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THE  HORSE. 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 

By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bkuce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  oL 

Post-Paid,  Ten  DoH^a^VTHSOiV, 


WALLACE’S 

American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TEOTTING  HOESES 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  G,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
II.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One. — Being  a  Compilation  of  tiie 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1,000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,'  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports, 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America.  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Hay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Hear  limiting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  §3.00. 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing1. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  lull  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  :  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling.  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Dost  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

[rank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

V.SONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi- 
9t£*S\POSt-paid,  $3.00. 


By  Dinlls,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Franlv  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  rdfltes  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing.  ai if.  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  tnmtment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Pp^paid,  $3.00. 

ie  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 


The  Crack  Shot : 


Or,  Young  Rifleman's  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  tlie  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  ancl  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  11.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  inodes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  Newaud 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.'  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young'  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.’ll.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Fai  m  Management.  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  ot  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks.  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50* 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Readily  attached 
to  any  Stove. 
Introduced  8  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used ,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 
102  Orange  ISt., 

NEW  HAVEN,  Colin. 


THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  NO  SMELL! 

Always  soft,  a  ml  ready  for  use  without  a  (lisli. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  anv  Siove  Polisli  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

15.  P.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  -MUNN  & 

. t— — - - — — — —  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

Hew  Yorkjor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  108  pages.  If  RISE. 


INVENTORS 


ALL 

ABOUT 

HOT-BEDS. 


A  complete  treatise,  with  many 
labor-saving  hints  on  other 
garden  topics,  in  my  Garden 
Manual  and  Seed  Catalogue. 
Sent,  for  2  stamps.  Free  to  form¬ 
er  patrons  without  request. 
Ready  Dec.  1.  J.  B.  ROOT, 
Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

201  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Capital  Stock .  . 

Cash  value  of  Assets. 
Total  Liabilities . 


.$500,000 


.$1,319,933 
60,871 

Net  Assets . . $1,259,062 

Dwellings  and  Farm  Risks  a  specialty  at  all  our  Agencies. 

HENRY  A  HOWE,  President. 

P.  NOTMAN,  V.  P.  and  Sec’y. 


AGENTS 
LOOK  I 


$12  a  dnv  made  selling  Scissors 
Sharpen  eh,  and  other  wares. 
Sample  ‘75  rts.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO., 

Worcester,  Mass, 


fJlH 


E  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  COMPANY, 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the 

ONONDAGA  FACTORY  FILLED 

DAIRY  &  TABLE  SALT, 

AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Dairymen  and  others  to 
the  quality  of  the  salt  now  being  manufactured  by  them. 
Having  for  many  years  past  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
various  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  this  salt,  and  by 
adopting  the  best  modes  and  machinery  for  the  purpose, 
they  feel  warranted  in  saving  to  the  consumer  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  now  produced  is  superior  to  any  other  either  of  foreign 
or  domestic  production.  The  following  is  a  correct  analysis 
of  our  Salt,  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Ashton’s  English 
Salt,  made  by  Clias.  A.  Goessmann,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  Mass:  Onondaga 

Ashton  Salt.  Factory  Filled. 

Chloride  of  Sodium .  97.65  98.28 

Sulphate  of  Lime .  1.13  0.91 

.06 
.00 
.03 
.12 


Sulphate  of  Magnesia .  0.05 

Chloride  of  Magnesia .  0.06 

Sulphate  of  Soda . 00 

Insoluble  matter . 05 


Water. 


.76 


.60 


100.00  100.00 

Circulars  in  regard  to  various  tests  made  with  this  salt  in 
comparison  with  the  best  foreign  article,  also  certificates 
from  a  large  number  of  the  best  dairies  in  the  State  as  to  its 
quality,  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  W.  BARKER, 
Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,t.o  whom  orders  for  salt  may  also 
he  addressed. 

It.  is  also  ftir  sale  by  the  Agents  of  the  Company  in  princi¬ 
pal  Western  Lake  Ports,  by  St.  John  &  Avery.  101  &  103 
Broad  St., New  York;  Robert  Geer,  109  Pier,  Albany,  N. 
Y„  and  by  Salt  Dealers  generally  throughout  the  State  ol 

^  Inquire  "for  Onondaga  Factory  Filled  Hairy  Salt. 

J.  IV.  BARKER,  Pres.  &  Sec'v, 
Thos.  Molloy,  Treas.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

ENGI.ISH  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages.  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without,  cutting),  S liper  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  andSd  Cover  Pages-$,‘i. 50  per  line. 
Fagenext  to  Leading  and  Last  Cover  Page  $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  eacli  insertion. 

EDITION. 

Inside  Pages.  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less. than  $1.00  each  insei  lion. 

5^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


THE 


AMERICA!! 


FOR  THE 

Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 


“Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man  — Washington. 


VOLUME  THIRTY-FOUR—- FOR  THE  YEAR  1875. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON  28,  D.C- 


NEW- YORK : 

PUBLISHED  BY  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  BROAD  WAY. 
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t37~  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Cattle ,  Insects , 
Manures ,  Trees ,  Weeds,  etc.,  will 
be  found  indexed  under  these 
general  heads. 

A 

Acid,  Salicylic . 199 

Acids,  Need  of . 103 

Advertisements,  Trustworthy. .  .169 
Advertisements,  Unfortunate. . ..126 

Advertisers,  Hints  to . 369 

Agricultural  College . 249 

Agricultural  Dealers . 158 

Agricultural  Journals  in  General, 
412. 

Agriculture,  Southern . 15 

Air  in  Stables,  Pure . *..341 

Apple,  Basset,  *  100— Mystic,  ’  23- 
Northern  Spy,  418. 

Apples,  136  —  Northern  Spy,  114- 
Shipping  to  England,  9. 

Asbestos,  What  is . *..296 

Ashes . 127 

Ashes,  Value  of  Wood . 279 

Asparagus,  Varieties  of . 75 

Association,  Ill.  State  Farmers’. 239 
Association,  N.  Y.  Dairymens’. . .  8 
Atomizer  in  Horticulture . *..102 

B 

Baby  Carriage,  268— Clothes,  387. 


Baby  Jumper . *..348 

Bargains  and  Sales .  74 


Barley,  87-178-218— and  Wheat,  14— 
Canada,  318— Crop,  Value  of,  303— 
for  Horses,  75. 

Barn,  Dairy,  *  140— Floor  for  Base¬ 
ment,  169— Model.  339— Plan,  171. 

Barn-yard . *..  41 

Barrack,  or  Shed  for  Straw... *..381 

Baths  of  Bertrick . 414 

Beans,  Field . 141 

Beans,  Potatoes,  and  Wheat . 159 

Bed  Covering .  8 

Bee  Notes . *..375-438-451 

Bee-Hive  Frame . . . *..  52 

Bee-Hive,  Voices  from....l0-*52-132- 
176-*  214. 

Beet,  Egyptian . 306 

Belt,  How  to  Lace  a . *..138 

Bible  Quotation .  74 

Bill  of  Fare,  A  Week’s .  26 

Birds,  Arizona  Quail,  141— Redstart, 
American,  *  297— Robins,  What  do 
They  Eat,  346— Ruffed  Grouse,  * 
371  —  Snipe  Shooting,  81  —  Spar¬ 
rows,  199— Water  Turkey,  *  257. 
Blackberries  in  Indiana  in  1874.. .  59 
Blackberry,  Hoosac  Thornless.. .  86 


Blackberry,  Snyder . 127 

Bladder  for  Giving  Injections. *..421 

Blood,  How  to  Use . 278 

Blood,  Purifying  the . 103 

Boats.  Sail . *..138 

Boltlu . , .  7 

Bolt,  How  to  Make  a . *..256 

Bone-Dust  for  Clover . 479 

Bone  Mill,  75— Bogardus’ . 169 

Bones,  and  How  to  Use  Them.... 198 
Bones,  Grinding . 477 


Book,  Ayrshire  Record,  290-329— 
Daily  Record,  126— on  Farming, 
127— on  the  Horse,  169-439 -The 
Schoolmaster’s  Trunk,  187. 

Books,  American  Architecture,  330 
— Bommers  Method  of  Making 
Manure,  331  —  Chemistry,  You- 
man’s  New,  450— Construction  of 
Mill  Dams,  250  —  Cranberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  210— Dep.  of  Agr’l  Rep.  for 
1873,8— Downing’s  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening,  288— Emerson’s  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Mass.,  451— Gardening 
for  Pleasure,  409  — Insects,  Glo¬ 
ver’s,  126— Manual  for  Rifle  Prac¬ 
tice,  410— More,  830— New  Reme¬ 
dies,  331— Noticed,  251  — on  Dis¬ 


eases  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  8— on 
Farming,  289— Popular  Music,  238— 
Riley’s  Report,  *  261  —  Sunday- 
School  Lessons,  279  —  Thomas’ 
Fruit  Culturist,  478— Upon  Fish 
Culture,  238— Upon  Poultry,  411— 
Vignes  Americaines,  8  — Lakey’s 
Village  and  Country  Houses,  109— 
Wasted  Half  Hours,  7— Wooden 
and  Brick  Buildings,  126— Zoology, 
First  Work  of,  411. 

Botanical  Instruction  at  Harvard,  9. 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh .  7 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns. 

A  Afternoon,  The  Long  Saturday, 

*  192— Air,  Something  About, 
149— Alarm,  The,  148— Answers 
to  Correspondents,  251-270-*390 
—April,  147— Apples,  How  Jamie 
Carried  a  Barrel  of,  106— Arbor, 
That  Little,  231— “Astonished,” 
113  — August,  310  — Aunt  Sue 
goes  to  a  Spelling-match,  270- 
Aunt  Sue's  Chats,  27-105-148- 
*189-230-*270-351-*391  -  431  -  471  — 
Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle  Box,  27-66- 
107-149-191-230-271-311-351-391-470 

B  —Ball  Covering,  27— Bantam  and 
Brahma,  *  430— Beetles  and  other 
Insects,  *  310— Bible  Notes,  Cu¬ 
rious,  191  —  Biggest  Land  Tor¬ 
toise,  *  432  —  Birds,  Winter,  * 
63—  Boy  asks  Questions,  67— 
Some  Fine  Things  for,  469  — 
Brightening  all  it  Can,  430  — 
Butterflies,  nave  they  Feath- 
C  ers,  *  147  -Canary,  Keeping  a, 
430  —  Cat,  An  Intelligent,  311- 
Cat,  A  Wonderful,  271  —  Cats, 
More  About,  391  —  Christmas 
Morning,*  68— Coffee,  Something 
About,  *  269  — College,  Should 
D  Boys  go  to,  107— December,  469 
—Doctor's  Talks,  *190-*229-*430— 
Dog  Story,  A  True,  191— Donkey, 
E  Mechanical,  *  470— Easter,  192- 
Engravings,  How  they  are  Made, 
*231-*310— “  Evidences  of  Guilt,” 
F  *  272— Fice  Question,  350— Fish, 
Saved  by  a,  271— Flowers, A  Look 
G  at  Some  March,  *  106— Geese  and 
the  Spitz,  *  150—“  Green  Boys,” 
H  66— Hat,  A  Fortune  Made  by  a, 
311— Having  a  Good  Time,  *  351- 
How  we  Grow,  65— Hydra,  and 
I  how  it  Lives,*  390 -Impudence 
Rebuked,  470  —  Insects,  Some 
J  Strange,  *  191— June,  231— July, 
L  271— Lead  in  Pencils,  Kind  of, 
M  191— Magic  and  Magicians,  *  66- 
May  and  May  Day,  191— Metals, 
Value  of,  190-More  Frightened 
N  than  Hurt,*  312— Nests  and  Eggs, 
271— Night  before  Christmas,  471 . 
—Nonsense,  A  Bit  of,  *  65— No- 
O  vember,  430  —  October,  S90  — 
P  Paper,  AVhat  is  Foolscap,  230- 
Papyrus,  What  is,  319  — Plants, 
Drying,231— Ponto.the  Trapper’s 
Dog, 352-Passenger  Train,  First, 

*  469— Poor  Robin  Red-breast,  * 
472— Puzzle,  Aviary,  *  147— Puz¬ 
zle  Picture,  *  65-*  105-*  S19-*  390 
—Puzzle  Pictures,  Answers  to, 
148— Pyxidanthera  and  Dogs,  148 

R  —Rabbits,  310— Regatta  on  Ice,  * 
S  105— Sea  Salt,  Why  is,  311— Serv¬ 
ice  Berry,  What  is,  108— Septem¬ 
ber,  349— Sew,  Learning  to,  *  28— 
Soap-Bubbles,  *27  -  *67  - 107  — 
Sphinx  Rock.  *  469  -  Squashes, 
Some  Strange,  *  108— Sunflower, 

*  230  — Swim,  Can  You,  271  — 
Swim,  How  I  Learned  to,  *  350— 

T  The  4th,  270— The  Tame  Crows, 

*  232— Tried  Little  Robbie,  *  149 

V  —Valentine’s  Morning,  *  67  — 
W  What  do  you  Call  your  Father? 

Y  890— Toung  Indians  on  the  Move, 
Z  *  392  —  Zip  Learning  his  First 

Trick, »  108. 


Bran,  Value  of  for  Manure . 278 

Bread  Pan  Cover . 188 

Breaking  Roads  in  the  Snow..*. .  52 

Breed,  Failure  to . 290 

Brewers’  Grains,  Storing . *..221 

Briars,  To  Destroy .  75 

Breeding,  In-and-in .  19 

Buckwheat  for  Manure . . .  .114 

Budding  the  Hickory . 187 

Bulb,  Quamash  Flower  and... *..305 

Bulbs,  Hyacinths . 159-238 

Bulbs,  Tuberoses . 371 


Bussey  Institute,  Bulletin  of  the.  7 
Butter,  91-216— and  Beef,  Stock  for, 
326— Egg,  and  Fruit,  Preserving, 
450  — and  Egg  Association,  157  — 
Cheese,  and  Egg  Trade,  290— For¬ 
eign  Trade  in,  73— Herd,  How  to 
Improve,  462— How  Some  is  Made, 
462  —  Package,  Metallic,  *  127  — 
Packages,  Small,  342— Pail,  Metal¬ 
lic,  113— Buy,  Where  to,  86. 

c 


Cabbages,  Gas  Lime  for . 158 

Cake,  No  . 187 

Canal,  Suez . 199 

Cans,  Another  Use  for  Old,  *25-*104 

-122. 

Carpets,  Something  About  Rag*.227 

Carpet-Stretcher . *.  .146 

Cart,  Tumbler . *..53-197 


Castor  Beans,  Culture  of,  237- 
Harvesting,  *  300. 

Catalogue,  a  Fine  Illustrated,  371- 
Book  and  History,  47— Such’s,  410. 

Catalogues,  47-86-329  —  Illustrated, 
127— Received,  8-113-133-197-251- 
399-412. 

Cats,  Poisoned . 291 

Cattle— at  the  International,  317— 
Ayrshires  and  Alderneys,  Color 
of,  170— Bran  or  Oats  for,  87— Bre¬ 
ton,  *  93— Bull,  How  to  Work,  * 
299— Bull,  to  Ring  a,  210— Calves, 
Four  at  a  Birth,  199— Pens  for,  * 
182— Scours  in,  277— Treatment  of, 
158— Cow  and  Calf,  10th  Duchess 
of  Geneva,  *  3S7— A  Prolific,  411- 
Career  of  Prize,  409— Doctor,  *  205 
Feeding  a  Family,  12— Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  Udder  in,  449— Keeping,  309 
—Inversion  of  Uterus  in,  449— 
“Palestine,”  Jersey,  *  405— To 
Cure  a  Choked,  *  461—“  Victoria 
Victrlx,”  *  13— What  to  do  with  a 
Poor,  437— Cows,  Best,  277— Cook¬ 
ing  Food  for,  11— Feeding  Meal 
Alone  to  Dairy,  463— Jersey,  256- 
Salt  Pork  for,  199— To  Prevent 
Sucking,  *  420— Depraved  Appe¬ 
tite  of,  289— Diseases,  Catarrh  in 
a  Cow,  87— Cow  Pox,  397— Foot  and 
Mouth  in,  376— Hollow-Horn  and 
Murrain,  479^Quern&y  Hord,  Sale 
of,  409— Heavy  Weights  in,  46- 
Heifer,  Go.odi  Sboit’gtL^r^y  831t£fii-; 
flammation  of  Udder  in  319— Jer¬ 
sey,  91-130— Jersey  Cow,  215— Jer¬ 
seys  for  Cheese,  170— Jerseys,  Pair 
of  Notable  Young,  *  135-Pedi¬ 
grees  of,  479-^Sliort-Horns  for  a 
Cal.  Dairy,  477— for  the  Dairy, 
262— Large  Purchase  of,  8— Prize, 
*135— Sales  of,  2SS-278-290— Sale  in 
Great  Britain,  422— Sale  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  478— Short-Horn  Statistics, 
87— Steer,  End  of  the  Texas,  463- 
Steers,  Fattening,  478— Stray,  170. 

Celery,  Hollow,  371-Rotting  of.  .102 


Central  Park . 210 

Chain,  How  to  Mend . *.  .420 

Chair,  nome-Made . *.  .229 

Changes  and  Improvements . 45 

Checkers . 309 

Cheerfulness . 347 


Cheese,  Adulteration  of,  170-and 
Butter.Oloo-Margarlne,  294— Com¬ 
petition,  157— Cream,  290— Facto¬ 
ries  in  Ill.,  277— Making,  English, 
*  339— Oleo-Margarine,  422— Skim, 
303. 


Chess  and  Wheat .  8 

Childhood  in  City  and  Country. ..427 
Children,  Don’t  Toucli  the,  189— to 
Protect  the  Purity  of,  268. 

Children’s  Feet . 227 

Churns . 174 

Cistern,  Capacity  of,  397— in  Sandy 
Soil,  246— Rock,  *  422— Size  of,  237. 

Cisterns . 1S2 

Clamp,  a  Useful . *..181 

Cleaning  Up . 376 

Clevis  Key . *..261 

Climates,  Dry . 279 

Clothes,  Baby’s  Winter,  26—  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Winter,  468. 

Clothing,  Ordering . 448 


Clover,  178-259-338— for  Hogs,  94-278 
—Hay,  Curing.  239— Hay  for  Pigs, 
239— Loss  of,  358— Sod  for  a  Market 
Gardener.  331— Sowing  in  July,  290 
—When  to  Plow  Under,  398. 

Coffee,  a  New  Species .  8 

Colleges,  Agricultural .  8 

Compost  Heap,  How  to  Make.... 279 

Congressional  Imposition . 130 

Conservatory  Chapel  at  Utica.*.  .343 

Convenience,  a  Great .  86 

Convention  of  Short-Horn  Breeders, 
277  —  Short-Horn,  7  —  Wisconsin, 
State  Agricultural,  73. 

Cork  Puller . *..309 

Corn,  258— and  Cob  Meal,  438— Cobs, 
Composition  of,  114— Crib,  Im¬ 
proved,  *  341— Crib,  Support  for, 
479— Crop,  Good,  318  — Crusher, 
158— Dropper,  459— Egyptian,  158- 
Feeding  Smutty,  460— Fertilizers 
for,  171— for  Green  Manure,  238— 
from  Egypt,  226— for  Soiling,  279- 
Fresh  Muck  for,  478 — Green  Ma¬ 
nure  for,  198— Husking  by  Machi¬ 
nery,  410— Origin  of  Indian,  209— 
Plowing  for,  158— Stubble,  What 
to  Sow  on,  198— Suckers  on,  331- 
Thinning, 177— Triumph  and  Excel¬ 
sior,  386— vs.  Clover  for  Pigs,  114 — 
Wyandotte,  291. 

Corn-Fodder,  Curing,  383— Cutting, 
378— In  the  South,  857. 

Corn-Husker,  New . *.  .412 

Correspondents,  Hints  to . 448 

Cotton-Crop,  Estimate  of  .  73 

Cotton-Seed  as  a  Fertilizer .  49 

Cotton-Seed-Cake,  Value  of, . 337 

Cranberries  on  Trees . 238 

Crop,  Proposed  Soiling,  330  — To 

Plow  under . 289 

Crops,  418— Catch,  423 — Cost  of,  94- 
Fodder,  319— Large,  218— Value  of 
for  Manure,  132. 

Crow,  Another  Use  for  the . 290 

Cultivator,  Harrow-toothed .  23 

Cultivator  Shield .  23 

Cuttings  in  Summer . 307 

iMc  D 

Dairies,  Western . 343 

Dairymen's  Convention,  American, 
114— Vermont,  115. 

Dairy  at  Centennial  Exposition. .829 

Dairy,  Pennsylvania . *.  .172 

Day’s  Work,  What  is  a . 74 

Deep-Can  System . 131-256 

Deep  Milk  Cans . 215 

Despondent  Sister . 428 

Destitution  in  Nebraska  &  Kansas.5 

Dish  Washing . 267 

Dishes,  about  W ashing,  *347— W ash¬ 
ing,  388. 

Dog,  Esquimaux,  *297— Nuisance, 172 

Dogs,  Shepherd . 397 

Donkey  Show,  English . 259 

Drainage,  House, *2W— Swamp,  295. 
Draining,  a  Swamp,  835— Hollows, 
*18— With  Boards,  *438. 

Drains,  Bottom  for  Swamp,  326- 
Cleaning,  *420— Flushing  of,  ‘221- 
Log,  *223— Making  Wooden,  ‘97- 
Time  to  Dig,  479. 

Dress  Reform . 309 

Drill,  Machine  Rock,  127— Turnip, 
479. 


Drouth . . . 298 

Drugs,  Where  they  come  from  ..  73 

Dry  Earth  in  Stables .  11 

Dye,  Black . 309 

Dykeiug . 215 

Dynamite  for  Clearing  Land . 383 

Dyspeptics  . .  . 46 

E 

Early  Rising . 54 

Economize,  Trying  to . 349 

Ecraseur . 127 

Education  among  Farmers . 259 

Ellis,  John,  not  an  Am.  Botanist  74 
Engines,  Agricultural  Steam. .*..223 
Engineer,  How  to  become  a  Loco¬ 
motive .  238 

Enterprises,  Outside .  5 

Etiquette,  Some  Questions  in. . .  .104 


Evergreens,  (see  Trees),  California 
Nutmeg,  *184— Golden  Arbor  Vi¬ 
tae,  466— Hemlock, *384— Pine,  Long 
leaved,  466— Pines,  Southern,  466— 
Retinispora,  307— Torreya,  Flori¬ 
da,  *264-427— Torreya,  Pilgrimage, 
266. 

Exhibition  in  Java .  .  7 

Experiment  Stations,  49— In  Con.382 

F 

Factories,  Remington . *..  88 

Fairs  for  1875,  329— Illinois  State,  409 
—List,  S58-390—New  England,  370— 
New  York  State,  411— October,  370 
—Southern,  478. 

Fallow,  Summer  . 14-218 

Family  Circular . 467 

Farm  Accounts,  Keeping . 197 

Farm  Blacksmith  Shop . *..179 

Farm,  Buying  a,  238-318— Labor,  15- 
Why  Boys  do  not  stay  on  the,  302. 

Farm-House,  Drainage . 131 

Farmer,  Wants  to  be  a . 181 

Farmers’  Convention,  Conn .  49 

Farmers’  Families,  887— And  Sports¬ 
men,  82— Extravagance  of.  458- 
Work  too  Hard,  458. 

Farming,  Good,  136-298-418  —  In  Il¬ 
linois,  High,  358— In  Mass.,  54- 
Nothing  Sure  in,  335— Trials  of,  398 
—Wants  to  Learn,  438— Western, 
239. 

Feed,  Effect  of . 208 

Feeding  and  Fodder .  437 

Feeding  in  Confinement,  75— Injudi¬ 
cious,  319— Judiciously,  114. 
Feed-Cooker,  Cheap  and  Handy  *139 

Feed-Cutter,  Best .  87 

Fence,  How  to  Make  a  Pole.  *96— 
Not  worth  Stealing,  *220— Porta¬ 
ble,  *420— Posts,  Preservative  for, 
290— Posts,  Preserving,  166-171 — 
Posts,  To  Raise,  *380— Cheap,  *95 
—The  Cheapest,  279— Upon  a  Dike, 
478— Wire  and  Picket,  289. 

Fences,  Patent . 211 

Fertilizers,  Artificial,  55— Bone- 
Dust,  399— For  Fall  Sowing,  290— 
“  Patent  Phosphate,”  411— Quanti¬ 


ty  per  Acre,  479. 

Fires,  Kindling .  64 

Fish,  Eels,  Bobbing  for,  *285— Seine, 
290. 

Flattering  if  not  Fair .  5 

Flax,  How  to  Grow .  169 

Fleeces,  Angora .  74 

Floods  in  the  West . 829 

Floor,  Foundation  for  Clay,  289 — 

To  Paint  a  Kitchen,  289. 

Floors,  Cement  or  Plank  . 317 

Florida,  Good  News  from .  8 

Flower-Garden . 386 


Flower-Garden  and  Lawn.  Jan.,  4  ; 
Feb.,  44;  March,  85;  April,  124; 
May,  167  June,  207;  July,  247  ; 
Aug.,  287  Sept.,  328;  Oct.,  S68; 
Nov.,  407  ;  Dec.,  447. 
Flower-Garden  and  no  Manure.  .114 
Flowers,  (see  Plants!,  Bellwort, 
Large-Flowered,  *265— Canna,  Na¬ 
tive.  *21— Dahlia,  a  Twin,  371 -*Lo- 


INDEX. 


Ill 


belia,  Double  Bedding,  *185— Pas¬ 
sion,  145— Kose,  an  Erratic,  291- 
Standing  Cypress, *101— Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  *184 — Verbena, 
Hardy  Garden,  *425. 

Fluke,  Liver .  •STO 

Fodder,  Curing  Green . *.  -222 

Foot-Muffs .  ,-.429 

Frame  for  Grinding  Tools — *.  .340 

Freight,  Advance  in . 449 

Fruit,  At  the  Pomological  Society, 
409— Changed  by  Foreign  Pollen, 
22-74— Eating,  310. 

Fruit-Garden,  Jan. ,3;  l‘eb.,  43; 
March,  83;  April,  123;  May,  167; 
June,  207  ;  July,  247  ;  Aug.,  287; 
Sept.,  327  ;  Oct.,  367:  Nov.,  407  ; 
Ugc  117. 

Fruit  Growers  and  Sparrows...  62 
Fruit.  Notice  to  those  Sending,  7— 
Packages,  *  423— Sending  us,  370- 
Trees,  Slitting  Down  the  Bark,  263 
—Trees  and  Mice,  19— Trees,  Gum¬ 
ming  of,  238. 

Fry,  Will  the  Comiug  Woman. *.145 
Fumigation .  86 


Gardener,  How  a  Student  Became 
a  73 

Gardeners  in  1876,  Market . 463 

Gardening  for  the  Prophets,  47— on 
Shares,  98  -Success  under  Difficul¬ 
ties,  134— Will  Pay,  346— Window, 
*62. 

Garden  Helps, Little . *..1S7 

Gardens,  Failures  in  Market,  144— 
Kew,  4  1— Subsoiling  in  Market,  * 
22— Vegetable,  467. 

Garments,  New  Under . 349 

Gate,  A  Sliding . *..140 

Gate,  Self-Opening . 317 

Games  of  Am.  History  and  Biogra¬ 
phy,  8. 

Goats,  Angora  or  Cashmere . 357 

Goats,  Milkweed  Poisonous  to. .  .478 
Gooseberry,  Boe’s  Seedling.. .*..424 
Grain  and  Seed  Separator,  409— Bins 
and  Granaries,  *  259— Drill,  Be6t, 
398— Exchange,  International,  75- 
Prices  of,  339— Prizes,  389— Separa¬ 
tor,  318. 

“  Grand  Bazaar  ” .  45 

Grapes  in  Ohio,  New . 426 

Grape  Vine  Patent . 158 

Grass  and  Clover  in  the  South,  75— 
and  Less  Wheat,  M»re,  278— Barn- 
Yard,*  463 -Bermuda,  331— Broom 
Sedge,  *  464— Eulalia,  Robt.  Buist, 
and,  133  —  for  a  Swale,  439  — for 
Wood  Lot, 393— is  Hungarian  Hurt¬ 
ful,  371— Orchard,  399— Seed,  Drill¬ 
ing,  291— Seed,  Sowing  in  the  Fall, 
371— Seeding  with  Orchard,  371— 
Tall  Meadow  Oat,  238. 

Grasses  for  the  South . 250 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 
Jan.,  4 ;  Feb.,  44  ;  March, 85 ;  April, 
125;  May,  68;  June,  208;  July, 
243;  Aug.,  283:  Sept.,  328  ;  Oct., 
368;  Nov.,  408:  Dec..  417. 

Greenhouse,  Enlarging . *..  23 

Greenhouses  Taking  Fire . 423 

Grindstone,  How  to  Hang  a...*..  17 

Guano .  249 

Guano  in  the  West,  Use  of..., _ 437 

Gum,  Spruce . 384 


H 

Hand-Glasses . 143 

Harness,  Mending . *.  .182 

Harrow .  22 

Harro  w,  Making  a  Brush . * . .  98 

Harvester,  Binding . 206 

Hay,  Baling,  289— Baling  for  Market, 

*  137— Cubic  Feet  in  a  Ton  of,  250 
—Making  into  Grass,  478— When  to 
Cut,  210. 

Hedge  in  Virginia . 332 

Hedges  in  Kentucky . 127 

Hides,  Cut . 479 

Hill-Sides,  Planting .  74 

Hitching  Strap  for  a  Horse _ *.  .182 

Hoe,  Pronged .  86 

Hoist- Wheel  and  Brake . *..302 

Homesteader . *.  .128 

Home  Topics,  25-63-103-187-227-268- 
308-348-387-428-467. 

Homes,  Adornment  of  Rural,  *  99— 
Adorn  yonr,  369— Make  Beautiful, 
169— New  York  Suburban,  169. 

Hoop-Poles  and  Hoops . *..  16 

Horse,  Death  from  Bots,  238— Dis¬ 
ease,  Founder  in,  397 — Founder  or 
Laminitis,  357— Megrims  in  a,  357- 
Spavin,  Bone  and  Blood.  87  Spa¬ 
vin,  Cold  Water  Dressing  for,  *  17 
—  Thrush,  Treatment  of,  159  — 
Emasculating  by  Torsion,  *  55- 
Feed  Troughs,  *  342— Fistula  in  a, 
210— For  a  Kickingj  74— How  to 
Feed,  158— How  to  Use  a  Dead,  291 
—Irritation  of  Tail  in,  87— Lex¬ 
ington,  Death  of,  319  — Quarter 
Crack,  Remedy  for,  279— Stallion 
“Nightshade,”  *  165  — Thorough¬ 
bred  and  Arabian,  439— To  Pre¬ 
vent  Rolling,  158  —  To  Prevent 
Rolling  in  Stall,  371— To  Train  to 
Trot,  291— Treating  a  Fistula  in  a, 
279— Urine  of,  409. 

Horses,  Cly  lesdale,  Importation  of, 
329— Colic  In ,  239— Colt,  A  Breachy , 
319— Colts,  Breaking,  *  183— Foot, 

*  48— Hoof ,  Brittle,  479— Hoof ,  Loss 
of,  406-Hoof,  To  Cure  Split,  ♦  421 
—Importation  of  Percheron,  870— 
In  the  West,  Heavy,  19— Mare’s 
Head,  Abscess  on,  477— Norman 
and  Percheron,  330— Rubber  Shoes 
for,  114— Sale  of  Grade  Norman, 
238  —  To  Prevent  Gall  on,  237  — 
Warts  on,  87— Wolf  Teeth  in,  238. 

Horse-Power,  Home-made . 317 

Horticulture  in  Wisconsin . 159 

Horticultural  Prizes .  210 

Horticultural  Society,  Ohio _ 8-4*18 

Hot-Beds,  Commerciul . *  99 

Hotel  Bills .  14 

Household  Convenienr  -s.*  30R-*347 
Household  Department,  25-63-103- 
145-187-227-267-808-347--; 7  427-467. 


Household  Queries . 267-309 

House  Plan,  *88-*  128-  *  112-  *  212- 

*  253-  *292-  *333-  *312-  *415-  ‘453. 

House  Plans, Useful . 369 

Humbugs,  Sundry,  5-45-416-126-170- 

210-245-290-330-309-409-449. 

1 

Ice  Boxes  and  Refrigerators,  *  228- 
Harvest,*!— House,  How  to  Build, 

*  460— In  Shallow  Ponds,  Cutting, 

*  57. 

Immigration  to  Mexico . 210 

Insects  aud  Plants.  448 — Borers,  330 
—Buffalo  Gnat,  209-249-*  262— Cab¬ 
bage  Bug,  Harlequin,  *  306— Cod¬ 
ling  Moth  and  Paris  Green,  159- 
Currant  Worm,  Remedy  for,  306- 
Grape  Vine,  246 — Locusts,  *  261 — ■ 
Locusts  at  Dinner,  252— on  Flow¬ 
ers,  210— on  House  Plants, 237— Po¬ 
tato  Bug,  1 00-2 10-249-264-289- *  294- 

*  304-330-311-386  - —  Smut  and  Mil¬ 
dew,  411--Weevils,  Bean  and  Pea, 

*  186. 

Insurance  Co.  Stock . 159 

Irrigating . *■  374 

Irrigation . 44 

Irrigation,  Quantity  of  Water  for, 
420. 

"Ironing,”  Slighting  the . 308 

SC 

Kansas,  Aid  for . 45 

Kevs,  Many  in  One . 199 

Killed  by  a  Piece  of  Wire. . 371 

Kitchen  Garden— Jan..  3;  Feb..  43; 
March,  84;  April,  124;  May,  167; 
June,  201;  July,  217;  Aug.,  2S7; 
Sept.,  327  ;  Oct.,  367;  Nov.,  401; 
Dec.,  447. 

Kitchen  Gardening  in  N.  England  7 


Labels,  Zinc . . 159 

Laborer’s  Union,  English . 3S3 

Ladders,  Extension . *..296 

Ladders  for  Hou>c  and  Barn.  .*..341 

Land,  Clearing  by  Blasting _ *..  16 

Land.  Government . 319 

Lands.  Value  of  Timber . 17o 

“Large  and  Respectable” . 86 

Lathe,  Home-made . *  9? 

Leaves,  Autumn . 309 

Lectures  on  Tree-Lore  . 419 

Letters  we  can  not  answer .  8 

Lime,  15— for  Canada  Thistles,  75 — 
How  to  Apply,  331  —  Kilns.  Per¬ 
manent,  *  56— Plowing  under  tile 
Surface,  409— Use  of,  398— When  to 
Apply,  398. 

Lunch  Time  in  the  Field . *..254 


Machinery  at  the  Centennial,  Agri¬ 
cultural,  238. 

Machine  to  Sow  and  Cultivate  Tur¬ 
nips,  210. 

Machines,  Calculating,  290— Patent, 
273— Sawing  Wood  by  Hand-power 
158— Wanted,  Labor,  337. 

Malacatune . 371 

Malt-Combs  for  Pigs  and  Sheep..  9 

Malt-Combs,  What  are .  9 

Mangels,  Pitting . 438 

Mangel-Wurzel,  *  198— at  the  South, 
318— or  Beets,  398. 

Mangolds  and  Carrots.  114— Culture 
of,  237— Great  Yield  of,  12. 

Manure,  419— Apple  Pomace  for,  169 
— Bommer’s,  7— Cart  for  Liquid,  * 
182— Composting  Hen,  S19 — Cover¬ 
ing,  158— Drawing  in  the  Winter, 
410— Farming  Without,  50— Fish, 
141— Fish  Scrap,  250— for  Corn.  Ar¬ 
tificial,  199  —  for  Grain,  397— from 
a  Slaughter-House,  278  —  from 
Bran,  Value  of,  19S— How  to  Use 
Hen,  199 — in  California,  Keeping, 
437— Leaf-Mold  as,  291— Liquid,  * 
330  -Making,  159  — Mixing  Earth 
with,  279— Piles  in  Winter,  159- 
Salt  as,  318  —  Sawdust  for.  318- 
Spreading,  158  — Value  off  Goat, 
291— Vat,  Liquid,  131-215—  Works, 
Liquid,  455. 

Manures,  After  Effect  of . lf.9 

Manures  for  Market  and  Farm 

Gardens,  Cheap.  62. 

Manuring.  Perfect . 258 

Manure-Pit,  Italian . *..  18 

Map  of  Farm . 278 

Marble,  Cleaning . 267 

Markers,  Field . . *..131 

Marketing  Box . *..  55 

Market  Report,  Jan..  4  ;  Feb.,  44  ; 
March,  85;  April,  125;  Mav,  168; 
June,  208;  Julv,  218;  Aug.,  288; 
Sept.,  328;  Oct.,  363  Nov.,  408; 
Dec.  447. 

Matches,  Parlor . 146 

Mat,  How  to  Make  a  Daisy . *.  .64 

Meadow,  Top-Dressing  for . 478 

Meadows,  Late  Pasturing . 374 

Mechanical  Draftsmen,  74— Powers 
for  the  Farm,  *  264. 

Mechanics,  Country  the  Place  for, 
303. 

Mildew,  to  Remove . 317 

Milk,  174— Deep  and  Shallow  Set¬ 
ting,  439— Deep  Cans  for,  11 — Deep 
Setting  of,  335— Feeding  for,  277— 
for  Babes,  103— for  Butter  .Warm¬ 
ing,  *  180— Shelves  for  the  Kitchen 
*  468— Use  for  Skim,  382— Value  of 
Skimmed,  250  —  Weight  of,  74  — 
Pans,  Washing,  64. 

Mill,  Settler’s  Plumping . *. .  60 

Mills,  to  Steady  Portable . *.  .382 

Millet,  230— and  Timothy,  Sowing, 
318 

Mind,  the  Bovine . 302 

Money  In  Pork . 448 

Mortality,  Fearful . 86 

Mothers,  Discouraged . 103 

Mower,  Buckeye . 370 

Mowing-Machine  Knives . .,..169 


Muck,  411— How  to  Use,  238— Pond, 
199— Value  of  a  Cord  of,  319— When 
to  Dig,  331 

Mulching,  Tan  for .  12 

Mules  and  Jacks,  171— Profit  of 
Breeding,  75. 

Musk-liats,  to  Destroy . 319 

Mutton,  Tim  Bunker  on .  58 

Muzzle  for  Biting  Horses . *..261 

“  Mystery  ”  Explained . 47 

Name,  No . 157 

ebraska . 451 

Nitrogen . 338 

Notes  from  the  Pines . 23-386-466 

Nursery  Agent . 332 

Nut,  a  New  Lock . *..220 


o 

Oats,  Egg,  279  —  Hulless,  169  — To 
Kill  Wild,  ;38, 

Obituary— Death  of  Geo.  S.  Parsons, 
249— Ezra  Cornell,  6— M.  Quinby, 
252-*376. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  59,11 ;  No. 
60,  50;  No.  61,  90  ;  No.  62,  130  ;  No. 
63,  174  ;  No.  64,  215;  No.  65,  255; 
No.  66,  *  294 ;  No.  07,  335  ;  No.  68, 
374  ;  No.  69,  414 ;  No.  70,  454. 

Oil,  Astral . 331 

Odious  Sown  in  the  Fall . 307 

Orchard  and  Nursery— Jan.,  3 ;  Feb., 
43  ;  March,  83  ;  April,  123  ;  May,  167  ; 
June,  207;  July,  247  ;  Aug.,  2S7; 
Sept.,  327;  Oct.  367;  Nov.,  407; 
Dec.  447. 

Orchard,  Hens  in  an,  278— in  Grass, 
137— Seeding  Down  a  Young  Ap¬ 
ple,  199. 

Orchards . 136 

Oregon . 250 

Ornaments,  Dusting . 267 

Oven  and  Smoke-House,  How  to 
Build,  *  388. 

Ox-Yoke . *..415 


Paint,  Are  You  Going  to  ?  158— Ave- 
rill  Chemical,  409-450. 

Paints  for  Tools . 170 

Parents,  Judging,  by  their  Children, 
25. 

Paris  Green . 226-249 

Parrots,  How  to  Feed .  8 

Paste  for  Paper  Hanging . 309 

Pasture,  Value  of  Fall . 423 

Patchwork,  Flying  Goose.  ...*..  64 
Patent  Laws,  Beauties  of  Our,  449- 
Medicines,  159. 

Patents.  Information  About . 250 

Patent-Rights . 251 

Patterns  for  Undergarments,  63-188 
-430. 

Peacli  Crop.  249— Earlv  Beatrice, 
250— on  Poplar,  127— Trees,  Orna¬ 
mental,  21. 

Peaches— Hydrophobic,  330— River’s 
Early,  332— Stock  and  Cion,  59— in 
Georgia,  River's  New  Early,  346— 
To  Make  Money  on,  427— Why 
They  Did  Not  Sell,  886-411. 

Peanut  Straw . 75 

Pear-Trees,  New  Tops  on  Old _ 266 

Pea,  Japan,  58— Southern,  438. 

Peas  vs.  Summer  Fallow . 159 

Peas . 339 

Pedigrees,  Value  ot . 411 

Periodical  for  Dairymen . 370 

Periodicals— Christian  Advocate,  5 
—Horticulturist,  Colorado,  169- 
Medical  Record,  8— The  Witness, 
7. 

Petroleum  as  a  Lubricator . 159 

Pigeon,  Baldhead,  *  177— Show,  45. 

“Flanker” . *..  23 

Plants— (See  Flowers*,  Amaranths, 
3S7— Blue  Stokesia,*  385— Bramble, 
Rocky  Mt„  *  306— Camellias,  159- 
Camellias  as  Door  Yard,  466— Can- 
nas,  Bed  of,  886 — Chinese  Saxi¬ 
frage,  *  224— Chrysanthemums,  301 
— Cultivation  of  Native,  28— Cu- 
phea,  Hyssop-leaved,  *  21— Fumi¬ 
gation  of,  62—  German  Ivy,  2  — 
German  vs.  Parlor  Ivy,  *  465- 
Heaths,  Cultu'c  of  Cape,  263— In¬ 
jury  by  Forcing,  806 — in  Winter, 
426— Moss  and  House,  169— Named, 
210-291— New  Tanning, *224— Palms 
as  Decorative,  143— Phloxes,  Pe¬ 
rennial,  387— Pine,  Barren,  *  344— 
Ramanas  Rose  of  Japan,  *  345— 
Respiration  and  Growth  of,  59- 
Rose,  Cherokee,  *  466— Roses  by 
Mail,  371— Roses,  Tender  Climb¬ 
ing,  226— Spontaneous  Generation 
of.  382  — Thlek-Lcaved,  *  225  — 
“  White  Sage,”  *  57-448— Wild  Gar¬ 
lic,  319— Wood  Sorrels,  *  61. 
Plaster  on  Grass  Land,  479— on  Lime¬ 
stone  Land,  198— When  to  Sow, 
114. 

Plow  Company,  Ames,  210— Ditch¬ 
ing,  289— Double,  477— Higganum, 

*  &S0—  Injury  to  a,  75— Mole,  357- 
Rolling  Coulter,  278— Subsoil,  86- 
Value  of  Gang  135. 

Plows  and  Harness,  English,  463 — 
Double  Furrow,  *  20— Shoes  for, 

*  180. 

Plowing,  15— Double  Furrow,  398- 
Flat,  336— in  Market  Gardens,  Ex¬ 
tra,  128— Match  at  Mineola,  294. 

Pluck,  the  Element  of . 213 

Pokes,  Animal . *..881 

Pomological  Society,  Am.,  252— So¬ 
ciety,  South  Haven,  158. 

Pomology  at  the  Centennial . 238 

Porch.  Rustic .  63 

Pork  in  New  England . 342 

Postage  Complaints .  47 

Post-Office,  New,  369 — Statistics,  86. 

Potash  in  Wood-Ashes .  75 

Potato  Prizes,  Bliss  &  Sons,  45 — 
Rot,  262-347-477— Rot,  Cause  and 
Cure  of,  412. 

Potatoes  and  Mangel-Wurzel  in  Ill., 
9— Different  Varieties  of,  438— 
Feeding,  478— Good  Yield  of,  75 — 


Pitting,  438— Potash  for,  199— Pre¬ 
serving,  331. 

Pot  Cover,  Rustic . *..263 

Poultry,  255— Brown  Leghorn,  *4.77— 
Chicken  Coopt,  *3UU — Chicken 
Coops  from  Barrels,  *134 — Chick¬ 
ens,  Gapes  in,  319— Chickens,  Late, 
290— Chicken  Lice  in  Stable,  171— 
Chicken  Raising,  Extensive,  74- 
Diseases,  170  —  Chicken  Cholera, 
331 — Ducks,  Counterfeit  Pekin,  181 
— Mandarin,  114 — Wild, *417 — Duck- 
Winged  Game,  *457  —  Eggs  for 
Frolit,  398 —  Artificial  Hatching,  87 
Hatching  of,  82— Guaranty  ot,  319 
—  Sprinkling  Hatching,  397  —  To 
Keep,  206  —  To  Preserve,  439  — 
Fancier,  Inexperienced.411— Feed- 
Box  for,  *342— for  Eggs  and  Meat, 
397— for  Texas,  75— Fowls,  Black 
Spanish,  153  —  Catarrh  in,  74  — 
Ge*  se,  Bremen  and  China,  250 — 
House,  Small,  *133— How  to  Get 
Large  Birds,  303  —  Interest,  93  — 
Keeping.  410  —  Megrims  in,  317— 
Plymouth  Rocks,  317— Profit  in, 
210  —  Protrusion  of  Rectum  in 
Fowls,  319— Raising,  277— Scabby 
Legs  in,  279 — Shows.  Western,  5 — 
Summer  Care  of  259  —  Trouble 
with,  199 — Turkeys,  Management 
of  Young,  140— Yards,  289. 

Poultry-House,  Cost  of . 479 

Poultry-Keeping  as  a  Business.*  .380 

Practice  and  Science  Agree . 141 

Preachers .  86 

Presents,  Wedding . 467 

Professor  Turned  Farmer . 249 

Profit  from  one  Cow  and70  Hens. 197 

Propagating  Case .  145 

Pump  for  Stock  Farm  . 171 

Pump,  Fountain  . 289 

Fnmpkins.  Nutriment  in .  318 

Pumpkin  Seed.  Effect  of .  74 

Pumpkin  Seeds  for  Cows . 158 


Quince,  Japan., 


I? 

Railroad,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  86 

Rail  Holder .  *..423 

Rails,  Splitting . *  301 

Rain,  An  Inch  of.  199— Gauge,  450- 
Much,  370 — Where  Does  it  Come 
from,  199. 

Rains,  Summer . 3S6 

Iiain-fall,  Effects  of  Forests  oil,.  .398 

Rake,  Horse,  Which  is  Best .  9 

Raspberry >  New  Enemy  ot  the. ..369 

Rats,  Remedy  for .  88 

Raw-hide,  Soft . 357 

Reading  for  the  Family.  . .  ...  .467 

Read,  Learning  to . 227 

Reapers . 378 

Rennets,  Saving . 237 

Reports  Received .  251 

Rifle  Clubs.  In  Favor  of . 372 

Rifle  Shooting . *.  .455 

Iioad-Grader . *..  97 

Roller,  How  to  Use  a .  318 

Rollers,  Field . *..  96 

Roof,  A  Cement .  450 

Hoof,  To  Clear  of  Snow . *. .  10 

Roofs,  Repairing  Shingle . 365 

Hoofs,  Tar  for  Shingle . 170 

Roofing  for  Poultry  Houses,  As¬ 
bestos,  409. 

Root  Crops,  Care  of. . 216 

Hoot  Crops,  Preparing  Land  for.S58 

Hoot-Cutter . 438 

Hoots,  Pit.  for  Storing . *.  .421 

Rose-Bush,  Product,  of  one . 210 

Hoses,  Attar  of . 226 

Rotation .  ..216 

Rustic  Work. . *.  .304 

Rust,  To  Remove  or  Prevent.  .  ..371 

Ruta-Bagas,  Growing . 278 

Eve  among  Corn,  Sowing,  358— and 
'Cattle,  295— for  Winter  Pasture, 
342. 

s 

Salt,  Foreign  and  Domestic . 75 

Salt  or  Plaster . 170 

Sanitary  Arrangement  of  Farm 

Houses .  ...  .  50 

Saw-Frame,  Circular . 329 

Saws,  Gauge  for . *  461 

Sawing  Machine .  251 

Sawing  Wood  by  Hand-Power.74-158 
Science  Applied  to  Farming,  10—51— 
91-130-175-213-254-292-  334  -  373  -  413- 
454. 

Science  Made  Easy . 90 

Seeds.  Failure  to  Germinate . 346 

Seedsmen,  Important  to . 448 

Seed-Drill,  Planet .  7 

Seed-Sower,  Broadcast . 317 

Sewage.  Use  of  Town... . 422 

Sex  in  Education .  63 

Shaving  Horse .  197 

Sheep.  158-298-379  — and  Cattle 
Raising  in  Florida  and  Georgia, 
174  —  Anthrax  Fever  in,  277  — 
Beacon  Downs,  *  217  —  black- 
faced  Scotch,  277— Cotswolds  and 
Southdoivns,  SIS  —  Cross-Bred, 
*317  —  Crossing  Cotswolds  with 
Merino,  478 — Dipping.  *221  —  Dis¬ 
ease,  Grub  in  I  lie  Head,  398— Farm¬ 
ing,  239— Feeding  for  Profit.  411— 
for  Kansas,  319— Grade  Cdtswold 
Merino,  250— How  to  Catch  a.  *381 
— in  Lumber  Regions.  438—  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  358 — Keeping.  35S— Keeping 
on  the  Plains,  479— Lambs,  179-338 
—Care  of,  *182  —  Dipping,  *259— 
Lincoln, 459 — Long-"  ooled. Breed¬ 
ing,  318 — Merino,  136-397—  Merino 
or  Cotswold,  331— on  Shares,  Keep¬ 
ing,  75 — Prolific,  239  —  Questions, 
210— Ram,  Southdown  Fine,  *13— 
Ram6,  English, 379— Raising  in  the 
West,  75— Ram  for  Early  Lambs. 
75 — Rape  lor,  150— Roots  for.  19— 
Shelters,  *2*9  —  Shropshire,  477- 
Soiling.  *58— Southdown  or  Cots¬ 
wold,  399 — Wool,  136 — Wool  From 
Grade  Cotswold,  358. 

Sheep-Husbandry  In  Georgia . 478 

Sheep-Laurel . 158 


Sheep-Raising  in  Virginia . 49-183 

Sheep-Skins,  What  Becomes  of..  .423 

Sheep-Yards . 459 

Shingles,  Preserving . 239 

Shingling  Gauge . *..261 

Shirt  Bosoms  aud  Collars . *..188 

Shoes,  Wooden  . .  . 33 J 

Shooting  N  uisance . 222 

Shrubs,  Cinque-foil . *.  .384 

Skunk  Cabbage . 331 

Slop-Jar,  Place  for . *..146 

smoke  House . . *  462 

Snakes  Eggs,  About . 141 

Soap,  Keeping  Soft . 210 

Society,  American  Pomological, 
120-332-369. 

Socieiy,  N.  J.  State  Hort . 370 

Socks,  Over . *..  25 

Soils,  Calcareous..  238 

Soup-Bunch,  W  hat  is  a . *..186 

Sour-Krout,  How  to  make . *..468 

Sower,  Seymour’s  Broadcast . 74 

Sowing  Machines .  75 

Sowing  or  Planting,  Thick .  411 

Spaying  Fluid .  87 

Speaking-Tube  Call . . *..  25 

Spelling,  Improved  . 409 

Spelling  Matches . 216 

Springs,  Alter  Warm  Winters,  Cool, 
127. 

Squash,  A  Suckling . 450 

Squash,  Butman . *..  48 

Stable  Floor,  'light,  289 — Durable, 
290— Horse,  18. 

Stables,  Clean,  200  —  Ventilating 
Traps  for,  *460— Ventilation  of,  170 

Stacking  Stage . *.  .301 

Stacks,  Rooting  Felt,  lor . 371 

Stakes,  Setting . *..227 

Steam  and  V  ater-Power,  Relative 
Cost  of,  290. 

Steam  in  the  Kitchen . *..117 

Steam  Motor,  Parvin’s . 277 

Steamers,  N.  Y.  &  New  Haven. ..209 

Sticks,  High-Priced . 169 

Stock  at  the  Centennial,  Live,  211 — 
Farm,  Western,  *  177  —  Feeding 
Wheat  to,  114— For  the  Dairy,  319- 
In  the  South,  Care  of,  75— Profit 
from  Good,  462— Sending  by  Ex¬ 
press,  278— Upon  a  Wheat  Field, 
Feeding.  450. 

Stock-Raising  in  the  West . 238 

Stones.  Getting  out . 278 

Stone-Boats . *.  .128 

Stoves,  Taking  Down  and  Blacking, 
*  188. 

Strawberries,  307  —  at  Mass.  Hort., 
289— Barren,  S — Kinney's,  330. 

Straw  Mats . *..186 

Straw  Mats  or  Screens . *..114 

Straw.  To  Decompose . 279 

Stumps,  Extracting . 289 

Stump  Puller .  74 

Subsoiling,  166 — Effects  of,  171— or 
Deep  Plowing,  358. 

Sumach .  8 

Sunshine,  Use  the . 268 

Superphosphate,  Mapes . 157 

Swamps  aiul  Prairies,  Reclaiming 
Wet,  139. 

Swine  Association,  Berkshire...  .319 
Swine,  Barrenness,  Remedy  for,  437 
— Boar,  Profit  of  a  Berkshire,  290— 
Essex  Pigs,  Value  of,  198—  llogs. 
298— Disease  sin  ,87-451—  Corn-mud 
for,  95  —  Essex,  3S9  —  Mortality 
among,  75  — Ringing,  *  220— Salt 
for,  331— Scalding,  *  461— Starving, 
159— Swelling  on,  389— To  Make 
Fat,  478— ve.  Dogs,  197— V  eight  of, 
94— Western,  159— Pig,  A  (iced,  42 
—Pigs,  54— and  Perk,  158— Lran 
and  t  lover  for,  188— Essex,  239— 
Fattening,  9— Feeding,  114-318— 
Fine-Boned,  478— Focu  for  by  Ex¬ 
press,  479— Middlesex  Breed  of,  * 
217— Over-Feeding, 158— Pasturing, 
318— Raising,  179—  alt  for,  889- 
Scrofula  iu,  237— Sick,  239— Suf¬ 
folk,  473— Pig-Trough,  Improved, 
*  87— Raising  at  the  South,  289- 
Sows,  How  to  Feed  Breeding,  279 
—Trade  at  the  West,  176. 

Syringe,  Enema . 479 


Table,  Adjustable . . . *..104 

Table,  Easily  Made . *.  .104 

Tanners’  Refuse . 479 

Tanners’  V  aste,  To  Decompose, 
279. 

Tar-Boiler,  To  Make  a . *.  .461 

Teeth,  Care  of . 229 

Texas . 439 

“ The  Poultry  Buyer  ” . *.  .445 

Thrashing,  339— by  Steam,  378— Ma¬ 
chine,  Steam,  298— Machines,  331— 
Machines,  Traveling,  297. 

“  This  is  Foolishness ’’ . 238 

“Thoroughbred”  and  “Full  Blood,” 
169. 

Tiles  and  Brick .  8 

Tiles,  Substitutes  for  Drain . 409 

Tile-Drain  Ditcher . 331 

Tillage,  Does  it  Enrich  Land . 239 

Timber,  Time  for  Cutting . 291 

Tim  Bunker,  Esq .  45 

Tim  Bunker  on  'tramps . 299 

Tin-Ware,  Mending . 429 

Tomato  in  France,  Trophy . 173 

Tomatoes,  Training . * .  .145 

Tools,  Some  New  Uses  of  Old.*..  22 

Toys,  Wonderful .  332 

Train  Blacksmith . *.  .825 

Trap,  Cheap  Mole . 157 

Trap  for  Rats,  Another . *..189 

Trapping  Muskrats . 2S8 

Tree,  Beech  in  Flower,  *  265— Blue- 
Gum,  102^-Cliiuu,  466— Kum-Quat- 
*  21— Peddlers  and  Agent  ,  383— 
Silverthorn.  Hardiness  of.  210- 
Sorrel,  387— Strawberry,  467— Y  el- 
low  Wood,  *  424. 

Trees  from  Cuttings,  Evergreen,  58 
—Eucalyptus  in  California,  368— 
Kodreuieria  paniculata,  387 -Mag¬ 
nolias,  An  Avenue  of,  466. 

Troubles,  Imaginary . 458 

Tule  and  the  “  Chinee  ” . 199 


Underdraining . 90-199-358 

Uncicrdrains . . . ,...316 


IV 


INDEX 


¥ 

Ventilators,  Hay  and  Grain. . .459 
Veterinary  College,  American... 249 

Veterinary  Practice . 199 

Vines  at  the  Windows . .228 

Vines  for  France,  American . 73 

Vine  for  Shade,  A  Pretty . 429 

w 

Wagon,  How  to  Build  a  Good  Farm, 
303. 

Wagon  Springs,  Torsion . 209 

Wagons  and  Wagon  manufacture, 
335. 

Wagon-Box,  Place  for . *..343 

Wagon- Jack .  75 

Walks  and  Talks  Correspondence, 
9-114-159-198-239-278-318-358-398-438- 
478. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  — 
No.  133,  14;No.  184, 54;  No.  135,94; 
No.  136,136;  No.  137,178;  No.  138, 
218 ;  No.  139,  258  ;  No.  140,  298  ;  No. 
141,  338  ;  No.  142,  378  ;  hi  0.  143,  418  ; 
No.  144,458. 

Warts,  to  Remove . 171 

Washing,  Can  it  he  Made  Easy. .  .308 

Wash-Tubs,  Stationary . *.  .468 

Wastes . 261 

Water  and  Ice .  19 

Water,  Effects  of  Impure . 398 

Water  Pipes .  74 

Water,  To  Draw  from  a  Spring  *  97 

Water  Trough  for  Sheep . *..343 

Water  Trough  for  Stables . *.  .340 

Weather,  Dry . 258 

Weddings,  Tin . 267 

Weeds . 298 

Weeds,  Charlock . 8 

Weigh,  Measure,  and  Count . 303 

Well,  Impure . 279 


West,  Going . 1 _ 73 

•'What’s  in  a  Name” . 250 

What  is  the  Most  Profitable . 223 

Wheat,  218-258— And  Flour.  Exports 
of,  371— And  iiye,  Crossing,  238— 
Clawson,  438— Condition  of  Win¬ 
ter,  210— Crop  in  England,  449— 
Diehl,  318— Feeding  to  Horses,  239 
—Flour,  Cold  Air  Attrition,  409— 
North-western  Spring,  7— Running 
to  Straw,  477— Sowing,  250— Sow¬ 
ing  on  Good  Land,  398— Summer- 
Fallowing  for,  250— vs.  Bran,  114 — 
White,  358— Winter  &  Spring,  467. 

Wheels  for  !■  arm  Wagons . 439 

Whitewashes,  Out-door . 157 

Who  Write  forth  e  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  7. 

Will  it  Pay? .  46 

Willows,  Osier .  98 

Windmills .  170 

Windmills  for  Irrigation . 279 


Wind-Power . 419 

Winter,  Cold . 136 

Winter  Feed,  Procuring . 3t-0 

Wire  for  Mending  Harness . 371 

Woman  of  the  Improving  Kind  187 
Wood-Sawing  by  Horse-power. *.181 

Wool,  Combing . 159-239 

Work,  Fall . 14 

Work,  Hints  about,  Jan.,  2;  Feb.. 
42 ; March, 82;  April,  122 ;  May,  166 
June,  206;  July,  246;  Aug.,  286 
Sept.,  326;  Oct.,  366;  Nov.,  406 
Dec.,  146. 

Workshop,  Hints  for  the . *..301 

Wrenches,  Bolt . *..301 


Recipes. 

Bacon,  To  Prepare .  7 


Barley  and  Onion  Stew . 26 

Breakfast  List. ...  . 147 

Cabbage,  How  to  Eat  and  Cook]  65 

Cake,  Corn-Starch . 389 

Celery,  Cooking . 104 

Cooking  some  Things  we  Like... 389 

Corn  Fritters . 389 

Gems,  White .  fi4 

Graham  Flour . 28 

Hams,  Virginia .  . .]]]  74 

Ice  Cream . 267 

Mince  Meat  . 309 

Minced  Meat . 228 

Oat  Meal . 309 

Oat-meal  .Mush  made  into  Bread,  20 

Pies,  Materials  for . 388 

Pressed  Beef,  Improved . 389 

Puddings,  Queen  of . 389 

Rolls,  White . 147 

Royal  Dish  “Dorn  Pedro” _ *..428 

Sausage  Meat,  Keeping . 267 

Tomato  Catsup . 398 


TO  EILMJSTIMTM: 


W  FdDMJME 


Air  in  Stables,  Pure . (5) .  .341 

Apple,  Basset . (2) .  .101 

Apple,  Mystic . (2)..  24 

Asbestos . (2).. 296 

Atomizer . (2).. 102 

Aunt  Sue’s  Chats.  ..(11) .  ,189-(11)  471 

B 

Baby- Jumper . (2).  .348 

Ball-Covering . (2)..  27 

Bark-Cross,  Ornamented . 270 

Barn,  Dairy . (4) .  .140 

Barnyard . 41 

Barrack,  or  Shed  for  Straw..(2)..381 

Basket,  Frying . 146 

Basket,  Michigan  Peach . . .424 

Bee  Hive  Frame . (4) . .  52 

Belt,  How  to  Lace  a . (3) .  .138 

Bird9,  Feeding  in  Winter,  68— Quail, 
Arizona,  142— Redstart,  American, 
297- Water  Turkey,  257. 

Blacksmith  Shop,  Farm . (3) .  .180 

Bladder  for  Giving  Injections...  .421 

“  Bobbing  for  Eels  ” . 285 

Bolt,  How  to  Make  a . (6). .256 

Box,  Marketing .  55 

Bulb,  Quamash . . . 305 

Butterfly  Scales . 148 

c 

CanB,  Use  for . (2).. 104 

Card  Basket,  How  to  Make  a. (4). 391 

Carpet-Stretcher . . . 146 

Cart  for  Liquid  Manure . 182 

Carts,  Tumbler . (2)..  53 

Castor  Beans,  Sled  for  Harvest.. 301 

Catch-All,  How  to  Make . (3)..  105 

Cattle,  Breton,  93— Calves,  Pens  for, 
(4)  182— Cow  and  Calf, 10th  Duchess 
of  Geneva,  (2)  337— Cow,  “  Pales¬ 
tine  ”  Jersey,  405— Cow,  “  Victoria 
Victrix,”  13— Jerseys,  A  Pair  of, 
135— Shorthorn  Prize,  135— To  Pre¬ 
vent  Cows  Sucking  Themselves, 


(2)  420. 

Chain,  How  to  Mend . (2).  .420 

Chair,  Homemade . (2). .229 

Cheese-Making,  English _ (10) .  .339 

“  Christmas  Morning  ” .  68 

Cistern, Rock .  (2).. 422 

Clamp,  A  Useful . 181 

Clamp  for  Harness . 182 

Clevis  Key . 261 

Coffee,  Something  About.. ..(5).. 268 

Conservatory  Chapel . 344 

Cork  Pullers . (2).. 309 

Corn  Crib,  Improved . 341 

Corn-Husker,  New . . . 412 

D 

Dairy,  Pennsylvania . (4) .  .172 

Dish-Swab . 347 


Dog,  Esquimaux . 297 

“  Dom  Pe  dro  ” . (2) .  .428 

Donkey,  Mechanical . 470 

Draining  Hollows .  18 

Drain,  Board . 438 

Drain,  House . (2).. 295 


Drains,  Cleaning,  (6)  420— Flushing, 
(4)  221 -Log,  (2)  223 -Making 
Wooden,  (2)  97. 

E 


Engine,  Portable  Steam . 264 

Engraving,  Tint . 310 


Engravings,  How  They  arc  Made, 
(5)  231. 

Evergreen,  California  Nutmeg..  .185 
Evergreens,  Florida  Torreya . 264 


“  Evidences  of  Guilt  ” . 272 

F 

Factories,  Remington . (6)..  88 

Feed  Troughs,  Horse . (2).. 342 

Feed  Cooker,  Cheap . (2)..  139 

Fence,  Bank  and  Wire,  220— Poles, 
Cutting,  (3)  96  — Portable,  420- 
Posts,  To  Raise,  380. 

Fences,  Cheap . (4)..  95 


Flowers,  Bellwort,  Large-Flowered, 
265— Canna,  Native,  21— Lobelia, 
Double  Bedding,  185— March,  (8) 
106— Standing  Cypress,  101— Ver¬ 


bena,  Hardy,  425. 

Fluke,  Liver . (6).. 379 

Fodder,  Storing  Green . (6).  222 


Fruit  Cans,  Uses  for  Old _ (9)..  25 


G 


Garden  Helps . 

.(2).. 187 

Gate,  A  Sliding . 

. 140 

“  Gathering  Spruce  Gum  ”, . 

. 384 

“  Geese  and  the  Spitz” . 

. 150 

Granaries  and  Grain  Bins. . 

.(6).. 260 

Grass,  Barn-Yard . 

. 464 

Grass,  Broom  Sedge . 

. 464 

Greenhouse  and  Extension. 

. 23 

Grinding  Tools,  Frame  for. 

.(3).. 340 

Grindstone,  To  Hang . 

.  17 

Grouse,  or  Partridge  Shooting,” 
365. 


Halter  fpr  Choked  Cow . 461 

Hammer  and  Chisel . (2).  .301 

Hand-Glasses . (3) .  .143 

Harness  for  a  Bull . (3).. 800 

Harrow,  Making  a  Brush .  98 

“Having a  Good  Time” . (2).. 352 

Hay,  Baling  for  Market . (5).. 137 

Hitching  Strap . 182 

Hoist- Wheel .  02 

Homes,  Adornmontof  Rural. (2). 100 
Hoop  Poles  and  Hoops . (5)..  16 


Horse,  Cold  Water  Dressing  for, 
(2)  17. 


Horse  “Flodden”... . 177 

Horses,  Colts,  Breaking,  (2i  183— 
'UoqI,  (4)  48  — Stallion  “Night- 
"  shade,”  165. 

Hoof,  To  Cure  Split.. ...... ..(6). .421 

House  and  Cellar  for  Storing  Brew¬ 
ers’  Grains,  221. 

House  Plan,  1 5j  88 — (6>  128—16)  172- 
(5)253 — (5  )  292— (4)  833— (4)  372- (4) 
415— (6)  453. 

House,  Portable  Summer . 304 

Household  Conveniences _ (5; .  .347 

Hydra,  How  it  Lives . (2) .  .390 


Ice  Box,  Home-Made. . .  .^ . 228 

Ice,  Cutting  in  Shallow  Ponds.(2) .  57 

Ice  Harvest .  1 

Ice-House,  How  to  Build  and  Fill, 
(3)  460. 

Insects,  Beetles,  Click,  310— Buffalo 
Gnat,  (2)  262— Cabbage  Bug,  Har¬ 
lequin,  306— Colorado  Potato  Bug, 
304— Lady  Bug.Larvse, 294— Locusts 
and  Grasshoppers,  (2)  261—“  Pota¬ 
to  ”  Bugs,  Pan  for,  294— Some  Cu¬ 


rious,  (2)  192 — Weevils,  Pea  and 
Bean,  186. 

Irrigating,  Plans  for . (4) .  .375 

K 

Knee-Cap . 26 

Knife  Cleaner . 308 

L 

Ladders,  Extension . (3) .  .296 

Ladders  for  House  and  Barn.  3)  .341 
Land,  Clearing  by  Blasting. .  (2) . .  17 

“  Largest  Land  Tortoise  ” . 432 

Lathe,  Home-Made .  97 

“Learning to  Sew” . t...  28 

Lime  Kilns,  Permanent . (5)..  56 

“Lunch  Time  in  the  Field” . 245 

M 

Magic . (5)..  66 

Manure,  Piling . (2).  419 

Manure  Tank,  Liquid . (2) . .336 

Manure-Pit,  Italian .  18 

Marker,  Garden .  99 

Markers,  Field . (2).. 134 

Mat,  Dairy . (5)..  64 

Match-Scraper .  27 


Milk,  Apparatus  for  Warming. .  .180 
Milk  Shelves  in  the  Kitchen.  (2) .  .468 
Mills,  To  Steady  Portable.  ...(5).  .382 
“  More  Frightened  than  Hurt,”.  .312 


Muzzle  for  Horses . 261 

N 

Nonsense,  a  Bit  of .  65 

Nut,  New  Lock . 220 

Nuts . (5).. 229 


o 


Ox- Yoke . (3).. 414 

P 

Patchwork,  Flying  Goose ...  (3) . .  64 

Pigeon,  Baldhead . 177 

Pig-Trough,  Improved . (2)..  97 

Pin-Cushion . 27 

Pin-Cushion,  Vest . (7) .  .471 

Pit  for  Mangels . 438 

‘‘  Planker  ” . 22 


Plant,  (See  Flowers,)  Chinese  Saxi¬ 
frage,  (2),  224 — Papyrus,  350— Rocky 
Mt.  Bramble,  305— Tanning,  224. 

Plants— Blue  Stokesia,  385— Cuphea, 
Hyssop-leaved, 21— German  or  Par¬ 
lor  Ivy,  465— Goethe,  01  — Oxalis, 
(4),  61— Rose,  Cherokee,  465— Rose 
of  Japan,  Ramanas.  345  —  Thick- 
Leaved,  225— Tuberous-Rooted  Be¬ 
gonias,  184— Turkey’s  Beard,  345 — 
“  White  Sage,”  57. 

Plow,  Double  Furrow,  12— Double 
Furrow  Scotch,  20— Subsoil,  22- 


Plows,  Shoes  for . (2) .  .180 

Pokes,  Animal . (6)..3S1 

Polishing  Iron . 188 

“  Poor  Robin  Red-Breast” . ..472 

Portrait,  M.  Quinby . 376 

Pot-Cover.  Rustic . 264 


Poultry— Chicken  Coops  from  Bar¬ 
rels,  (2),  139— Chicken  Coops,  (4), 
300— Ducks,  Wild,  <4),  417— Duck- 
Winged  Game,  457  —  House  and 
Nest,  (3),  134— Leghorns,  Brown, 


457— Buyer,  the,  445— Keeping  as  a 
Business,  (2),  380. 

Puzzle  Picture . 65-147-189-349 

Puzzle  Pictures . (3)..  105 

R 

Rag-Tying  Machine . (2).. 228 

Rail  Holder . 423 

Rails,  Splitting . (2) .  .301 

Railroad  Train  in  America,  First. 469 

Regatta,  Boys’ . 105 

Rifle-Shooting,  Curiosities  of  (11)455 
Roads,  Snow-Plow  for  Breaking.  .52 

Road-Grader . )2)..  97 

Rock,  the  Sphinx . 469 

Rollers,  Field . (4)..  96 

Root  Scraper .  19 

Roots,  Pit  for  Storing . (3).. 421 

s 

Sail  Boats . 138 

Saw-Gauge . 461 


Sheep— Beacon  Downs,  217— Cross- 
Bred,  (2),  377-Dipping,  221-259- 
How  to  Catch,  (3),  380— Pen  for 
Ewes,  182— Ram,  Fine  Southdown, 
13— Shed,  (5),  57— Shelters,  (3),  219 
—To  Prevent  Jumping,  421. 

Shingling  Gauge . (2).. 261 

Shrubs—”  Cinque-foil,  Shrubby.. 385 


Slop-Jar,  Place  for . 146 

Smoke-House . (4) .  .462 

Smoke-House  and  Oven . (8).. 388 

Snipe  Shooting .  81 

Soap  Bubbles . . 67-107 

Soap  Bubble  Toy .  27 

Sock,  Over .  25 

Soup-Bunch,  Charleston . 184 

Sour-Krout.  Howto  Make. ..(3). .468 

Speaking  Tube  Call .  25 

Squash,  Butman .  48 

Squashes,  Strange  . .  .• . 108 

Stables,  Horse . (3)..  18 

Stables,  Ventilating  Trap  for _ 460 

Stacking  Stage.- . 301 

Stakes,  Setting . (2).. 227 

Statuette-Stand . (4).. 471 

Steam  Engines,  Agricultural . 224 

Steam  in  the  Kitchen . 147 

Stone-Boats . (3) .  .128 

Stove,  Concealing  a . 188 

Stove  Polish,  Box  for . 428 

Straw  Mats,  Frame  for,  186— Straw- 
Mats,  Making,  (7)|144. 

Sunflower  Girl . 232 

Swim,  Learning  to . (2).  .350 

Swine— Hogs,  Ringing,  (4)  220— Mid¬ 
dlesex  Sow,  217. 

Table,  Adjustable,  (2)  104— Ironing, 


(2  )  308— Made  from  a  Box,  104. 

Tar  Boiler . 461 

The  Broken  Arm  and  the  Tame 

Crows . 232 

The  Cow  Doctor . 205 

The  Homesteader . 121 

“The  Long  Saturday  Afternoon”192 

The  Train  Blacksmith . 325 

Thrashing  Machine,  Evener  for.. 299 

“Tired  Little  Robbie  ” . 150 

Tomato  Trellis . 144 

Trap  for  Rats . 189 

Tree,  Blue-Gum,  101— Kum  Quat,  24. 
Trees— Beech  in  Flower,  265— Palm, 
India,  143— Yellow  Wood,  424. 

¥ 

“  V alentin  e’s  Morning  ” .  68 

Vat,  Scalding . (2).. 461 

Ventilators,  Hay  and  Grain.  (6) .  .459 


Wagon-Box,  Place  for . 344 

Wash-Tubs,  Stationary . (3).. 468 

Water,  To  Draw  from  a  Spring,  97 
— 1 Trough  for  Sheep,  843— Trough 
for  Stables,  S40. 

“  Who’s  Afraid?  ” . 429 

Windmill,  Paper . (2 ) .  .270 

Wrenches,  Bolt . 3). .301 

Wood,  Sawing  by  Horse- Power, 

(3)  181. 

Y 

“  Young  Indians  on  the  Move  ”..392 


“  Zip  Learning  his  First  Trick  ”.108 
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If  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  au  ample  supply  of 
ice  in  the  household  in  the  hot  summer  months, 
or  its  conveniences  and  value  in  the  dairy,  have 
been  once  experienced,  the  ice  harvest  will  not 
afterwards  he  neglected.  As  compared  with 
its  actual  value,  the  cost  of  ice  is  frequently 
very  small.  The  cutting,  hauling,  and  packing 
away,  ought  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  ton.  A 
very  excellent  ice-house,  that  will  contain 


enough  for  an  ordinary  family,  can  be  put  up 
at  a  very  moderate  expense,  especially  if  one 
does  a  good  part  of  the  work  himself.  If 
properly  cared  for,  such  a  building,  even  if  a 
rough  one,  will  last  many  years.  In  most 
places  a  supply  of  ice  may  be  procured  from 
rivers,  ponds,  or  lakes,  at  the  expense  of  cutting. 
A  case  is  known  to  the  writer,  in  which  a  pond 
was  made  by  damming  a  brook,  at  a  cost  of 


two  weeks’  labor  of  one  man.  The  owner  of 
this  pond  received  $100  the  first  winter  from 
selling  ice  at  25  cents  a  load.  In  localities 
where  there  are  no  natural  ponds,  such  a  plan 
is  sometimes  practicable,  and  by  a  little  manage¬ 
ment  a  pond  can  be  secured,  which  will  not 
only  give  a  supply  of  ice  for  the  owner  and 
others,  but  furnish  a  place  for  skating  during 
the  winter,  and  thus  unite  pleasure  and  profit. 
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German  Ivy.— “A.  G.  R.”  Of  course 
German  Ivy  is  not  Mikania  scan  dens,  as  that  is  a  native 
plant,  hut  Senicio  scandens,  or  as  some  have  it,  S.  mikan- 
erktes.  Y#u  will  notice  that  the  article  in  the  Gardener's 
Monthly  is  a  contribution.  Of  course  the  editor  knows 
better,  and  he  could  not  have  carefully  examined  the 
article,  or  he  would  not  have  let  this  pass,  or  allow  the 
pretty  little  Olhonna  to  be  called  “  bag-wort.” 
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The  commencement  of  a  new  year  is  the  most 
appropriate  time  to  open  a  day-hook,  and  begin  to 
keep  not  only  accounts,  but  a  record  of  events. 
The  farmer  or  the  mechanic  who  neglects  this,  is 
not  a  business  man.  Thorough  business  habits  are 
as  needful  to  the  success  of  a  farmer,  as  for  that 
of  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer — for  a  fanner 
is  both  of  these.  He  manufactures,  buys,  and  sells. 
If  he  does  not  know  the  cost  of  his  wares,  whether 
they  be  wheat  or  pork,  lie  can  never  he  sure  if  he 
is  doing  business  at  a  loss  or  a  profit.  No  elaborate 
system  of  book-keeping  is  needed.  A  plain  daily 
record  or  diary  of  occurrences  is  first  needed.  From 
this,  once  a  week,  can  be  posted  into  a  simple  ac¬ 
count  book,  everything  that  relates  to  purchases, 
sales,  payments,  contracts,  and  work  done  upon 
each  crop,  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  will  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  memory.  A  daily  journal  will  be  a  valuable 
record  of  facts  and  experiences,  of  great  use  in  the 
future.  Such  a  record  for  the  past  year  would  be 
profitable  reading  now,  and  many  hints  for  one’s 
guidance  would  he  always  at  hand.  What  a  man 
knows  is  but  little  compared  with  what  he  has 
forgotten.  When  the  year’s  experiences  are  writ¬ 
ten  down  and  indexed  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
needed  information  is  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
This  is  the  appropriate  season  for  laying  out  plans 
for  the  new  year.  To  have  a  well-digested  plan  is 
the  best  preparation  for  a  successful  year’s  work. 
A  methodical  man,  whether  farmer  or  not,  is  a  man 
of  comparative  leisure,  and  yet  he  accomplishes 
much  more  work  than  the  one  who  is  without  plan 
or  system.  He  is  rarely  the  victim  of  accident,  and 
if  one  occurs,  there  is  leisure  to  repair  damages 
before  mischief  is  done.  This  is  a  time  also  to 
clear  off  old  scores,  to  pay  debts,  and  settle  accounts. ' 
Business  men  complain  of  the  want  of  money, 
and  look  to  the  farmers  for  relief.  The  farmer  who 
owes  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  Western  village,  has  it 
in  his  power  to  set  in  action  an  impulse  that  will 
be  felt  through  a  hundred  distinct  points,  until  it 
reaches  one  of  the  great  Eastern  cities.  By  paying 
his  debts,  be  enables  another  to  be  paid,  and  so  this 
goes  on,  and  thousands  of  such  collections  gather 
and  swell  into  a  stream,  which  overflows  at  the 
money-centers,  and  straightway  we  hear  of  active 
trade,  money  in  plenty  going  west  again,  to  pur¬ 


chase  grain  or  pork,  and  thus  the  money  finds  its 
way  back  again  to  the  pockets  whence  it  started. 

ISiMts  afeosit  W©i*ik» 

Marketing  Crops  has  gone  on  but  slowly  this  sea¬ 
son.  Prices  are  low,  not  only  here,  but'  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  promise  of  higher  prices  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  newly  sown  crops  are  in  splendid 
condition,  and  there  must  be  some  unusually  bad 
weather  for  the  markets  to  be  affected  from  this 
cause.  It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  hold  produce.  The  farmer  has  an  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  hold  or  sell  his  grain,  as  he 
pleases,  but  it  is  well  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
holding  it  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  absurd 
demands  of  those,  who  question  this  right.  There 
is  a  more  sensible  way  of  looking  at  this  matter 
than  th^t,  which  is  to  regard  the  simple  profit  or 
loss  in  holding  or  selling,  in  view  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  markets. 

Economy ,  in  everything,  upon  the  farm  and  in  the 
household,  will  be  needed.  We  are  passing  out  of 
a  cycle  of  high  prices,  and  probably  entering  one  of 
low  prices.  If  profits  are  to  be  kept  up,  expenses 
must  be  reduced.  Tools  must  be  carefully  used 
and  preserved.  Little  things  must  be  watched  as 
carefully  as  large  ones.  The  boys  and  girls  must 
not  be  ashamed  to  ride  in  the  farm  wagon  rather 
than  go  in  debt  for  a  carriage.  Debt  must  in  most 
cases  be  religiously  avoided.  A  year  or  two  of 
hard  times  may  prove  a  blessing,  if  they  lead  to  a 
system  of  buying  only  for  cash. 

Look  out  for  Fire. — At  this  season  much  work  is 
done  in  the  barn  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  observed.  The  lamp 
should  not  be  trimmed,  or  filled,  or  lighted,  in  the 
bam  or  stables,  nor  near  them  ;  do  not  keep  matches 
in  any  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  fires.  If  there  is  an  in¬ 
surance  upon  the  buildings,  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  expire  without  renewal,  and  if  there  is 
none,  procure  one  without  delay. 

Snow  should  be  removed  from  weak  or  flat  roofs 
after  every  storm,  lest  the  weight  should  be  too 
much  for  them.  It  should  be  also  removed  from 
doorways  and  yards  as  soon  as  it  stops  snowing. 

Hoads  and  Paths. — Clear  after  every  snow-fall. 
Cows  and  ewes  may  be  seriously  injured  by  wading 
through  deep  snow  or  mud,  and  heavy  in-lamb 
ewes,  falling  in  the  deep  snow,  are  sometimes  un¬ 
able  to  extricate  themselves.  It  is  well  to  throw 
down  some  of  the  fences,  or  open  gates,  in  places 
where  drifts  may  gather,  to  save  the  labor  of  re¬ 
moving  the  snow,  which  would  accumulate. 

Care  of  Stock. — Liberal  feeding  will  he  found  of 
benefit  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  Observe  caution  with 
cows  in  high  condition  ;  as  they  near  the  period  of 
calving,  let  their  feed  he  gently  laxative,  and  not 
stimulating.  No  corn-meal  should  be  given  to  such 
cows.  Bran  is  safe  feed,  and  if  there  is  any  sign  of 
fever,  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  or  a  dose  of  salts,  should 
be  given,  as  a  precaution  against  milk-fever.  Pure 
air  is  of  vital  consequence  to  stock  confined  in 
stables.  Animals  will  maintain  their  natural  heat 
better  in  pure  cold  air,  than  in  a  warm  foul  one. 

Feeding  Straw. — Straw  is  too  valuable  to  be  used 
for  bedding,  whenever  other  absorbents,  such  as 
sand,  swamp  muck,  leaves,  or  sawdust  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Horses  working  moderately  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  upon  clean,  bright  straw,  cut  and 
mixed  with  six  quarts  of  meal  daily.  A  feed  of 
long  hay  and  oats  may  be  given  on  Sundays,  to  save 
labor,  and  as  a  welcome  change.  Common  sheep 
will  do  well  fed  on  straw,  with  a  pint  of  corn,  or  a 
quart  of  bran  daily  ;  the  heavier  bodied  breeds  will 
require  a  pound  of  oil-cake  meal,  or  some  roots, 
and  at  least  one  feed  of  hay  daily  in  addition. 
Sheep  are  not  early  feeders,  and  love  to  lie  late. 
They  need  not  be  fed  until  after  breakfast.  Other 
stock  should  be  fed  before  breakfast.  For  cows, 
straw  is  very  poor  feed. 

Com  Stalks.— -Cows  will  thrive  upon  well-cured 
corn  stalks.  As  good  butter,  both  in  color  and 
flavor,  has  been  made  in  winter  from  cows  fed 
wholly  upon  cut  stalks,  with  bran  and  meal,  as 
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when  they  had  the  best  hay.  But  the  stalks  should 
he  cured  green,  and  well  saved.  One  bundle  of 
stalks,  cut  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  will  go  as 
far  as  four  bundles  thrown  whole  to  the  cows. 

Water. — The  consumption  of  dry  fodder  makes 
an  ample  supply  of  water  necessary  for  the  stock. 
Green  fodder  contains  about  80  per  cent  (or  four 
pounds  out  of  five),  of  water.  Dry  fodder  contains 
about  16  per  cent  (or  one  pound  only,  out  of  six  of 
fodder)  of  water.  If  a  cow  consumes  20  lbs.  of 
dry,  solid  matter,  a  day,  in  the  shape  of  green  fod¬ 
der,  she  takes  with  it  80  lbs.,  or  nearly  10  gallons 
of  water ;  if  this  20  lbs.  is  in  the  shape  of  hay  or 
cornstalks,  she  takes  with  it  only  4  pounds,  or  half 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  remainder  must  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Many  poor  animals  cruelly  suffer  from  w-ant 
of  water  in  the  winter  season,  as  neglect  in  water¬ 
ing  is  common  enough. 

Lambs. — Early  lambs  pay  proportionately  better 
than  any  other  farm  stock.  All  that  is  needed  to 
have  them  in  perfection,  is  tact  and  care.  A  lamb 
twelve  hours’  old, and  on  its  legs,  is  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  if  kept  with  the  ewe  in  a  small  warm  pen. 
A  good  plan  is  to  have  pens  not  more  than  four 
feet  square,  in  a  quiet  stable,  in  which  to  pu,t  the 
ewes  a  day  or  two  before  they  yean.  In  such  quiet 
places  there  is  little  risk  of  losing  lambs,  by  their 
being  disowned  or  neglected.  Of  course  they  need 
looking  after  until  they  are  a  few  days  old,  when 
the  ewe  and  lamb  may  be  turned  out,  and  another 
ewe  take  the  pen. 

Ice- Gathering. — Cut  the  blocks  of  equal  size  and 
regular  shape  ;  16  or  18  inches  by  12  is  a  convenient 
size  ;  cut  equal,  so  that  they  can  be  packed  close¬ 
ly.  At  least  one  foot  in  thickness  of  dry  sawdust, 
cut  straw,  or  chaff  should  be  packed  closely  around 
the  heap,  and  two  feet  over  the  top  of  it.  The  ice¬ 
house  needs  double  walls,  eight  inches  apart,  filled 
between  with  the  same  sort  of  material,  and  a  tight 
roof  to  shed  rain  ;  the  eaves  may  be  open,  as  ample 
ventilation  tends  to  preserve  the  ice.  The  bottom 
of  the  ice-house  must  be  drained  perfectly,  and 
be  protected  entirely  from  the  access  of  any  cur¬ 
rent  of  air.  It  will  not  do  to  raise  it  above  the 
ground.  It  is  best  to  have  it  sunk  at  least  one  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  but  all  the  waste  water  from  the 
ice  must  soak  or  be  carried  away.  The  ice-house 
should  be  placed  upon  a  rise  of  ground,  and  never 
in  a  hollow.  A  house  of  rough  planks  or  slabs, 
drained  below,  ventilated  above,  and  packed  at  the 
sides,  will  keep  the  ice  as  well  as  the  most  costly  one. 

Sundry  Matters. — Look  to  the  horses  in  time,  and 
keep  them  rough  shod,  or  use  the  Goodenough 
shoe,  which  has  no  caulks,  and  is  the  safest  shoe  we 
know  of  for  winter  or  summer  use.  See  that  cel¬ 
lars,  cisterns,  and  root  pits  are  safe  from  frost.... 
Procure  seeds  for  the  spring,  before  the  busy  time 
of  the  seedsmen  arrives,  when  there  may  be  delay 
or  disappointment.  Select  seeds  from  the  granary 
while  there  is  opportunity  to  choose  the  heaviest 
and  largest  grain.  Keep  all  seeds  in  a  dry,  cool 
place. . .  .Watch  the  outlets  of  the  drains,  that  they 
do  not  become  closed  up ;  if  there  is  a  swamp 
on  the  farm,  now  is  the  time  to  dig  ditches  through 
it,  drain  it,  and  get  out  a  supply  of  muck  for  use 
next  winter.... Lay  up  a  stock  of  fuel  for  the 
whole  year,  in  a  weather-proof  shed,  cut  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use ....  Although  a  man’s  work  lies 
chiefly  out  of  doors,  let  him  not  neglect  to  give 
every  possible  aid  to  those  who  keep  the  house, 
and  relieve  them  from  work  which  may  expose 
them  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

- - - - - - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

With  the  new  year  we  meet  with  many  new 
readers,  and  a  word  to  them  may  be  timely.  These 
hints  about  work  are  not  intended  for  professional 
nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  florists,  for  such  will 
find  very  little  in  them  of  use.  But  the  large  class 
of  cultivators,  who  are  neither,  can  always  find 
here  some  seasonableand  useful  hints.  If  one  is 
engaged  in  fruit-growing,  market  gardening,  or  in 
raising  flowering  plants  as  a  business,  we  assume 
that  he  has  the  proper  books.  It  is  simply  the  fact, 
that  a  fruit-grower  can  not  afford  to  be  without  the 


writings  of  Barry,  Fuller,  Quinn,  and  others,  or  the 
market-gardener  or  flower-grower  without  the 
works  of  Henderson,  Quinn,  Brill,  and  others, 
whose  names  will  be  found  in  our  Book  List.  While 
these  works  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  those 
who  make  these  branches  of  horticulture  a  busi¬ 
ness,  they  are  also  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  ama¬ 
teur.  These  notes  are  not  repeated  year  after  year, 
notwithstanding  they  must  of  necessity  treat  of  the 
same  topics.  In  the  spring  we  plant,  and  in  the 
later  months  we  harvest,  and  so  far  as  this  goes, 
there  must  be  a  similarity.  But  each  month  the 
hints  are  freshly  and  carefully  written,  and  embody 
a  great  deal  of  our  own  garden  experience.  It  is 
no  news  to  our  older  readers,  but  we  may  say  to 
our  newly  acquired  friends,  that  a  large  garden  is 
kept  up  almost  entirely  as  an  adjunct  to  the  paper, 
in  which  are  yearly  tested  new  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  and  our  commendation  of  particular 
varieties  is  almost  always  the  result  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  garden  is  a  purely  experimental 
one.  We  have  never  sold  a  plant  or  seed,  and  have 
no  commercial  interest  in  any  plant  whatever. 
These  notes  are  written  for  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  and  are  usually  about  a  month  in  advance  of 
the  season  for  that  locality.  Those  living  further 
north  will  have  no  difficulty,  but  it  may  be  the  case 
that  we  come  too  late  for  those  in  warmer  places. 
It  is  impossible  to  provide  at  once  for  the  needs  of 
those  in  Nova  Scotia  and  those  in  Florida.  There 
are,  however,  two  periods  in  garden  operations  that 
are  safe  guides  everywhere.  “As  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,”  for  all  early  operations, 
and  “  com-planting  time,”  which  means,  when  the 
ground  is  warm,  and  cold  nights  are  over,  for  sow¬ 
ing  or  setting  tender  plants.  We  try  to  keep  these 
points  in  view  in  giving  our  hints,  and  thus  make 
them  applicable  to  all  localities.  Every  one,  and 
especially  a  novice  in  gardening,  should  keep  a  re¬ 
cord  of  each  day’s  work.  An  accurate  account  of 
each  planting  and  its  results,  whether  favorable  or 
otherwise,  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  guide  to  the 
operations  of  another  year.  In  the  winter  months 
much  preparatory  thinking  and  planning  can  be 
done.  Make  all  projected  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  on  paper  drawn  to  a  scale,  and  then  consult 
the  family,  boys  and  girls  included,  and  make 
them  interested  in  all  garden  operations.  If  the 
orchard  or  fruit-garden  is  not  mapped,  do  it  while 
there  is  leisure.  Mark  the  place  of  every  tree,  for 
labels  will  get  illegible  or  mis-placed,  and  a  record 
is  the  only  sure  way  to  keep  the  names. 

Orchard,  and  Sisirscry. 

Trees. — If  new  orchards  arc  to  be  set  in  the 
spring,  the  trees  should  be  ordered  this  winter, 
when  there  is  abundant  time  to  consider  the  matter 
and  to  secure  a  proper  selection  of  trees.  If  there 
is  a  nursery  near  by,  at  which  the  desired  6tock  ean 
be  had,  it  is  better  to  purchase  there,  rather  than 
send  to  a  distance  for  the  trees.  Our  opinion  of 
the  peddlers  and  agents,  has  often  been  given. 
First-class  nurserymen  have  a  reputation  which 
they  desire  to  keep  ;  they  are  careful  not  to  send 
out  any  trees  not  true  to  name. 

Hobbits  and  Mice. — Sec  hints  concerning  these 
animals  last  month,  and  page  19,  this  month. 

So-aping  and  washing  the  trunks  and  larger 
limbs,  will  destroy  many  eggs  of  injurious  insects. 
Use  a  wash  of  common  soft  soap,  thinned  to  apply 
readily.  The  best  implement  for  scraping  off  the 
loose  bark,  is  a  triangular  plate  of  iron,  having  3 
inch  sides  and  the  edges  ground.  This  may  be 
fastened  by  its  center  to  a  handle  2  to  3  feet  long. 

Insects. — The  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar  may  be 
readily  seen  on  the  ends  of  last  year’s  twigs,  and 
removed  now,  thus  saving  much  work  in  destroying 
their  nest  next  spring. 

Fruit. — The  very  warm  and  dry  autumn  just 
passed,  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  keeping  of 
winter  fruit.  Ordinarily  the  fruit  matures,  i.  c., 
completes  its  growth  and  ripens  its  seeds  upon  the 
tree.  When  placed  in  the  cellar  or  fruit  room,  it 
gradually  changes,  and  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  variety,  mellows,  or  comes  into  eating  con¬ 
dition.  In  many  localities  the  fruit  matured  very 


early,  and  by  the  time  it  was  gathered,  it  had 
already  made  considerable  progress  towards  the 
second  stage,  a  condition  that  has  been  favored  by 
very  mild  weather  siuce  picking  time,  in  which  it 
has  been  impossible  to  keep  the  fruit  properly  cool. 
This  sudden  ripening  has  caused  much  fruit  to.be 
thrown  on  the  market  earlier  than  usual  ;  there 
has  been  a  glut,  and  prices  have  been  low.  One 
lot  of  Baldwins,  and  other  good  varieties,  sent  by 
a  friend  of  ours,  netted  him,  after  deducting  ex¬ 
penses,  less  than  50  cents  per  bbl.  All  tha  t  can  be 
done,  is  to  keep  the  fruit  as  cool  as  the  weather 
will  allow,  without  freezing,  watch  it  closely,  and 
sell  or  use  as  it  comes  into  condition. 

HFruait  iKsM-dkMrao 

With  care  in  selecting  varieties,  one  may  enjoy  a 
succession  of  fruit  each  in  its  season,  from  the 
earliest  strawberries  in  June,  until  the  apple,  which 
lasts  until  fruit  comes  again.  Varieties  may  be 
selected  and  ordered  of  the  nurserymen  now,  and 
set  out  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens. 

Grape  Vines. — Prune  during  mild  spells,  and  save 
the  wood  of  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  propagate 
either  for  home  use  or  for  sale.  The  wood  may 
be  kept  readily  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  until  spring. 

Dwarf  Trees  may  be  broken  by  snow  and  ice,  if 
not  looked  to  after  severe  storms.  If  any  branches 
are  broken,  pare  the  wound  smooth,  and  then  cov¬ 
er  with  grafting  wax,  paint,  or  shellac  varnish. 

Kitclaesa  4»aE’«lem. 

Manure  is  the  key-stone,  the  king-bolt,  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  in  a  successful  garden. 
It  is  the  one  thing  of  which  a  wide  awake  gardener 
never  has  enough.  The  home  supply  is  usually 
supplemented  by  purchases,  and  those  who  buy 
should  now  make  contracts  with  stable  keepers, 
express  drivers,  and  all  who  keep  many  horses  for 
the  year.  The  farmer’s  garden  depends  upon  home 
supplies.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  best 
manure  goes  to  the  fields,  and  the  garden  gets  what 
is  left.  It  will  pay  to  give  the  best  manure  to  the 
garden.  Unless  the  heap  is  so  large,  that  the  heat 
of  its  fermentation  will  prevent  freezing,  the 
manure  should  be  kept  in  the  barn  cellar,  or  other¬ 
wise  under  cover.  Private  gardeners  may  well  fol¬ 
low  in  some  things  the  example  of  those  who  grow 
vegetables  for  a  living.  Aside  from  all  the  stable 
manure  they  can  make  and  buy,  they  supplement 
their  stock  by  sweepings  from  paved  streets,  the 
waste  of  brewers,  both  spent  hops  and  malt  refuse, 
and  keep  an  eye  open  for  every  fertilizing  materi¬ 
al  that  will  be  cheaper  than  fine  bone,  dried  blood, 
or  guano,  of  which  they  all  buy  more  or  less. 

Muck ,  if  frozen  one  winter,  and  then  allowed  to 
dry,  makes  an  excellent  absorbent  in  the  stables, 
and  if  composted  with  lime,  is  useful  on  light  lands, 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter.  So  with 

Leaves,  which  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  the 
gardener  can  never  have  too  many,  and  in  some 
localities  they  can  yet  be  collected.  Used  as  bed¬ 
ding,  they  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  manure 
heap,  and  mixed  with  stable  manure,  for  hot-beds, 
they  are  of  great  use.  One-third  leaves  and  two- 
thirds  manure  will  hardly  diminish  the  activity  of 
the  manure,  and  make  it  more  lasting ;  reversing 
the  proportions,  makes  a  mild  and  enduring  heat. 

Hot-bed  and  Frame  Sashes  are  now  made  so  cheap¬ 
ly  by  machinery,  that  it  is  often  better  to  buy  than 
to  make  them.  Near  New  York  we  pay  $1.40,  all 
ready  for  the  glass.  In  glazing,  bed  tho  glass  In 
putty  only  on  the  under-side.  A  good  coat  of  paint 
finishes  the  job.  Get  old  sashes  in  a  state  to  use  ; 
reset  glass,  paint,  and,  if  shaky,  put  a  brace  across. 

Straw-Mats  and  Shutters  are  as  necessary  as  sash¬ 
es,  especially  for  hot-beds.  Not  only  have  we  to 
generate  heat  by  the  manure,  but  to  prevent  its 
loss  at  night.  Straw-mats  can  be  readily  made  in 
bad  weather,  and  will  often  be  useful  for  other 
purposes.  Shutters  should  be  made  of  the  lightest 
stuff,  with  battens  or  cleats,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
sash.  In  very  cold  weather  a  mat  with  a  shutter 
over  it  will  be  found  very  useful.  Plants  in 

Cold  Frames  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  heat 
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than  from  cold.  The  object  of  putting  cabbages, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  etc.,  in  frames,  is  to  keep  them 
dormant,  as  well  as  to  shield  them  from  excessive 
cold.  If  they  are  stimulated  into  growth  by  too 
much  heat,  they  will  be  as  badly  off  as  if  severely 
frozen.  Beginners  err  in  keeping  the  plants  too 
warfn.  Air  the  frames  whenever  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  is  near  32°,  and  in  mild  weather  remove 
the  sashes  altogether. 

Hot- Beds,  for  sowing  seeds,  will  be  needed  this 
month  in  the  Southern  States ;  as  the  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  will  differ  in  each  locality,  we  need  only 
repeat  the  general  rule  that  they  should  be  started 
— whether  South  or  North — about  six  weeks  before 
it  will  be  safe  to  set  the  plants  in  the  open  ground. 


Flower  Jisa«8  ELsswk. 

Evergreens  are  apt  to  be  bent  out  of  shape,  by 
accumulation  of  snow  in  their  tops.  It  should  be 
shaken  out  while  light;  in  snows  heavy  enough  to 
cover  their  lower  branches,  shovel  away  and  clear 
them,  or  they  may  be  broken  as  the  snow  hardens 
and  settles.  Small  evergreens  of  untested  kinds, 
should  have  spruce  or  other  evergreen  boughs 
placed  around  them  for  a  few  winters. 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs  should  be  done  only 
when  necessary.  If  shrubs  are  pruned,  observe 
the  natural  habit  of  each,  and  do  not  expect  to 
make  one  with  curving  branches  grow  erect.  It  is 
the  variety  of  form  quite  as  much  as  variety  of 
color,  that  gives  beauty  to  a  clump  of  shrubs. 
Never  disfigure  an  evergreen  by  cutting  away  its 
lower  branches. 


<jia*eenlia©Mse  sieddl 

The  cultivator  of  plants  under  glass,  whether  it 
be  in  the  costly  conservatory,  a  modest  greenhouse, 
or  even  in  a  kitchen  window,  has  to  contend,  first, 
last,  and  ail  the  time,  with  various 

Plant  Insects. — No  matter  how  good  the  soil,  how 
careful  the  watering,  the  plant  will  not  flourish 
if  its  vitality  is  being  constantly  weakened  by 
insects.  These  not  only  live  upon  the  juices  of 
the  plant,  but  some  of  them  cover  its  leaves  with  a 
web,  which,  though  almost  invisible,  closes  the 
pores  through  which  the  plant  breathes. 

Water ,  Soap,  and  Tobacco ,  are  the  three  chief 
remedies,  and  they  are  readily  applied  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  their  use  is  more  difficult  upon 
house  plants.  A  bath  tub,  or  a  large  sink,  will 
allow  a  plant  to  be  laid  on  its  side  and  its  foliage 
thoroughly  drenched  on  both  surfaces,  with  slight¬ 
ly  warm  water  from  a  watering  pot  or  syringe. 
Ivies,  camellias,  and  other  smooth-leaved  plants, 
can  have  each  leaf  sponged  with  soap  aud  water, 
and  then  with  pure  water,  and  if  the  bark 
appears  unhealthy,  use  strong  soap  aud  water  with 
a  brush — an  old  tooth-brush  will  answer.  Tobacco 
infusion  is  sometimes  used,  the  plant  is  dipped  in 
it,  and  a  little  while  after  rinsed  in  water.  In 
greenhouses  the  house  is  regularly  smoked — at 
night  a  pan  of  coals  is  covered  with  damp  tobacco 
stems,  and  the  house  filled  with  a  dense  smoke, 
and  kept  closed  until  morning.  This  should  be 
done  regularly,  at  least  once  a  week,  whether 
insects  are  seen  or  not.  For  house  plants  a 
smoking  box  can  be  easily  contrived.  A  dry  goods 
box,  large  enough  to  allow  a  smoke  to  be  made 
and  not  heat  the  plants  too  much,  will  answer. 
Scale  of  all  kinds  can  be  picked  off,  and  this  is 
the  best  way  to  treat  the  mealy  bug,  when  there  are 
but  few  plants.  Those  who  love  plants,  will  find 
little'  difficulty  in  keeping  them  clear  of  insects 
—those  who  do  not,  had  better  not  keep  them. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  need  more  water  as  they 
come  into  bloom,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
wet  the  flowers.  Keep  cool,  to  prolong  the  bloom. 

Bulbs.  Bring  a  few  pots  each  week  from  the 
cellar,  or  wherever  they  are  stored,  and  give  water 
as  they  develop.  When  the  flower  buds  begin  to 
push,  weak  manure  water  may  be  used.  If  it  is 
desired  to  save  the  bulbs  for  planting  out,  the 
foliage  must  be  kept  growing  after  the  flowers  fade. 

Bust  is  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  house  plants. 


If  the  plants  can  not  be  removed  while  the  room  is 
being  swept,  then  contrive  a  cover  of  light  stuff, 
or  even  paper,  to  put  over  them.  Drench  in  the 
bath  tub  or  sink,  and  use  the  sponge. whenever  the 
leaves  are  dusty. 

Watering. — As  many  house  plants  suffer  from  too 
much,  as  from  too  little  water.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  see  the  soil  kept  thoroughly  soaked 
from  week  to  week.  This  will  answer  for  Callas, 
and  a  few  other  marsh  plants,  but  for  others  nature 
only  makes  the  ground  wet  occasionally,  and  often 
it  becomes  very  dry  before  rain  comes  again.  No 
invariable  rules  can  be  given  for  watering.  When 
a  plant  is  at  rest,  it  needs  less  than  when  growing, 
and  even  when  growing,  it  is  better  to  let  the  soil 
get  somewhat  dry  now  and  then,  before  watering. 
If  the  soil  is  full  of  water,  no  air  can  enter,  and  the 
roots  need  air  as  well  as  water. 

- •«*>  t  —a 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Nov.  13.  Dec.  12. 
Price  of  Gold  .  lio  1-1  1115-8 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  S3  05  @  5  05 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  Go  @  8  25 

Extra  Western .  4  TO  @  8  50 

Extra  Genesee .  5  50  @  7  75 

Superfine  Western .  3  05  @4  35 

Rye  Floor .  4  00  ®  5  25 

Corn-Meal.  . . .  .  4  00  @  5  10 

Wheat— All  kinds  ot  White.  1  22  @  1  38 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  02  @  1  28 

Corn— Yellow .  92  @  95 

Mixed .  83  @  92 

White .  —  @  1  05 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye .  . 

Barley  . . . 

Hay— Bale,  iR  100  lbs . 

STRAW',  ?!  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  TO  ®  . 

Hops— Crop  oi'1874,  ?!  ® . 

Feathers— Live  Oeese,  ?!  lb 
Seed— Clover,  ?!  ®  . 


Sugar— Refi’g& Grocery?!  ®  6><@  10 

Molasses,  Cuba.  ?!  gal. .  SO  @  47 

New  Orleans,  $  gal .  03  @  73 

Coffee — .Rio  (Gold) .  15K@  21 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  IP  lb.  8  @  23 

Seed  Leaf,  ?!  ® .  7  @  55 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?!  tt  28  @  65 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  lb .  25  @  52 !4 

California,  clip .  16  @  35 

Tallow,  9  lb  .  8J$@  9 

Oil-Cake— IP  toil . .  45  50 

Four— Mess,  7'  barrel .  19  50 

Prime  Mess,  iP  barrel .  19  25 

Beef— Plain  mess . .  9  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  %7  lb  14 
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.  „  ^  8  00 
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@  1  25 
@  32 

@  22 
@  17 

-  2  25 


Butter—  State,  IP  lb .  25 

Western,  IP  tt .  19 

Cheese . 6 

Beans—?!  bushel .  1  70 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?!  bu  ...  1  18 

Eggs— Fresli,  #  dozen  .  24 

Poultry— Fowls .  10 

Turkeys— ?!  lb .  6 

Geese,?!  pair .  112  _ 

Ducks,  v<  pair .  50  @  1  00 

Pigeons,  IP  dozen .  1  75  @  2  75 

Woodcock,  ?!  pair .  50  @  SO 

Grouse,  ?!  pair .  40  @  1  00 

Partridges,  ?!  pair .  30  @  90 

Venison,?!®  .  .  10  @  16 

TVild  Ducks,  ?!  pair .  40  @  2  00 

English  Snipe,  ?!  dozen _  1  25  @  1  50 

Yellow-leg  Snipe,  ?!  doz  .  50  @  1  00 

Quail,  IP  dozen .  1  50  @  3  00 

Plover,  IP  dozen .  1  50  @  2  00 

Hares,  ?!  pair .  65  @  80 

Rabbits,  per  pair . . .  —  @  — 

Turnips  v  bbi .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cabbvges— ?!  100 .  3  00  @  7  50 


@  38 

SU@  8J; 
43  75  @46  00 
20  62X@20  75 
19  50  @20  50 
9  50  @11  00 
13)4@  14k 

25  @  45 

15  ®  35 

6  @  10 

1  60  @  2  70 
1  25  @  1  33 
24  @  30 

10  @  15 

1 6  @  15 

1  37  @  2  50 

50  @  80 

2  25 
50 
40 

so 
10 
30 


@  2  50 
@  65 

@  75 

@  75 

@  16 
@  1  75 
@  - 
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Onions—?!  bbl. 


2  50  ©  3  50 


Potatoes — ?!  bbl .  1  50  @2  37 

Sweet  Potatoes—?!  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

BR003I-C0RN .  6  ©  10  % 

Grapes,?!® . .....  5  @  10 

Apples— ?!  barrel .  1  00  @  2  25 

Cranberries— ?!  box .  2  50  @10  00 

Green  Peas,  newr,  ?!  bushel..  1  65  @  2  00 

Sqi)ash,  ?!  bbl.. .  .  100  @125 

Cauliflowers,  ?!  dozen .  1  00  @  3  50 

Horse  Radish,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Peppers,  per  100 .  —  @  — 


@  1  50 
@  - 
@  75 

@  40 

@  1  25 
@10  00 
@  3  00 
©  2  50 
@  3  25 
@  14 

@  10 

1  00  @  2  25 

2  25  ©10  00 
©  2  00 
®  1  75 
@  5  00 
@10  00 
@  1  00 


50 
35 
1  00 
3  50 

2  25 
1  75 

3  00 

9 

3 


1  65 
1  25 
1  50 
5  00 
50 


Gold  has  been  up  to  112f,  and  down  to  110J,  closing 
December  12th,  at  11  If,  as  against  1101  on  November  12th. 
. . .  .Canal  navigation  having  been  closed,  for  the  season, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  month,  the  arrivals  of 
produce  from  the  interior  have  fallen  off  materially.  The 
supplies  of  Breadstuffs  available  here — though  not  very 
heavy — have  been  quite  liberal,  as  compared  with  the 
wants  of  buyers,  which  have  been  generally  less  urgent, 
particularly  on  export  account,  and  prices  have  been,  in 
most  instances,  depressed  and  lower,  influenced,  in  part, 
by  the  firmer  range  of  ocean  freights,  and  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  strike  of  the  stevedores  against  a  reduction  of  wages 
— which  circumstances  operated  against  the  export  busi¬ 
ness.  Toward  the  close,  the  stronger  range  of  gold  en¬ 
abled  holders  to  obtain  rather  better  prices  on  stock 
wanted  for  export.  Speculative  dealings  have  been  re¬ 
newed  in  Corn,  Oats,  and  Barley,  which  served,  to  some 
extent,  to  strengthen  values. .. .The  Cotton  trade  has 
been  quite  active,  but  the  heavy  arrivals  of  Cotton  at  the 
shipping  ports,  and  the  unfavorable  advices  from  Liver¬ 


pool,  have  led  to  a  slight  decline  in  prices,— the  market 
closing  weak ....  Provisions  have  been  pretty  freely  dealt 
in,  more  especially  hog  products,  largely  on  speculative 
account,  hut  at  very  variable  prices.  Pork,  Lard,  and 
Cut  Meats  closing  easier.  Bacon  firmer.  Beef,  Butter, 
aud  Cheese,  about  steady. ..  .Wool  has  been  recently  in 
much  better  demand,  chiefly  ou  manufacturing  account, 
closing  rather  in  favor  of  sellers.  The  main  inquiry  has 
been  for  domestic  fleece  and  pulled,  and  for  Texas  and 
California  product.  The  current  arrivals  of  California 
Fall  are  rather  poor  as  to  quality  and  condition. . .  .Hops 
have  been  in  more  request  for  home  use  and  shipment, 
and  have  been  on  the  advance. ..  .Hay  and  Straw  have 
been  quiet,  at  essentially  unaltered  rates. ..  .Seeds  have 
been  very  moderately  sought  after.  The  main  call  for 
Clover  Seed  has  been  from  export  buyers,  who  have 
recently  reduced  their  bids  to  our  quotations  for  prime 
samples _ An  active  trade  has  been  reported  in  Tobac¬ 

co,  mostly  for  shipment,  at  stronger  prices,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  closes  rather  tamely. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record -during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  13th,  1874, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  cl’s  this  m'th367,000  2,376,900  1,404,000  129,000  307,000  1,312,000 

26  cl’s  last  ni’tli3>4,000  3,115,000  1,807,000  104,000  471,000  1,306,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  cl’s  this  m’tli360,000  3,001,000  2,315,000  92,000  289,000  1,209,000 

26  d’s  last  m’tli  309,000  4,318,000  4,106,000  87,000  385,000  1,504,000 

il.  Comparison  toilli  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1874...  367, 000  2,370,000  1,-104,000  129,000  307,000  1,312,000 
25  days  1873. .  .331,000  3,230,000  2,066,000  0  400  537,000  922,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  ltye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1874. .  .360,000  3,001,000  2,315,000  92,000  289,000  1,209,000 

25  days  1873. .  .306,000  3,873,000  3,932,000  106,000  446,000  1,532,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bnsli.  bnsli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Dec.  7,1874.-4,513,396  1.220,973  15,925  16S, 391  890,899  135,622 

Nov.  9,  1874.. 3, 6S0, 141  1,727,510  19,123  117, 1S5  791,722  135,882 

Nov.  10,  1873.-1,720,338  3,133,896  22,907  232,942  755,153  82,674 

4.  Eeceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 

to  Dec.  1st. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Earley.  Oats. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

1874  ...165,200  23,791,500  17,723,200  337,600  3,428,400  3,584,500 

1873.. .. 153. 500  22,761,700  18,552,200  950,260  2,153,000  3,385,900 

1872.. .. 137.300  11,349.100  29,928,700  474,000  4.518,600  5,090,000 

1571. .  .  .290,700  21,313,400  20,042,300  1,107,900  3,839,400  6,639,400 

1870. . .  .430,400  17,124,700  4,805,100  587,500  3.984,700  6,167.500 

New  Y«rSs  ljiv«i»§flo<L*i£  Miirlcets. 

RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Nov.  16 .  8,731  48  1,755  29,813  53,943  94,320 

Nov.  23 . 10,307  67  1,297  29,240  53,559  94,470 

Nov.  30 .  7,935  90  981  23, OSS  48,937  81,031 

Dec.  7 .  8,028  60  1,0S6  28,855  51,018  89,053 

Dec.  14 .  6,271  80  1,224  25,709  89,955  73,239 


Total  for  Z  Weeks.  .41,272  351  6,310  130,732  247,412  432,113 

Cio.forprev.  4  Weeks  39,271  236  7,080  119,549  108,409  333,845 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  8,254  70  1,269  23,346  49,442 

do.  do.  last  Month...  9,817  59  1,770  29,887  42,177 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month.. W, 308  57  2,541  29,748  35,074 

EJeeff  Cattle. — The  market  for  the  past  five  weeks 
has  been  almost  entirely  without  change.  Had  it  not 
been,  however,  for  a  scarcity  of  good  beeves,  there  would 
have  been  a  decline.  The  sale  of  poor  stock  has  been 
dull  and  slow,  and  a  slight  over  supply  would  have 
brought  down  rates  4e.  per  lb.  The  strong  demand  for 
good  beeves  has  been  very  marked.  A  year  ago  choice 
beeves  sold  at  12@12Jc.  13  lb.  All  through  this  month 
they  have  rated  at  13@.13£c.  very  steadily.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  week  of  our  report,  the  market  was  £c.  fb 
higher,  extra  holiday  beeves  selling  for  13t@16c.  $  Jb  to 
dress  63  to  05  $  cwt.,  a  few  were  held  at  17c.,  but  not 
sold ;  good  native  beeves  brought  9@.llc.  $  ft  to  dress 
56,  and  Texas  and  Cherokces  74c.@10c.  $  fl>  to  dress  55 
to  56  lbs.  cwt. 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 
week  ending  Eange.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 


Nov.  16 .  G^@13^c.  9k5@10Kc.  10  c. 

Nov.  23 .  6K@135fc.  9J4@10p2c.  10  c. 

Nov.  30 .  65f@13Mc.  9M@10Kc.  10  c. 

Dec.  7 . 6M@13><c.  9^@10>^c.  10  c. 

Dec.  14 .  7>4®15  c.  10  @11  c.  10>4c. 


Milch.  Cows.— Theree  has  been  a  steady  demand 
for  cows,  with  a  fair  supply' ;  prices  are  unchanged,  good 

cows  selling  at  $40 $80  per  head _ Calves.— The 

good  supply  of  cheap  poultry  has  made  a  dull  market 
for  calves,  and  prices  have  gradually  weakened  day  by 
day,  without,  however,  falling  off  more  than  a  shade. 
Good  hog-dressed  veals  sold  at  the  close  at  12|@13  cts. 
<[3  lb.,  and  grassers at  $6.00@ $6.15  per  head — Slieep 
and  kaiaubs.— Good  sheep  have  been  firm  throughout 
the  past  month  ;  lambs  have  cased  ofl",  and  are  Jc.  II  lb, 
lower.  Some  Colorado  sheep  sold  for  4@4}c.  13  lb ; 
good  Canada  sheep  brought  G^c.  $  ft.  Closing  rates 
were  5@7c.  ^  ft.,  for  sheep,  and  6@7fc.  for  lambs  — 
Swine.— There  has  been  a  firm  market  for  hogs,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  receipts,  an  average  of  over  9,000 
more  than  last  month.  The  market  closed  irregular, 
and  with  a  tendency  downwards.  Live  hogs  are  quoted 
at  6$®7ic.,  and  dressed  8}<a>8Jc.  13  ft- 
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To  Ri>e.  Maul  witJaoiat  Money. — There 

will  be  found  upon  our  Premium  List  (see  page  33)  a 
large  number  of  most  useful  and  valuable  articles,  all  of 
which  are  new  and  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  any  of 
which  can  be  obtained  without  money  and  with  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  wed  directed  effort.  Among  these  are :  BeautJl  nil 
Silver-Plated  Articles  —  Fine  Table-Cut¬ 
lery— Gold  Fens  with  Silver  Cases— Chil¬ 
dren’s  Carriages,  Swings,  etc.— Watches— 
Pianos  —  Melodcons  —  Pocket-Knives  — 
Guns — Cultivators — Sewing,  Knitting,  and 
Washing'  Machines — Boohs,  etc.,  etc. — 
Read  all  of  page  33,  and  see  how  easy  you  can  obtain  one 
or  more  of  these  good  and  desirable  articles. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Igesnittiiag'  Money:  —  Checks  ©it 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

(jgf=  N.B.— ' The  New  I^ostag-e  Law. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  -list,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  he  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

ISouiasul  Copies  of  Toisaitae  Tliivfy- 

three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at 75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  i f  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Our  Western  Office.— Our  friends  in 
the  West  are  reminded  that  we  have  an  office  at  Lake¬ 
side  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  II. 
Busbey.  Subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist  are 
taken  there,  and  sample  copies  of  the  paper  and  chromo 
are  delivered,  and  orders  received  for  advertising  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  New  York.  All  our  books  arc  on  saie 
at  the  Western  Office.  Tlease  call  and  examine,  buy, 
subscribe,  and  advertise. 

Keauling"  tine  Auiverlisements  JPays, 

whether  one  wants  to  buy  anything  or  not.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  his  own  way  of  setting  forth  his  goods  or 
wares,  and  studying  those  business  announcements 
awakens  new  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  have 
had  some  of  our  most  valuable  new  business  thoughts 
start  up  when  running  over  advertisements  on  entirely 
different  subjects. ..  .There  is  one  satisfaction  in  reading 
the  advertisements  in  tlxis  journal,  that  is  afforded  in  few 
other  papers,  viz.,  that  the  editors  and  publishers  aim 
to  shut  out  all  unreliable  and  deceptive  persons  and 
things,  so  that  one  may  read  the  business  pages  with 
confidence....  The  advertising  pages  are  In  one  sense  a 
“  Grand  Bazaar,”  where  sellers  and  customers  may  meet 
for  mutual  acquaintance,  and  consultation  and  discussion. 
We  introduce  the  dealers  to  the  readers,  and  whenever  ad¬ 
dressing  these  dealers,  please  let  them  know  you  formed 
their  acquaintance  in  the  American  Agricultw'ist  Bazaar. 

Speak  a  Word  for  tlae  C*ei°3ianii 
Americas!  Agriculturist. — For  16  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  has  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Vaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 


English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors.  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  he  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

Institution  in  Nebraska  amtl  Kan¬ 
sas.— The  people  in  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are 
in  terrible  distress.  The  poorer  of  them,  who  are  the 
newest  settlers  in  the  western  parts  of  these  States,  have 
lost  all  their  crops  by  grasshoppers,  and  arc  entirely 
without  food  or  clothing,  except  as  they  receive  these 
necessaries  from  abroad.  Ten  thousand  persons  in 
Nebraska  and  twenty  thousand  in  Kansas  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  until  spring,  or  they  will  die  of  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger.  Money  is  needed  to  purchase  food  and  fuel  first. 
Donations  of  money  may  he  sent  by  check  or  Post-office 
order  to  F.  W.  Giles,  President  Topeka  National  Bank, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  for  the  account  of  the  Kansas  Central 
Relief  Association,  and  will  he  acknowledged  and  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  amount  returned.  Donations  intended  for 
Nebraska  may  he  sent  in  the  same  manner  to  General 
Brisbin,  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York,  or  to  Governor 
R.  W.  Furnas,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Packages  of 
clothing  for  Kansas  from  New  York  or  the  vicinity 
should  ho  sent  to  G.  Y.  Riclcseclcer,  Agent  of  the  Kansas 
Relief  Association,  317  Broadway,  New  York,  and  for 
Nebraska,  to  the  Nebraska  Relief  Association,  11  Bar¬ 
clay  street,  Now  York.  Farmers  generally  have  been 
this  year  sufficiently  favored  to  enable  them  to  afford 
some  relief  to  their  unfortunate  brethren  in  these  two 
States.  Dollar  subscriptions  have  been  started  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  already  some  have  responded. 
We  will  gladly  receive  and  forward  any  subscriptions, 
large  or  small,  that  may  bo  entrusted  to  us,  hut  the 
sender  must  indicate  which  State  his  contribution  is  for. 

lEmlavg-e  tlic  Clulbs  at  llie  §asiic 
Skates. — Any  club  of  subscribers  at  the  club  rates  can 
he  increased  at  the  same  rates  per  subscriber,  as  was 
paid  by  the  original  members.  Further,  a  club-gatherer 
can  run  his  club  up  so  as  to  get  reduced  rates  on  the 
whole.  Thus  any  one  having  sent  $5.40  for  four  sub¬ 
scribers  and  postage,  can  send  16  more  names  for  $16.60, 
postage  included ;  that  is,  $22  in  all  for  20  subscribers 
and  postage.  And  the  same  for  other  club  rates.  Still 
further :  Clubs  need  not  be  coiffined  to  one  post-office,  if 
all  the  names  are  sent  by  the  same  person. 

Western  IPonltry  Shows. — The  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Ass'n.,  will  hold  its  2nd  Annual 
Exhibition,  at  Oshkosh,  January  12  to  14.  D.  W.  Fer¬ 
nandez,  Sec’y,  Oshkosh. . .  .The  Buckeye  Union  Poultry 
Ass'n.,  holds  its  1st  show  at  Springfield,  O.,  January  19 
to  23d.  Wm.  Marot,  Sec’y. 

The  Christian  Aulvocate  is  one  of  the 
largest  religious  journals  in  our  country,  and  will  enter 
upon  its  49th  year,  with  a  bona  fide  circulation  equaled 
by  few  other  religious  papers  in  the  world.  It  is  indus¬ 
triously  and  thoroughly  edited,  and  contains  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  good  reading.  Its  fine  premium 
picture  will  attract  an  immense  circle  of  new  subscribers. 
The  writer  spelled  out  the  words  of  its  first  number, 
away  in  a  Western  log-cabin,  and  has  missed  reading 
very  few  of  its  2,546  weekly  numbers  since  issued.  One 
of  its  present  editors  was  his  first  seminary  “chum,'1 
when  he  left  the  farm  to  prepare  for  college.  The  terms 
of  this  journal  are  to  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages. 

Terms  not  Advanced,— The  present 
subscription  terms  of  the  American  Agricultw'ist  are  the 
same  as  hitherto,  or  a  trifle  less.  Formerly  the  price 
was  $1.50  a  year;  clubs  of  four  copies  for  $5;  of  ten 
copies  for  $12;  and  of  twenty  or  more  copies  for  $1 
each— the  subscribers  paying  12  cents  each  postage. 
NOW  the  terms  are  $1.60  a  year  ;  clubs  of  four  copies, 
$5.40  ;  of  ten  copies,  $13,  and  of  twenty  or  more,  $1.10 
each,  the  Publishers  prepaying  the  postage.  That  is, 
one  to  three  copies,  $1.60  each;  four  to  nine  copies, 
$1.35  eacli ;  ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each  ;  and 
twenty  or  more  copies,  $1.10  each,  postage  prepaid  by 
the  Publishers  in  all  cases.  Some  publishers  of  higher- 
priced  papers  announce  that  they  will  assume  the  post¬ 
age,  hut  in  the  case  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  the 
price  has  always  been  down  to  nearly  cost  of  printing 
paper,  press-work,  and  mailing,  and  there  was  no  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  out  of  which  to  prepay  postage. 


4$nr  CNatsiule  lEiaterprlscs — Mr.  Judd 

is  receiving  applications  from  various  parties  who  “  wish 
to  join  a  colony  which  he  is  said  to  be  getting  up  to 
settle  in  Florida,  Alabama,  or  some  other  Southern  State.” 
From  the  number  of  letters  in  relation  to  this  it  would 
appear  that  either  some  Mr.  Judd  is  getting  up  a  colony, 
or  some  other  person  is  making  an  unwarranted  use  of 
the  name  of  our  senior  publisher  to  further  his  schemes. 
We  take  this  method  to  inform  inquirers  that  our  Mr. 
Judd  is  not  engaged  in  any  such  undertaking.  Other 
cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  Mr.  Judd 
has  been  falsely  claimed  as  a  member  of  certain  corpo¬ 
rations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  Mr.  Judd  has  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  any  business  enterprise  outside 
of  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and  declines  to  sign 
recommendations  of  such,  in  order  that  the  Agriculturist 
may  ho  free  of  all  personal  interest  in  any  matter  that 
may  come  up  for  editorial  judgment  or  opinion.  As  the 
Publishers  require  the  same  course  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  directing  this  journal,  our  readers  will  know 
that  the  use  of  the  names  of  either  the  publishers  or  the 
editors  in  furtherance  of  any  outside  operations  is  en¬ 
tirely  without  authority.  The  place  to  look  for  editorial 
opinions  is  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  paper. 

FTattes-iBBg',  ii’ssot  Tala*. — “Jim,”  said 
an  acquaintance  to  a  toper,  “  what  arc  you  doing  now  ?  ” 
— “  I’m  in  the  temp’rancc  lectur  bisness.” — “  You  lec¬ 
ture  on  temperance !  “N-no,  my  brother  does  the 
lectvin,  and  I  go  with  him  as  the  ’sample  and  warnin’.” 
— It  is  within  the  province  of  religious  papers  to  teach 
and  give  warning,  hut  it  is  only  recently  that  wo  have 
learned  that  they  sometimes  furnished  examples.  A 
paper,  which  ranks  itself  with  the  religious  weeklies, 
offers  premiums,  which  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  It 
also  follows  and  offers  precisely  the  same  things  offered  by 
the  Agriculturist,  against  which  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  accept  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our  good  taste  and 
judgment ;  and  even  when  it  issues  a  supplement  as  near 
as  possible  in  form  and  style  to  ours,  we  remember  the 
adage,  “imitation  is  sincerest  praise,”  and  smile  at  it  But 
when  we  find  that  this  supplement  in  many  cases  is  an 
exact  copy  of  ours,  the  very  ideas — even  the  very  words 
exactly  copied — we  then  think  of  the  case  of  the 
“  ’xample  and  warnin’.” — “  Thou  shalt  not  steal”  is  en¬ 
forced  in  various  eloquent  forms  in  the  paper,  and  the 
example — showing  how  very  mean  it  looks — is  in  the 
supplement.  This  is  a  Union  of  opposites,  which  may 
he  very  striking,  but  can  hardly  be  called  Christian.  If 
we  must  furnish  brains  for  our  neighbor — we  must,  but 
then  what  must  the  man  who  did  this  stealing  think  of 
his  performance. 

“SUWBMKY  BEITMIMJfSS  ”  has  for  a 
number  of  years  stood  at  the  head  of  an  article  of  one  or 
more  columns,  in  each  issue  of  iloa  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  Beginning  with  an  occasional  exposure  of  the  tricks 
and  traps  set  for  strangers  visiting  New  York,  its  scope 
grew  wider  until  it  included  every  kind  of  minor  fraud 
wherever  practiced,  and  has  become  as  much  a  regular 
department  of  the  paper  as  any  other.  We  hold  it  our 
duty  not  only  to  help  the  reader  to  make  money,  but  to 
prevent  him  from  being  cheated  out  of  it,  if  we  can  do 
so  by  warning  him  of  the  various  swindling  schemes. 
That  we  have  saved  the  farmers  and  rural  population  of 
this  country,  not  only  thousands,  hut  millions  of  dollars , 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  and  that  we  have  broken  up 
the  business  of  many  a  scoundrel,  the  suits  at  law,  and 
the  personal  abuse  and  threats  of  those  who  have  been 
exposed,  bear  witness.  With  the  first  number  of  a 
volume,  we  address  a  great  many  new  readers,  and  we 
would  say  a  few  words,  especially  to  them.  Thousands 
will  learn  for  the  first  time,  that  there  is  a  paper  which 
will  not.  only  refuse  to  publish  advertisements  of  a 
doubtful  kind,  but  which  boldly  exposes  every  kind  of 
fraud  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  humbug.  To 
these  we  would  say  we  work  for  the  general  good,  and 
can  not  use  our  columns  as  a  medium  to  redress  private 
griefs,  nor  our  time  to  recover  lost  money.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  one  thinks  he  has  been  defrauded  by  some 
dealer,  and  immediately  writes  to  us  to  “  expose  him  as 
a  humbug.”  It  will  happen  in  every  business  that  some 
accident  or  unexplained  delay,  may  make  an  honest 
dealer  appear  in  an  unfavorable  light.  We  have  investi¬ 
gated  so  many  complaints  against  dealers,  that  we  are 
convinced  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  complainant 
is  -himself  to  blame.  There  is  scarcely  a  prominent 
seedsman  whom  wo  have  not  been  requested  to  show  up 
as  a  swindler,— as  money  had  been  sent  and  no  returns 
received.  Upon  inquiring  we  have  found  that  the 
writer’s  letter  lacked  signature,  address,  or  some  impor¬ 
tant  clue  to  his  identity  or  whereabouts.  An  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  people  omit  these  particulars  in  writing. 
It  is  only  where  wc  have  proof  of  persistent  fraudulent 
acts,  that  we  can  expose  a  person  claiming  to  do  a 
legitimate  business.  As  to  the  other  point.  If  any  one 
nas  lost  his  money  by  sending  it  to  any  humbug  scheme, 
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it  must  stay  lost  for  all  we  can  do  to  help  him.  The 
chances  of  getting  a  dollar  back  from  one  of  these  fel¬ 
lows,  are  much  less  than  that  of  being  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  These  rascals  have  a  name  for  every  week,  and 
some  have  one  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  as  to  find¬ 
ing  them  in  the  place  where  they  claim  to  hail  from,  is 
as  unlikely  as  the  case  of  the  needle  in  the  hay-stack. 
Every  dollar  so  sent  is  a  dead  loss,  and  the  chances  of 
recovering  it,  are  not  worth  the  three  cent  stamp  put  on 
the  letter  requesting  us  to  do  the  impossible.  We  are 
always  ready  to  help  our  friends  when  wo  can,  but  this 
is  just  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  can  not. . . .  We  have 
wondered  that  some  competent  pen  has  never  written 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  HUMBUGS. 

One  accustomed  to  classifying  and  grouping  objects 
of  nature,  when  a  series  of  other  objects  comes  before 
him,  naturally  groups  them  and  subdivides  them. 
Taking  a  natural  history  view  of  the  subject,  we  look 
upon  humbugs  as  a  family,  and  to  characterise  the 
whole,  as  a  botanist  would  describe  a  family  of  plants, 
we  should  .say  that  they  are  marked  by  showy  flowers  of 
great  promises,  followed  by  fruit  of  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  have  thorns  which  are  sc  bidden  that  they 
are  not  suspected  until  the  wound  is  felt.  They  all  grow 
in  low  and  dangerous  places,  and  if  cultivated  require 
fertilizing  abundantly  with  dollars,  but  soon  exhaust 
the  soil.  Everything  which  promises  something  for 
nothing,  every  scheme  which  promises  to  give  a  dollar's 
worth  for  less  than  100  cents,  every  secret  remedy,  and 
most  unusual  ways  of  doing  business,  belong  to  this  great 
family.  Some  of  tho  family  are  repulsive  at  first  sight, 
while  others  hide  their  ugly  stem  and  bitter  root,  by 
leaves  and  flowers  so  attractive,  that  many  good  people 
only  find  out  their  real  nature  too  late.  Xu  this  great 
family  there  are  numerous  genera  or  kinds,  as  our  past 
volumes  abundantly  show.  Hero  wo  enumerate  some  of 
the  leading  ones. 

THE  LOTTERY  AND  GIFT  CONCERT  GENUS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  genera  of 
humbugs,  as  it  is  the  one  most  able  to  command  influen¬ 
tial  names.  Our  position  is,  that  lotteries  of  all  kinds, 
no  matter  how  honestly  conducted,  are  wrong  in  princi¬ 
ple,  and  disastrous  in  their  effect  upon  the  community— 
and  to  none  are  they  so  injurious  as  to  those  who  draw 
the  prizes— the  “lucky”  ones  they  are  called,  but  it 
is  a  misnomer,  for  no  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a 
man,  than  to  make  him  feel  that  there  is  some  way  of 
getting  money  without  honest  work,  whether  of  hands 
or  brain.  So  wo  are  “  sot  agin  'em,”  whether  they  are 
called  Gift  Concerts,  Prize  Distributions,  or  whatever 
name  is  used  to  mean  lottery,  and  if  all  the  governors  of 
all  the  States,  and  every  bishop,  priest,  president  of 
bank,  mayor,  or  alderman,  should  endorse  such  a  scheme, 
as  unfortunately  some  of  them  do,  it  would  not  make  it 
any  the  less  gambling,  or  its  results  any  the  less  per¬ 
nicious.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  proceeds  go  to  some 
Public  Library,  Orphan  Asylum,  Public  School,  or  what¬ 
ever  charitable  or  worthy  object,  make  the  case  any 
better.  The  fact  that  an  Abbess  in  Russia,  used  the 
proceeds  of  her  forgeries  for  religious  purposes,  did  not, 
a  short  time  ago,  prevent  her  from  going  to  prison. 
This  genus  of  humbugs  is  so  sugar-coated,  that  it 
deserves  the  bad  eminence  we  have  given  it  at  the  bead 
of  the  list.  Another  bad  genus  is  the  regular  out-growth 
of  the  lottery  business,  viz : 

THE  NOTIFICATION  OF  PRIZES. 

Notices  are  sent  to  numerous  people  that  their  ticket, 
number  so  and  so,  in  such  a  “  distribution,”  has  drawn 
amelodeon  or  other  prize,  worth  $125,  and  by  sending  $5 
or  $7  to  pay  for  packing,  it  will  be  forwarded.  There  are 
dishonest  fools  enough  to  take  advantage  of  what  they 
think  is  a  mistake  ;  they  know  that  they  had  no  ticket, 
but  are  willing  to  try  to  cheat,  and  send  their  money. 
That  they  lose  it  is  small  punishment.  There  are 
several  minor  swindles  growing  out  of  the  lottery  crime, 
but  this  will  serve  as  a  sample. 

UNUSUAL  WATS  OF  SELLING  GOODS, 

form  another  genus,  with  several  marked  sub-genera. 
Some,  including  “  C.  0.  D.  Supply  Companies,”  are  so 
plausible,  that  many  are  bitten.  Examine  all  those 
schemes  carefully,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  require 
the  payment  of  some  money  in  advance,  by  sale  of  cou¬ 
pons,  or  some  other  dodge.  They  send  out  some  goods 
at  a  low  rate,  as  an  advertisement,  but  when  they  have 
gathered  in  all  the  money  they  are  likely  to  get,  these 
companies  suddenly  burst.  All  honest  dealers  offer  their 
goods  at  a  stated  price,  and  the  purchaser  may  buy  or 
not.  Where  there  is  any  unusual  machinery  for  doing  a 
plain  transaction,  there  is  likely  to  he  cheating  some¬ 
where.  Another  abundant  genus  is  the 

VARIOUS  WATCH  COMPANIES. 

With  the  exception  of  horse-trading,  there  is  probably 
more  fraud  in  watch-trading,  than  in  anything  else.  One 
of  the  phases  of  this  is  to  offer  a  $50  or  $100  watch  for  $4 
or  $5.  If  any  one  is  fooled  by  this,  and  many  are,  it  is 
not  that  the  watch  is  a  poor  one,  but  the  money  being 


sent,  no  watch  at  all  is  received.  Then  comes  a  letter, 
asking  us  to  go  and  get  the  watch.  No — we  can’t  do  it. 
Simple  youth,  there  is  mo  watch  in  the  transaction.  The 
genus  of 

NURSERY  AGENTS 

flouiishes  especially  in  Western  States,  and  in  farming 
localities.  These  chaps  have  a  book  of  highly-colored 
plates,  a  glib  tongue,  and  a  face  of  the  hardest  brass. 
Don’t  buy  of  or  tolerate  one  of  these  chaps,  unless  he  can 
show  a  recent  certificate  from  a  respectable  nurseryman. 
Then,  if  you  order,  write  to  the  nursery  and  ascertain  if 
the  person  is  an  authorized  agent.  If  not,  don’t  be 
bluffjd  into  taking  the  goods.  Don’t  sign  any  agree¬ 
ment,  or  put  your  name  to  any  paper  whatever,  that 
'these  chaps  may  present.  If  any  of  these  fellows  has  a 
thing  out  of  the  usual  way,  such  as  a  “  self-pruning  grape¬ 
vine,”  or  a  strawberry  that  grows  on  bushes,  or  any  such 
“  novelty,”  show  him  the  gate,  and  tell  him  to  “  git." 
Better  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  crew.  Some 
are  honest,  but  it  is  one  grain  of  wheat  in  a  whole  cart¬ 
load  of  chaff. 

BOGUS  REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS 
constitute  a  vile  genus.  There  are  some  in  New  York 
that  we  expect  to  get  “  a  twist  ”  on,  and  are  watching 
their  little  ways.  If  you  have  land  to  sell,  and  do  not 
know  an  honest  agent,  advertise  it.  If  any  one  warrants 
to  sell  your  property  before  a  given  date,  set  him  down 
as  a  humbug:. .. .There  lias  of  late  sprung  up  iu  the 
Southern  States  a  vile  genus  of 

WAR  CLAIM  AGENTS, 

which  have  fleeced  people  who  have  little  to  lose,  under 
the  pretense  that  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  to 
compensate  for  losses  by  the  war.  They  will  present  the 
claim,  but  want  $5  or  so  for  expenses.  Congress  has 
passed  no  such  bill,  and  never  will.  The  magnitude  of 
the  losses  on  both  sides  will  prevent  it.  Not  a  family 
North  or  South  but  has  lost  something,  and  so  far  as  any 
money  can  indemnify,  it  is  utterly  lost.  The  genus  of 

BOGUS  WALL-STREET  BROKERS 

is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  pernicious  enough  to  make  up 
for  lack  of  numbers.  When  you  get  a  circular,  offering 
great  inducements  to  put  money  in  their  hands  for  stock 
gambling,  consider  how  much  you  can  afford  to  risk  in 
this  little  game,  and  give  it  to  your  church  or  town 
charity,  and  put  tho  circular  in  the  fire.  These  are  to  bo 
let  alone  with  unusual  severity.  There  is  a  small  genus  of 
CHEAP  SEWING  MACHINES, 

which  we  need  only  label  as  dangerous.  The  fraud  is 
nearly  played  out.  There  is  a  genus  which  is  small  but 
annoying,  which  we  characterize  as 

KITCHEN  HUMBUGS. 

This  sort  usually  comes  to  the  back  door,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  to  accomplish  the  impossible.  It  may  bo  a  silver¬ 
ing  liquid,  or  some  butter-powder  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  from  a  quart  of  milk,  or  it  may  be  the  chap  with 
the  non-explosive  powder,  which,  if  put  into  the  lamp, 
will  not  only  keep  the  oil  from  exploding,  but  the  chim¬ 
ney  from  cracking  1 — Sensible  people  will  need  no  advice 
in  such  matters.  Others  had  better  keep  a  big  dog. 

COUNTERFEIT  MONEY  OR  “QUEER” 

flourished  finely  a  few  years  ago,  but  is  now  languishing 
from  our  thorough  exposure.  As  these  pretended  counter¬ 
feiters,  by  their  persuasive  circulars,  appeal  only  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  buy  and  use  counterfeit  money,  if  they 
can  do  so  without  fear  of  detection,  these  schemes  are 
simply  propositions  for  copartnership  in  crime.  No 
honest  person  will  entertain  them  for  a  moment,  and 
when  we  hear  that  a  fool  has  sent  good  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  counterfeits,  we  only  say  “  sarved  him  right.”  To 
those  curious  in  the  “  ways  that  are  dark,”  we  will  say 
there  is  no  counterfeit  money  at  all  at  the  bottom  of  these 
floods  of  circulars.  Tho  object  of  the  senders  is  to  get 
bold  of  somebody’s  money.  Having  this,  they  know  their 
victim  dare  not  “  squeal,”  as  he  has  shown  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  the  business  of  circulating  counterfeits.. .. 
The  largest  and  most  varied  of  all  the  genera  is  the 

MEDICAL  HUMBUG. 

It  presents  innumerable  species  which  may  be  grouped 
in  sections,  which  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  hut  out¬ 
line  one  or  two.  To  us,  who  are  in  tho  way  of  seeing  so 
much  of  this,  the  wonder  is  that  there  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  people  who  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  absurd  claims  and  swallow  the  ridiculous  stories 
which  accompany  these  nostrums.  An  experience  of 
many  years  as  a  druggist,  allows  the  writer  (though  he 
never  advertised  or  promoted  the  sale  of  quack  medicine) 
to  have  a  fair  insight  into  this  business.  He  has  sold 
the  crude  materials  to  some  of  the  most  successful  quacks 
of  their  day,  and  has  analyzed  numerous  of  these  secret 
remedies,  and  knows  that  all  these  pretended  wonderful 
compounds,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called  and 
whatever  claim  they  may  put  forth  to  marvellous  dis¬ 
covery  in  some  far-off  place,  are  all  made  of  the  com¬ 
monest  drugs,  and  the  cheapest  of  their  kind,  and  the 


only  thing  remarkable  about  any  of  them  is  in  their 
lying  printed  circulars.  His  experience  has  also  shown 
that  there  is  nothing  about  which  intelligent  persons 
know  so  little  as  their  own  bodies  and  their  ailments. 
He  has  seen  men,  whose  judgement  he  would  trust  in 
any  matter  involving  law,  knowledge  of  men  and  busi¬ 
ness,  or  in  any  other  thing,  he  the  victims  of  and  ad¬ 
vocate  the  most  absurd  and  ignorant  quacks.  When  we 
see  the  name  of  any  otherwise  respectable  citizen  at¬ 
tached  as  an  endorsement  to  the  most  palpable  nonsense, 
we  are  not  surprised,  but  know  it  is  one  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  human  nature.  One  of  the  shrewdest  business 
men  we  ever  met,  and  one  whom  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deceive  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  not  long  ago  ad¬ 
vised  us  in  all  seriousness  to  carry  a  horse-chestnut  in 
the  pocket,  to  keep  off’  rheumatism.  If  we  were  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  pray  to  the  weather-cock  upon  his  church- 
steeple,  he  would  be  horrified,  but  it  would  be  no  more 
ridiculous,  to  our  notion,  than  his  horse-chestnut  pre¬ 
scription. ..  .The  worst  set  of  these  medical  humbugs 
is  the 

PSEUDO-RELIGIOUS  SECTION, 

which  includes  all  those  who  make  use  of  religions  pro¬ 
fessions  to  increase  their  gains.  These  scoundrels  know 
that  the  majority  of  professedly  religious  people,  being 
perfectly  sincere  themselves,  give  a  sympathetic  hearing 
to  those  who  claim  a  religious  fellowship,  and  the  “  Re¬ 
turned  Missionaries,”  and  “Aged  Clergymen,”  and  the 
“  Sands-of-Life  ”  man— a  young  fellow  who  drove  fast 
horses  and  was  generally  fast.  All  have  had  very  rich 
pickings.  For  the  whole  horde  of  these  villains,  who 
show  the  cloven-foot  of  humbug  from  beneath  the  cloak 
of  religious  hypocrisy,  see  our  former  volumes.  A  true 
man  has  too  sacred  a  regard  for  his  religious  belief,  ever 
to  trade  upon  it.. .  .Another  section  is 

THE  MARVELLOUS  REMEDIES, 

those  discovered  in  some  wonderful  manner,  whether 
picked  up  in  a  bottle  by  the  sea-shore,  found  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Andes,  or  the  Comanches  or  Apaches, 
or  somft  other  miserable  tribe  of  red-skins.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  complete  things  of  this  class  is  the  “  Indian 
Blood  Syrup,”  claimed  to  he  sent  out  by  Clark  Johnson, 
M.  D.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  as  a  discovery  by  Edwin  East¬ 
man  during  his  own  captivity  and  that  of  his  wife  among 
the  “  Salvages.”  We  say  “  complete,”  because  as  to  Clark 
Johnson,  M.  D.,  and  Eddie  Efcstman,  as  Betsey  Prig  said, 
“  there  ain’t  no  such  pusson.”  The  bottom  of  the  thing  is 
one  who  calls  himself  Dr.  Huyler,  whose  career  and  the 
composition  of  whose  medicines  have  been  given  in  a 
former  volume.  We  might  go  on  with  the  endless  shapes 
in  which  the  genus  Medical  Humbug  presents  itself,  but 
space  forbids.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  secret  remedy.  There  is  nothing 
in  any  one  of  them,  no  matter  what  their  claims  and  pre¬ 
tensions,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  well  ordered 
drug-store  ;  and  these  ignorant  quacks,  who  parade  their 
diamonds  and  fast  horses,  are  not  in  possession  of  any 
medical  knowledge  that  is  hidden  from  any  properly 
educated  physician.  To  our  new  friends,  who  make  our 
acquaintance  now  for  the  first  time,  we  say — Avoid  every 
secret  preparation  whatever,  no  matter  by  whom  put  np, 
by  what  eminent  names  endorsed,  or  whatever  its  claims. 
Do  not  write  to  ask  if  we  include  this  or  that— we  make 
no  exception  whatever.  So  about  doctors.  If  one  adver¬ 
tises  his  cures,  says  he  can  cure  where  others  have  failed, 
if  he  sends  out  a  circular  of  any  kind,  or  claims  to  have 
any  method  of  treatment  unknown  to  others  ;  if  he  war¬ 
rants  a  cure  or  will  refund  the  money,  if  he  will  consent 
to  treat  by  mail  without  seeing  the  patient — in  short,  if 
he  advertises  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
physician,  and  gives  particular  attention  to  a  certain  class 
of  diseases,  set  him  down  as  a  quack,  and  not  to  be 
trusted.  Do  not  write  to  ask  if  we  include  this  or  that 
one  in  this  opinion— we  make  no  exception.  Moreover,  do 
not  ask  about  any  New  York  “doctor,”  who  sends  out 
circulars.  Our  acquaintance  does  not  lie  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  we  can  give  no  advice  about  them  except  on 
general  principles,  t o  avoid  the  whole  crew. .  ..These  are 
a  few  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  monster  we  have  been 
fighting  for  many  years,  and  which  we  shall  keep  on 
fighting  so  long  as  one  of  its  foul  heads  has  life  in  it. . . . 
This  general  view  of  the  family,  though  a  partial  one, 
has  taken  so  much  space  that  we  have  no  room  to  cite 
species,  or  individual  cases.  Of  these  there  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  many,  as  will  appear  in  our  future  issues . 

We  can  do  our  new  friends  no  better  service  than  to  ad¬ 
vise  them,  as  we  have  often  advised  our  old  ones,  to 
shun  every  doubtful  project,  no  matter  how  flattering  the 
promises  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

Pag©  US. 

Death  of  the  Mon,  Ezra  Cornell. 

—The  crowded  state  of  our  columns  prevents  more  than 
a  mere  announcement  of  the  death,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  9th,  last,  of  the  founder  of  Cornell  University. 
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“Tiie  Witness”  is  the  first  successful  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  a  daily  and  weekly  Christian  journal  of  a 
pure  character,  free  from  vitiating  reading  or  advertise¬ 
ments,  yet  giving  the  general  news  at  a  price  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  It  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  good  men.  For  terms,  etc.,  see  advertisement. 

Boldn. — The  sheep  in  Chili  have  discovered 
a  new  medicine.  Some  sheep  suffering  from  liver-com¬ 
plaint — whether  in  consequence  of  high  living,  is  not 
stated — were  shut  up  in  a  corral,  which  was  repaired  with 
fresh  twigs  of  Boldu,  (Soldo a  fragrans)  ;  on  nibbling  the 
shoots,  the  sheep  quickly  recovered,  whereupon  the 
French  chemists  proceeded  to  extract  a  new  alkaloid 
from  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  which  they  expect  sheep 
Without  wool  to  swallow. 

The  Tltliiilmi-ffli  Botanic  Garden, 

one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  Great  Britain,  was  at  the 
beginning,  “  forty  feet  square.”  After  many  removals 
and  enlargments,  it  has  covered  27  acres.  There  is  now 
an  effort  to  obtain  20  acres  more,  for  an  Arboretum , 
which  will  be  small  enough  at  that. 

Kitchen  Gardening  in  liew  Eng¬ 
land.— Under  this  title  an  Englishman,  who  has  been 
a  short  time  inBoston,  writes  to  the  “  Gardener’s  Chroni¬ 
cle,”  (London)  an  amusing  account  of  our  gardening.  A 
correspondent,  also  near  Boston,  takes  exception  to 
some  of  his  statements :  “  Corn-salad  is  said  by  this 
writer,  to  be  ‘found  in  most  large  gardens.’  —  Is 
this  so  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  raised  at  all  in 
New  England.  ‘Endive,’  he  adds,  ‘is  here  almost  a 
stranger,’— more’s  the  pity  ;  but  endive  is  met  with  in 
the  Boston  markets,  never  corn-salad,  to  our  knowledge. 
Okra  is  declared  to  be  ‘  in  my  estimation,  a  useless  poor 
man’s  vegetable.’  But  1  useless  poor  men,’  are  so 
scarce  ‘down  East,’  that  there  must  be  small  demand 
for  the  article.” 

Bommer’g  Manure.— “X,  T.  Z.,”  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill.  We  have  frequently  stated,  and  cheerfully  do 
so  once  more,  that  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  methods 
detailed  in  Bommer’s  book.  The  patent,  if  it  ever  had 
any  validity,  expired  long  ago. 

Am  Exhibition  in  tiie  Island  otF 
Java. — An  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exhibition  will 
be  held  at  Diocjakarta,  Java,  Dutch  E.  Indies,  in  April 
1875.  We  regret  that  the  notice  of  this  fair  did  not 
reach  us  earlier.  The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  have  a  population  of  some  30  millions,  and  they  are 
desirous  of  opening  relations  with  this  country,  and  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  our  labor-sqving  implements 
and  machinery.  We  fear  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  for¬ 
ward  articles.  The  agent  in  this  country,  is  L.  W. 
Morris,  (Morris’  European  Express,)  50  Broadway. 

Tiie  Planet  Juitioi*. — This  combined 
Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe,  made  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  received  a  silver  medal  at  the  recent  great 
Fair  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Only  one  other  silver 
medal  was  awarded  for  agricultural  implements. 

Shorthorn  Convention.— The  Annual 
Convention  of  Shorthorn  breeders  was  held  at  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  on  the  3d  Dec.  last.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  next  two  years :  President,  J.  H. 
Pickerell,  Ill.  ;  Vice  Pres.,  S.  W.  Marfield,  Ky.,  and 
David  Christie,  Canada;  Sec.,  S.  F.  Lockridge,  Ind. ; 
Treas.,  Claune  Matthews,  Ind.  Directors — Gen.  L. 
Desha,  Ky. ;  T.  C.  Jones,  O. ;  M.  Miles,  Mich.  ;  J.  R. 
Page,  N.  Y.  ;  Stephen  White,  Ontario  ;  M.  H.  Cochran, 
Quebec;  Clint.  Babbit,  Wis.;  A.  J.  Dunlap,  Ill.;  George 
Sprague,  Iowa  ;  J.  H.  Kissenger,  Mo.  ;  Harvey  Craver, 
Ind.;  Cyrus  Jones,  Cal.  ;  D.  W.  Crane,  Kan.,  and  M.  S. 
Cockrell,  Ten*.  A  committee,  J.  H.  Pickerell,  Ill., 
Chairman,  will  collect  statistics  of  Shorthorns  in  the 
U.  S.  A  committee,  with  M.  Duncan,  Ill.,  Chairman,  is 
to  draft  an  address  to  the  breeders  of  the  U.  S.,  urging 
the  importance  of  this  association,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
to  induce  them  to  become  members. 

See  Page  33* 

Please  Notice  I— In  sending  roots,  fruits, 
plants,  or  whatever  specimens  to  us  by  mail,  the  parcel 
must  not  be  pasted  or  sealed  in  any  manner,  but  so  tied 
that  it  can  be  opened  by  the  postal  authorities  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  the  wrapper  is  pasted  or  the  string  sealed,  we 
are  charged  letter  postage.  As  99  In  100  of  these  parcels 
are  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  sender,  who  wishes 
some  information  concerning  their  contents,  it  is  not 
quite  the  thing  that  we  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
giving  it.  This  happens  often,  but  we  are  quite  sure  it 
is  because  our  friends  arc  not  aware  of  the  rules  of  the 


Post-Office.  Also.— In  sending  by  express,  please  pay 
the  express  charges.  Our  payments  on  parcels  that  are 
of  not  the  least  value  to  us,  amount  to  an  important  item 
during  the  year.  It  is  a  tax  to  which  we  should  not  be 
subjected.  If  one  has  a  fruit  or  other  product  that  he 
wishes  us  to  see,  unless  he  is  willing  to  place  it  in  our 
hands  free  of  cost  to  us,  we  prefer  that  he  should  not 
send  it.  Not  long  ago  we  paid  seventy-five  cents  for  a 
little  box  of  grapes,  which,  like  nine-tenths  of  the  grapes 
sent  us  every  year,  were  of  no  possible  use,  not  fit  for 
any  mortal  to  eat.  For  that  sum  wo  could  buy  six  to 
ten  pounds  of  the  best  grapes  in  the  market.  We  are 
very  willing  to  examine  specimens,  and  glad  if  wo  can 
serve  our  friends  by  doing  so,  but  it  is  no  more  than  fair 
that  we  should  insist  that  we  should  not  be  put  to  an  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  matter. 

XBie  IBiilletixa  oftlie  ISsasisey  Insti¬ 
tution. — The  third  part  of  this  valuable  series  of  agri¬ 
cultural  contributions  has  come  to  hand,  and  like  its 
predecessors,  shows  that  a  great  amount  of  thorough 
work  has  been  done.  This  Department  of  Harvard 
University,  promises  to  do  more  for  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  than  any  other  public  institution  in  the  country. 
The  notable  feature  in  the  present  bulletin  is  a  paper 
by  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer,  “  On  the  Average  Amounts  of 
Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  contained  in  the  Wood- 
ashes  from  Household  Fires.”  This  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  full  table  showing  what  has  been  done  by  other 
chemists  in  this  direction,  which  is  of  great  value. 

Nortli- Western  Spring-  Wheat. — 

Tiie  shipments  of  spring  wheat  from  Minnesota  are  now 
amounting  to  250  car  loads  of  400  bushels,  or  100,000 
bushels  daily,  over  the  Chicago  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  portion  of 
the  State  opened  up  by  this  road  is  very  superior,  so 
much  so  that  an  especial  grade  has  been  established  for  it 
in  tiie  Chicago  market,  known  as  North-Western  Spring 
Wheat.  This  grade  of  wheat  is  now  selling  at  95  cents 
a  bushel  for  No.  1,  while  ordinary  No.  1  spring  wheat 
sells  for  91><f  cents. 

Wasted  MaMVBIours. — Estes  andLauriat 
publish  “Half-hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.” 
No  doubt  the  Half-hours  with  Insects,  which  they  an¬ 
nounce,  may  be  profitably  spent,  in  Prof.  Packard’s  com¬ 
pany.  But  more  recreation  than  instruction  is  to  be  got 
from  another  of  the  series,  if  an  extract  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  journals  is  a  fair  specimen.  It  is  about 
Actinism,  which  is  defined  to  be  “  the  chemical  power 
which  is  necessary  to  excite  germination  in  plants.”  It 
is  said  to  “•emanate  from  the  blue  ray  of  the  spectrum.” 
Also  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  at  all  under  yellow 
light,  while  under  the  blue  rays  tropical  seeds,  which 
have  otherwise  lost  the  power  of  germination,  come  up 
freely.  The  same  is  said  of  mummy-wheat  nearly  3000 
years  old.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  vitality  of  this  mum¬ 
my-wheat  story ;  that  is  sure  to  come  up,  over  and  over, 
although  the  grain  won’t.  Bast  of  all,  this  recreative 
writer  tells  us  that  if  the  seeds  in  the  coal-measures 
[this  term  reveals  English  authorship]  had  not  unfor¬ 
tunately  got  overheated,  they  would  come  up  too,  and 
we  might  raise  “  palm-groves  ”  from  them.  Oh  1  science, 
what  atrocities  are  perpetrated  in  thy  name ! 

[pgr*  Tail  to  I5ea«l  wSiat  Is 

said  about  “  Do  tiood  and  Flake  Money,” 
in  January,  on  page  33. 


Who  Write  for  the  Agriculturist  ? 

There  are  two  very  different  methods  of  conducting  a 
paper,  the  one  to  let  each  article  stand  upon  its  own 
merits,  without  reference  to  its  authorship,  and  the  other 
to  have,  as  the  law  in  France  requires,  all  articles  signed 
by  the  writers.  Each  of  these  plans  has  its  advantages, 
and  much  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  both.  We  have 
pursued  an  intermediate  course,  giving  the  name  when 
the  writer  preferred  it  should  be  published,  and  with¬ 
holding  it  in  other  cases.  Many  persons  like  to  know 
who  provides  for  their  instruction  and  amusement,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  volume  we  give  them  a  list 
of  those  who  will  cater  for  them  regularly  through  the 
year.  The  Publishers  have  always  gone  upon  the  principle 
of  making  the  best  possible  paper,  so  far  as  outlay  would 
do  it,  and  though  the  office  force  is  sufficiently  adequate 
to  filling  the  space  every  month,  they  prefer  to  bring  in 
the  varied  experience  and  teachings  of  a  number  of 
others,  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  So,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  strong  editorial  force  at  the  office,  the  following 
are  regular  contributors,  the  majority  of  whom  write  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  Agriculturist.  To  avoid  giving  undue 
precedence  to  either,  they  are  enumerated  alphabetically. 

Prop.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  where 
he  has  charge  of  the  department  of  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 


try.  His  first  contribution  appears  in  this  issue,  and  he 
will  hereafter  look  to  questions  on  fertilizers,  and  other 
chemical  points,  a  task  for  which  his  education  in  the 
best  German  laboratories  eminently  qualifies  him. 

“Aunt  Sue”  will,  as  heretofore,  take  charge  of  the 
puzzles.  As  to  who  she  is,  she  prefers  to  leave  a  “  puzzle.” 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga,,  has  occasionally 
contributed,  and  will  now  do  so  frequently.  He  is  not 
only  the  most  competent  horticulturist  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  one  of  the  first  in  the  whole  country. 

Rev.  Wm.  Clipt,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  been  with 
us  for  many  years,  will  continue.  He  is  a  thorough  far¬ 
mer,  and  knows  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  fish- 
culture,  to  which  he  has  given  much  attention. 

“The  Doctor”  will,  as  in  former  years,  have  his 
“Talks”  with  the  children,  and  as  he  usually  selects 
some  scientific  topic,  the  little  folks  are  sure  to  be 
instructed  as  well  as  amused. 

Faith  Rochester,  a  housekeeper  in  a  far  Western 
State,  finds  time  from  her  household  cares,  to  express 
her  sensible  views,  and  give  her  practical  hints  in  clear, 
vigorous  language,  to  help  her  sister  housekeepers. 

Prof.  Asa  Grat,  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  in 
other  years  contributed  occasional  articles,  will  now 
write  exclusively  for  us,  with  and  without  his  signature. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  state  to  any  intelligent  person, 
that  Prof.  Gray  is  not  only  among  the  leading  scientific 
men  of  America,  but  of  tiie  world. 

Joseph  Harris,  whose  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the 
Farm”  have  become  such  an  important  feature  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  will  continue  to  Walk  and  Talk — and  of  course 
“  The  Deacon  ”  will  have  his  word  to  say  also. 

Peter  Henderson,  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  as  the  successful  market  gardener, 
and  the  great  commercial  florist  ;  he  will  continue  to 
instruct  the  people  and  disgust  the  old  fogy  gardeners, 
by  telling  the  secrets  of  the  trade. 

“The  Pines.”  The  contributor  who  writes  “Notes 
from  the  Pines,”  is  purely  an  amateur  cultivator,  and 
his  articles  are  intended  for  those,  who,  like  himself, 
grow  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  for  the  love  of  it. 

M.  Quinby,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  apiarian  frater¬ 
nity,  and  is  one  of  the  few  writers  on  bees,  who  have  no 
axe  to  grind  in  the  shape  of  a  patent  hive ;  he  will  this 
year  interpret  the  “Voices,”  to  which  he  has  so  long 
been  a  listener. 

J.  B.  Root,  a  successful  market  farmer  and  seed  grow¬ 
er,  at  Rockford,  HI.,  will  give  articles  embodying  his 
experience,  and  showing  labor-saving  expedients  and 
management  peculiar  to  the  W est. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  gives  other  articles  besides 
the  “  Ogden  Farm  Papers,”  to  which  his  name  is  attach: 
ed.  His  articles  have  created  a  wide  interest,  and  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  others. 

These  are  regular  contributors,  besides  which  there 
are  those,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  Europe, 
who  favor  us  with  articles.  As  to  our  engravings,  they 
speak  for  themselves.  Now  that  we  are  indulging  in  a 
little  personal  talk,  we  may  notice  a  fling  in  which  some 
papers  are  now  and  then  pleased  to  indulge.  Finding 
no  fault  in  the  teachings  of  the  Agriculturist,  they  speak 
of  it  as  a  “city  agricultural  paper,”  and  its  editors  as 
“  sidewalk  farmers.”  Papers  are  published  where  there 
are  the  greatest  facilities  for  procuring  paper,  printers, 
engravers,  and  all  the  mechanical  helps,  as  well  as  the 
most  complete  mail  facilities.  It  does  not  make  the 
Western  farmer’s  wheat,  pork,  apples,  or  poultry, 
any  less  agricultural  products,  because  they  are  sold  in 
New  York,  and  we  can  not  see  that  the  writings  of 
practical  men,  are  any  the  less  practical  because  they 
are  put  in  type  and  printed  in  New  York.  In  our 
whole  corps  of  editors  and  contributors,  there  is  but  just 
one  who  is  not  engaged  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden, 
greenhouse,  laboratory,  household,  or  wherever  his  or 
her  field  of  labor  may  be,  and  this  one  is  only  temporarily 
away  from  his  farm,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his 
family.  If  these  gentlemen  will  criticise  our  articles, 
we  may  learn  something  from  them,  but  these  “  shrieks 
of  locality  ”  seem  very  small.  The  Editor. 

— - -»  . — - — - *  <*■ - - 

To  E*i-ei»sirc  Bacon. — “C.  V.  W.,”  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  To  prepare  side  bacon,  divide  the  carcass 
down  the  backbone,  remove  the  head,  hams,  and  shoul¬ 
ders.  Cut  out  all  the  ribs  with  as  little  meatupom  them 
as  possible.  Then  rub  the  flesh  side  of  the  meat  with 
salt,  or  whatever  mixture  is  chosen  for  the  pickling. 
One  pound  of  salt,  4  ounces  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  is  a  favorite  pickle.  As  each 
side  is  well  rubbed,  it  is  placed  upon  a  stone  or  oak  slab, 
in  a  cool  cellar,  with  the  skin  downwards ;  and  one  side 
is  laid  upon  the  other  in  a  compact  pile.  A  board  is 
laid  upon  the  t»p,  with  heavy  weights.  In  a  week  the 
sides  are  rubbed  afresh  with  salt  or  the  above  mix¬ 
ture,  and  the  top  one  becomes  the  bottom  one  of  the  pile. 
This  is  repeated  for  six  weeks,  when  the  meat  will 
bo  sufficiently  salted,  and  may  be  hung  up  to  dry,  or 
token  to  the  smoke  house.  Ten  days  smoking  is  sufficient. 
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000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
I  «©©R  VERT  § 

O  O 

o  1'SffEAP. — We  again  remind  our  friends,  § 

o  °  7  o 

o  (and  by  friends  we  mean  all  our  Readers.)  that  § 
o  o 

§  there  are  in  our  Premium-List  (referred  to  on  § 
o  o 

o  page  33)  many  good  tilings,  things  really  useful  g 

§  and  desirable,  which  they  can  all  get  at  very  little  § 
o  o 

g  expense,  if  any.  We  have  large  plans  for  making  g 
o  o 

g  this  journal  very  good  and  very  valuable  to  every-  g 

o  body  during  the  coming  year,  and  we  shall  surely  § 
o  o 

§  put  many  items  of  information  into  the  Agricul-  § 
o  o 

g  turist,  that  will  each  be  worth  far  more  than  the  g 

o  small  subscription  price.  Nowit  will  not  be  much  § 

g  labor  to  talk  this  to  others,  and  get  a  few  at  least  g 
o  o 

g  to  subscribe.  For  every  list  of  names  sent  us,  g 

§  large  or  small,  we  offer  good  premium  articles  of  o 
o  o 

g  various  kinds.  The  Publishers  having  extraordi-  g 

o  o 

g  nary  opportunities  to  got  these  premium  ar-  g 

o  tides,  can  afford  to  give  them  as  they  propose,  o 
o  o 

g  and  take  pleasure  in  seeing  them  distributed,  g 
o  o 

g  Our  friends  know  that  we  never  mean  to  send  g 

o  out  any  articles  but  those  that  are  good  and  every  § 
g  way  reliable,  and  as  represented.  Please  look  ° 

§  over  the  list  of  Premiums,  and  each  one  favor  § 
o  o 

g  himself,  and  us,  by  securing  one  or  more  of  them,  g 
o  o 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Aga*icialtsai*s&l  Colleges  do  not  stand 
very  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Western  Rural.  That  very 
outspoken  paper,  in  speaking  of  the  lack  of  positive 
knowledge  on  the  utility  of  giving  salt  to  animals,  pays 
its  attention  to  the  colleges  in  this  manner:  “What  we 
want  is  accurate  knowledge  in  this  direction.  If  our 
miscalled  agricultural  colleges,  when  they  do  make  ex¬ 
periments,  would  try  something  useful,  instead  of  test¬ 
ing  the  lifting  power  of  a  growing  squash  when  the  sides 
are  cramped  in  a  box  ;  or  instead  of  ‘proving’  that  cat¬ 
tle  winter  better  without  than  with  shelter ;  or  in  lieu  of 
demonstrating  that  wild  cattle  do  not  become  reconciled 
to  being  stalled  for  three  months,  while  with  ordinary 
stock-feeders,  five  or  six  days  are  enough,  then  these 
asylums  for  classical  idiots  and  political  professors  -would 
stave  off  the  impending  day  of  reckoning  between  them 
and  the  people  whose  trust  they  have  so  outrageously 
abused.  Pending  the  contemplated  ‘  grab,’  by  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  of  the  balance  of  the  public  lands,  they  would 
be  doing  wisely  if  they  would  find  ont  something  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  art  they  were  appointed  to  foster.” 

Cwood  News  from  Florida. —The  Flor¬ 
ida  fruit-growers  have  had  a  Convention  at  Palatka,  and 
more  than  that,  they  have  formed  the  Florida  Fruit- 
Growers  Association,  which  is  now  a  regularly  organized 
body ;  its  president  is  P.  P.  Bishop,  of  San  Mateo,  and 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  Codrington,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Most  of  the  prominent  fruit-growers  in  the  State 
are  members,  including  our  friend.  Col.  Hardee,  and 
when  he  is  present  the  meeting  cannot  be  dull.  Some 
very  interesting  addresses  were  made  upon  practical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  altogether  the  Florida  fruit-growers  are  fairly 
upon  the  right  track. 

TTlie  4bIaio  State  Blorticwiltiiral  §o. 
ciety  held  its  last  annual  meeting  at  Akron,  December 
9-11.  An  attractive  programme  was  offered,  and  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  announce  the  meeting  had  we 
received  notice  in  time,  but  with  that  moderation  which 
characterizes  societies  of  this  kind,  its  announcement 
came  to  us  about  a  week  after  our  December  number 
went  to  press.  While  we  are  willing  and  desirous  to 
give  notice  of  all  such  gatherings,  it  is  rare  that  we  are 
able  to  do  so,  the  Secretaries,  or  those  whose  business  it 
is,  seem  to  care  much  less  about  the  matter  than  we  do. 

28jni”E*<'ia  §tra,wl»cirrles.— 1 “  R.  M.,”  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  You  do  not  say  how  old  your  plants  are.  The 
Wilson  requires  more  frequent  renewal  than  some  others. 

Wag-iaos  Ainnricaiiics,  Par  P.  J.  Bcrck- 

mans.  Such  is  the  present  interest  in  American 
grape-vines  in  France,  that  everything  in  relation  to 
them  is  eagerly  watched  there.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Berck- 
mans,  sent  a  correspondent  abroad  a  list  of  our  varieties, 
classified  according  to  their  origin,  and  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  issued  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Though  not 
intended  for  publication,  Mr.  B.  has  no  reason  to  regret 
its  appearance,  as  it  is  a  useful  list  of  American  grapes. 

Clicks  a-aa«l  Wlacat.— “  J.  W.,”  Center 
County,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  bit  of  soil  containing  young 
wheat  plants,  and  proposes  to  show  that  this  wheat  will 


turn  to  chess.  The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  is  just  now  the  headquarters  of  Brormis  and 
Ilordeum  science,  and  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  its 
organ.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  wo  are  ready  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  specimens  that  claim  to  bo  part  wheat  and 
part  chess,  and  will  pay  a  handsome  sum  for  the  first 
specimen  which  proves  to  be  a  genuine  mixture,  or 
shows  that  a  wheat  plant  produces  chess,  or  vice-versa. 

— “C.  B.  EL,”  Hobart,  (No  State.) 
Wild  Sumach  is  gathered,  (it  would  not  pay  to  cultivate 
it,)  dried  in  the  sun  and  sold  to  the  sumach  mills.  Unless 
you  are  nearamill  or  tannery  it  will  be  difficult  to  sell  it. 

'Files  sassd.  S§H*ielc. — “  H.  B.  S.,”  Rock- 
port,  O.  The  red  color  of  bricks  and  tiles  when  burned 
is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  which  is 
black,  and  gives  the  gray  color  to  the  clay,  into  the  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  red.  Some  clays  have  but  little 
iron,  and  do  not  burn  red;  the  well-known  Milwaukie 
bricks  are  this  kind.  Fire  bricks  are  made  of  the  purest 
kind  of  clay,  usually  found  in  coal  formations,  which  is 
free  from  every  other  ingredient  except  silica  and  alumina. 

Mow  to  Feed  Parrots.—1 “  L.  T.,”  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  gives  his  method  as  follows :  “  Parrots, 
being  tropical  birds,  tropical  fruits  and  nuts  are  their 
favorite  diet ;  foremost  among  these  ranks  the  banana.  I 
would  say  give  your  parrot  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges, 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  blackberries,  huckleberries,  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts,  sliellbarks,  chestnuts,  or  peanuts.  You  can 
give  them  biscuits  made  without  soda,  and  they  will  live 
on  plain  bread  and  water,  or  the  time-honored  cracker, 
but  if  you  want  them  in  good  health  and  plumage,  give 
a  mixed  diet  such  as  I  have  stated.  Give  no  animal  fat; 
you  may  occasionally  let  them  have  a  little  raw  beef, 
but  it  must  be  lean.  Follow  the  above,  and  the  bird  will 
live  nearly,  if  not  quite  one  hundred  years,  and  can  be 
taught  to  talk  plainly  provided  it  is  an  African  gray  par¬ 
rot,  as  these  learn  much  easier  than  the  common  green 
ones.  We  have  a  bird  for  which  $100  has  been  offered 
several  times  ;  don’t  think  $150  would  buy  it.” 

!Se«!  Covei-HBag-. — An  unusually  cold  snap 

reminds  us  of  the  often  published  fact,  that  newspapers 
placed  between  the  ordinary  bed  comfort,  are  greatly 
conducive  to  warmth — useful  to  the  poor,  and  the  rich 
need  not  despise  it.  They  can  use  U.  S.  bonds. 

of  tlac  l>epaiftsmen4  of 
Agriculture,  for  18  73. — With  so  industrious  a 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Dodge  for  editor,  the  Report  of  the 
Department  can  not  fail  to  have  some  value.  The  one 
recently  issued,  appears  to  be  more  confined  to  its  proper 
sphere  than  previous  volumes,  and  there  is  a  notable 
absence  of  the  job  writing  and  axe  grinding  of  some 
former  reports.  The  entomologist  and  chemist  make  brief 
reports,  and  the  “  microscopist  ”  presents  more  of  those 
figures  which  are  a  wonder  to  the  unscientific,  and  the 
laughing  stock  of  mycologists  at  home  and  abroad. 

New  Woi’Ss:  E&afrymesni’s  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  met  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec. 
9th  and  10th.  The  meetings  were  largely  attended,  and 
many  valuable  papers  were  read,  and  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  were  held  upon  the  subjects  treated.  The  various 
methods  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  marketing 
these  products,  were  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion. 
The  manufacture  of  skim-milk  cheese  was  denounced  as 
dishonest  and  injurious,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  practicability  of  an  experimental  farm  and 
station  for  chemical  investigations. 

ILetnters  we  emum  snot  Amswcr.-We 

receive  many  letters  of  the  tenor  of  the  following,  which, 
being  brief  and  to  the  point,  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the 
unanswerable  :  “  I  know  where  I  can  buy  a  good  farm 
for  five  thousand  dollars ;  my  son-in-law  and  myself  have 
about  two  thousand  dollars.  We  can  buy  it  by  paying 
one  thousand  dollars  down.  We  know  something  about 
farming,  but  not  much  ;  we  are  both  married,  and  all 
strong  and  healthy.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  or  not  ? 
Please  answer  in  the  next  Agricullm'ist .” — On  general 
principles  we  should  answer  “  No.”  If  the  writer  has 
not  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  he  knows  how  to  carry 
on  a  farm,  or  if  he  does  not  know  how,  is  determined  to 
learn  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  but  goes  to  a  perfect 
stranger,  who  never  saw  him,  and  knows  nothing  about 
him,  his  habits,  intelligence,  tact,  perseverance— in  short, 
his  character,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  say  that  ho  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  undertake  farming..  On  the  other  hand,  did  we 
give  this  advice,  and  it  were  followed,  it  might  bo  the 
means  of  diverting  a  man  from  the  occupation  for  which 
of  all  others  he  was  best  fitted.  Wc  do  not  wish  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  giving  advice  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  do  justice  in 


such  a  case.  If  we  were  to  ask  the  writer  of  this  letter 
if  we  had  better  raise  a  calf  or  kill  it,  he  would  decline 
to  answer,  unless  he  knew  something  about  the  calf. 
Advice  of  the  kind  asked'  in  this  letter  is  perfectly 
worthless,  unless  the  one  who  gives  it  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  man,  his  antecedents,  and  how  he 
manages  his  present  business ;  if  lie  is  unthrifty  now,  he 
is  likely  to  be  much  more  so  on  a  farm.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  human  nature  that  it  makes  up  its  mind, 
and  then  asks  advice.  If  the  advice  of  a  stranger  will 
affect  his  decision  in  any  way,  this  man  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  as  a  farmer— for  the  next  stranger  may  advise 
him  to  do  some  absurd  thing  with  his  farm.  Of  all  men, 
the  farmer  needs  to  be  self-reliant,  and  while  he  is  ever 
ready  to  learn,  he  should  be  able  to  decide  for  himself. 
While  some  persons  would  live  comfortably  upon  a  desert 
island,  others  would  be  poor  at  the  end  of  10  years,  if  they 
had  the  best  stocked  farm  in  the  country  given  to  them 
free,  and  we  must  decline  giving  advice  in  all  such  cases. 

CeJitenmial  dantes  of  American 
History  and  IBiograplty.—  Mr.  Treat,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  admirably  succeeded  in  devising  a  series  of 
cards,  constituting  the  “  Centennial  Game,”  that  com¬ 
bine  interest  and  instruction.  No  one  can  play  them 
well,  without  becoming  expert  in  American  history. 
The  games  will  be  exceedingly  attractive  for  amusement 
in  the  family  circle  those  long  winter  evenings. 

A  New  Species  of  Coiffee. — The  Colony 

of  Liberia,  of  which  little  has  been  heard  of  late,  is  com¬ 
ing  forward  with  a  new  staple  product,  Coffea  Liberica,  a 
new  species  of  coffee.  They  are  introducing  it  into  Cey¬ 
lon,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  species,  which  is  sadly 
afflicted  with  various  diseases  and  pests,  so  that  it  hardly 
pays  any  longer.  The  new  species  is  said  to  be  quite  as 
good  and  prolific,  and  more  hardy ;  but  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  it  is  free  from  all  the  maladies  that  the 
Arabian  species  is  heir  to. 

Cliacloclc. — “C.  J.  L.,”  Maford.  There  are 
two  distinct  plants  known  as  Charlock :  the  wild  mustard, 
Brassica  (or  Sinajjis)  arvensis,  with  a  pod  which  splits 
open  like  the  cabbage  pod,  and  the  wild  radish,  Eaphanus 
Raplianisirum ,  which  has  a  pod  with  divisions  between 
the  seeds,  and,  like  the  cultivated  radish  pod,  does  not 
split.  The  last  named  is  the  one  more  generally  called 
Charlock  in  England.  The  seeds  of  both  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  and  it  is  a  question  if  their  vitality  will 
be  destroyed  in  the  manure  heap.  No  weed  seeds  should 
ever  go  into  the  manure  if  it  can  be  avoided.  If  a  field 
is  badly  infested  with  this,  it  is  better  to  summer-fallow 
it,  or  use  it  for  a  sheep  pasture  ;  sheep  will  thrive  on 
either  kind  of  Charlock.  The  necessity  of  preventing 
weeds  from  seeding  can  not  be  too  often  repeated. 

IMsestses  of  Blorses  asi«l  Cattle. — 

Two  of  the  best  works  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they 
respectively  treat,  will  hereafter  be  issued  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  to  wit :  The  American  Reformed  Horse 
Book,  and  the  American  Cattle  Doctor,  both  by  Prof. 
Geo.  H.  Dadd,  whose  reputation  is  such  as  to  need  no 
special  notice.  The  books  are  handsomely  bound,  gilt 
backs,  in  size,  octavo.  See  advertising  columns. 

iLarg-e  Psai'diase  of  Slios-tSaoi-ms. — 

Fourteen  head  of  choice  Shorthorn  cattle,  six  of  them 
of  the  popular  Duchess  tribe,  and  eight  of  other  popular 
families,  have  recently  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Coch¬ 
rane  and  Beattie,  of  Canada,  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  George 
Murray,  of  Racine,  Wis.  The  price  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  is  probably  over  $100,000.  The  six  Duchesses 
of  Slawsoudale  which  are  included  in  this  purchase 
could  have  been  sold  for  $15,000  each  not  long  ago,  but 
the  offer  was  then  refused.  This  sale  is  of  peculiar  sig¬ 
nificance,  as  Mr.  Cochrane  is  the  leader  amongst  the 
“  Booth  ”  breeders,  and  these  cattle  he  has  now  purchased 
are  of  the  best  of  the  “  Bates  ”  stock. 

TSie  Medical  ISecord. — Physicians  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Medical  Record  will,  with  the 
first  of  the  year,  be  published  as  a  weekly.  The  well 
known  publishers  of  medical  books,  William  Wood  & 
Co.,  27  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y.,  will  continue  to  be  the 
publishers  of  the  Record. 


Catalogues  Received. 


Root’s  Garden  Manual  and  Seed  Catalogue: 
This  is  by  our  contributor,  J.  B.  Root,  Rockford.  Ill., 
and  besides  being  a  price-list,  it  contains  much  useful 
information  on  gardening. 

Buist’s  Almanac  and  Garden  Manual,  by  Robt. 
Buist,  Jr.,  Philadelphia:  An  illustrated  catalogue  of 
vegetable  seeds,  with  full  directions  as  to  their  culture. 
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Not  the  least  useful  is  a  monthly  calendar,  especially  for 
the  Southern  States.  Also  a  wholesale  price  list. 

Seed  Catalogue  op  George.  S.  Haskell  &  Co., 
Rockford,  Ill.  A  well  illustrated,  very  full,  and  remark¬ 
ably  neat  business  document. 

Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  send  their 
list  of  California  tree,  shrub,  and  flower  seeds,  with 
others  from  Australia  aud  Chili. 

Charles  Huber  &  Co.,  Hyeres,  France,  send  an 
enormous  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  including 
many  novelties  offered  for  the  first  time. 

The  Bellevue  Nursery  Co.,  Paterson  N.  J.  Henry 
E.  Chitty,  Sup't.,  send  us  the  first  catalogue  of  florists’ 
plants  for  1875,  that  has  yet  come  to  hand.  This  estab¬ 
lishment.  always  manages  to  have  some  choice  novelties, 
and  that  it  sends  out  well  grown  plants,  we  can  testify 
of  our  own  knowledge. 

Bird  Bros.,  Kearney  Nursery,  P.  O.  address,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  offer  a  well  considered  selection  of  fruit  trees, 
and  shade,  and  ornamental  trees,  including  evergreens. 

Malltnckrodt’s  Nursery  Catalogue.,  C.  T.  Mallin- 
ckrodt,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  This  is  quite  as  much  a  treatise 
on  fruits  and  fruit  culture,  as  it  is  a  catalogue.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  better  varieties  of  each  fruit  is  given,  with 
full  descriptions  and  general  directions  for  their  manage¬ 
ment— A  model  catalogue. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Georgetown,  Del.,  sends  his  price¬ 
list  of  peach  and  other  fruit  trees  at  low  rates. 


See  Pa^e  US® 


“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

Fattening  Pigs. — “  I  have  40  pigs,  about  8  months’ 
old,  and  weighing  about  100  lbs.  each.  I  can  get  5  cents 
per  lb.  for  them  now.  Corn  is  worth  80  cts.  per  bushel. 
Had  I  better  sell  the  corn  and  the  pigs,  or  fatten  them  ?” 
I  suppose  it  will  take  10  bushels  of  new  corn,  fed  in  the 
ear,  to  make  those  pigs  weigh  200  lbs.  each.  If  the  pigs 
are  worth  no  more  per  lb.  when  fat  than  they  are  now,  it 
will  not  pay  to  feed  out  the  corn.  If  the  pigs  should  be 
worth  6$  cts.  per  lb.,  the  account  would  stand  even.  If 
7  cts.,  which  is  not  improbable,  the  pigs  would  then  be 
worth  $14  each,  and  you  would  get  80  cts.  a  bushel  for 
the  corn,  and  $40  and  the  manure  for  the  trouble  of  feed¬ 
ing.  You  ought  to  have  good  grade  pigs,  and  feed  them 
liberally,  and  have  them  weigh  200  lbs.  each  now.  They 
would  be  much  better  worth  7  cts.  a  pound  than  thin 
“grassers”  are  worth  5  cts.  Three  or  four  bushels  of 
corn  each,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  had.  would  have 
paid  better  than  10  bushels  will  now.  As  matters  now 
stand,  1  should  winter  them  over  as  store  hogs,  and  fatten 
them  early  next  fall,  when  pork  is  likely  to  be  higher. 

Shipping  Apples  to  England. — The  charges  from 
New  York  to  Bristol,  by  the  Great 'Western  Steamship 
Line,  are  “five  shillings  sterling  and  five  per  cent  ”  per 
barrel.  The  freight  need  not  be  prepaid.  The  freight  to 
New  York  and  cartage  to  steamer  at  pier  18,  E.  R.,  must 
be  prepaid.  You  are  probably  correct  in  thinking  Bristol 
a  better  point  to  ship  apples  to  than  Liverpool.  But  I 
have  had  no  experience.  You  should  be  very  careful  to 
select  the  best  winter  apples,  free  from  specks,  and  well 
grown.  Give  this  matter  your  personal  attention.  Shake 
the  barrel  well  as  each  basketful  is  put  iD,  and  when  full 
press  down  very  firmly,  and  head  the  barrel  carefully. 
Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  barrels  and  consign 
them  to  your  friend  as  you  propose.  The  advantage  you 
have  over  the  dealers  lies  in  your  ability  to  select  the  best 
fruit  from  your  orchard,  and  to  pack  it  carefully.  Too 
many  of  our  farmers  injure  themselves  and  the  dealers 
by  shipping  poorly  assorted  fruit.  The  freight  from  your 
farm  to  Bristol  will  be  more  than  the  fruit  is  now  worth 
at  your  farm,  and  it  will  not  pay  to  send  poor  apples. 

“Which  is  the  Best  Horse  Rake  I  cannot  tell 
you.  I  have  used  several,  and  they  are  all  good.  The 
Ithaca  is  a  very  good  and  popular  rake.  It  is  worked  by 
hand  and  by  the  foot.  For  raking  stubbles,  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  it  as  one  of  the  “  self-delivering  rakes.” 
But  I  frequently  use  my  rake  for  turning  clover— lifting 
it  up  every  five  or  six  feet.  In  this  case  we  want  the 
work  of  lifting  the  rake  to  be  done  by  the  horse.  I  have 
used  such  a  rake  for  eight  years.  I  have  forgotten  whose 
patent  it  was.  It  has  done  me  good  service,  and  I  would 
speak  of  it  with  respect,  though  I  have  now  discarded  it, 
and  got  a  new  Wisner  rake,  made  in  Ohio.  I  bought  it 
from  an  agent,  and  forget  the  name  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  It  is  a  capital  rake.  At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  I  saw 
a  Wisner  rake,  made  by  the  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  appears  to  be  a  decided 
improvement.  The  “self-delivery”  apparatus  is  on  an 
entirely  new  principle.  It  is  well  worthy  of  examination. 

Mangel-Wurzel  and  Potatoes  in  Illinois.— D.  B., 
of  Champaign,  HI.,  writes,  (diet.  12,)  “As  you  are  doubt¬ 


less  aware,  our  season  has  been  remarkably  dry,  and 
nearly  all  crops  are  very  light.  Lane’s  Imperial  Sugar 
Beet  is  about  the  only  thing  that  has  done  well  with  me. 
I  planted  a  bushel  of  Extra  Early  Vermont  potatoes, 
seed  from  Bliss,  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  gave  it  the  most 
approved  culture;  used  ashes,  hen-manure,  plaster,  etc., 
as  directed  by  the  experts,  kept  the  land  very  clean,  and 
got  16  bushels  from  the  patch.  Shall  not  compete  for 
the  premium.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  rich  soils  of  the  West  should 
bo  highly  favorable  for  the  production  of  mangel-wur¬ 
zel.  I  have  supposed  that  on  ordinary  farms  at  the  West, 
this  crop  could  not  compete  with  corn  in  producing  food 
for  fattening  cattle  and  hogs.  In  Champaign,  Ill.,  the 
corn  is  a  failure  this  year.  The  mangels  are  a  good  crop. 
Now  if  this  should  prove  to  be  a  general  rule  ;  if  a  poor 
corn  year  is  a  good  mangel  year,  then  it  -would  certainly 
be  wise  for  the  farmers  to  sow  a  few  acres  of  mangels 
every  year.  The  mangels  cannot  compete  with  corn  at 
25  cts.  a  bushel.  But  in  a  season  like  this,  when  corn  is 
a  comparative  failure,  and  is  -worth  from  CO  to  75  cts.  a 
bushel  on  the  farms  of  the  West,  a  few  acres  of  mangel- 
wurzel  would  prove  very  advantageous  to  the  breeder 
and  feeder  of  good  stock.  It  is  not  well  to  have  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket. 

In  regard  to  potatoes,  I  suppose  an  extra  early  variety 
rarely  gives  a  large  yield.  I  live  in  a  great  potato  grow¬ 
ing  section.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  made  themselves 
rich  in  growing  potatoes.  But  I  think  it  is  rare  that  we 
get  more  than  16  bushels  of  potatoes  from  1  bushel  of 
seed.  It  is  true  that  16  bushels  from  a  quarter  acre  is  a 
poor  yield — but  where  a  large  yield  per  acre  is  desired, 
we  should,  especially  with  an  early  variety,  use  three  or 
four  times  as  much  seed  as  my  correspondent  did.  In  a 
dry  season  the  ashes  and  hen-manure,  especially  if  used 
with  the  seed,  may  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  we  planted  half  a  peck  of  Extra 
Early  Vermont.  Dug  them  Oct.  5th  ;  produce  13  pecks— 
or  26  from  1  of  seed.  No  manure  was  used,  and  nothing 
done  to  get  a  large  yield  except  to  keep  the  land  clean. 

On  the  same  day  we  planted  1  lb.,  (or  3  potatoes), 
Compton's  Surprise.  Dug  Oct.  14th — produce  34  lbs. 

One  lb..  (3  potatoes),  of  Snowflake,  planted  same  day, 
and  dug  Sept.  29th,  produced  29  lbs. 

One  l’o.,  (3  potatoes),  Brownell’s  Beauty,  planted  same 
day,  and  dug  Oct.  14th,  produced  51  lbs.  All  the  men  on 
the  farm,  and  there  are  several  “  old  fogies  ’’  among  us, 
regard  Brownell’s  Beaut}'  with  great  favor.  The  pota¬ 
toes  were  of  a  good  uniform  size.  It  bids  fair  to  prove 
a  valuable  variety  for  this  section. 

Malt-Combs  for  Pigs  and  Sheep. — A  correspondent 
writes  that  ho  can  get  malt-combs  for  124  cts.  per  bushel, 
and  asks  if  they  are  worth  it  as  food  for  stock.  For 
food  and  manure  they  are  well  worth  what  you  arc  asked. 
They  make  very  rich  manure.  I  buy  all  I  can  get  at  15 
cts.  per  bushel  of  40  quarts.  They  weigh  from  20  to  25 
lbs.  per  bushel.  I  feed  them  to  sheep  and  pigs.  For 
fattening  pigs,  we  mix  2  bushels  of  corn-meal  and  5 
bushels  of  malt-combs,  with  80  gallons  of  water,  and 
cook  it  thoroughly.  We  cook  with  a  steamer  ;  allowing 
for  the  condensed  steam,  I  calculate  that  the  cooked  feed 
contains  about  75  per  cent  of  water.  The  pigs  eat  it 
readily,  and  seem  to  thrive  remarkably  well  on  it.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  after  the  fattening  pigs  have 
eaten  all  they  will  of  this  cooked  feed,  we  give  them,  af¬ 
ter  each  meal,  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  each,  or  about 
half  a  pint  each  of  dry  peas.  The  object  is  to  get  them 
to  eat  all  they  can  digest.  I  calculate  that  the  manure  is 
worth  all  that  I  pay  for  the  combs.  We  feed  them  dry 
to  the  sheep — say  1  lb.  to  each  sheep  per  day.  At  first  the 
sheep  do  not  eat  them  readily,  but  soon  learn  to  like  them. 


“What  are  Malt-Combs?” 


In  answer  to  this  question  “  Walks  and  Talks  on 
the  Farm  ”  writes  as  follows :  In  malting  barley,  the 
barley  is  soaked  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  until  it 
has  absorbed  about  half  its  weight  of  water.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  “couch”  about  a  foot  thick,  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  60°.  Here  the  barley  grows  or  ger¬ 
minates.  Much  heat  is  evolved  by  this  process  from  the 
conversion  of  the  carbon  of  the  starch  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  growing  barley  fre¬ 
quently  and  spread  it  out  in  thinner  layers.  When  the 
barley  has  grown  sufficiently,  it  is  thrown  on  wire  screens 
and  dried  by  artificial  heat.  These  screens  allow  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shoots  to  fall  through.  These  shoots  are 
mixed  with  more  or  .less  ashes  from  the  kiln,  and  are  not 
considered  fit  for  food.  The  Rochester  Malt  House  re¬ 
cently  gave  me  about  five  hundred  bushels  on  condition 
that  I  would  he  at  the  expense  of  removal. 

The  malt-combs  proper  are  obtained  from  the  brewers, 
or  from  those  who  grind  the  malt.  Before  grinding,  the 
malt  is  run  through  the  screen,  which  removes  all  the 
shoots,  roots,  and  dust.  It  is  this  refuse,  removed  by  the 
screen,  that  goes  by  the  various  names  of  malt-combs, 


malt-dust,  or  malt-roots.  It  is  sold  in  Rochester  for  124 
to  15  cents  per  bushel  of  40  quarts.  The  milk-men  who 
buy  the  “grains”  usually  take  the  malt-dust  also.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  brewers  mix  them  together  and  sell 
them  at  the  same  price.  I  think  the  malt-combs  are 
worth  more  than  the  grains.  At  any  rate  they  have  one 
advantage,  they  are  dry,  and  can  be  kept  any  length  of 
time,  while  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  grains  out  imme¬ 
diately,  or  they  sour.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  in  their  experi¬ 
ments  on  feeding  sheep  with  barley  and  malt,  found  that : 
Dry  barley  contained . 1.78  percent  of  nitrogen. 

“  malt  “  . 1.70  “  “  “ 

Malt-dust  and  kiln  dust  “  4.38  “  “  “ 

During  the  process  of  germination,  a  portion  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  removed  from  the  barley,  and  is  found  in  the 
malt-dust.  I  was  with  Lawes  &  Gilbert  when  these  ex¬ 
periments  were  made.  It  was  found  that  the  sheep 
gained  faster  on  the  barley  than  on  the  same  amount  of 
malt  which  the  barley  would  make.  A  well-known  Nor¬ 
folk  farmer  and  Member  of  Parliament  visited  Rotliam- 
stend  while  the  experiments  were  going  on.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  few  days  before  he  came,  the  barley,  malt, 
and  malt-dust,  had  been  analyzed,  with  the  results  given 
above.  It  was  found  that  the  malt-dust  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  rich  in  nitrogen.  In  fact,  38  lbs.  of  the  refuse  malt- 
dust  contained  nearly  as  much  as  100  lbs.  of  malt.  We 
weighed  the  sheep  every  week,  and  there  was  no  mistak¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  sheep  having  the  barley  gained  fast¬ 
er  than  those  having  the  malt.  After  studying  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  some  time,  the  Norfolk  farmer  and  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax,  on  the  ground  that  farmers  wanted  to 
use  malt  for  feeding  their  stock,  exclaimed,  “I  do  not 
understand  this.  I  have  used  malt-dust  for  sheep  and 
find  it  capital.  And  if  malt-ifMsf  is  so  good,  what  must 
the  malt  itself  be.”  After  he  was  gone,  Dr.  Gilbert 
quietly  remarked,  “  that  kind  of  logic  may  do  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  will  not  pass  at  Rothamstead.” 
I  have  told  the  story  before,  but  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  repeat  it  in  connection  with  this  question  of  the  value 
of  malt-combs.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  if  any 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  live  near  a  brew¬ 
ery,  where  they  can  get  malt-dust  at  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  bushel,  they  can  feed  them  to  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs, 
with  advantage.  They  are  by  no  means  as  valuable  for 
food  as  corn-meal,  but  make  exceedingly  rich  manure. 

Botanical  Instruction  at  Harvard. 


It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  young  man,  who  would 
be  a  chemist,  felt  that  he  could  only  find  the  proper 
schooling  abroad, but  all  that  is  bravely  changed.  Harvard, 
Yale,  the  Wesleyan,  and  other  Colleges,  offer  the  most 
thorough  chemical  instruction  in  their  schools  of  science. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  zoology  and  some  other  natural 
sciences,  for  which  ample  laboratories  and  museums  are 
provided.  It  is  only  recently  that  Botany  has  been 
placed  on  a  par  with  its  sister  sciences  in  respect  to 
educational  facilities,  and  though  the  leading  colleges 
have  had  a  single  professor,  there  has  been  nothing  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  School  of  Botany  now  in  operation  at 
Harvard.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  make  occasional 
visits  to  Cambridge,  and  note  the  gradual  growth  of 
this  department.  At  the  meetings  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  (there  is  more  to  the  name),  and  those  of  the 
British  Association,  botany  formerly  stood  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  paper  was  now  and  then  tolerated;  but. 
botany  lias,  within  a  few  years,  come  to  .the  front. 
The  president  of  the  American  Association  two  years 
ago  was  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  a  botanist,  whose  address,  upon 
purely  botanical  matters,  has  been  read  by  the  whole 
world  of  science,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  Dr.  J.  Hooker 
was  president  of  the  British  Association,  as  he  is  now  of 
the  Royal  Society.  We  may  trace  this  change  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  botanists  have  written  most  popular  works, 
and  by  their  aid  intelligent  people  now  look  upon  botany 
not  as  a  mere  study  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  giving  of 
hard  names  to  plants,  but  as  a  science  which  regards  every 
phenomenon  of  plant-life  and  every  relation  of  plants  to 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  to  animals,  including  man.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  view  of  botany,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
it  has  risen  in  public  estimation,  and  that  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  dismissed  with,  “  it  is  a  beautiful  study  for  ladies 
a  doubtful  compliment  to  both  ladies  and  the  science— it 
has  come  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  serious  attention 
of  our  educators,  and  Harvard  has  provided  ample  facili¬ 
ties  for  all  who  would  study  botany  as  ah  essential  part 
of  a  liberal  education,  or  take  up  some  department  of  it 
as  a  special  pursuit.  The  botanical  department  of  Har¬ 
vard  is  of  course  at  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  the  writer 
cab  contrast  the  single  combined  dwelling  house  and 
study,  the  swampy,  rubbishy  garden  and  dilapidated 
greenhouse  of  20  years  ago,  with  the  handsome  range  of 
botanical  buildings,  conservatories,  and  well  arranged 
garden,  of  the  present.  With  the  advantages  here  offer¬ 
ed,  there  is  no  need  that  the  botanical  student  go  abroad, 
for  at  the  head  of  the  whole  is  Professor  Asa  Gray,  not 
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only  the  very  first  of  American  botanists,  but  if  we 
enumerate  the  five  leading  botanists  of  the  world,  his 
name  must  be  included.  He  remains  as  Director,  and 
the  magnificent  herbarium  which  he  founded,  and  his  un¬ 
equalled  library,  are  accessible  to  students.  While  Prof. 
Gray  has  transferred  a  portion  of  his  duties  to  others,  he 
still  remains  as  supervisor  and  “  court  of  last  appeal.” 
Botanists  everywhere  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  the  “  Flora  of  North  America,"  and 
will  join  in  our  wish  that  he  may  be  spared  to  complete 
this  much  needed  work,  one  which  no  one  else  is  so  well 
able  to  undertake.  His  labors  on  this  are  much  inter¬ 
rupted  by  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
send  him  plants  to  name,  and  his  time  is  much  frittered 
away  in  doing  that  which  any  one  fit  to  edit  an  agricul¬ 
tural  or  horticultural  paper  should  he  able  to  do — and  we 
know  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  much 
of  this.  Plants  from  the  higher  Rocky  Mountains, 
Arizona,  Alaska,  and  such  out  of  the  way  places,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see,  but  do  not  trouble  him  with  near-at- 
home  specimens.  We  may  add  that  a  postal-card  en¬ 
closed  for  an  answer  is  no  small  saving  of  time.  Every 
man  of  science  is  annoyed  by  descriptions  of  wonderful 
things  in  his  department.  A  poor  specimen  is  better 
than  the  best  description ;  such  things  only  take  up 
time  and  are  only  after  all  conundrums  to  be  given  up. 
Wo  volunteer  this  in  behalf  of  Prof.  Gray,  knowing  how 
much  his  time  is  taken  up  by  inconsiderate  people,  who 
might  as  well  get  their  information  elsewhere. 

Prof  Sereno  Watson,  formerly  botanist  to  Clarence 
King’s  Expedition,  is  now  the  curator  of  the  herbarium, 
and  attends  to  its  accessions,  and  looks  after  the  wants 
of  those  who  consult  it.  Besides  this  he  is  doing  much 
valuable  work,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  index  to  the 
scattered  materials  of  North  American  Botany. 

Prof.  Goodale  takes  the  work  of  general  instruction  in 
botany.  The  classes,  which  now  number  50  or  GO,  meet  in 
the  new  lecture  room  and  laboratory;  this  building  com¬ 
municates  on  the  one  side  with  the  herbarium  and  library, 
and  on  the  other,  with  the  conservatories  and  hot¬ 
houses.  The  laboratory  is  very  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped;  each  student  is  provided  with 
a  simple  dissecting  microscope,  and  each  advanced 
student  with  a  compound  microscope  for  his  special  use 
in  minute  investigation. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Fallow,  a  former  pupil  of  Prof.  Gray,  and 
later  abroad  with  De  Bary  and  Tliuret,  has  charge  of 
the  botany  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  (also  a  department 
of  Harvard),  where  he  is  establishing  a  laboratory,  with 
all  the  modern  appliances  for  cryptogamic  botany.  He 
will  give  especial  attention  to  the  lower  fungi  so  injurous 
to  plants  and  animals,  and  about  which  there  is  a  great 
want  of  positive  knowledge.  Prof.  Farlow  also  gives 
instruction  in  the  regular  course,  in  cryptogamic  botany, 
especially  to  intending  medical  students.  He  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  specialties,  and  we  look  for  valuable 
results  from  his  work. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  is  in  charge  of  the  botanic  garden, 
which  contains  many  old  specimens  of  rare  plants,  and 
which  has  recently  been  greatly  improved  by  bringing  the 
species  into  botanical  order.  He  has  charge  of  the  horti¬ 
culture  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  will  establish  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  for  which  there  is  abundant  pro¬ 
vision,  and  which,  with  his  thoroughess  and  enthusiasm, 
will  be  the  finest  arboretum  in  America. 

Besides  the  regular  collegiate  course,  there  is  at  Har¬ 
vard  a  summer  course  especially  for  teachers  ;  this  was 
started  by  Prof.  Gray,  and  is  now  continued.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  there  were  about  20  teachers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  a  majority  of  whom  were  ladies,  who,  as 
Prof.  Gray  says.  “  worked  like  good  fellows.”  Some 
have  been  there  two  and  others  three  years  in  succession, 
and  all  are  learning  to  be  good  investigators  and  better 
teachers.  In  addition  to  these,  Prof.  Farlow  contem¬ 
plates  a  summer  course  on  the  lower  cryptogamic  plants, 
at  some  place  upon  the  sea  shore  not  yet  selected. 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  account,  that  there  is  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ample  provision  in  the  way  of  instructors  and  ap¬ 
paratus  for  all  who  would  study  botany  in  general  or 
in  special  departments.  The  herbarium  is  not  only 
the  largest  in  the  country,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world,  and  is  well  supplemented  by  the  great 
abundance  of  living  plants  in  the  garden  and  houses. 


Voices  from  the  Bee  Hive. 

INTERPRETED  BY  St.  (gtUNBY. 


An  acquaintance  of  several  years  with  the  Queen  Beo 
and  her  numerous  subjects,  and  a  close  attention  to  her 
and  their  teachings,  load  mo  to  believe  that  I  can  faith¬ 
fully  report  what  is-done  within  the  hive.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  bees  have  what  answers  them  the  purposes 
of  language,  but  these  reports  will  give  what  is  seen 
quite  as  much  as  what  is  heard. 

(low  cold  the  weather  is  1  No  man  unless  be  bo  a  per¬ 


fect  coward,  will  be  afraid  of  stings  at  this  season. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  own  careiessnes,  if  he  ever 
gets  stung  at  all.  We  love  warmth,  and  the  colder  it 
gets,  the  closer  we  cluster  together.  One  of  us,  exposed 
alone  at  freezing  temperature,  would  soon  grow  stiff, 
and  then  die  outright.  If  a  half  dozen  were  grouped 
together,  they  could  endure  it  longer,  as  they  would  help 
keep  one  another  warm,  but  the  heat  created  by  these 
few  bees,  would  amount  to  very  little  ;  we  must  be  in  a 
large  cluster  in  order  to  help  one  another  much.  The 
bees  of  a  full  colony  create  heat  enough  to  allow  us  to 
withstand  the  coldest  weather  of  this  climate,  for  a 
short  time  at  least ;  the  more  there  are  of  us.  the  warmer 
we  are.  The  colder  the  weather,  the  denser  we  cluster. 
But  those  on  the  outside  have  the  worst  of  it,  whatever 
they  may  do,  their  backs  will  be  cold,  and  unless  they 
can  change  places  with  some  of  those  on  the  inside,  they 
must  drop,  and  expose  those  next  below  them  to  the 
cold  air.  We  understand  this,  and  as  soon  as  those  on 
the  outside  become  chilled,  they  change  places  with 
others  on  the  inside  of  the  cluster,  and  so  matters  are 
equalized.  The  colder  it  is,  the  more  we  must  eat  to 
keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and  food  must  be  close  at  hand, 
and  we  must  change  places  so  that  each  one  can  get  his 
share.  A  family  of  us  clustered  between  the  combs, 
generate  no  little  heat,  which  is  confined  by  the  hive, 
consequently  the  air  which  surrounds  us,  provided  our 
hive  be  properly  built,  is  very  much  milder  than  that 
outside.  If  the  temperature  is  such  that  we  can  change 
places  frequently,  we  keep  in  perfect  health.  Our  food 
being  honey,  is,  of  course,  liquid,  and  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  too  low,  much  of  the  watery  portion  of  this 
passes  off  through  the  pores  of  our  bodies,  and  the  solid 
portion  is  evacuated  in  the  dry  state.  As  long  as  we  are 
in  health,  this  natural  condition  of  things  continues. 
The  bee-keeper  can  readily  know  our  sanitary  state,  by 
examining  the  bottom  board  of  the  hive;  if  he  finds 
one  single  drop  of  liquid  excrement,  he  may  be  sure 
that  one  of  us  is  sick,  and  if  there  are  several  drops, 
there  is  trouble  among  us,  for  the  liquid  excrement  will 
be  in  proprotion  to  the  amount  of  disease.  My  physi¬ 
cians  tell  me  that  they  know  of  no  other  cause  of  diar¬ 
rhea,  than  low  temperature,  and  that  when  the  cluster  is 
large  enough  to  sufficiently  warm  the  interior  of  the 
hive,  the  disease  never  occurs. ..  .But  in  extreme  cold 
weather  1  yes,  there  is  where  we  have  the  most  trouble, 
especially  if  it  is  long  continued.  You  who  have  stoves, 
can  warm  yourselves,  but  we  have  to  be  our  own  stoves, 
and  warm  not  only  ourselves,  but  the  air  around  us, 
which  is  constantly  getting  cool  from  contact  with  the 
cold  sides  of  the  hive.  When  it  is  so  cold  that  the 
evaporation  can  not  take  place  through  the  pores  of  our 
bodies,  no  matter  where  the  hive  may  be,  then  disease 
appears.  In  the  old  box  hive,  in  the  open  air,  the  sun 
would  shine  upon  it  for  the  most  of  the  day,  and  the 
little  warmth  that  would  strike  through  the  sides, 
together  with  what  we  could  make  ourselves,  kept  the 
interior  warm  enough  to  allow  us  to  change  places  fre¬ 
quently,  and  to  keep  in  perfect  health _ People  should 

consider  the  temperature  in  shading  the  hives  ;  I  know 
that  fewer  bees  are  lost  on  the  snow  when  hives  have 
the  full  sun,  than  when  they  are  shaded  In  your  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  the  air  is  full  of  vapor;  you  do  not  notice  it 
until  the  outdoor  air  cools  the  window  glass,  so  that  the 
invisible  vapor  condenses  upon  it  ;  now  the  same  thing 
takes  place  in  a  hive.  When  the  external  atmosphere  is 
very  cold,  the  air  of  the  hive  coming  in  contract  with  its 
sides,  moisture  is  condensed,  and  even  the  combs 
that  are  not  kept  warm  by  the  clustering  of  the  bees 
upon  them,  become  so  cold,  that  the  moisture  that 
our  bodies  give  off  to  the  air  of  the  hive,  condenses 
upon  them.  At  first  this  moisture  is  in  exceedingly 
fine  particles,  but  they  increase  in  size  and  number, 
and  finally  run  together,  and  form  drops  large 
enough  to  run.  A  comb  kept  moist  in  this  way 
will  finally  mould.  If  the  cold  continues,  these  drops 
freeze  upon  the  outside  combs,  or  fall  upon  the  bottom, 
and  freeze  there,  and  if  the  opening  of  the  hive  be  small, 
it  may  freeze  there,  cutting  off  all  ventilation,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  we  are  all  smothered.  When  the  outside 
air  is  at  50°,  we  have  no  trouble,  for  then  tile  vapor  pass¬ 
es  off  through  the  smallest  openings,  and  a  very  small 
cluster  will  safely  pass  the  winter  at  that  temperature, 

which  would  fail  in  the  open  air _  If  we  are  housed, 

pray  do  not  make  us  too  warm,  and  above  all,  let  its  bo 
quiet.  If  we  are  in  a  warm  place,  the  least  excitement 
among  us  creates  too  much  heat.  I  know  of  an  instance, 
in  which  one  of  our  families  was  placed  in  a  room,  and  so 
closed,  that  not  a  bee  could  escape.  So  long  as  it  was  quiet, 
they  were  comfortable  and  happy.  Bnt  some  children 
had  a  frolic  in  that  room,  and  their  noise  so  excited  tho 
bees  that,  the  whole  family  of  them  was  ruined.  If  those 
who  find  it  necessary  to  move  hives  from  a  cold  to  a 
warm  situation,  would  be  careful  of  their  movements, 
and  not  disturb  us  with  the  least  jar,  wo  will  be  all  the 

better . Many  stupid  or  indifferent  people  undertake 

to  keep  bees,  who  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  we 
"want,  We  are  always  willing  to  give  all  the  honey  we  do 


not  need  for  winter,  but  such  people  do  not  know  how  to 
allow  us  to  give  it  to  them.  Pray  tell  all  who  do  not  like 
bees,  and  all  who  do  not  care  enough  about  us.  to  study 
our  ways,  and  understand  our  nature,  to  let  us  alone. 
Such  persons,  who  do  not  begin  right,  and  who  do  not 
know  enough  to  stop  when  they  are  wrong,  but  will  per¬ 
sistently  follow  their  own  way,  must  not,  complain,  if  we 
do  no  more  for  them  than  we  can  help,  and  if.  when  we 
see  them  going  wrong,  we  will  use  the  only  language 
they  will  understand — a  sting— to  remind  them  that  they 
are  not  treating  us  properly. 

Do  Decs  Make  Honey  from  Sugar  Syrup  ? 

is  asked  by  “M.  F.  B.,”  Smithsburg,  Md.,  to  which  Mr. 
Quinby  replies  :  “  I  would  first  reply  in  the  negative,  yet 
it  is  converted  into  honey  as  much  as  the  juice  of  apples, 
pears,  grapes,  and  many  other  juices,  that  bees  obtain 
after  the-flowers  fail  in  the  fall.  The  flavor  of  these  juices 
may  not  suit  the  human  palate  as  well  as  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  and  will  perhaps  explain,  why  honey,  st/rained 
from  the  combs  in  the  body  of  the  hive,  after  these  juices 
have  been  collected  is  not  of  as  good  flavor  as  the  honey 
extracted  while  bees  are  collecting  from  flowers.  Any 
substance  containing  sugar,  will  sustain  bees.  Syrup 
will  answer  every  purpose,  and  should  be  consumed  by 
them— not  left  to  strain  out — as  the  flavor  is  inferior  to 
that  of  pure  honey.  When  syrup  is  fed,  it.  should  be  done 
so  sparingly,  that  it  will  all  be  consumed  by  the  bees. 
The  apiarian  who  gets  the  reputation  of  furnishing  tho 
best  flavored  honey  in  the  market,  will  sell  it  most  readily. 

- - —  ■  - *  — - 

Science  Applied  to  Farming, 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University. 


Hovr  Science  is  Savins  Money  and  Increasing 
the  Profits  of  Farmers.  —  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  Europe.  —  Interesting  Results.  — 
Their  Importance  Here. 

American  farmers  are  spending,  every  year,  millions  of 
dollars  for  artificial  fertilizers,  such  as  guanos,  super¬ 
phosphates,  bone-dust,  poudrettes,  etc.  Some  of  these 
are  worth  more  than  they  cost,  others  are  very  poor,  and 
many  are  fraudulent.  And  no  one  can,  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad.  But  a 
chemist,  by  analyzing  a  sample,  can  tell  exactly  how 
much  of  valuable  materials  any  fertilizer  contains,  and 
how  much  sand,  colored  earth,  or  other  worthless  matter 
has  been  mixed  with  it.  Our  farmers  generally  buy  fer¬ 
tilizers  without  any  intelligent  idea  of  their  composition. 
This  does  not  encourage  honest  dealers  to  sell  good  ar¬ 
ticles  at  fair  prices,  but  it  does  encourage  dishonest  men 
in  vending  poor  and  adulterated  fertilizers.  In  Europe 
they  manage  these  things  better.  When  a  German  far¬ 
mer  buys  a  fertilizer,  he  pays  for  it,  not.  by  tiic  hundred 
weight  or  ton.  but  according  to  its  warranted  content  of 
valuable  fertilizing  ingredients,  such  as  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  or  potash.  Chemical  laboratories  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  th«  government  and  by  agricultural  societies,  in 
which  both  dealers  and  consumers  can  have  fertilizers 
analyzed  at  moderate  prices.  A  system  somewhat  similar 
to  this  prevails  in  England,  and  a  few  attempts  in  the 
same  direction  have  been  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  this  control-system  in  Germany  is  that  far¬ 
mers  there  get  much  better  fertilizers  than  we  do,  and  at 
much  lower  average  prices.  Some  of  our  fertilizers  are 
as  good  as  any  in  Germany,  and  are  sold  nearly  as  cheap¬ 
ly.  But  comparing  the  average  composition  and  prices 
of  standard  articles,  there  and  here,  we  probably  pay 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent  more  for  the  valuable  ingredients 
of  our  fertilizers,  than  they  do.  Besides  this,  our  markets 
are  flooded  with  bad  fertilizers.  Of  one  well-known 
poudrette,  for  example,  one-half  the  weight  was  found  to 
be  sand,  and  fragments  of  brick  and  coal.  Besides  some 
organic  matter  of  comparatively  little  value,  a  ton  con¬ 
tained  about  $2.50  worth  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  yet  this  stuff  has  been  sold  largely  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  for  $28.00  per  ton.  Dealers  have  made  a 
regular  practice  of  mixing  sand  with  Peruvian  guano, 
and  selling  it  for  the  genuine  article.  Waste  chemical 
products  are  disposed  of  for  several  times  what  the  valu¬ 
able  ingredients  in  the  pure  state  would  cost,  if  obtained 
elsewhere.  Many  so-called  superphosphates  are  not  guper- 
phosphates  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  tho  phosphoric  acid 
they  contain  has  not  been  so  treated  with  chemicals,  that 
it  will  dissolve  in  the  water  of  the  soil  and  thus  become 
quickly  usgfnl  to  the  plant. 

Such  Impositions  are  also  practised  in  Germany,  but 
there  they  are  few,  and  are  speedily  detected  ;  here  they 
are  numerous,  and  seldom  checked.  Years  ago  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  markets  were  as  much  beset  with 
poor  fertilizers,  as  ours  are  now.  The  improvement  in 
Germany  is  due  to  the  same  cause  that  during  a  century 
past  has  been  raising  Prussia  from  a  comparatively  In¬ 
significant  position,  to  the  first  rank  among  the  power* 
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of  Europe,  to  wit,  Science  and  System.  It  is  a  spirit  of 
careful  economy,  coupled  with  an  understanding  of  tile 
whys  and  wherefores  of  tilings.  In  agriculture  it  has 
manifested-  itself  in  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge  among  .farmers,  in  the  establishment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  Experiment  Stations ,  where  science 
and  practical  experience  are  so  combined  as  to  make 
them  of  the  highest  service  to  the  community. 

These  Experiment  Stations  consist  of  chemical  la¬ 
boratories,  connected  with  stables,  fields,  gardens,  or 
greenhouses,  where  men  of  high  scientific  acquirements, 
as  well  as  practical  skill,  are  engaged  in  studying  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  questions  of  special  importance  to  culti¬ 
vators.  Take,  for  example,  the  one  at  IIali.e,  in  the 
Province  of  Saxony,  in  Prussia.  In  this  province,  about 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut,  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  artificial  fertilizers  are  used  every  year.  At  the 
laboratory  of  the  station  at  almost  any  time,  but  more 
especially  in  spring,  yon  will  notice  bottles,  bags,  and 
packages  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  containing  samples 
of  fertilizers,  brought  there  for  analysis.  Some  of  these 
come  from  dealers,  who  sell  their  fertilizers  at  prices 
based  upon  analyses  made  at  the  stations.  Other  samples 
are  brought  in  by  farmers,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  as  good 
as  warranted  by  the  sellers.  From  1.000  to  1.200  of  these 
analyses  are  annually  made  at  this  station.  In  1806  there 
was  in  the  Province  of  Saxony  a  considerable  excitement 
about  poor  fertilizers,  which  caused  a  mnch  more  vigilant 
control  to  be  exercised  ;  the  result  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  character  of  the  articles  sold  there  in 
186T.  In  Peruvian  guano,  for  instance,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  of  one  percent,  or  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  to  the  ton.  It  is  calculated  by  the  director  of 
the  experiment  station  at  Halle,  that  in  this  single  item 
there  was  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  $20,000-gold  in  that 
province  alone.  Taking  into  account  the  increase  in  the 
other  valuable  elements,  not  only  in  guanos,  but  also  in 
other  fertilizers,  the  saving  in  that  one  small  province 
must  have  amounted  to  over  $100,000  gold. 

The  experience  in  England  has  been  similar  to  that  in 
Germany.  The  condition  of  the  fertilizer  market  there 
fifteen  years  ago  was  about  what  it  is  in  America  to-day. 
Now  it  is  about  the  same  as  in  Germany.  Prof.  Voelcker, 
chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
said  to  the  writer,  in  effect:  “Years  ago  farmers  in  Eng¬ 
land  used  to  buy  their  gnanos  and  superphosphates  with¬ 
out  mnch  reference  to  what  chemical  analysis  would  say 
to  them,  being  influenced  in  their  choice  more  by  gen¬ 
eral  recommendations  and  by  the  price  per  ton.  This 
tempted  manufacturers  to  make  inferior  articles  and  sell 
them  at  low  prices.  But  farmers  have  learned  that  a 
guano  with  twelve  per  cent  of  nitrogen  is  worth  moro 
than  one  with  only  ten  per  cent,  and  that  a  real  super¬ 
phosphate ,  containing  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  is  worth 
moie  than  one  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in¬ 
soluble — questions  readily  solved  by  the  chemist.  They 
now  give  the  preference  to  the  better  articles.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  competition  based  upon  good  quality  rather  than 
low  price.  And,  while  a  ton  of  superphosphate  or  bone- 
dust  costs  no  more  now  than  it  used  to,  it  is  more  valu¬ 
able  by  half.  And  further,  by  this  means,  the  inferior 
articles  and  lmmbugs  that  formerly  infested  our  markets 
are  kept  away.” 

In  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  arc  sold,  every  year,  several  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  artificial  fertilizers.  Suppose  that  in  a  certain 
section,  say  in  New  England,  one  million  dollars’  worth 
is  used  annually — a  very  small  estimate.  And  suppose 
that,  by  the  establishment  of  two  or  three  Experiment 
Stations  at  small  cost,  a  control-system  like  the  German 
should  be  introduced,  and  the  average  value  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  raised  ten  per  cent,  which  would  doubtless  be  far 
below  the  real  result.  This  would  be  a  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  at  least  $100,000  per  year.  Further  than 
this,  when  farmers  find  they  are  sure  of  getting  good  fer¬ 
tilizers,  they  will  buy  more  of  them.  The  produce  of  the 
farms  and  the  profits  will  thus  become  greater,  and  the 
conntry  be  so  much  richer. 

But  analyzing  fertilizers  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
work  of  the  European  Experiment  Stations.  Their 
labor  is  largely  devoted  to  investigating  the  effects  of 
different  fertilizers,  and  methods  of  manuring  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  crops,  as  well  as  the  function  of  the  various  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  food  and  the  best  methods  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  domestic  animals.  For  example,  a  wheat  field  is 
divided  into  small  plots.  On  one  of  these  is  put  pot¬ 
ash  ;  on  another,  a  compound  of  ammonia,  which  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen ;  on  another,  a  superphosphate,  contain¬ 
ing  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  on  another,  a  mixture  of 
these ;  on  another,  stable  manure,  etc.,  etc.  The  ma¬ 
nures  are  all  carefully  analyzed  and  weighed,  and  the 
crops  measured.  By  such  exact  experiments  the  best 
fertilizers  for  various  crops  are  accurately  learned. 

The  experimenters  raise  plants  with  the  roots  grown 
in  jars  of  water,  and  having  no  soil  at  all.  They  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  water  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and 


other  substances  that  make  up  the  food  of  the  plant. 
They  put  different  mixtures  in  the  jars,  and  note  in  which 
of  tnese  the  plants  grow  well,  and  in  which  ones  they  do 
poorly.  By  such  trials  repeated  many  times,  they  learn 
what  substances  are  necessary  for  plant-food,  and  of 
course  indirectly  what  are  best  for  different  crops.  Hr. 
Nobbe,  Director  of  the  Station  at  Tharandt,  raised  in 
this  way  a  plant  of  Japanese  Buckwheat  nine  feet  high, 
weighing  4,786  fold  the  weight  of  the  original  seed,  and 
bearing  796  ripe  and  10S  imperfect  seeds.  In  another  jar, 
containing  the  same  materials ,  except  that  the  potash  was 
left  out ,  the  plant  grew  only  two  or  three  inches,  and  bore 
no  perfect  seeds.  This  experiment,  often  repeated  with 
the  same  result,  proved  that  the  plant  could  not  flourish 
without  potash.  In  the  same  way  it  was  proved  that  the 
plant  would  not  grow  if  there  was  no  iron  or  no  lime  in 
the  water.  By  such  careful  experiments  chemists  have 
shown  that  not  only  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which 
agricultural  plants  get  from  the  air  and  from  water,  but 
also  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron  and  phosphoric  acid, 
which  they  get  from  the  soil,  are  indispensable  to  their 
health,  if  not  their  life.  The  necessity  of  chlorine  and 
soda  is  doubtful.  The  experimenters  have  also  proved 
what  is  the  office  of  some  of  these  substances  in  the 
plant.  Nobbe  has  learned  that  without  potash  no  starch 
can  be  formed  in  the  leaves.  Much  of  the  material  of  all 
common  plants  is  first  formed  in  the  leaves  as  starch,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  largest  constituents  of  all  our  grains, 
and  of  many  root  fruits.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  potash 
is  so  valuable  as  a  manure,  and  why  unleached  ashes  are 
so  much  better  than  those  from  which  the  potash  has 
been  leached  out. 

Equally  interesting  and  valuable  are  the  experiments 
in  cattle  feeding,  some  account  of  which  will  be  given 
another  month. 
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Deep  Cans  for  Milk. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself  : 

“Coo  Hill,  McMiun  Co.,  E.  Tenn.,  Nov.  14th,  ’74. 

“  Dear  Sir  :  The  report  of  experiments  with  deep 
cans,  mentioned  in  your  Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No. 
57,  induces  me  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  I  have 
used  shallow  pans  for  several  years  past — or  rather 
winters — making  full  cheese  in  summer,  and  skim 
cheese  and  butter  in  winter. 

“  Last  spring  I  got  a  lot  of  deep  cans  made — not 
because  I  considered  them  superior  for  butter 
making  (though  I  have  read  all  your  Papers  for 
several  years) — but  only  because  I  wanted  to  make 
both  butter  and  cheese  all  summer,  and  expected 
they  would  keep  the  milk  in  better  condition  (free 
from  taints)  for  cheese,  and  would  retard  the  form¬ 
ing  of  cream  to  some  extent,  and  thereby  enable 
me  to  produce  a  richer  skim-clieese.  In  the  first 
surmise  I  was  quite  correct,  the  milk  was  always 
sweet  and  pure  after  twenty-four  hours,  in  the 
hottest  weather,  submersed  in  spring  water  of  60°  ; 
but  in  the  second  I  was  badly  disappointed.  I  have 
never  worked  as  blue-looking  milk  into  cheese 
before.  Though  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to  give 
figures,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  I  get  more  butter 
out  of  my  milk  with  deep  cans,  than  with  shallow 
pans,  simply  because  the  milk  gets  thick  in  the 
latter  before  all  the  cream  has  time  to  rise. 

“I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere, 
in  the  experiment  of  the  Solebury  Farmers’  Club. 
If  they  only  got  one  inch  of  cream  from  the  deep 
cans,  they  certainly  did  not  skim  deep  enough.  I 
suppose  their  cans  are  about  the  same  size  as  mine, 
18  x  8  inches.  As  soon  as  I  had  read  your  paper, 
I  measured  the  cream  on  one  of  my  cans  ;  it  was 
3v  inches,  and  I  believe  my  milk  is  poorer  now, 
than  any  time  of  the  year,  mainly  because  mest  of 
the  cows  I  am  milking  now  have  young  calves. 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  deep  can  system. 
It  enabled  me  to  make  both  butter  and  cheese  in 
the  hottest  weather  last  summer,  though  working 
under  great  disadvantages  in  regard  to  arrangement 
of  dairy  house.  (Signed)  Wm.  L.  Raht.” 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Raht  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  some  careful  measurements,  and  send  me 
his  results  for  publication.  I  have  a  pretty  strong 
conviction  that  I  am  right,  and  that  the  Solebury 
Club  people  are  wrong,  but  I  am  not  so  situated 
that  I  could  assert  the  result  of  any  experiment  I 
might  make,  with  absolute  certainty  ;  this  can  only 


be  done  by  one  who  can  give  his  personal  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  dairy,  every  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  during  the  trial.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  my 
condition,  and  I  6hall  be,  for  this  reason,  all  the 
more  thankful  for  assistance  from  others.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  and  it  seems  to  go  pretty  far,  Mr.  Raht’s 
results  are  just  what  I  should  expect  to  accomplish 
at  Solebury,  ware  I  there  to  conduct  the  experi¬ 
ment  for  myself. 

As  I  write,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin, 
of  Louisville,  Ky. :  “  You  will  be  interested,  and 
perhaps  amused,  with  the  challenge  I  have  sent  the 
Practical  Farmer,  to  the  effect  that  I  will  bet  a 
Registered  Jersey  cow  calf,  that  milk  set  deep  at 
49°,  will  raise  more  cream  than  the  same  milk  set 
shallow  at  a  higher  temperature,  such  is  my  expe¬ 
rience.  They  only  got  about  seven  per  cent  of 
cream  out  of  the  milk,  a.  miserably  poor  showing 
for  either  deep  or  shallow  setting — one  inch  of 
cream  out  of  a  bucket  sixteen  inches  deep  !  ” 


Dry  Earth  in  Stables. 

I  am  asked  about  the  use  of  dry  earth  in  a  cow 
stable.  The  writer  has  seen  it  stated  that  earth 
which  has  been  used  in  an  earth-closet,  is  less 
valuable  for  manurial  purposes  than  the  manure 
itself  would  have  been  without  the  admixture  ;  he 
has  planned  to  use  dry  earth  in  his  cow  stable,  but 
does  not  wish  to  do  it  to  the  detriment  of  his 
manure  heap.  I  have  tried  to  keep  watch  of  the 
discussions  here  and  in  England,  on  this  subject, 
and  have  never  seen  anything  tending  to  so  strong 
an  argument  against  the  use  of  the  earth-closet 
earth,  as  the  objection  above  indicated.  Dr. 
Yoelcker,  who  is  a  very  high  authority,  published 
the  results  of  his  investigations  as  to  the  value  of 
earth-closet  manure,  showing  that  it  was  very  much 
less  than  the  advocates  of  the  system  had  claimed. 
When  I  saw  him  in  London,  I  asked  him  how  he 
accounted  for  the  small  amount  of  fertilizing  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  samples  analyzed.  His  reply  was  that 
there  is  but  a  small  amount  in  the  manure  itself, 
nearly  the  whole  of  all  animal  faeces  consisting  of 
water  and  refuse  matter  of  little  fertilizing  value  ; 
the  nitrogen  and  fertilizing  manurial  matter,  though 
large  in  the  aggregate  when  large  populations  are 
considered,  arc  small  when  compared  with  the 
large  amount  of  earth  used  in  the  closet.  1  espec¬ 
ially  asked  him  whether  there  was,  through  oxyda- 
tion  or  otherwise,  any  actual  destruction  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  parts :  this  he  distinctly  disclaimed,  and  said 
that  the  only  bearing  of  his  criticism  was  that  his 
analyses  showed  the  same  small  proportion  of 
material,  that  a  mathematical  calculation  of  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  faeces,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  earth  would  indicate.  I  should  say  that 
unquestionably  the  use  of  earth  in  a  cow  stable, 
must  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results,  not 
only  as  saving  all  of  the  fertilizing  matter  present, 
but  also,  and  very  largely,  by  reason  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  available  plant  food  in  the  earth  itself,  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the 
manure  it  contains.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mere 
increase  of  bulk,  enabling  us  to  spread  the  manure 
more  evenly  over  the  ground,  and  the  increased 
effect  of  the  manure  as  a  mulch  or  covering,  when 
used  as  a  top-dressing,  constitute  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  use  of  earth  in  very  liberal  quantities. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  my  correspondent’s  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction,  will  result  satisfactorily. 


Cooking  Food  for  Cows. 

The  following  question  comes  from  Canada : 

“  I  read  your  papers  in  the  Agriculturist,  but  have 
not  had  the  whole  since  they  first  appeared.  1 
remember  your  description  of  your  barn  and  steam¬ 
ing  arrangement.  Now  I  think  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  steaming  feed  for  cows  pays  or  not,  would 
be  valuable,  as  you  have  had  some  years’  experience. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  it  in  the  next 
paper,  and  oblige  one  who  wishes  to  make  the  most 
of  his  feed  ?  I  have  forty  cows  ;  sell  milk  the  year 
round,  (at  4  cents  per  quart  in  summer,  and  5  cents 
per  quart  in  winter).  To  commence  this  winter, 
have  plenty  of  clover  and  timothy  hay,  and  for 
slop  shall  use  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran ;  have 
horse-power  and  straw-cutter,  and  plenty  of  water ; 
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can  get  a  new  tubular  four-horse-power-boiler,  for 
$150 ;  firewood  is  $3  per  cord.  Now,  will  it  pay 
to  cut  the  hay  and  mix  the  other  mill  stuff,  and 
steam  ?  I  am  aware  that  some  who  have  tried  it 
say  they  save  thirty-three  per  cent ;  then  again,  we 
are  told  that  it  costs  more  than  the  gain.  1  am 
rather  inclined  to  buy  the  boiler  and  try  it,  but 
shall  wait  until  next  month’s  paper  comes  to  hand. 

“  Hay  is  worth  here,  $11  per  ton,  oats  30  cents 
per  bu.,  bran  $15  per  ton,  butter  30  cents  per  lb.” 

My  principal  experience  in  this  direction,  has 
been  with  hay  from  $16  to  $20  per  ton,  oats  at  about 
60  cents  per  bushel,  corn  75  cents  per  bushel,  bran 
at  $30  or  more  per  ton,  and  fuel  at  about  double 
the  cost  stated  above.  Milk  has  been  worth  less  than 
twice  the  price  given,  and  butter  rather  more  than 
twice.  Under  the  circumstances,!  have  found  steam¬ 
ing  to  be  decidedly  advantageous.  We  have  never 
made  any  distinct  trials  to  determine  just  the  amount 
of  the  saving.  Indeed, such  trials  are  always  difficult, 
and  require  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  physio¬ 
logical  influences  to 
an  extent,  for  which 
few  practical  farmers 
are  prepared.  We 
do  much  less  steam¬ 
ing  now,  than  when 
we  bought  nearly  all 
our  forage,  for  the 
reason  that  our  own 
hay  is  early-cut,  and 
of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  and  doubtless 
very  easily  digested. 

The  profit  of  steam¬ 
ing  such  hay  as  this, 
is,  of  course,  much 
less  than  when  the 
cooking  is  applied 
to  late-cut,  coarse 
forage,  whether  hay, 
straw,  or  cornstalks, 
containing  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable 
fibre,  which  cook¬ 
ing  renders  more 
or  less  digestible. 

Steaming  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  as 
a  means  for  curing  mustiness,  or  stale  flavor  in  im¬ 
perfectly  cured  fodder,  and  in  diffusing  throughout 
the  mass  the  flavor  of  the  grain  cooked  with  it. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
above  letter,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  regular  use  of  steaming  throughout  the  winter. 
Whether  the  result  will  be  a  saving  of  thirty-three 
per  cent,  or  more  or  less,  will  depend  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  food  in  its  natural  state ;  all  will  be 
benefited,  but  the  poorer  the  original  qirality  the 
greater  the  advantage  of  steaming. 

Feeding  a  Family  Cow. 

I  have  received  from  Athens,  Penn.,  a  request  to 
answer  the  following  questions,  which  are  asked 
with  reference  to  a  fine  four-year-old  heifer,  recent¬ 
ly  calved,  and  kept  to  provide  milk  and  cream  for 
a  family.  They  are  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  such  a  large  number  of  people,  and  are  so  much 
in  the  tenor  of  other  letters  frequently  received  on 
the  same  subject,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 

answer  them  at  length _ 1st.  Shall  I  keep  her 

in  a  shed  thoroughly  protected  from  north,  east, 
and  west  winds  ?  or  in  a  stable,  lighted  with  win¬ 
dows  on  the  west  side,  and  no  sun  unless  double 
doors  in  south  side  are  kept  open  (stalls  face  the 

East,  and  have  no  windows)  ? _ 2nd.  Would  you 

advise  to  feed  good  timothy,  or  clover  hay?  cut? 

or  in  rack  ? - 3d.  Of  corn-meal,  wheat  bran, 

ground  oats,  buckwheat  bran,  ground  buckwheat, 
(not  separated),  linseed-oil  cake,  cotton-seed  cake, 
which  ones,  and  in  what  proportion,  alone  or  mixed, 
would  you  advise  ?  dry  ?  or  wet  with  warm  water  ? 
....Object,  health  and  good  condition,  and  good 

yield  of  good  milk  throughout  the  winter _ 4th. 

Would  you  season  food  with  salt ;  if  so,  how 
much  ?  If  alone,  how  often,  and  in  what  quan¬ 


tity  ? _ 5th.  How  often  should  she  be  watered  ? 

_ 6th.  Where  can  I  buy  cotton-seed  or  linseed 

meals  in  New  York  ?  In  what  shape  is  it  sold,  in 
bags,  or  any  weight  you  wish,  and  at  what  price  ? 

- 7th.  I  do  not  wish  her  to  be  served  until  July, 

1875.  Am  I  right? _ 8th.  Can  she  be  milked 

with  safety  until  a  month  before  calving,  in  1876  ? 
My  desire  is  to  have  good  general  rales  for  feeding 
milch  cows  through  the  winters.” 

Replies :  (1)  In  a  modera  te  climate,  or  during 
mild  weather  in  any  climate,  the  shed  described 
would  be  better  than  the  stable ;  but  in  severe 
weather  it  would  be  insufficient,  and  if  one  or  the 
other  must  be  selected  for  the  winter  quarters,  per¬ 
haps  the  stable  would  be  best.  (2)  Clover  hay 
“every  time.”  If  of  good  quality,  not  too  coarse, 
and  not  smoky,  it  may  as  well  be  fed  long.  Unless 
it  is  first-rate,  it  will  be  more  completely  eaten  if 
cut ;  so  far  as  the  cow  herself  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  better  to  feed  it  uncut,  and  let  her  reject 


all  but  the  best,  but  for  economy  of  feeding,  the 
cutting  is  preferable.  (3)  Buckwheat  bran,  and 
probably  buckwheat  meal,  while  stimulating  the 
flow  of  milk,  make  it  less  rich  than  it  should  be 
for  family  use.  Buckwheat  bran  is  considered  a 
very  good  milk-dealers’  feed.  Linseed-oil  cake, 
and  cotton-seed  cake,  are  both  excellent  for  certain 
purposes,  and  when  fed  in  moderate  quantity ;  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  a  family  cow  more  than  half 
a  pint  of  either  per  day,  for  the  reason  of  their 
tendency  to  give  a  tallowy  character  to  butter  ;  a 
very  small  quantity  can  not  have  this  effect,  and  is 
every  way  beneficial  as  an  element  of  the  feed.  If 
all  the  articles  you  mention  are  equally  available,  I 
should  say  decidedly,  that  ground  oats  should  form 
the  staple  food ;  they  are  more  costly,  but  in  every 
way  better  than  corn  meal ;  but  if  the  cost  is  an 
important  object,  corn-meal  may  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  one-half  or  less,  w'itliout  material 
disadvantage  ;  wheat  bran  of  good  quality,  I  would 
feed  once  a  day,  but  not  more  than  two  quarts.  If 
the  hay  is  cut  and  wetted,  the  ground  feed  should 
be  mixed  through  it,  but  if  dry  hay  is  fed,  it  is 
better  to  feed  all  grain  dry,  (in  a  deep  tub,  so  it 
will  not  be  thrown  out  and  wasted),  because  it 
must  be  eaten  more  slowly  and  masticated  more 
thoroughly  ;  it  can  not  be  swallowed  until  it  is 
thoroughly  moistened,  and  it  has  to  be  well  chewed 
before  it  is  moistened.  (4)  No.  Get  a  good  lump 
of  rock-salt,  and  place  it  where  the  cow  can  lick  it 
at  pleasure.  If  fine  salt  is  used,  feed  it  to  .the 
animal  in  small  quantities,  and  at  decreasing 
intervals,  until  her  greed  is  satisfied,  and  after  this 
keep  a  box  of  salt  within  her  reach.  (5)  The 
oftener  the  better,  provided,  which  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  that  it  be  not  with  too  cold  water  ;  nothing 
will  help  more  too  keep  up  the  winter  yield  of  a 


family  cow,  than  a  little  hot  water  poured  into  her 
drink,  raising  it  to  70°  or  more.  (6)  Linseed  meal 
can  be  bought  in  any  considerable  town,  from  feed 
dealers.  Cotton-seed  meal  would  perhaps  have  to 
be  procured  through  an  agricultural  warehouse. 
Both  are  sold  by  the  hundred-weight,  in  bags.  (7) 
I  think  she  is  too  young  to  be  allowed  to  go  so  long. 
She  calved  in  September,  and  your  plan  would 
allow  10  months  before  she  is  served,  which  I  fear 
would  be  injurious.  You  had  better  let  her  take 
the  bull  now,  or  when  she  will,  which  will  bring 
her  in  late  next  year ;  then  let  her  go  farrow  until 
June,  ’76;  and  then,  if  you  like,  until  July,  ’77; 
this  will  bring  her  around  gradually  to  the  period 
you  desire.  (8)  She  can,  perfectly— if  she  will — 
but  I  would  make  sure  that  she  should  be  dry  for 
the  full  month  if  possible. 


Great  Yield  of  Mangolds. 

In  the  Agriculturist  for  April,  1873,  (page  139),  I 
gave  an  account  of 
my  visit  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick’s  Sew¬ 
age  Farm,  near 
Leamington,  to 
which  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  read¬ 
er  to  refer.  In  a 
recent  number  of 
the  “  Agricultural 
Gazette,”  there  is 
an  account  of  the 
mangold  crop  of  this 
year.  It  occupied 
twenty  acres,  partly 
Orange  Globe,  and 
partly  Intermediate 
Globe.  The  crop 
was  probably  larger 
than  has  ever  before 
been  grown.  One 
acre  was  measured, 
and  the  produce 
carefully  weighed, 
amounting  to  82 
tons  of  2240  lbs. 
each,  (about  367.7 
bushels.)  The  field 
had  been  in  Italian 
rye  grass  in  1871 
and  1872,  and  wheat  in  1873.  During  the  past 
four  years  it  has  received  no  other  manure  than 
the  sewage,  applied  as  described  in  a  previous 
article.  The  rows  were  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
the  plants  being  thinned  out  to  twelve  inches.  Tho 
Gazette  says  :  “  The  roots  are  of  a  very  large  size, 
and  tons  and  tons  of  them  could  be  selected,  which 
should  not  exceed  100  roots  per  ton.” 

This  crop  indicates,  as  well  as  anything  can,  the 
advantage  of  thoroughly  high  farming  and  good 
manuring,  with  the  added  improvement  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  In  our  climate  it  would  perhaps  rarely  be 
practicable,  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  town  sew¬ 
age  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  but  it  is  practicable 
to  give  thorough  cultivation,  to  manure  heavily, 
and  in  very  many  cases  there  are  facilities  for  irriga¬ 
tion  which  are  neglected,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
our  crops.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  possible,  in 
many  cases,  to  achieve  such  a  remarkable  success 
as  here  described,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  growth 
of  mangolds  is  possible,  should  stimulate  our 
dairy-farmers  to  the  production  of  very  much 
larger  crops,  than  have  thus  far  been  known  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


T;iu  for  YI  la 3c!«i »i ". — H.  Sackersdorff. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
tan  as  a  mulch.  A  recent  writer  in  Remit  Ilorticole  cites 
several  instances  in  which  upon  fruits  and  vegetables  its 
effects  were  disastrous.  Several  market  gardeners  near 
Paris  lost  all  their  winter  lettuce  by  covering  the  beds 
with  tan.  Any  ill  results  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bark  was  not  thoroughly  exhausted.  When  the  soluble 
matter  is  all  extracted  from  it,  the  effect  of  the  tan  can 
only  be  a  mechanical  one.  Where  there  are  such  differ¬ 
ent  experiences,  it  will  be  safe  to  expose  the  tan  to  tho 
action  of  rains  for  some  months  before  using  it. 


carr  &  hobson’s  double  furrow  plow. — (j For  Description  see  page  20.) 
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The  Cow  “Victoria  Victrix.” 


The  engraving  here  given  is  a  portrait  of  a 
Shorthorn  cow,  remarkable  as  being  a  choice 
“  Booth  Cow.”  In  the  rivalry  between  the 
Booth  and  Bates 
families  of  this 
breed,  the  first- 
named  is  left  far 
behind,  while  the 
other  enjoy  all  the 
popularity  and 
profit,  at  least  if 
excessive  prices  re¬ 
sult  in  profit.  The 
late  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance  in  favor, 
amongst  a  certain 
class  of  breeders, 
of  the  various 
families  of  Short¬ 
horns,  which  owe 
their  origin  to 
Thomas  Bates,  has 
left  the  Booth 
tribes  in  a  position 
whfch  is  more  use¬ 
ful  than  ornament¬ 
al.  There  is  just 
now  little  honor 
belonging  to  the 
Booth  stock,  but 
it  would  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake  to 

suppose  them  therefore  deficient  in  merit.  In 
fact,  among  Shorthorns  at  the  present  time,  it 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  said,  that  “  reputation 
is  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  de¬ 
serving.”  The  cow  of  which  the  portrait  is 
given,  is  one  of  the  most  reputable  of  these 
neglected  Booth  cattle.  In  1871,  as  a  calf,  she 
received  the  second  premium  at  the  Royal  and 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Shows,  and  several  first 
premiums  at  mi- 
nor  shows.  Since 
then  she  has  taken 
a  large  number  of 
prizes,  and  in  1874 
received  the  first 
premium  as  the 
best  cow  in  calf  or 
in  milk,  of  any 
breed,  at  the  West 
of  England  Agri¬ 
cultural  Show. 

Her  breeder  and 
owner  is  Lady 
Emily '  Pigot,  of 
Newmarket,  Eng¬ 
land.  This  lady’s 
herd  consists  of 
about  30  animals, 
which  are  descend¬ 
ed  from  two  cows 
of  the  best  “Booth” 
tribes,  the  “  Man- 
talini  ”  and  the 
“Bough ton.”  The 
produce  of  these 
two  cows  have 
been  very  closely 
bred  together,  and 
the  whole  herd  possess  almost  the  same 
ancestry,  as  this  beautiful  cow.  She  is  four 
years  old,  of  a  light  roan,  has  an  elegant 
frame,  with  broad,  level  back,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  milker.  The  portrait  is  from  a  photograph, 
and  represents  her  as  she  is.  In  this  case  the 


parallel  ruler  and  the  square  have  not  been 
called  into  requisition,  to  produce  one  of  those 
wonderful  productions  of  art,  which  strangely 
enough  seem  to  please  some  old  and  experi¬ 
enced  breeders,  and  are  accepted  by  them  as 
portraits.  This  portrait,  and  the  estimation  in 


A  Fine  Southdown  Ram, 


SHOKTHOKN  COW — “  VICTOIUA  VICTiUX.’ 


which  this  cow  is  held,  are  sufficient  recom¬ 
mendation  to  public  notice  of  a  genuine  “  Booth 
Shorthorn.”  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  of 
this  class  of  stock  there  is  a  liberal  supply  in 
America,  and  that  they  are  held  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  is  from  this  stock  that  the  “  service¬ 
able  bulls  ”  are  to  come,  for  just  now  its  rivals 
have  attained  an  eminence,  which  places  these 
beyond  the  reach  of  farmers  and  business- 


SOUTHDOwfl^KAM. 

breeders,  and  confines  them  to  a  class  of  fancy 
breeders,  who  seem  to  deal  with  each  other  in 
a  manner  that  savors  somewhat  of  the  more 
speculative  ways  of  the  stock  market.  This 
cow  proves  that  the  neglected  Booth'  stock  pos¬ 
sess  some  excellencies,  if  they  have  some  defects, 


The  value  of  the  Southdown  sheep  in  Amer¬ 
ica  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  upon  and  im¬ 
proving  our  common  sheep,  is  probably  greater 
than  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  pure  race. 
There  are  few 
flocks  of  South- 
downs  that  are 
kept  up  to  a  high 
standard  without 
renewed  importa¬ 
tions,  but  there  are 
many  cases  in 
which  our  com¬ 
mon  sheep  have 
been  materially 
improved  by  ad¬ 
mixture  with  this 
blood.  Again,  the 
Southdown  is  the 
basis  from  which 
in  England  sever¬ 
al  cross-bred  races 
of  sheep  have 
originally  sprung, 
and  these  races 
have  been  since 
interbred,  until  a 
constant  type  has 
prevailed,  and  a 
permanent  breed 
been  secured.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep,  which  is  one  of  the  most  hardy 
and  profitable  races  in  England.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Oxford  Downs  are  also  indebted  to 
the  Southdowns  for  some  of  their  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  in  fact  it  is  as  an  improver  of  other 
races,  rather  than  as  a  distinct  race,  that  the 
Southdown  excels  in  this  country.  We  need 
to  establish  American  breeds  of  sheep,  and  to 
stop  importing 
with  a  view  to 
maintain  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  breeds.  AY  e 
need  to  do  with 
other  sheep,  what 
has  been  done  with 
the  Merinos,  estab¬ 
lish  an  American 
race  that  suits  our 
climate  and  other 
circumstances  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  for¬ 
eign  race  can.  To 
do  this  for  mutton 
sheep,  and  for  a 
certain  medium 
class  of  clothing 
wool,  the  South- 
down  breed  fur¬ 
nishes  an  admir¬ 
able  groundwork. 
The  animal  of 
which  the  portrait 
is  given  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  is  now  hi 
use  by  one  of  our 
most  careful  and 
successful  breeders,  in  building  up  a  race  of 
American  sheep,  which  shall  be  as  well,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  suited  to  our  especial  needs,  as  the  import¬ 
ed  Shropshire.  This  yearling  ram  was  bred  by 
Col.  Morris,  of  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  is  at 
present  the  property  of  Beacon  Stock  Farm, 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  tiie  Farm— Ho.  133. 

[COPYHIGHT  SECURED.] 


We  have  had  remarkably  fine  weather  for  finish¬ 
ing  up  our  fall  work,  and  getting  ready  for  winter. 
I  have  plowed  the  corn-stubble,  the  potato  land, 
and  fifteen  acres  where  we  had  mangels  and  ruta¬ 
bagas.  I  also  broke  up  in  September  sixteen  acres 
of  timothy  and  clover  sod,  and  iu  November  fifteen 
acres  of  clover  sod.  The  latter  I  propose  to  sow 
to  barley  in  the  spring.  We  ought  to  have  plowed 
it  six  weeks  earlier,  and  “fall-fallowed”  it.  But 
we  were  short  of  pasture,  and  I  kept  it  for  the 
sheep  as  tong  as  possible.  They  ate  it  down  very 
bare.  We  plowed  it  with  a  three-horse  jointer  plow, 
and  every  particle  of  sod  was  buried  out  of  sight. 
We  shall  not  plow  it  again  in  the  spring.  A  gang- 
plow  or  cultivator,  with  the  free  use  of  the  har¬ 
rows  will,  I  think,  give  us  a  fine  seed-bed  for  the 
barley  and  clover  seed.  “I  think,”  said  the  Dea¬ 
con,  “  you  would  get  just  as  much  barley,  if  not 
more,  if  you  had  let  the  sod  lie  undisturbed  until 
spring.  The  rains  will  wash  a  good  deal  of  the 
richness  out  of  this  plowed  land.”  If  it  was  light, 
sandy  land,  there  would  be  some  truth  in  this  idea. 
But  as  the  soil  is  mostly  rather  a  stiff  loam,  I  think 
it  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  fall-plowing.  The 
knolls  are  sandy,  but  what  the  rains  wash  out  of 
these,  the  lower  land  in  the  same  field  will  retain, 
before  the  water  gets  into  the  underdrains.  And  I 
propose  to  give  the  knolls  a  slight  top-dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure.  “  You  summer-fallowed  this 
field  for  wheat,”  said  the  Deacon,  before  it  was 
6eeded  down,  and  I  should  think,  instead  of  seeding 
it  down  again  with  the  barley,  you  would  sow  wheat 
after  the  barley,  and  seed  down  with  the  wheat.” 
Perhaps  this  would  give  me  the  greatest  immediate 
profit.  In  fact,  I  think  this  would  be  the  case,  but 
this  piece  lies  between  a  field  of  winter  wheat  on 
one  side,  and  the  field  where  we  had  mangels  on 
the  other.  The  wheat  will  be  seeded  down  in  the 
spring,  and  the  mangel  lot  will  be  sown  to  barley, 
and  seeded,  and  I  want  to  seed  this  middle  lot,  so 
that  I  can  take  up  the  fences,  and  throw  the  whole 
into  one  forty-acre  lot,  all  seeded  down  with  clover. 
The  question  of  fencing  has,  I  am  sorry  to -say,  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  my  system  of  rotation. 

“  I  see,”  said  the  Deacon,  “that  Mr.  Geddes  has 
written  another  article  for  the  Country  Gentleman, 
against  your  pet  summer-fallow  theory.  And  Mr. 
Root  also  contends,  that  plowing  and  working  land, 
instead  of  enriching  it,  as  you  claim,  tends  to  ex¬ 
haust  it.” — “I  know  he  does,”  I  said,  “  but  what 
does  our  old  and  experienced  friend  Dewey  tell  us. 
He  had  an  old  fence  between  two  lots,  which  had 
been  worked  and  cropped  for  many  years.  On  re¬ 
moving  the  fence  and  plowing  the  land,  and  treat¬ 
ing  it  precisely  as  the  land  on  each  side,  he  found 
that  tills  strip  of  new  land,  neither  at  first  nor  after¬ 
ward,  produced  as  good  crops,  as  the  land  which 
had  been  cultivated  and  cropped  for  years.  Those 
who  contend  that  tillage  will  not  enrich  land,  base 
their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
store  of  plant-food  in  the  soil.  But  they  overlook 
the  important  truth  that  fertility  depends,  not  on. 
the  aggregate  amount  of  plant-food  in  the  soil,  but 
oil  the  comparatively  small  amount  that  is  in  a 
soluble  or  available  condition.  Now,  while  tillage 
will  not  add  to  the  soil  a  single  atom  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  other  elements  of  plant-food, 
it  will,  and  does,  favor  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  inorganic 
matters,  lying  dormant  in  the  land. 

If  you  should  make  a  pit  or  hole  in  your  barn¬ 
yard,  and  should  throw  your  manure  into  it,  and  if 
your  buildings  are  not  provided  with  spouts,  and 
the  water  from  the  yard  flows  into  this  pit,  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  probably  be  so  wet,  that  no  fermentation 
can  take  place.  The  water  excludes  the  air,  and 
the  manure  will  remain  raw  and  dormant  for 
months  or  years.  If  you  drain  off  the  excess  of 
water,  and  turn  over  the  manure,  so  as  to  let  in  the 
air,  fermentation  will  be  likely  to  commence  at 
once,  and  this  heap  of  raw  manure  will  be  decom¬ 
posed,  and  the  inert  plant-food  which  it  contains, 


will  be  changed  to  active,  fertilizing  material.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  soil.  Drain  off  the  excess  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Stir  it  frequently  and  thoroughly,  so  as  to  let 
in  the  air,  and  the  inert  plant-food  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  will  be  gradually  decomposed,  and  will  be¬ 
come  slowly  available. 

“But  suppose,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  the  land  does 
not  contain  any  inert  plant-food.” — “  Then,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  cultivation  will  not  enrich  it.  The  poor, 
sandy  knolls  on  your  farm  and  mine  contain  very 
little  of  this  inert  plant-food.  They  are  dry,  and  so 
loose  that  the  air  penetrates  into  the  soil  without 
plowing.  And  yet  these  knolls  are  plowed  deeper 
and  better,  than  the  richer  and  heavier  land  in  the 
intervales.  If  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  and  you 
have  not  a  good  point  and  a  careful  plowman,  the 
plow  will  be  likely  to  turn  a  furrow  only  four  or 
five  inches  deep  on  the  clay  spots,  while  it  will  go 
almost  beam-deep  on  the  loose,  sandy  knolls,  which 
hardly  need  plowing  at  all.  Drain  these  clayey  in¬ 
tervales,  and  plow  them  frequently  and  well,  until 
the  soil  is  deep  and  mellow,  and  you  will  soon  see 
whether  draining  and  tillage  will  not  enrich  the 
land.” 


And  now7  in  regard  to  Mr.  Geddes’  recent  expe¬ 
rience  in  summer-fallowing.  The  facts  he  gives  are 
interesting.  He  had  ten  acres  of  land  that  had  be¬ 
come  infested  with  quack-grass  ( Triticum  repens). 
In  the  fall  of  1872  he  gave  the  piece  a  thorough 
plowing,  just  before  winter  set  in.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1873  the  land  was  worked  to  kill  the 
quack,  no  crop  being  sown.  In  other  words,  the 
piece  was  “summer-fallowed.”  "VVe  will  call  this 
field  No.  1. 

Another  field  of  31  acres,  which  we  will  call  No. 
2,  was  sown  to  barley  in  the  spring  of  1873.  Pre¬ 
vious  treatment  not  given.  But  Mr.  Geddes  tells 
us  that  the  expense  of  working  it  was  about  the 
same  per  acre,  as  for  the  summer-fallowed  field. 
After  the  barley  was  off,  this  field  was  plowed  once, 
and  sown  to  wheat.  Four  or  five  acres  of  the  field, 
on  the  slopes  and  ridges,  were  treated  to  a  dressing 
of  manure. 

Another  piece  of  nine  acres,  lying  alongside  of 
No.  2,  with  a  fence  between,  had  been  in  grass 
many  years.  It  was  a  rough  pasture,  and  needed 
re-seeding.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Ged¬ 
des  at  the  last  moment  that,  as  he  was  going  to  sow 
No.  2  to  wheat  and  seed  it  down,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  take  away  the  fence,  and  break  up 
this  old  pasture,  drill  in  some  wheat,  and  seed  it 
down  again  with  timothy  and  clover.  This  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do.  The  fence  was  removed,  the  land 
phewed,  some  manure  put  on  the  sharp  slopes  and 
ridges,  and  the  wheat  drilled  in  Sept.  27.  This  we 
will  call  field  No.  3.  And  now  for  the  result. 

No.  1. — Summer-fallow,  was  sown  Sept.  9  and  10 
with  wheat.  “  Along  one  side,  a  narrow  strip  was 
sown  with  Clawson  wheat,  as  a  comparative  test — 
the  remainder  of  the  field  being  sown  with  Diehl 
wheat.  The  crop  came  up  finely,  so  that  iu  five 
days  the  lines  of  the  drilling  were  plainly  seen. 
The  fall  growth  was  very  strong,  and  the  wheat 
did  not  suffer  in  the  very  hard,  open  winter  which 
followed.”  The  yield  on  this  summer-fallowed 
field  was  38  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Mr.  Ged¬ 
des  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  the  Diehl  and  the 
Clawson  separate,  but  he  tells  us,  judging,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  from  the  narrow  strip  of  Clawson,  that  “  had 
the  summer-fallow  being  sown  to  Clawson  wheat, 
we  should  probably  have  had  50  bushels  per  acre.” 

Field  No.  2,  barley  stubble,  was  sown  to  Clawson 
wheat  on  the  13— 16th  of  Sept.  The  yield  was 
nearly  27£  bushels  per  acre. 

Field  No.  3,  old  pasture,  produced  21  bushels  of 
Clawson  wheat  per  acre. 

These  are  the  facts.  Now  let  us  look  at  them. 
Field  No.  2,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  produced  34 
bushels  of  six-rowed %arley  per  acre,  and  after¬ 
wards  it  produced  271  bushels  of  Clawson  wheat. 

Field  No.  1,  summer-fallow,  produced  3S  bushels 
of  Diehl  wheat  per  acre.  Had  it  been  sown  to  Claw¬ 
son,  Mr.  Geddes  thinks  it  would  have  produced  50 
bushels  per  acre.  To  make  the  experiment  strict¬ 
ly  comparative,  therefore,  we  must  either  “  guess  ” 
liow  much  the  barley  stubble  would  have  produced, 


if,  like  the  summer-fallow,  it  had  been  sown  to 
Diehl,  or  how  much  the  summer-fallow  would  have 
produced,  if  it  had  been  sown  to  Clawson.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  take  Mr.  Geddes’  own  figures. 

Field  No.  1,  summer-fallow,  50  bushels  Clawson 

wheat  per  acre,  (a)  GO  lbs.  per  bushel . 3,000  B)s. 

Field  No.  2,  34  bushels  barley,  (a)  48  lbs .  1,032  lbs.. 

“  “  27M  bush.  Clawson  wheat,  @G0  ®>s.l,G50  lbs. 

Total  grain  per  acre . 3,282  lbs. 

In  other  words,  the  two  crops  give  us  about  41 
bushels  more  grain  per  acre,  than  the  one  crop  on 
the  summer-fallow. 

Mr.  Geddes  weighed  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  I, 
for  one,  want  to  thank  him  for  doing  so.  My  own 
rule  is  to  calculate  that  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  will 
afford  about  100  lbs.  of  straw  to  each  bushel  of 
wheat,  varying  less  or  more,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Geddes 
found  that  his  summer-fallowed  Diehl  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  112  lbs.  of  straw  and  chaff  to  60  lbs.  of 
wheat.  The  Clawson  wheat,  after  barley,  produced 
about  60  lbs.  of  straw  and  chaff  to  60  lbs.  of  wheat. 

From  all  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  summer- 
fallowed  land  was  in  prime  condition.  The  soil  was 
fine,  mellow,  and  moist.  The  wheat  came  up  im¬ 
mediately,  and  was  uninjured  by  the  winter.  It 
was  evidently  a  grand  crop,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  clover  this  year,  and  the  clover-seed  afterward, 
will  be  such  as  a  good  farmer  likes  to  see  growing 
on  his  land.  The  barley-stubble  wheat  had  more  or 
less  manure.  Mr.  Geddes  has  some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  State,  and  knows  how  to  farm  it.  It  is  not  a 
farm  like  mine  that  has  been  run  down  by  being 
worked  on  shares.  He  is  not,  like  me,  engaged  iu 
the  slow  and  tedious  task  of  trying  to  renovate 
neglected  and  weedy  land.  He  has  owned  this  splen¬ 
did  farm  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  it  has  had 
all  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  and  ripe  judg¬ 
ment.  If  wheat  after  barley  is  a  system  to  be 
generally  recommended,  it  should  show  good  re¬ 
sults  on  this  farm.  And  in  fact,  the  object  of  Mr. 
Geddes’  interesting  letter  is  to  show  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  more  profitable  than  summer-fallowing. 

“And  he  certainly  succeeds  in  showing  it,”  said 
the  Deacon,  “he  gets  more  money  from  the  two 
crops  than  from  the  one  crop.” — I  will  talk  about 
that  presently.  What  now  interests  me,  is  the 
condition  of  the  land.  Mr.  Geddes  tells  us  that 
“the  severe  weather  of  winter,  spring,  and  early 
summer,  told  very  decidedly  ”  on  this  barley  stub¬ 
ble  and  pasture  wheat,  “and  when  the  clover  seed 
was  sow7n  in  the  spring,  the  wheat  was  so  small, 
rthat  15  bushels  per  acre  was  as  high  as  it  would 
have  been  put  as  likely  to  yield,  by  any  experienced 
judge.”  We  all  know  what  this  means.  I  had 
three  or  four  acres  of  just  such  wheat  last  year. 
The  land  was  dry  and  hard,  the  wheat  came  up  late 
and  weak,  the  winter,  and  especially  the  spring 
weather,  weakened  it  still  more,  and  the  result 
was  one-third  to  half  a  crop.  But  this  was  not  all, 
and  this  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  The  weeds 
came  in,  and  the  clover  is  poorer,  and  the  land  iu 
far  worse  condition  than  where  the  crop  of  wheat 
was  good.  I  need  not  complete  the  picture.  It 
will  be  three  or  four  years  before  we  have  any 
chance  to  kill  these  weeds,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  will  go  on  increasing,  and  producing  seed  to 
bother  us  in  the  manure  and  in  future  crops. 


The  barley  and  the  wheat  together,  brought  in 
more  money  than  the  wheat  alone.  This  was 
because  wheat  happened  to  be  unusually  low  in 
1874,  and  barley  unusually  high  in  1873  and  1874. 
We  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  on  the  idea  that 
wheat  is  usually  our  best  paying  crop.  But  it  may 
well  be,  that  barley  on  suitable  soils  is  more  profit¬ 
able  than  wheat.  If  so,  summer-fallow— or  rather 
fall-fallow  for  barley,  and  seed  down  with  the  bar¬ 
ley  crop  instead  of  with  wheat. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Lawes’  experiments,  where  the 
land  was  summer-fallowed  and  then  sown  to  wheat, 
the  crop  was  a  little  more  than  from  two  crops  of 
wheat  following  each  other  on  adjoining  land. 
Mr.  Geddes’  two  crops,  one  of  barley  and  one  of 
wheat,  yield  a  little  more  than  the  one  crop  on  the 
summer-fallow,  and  yet  the  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  expected.  The  advantage  of  the 
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summer-fallow  consists  in  cleaning  the  land,  and  in 
giving  us  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  produce  from 
one  seeding  and  oue  harvesting,  as  from  two  seed- 
iugs  and  two  harvestings.  I  contend  that  if  the 
natural  yield  of  wheat— from  a  given  soil,  is  15 
bushels  of  wheat— per  acre  every  year,  as  is  the  ease 
with  Mr.  Lawes’  experimental  wheat  field  without 
manure,  then  it  is  better,  if  we  can  do  it,  to  raise 
30  bushels  every  other  year,  or  45  bushels  every 
third  year — especially  if  we  can  manage  to  raise  a 
crop  of  clover  into  the  bargain.  I  have  not  time 
to  discuss  this  matter  now.  But  it  will  be  found 
that  this  idea  is  the  keystone  of  good  agriculture. 


So  far  as  practical  agriculture  is  concerned,  the 
great  storehouse  of  fertility  is  in  the  soil,  and  not 
in  the  atmosphere.  We  must  plow  better,  and 
perhaps  deeper  and  more  frequently.  Very  few  of 
us  work  our  land  enough.  Mr.  Geddes  says  he 
plowed  up  this  old  pasture  because  it  “  did  not 
produce  one-quarter  as  much  feed,  as  when  newly 
seeded.”  And  yet  many  people  think  that  grass 
and  clover  “  enrich  ”  land. 


Mr.  “  G.  B.,”  of  Nebraska,  who  asked  me  some¬ 
time  ago  whether  I  would  plow  land  when  it  was 
dry  in  August,  wrote  me  again  just  before  winter 
set  in,  that  if  he  had  waited  he  should  not  have 
needed  to  ask  the  question,  for,  says  he,  “  I  could 
not  help  noticing  that  the  land  plowed  in  August 
is  in  by  far  the  best  condition  now,”  and  also  that 
“  land  plowed  a  year  ago,  when  very  dry,  now 
plows  up  again  in  much  better  condition  than  that 
plowed  when  the  land  was  wetter.”  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience. 


A  few  hours  ago  a  man  called  on  me  to  ask  if  I 
had  any  insects,  worms,  or  blight,  on  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  or  ornamental  trees.  He  had  been 
a  gardener  for  40  years,  and  had  learned  how  to 
drive  away  the  cureulio  from  the  plum,  to  cure 
blight  on  pear  trees,  to  prevent  the  black  fly  from 
touching  cabbage  and  turnip  plants,  and  lastly  to 
“innoculate”  seed-potatoes,  so  that  the  Colorado 
beetle  would  give  the  plants  a  wide  berth.  He 
talked  very  fluently,  and  offered  either  to  do  the 
work,  or  to  give  me  the  recipe  for  a  consideration. 
He  had  been  to  Ohio,  and  was  traveling  slowly  to 
New  York,  ridding  the  country  of  aH  insect-pests 
and  diseases  as  he  went  along.  “Perhaps  you 
have  never  seen  the  city  of  New  York,”  he  said. 
“I  was  born  there,  on  Division  street,  and  have 
studied  botany,  and  know  all  about  animals  and 
plants.  Plants  are  porous,  and  I  have  two  minerals 
that  I  boil  on  the  stove  for  two  hours,  and  apply 
the  solution  to  the  roots,  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  all  insects,  being  porous  also,  know  by 
instinct  that  the  trees  have  been  innoculated  and 
will  not  touch  them,  as  they  have  the  fear  of  death 
before  their  eyes.  ’  ’  He  got  this  off,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  very  rapidly.  He  had  learned 
his  lesson  perfectly.  I  told  him  I  had  been  in  the 
city  of  New  York — in  fact  was  there  yesterday 
morning,  and  that  there  were  many  orchards  and 
gardens  between  here  and  there  that  needed  his 
treatment,  but  that  I  had  been  away  from  home  for 
some  days,  and  had  not  time  to  avail  myself  of  his 
skill  and  knowledge.  “  But,”  said  I,  “  there  is  my 
friend,  the  Deacon,  a  very  intelligent  farmer  and 
fruitgrower,  living  in  the  next  house.  You  had 
better  call  on  him  and  tell  him  I  sent  you.”  He 
left,  and  I  hope  he  will  find  the  Deacon  at  home. 
There  are  people  who  will  give  such  a  smoothed 
tongued  pretender  five  dollars  for  his  secret,  who 
could  not  possibly,  during  these  hard  times,  find 
$1.60  to  subscribe  for  the  Agriculturist ,  post-paid. 


Hugh  T.  Brooks,  of  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes 
me  that  he  can  get  lime,  fresh  and  unslaked,  for  15 
cents  per  bushel.  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,” 
he  asks,  “  whether  we  can  profitably  use  it  in  large 
quantities  in  Western  New  York  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
on  what  soils  and  crops?  ” — I  have  long  wanted  to 
use  lime  on  my  farm,  but  hitherto  the  price  has 
been  too  high.  We  h?.ve  had  to  pay  25  to  30  cents 
per  bushel.  We  can  how  get  it  for  20  cents. 
“  Yes,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  and  you  can  get  refuse 


slacked  lime  for  10  cents.  Mr.  Blank  bought  800 
bushels  to  put  on  his  wheat  last  fall.” — “Can  you 
tell  me,  Deacon,”  I  asked,  “how  much  slacked 
lime  we  get  from  a  bushel  of  lump  lime  ?.”  I  have 
thought  at  times  of  slacking  a  bushel  to  find  out. 
I  have  asked  a  dozen  people,  and  never  found  one 
that  could  answer  the  question.  The  Deacon 
thought  it  would  “  swell  up  considerable.”  Bous- 
singault,  who  is  usually  accurate,  says  one  bushel 
will  make  two  bushels  of  slacked  lime.  Stephens, 
in  his  Book  of  the  Farm,  says,  a  heap  will  swell  up 
to  “  three  times  ”  the  size. 

Even  if  this  refuse  lime  is  as  fresh  and  as  good 
as  the  lump  lime,  the  latter  at  20  cents  is  probably 
cheaper  than  the  slacked  lime  at  10  cents.  And 
the  latter  is  not  only  about  one-third  heavier,  but 
you  can  not  get  more  than  half  as  much  into  your 
wagon-box,  and  consequently  the  item  of  “car¬ 
riage  ”  is  more  than  double. 

There  is  one  well  established  fact  in  regard  to 
lime.  It  does  no  good  on  wet  land.  You  should 
drain  first  and  then  lime.  We  have  much  rich, 
low,  mucky  land,  which,  if  drained  and  limed, 
would  be  immensely  productive.  Our  heavy  clay 
uplands,  if  drained  and  limed,  would  become 
lighter  and  much  more  productive.  Light,  sandy 
or  gravelly  land,  when  limed,  becomes  firmer  and 
much  better  adapted  for  wheat.  The  lime,  too, 
has  often  a  decided  effect  in  stimulating  the  growth 
of  dlover,  and  when  we  can  grow  good  crops  of 
clover,  we  can  make  our  farms  richer  for  all  crops. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New  York,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  sensible  letter  in  regard  to  the  best  methods 
of  relieving  the  distress  of  unemployed  people  in 
that  city.  He  would  give  work  in  preference  to 
charity.  “  Happily,”  he  says,  “  there  is  little  or  no 
special  pressure  in  the  country  districts.  Take,  for 
example,  Western  New  York.  It  would  be  a  great 
surprise  to  me  to  find  any  inability  among  well-to- 
do  farmers  of  that  rich  and  rising  region,  to  employ 
labor,  if  it  could  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  much  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Hlinois.  But  we  had  ample  evidence  last 
winter  that  ‘  hands  ’  were  scarce  in  the  farming 
counties  of  this  State  ;  not  that  they  could  not 
be  sometimes  obtained,  but  that  they  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  work  at  the  prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay.” 
— This  is  quite  true.  For  several  years  past  men 
have  been  leaving  the  farm  for  the  city.  If  they 
are  tired  of  the  city,  let  them  return  and  welcome. 
We  want  them.  It  does  us  all  good  to  have  a  man 
come  back  and  tell  us  that  if  we  knew  when  we  are 
well  off,  we  should  stay  at  home  on  the  farm.  It 
makes  us  more  content. 

But  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  need  not 
go  to  New  York,  to  find  men  out  of  employ.  We 
can  find  just  as  many,  in  proportion  to  population, 
in  our  own  cities  and  villages.  We  farmers  have 
had  hard  times  for  three  or  four  years  past.  My 
city  friends  turned  a  deaf  ear,  when  I  told  them 
their  turn  would  come  next.  “We  have  not  got 
over  the  effects  of  the  panic,”  remarked  a  business 
man  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York.  “  I  presume 
not,”  I  replied.  “  But  it  is  not  the  panic  that  is  af¬ 
fecting  you.  The  panic  wiped  out  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  fictitious  values.  But  there  is  as 
much  real  property  in  the  country,  as  there  ever 
was — and  more.  The  distress  in  the  city  comes 
from  the  past  distress  in  the  country.  When  far¬ 
mers  suffer,  all  classes,  sooner  or  later,  suffer  also. 

We  need  more  labor  in  the  country.  There  is 
plenty  of  work.  1  was  going  to  say  we  needed 
cheaper  labor.  But  that  is  not  quite  what  I  mean. 
The  cheapest  labor  is  often  the  dearest  labor.  We 
want  trained  and  skillful  men.  I  am  underdraining 
more  or  less  this  winter,  and  should  do  much  more, 
if  I  could  get  the  right  kind  of  men.  If  the  cities 
have  got  any  bright,  active,  industrious,  sober  men 
to  spare,  let  them  come  to  the  country. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  Deacon  and 
to  the  Squire.  The  Deacon  complains  that  he  can 
not  get  labor  when  he  wants  it.  “  You  give  steady 
work,”  he  said,  “  and  when  I  want  a  man  for  a  few 
days,  I  can  not  get  him,  because  he  is  engaged  to 
you,  or  he  will  not  come,  unless  I  give  him  25  to  50 
cents  more  a  day,  than  you  are  paying.”— “  That  is 


so,”  said  the  Squire,  “you  do  us  all  great  injury  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  labor.” — Now  the  truth  is 
that  it  is  precisely  the  Deacon  and  the  Squire,  and 
other  farmers  who  adopt  the  same  system,  that  not 
only  keep  up  the  wages  higher,  than  we  can  afford 
to  pay,  but  make  all  our  men  restless  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  during  the  busy  season.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  months  they  do  not  employ  half  the  men 
they  need  in  summer  and  harvest.  And  yet  I  am 
sure,  both  the  Deacon  and  the  Squire  could  profit¬ 
ably  employ  more  men  in  winter  and  spring,  than 
they  now  employ  during  the  very  busiest  days  of 
haying  and  harvest. — Do  not  tell  me  the  men  are  not 
to  be  had.  The  cities  and  villages  are  full  of  them. 
I  have  not  time  to  go  into  this  matter.  It  is  one  I 
have  often  talked  about.  The  real  point  is  to  en¬ 
courage  good  men  to  come  and  settle  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  either  by  building  and  renting  houses,  or  better 
still,  by  cutting  up  some  part  of  our  farms,  and 
selling  lots  at  reasonable  rates  and  easy  terms  to 
any  sober,  industrious,  married  men,  wrho  want  to 
get  a  home  for  themselves  and  families. 

If  this  or  some  similar  plan  were  adopted,  many  of 
the  inconveniences,  which  we  now  experience, 
would  disappear  in  a  few  years.  The  boys  and 
girls  soon  grow  to  be  men  and  women,  and  we 
should  get,  what  we  now  so  much  need,  a  denser 
population  in  the  agricultural  districts. 


Southern  Agriculture. 


A  most  interesting  report  is  that  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  is 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  acres 
planted  to  different  crops  in  1873  and  1874.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  acreage  of  cotton  has  con¬ 
siderably  decreased;  1,860,559  acres  were  planted 
in  1873,  and  only  1,603,005  acres  in  1874,  a  difference 
of  257,554  acres.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  long  urged  upon  Southern  farmers,  to 
reduce  the  cotton  crop  and  give  more  attention  to 
raising  food  and  fodder  crops.  It  is  a  fact  that  of 
late  years  much  cotton  has  been  grown,  which  has 
not  paid  its  cost,  leaving  the  planter  in  debt  and 
under  the  necessity  of  buying  his  food.  This  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  usual  course  amongst 
good  farmers,  which  is  to  raise  all  the  supplies 
for  the  farm  at  home,  to  have  nothing  to  buy,  and 
raise  a  surplus  to  sell.  Under  this  system  there 
may  be  less  money  passing  through  the  farmer’s 
hands,  and  fewer  accounts  to  keep  and  settle,  and 
a  less  show  of  business  ;  but  more  of  the  money 
which  comes  into  the  farmer’s  hands  remains  there. 
It  js  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  Georgia  this 
system  has  been  inaugurated,  and  the  increase  in 
the  Acreage  of  corn  in  1874  is  equal  to  the  decrease 
in  that  of  cotton.  Besides  this  there  is  an  increase 
of  over  58,000  acres  in  wheat ;  over  89,000  in  oats, 
and  more  than  10,000  in  sweet  potatoes.  There  is 
also  a  large  increase  in  stock  of  all  kinds.  But  one 
thing  is  yet  needful.  There  is  no  report  of  the 
acreage  of  grass  and  clover.  Without  these  crops 
agriculture  has  no  satisfactory  basis.  No  complete 
system  of  home  supply  can  exist  without  these. 
There  can  be  no  dairy  ;  cheese  and  butter  must  be 
brought  from  elsewhere,  and  beef  and  mutton 
purchased.  Clover  and  orchard  grass,  the  best 
of  the  standard  forage  crops  for  the  South,  will 
thrive  excellently  in  Georgia,  while  lucerne  or 
alfalfa  will  produce  abundantly,  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  timothy  will  yield  abundantly.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  these  crops  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Georgia  Granges  that  the  reform 
here  noticed  has  been  instituted  and  consummated. 
The  resolution  introduced  a  year  ago  at  Macon  has 
thus  borne  fruit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  judi¬ 
cious  policy  will  be  persevered  in,  and  that  fodder 
crops  and  stock  breeding  be  added  to  the  list  of 
new  industries.  An  increase  of  manufacturing  can 
not  occur  until  food  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and 
a  dense  agricultural  population  is  available  for 
help.  Capitalists  are  tempted  to  invest,  where  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor  is  certain  and  steady.  It  is  this  diversi¬ 
fied  industry  that  makes  a  locality  wealthy,  and  each 
industry  helps  the  other.  Where  there  are  many  arti¬ 
sans,  there  are  good  markets  for  farm  produce,  and 
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farmers  thrive  best  where  there  are  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories.  We  commend  this  successful  effort  of  the 
Georgia  planters  to  those  in  others  of  the  Southern 
States. 


Hoop-Poles  and  Hoops. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rough  or 
rocky  land,  which  might  be  profitably  made  to 
grow  hoop-poles,  if  nothing  else.  Several  years 
ago,  in  traveling  through  the  hilly  and  moun¬ 
tainous  northern  part  of  England,  the  writer 
saw  many  hundreds  of  acres  planted  with  wil¬ 
lows,  which  were  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
making  spools  for  thread.  Small  matters  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  more  profitable  than 
larger  ones.  An  acre  of  hoop-poles  is  sooner 
grown  than  an  acre  of  saw-logs,  and  there  is  as 
much  money  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Sixty 
dollars’  worth  of  hoop-poles  have  been  taken 
from  one  acre  of  stony  hill-side,  which  ten 
years  before  was  a  poor  miserable  pasture,  and 
in  five  years  more  the  sprouts  will  furnish 
another  crop  equal  to  the  first  in  value.  Many 
a  field  is  now  producing  half  a  ton  of  liay  per 


acre,  and  with  no  more,  or  even  less,  profit, 
yearly,  than  this  previously  useless  hill-side. 


and  hickory  thrives.  There  are  many  acres  in 
the  Western  States  interspersed  amongst  the 
rich  prairies,  as  well 
as  rough  spots  in  the 
East,  that  might 
profitably  be  planted 
with  these  trees,  if  for 
no  other  object  than 
hoop  -  poles.  Sandy 
ridges  and  stony  bluffs 
might  be  made  to 
produce  a  crop  of 
poles  every  four  or 
five  years,  or  indeed 
every  year,  by  select¬ 
ing  each  time  those 
of  proper  size,  and 
furnish  shelter  at  the 
same  time.  The 
shelter  furnished  by 
numerous  groves  of 
small  timber  is  no 
small  item,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  value  of  these  plantations.  Their 
culture  is  of  the  simplest  character.  Upon 
rough  ground  the 
nuts  may  be  dropped 
four  feet  apart,  and 
covered  by  the  hoe. 
This  may  be  done  in 
the  spring ;  if  the 
nuts  have  been  kept 
in  dry  sand,  or  buried 
under  sods  safe  from 
vermin  ;  or  in  the  fail 
wdisn  the  nuts  are 
ripe.  The  thicker 
they  are  planted,  the 
better  is  the  .growth 
at  first.  But  hoops 
require  to  be  tough, 
and  the  trees  should 
not  stand  closer  than 
four  feet  apart,  to 
have  a  proper  and 
solid  growth.  When 
they  are  ready  to  be 
cut,  which  is  when 
they  are  from  8  feet 
high  and  14  inch 
thick  up  to  14  or  10 
feet  high  and  3  to  4 
inches  thick ;  they 
are  simply  cut  off  with  a  slanting  blow  of  an 
axe  or  brush-hook  about  6  inches  from  the 
ground,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  When  cut  at 
this  liight,  the  stumps 
will  sprout  again 
and  produce  another 
crop.  The  winter  is 
the  season  for  cut¬ 
ting.  The  shorter 
poles  will  make  fir¬ 
kin-hoops,  and  the 
larger  ones  will  serve 
for  hoops  to  barrels 
and  hogsheads.  The 
poles  are  trimmed  of 
the  branches  and  tied 
up  in  bundles  of  100 
each,  or  of  25  or  50 
each  of  the  larger 
ones.  A  box,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  shown 
in  fig.  4,  is  used  in 
binding  the  bundles. 
They  are  drawn  together  tightly  with  a 
rope  at  first,  and  then  bound  with  a  small 


withe  or  the  slender  top  of  a  pole.  Some¬ 
times  these  poles  are  shipped  to  market 


in  this  condition,  when  they  are  worth  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  hundred  for  the  smaller  ones, 
up  to  $3  a  hundred  for  the  largest.  More  fre¬ 
quently  the  poles  are  made  into  hoops  upon 
the  ground,  and  not  only  a  great  amount  of 
waste  is  removed,  but  a  more  valuable  article 
produced.  The  hoops  are  split  carefully,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  butts  with  the  tool,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2.  The  split  halves  are  then  shaved  in  the 


Fig.  4. — BOX  BOR  BUNDLING  HOOPS. 


manner  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  tied  up  in  bundles 
for  sale.  They  are  then  worth  much  more 
than  in  the  unfinished  state.  There  is  a  regular 
demand  for  hoops  at  all  the  seaports,  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  foreign  countries.  Every  vessel,  which 
brings  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  Cuba  or  Brazil, 
takes  out  on  her  return  a  quantity  of  hoops, 
together  with  staves  and  heading,  of  which  to 
make  sugar  hogsheads.  Hickory  and  white  oak 
make  the  best  hoop-poles,  and  it  is  not  proba¬ 


Fig.  5. — A  BUNDLE  OF  HOOPS. 


ble  that  one  who  should  plant  a  few  acres  of 
rough  land  with  these,  would  lose  his  labor, 
even  should  he  produce  nothing  but  hoops,  for 
this  product  has  the  merit  of  becoming  salable 
earlier  than  almost  any  other  planted  tree  crop. 


Clearing  Land  by  Blasting. 

It  may  to  many  seem  strange  that  we  in 
America  should  be  able  to  learn  anything  about 
clearing  land  from  Great  Britain,  but  recently 
some  operations  in  clearing  and  improving  land 
in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  have  been 
performed  in  a  manner  that  is  instructive  to  us. 
The  operations  especially  referred  to  are  the 
breaking  up  and  the  removal  of  stumps,  trees, 
large  stones  and  rocks,  by  means  of  dynamite 
or  giant  powder.  This  explosive  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  nitro-glycerine,  rendered  perfectly 
safe  in  use  by  admixture  with  absorbing 
and  diluting  substances,  and  is  many  times 
more  effective  than  gunpowder.  This  pow- 


Fig.  2. — -splitting  hoop-poles. 


Iloop-poles  are  a  staple  crop  in  some  districts, 
where  the  land  is  rough  and  where  white  oak 


Fig.  1. — CUTTING  HOOP-POLES. 
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erful  explosive  has  been  found  to  act  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  having  greater  effect, 
and  exerting  its  force  in  a  more  favorable 
manner  than  gunpowder,  and  does  not  require 
any  tamping.  The  rending  force  is  so  great, 
that  the  largest  stumps  are  torn  into  fragments 
of  convenient  size  for  removal,  or  are  lifted 
(bodily  out  of  their  bed.  One  method  of  apply¬ 


ing.  1.— BLASTING  WITH  A  SCBEW-PLUG. 


ing  the  explosive  is  shown  in  fig.  1  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  illustrations,  which  we  find  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Agricultural  Gazette.  A  hole  is  bored  with 
a  common  auger  into  the  center  of  a  stump, 
and  a  charge  of  giant  powder,  in  a  cartridge 
already  prepared  to  fit  the  hole,  is  inserted.  An 
iron  tapering  screw,  made  to  fit  a  winch,  is 
then  tightly  screwed  into  the  hole.  The  screw 
has  a  hole  through  its  center,  by  which  a  fuse 
is  carried  to  the  charge.  The  charge  is  explod- 


Fig.  2,— BLASTING  WITHOUT  BOEING. 


ed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  stump  is  blown 
to  pieces,  or  lifted  out  of  its  place.  It  may  be 
well  to  caution  those  who  undertake  this  work 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care,  and  to  keep  a  good 
lookout  for  the  screw,  as  it  will  sometimes  be 
blown  to  a  considerable  distance  if  too  large  a 
charge  is  used.  Greater  useful  effect  is  gained 
by  moderate  charges.  Excessive  charges  do 
very  poor  execution,  either  blowing  out  the 
screw  or  a  portion  of  the  stump,  and  leaving 
the  larger  portion  shattered,  but  still  in  a  con¬ 
dition  which  makes  their  removal  very  difficult. 
Another  method  is  shown  at  fig.  2.  A  hole  is 
punched  in  the  earth  beneath  the  center  of  the 
stump,  and  between  two  of  the  largest  roots. 
A  cartridge  of  giant  powder  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  with  a  fuse  attached  to  it. 
It  is  stated  that  the  powder,  when  it  explodes, 
throws  the  stump  completely  from  the  ground 
in  every  case,  and  frequently  splits  it  into  sev¬ 
eral  portions.  With  common  blasting  powder 
this  can.  not  be  done.  Its  explosion  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  rapid,  and  the  earth  is  simply  removed 
from  the  stump.  But  with  the  many  times 
more  rapid  and  forcible  explosion  of  the  giant 
powder,  the  loose  earth  offers  sufficient  resist¬ 
ance,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  is  exerted 


directly  upwards,  with  the  best  effect  upon  the 
stump  or  rock.  It  matters  not  whether  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  removed  be  a  stump  or  a  rock,  the 
effect  is  the  same. 

The  force  of  these  nitro-glycerine  prepara¬ 
tions  may  be  very  economically  used  in  break¬ 
ing  large  rocks 
which  need  re¬ 
moval.  Upon  a  re¬ 
cent  occasion  we 
saw  a  stone  of  about 
16  tons  weight,  be¬ 
ing  nearly  a  cube 
of  6  feet  diameter, 
shattered  into  frag¬ 
ments  by  a  charge 
of  one  pound  of 
giant  powder  simp¬ 
ly  placed  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the 
stone,  and  covered 
with  a  shovelful  of 
earth.  The  stone 
was  of  very  hard 
tough  trap  -  rock, 
and  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  day’s  work 
of  two  or  three  men 
to  break  it  up  with 
common  powder. 

The  powder  is 
made  and  sold  in 
prepared  cartridges 
by  the  GiantPowder 
Co. ,  of  61  Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  who  have  prepared 
a  circular  giving  full  directions  as  to  its  use. 


kept  always  wet,  and  a  very  effective  water 
bandage  is  provided.  The  water-bag  may  be 
placed  at  either  side  of  the  horse,  or  upon  its 
back,  by  fastening  it  to  the  girth  or  surcingle. 
The  flow  may  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  metal 
tap,  or  what  is  safer,  by  a  cord  tied  around  and 


Fig.  1.— WATEK-DKESSING  APPLIED. 

compressing  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
flow  will  be  so  gradual  that  the  bandage  will 
be  kept  merely  wet,  but  not  enough  so  to  drip 


A  Cold-Water  Dressing  for  Spavin. 

The  application  of  cold  water  dressings  with 
pressure  by  tight  bandages,  being  often  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  treatment  of  these  inflamma¬ 
tory  affections  of  the  hock-joint  and  legs  of 
horses  known  as  bog  or  blood-spavin  and  thor¬ 
ough-pin,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  an  easy 
method  of  applying  the  water.  This  is  usually 
done  by  means  of  wet  bandages  frequently 
changed  and  repeated,  but  this  method  is  very 
inconvenient,  troublesome,  and  ineffective.  A 
much  better  plan  has  been  brought  into  use  by 
which  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water  may  be 
directed  to  the  part.  This  consists  of  a  metal¬ 
lic  reservoir  of  water  attached  to  the  girth  from 
which  an  india-rubber  tube  conveys  the  water 
to  a  perforated  collar  strapped  around  the  joint. 

A  modification  of  this 
plan  is  illustrated  in 
the  engravings,  which 
has  some  improve¬ 
ments  that  render  it 
of  easier  and  more 
general  application. 
The  metallic  reservoir 
is  replaced  by  an 
india  -  rubber  water- 
bag,  or  in  many  cases 
a  bladder  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  with  equal, 
effect.  An  india-rub¬ 
ber  tube  is  connected 
with  the  water -bag- 
and  made  to  pass  to 
the  joint.  The  end  of 
the  tube  is  pierced  with  small  holes,  through 
which  the  water  may  slowly  trickle.  A  cloth- 
bag  is  sown  to  this  end  of  the  tube,  and  straps 
or  tapes  attached,  by  which  it  is  tied  around 
the  joint  and  retained  there.  The  cloth  is  thus 


Fig.  2. — water  bandage. 


parts,  a  small  tin  tube  will  serve  as  a  coupling, 
the  end  of  each  piece  of  the  india-rubber  being 
drawn  over  an  end  of  the  tin  tube.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  whole  arrangement,  and  fig.  12  the  portion 
of  it  which  embraces  the  joint. 


How  to  Hang  a  Grindstone. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  grindstone  exactly 
round  when  hung  and  used  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  As  the  foot  bears  down  upon  the 
treadle,  an  extra  pressure  is  also  involun¬ 
tarily  made  upon  the  tool,  and  the  wear  upon 
the  stone  is*  increased  just  at  that  moment.  As 
the  stone  revolves,  this  pressure  and  wear  oc¬ 
curs  always  at  the  same  spot,  and  in  a  short 


time  a  hollow  is  worn  there,  and  by  and  by 
it  is  useless,  until  it  is  turned  into  proper  shape 
again.  Now,  this  defect  is  easily  avoided  by 
the  use  of  two  gear-wheels  of  slightly  different 
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size,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  One  of  these 
wheels  should  have  one,  or  more,  less  teeth 
than  the  other,  which  changes  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  stone  and  brings  the  involuntary 
increased  pressure  upon  a  different  part  of 
the  stone  each  time,  and  equalizes  the  wear. 
If  one  wheel  has  30  teeth,  and  the  other 
29,  the  stone  will  make  either  29  or  30  revolu¬ 
tions  before  exactly  the  same  spot  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  extra  wear,  aud  there  will  be  29 
or  30  of  these  spots  at  regular  distances  around 
the  stone,  and  in  a  stone  of  moderate  size  they 
will  practically  run  together  and  leave  the  sur¬ 
face  nearly  uniform. 

Draining  Hollows. 


Upon  one  occasion  the  writer  was  asked  for  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  draining  of  a  hollow  in  a  cultivated 
field,  from  which  no  outlet  could  be  made  without 
a  cutting  of  at  least  10  feet  iu  depth  for  a  long 
distance.  As  the  hollow  was  not  over  an  acre  in 
extent,  the  cost  of  this  cutting  made  it  impracti¬ 
cable.  Yet  something  must  be  done,  as  the  water, 
draining  from  ten  acres,  collected  in  this  hollow, 
drowned  the  crop  and  allowed  nothing  to  grow  but 
immense  smart-weed,  which  was  an  eye-sore  and  a 
nuisance.  A  plan  was  adopted  with  success,  and 
afterwards  the  writer  had  occasion  to  follow  the 
same  plan  for  his  own  benefit  with  an  equally  satis¬ 
factory  result.  There  are  many  places  where  simi¬ 
lar  hollows  exist,  which,  by  a  few  days’  labor,  may 
be  drained  and  rendered  useful. 

The  plan  adopted  is  indicated  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  which  shows  the  shape  of  the 
depression  somewhat  exaggerated  as  to  its  propor¬ 
tionate  depth.  In  the  center  of  the  hollow,  as  far 
as  the  dotted  space  extends,  the  surface  soil  was 


DRAINING  HOLLOW  BY  A  PIT. 


removed  and  carted  to  each  side,  or  to  the  spots 
marked  a  and  b.  The  deep  pit  at  c  was  then  dug, 
and  the  earth  thrown  out  was  scattered  over  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  raising  its  level  to  the  line  a ,  b. 
The  pit  was  dug  down  to  a  porous  gravel  stratum, 
and  was  then  filled  to  within  two  feet  of  the  top 
with  large  stones,  finishing  off  with  smaller  stones 
and  a  layer  of  gravel.  Upon  the  gravifl  the  surface 
soil  was  then  spread,  except  in  the  center,  where  a 
wooden  curb  two  feet  in  diameter  was  placed, 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  stone  below,  and 
filled  with  stone  up  to  the  top.  The  stone  was 
raised  in  a  small  pile  a  few  inches  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  by  running  over  it 
with  a  plow  or  otherwise.  The  water  which  flowed 
into  the  hollow  in  the  winter  season,  found  a  ready 
escape  into  the  pit  and  away  through  the  gravel, 
and  gave  no  more  trouble.  The  whole  cost  was  a 
few  days’  labor  at  a  season  when  such  labor  cost 
but  little.  There  are  many  similar  cases  in  which 
a  like  amount  of  labor  at  this  season  when  there 
is  little  else  to  do,  may  be  usefully  expended. 

- ■»  > — - .  «> - 

/  An  Italian  Manure-Pit. 


The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  ma¬ 
nure-pit,  constructed  by  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
Brescia,  a  description  of  which  is  given  in  an  Italian 
agricultural  journal,  L’ltaiia  Agricola.  It  lias  some 
excellent  points,  which  render  it  worthy  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
their  manure.  It  consists  of  a  circular  pit,  about  6 
feet  deep  and  24  feet  in  diameter,  lined  completely 
with  cement  concrete,  or  a  bituminous  rock,  called 


belon.  In  the  center  there  is  a  deep  basin  also  of  con¬ 
crete,  above  which  a  circular  well  is  carried  up  2 


feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Holes  in  the  wall  of  this  well  serve  to  drain  the 
manure-pit,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  collect  in  the 
basin  below,  from  whence  it  can  be  pumped  up  for 
use.  The  floor  of  the  pit  slopes  toward  the  center, 
to  facilitate  the  drainage.  The  pit  is  surrounded 
by  a  space  3  yards  wide,  at  the  outer  edge  of  which 
there  is  a  gutter  to  collect  what  liquid  may  drain 
into  it,  aud  convey  it  into  the  pit.  The  whole 
space  within  the  pit  will  hold  over  200  cubic  yards 
of  manure  when  it  is  heaped  to  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  well.  This  pit  is  substantial  and  convenient. 

- - -=•©=>— - —  »-<=■ - 

Horse  Stables. 


A  horse’s  health  and  value  greatly  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  stable  in  which  it  is  kept.  A 
low  roofed,  close,  ill  ventilated  stable,  will 
cause  disorders  of  the  lungs  or  throat ;  the 
pungent  odors  of  the 
manure  in  uncleaned 
stables,  produce  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye  and 
blindness.  Improper 
lighting  brings  on 
near-sightedness,  the 
sudden  change  from 
a  dark  stable  to  bright 
daylight,  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  eyes ; 
while  narrow  stalls 
and  low  doors,  may 
cause  injuries  to  the 
legs,  joints,  or  heads 
of  the  animals  kept 
in  them.  Improperly 
built  stables  are  often 
answerablef  or  strains, 
sprains,  spavins,  bruis¬ 
ed  hips,  and  poll-evil, 
disorders  which  seri¬ 
ously  reduce  the  value 
of  our  horse  stock.  No  valuable  horse  should  be 
kept  in  any  other  than  a  roomy,  well  ventilated, 
and  light  “  loose  box.”  Iu  fact,  it  would  pay 
to  have  such  a  box  in  which  to  keep  an  ordi¬ 
nary  horse.  A  loose  box  should  not  be  less 
than  12  feet  long,  and  10  feet  wide ;  12  feet 
square  would  he  a  better  size.  There  should 
be  nothing  inside  but  bare  smooth  walls ;  not 
a  cleat,  or  bar,  or  manger,  hay -rack,  or  trough. 
The  feed  should  he  given  in  racks  or  mangers 
that  swing  back  and  forth  from  the  outside  to 
the  inside,  so  that  when  the  horse  has  taken 
his  feed,  they  may  he  swung  to  the  outside, 
leaving  nothing  projecting  within.  The  win¬ 
dows  should  he  large  enough  to  give  ample 
light,  and  overhead  it  should  he  either  open 
without  any  floor  above,  or  there  should  be  a 
high  ceiling  with  ample  ventilating  spaces  just 
beneath  it,  to  ensure  pure  air.  These  spaces 
should  be  small  but  numerous,  and  should  be 
covered  with  fine  wire  gauze  to  break  the 
entering  current  of  air  into  a  number  of  small 
streams,  which  would  intermingle  without 
jnaking  any  sensible  draft  to  fall  upon  the 


animal.  The  floor  of  the  box  should  be  slight¬ 
ly  sloping  towards  the  center,  but  ouly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  of 
drainage  to  flow  into 
a  broad  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  hollow,  along 
which  it  may  he  car¬ 
ried  outwards.  This  is 
better  than  a  covered 
drain  which  is  never 
clean,  and  gives  off  ail 
abundance  of  strong 
ammoniacal  gas, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  horse.  An  open  chan¬ 
nel  can  he  cleaned  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  its 
being  open, induces  the  attendant  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  stable  is  here  illustrated,  furnished  with 
such  boxes,  that  is  suitable  for  a  large  farmer 
or  a  breeder  of  horses,  or  if  reduced  in  size,  it 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  keep 
but  one  horse.  It  may  be  built  of  wood,  stone, 
or  brick.  The  first  is  the  least  durable,  but  iu 
many  cases  is  the  cheapest.  The  stalls  should 
he  divided  from  each  other  by  partitions  of  four 
inch  scantling,  covered  with  matched  yellow 
pine  boards.  If  these  partitions  and  the  spaces 
in  the  outer  walls  are  filled  with  saw-dust,  it 
will  add  much  to  the  warmth  of  the  building, 
and  will  prevent  the  passage  of  rats  and  mice. 
White  spruce  plank  makes  the  best  floor  ;  it  is 
harder  than  white  pine,  softer  and  not  so 
smooth  as  yellow  pine  or  oak,  does  not  work 


up  into  splinters  as  hemlock  does,  and  wears 
sufficiently  rough  to  give  a  horse  safe  footing. 
But  in  most  cases  a  floor  of  clean  sand,  which 
can  be  removed  and  renewed  when  needed,  is 
the  safest,  cleanest,  and  best  in  every  way.  It 
is  grateful  and  “  natural  ”  to  the  feet ;  it  cannot 
bruise  nor  injure  the  horse,  gives  the  safest 
foothold,  and  is  cleanly.  Fig.  1  shows  the 


elevation  of  such  a  building  as  will  accomo¬ 
date  12  horses.  Between  the  stalls  is  a  wide 
passage,  into  which  the  feed  boxes  and  hay 
racks  may  be  swung  when  out  of  use.  There 
is  a  room  for  feed,  one  for  harness,  and  another 
for  carriages.  The  feed  may  be  prepared  in 
the  loft  above,  and  dropped  down  a  shoot  or 
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spout,  into  the  feed  room.  Fig.  2  shows  the  j 
ground  plan,  in  which  a ,  a,  a ,  are  stalls ;  b ,  the  i 
feed  room,  c,  the  harness  room,  and  d,  the  | 


Fig.  8.— INTERIOR  OP  STABLE. 


carriage  room.  Fig.  3  shows  the  interior. 
Along  the  walls  of  the  passage  are  rings  for 
tying  horses,  and  the  feed  troughs  are  swung 
outwards  in  process  of  being  tilled.  In  this 
way  the  horses  are  fed  from  the  outside,  and 
by  raising  the  upper  half  of  the  door,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  a  horse  may  be  watered  when 
necessary,  without  taking  him  outside. 


In-and-In-Breeding. — Although  some  of 
the  most  highly  prized  stock  is  the  result  of 
close  breeding,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  not  al¬ 
ready  in  process  of  degeneration  from  this  very 
cause.  The  highly  bred  “  Bates”  animals  now 
and  then  drop  off  by  disease,  or  turn  out  “  non¬ 
breeders.”  The  “  Booth  ”  herd  itself  is  said  to 
be  in  a  bad  way  from  barrenness  and  disease. 
Sir  Charles  Knightley  brought  his  herd  to  a 
“dead  lock”  through  in-and-in-breeding,  and 
another  noted  breeder  produced  animals  which 
were  blind  or  otherwise  defective.  If  all  these 
close-bred  herds  can  only  be  restored  by  the 
use  of  “  a  cross  ”  it  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  “  cross”  is  a  most  potent  influence  for  good, 
as  it  is  used  to  obliterate  the  ill  effects  of  a  long 
course  cf  mistakes. 


To  Clear  a  Roof  of  Snow. 


In  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  a  sufficient  quantity 
will  collect  upon  a  weak  roof  to  break  it  down 
or  force  the  rafters  to 
spread  and  distort  the 
shape  of  the  building. 

Much  damage  occurs 
every  winter  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  clear  roofs  of 
snow  immediately  after 
a  storm.  A  barn  roof 
is  not  often  accessible, 
nor  is  it  safe  or  agreea¬ 
ble  to  stand  upon  the 
roof  of  a  shed  and  shovel 
snow  while  a  north-east¬ 
er  is  blowing.  "We  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  plan 
of  doing  this  work  in  a 
more  comfortable  fash¬ 
ion.  A  board  12  inches 
wide  and  6  feet  or  less 
in  length,  is  fastened  to 
a  long  rope  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  One  end  of  the  rope  is  thrown  over 


the  barn  roof  and  held  by  a  person  on  the  rear 
side,  who  draws  the  board  up  on  the  roof  until 
it  reaches  the  peak.  The  person  in  front  then 
draws  the  board 
down  and  scrapes 
the  snow  down  with 
it.  The  board  is 
then  drawn  up 
again,  the  person  in 
front  guiding  it  to 
the  proper  place 
with  his  end  of  the 
rope.  The  one  in 
the  rear  steps  along 
each  time  the  board 
is  drawn  up  a  dis¬ 
tance  equal  to  its 
length,  so  as  to 
bring  the  scraper  in 
the  proper  position 
each  time.  To  faci¬ 
litate  the  drawing 
of  the  board  up  the 
roof,  a  short  rope  is 
temporarily  fasten¬ 
ed  to  its  upper  edge 
and  to  the  long  rope, by  which  it  is  made  to  lie  flat 
as  it  is  drawn  up.  The  roofs  should  be  cleared 
as  soon  as  possible  after  each  fall  of  snow*. 


8  Water=9  Ice.— Important  Now. 

The  general  law  that  substances  expand  when 
heated,  and  shrink  when  cooled,  is  reversed  in  the 
case  of  water,  and  some  other  liquified  bodies. 
Thus,  water  expands  when  heated,  and  shrinks 
when  cooling  at  all  temperatures  above  about  39° 
Fahrenheit,  but  the  moment  it  sinks  below  39°,  it 
begins  to  expand,  and  the  colder  it  grows,  the  more 
it  expands.  It  does  this  so  powerfully,  that  a  single 
cubic  inch  of  water,  confined  in  a  hollow  globe  of 
brass  and  frozen,  burst  it  open  with  a  force  estimat¬ 
ed  at  27,720  pounds,  or  nearly  14  tons  !  The  power 
of  freezing  water  to  rend  rocks  is  well  known.  But 
for  the  exception  referred  to,  the  colder  water  and 
ice  would  be  heavier,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  until  a  solid  mass  of  ice 
would  be  formed  that  would  not  melt  through  all 
the  summer  heat.  As  it  is,  the  water  expands  in 
changing  to  ice,  and  thus  becoming  lighter,  it  floats 
upon  the  surface,  and  even  protects  the  water  be-  , . 
low  from  becoming  frozen  to  much  depth.  In 
round  numbers,  water  expands  about  one-eightli 
when  it  becomes  very  cold  ice.  Eight  cubic  feet  of 
water,  or  of  earth  saturated  with  water ,  expands  to 
nine  cubic  feet,  when  frozen.  In  this  way  the 
coarser  soils  are  broken  fine — disintegrated — dur¬ 
ing  winter,  and  they  are  thus  fitted  for  supporting 
and  nourishing  plants.  Plowing,  or  otherwise 
breaking  up  and  loosening  soils  in  autumn,  to  let 
the  frost  deeper  down,  is  thus  highly  beneficial. 

But  there  is  one  result  of  great  importance  to 
every  cultivator  of  any  kind  of  plants,  in  field  or 
garden,  which  are  to  stand  in  the  ground  over  win¬ 
ter.  The  freezing  and  expansion  of  water-soaked 
soil  breaks  and  tears  whatever  roots  and  rootlets 
are  growing  in  it.  But  dry  or  merely  moist  soil  ex¬ 
pands  very  little.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is 
highly  important,  to  draw  off  the  water  from  every 
spot  of  saturated  soil.  Most  fields  of  wheat,  rye, 
clover,  etc.,  contain  same  places,  where  the  water 
settles  so  as  to  fill  the  soil.  These  should  be  seen 
to  at  once,  and  an  outlet  be  made  with  the  plow, 
spade,  or  hoe,  for  the  standing  water.  Better  de¬ 
stroy  some  of  the  plants  to  accomplish  this,  for 
those  that  remain  will  be  far  more  vigorous  and 
productive.  The  same  with  garden  plants,  with 
vines,  fruit  trees,  etc.  One  long,  steady  freezing, 
with  slow  thawing,  is  seldom  of  great  injury.  The 
frequent  freezings  and  thawings  of  early  spring  are 
most  disastrous.  Freeing  the  whole  soil  from  wa¬ 
ter  by  draining  will  prevent  this.  Until  this  is  done, 
have  plenty  of  dead  furrows,  or  other  open  drains, 

( md  keep  their  outlets  open  all  winter  and  spring. 


Fence  and  gate  posts  in  wet  soils  are  lifted  out  by 
the  expanding  earth,  and  do  not  settle  back  again. 
Stone-walls  are  displaced  or  thrown  down,  be¬ 
cause,  after  being  raised  by  frost,  one  side  thaws 
out  and  settles  sooner  than  the  other.  Fences  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west  are  more  disturbed  than  those 
running  north  and  south,  because  the  latter  admit 
the  warm  sun’s  rays  on  both  sides  alike.  But  keep 
the  standing  water  out  of  the  soil  around  the  posts, 
and  under  the  walls,  and  there  will  not  be  expansion 
of  soil  enough  to  disturb  their  position.  Open  or 
blind  drains  will  secure  this.  While  this  subject  is 
fresh  in  mind,  inspect  the  fields,  gardens,  vines, 
fruit  trees,  etc.,  and  see  what  can  be  done  now. 


Mice  vs.  Fruit-trees— Look  out  for  them. 

The  older  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  re¬ 
member  that  nineteen  years  ago,  that  is  the  winter 
of  1855-56,  there  was  an  immense  devastation  of 
fruit-trees  by  the  gnawing  of  mice.  These  pests 
seemed  to  abound  like  the  frogs  in  ancient  Egypt. 
They  even  destroyed  gooseberry,  currant,  rose  and 
other  bushes,  and  cases  came  to  our  knowledge  of 
whole  fields  stripped  of  grass  as  evenly  as  if  cut 
off  with  a  mower.  In  March  and  December  1856,  we 
gave  a  theory  for  their  prevalence  which  was  gener¬ 
ally  approved.  Mice  multiply  very  rapidly.  A  single 
pair  will  soon  stock  a  house  with  their  progeny. 
The  fall  of  1855  was  very  dry,  and  winter  closed  in 
with  no  rain-fall,. after  which  the  ground  was  long 
covered  with  a  deep  snow  mantle.  The  mice  not 
only  multiplied  greatly  in  summer  and  autumn,  but 
they  were  not  killed  off  as  in  ordinary  years  by  the 
freezing  up  of  water  soaked  ground,  and  the  snow 
afforded  them  ample  protection  under  which  they 
carried  on  their  destructive  work,  doing  damage  to 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  past  autumn 
has  been  a  similar  one  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
though  rain  probably  filled  the  ground  during  No¬ 
vember  in  some  localities.  The  rain,  however,  fell 
upon  frozen  ground  in  many  northern  sections,  and 
ran  off  over  the  surface,  yet  it  doubtless  drowned  out 
many  mice.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be  on  the 
careful  watch,  mice  will  travel  miles  even,  under 
light  snow,  and  no  one  knows  whence  an  invasion 
may  come.  Where  practicable,  snow  should  be 
carefully  tramped  hard  every  time  it  falls  or  blows 
freshly  around  the  trees.  Curved  pieces  of  tin,  or 
tarred  or  roofing  paper  set  around  the  trees  is  a 
help,  though  in  1855-56  they  often  barked  the  roots 
in  light,  dry  soils.  The  little  yoke-traps,  costing 
2  or  3  cents  a  hole,  set  freely,  will  kill  them  rapidly. 


Roots  for  Sheep. — It  would  be  well  to 
use  caution  in  feeding  roots  to  breeding  ewes. 
A  “  belly -full  ”  of  turnips  or  mangels  upon  a  cold 
wintry  morning  abstracts  a  large  amount  of  heat 
from  the  animal.  This  results  in  decreasing 
the  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  ewe,  and  conse¬ 
quently  injures  the  growing  lamb.  The  loss  is 
never  regained.  Consequently  at  lambing  time, 
more  especially  when  that  comes  early,  a 
number  of  weakly  or  dead  lambs  are  produced, 
and  the  ewes  themselves  are  too  much  weaken¬ 
ed  to  recover  as  quickly  as  they  should  do 
from  the  shock  of  yeaning.  Experience  has 
taught  us  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  roots, 
especially  of  mangels  or  white  turnips.  Sugar 
beets,  carrots,  and  rutabagas,  which  contain 
much  sugar,  are  less  injurious;  but  even  these 
should  be  used  with  caution,  and  never  with¬ 
out  meal  sprinkled  upon  them. 

Heavy  Horses  in  the  West. — The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Perch eron  and  Norman  horses  in 
the  Western  States,  is  rapidly  increasing.  As 
the  Percherons  become  scarce,  the  Normans 
are  largely  substituted  for  them.  At  the  late 
Illinois  State  Fair,  45  draft  stallions  were 
shown  in  one  ring,  and  38  in  another,  the 
majority  being  Normans.  At  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  Mr.  M.  W.  Dunham  exhibited  40 
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Norman  horses,  25  of  them  being  his  own 
property,  of  these  he  sold  15  for  .$33,150  ;  one 
4- year-old  stallion  having  been  sold  for  $3,150. 


Double  Furrow  Plows. 

The  double  furrow  plow  is  an  important 
labor-saving  implement.  Frequently,  by  its 
aid,  two  furrows  can  be  turned  with  the  same 
team  and  driver,  that  one  could  be  with  the 
ordinary  plow.  In  no  case  is  it  necessary  to 
use  more  than  one  extra  horse.  A  three-horse 
team  with  one  driver  and  a  double  furrow 
plow,  will  do  the  work  of  four  horses  and  two 
drivers  using  single  plows.  The  above  en¬ 
graving  shows  a  three-horse  team  as  it  might 
have  been  seen  plowing,  the  past  season,  at 
Beacon  Stock  Farm.  The  plow  is  one  of 
Gray’s  double  furrow  iron  plows,  and  weighs 
500  lbs.  Everything  about  it  is  of  iron,  and 
the  wheels  serve  to  guide  the  plow,  steady  the 
draft,  and  facilitate  turning  at  the  headlands. 
One  of  the  wheels  travels  in  the  last  furrow 
made,  snugly  up  against  the  land,  and  thus 
compels  the  plow  to  take  an  exact  course,  and 
in  fact  gauges  the  next  furrows.  The  plow 
travels  steadily,  needing  no  touch  of  the  dri¬ 
ver’s  hands  except  when  going  about  at  the 
headlands,  and  turns  a  most  perfect  furrow, 


seven  inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  wide,  or 
wider  and  deeper,  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 
There  can  be  no  crooked  furrows,  no  baulks, 
and  no  ground  unturned,  and  if  the  first  back 
furrow  is  laid  out  properly,  the  whole  field 
will  be  perfectly  well  plowed.  In  Mr. 
Crozier’s  plan  of  starting  the  furrows  in  stub¬ 
ble  land,  there  is  no  strip  of  unplowed  land 
left  beneath  the  back  furrow,  as  is  usually 
done,  nor  is  there  a  ridge  left  to  show  the  back 
furrow.  He  first  plows  a  furrow  perfectly 
straight,  by  the  use  of  the  marking  stakes. 
The  plow  is  then  run  beneath  this  furrow-slice, 
which  is  turned  back  into  its  former  place, 
with  the  earth  which  was  beneath  it  now 
above  it,  and  both  together  froming  a  ridge  of 
perfectly  mellow  earth,  as  deep  as  the  rest  of 
the  plowed  ground  will  be.  The  other  fur¬ 
rows  are  then  turned  each  way  towards  this 
one,  leaving  the  “  land  ”  without  any  ridge  in 
the  center  of  it,  and  every  portion  of  it  per¬ 
fectly  well  plowed.  This  is  a  small  thing  com¬ 
paratively,  but  one  well  worth  remembering 
and  practicing.  This  plow  is  made  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  Scotland,  and  was  imported  by  Mr. 
Crozier,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100.  Being  entirely 
of  iron,  it  is  almost  indestructible,  and  although 
its  weight  is  considerable,  yet  its  draft  is  very 
light ;  three  horses  working  it  with  ease,  and 


plowing  two  acres  in  nine  hours.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  plowman,  however,  would  rather  ride 
with  his  plow  than  walk  behind  it,  and  to  suit 
his  inclinations,  a  variety  of  double  plows  and 
gang  plows  with  a  seat  for  the  driver,  are 
made  both  at  the  East  and  the  West.  The  lands 
at  the  West  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  use  of 
these  double  and  gang  plows,  which  are  made 
for  breaking  prairie  and  plowing  sod  or  stub¬ 
ble.  Gangs  of  four  or  five  plows  are  in  use  in 
the  easily  turned,  soils  of  California,  and 
double  furrow  plows  at  least,  would  be  found 
of  great  utility  upon  prairie  farms.  The 
prime  necessity  for  Western  farmers,  is  cheaper 
production,  and  a  plow  that  will  turn  two  to 
four  acres  a  day,  or  do  double  the  work  of  a 
common  plow,  with  but  one  additional  horse, 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  plowing  almost  one- 
half.  One  of  the  best  of  our  double  furrow 
plows  that  we  have  seen,  is  illustrated  on  page 
12.  This  has  some  very  good  points.  It  is 
made  so  that  the  draft  is  directly  from  the 
axle.  There  is  no  crank  in  the  axle,  but  one 
of  the  wheels  being  made  to  run  upon  the  top 
of  the  last  furrow,  the  plow  is  kept  level,  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  are  perfectly  even. 
The  plow  is  light,  of  light  draft,  and  is  made 
for  plowing  sod  or  stubble.  It  is  made  by 
Carr  &  Hobson,  56  Beckman  street,  New  York. 
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The  Hyssop-Leaved  Cuphea. 

Probably  no  greenhouse  plant  is  better  known 
and  more  popular  than  Cuphea  platycentra, 
which,  under  the  odd  but  somewhat  descrip¬ 
tive  names  of  “  Cigar-plant  ”  and  “  Fire-cracker 
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border,  and  are  not  much  in  external  appear¬ 
ance,  like  those  of  the  Cigar-plant ;  their  color 
is  lilac,  and  they  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  The  plant  flowers  continuously, 
and  an  exceedingly  neat  object  it  is  ;  its  gen¬ 
eral  expression  is  exceedingly  neat  and  modest, 
and  no  matter  how  full  of  flowers  it  may  be,  it 


hyssop-leaved  cuphea. — ( Cuphea  liyssopifolia.) 


plant,”  is  often  cultivated  in  the  window,  .as  a 
center  to  hanging  baskets,  and  as  a  bedding 
plant.  Its  small,  tubular,  scarlet  flowers,  tip¬ 
ped  with  violet  and  white,  suggestive  of  its 
common  names,  are  not  more  valued  than  the 
neat,  clean  foliage.  We  here  figure  a  new 
species,  which  promises  in  some  respects  to 
rival  the  old  favorite — Hyssop-leaved  Cuphea, 
( Cuphea  hyssopifolia,)  which  is  also  a  native  of 
Mexico.  In  speaking  of  the  plant  as  new,  we 
mean  new  to  commerce,  if  not  to  cultivation, 
as  the  recent  English  and  French  lists  do  not 
include  it.  It,  like  many  other  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  plants,  was  discovered  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  and  was  described  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  but  we  had  never  seen  it,  until  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  specimen  from  Hoopes  Brother  & 
Thomas,  of  Westchester,  Pa.  The  plant,  which 
had  evidently  been  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
was  potted  for  the  greenhouse,  where  it  has 
kept  on  growing  and  blooming  as  if  it  had 
never  been  disturbed.  This  plant  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  well  known  one,  being  of  a  very 
branching  habit,  and  forming  a  dense  bushy 
shrub,  which  may  be  cut  into  any  desirable 
shape.  The  engraving  shows  a  small  branch 
of  the  natural  size.  The  leaves,  not  quite  half 
an  inch  long,  are  of  a  dark  bright  green  ;  the 
flowers  have  a  short  tube  with  a  spreading 


secure  it.  This  Canna  is  in  Paxton’s  Botanical 
Dictionary  as  having  been  introduced  into 
England  in  1788,  but  it  is  recorded  as  having 
red  flowers,  hence  we  infer  that  they  have  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  plant.  Our  species  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  with  a  stout,  very  leafy 
stem ;  the  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed, 


native  canna. — ( Canna  Jlaccula.) 


rather  erect,  and  of  a  pleasing  glaucous  green. 
The  spike  is  few-flowered,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger  than  in  any  exotic  species,  or  va¬ 
riety,  that  we  have  seen,  and  of  a  very  different 
appearance.  The  three  outer  divisions  of  the 
corolla  are  long,  narrow,  and  bent  downwards, 
the  three  inner  ones  very  broad,  thin,  and 
wavy;  the  delicate  texture  of  these  divisions 
and  their  peculiar  waved  or  crimped  margins 
give  a  plqgtsing  appearance  to  the  flower,  and 
one  that  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reproduce 
in  an  engraving ;  the  flowers  are  three  to  four 
inches  long,  and  of  the  most  delicate  lemon- 
yellow,  open  at  evening,  lasting  in  perfection 
only  about  a  day.  Though  the  finest  named 
varieties,  with  their  tall  stems  and  brilliant 
flowers,  were  growing  in  all  their  stateliness 
near  at  hand,  this  little  native  of  the  Florida 
swrnmps  gave  us  more  pleasure  last  summer  than 
all  the  rest.  Like  some  other  Cannas,  this  has 
a  long,  comparatively  thin  root-stock,  and  on 
this  account  will  require  more  care  in  keeping 
during  winter  than  those  which  form  a  large 
thick  tuber ;  this,  if  dried  off  like  the  others, 
would  be  quite  likely  to  shrivel  up  and  lose  its 
vitality,  a  trouble  which  may  be  obviated  by- 
keeping  the  roots  in  a  dry  cellar  covered  with 
dry  sand,  or  they  may  be  potted  and  kept  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  at  rest  during  the  winter. 


is  not  obtrusively  showy.  It  would  be  worth 
growing  for  its  foliage  alone,,  as  it  is  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  character  to  work  up  admirably  in  bou¬ 
quets  ;  and  in  bedding  arrangements  it  would 
be  most  useful  in  contrast  with  more  showy 
plants.  It  is  propagated  with  the  same  ease  as 
the  old  species,  every  little  snip  making  a 
plant.  We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
firm  who  sent  it  to  us  to  soon  offer  it  for  sale. 

—  i  - -  • 

Our  Native  Canna. 


The  Cannas,  now  so  deservedly  popular  in 
garden  ornamentation,  are  all  exotics  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
the  most  prized  among  them  being  the  results 
of  hybridizing  and  crossing  among  the  species. 
The  best  known  of  these,  Canna  Indica,  is  so 
thoroughly  naturalized  in  Louisiana  and  other 
parts  of  the  South,  that  many  have  supposed  it 
to  be  indigenous ;  we  have  but  one  native  Can¬ 
na,  C.  flaccida,  which  is  found  from  South 
Carolina  to  Florida  in  swamps  near  the  coast. 
It  is  often  much  easier  to  get  a  Japanese  or 
Himalayan  plant  than  it  is  one  from  a  remote 
part  of  our  own  country,  and  our  attempts  to 
get  this  Canna  were  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
and  it  was  only  last  spring  that  we  were  able  to 
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Is  the  Fruit  Changed  by  Foreign  Pollen  ? 

BY  PROF.  ASA  GRAY. 


At  this  season,  when  apples  of  different  variety 
from  the  tree  that  bore  them,  or  of  two  sorts  on 
different  sides  of  the  same  apple,  are  brought  in,  it 
is  natural  that  the  discussion  of  the  cause  and  ori¬ 
gin  of  such  freaks  should  revive,  and  run  the  custo¬ 
mary  rounds  of  the  papers.  You  ask  whether  there 
is  any  new  evidence  that  pollen  may  act  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  fruit  of  the  fertilized  flower  so  as  to 
impart  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  resulting  embryo,  its 
own  specific  character.  In  reply,  I  would  say  that 
the  only  recent  contribution  I  know  of  that  really 
throws 'any  more  light  upon  this  curious  subject,  is 
an  experiment  by  Maximowicz,  a  Russian  botanist. 
He  crossed  two  Lilies,  which  differ  more  in  the  form 
of  their  pods  than  in  anything  else,  (the  common 
bulbiferous  Lily  and  Lilium  Davuricum),  and  the 
wavy  pod  of  the  one  developed  directly  into  a  pod 
of  the  shape  of  the  other.  This  change  of  shape, 
so  caused,  seems  to  me  even  more  extraordinary 
than  the  change  of  quality  or  texture,  such  as  takes 
place  in  squashes  and  melons.  I  should  think  that 
the  fact  of  such  action  of  pollen,  wholly  improbable, 
as  it  seemed  to  be,  particularly  to  scientific  men,  is 
now  pretty  well  established.  But  what  rather  sur¬ 
prised  me,  on  looking  up  the  subject,  was,  that  all 
this  had  been  made  out  very  long  ago.  This  ought 
not  to  excite  surpise,  for  our  ancestors  were  quite 
as  sharp-sighted  as  we  are,  and  if  this  kind  of  thing 
occurs  now-a-days,  it  must  have  occurred 
in  former  days  as  well.  It  is  said  that 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  allude  to  it,  but 
I  cannot  look  up  that  matter  now.  In  the 
case  of  apples,  good  old  Peter  Collinson, 
the  correspondent  of  Franklin  and  John 
Bartram  and  Linnaeus,  brought  some  to 
the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1745, 
and  there  is  a  communication  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions  of  that  year  “con¬ 
cerning  the  effect  which  the  farina  of  the 
blossoms  of  the  different  sorts  of  apple 
trees  had  on  the  fruit  of  a  neighboring- 
tree.”  Mr.  Cook,  the  author  of  the  com¬ 
munication,  “sent  to  Mr.  Peter  Collin¬ 
son  some  Russctings,  changed  by  the  farina  of 
a  next  neighbor,  whose  name  he  wanted  skill  to 
know,  but  could  only  say,  that  the  Russeting  had 
acquired  his  face  and  complexion.  Mr.  Collinson 
then  produced  several  samples  of  the  apples,  an 
untainted  Russeting,  a  Russeting  changed  in  com¬ 
plexion  which  grew  among  a  great  cluster  of  unal¬ 
tered  brethren,  and  some  apples  of  the  other  tree 
which  had  caused  the  change  in  the  Russetings, 
and  whose  fruit  had  in  return  received  a  rough  coat 
from  the  Russetings.” 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  when  this  subject 
came  up  in  England  fifty  years  ago,  illustrated  by 
new  cases,  both  in  fruits  and  the  coats  of  seeds, 
(such  as  pears),  Mr.  Knight,  the  prince  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  physiologists  of  his  day,  took  against  the  idea 
that  the  pollen  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  As  the 
upshot  of  his  own  observations  in  making  “  some 
thousand”  experiments  with  pollen,  in  which  he 
found  no  such  changes,  he  conclude^ :  “  I  there¬ 
fore  conceive  myself  fully  qualified  to  decide  that 
in  the  deviations  of  the  fruits  mentioned  from  their 
ordinary  character,  the  operation  of  the  pollen  of 
another  variety  was  not  the  disturbing  cause.” 
Soon  after  he  took  the  same  ground  in  respect  to 
the  coat  of  seeds.  Nevertheless  sufficient  positive 
testimony  has  in  both  eases  overborne  the  negative, 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  Knight  was  ever 
convinced  by  it.  At  the  start  he  was  prepossessed 
by  another  theory.  He  had  already  published  an 
account  of  a  branch  of  a  yellow  Magnum  Bonum 
Plum  that  bore  red  fruit ;  but,  though  it  did  this 
only  for  a  single  season,  bearing  yellow  plums  the 
next  year,  Knight  still  clung  to  the  view  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to,  i.  e.  that  it  was  a  case  of  “  bud  variation.” 
There  is  something  curious  in  the  case  of  these 
apples  of  two  sorts.  In  a  strongly  marked  case 
which  I  examined,  a  Spitzenberg  apple  was  russet 
on  one  side.  The  flower,  of  course,  had  five  stig¬ 
mas.  If  two  or  three  of  these  were  acted  upon  by 
foreign  pollen,  and  the  others  by  their  own  pollen, 


the  strongly-marked  difference  of  coloration  should 
have  divided  the  apple  unequally,  one  would  think. 
But  exactly  one-half  was  red  and  unchanged  Spitz¬ 
enberg,  and  the  other  Russet.  I  believe  this  is 
often  the  case. 

It  has  lately  been  attempted  to  explain  such  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  principle  of  reversion.  This  has  been 
suggested  as  a  more  probable  cause  than  the  action 
of  pollen.  But  that  assumes  that  the  Russet  has 
Spitzenberg  blood  in  it,  or  vice-versa,  which  is 
gratuitous  and  most  unlikely.  The  other  explana¬ 
tion  assumes  nothing  except  what  is  known  to 
take  place  in  strictly  parallel  cases. 

Subsoiling  in  Market  Gardens. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

In  all  our  grounds  devoted  to  market  gardening, 
I  made  it  an  unvarying  rule  every  alternate  year,  to 
let  the  subsoil  plow  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  sur¬ 
face  plow,  thus  stirring  up  the  soil  on  an  average 
18  inches  deep.  Common  as  is  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plow,  yet,  no  doubt,  thousands  of  your 
readers  have  never  seen  one  in  use,  and  may  have 
vague  notions  of  its  manner  of  working,  many 
supposing  that  it  turns  up  or  turns  over  the  sub¬ 
soil.  By  looking  at  the  implement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  simply  a  shoe  fitted  to  a  strong  shaft  about 
16  inches  in  length,  this  is  entered  in  the  furrow- 
made  by  the  common  plow,  as  deep  as  possible, 


usually  down  to  the  beam.  In  stiff  soils,  the 
subsoil  is  often  clay,  and  it  requires  a  pair  of 
heavy  oxen  or  horses  for  the  work,  if  the  subsoil 
is  strong,  oxen  are  preferable  to  horses.  The 
longer  our  practice  in  working  the  soil,  the  more 
important  do  we  find  this  much  neglected  opera¬ 
tion  of  subsoiling.  Often  large  sums  are  spent 
in  laying  drains  that  in  a  few  years  become  inopera¬ 
tive  for  want  of  subsoiling.  All  my  grounds  here 
are  overlaying  a  blue  clay  subsoil,  and  are  drained 
with  tiles,  20  feet  apart,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  deep. 
Yet  without  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow,  to  stir 
this  compact  subsoil  of  clay,  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  through  it  freely,  the  drains  would 
not  have  half  their  value.  We  took  advantage  Of 
the  past  fine  dry  fall,  and  gave  all  our  vacant 
grounds  a  thorough  plowing,  following  with  the 
subsoiler,  so  that  they  were  stirred  to  at  least  20 
inches  deep.  A  few  days  after  finishing,  we  had 
twelve  hours  of  continuous  rain,  which  was  quick¬ 
ly  absorbed  by  the  deeply  stirred  soil,  and  taken 
off  by  the  drains  ;  hut  on  looking  at  a  part  of  one 
field,  I  observed  that  nearly  a  third  of  it  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water  in  the  tracks  left  by 
horses’  feet,  and  on  searching  for  the  cause,  found 
out  that  something  about  the  subsoil  plow  had 
broken,  and  the  work  was  finished  up  by  the  com¬ 
mon  plow  only — stirring  8  inches  deep,  instead  of 
20.  In  consequence  the  water  lodged  on  the  com¬ 
pacted  upper  stratum  of  the  subsoil,  where  it 
would  take  days  to  find  its  way  down  to  the  drains. 
The  great  trouble  with  most  farmers  and  gardeners, 
is  that  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  necessitates  an 
extra  team,  a  convenience  that  it  is  often  impossi¬ 
ble  to  hire,  and  in  consequence  many  who  are  well 
aware  of  its  importance,  have  to  do  without  using 
it.  R it t_ where  neighbors  are  near,  it  would  be  a 
mutual  advantage  to  exchange  the  use  of  teams, 
rather  than  to  do  without  the  benefits  of  the  sub¬ 
soiler.  Where  furrows  are  long,  the  same  team 
may  work  both  the  surface  and  sqb.spil  plows,  by 


SUBSOIL  PLOW. 


losing  a  minute  or  two  to  unhitch  and  hitch.  I 
am  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  deep 
stirring  of  the  soil,  that  I  believe  if  in  all  heavy, 
deep  lands,  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  could  be 
made  universal,  stirring  down  to  the  depth  of  18  or 
20  inches,  twenty  per  cent  would  be  added  to  the 
value  of  the  crop  throughout  the  entire  cultivated 
area.  If  on  drained  land,  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plow  is  advantageous,  it  is  even  more  so  on  land 
that  is  not  drained,  the  point  in  either  case,  being 
to  break  or  stir  the  compacted  subsoil  as  deeply 
as  possible,  so  that  water  will  pass  off  rapidly, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  medium  in  which 
the  roots  of  plants  will  strike  deep,  thus  sus¬ 
taining  the  crops  in  dry  weather,  which  would  be 
destroyed  or  injured  by  shallow  plowing. 

Some  Sew  Uses  of  Old  Tools. 

BY  J.  E.  ROOT,  ROCKFORD,.  ILL. 


I  have  tested  new  patented  implements  for  til¬ 
ling  the  soil,  as  they  have  been  introduced,  and  I 
have  found  many  of  them  valuable,  yet  I  have  been 
most  pleased  with  some  nevj  uses  for  the  old  ones, 
and  some  home-made  ones,  which  must  certainly 
commend  themselves,  as  they  involve  little  or  no 
expense,  and  can  be  tried  on  a  small  scale,  until 
their  utility  is  established. 

The  Harrow, 

besides  being  an  excellent  tool  for  fining  the  soil, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  crop,  is  equally  good  for  tilling 
it.  With  no  other  implement  can  we  so  cheaply 
and  quickly  kill  the  Weeds,  if  we  only  begin  in 
time.  Long  before  we  heard  of  the  Thomas  Smooth¬ 
ing  Harrow,  (which  is  indeed  an  excellent  imple¬ 
ment,)  I  could  from  my  own  fields  see  at  least  a 
dozen  farmers  at  once,  off  on  the  rolling  prairies, 
working  their  corn  with  the  common  square  harrow, 
drawn  diagonally.  In  planting  large  breadths,  the 
weed  seeds  in  that  first  planted  are  sprouted  by  the 
time  the  last  is  finished,  so  that  our  usual  method 
has  been  to  plant  the  seed  at  least  two  inches  deep, 
and  as  soon  as  the  teams  are  through  planting,  to 
hitch  them  to  the  harrows,  and  begin  working  the 
first  portions,  hills  and  all,  and  continue  this,  until 
the  rows  can  be  easily  followed.  The  many  teeth 
of  the  harrow  destroy  the  newly  germinated  weed- 
plants  as  thoroughly  in  the  hill  as  in  the  row,  while 
the  deeply  rooted  corn-sprout,  from  its  spindle 
shape,  slips  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  teeth, 
and  is  not  only  not  injured,  but  is  greatly  benefited 
by  the  breaking  of  the  crust,  and  the  loosening  and 
aerating  of  the  soil.  In  this  way  the  crop  is  kept 
clean,  until  it  is  so  large  that  the  cultivator  can 
with  safety  throw  soil  into  the  hill,  and  keep  the 
crop  free  from  weeds,  until  it  is  laid  aside.  In 


“the  plank ek,” 


fact,  the  harrow  is  quite  as  important  to  the  corn 
crop,  as  is  the  cultivator,  and  the  secret  of  large 
crops  yearly  on  the  same  land  in  the  West,  lies 
quite  as  much  in  the  early  and  constant  tillage 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  implements,  as  in 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  like  manner  the  harrow  is 
put  upon  the  potato  crop  soon  after  planting,  and 
again  just  as  it  is  coming  up,  so  that  the  crop  is 
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clean,  until  tlie  double  shovel-plow  gets  into  it,  and 
begins  hilling.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  a  sprout 
is  broken  off,  and  that  soon  throws  up  a  new  shoot. 
In  fact,  upon  any  deep-rooting  crop,  the  number  of 
injured  plants  is  much  less  than  would  be  sup¬ 
posed.  Accidentally  I  learned  to  use  the  harrow 
broadcast  even  on  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other 
vines.  Having  set  a  green  Scandinavian  to  harrow¬ 
ing  between  the  rows  of  melons,  after  a  driving 
shower  had  formed  a  crust,  I  was  surprised  upon 
my  return  to  him  an  hour  later,  to  find  him  work¬ 
ing  the  hills  as  well  as  the  spaces.  But  while  hur¬ 
rying  over  the  field  to  speak  to  him,  I  could  find 
but  rarely  a  plant  injured,  and  in  consequence  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  continue.  Since  then  I  have  some 
seasons  harrowed  as  much  as  fifty  acres  of  vines  in 
this  way,  and  found  that  upon  deep  plantings,  just 
as  the  seed  is  sprouting,  it  is  quite  as  beneficial  as 
to  corn ;  it  cleans  the  crops,  loosens  the  surface, 
saves  expense  in  tillage,  and  does  not  injure  the 
stand  on  a  crop,  in  which  seed  was  planted  freely. 
This  looks  to  be  a  radical  method,  and  no. one 
should  try  it  largely  at  first,  however  well  it  may 
succeed  with  me.  I  mention  it  in  hopes  it  may 
suggest  some  other  crops,  upon  which  it  may  be 
found  profitable  to  use  this  good  old  implement. 

Harrow-toothed  Cultivator. 

The  harrow-toothed,  spreading  cultivator,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Henderson,  is  an  excellent  similar  im¬ 
plement,  cheap,  and  always  desirable  for  shallow 
tillage,  while  plants  and  weeds  are  small.  It  is 
greatly  improved  in  its  “  grip,”  if  the  points  of  the 
teeth  be  flattened,  and  bent  forward. 

For  tillage  purposes  the  best-sized  harrow  teeth 
are  91  inches  long  and  1  square,  projecting  ‘fl¬ 
inches  below  and  21  above  the  frame.  When  set 
this  depth,  the  back  of  the  harrow,  especially  on 
land  full  of  trash  and  long  manure,  or  veiy  lumpy, 
is  often  quite  as  serviceable,  as  the  front  or  points. 
But  for  lumpy  lands,  and  for  smoothing  all  soils 
after  the  harrow,  for  fine  seeds,  or  even  field  crops, 
one  of  the  most  serviceable  and  inexpensive  tools  is 
“The  Planker,” 

as  we  call  it,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  it  being 
lighter  and  cheaper  than  the  clod-crasher.  For  one 
horse  it  is  made  eight  feet  long,  and  for  two  it  is 
twelve  to  sixteen.  It 
consists  of  two  heavy 
planks,  side  by  side, 
fastened  together  by 
six-inch  boards,  nailed 
ou  as  cleats  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  so  that 
they  meet  in  front  of 
the  center.  At  this  point 
they  are  firmly  nailed 
or  bolted  together,  and 
a  hole  made  for  the 
clevis,  by  which  the 
horse  is  attached.  The 
line  of  draft  elevates 
the  front  edge  of  this, 
so  that  it  glides  upon  the  lumps,  and  the 
rolling  motion  given  them,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  driver,  who  stands  on  the  back  edge, 
thoroughly  fines  the  soil,  and  leaves  a  compact, 
smooth  surface,  in  excellent  condition  to  receive 
the  garden  drill.  On  our  Western  soil,  free  from 
large  stones,  by  the  use  of  this  we  have  little  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  rake,  even  for  our  finest  garden  crops, 
except  in  spots  where  manure  or  trash  have  gath¬ 
ered.  If  one  working  of  the  soil  is  not  sufficient, 
we  again  harrow  and  “  plank.” 

Upon  corn  and  other  tilled  field  crops,  it  leaves 
the  ground  in  excellent  condition,  to  receive  the 
most  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  harrow,  or  any 
tillage  implement,  and  to  show  very  plainly  the 
traces  of  the  marker.  Total  cost,  40  to  60  cents. 

Tlie  Cultivator  Shield. 

When  working  close  to  hills  or  plants,  a  sheet- 
iron  shield,  attached  to  the  cultivator,  is  a  most 
admirable  help.  This  is  made  4  to  6  inches  wide 
and  15  inches  long,  with  rounding  lower  front  edge, 
and  by  an  iron  staff  is  bolted  to  the  side  of  the 
beam,  running  nearest  to  the  row,  and  by  it  can  be 
raised  or  lowered.  If  no  soil  is  to  be  thrown  to 
the  plants,  it  is  let  down  to  the  ground,  if  little  or 


considerable  is  to  be  thrown  under  the  plants,  the 
shield  is  raised  in  proportion.  By  the  help  of  this 
we  can  run,  without  danger  of  injury,  very  close  to 
even  small  garden  drill  plants,  like  mangels,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  carrots,  etc.  We  use  it  most  largely  with 
the  common  double-shovel  corn-plow  of  the  West, 
(by  the  way  one  of  the  most  serviceable  tools  un¬ 
trammeled  by  patents,)  but  it  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  any  cultivator. 

None  of  these  implemente  are  patented,  and  if 
used  with  a  little  ingenuity,  will  answer  in  better 
stead  than  many  expensive  patented  implements, 
as  I  have  learned  to  my  cost. 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Autumn  rains  have  been  such  a  matter  of  course, 
that  we  have  not  appreciated  their  importance,  but 
I  think  that  in  no  summer’s  drouth  have  I  ever  so 
earnestly  wished  for  rain,  as  in  the  dry  days  of 
October  and  November,  just  passed.  Upon  No¬ 
vember,  23d,  we  had  the  first  important  rain  for 
months.  The  old  saying,  that  “  winter  will  not  set 
in  until  the  swamps  are  filled,”  recognises  a  fact 
that  we  had  seriously  impressed  upon  us  in  the_ 
winter  of  1872-73,  that  plants  suffer  as  much  from 
a  dry  winter,  as  from  an  excessively  cold  one.  A 
nurseryman  in  Georgia,  who  sent  me  a  few  trees, 
wrote  that  the  ground  was  so  dry,  that  he  could 
only  get  the  plants  up  by  the  use  of  a  pick  and  by 
watering.  And  so  it  seems  to  have  been  all  over 
the  country,  and  unless  we  have  abundant  rain 
before  winter  sets  in,  our  evergreen  growers  will 
have  a  sorry  story  to  tell  next  spring. . .  .It  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  certainties  in  horticulture, 
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that  no  greenhouse  is  ever  large  enough,  that  is,  an 
amateur’s  greenhouse.  I  find  it  so  myself,  and  I 
judge  from  the  number  of  friends  who  complain  of 
having  more  plants  than  they  can  make  room  for, 
that  the  experience  is  general.  It  is  easy  to  accu¬ 
mulate  plants,  but 

Enlarging  a  Greenhouse, 
is  a  matter  which  often  presents  other  difficulties 
besides  that  of  paying  the  bills.  If  one’s  house,  as 
is  the  case  with  mine,  was  built  to  fit  a  particular 
place,  it  is  difficult  to  enlarge  it.  The  house  is  a 
wide  lean-to,  with  a  curvilinear  roof.  It  is  11  feet 
wide,  and  the  front  to  the  eaves  trough,  is  5  feet  3 
inches  high.  The  only  possible  way  to  get  more 
room,  was  to  extend  in  front.  This  has  been  done, 
and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  result,  that  I 
give  a  diagram,  thinking  that  it  may  be  of  use  to 
others  who  would  like  to  enlarge  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  main  house,  with  its  two  benches,  is 
shown  in  section  at  the  right  of  the  plan.  The 
addition  is  about  6  feet  wide  on  the  ground.  Its 
front  wall,  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  diagram,  is 
18  inches  high,  from  this  starts  the  roof,  and  meets 
the  other  house  directly  under  the  eaves  trough. 
The  roof  is  fixed,  but  has  four  ventilators  of  three 


panes  each,  arranged  to  lift  from  within.  In  order 
to  gain  head  room,  the  path,  2  feet  wide,  is  exca¬ 
vated,  and  the  bench  consists  of  the  unmoved 
earth,  planked  up  in  front,  and  then  cemented 
over  the  surface.  The  roof  of  this  addition  has  a 
water  conductor,  and  is  furnished  with  a  set  of 
light  shutters,  which  may  be  put  on  when  the 
weather  is  unusually  severe.  In  the  front  wall  of 
the  main  house,  and  opposite  the  water  pipes,  are 
four  openings,  12x18  inches,  closed  by  sliding 
shutters.  By  opening  these,  and  by  lifting  the 
front  sashes  of  the  main  house,  heat  maybe  let 
into  the  addition  whenever  necessary,  I  have  not 
tried  it,  but  I  think  my  heating  apparatus  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  heat  both  houses,  if  desired.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  a  varied  collection  in  a  single 
house  ;  even  if  we  omit  the  proper  stove  plants,  the 
temperature  required  for  the  blooming  of  most 
greenhouse  plants,  is  greater  than  is  needed  by 
many  things,  and  did  it  not  give  me  over  one  half 
more  room,  I  should  value  the  addition  as  furnish¬ 
ing  a  cool  house  for  roses,  azaleas,  ferns,  and  other 
plants.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  a  thing  done 
just  as  you  want  it,  and  I  will  give  Mr.  Hand, 
of  Jersey  City,  the  credit  of  having  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job.  I  only  made  a  rough  sketch  upon 
paper,  detailing  exactly  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
did  not  bother  myself  any  more  about  it.... I 
wonder  if  the 

Japan  Quince,  or  Pyrns  Japonica, 

fruited  as  freely  everywhere  as  it  did  with  me. 
Even  small  bushes  were  fairly  loaded  with  the 
fruit.  This  quince  has  a  very  pleasant  fragrance, 
and  this  has  been  regarded  as  the  sum  of  its  good 
qualities,  but  a  friend  showed  me  a  sample  of  jelly 
made  from  it,  which  was  handsome  to  the  eye  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  saving  that  the  acid  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sharp. 

The  Cultivation  of  Native  Plants 
has  for  some  years  been  a  hobby  of  mine,  and  I 
have  several  times  alluded  to  it  in  these  “Notes.” 
The  collection  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that, 
while  I  do  not  neglect  the  exotics,  I  find  the  ter¬ 
ritory  devoted  to  the  native  Americans  each  year 
extending  its  borders.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  certain  species  that  are  fastidious  about  their 
locality,  we  have  made  a  new  rock-work  for  the 
mountaineers,  and  by  the  aid  of  peat  have  prepared 
a  ground  for  the  “  bog-trotters,”  and  now  the  only 
lack  is  a  pond  for  aquatics,  which  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  somehow,  though  I  do  not  yet  see  my 
way  to  that.  One  pleasant  thing  about  the  matter 
is  that  my  mention  of  bringing  native  plants  into 
the  garden  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  number  of  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  thing,  and  “The 
Pines”  received  contributions  from  these,  for  which 
it  returned  an  equivalent,  and  is  ready  to  reciprocate 
similar  favors  from  all  lovers  of  native  plants. 

- — - —  .  — ■ - - - 

The  Mystic  Apple. 

BT  WILLIAM  CLIFT. 

This  beautiful  fall  apple,  illustrated  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  issue,  originated  in  the  Mystic  Valley,  and  very 
appropriately  bears  its  name.  It  was  taken  as  a 
seedling  from  the  farm  of  Alden  Fish,  about  the 
year  1837,  and  was  planted  in  the  garden  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Asa  Fish,  by  James  D.  Fish,  now  of  New 
York.  The  tree,  though  a  vigorous  grower,  was 
rather  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  did  not 
yield  much  fruit  until  1856.  Since  then  it  has 
borne  large  crops  in  the  even  years,  with  few  or 
none  in  the  odd  years.  It  had  30  bushels  this  year. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  specimen  of  medium 
size.  The  fruit  is  medium  to  full  medium,  oblong, 
regular ;  surface  smooth,  shaded  red  on  yellow, 
with  irregular  and  broken  stripes  of  red  ;  russet 
dots  distinct ;  basin  medium,  regular  or  slightly 
plaited ;  eye  long,  small,  and  closed ;  cavity  acute, 
regular  ;  stem  long,  and  slender ;  core,  large,  regu¬ 
lar,  oval,  closed,  clasping  ;  seeds  numerous,  plump, 
brown;  flesh,  white,  slightly  suffused  with  red 
near  the  core  in  some  specimens,  fine  grained,  ten¬ 
der  and  juicy ;  flavor,  sub-acid,  sprightly,  and  re¬ 
freshing;  quality  best ;  use,  dessert,  kitchen,  mar- 
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ket ;  season,  October  and  November.  This  apple  is 
highly  approved  by  the  pomologists  who  have  seen 
and  tested  it.  It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  any  nursery¬ 
man,  and  has  never  been  sent  out.— [Our  associate 
sent  us  some  specimens  of  the  Mystic  Apple 
at  the  time  he  sent  his  article,  and  while  we  had 
every  confidence  in 
his  accuracy  in  such 
matters,  we  felt  re¬ 
luctant  to  add  to  the 
already  too  extend¬ 
ed  catalogue  of  ap¬ 
ples,  if  there  was  the 
least  chance  of  this 
being  already  known 
to  pomologists, 
and  suggested  that 
this  be  sent  to  Mr. 

Downing.  Although 
the  fruit  was  past  its 
best  condition,  spe¬ 
cimens  were  sent  to 
Mr.  D.,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  might 
be  one  of  the  apples 
called  Fall  Pearmain. 

Mr.  D.  writes:  “It 
is  no  Fall  Pearmain 
that  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  neither 
do  I  recognize  it  as 
any  apple  that  I  have 
ever  before  seen.” 

—This,  with  the 
very  direct  history 
of  the  tree  given 
above,  would  seem 
to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the 
Mystic  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  new,  and 
we  may  add,  an  excellent  variety. — Ed.] 


The  Kum-Quat. 

The  recent  fruiting  of  the  Kum-Quat  in  England 
has  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  fruit,  and  it  is 
figured  in  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  and  the  Florist 
and  Pomologist.  The  Kum-Quat  is  a  small  species 
of  orange,  Citrus  Japonica,  which  is  found  in  both 
Japan  and  China;  it  was  figured  and  described  in 
the  last  century  by  Thunberg,  but  it  was  not  known 
in  cultivation  until  1843,  when  Mr.  Fortune  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  England,  and  it  was  cultivated  at 
Chiswick.  Later  it  has  been  successfully  fruited, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  plant.  In  China 
the  Kum-Quat  is  grown  as  a  shrub  about  6  feet 
high,  but  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse, 
it  has  in  England  reached  the  hight  of  15  feet.  The 
plant  resembles  a  dwarf  orange  tree,  but  with  small¬ 
er  and  thinner  leaves ;  it  flowers  very  freely,  and  is 


very  attractive  in  bloom  ;  the  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  is  like  an  orange  in  minia¬ 


ture,  having  a  bright  orange  rind,  which,  when 
scraped,  gives  off  a  highly  agreeable  perfume. 
Within  there  are  five  cells,  filled  with  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  acid  pulp.  The  fruit,  picked  with  its  leaves 
attached,  makes  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  des¬ 
sert,  and  when  preserved  with  sugar,  forms  a  sweet¬ 


meat  which  is  highly  esteemed.  According  to  Mr. 
Fortune  the  Kum-Quat  grows  in  the  greatest  per¬ 
fection  in  a  portion  of  China,  so  cold  that  the 
orange  will  not  thrive,  and  that  in  the  orange-region 
of  southern  China  the  Kum-Quat  does  not  succeed. 
The  Chinese  grow  it  in  pots,  but  it  does  better  in 
the  open  ground.  The  plant  requires  a  warm  sum¬ 
mer  to  ripen  its  wood,  and  a  dry  winter,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  prove  hardy  in  many  localities  in 
our  Middle  States,  as  in  China  it  endures  a  cold  of 
below  30°.  It  being  an  ornamental  plant  in  both 
flower  and  fruit,  and  useful  as  well,  it  is  hoped  that 
our  nurserymen  will  introduce  it ;  we  think  there 
are  some  plants  in  private  hands,  but  it  is  not 
yet  in  the  trade.  The  Kum-Quat  will  not  graft  upon 
the  orange  ;  the  proper  stock  is  Citrus  trifoliata,  a 
small  hardy  species,  which  propagates  from  cuttings. 

- *»  i  Q  —  - » 

Ornamental  Peach  Trees. 

It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  double-flowered  peach 
was  the  only  ornamental  variety  offered^by  nur¬ 
serymen,  but  now  there  are  several  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
peach,  makes  the  ornamental  kinds  valuable  for 
new  places,  where  an  immediate  effect  is  desired, 
and  as  they  are  easily  multiplied  by  budding  upon 
common  stocks,  an  old  tree  can  be  cut  out  without 
regret,  when  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  be  in  the 
way  of  more  permanent  trees.  Of  the  double 
sorts  of  large  growth,  there  are  now  several,  the 
common,  with  the  ordinary  rose-colored  flowers, 
the  white,  like  a  little  camellia,  and  the  crimson. 
Besides  these  there  is  the  Carnation-flowered,  with 
striped  petals,  and  the  Various-flowered  ( versicola ), 
which  has  white,  red,  and  variegated  blossoms  all 
intermingled  upon  the  same  tree.  The  weeping 
peach,  which,  among  other  trees,  serves  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  good  William  Ried,  is  a  striking 
form,  with  pendulous  or  “weeping”  branches. 
Quite  the  opposite  of  this,  is  the  Pyramidal  Peach, 
which  originated  in  the  nurseries  of  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  who,  by  the  way,  has  the  great¬ 
est  variety  of  ornamental  forms  of  the  peach,  that 
we  have  seen  anywhere.  In  this  every  branch  tabes 
an  upright  direction,  and  gives  the  tree  much  the 
appearance  of  a  Lombardy  popiar.  Though  this 


remarkable  form  originated  in  a  Southern  State,  it 
passed  the  winter  upon  our  place  near  New  York 
City,  without  losing  a  bud— a  most  striking  variety. 
The  Purple-leaved  Peach  has  been  written  up  and 
down  by  various  writers.  For  two  months  or  more 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  its  foliage  is  of  a  rich 
purple  color.  As  the 
growth  is  completed, 
and  the  leaves  begin 
to  ripen,  they  then 
turn  green.  Still 
we  regard  it  as  a 
useful  variety.  Our 
specimen  bore  quite 
a  crop  of  worthless 
fruit.  The  dwarf 
varieties,  the  Italian 
and  Van  Buren’s, 
have  been  so  much 
advertised,  that 
they  should  be  well 
knowu  ;  it  is  of  little 
use  to  recommend 
these  for  fruit.  They 
are  interesting  on 
account  of  their  very 
dwarf  habit,  but  if 
they  bear  any  fruit, 
it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  more  ornamental 
than  useful.  The 
most  remarkable 
dwarf  peach  trees 
we  have  ever  seen, 
were  at  Mr.  Berck- 
mans’,  raised  from 
seed  from  Australia, 
they  are  so  dwarf, 
that  the  others 
known  as  dwarfs,  are  giants  beside  them ;  they  are 
double  flowered,  and  are  said  to  bear  good  fruit  in 
Australia.  A  horticultural  friend  in  France,  sends 
us  some  stones  of  a  new  variety,  now  attracting 
much  attention  there,  the  Yellow-barked  Peach, 
( Pecker  a  ecorce  jaune)  which  is  very  ornamental  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  rich  yellow  color  of  its 
bark.  It  bears  a  good,  late,  freestone  fruit,  and 
reproduces  itself  true  from  the  seed — a  rather 
unusual  thing  with  variegated  trees.  The  Flat 
Peach,  the  Peen-to  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  its 
fruit  so  flattened,  that  it  is  much  broader  than  long, 
will  probably  not  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  as  it  blooms  so  early  that  its  flowers  are 
injured  by  frost,  even  in  Georgia.  For  those  who 
grow  fruit  under  glass,  this  variety  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  The  neglect  with  which  fruiting  peach 
trees  are  treated,  seems  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
ornamental  varieties,  and  we  rarely  see  a  double 
flowered  tree  that  has  not  a  sprawling  head.  If 
they  were  properly  pruned,  by  shortening  in  the 
branches  by  at  least  a  third,  their  appearance  while 
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in  flower,  and  during  the  long  period  they  are 
out  of  flower,  would  be  greatly  improved. 


the  kum-quat. — (Citrus  Japonica.) 
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THE  HOUSI 

IgP  ( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages). 

A  Speaking-Tube  Call. 

Most  modern  houses  are  furnished  with  speak¬ 
ing-tubes,  by  means  of  which  communication  is  had 
between  different  stories.  In  a  large  house  they 
are  of  great  use,  as  they  save  many  steps,  and  in 
shops  and  manufactories  of  much  size  they  are 
generally  adopted,  the  cost  being  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  their  convenience.  The  mouth-piece  is 
usually  arranged  with  a  whistle,  to  call  attention  ; 
the  person  called  turns  the  whistle  out  of  the  way, 
and  puts  his  or  her  ear  to  the  tube  to  listen  to  the 
message,  and  when  the  tube  is  left,  the  whistle 
springs  back  to  its  place.  A  tube  of  this  kind  runs 
from  the  ground  floor  of  our  office  to  the  printers’ 
room  in  the  6th  story,  and  being  in  very  frequent 
use,  there  has  been  much  annoyance  caused  by  the 
whistling  mouth-pieces,  which  would  get  so  out  of 
order  that  they  needed  frequent  renewal  or  repair. 
One  of  our  associates,  being  out  of  patience  with 
the  complicated  contrivance  of  springs  and  handles, 
substituted  for  it  a  very  simple  one,  which  is  shown 
in  the  engraving.  It  is  only  a  large  cork  with  a 


SPEAKING-TUBE  WHISTLE. 

hole  through  it,  and  at  the  larger  end  a  toy  tin- 
whistle  is  cemented  ;  this  is  made  fast  by  a  string, 
so  that  it  may  not  get  misplaced.  When  the  whistle 
gives  a  call,  the  one  who  answers  takes  out  the 
cork,  hears  and  replies,  and  then  replaces  it.  The 
whole  affair  cost  2  cents,  and  has  already  been  in 
use  longer  than  one  or  two  of  the  dollar  ones  would 
have  lasted. 


Uses  for  Old  Fruit  Cans. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  put  up  on 
the  large  scale  at  such  cheap  rates,  that  many 
families  prefer  to  purchase  such  articles  to  putting 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


no  advice.  A  friend,  who  is  ingenious  in  such 
matters,  has  given  us  sketches  of  various  articles, 
which  may  be  made  from  the  cans  without  the  use 
of  the  soldering  iron,  which  are  here  presented.  A 
can,  after  it  is  emptied,  (fig.  1,)  should  be  washed 
at  once,  and  dried,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to 
clean.  If  the  tin  be  wanted,  set  the  can  upon  the 
stove  until  the  solder  melts,  strike  off  the  top  and 


Fig.  8. 


them  up  themselves,  and  there  are  but  few  who  do 
not  have  more  or  less  cans  during  the  year.  The 
old  cans  seem  to  be  too  good  to  throw  away,  and  as 

_  there  is  no 

sale  for  them 
they  accu¬ 
mulate,  a  s 
’  but  few  are 
found  useful 
in  the  kitch¬ 
en  or  work¬ 
shop.  Those 
who  are  handy  in  the  use  of  the  soldering  iron 
— and  every  farmer  should  learn  how  to  tinker 
—will  find  various  uses  for  the  old  cans,  and  need 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 

bottom,  and  flatten  out  the  piece  which  formed  the 
sides.  The  tin  is  very  thin,  but  sufficiently  strong 
for  many  uses.  It  may  be  cut  with  ordinary  shears, 
and  be  punched  with  an  awl,  or  a  nail 
filed  to  a  point,  if  no  regular  punch  is  at 
hand.  Strips  of  tin  are  useful  to  cover 
mouse  and  rat-holes,  and  various  other 
purposes.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little 
care,  it  is  easy  to  unsolder  the  top  or 
bottom  of  a  can,  and  leave  the  rest  en¬ 
tire.  Take  off  the  top  of  the  can,  punch 
holes  on  opposite  sides  near  the  rim,  put 
in  a  wire  bail,  and  you  have  a  little  bucket 
as  in  fig.  2,  which  may  serve  for  a  paint  pot,  to 
keep  nails  in,  or  for  numerous  other  uses.  Take 
off  the  top,  cut  the  proper  shape,  and  fasten  on  a 
handle  by  means  of  a  screw  through  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  a  useful  scoop  (fig.  3)  may 
be  made.  A  number  of  these  will  be 
welcome  to  every  housekeeper.  A  sauce¬ 
pan  for  small  messes  may  be  made  by 
cutting  down  a  can,  leaving  a  strip  to  be 
bent  at  right  angles,  as  in  fig.  4.  If  the 
strip  for  the  handle  be  left  wide  enough 
to  bend  around  a  stick,  it  will  be  much 
stronger.  A  can  from  which  the  cover 
is  removed,  has  two  or  three  large  teeth 
cut  in  its  margin,  and  then  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  staff  (fig.  5) ;  it  thus  forms 
a  fruit-picker,  to  reach  out  of  the 
way  specimens,  and  is  quite  as  service-  *  'S' 
able  as  more  complicated  ones.  A  coarse  grater 
for  crackers,  dry  bread,  horseradish,  and  the  like, 
may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  the  tin  tacked  to  a 
bit  of  board,  as  in  fig.  6 ;  the  holes  in  the  grater  arc 
best  if  made  with  a  triangular  punch,  which  may 
be  filed  up  from  a  nail,  or  made  of  an  old  three- 
cornered  file.  Muffin  and  cake-rings  (fig.  7)  are 
readily  formed  from  strips  of  the  tin  bent  into  the 
desired  shape,  and  held  by  a  rivet,  or  bending  the 
ends  so  as  to  interlock.  Our  friend  suggests  that 
by  cutting  out  a  piece  from  the  side  of  a  can  and 
putting  in  a  bit  of  stove  mica,  as  in  fig.  8,  a  lantern 
may  be  made,  but  this  is  a  little  more  complicated 
than  the  rest  of  his  suggestions.  There  are  several 
horticultural  uses  of  these  cans,  which  have  been 
in  former  volumes  mentioned  in  their  proper  de¬ 
partment,  but  that  they  may  be  used  in  the  absence 
of  flower-pots,  (fig.  9,)  will  readily  suggest  itself. 
The  principal  objection  to  their  use  is  the  fact  that 
they  arc  not  porous,  aud  there  is  danger  of  injuring 
the  plants  by  keeping  their  roots  too  wet.  If  one 
puts  in  plenty  of  broken  crocks,  oyster-shells,  or 
cinders,  and  over  this  a  little  moss  before  putting 
in  the  earth,  and  then  watches  the  plant,  as  every 
lover  of  flowers  should,  there  need  be  no  danger 
on  this  score — but  in  growing  plants  in  glazed  pots, 
cans,  or  any  non-porous  thing,  beware  of  too  much 
water.  The  cans  may  be  painted,  and  no  doubt 
some  ingenious  persons  will  contrive  a  way  to  orna¬ 
ment  them.  A  plant  should  be  so  well  grown  that 
no  one  will  dare  to  notice  what  kind  of  a  pot  it  is  in. 


Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Judging  Parents  by  their  Children. 

We  “  live  and  learn  ”  ;  and  one  thing  that  teach¬ 
able  people  learn  by  experience,  is  to  be  charitable 
in  their  judgment  of  others.  Before  any  of  our 
children  are  a  dozen  years  old,  we  begin  to  speak 
mildly  of  other  persons’  failures  in  bringing  up 


their  children  ;  for  we  discover  that  our  influence 
for  good  over  our  children  is  counteracted  in  a 
large  degree,  by  the  influence  of  other  people,  and 
that  our  own  example  before  our  children,  is  far 
from  being  as  good  as  we  wish.  Children’s  man¬ 
ners  are  not  formed  wholly  upon  the  parental 
model,  unless  they  are  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
parental  society — a  thing  nearly  impossible,  as  a 
general  thing,  and  hardly  to  be  desired. 

If  there  are  no  neighbors  and  playmates,  there 
are  probably  grandparents,  and  uncles  and  aunts, 
all  helping  to  educate  the  little  ones  by  their 
example,  right  or  wrong.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
one  of  our  children  was  two  years  old.  She  had 
then  a  very  pretty  habit  of  saying  “hank  oo,”  or 
“hank  oo  ma’am,”  for  every  gift  or  favor,  even 
for  the  pin  she  asked  for  dolly’s  toilet,  or  for  play¬ 
things  picked  up  when  dropped.  She  did  this 
without  prompting,  and  without  special  instruction 
at  any  time.  Even  when  she  waked  in  the  night 
and  asked  for  water,  she  was  not  too  sleepy  to 
murmer  her  thanks.  After  a  few  months  of  daily 
association  with  children  who  lived  near  us,  she 
had  lost  this  habit,  and  gained  some  other  modes 
of  speech  not  quite  so  lovely.  About  that  time  I 
heard  her  speaking  of  one  of  her  parents— in  lov¬ 
ing  tones  to  be  sure — as  “  an  old  fool.” 

I  like  to  have  the  children  play  out  of  doors  a 
great  deal,  and  play  hard,  running  and  shouting 
as  much  as  they  please,  if  they  do  not  disturb 
reasonable  people.  Some  persons  are  so  unreason¬ 
able,  or  so  selfish,  that  they  would  never  allow 
children  to  be  as  noisy  and  as  active  in  their  play, 
as  their  healthful  development  demands.  But  I 
see,  again  and  again,  that  half  a  day’s  free  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  very  perceptibly 
affects  the  manners  of  my  little  boy.  He  comes  in 
so  saturated  with  the  impudence  and  domineering 
ways  that  prevail  among  his  playmates,  that  before 
he  thinks  what  lie  is  about,  he  is  acting  the  same 
manners  at  home.  Worse  than  that,  his  manners, 
brought  in  from  the  playground,  are  copied  more 
or  less  by  the  younger  ones.  IIow  powerless  a 
mother  sometimes  feels  against  these  influences, 
that  come  pressing  into  the  home  circle  from  the 
outside,  as  she  sits  perhaps  with  a  teething  babe  at 
her  breast,  and  with  other  little  ones  crying  about 
their  cut  or  burnt  fingers,  or  begging  for  some  help 
in  their  plays. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  evil  influences, 
against  which  we  have  to  contend,  come  from  out¬ 
side  the  family,  for  I  see  how  imperfect  in  culture 
most  of  us  parents  are.  But  society  outside  the 
home  circle — in  the  school,  on  the  play-ground, 
along  the  street,  at  church,  at  Sunday-school — 
modifies  more  or  less  the  education  of  our  children. 

Over-Soclcs. 

There  is  nothing  more  convenient  to  pull  on 
hastily  over  the  feet  and  ankles,  when  going  out 
into  the  cold,  than  knitted  over-socks.  It  takes 
more  time  to  arrange  leg- 
gins  and  arctic  over-shoes 
properly,  and  many  times 
they  are  left  off  because 
one  is  in  too  much  haste 
to  put  them  on,  when 
some  such  protection  is 
really  needed.  I  have  here 
a  pair  of  strong  home- 
knit  socks  for  a  child  of 
five  or  six  years.  They 
are  knit  of  coarse  grey 
yarn,  striped  in  three 
places  on  the  leg  with 
scarlet  —  three  rows  of 
scarlet  at  each  stripe,  each 
row  made  by  knitting 
three  times  around,  with 
two  “times  around”  of 
grey  between  the  red  rows. 

They  are  seamed  all  of  the  way,  and  shaped  to  tho 
foot,  which  is  knit  first.  Cast  on  one  hundred  and 
twenty  six  single  stitches,  or  forty  two  on  each 
needle.  Knit  around,  seaming  one  stitch  and 
knitting  two  plain,  until  you  have  knit  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches.  If  you  wish  to 
have  the  socks  sew  together  under  the  sole,  knit 
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fully  two  inches  before  beginning  to  narrow,  but 
this  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  as  a  strong  cloth 
sole  is  needed  anyhow,  and  the  time  and  yarn  may 
as  well  be  saved  for  something  else. 

The  sock  I  have  before  me,  has  a  plain  strip  of 
three  stitches,  running  straight  up  from  toe  to 
ankle  upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  narrowing  is  done — made  in  fact,  by 
such  narrowing.  To  begin  this  strip,  or  to  begin 
narrowing ;  narrow  once,  then  knit  two  stitches 
plain,  and  take  oil'  another  stitch  without  knitting 
it,  knit  the  next  stitch  plain,  and  slip  (with  the  aid 
of  your  needle)  the  unknit  stitch  over  it,  and  go 
on  knitting  around  as  before.  To  old  knitters  it 
would  be  enough  to  say  simply — narrow,  knit  two 
stitches  (or  more  if  you  wish  a  wider  strip  on  the 
top  of  the  foot),  slip  and  bind  once,  and  knit 
around  as  before.  Do  this  every  time  around  at 
the  same  place,  till  the  sock  is  small  enough  for 
the  leg.  This  sock  has  twenty  seven  stitches  on 
each  of  the  three  needles  in  the  leg,  or  eighty  one 
around  it.  The  leg  is  about  ten  inches  long. 

To  knit  over-socks  of  different  sizes,  you  have 
only  to  vary  the  number  of  stitches  according  to 
the  size  wished,  and  according  to  the  fineness  of 
your  yarn.  The  coarser  the  yarn  the  fewer 
stitches  required.  Soles  of  leather  or  buckskin 
are  best,  but  thick  cloth  is  generally  used. 

Baby’s  Winter  Clothes. 

I  should  like  some  winter  boots  for  baby,  knit  in 
the  fashion  described  above,  of  warm  double  zephyr, 
and  soled  and  fixed  with  soft  warm  cloth,  to  wear 
over  his  long-legged  white  wool  stockings.  The 
worsted  boots  he  now  wears,  are'  not  so  warm  or 
so  strong  as  these  would  be.  I  think  that  a  baby 
over  four  months  old,  ought  to  have  its  feet  and 
legs  so  warmly  dressed,  that  it  can  kick  them 
about  free  from  its  entangling  skirts,  without 
exposure  to  cold.  I  do  not  keep  my  babies  in 
long  clothes  after  they  are  six  months  old.  Indeed, 
its  first  long  clothes  are  of 
such  moderate  length,  that 
they  will  almost  do  for  short 
ones  without  alteration,  by  the 
time  that  they  are  laid  aside. 
Aside  from  the  length,  it  is 
well  that  the  clothing  be  made 
of  more  substantial  materials 
for  a  baby  of  six  months,  if 
the  weather  is  cool.  Soft  col¬ 
ored  flannel  for  dresses,  made 
just  long  enough  to  reach  the 
toes,  and  made  loose  and  as 
simple  as  possible.  The  plain 
gabrielle,  not  too  full,  seems 
knee-cap.  most  suitable.  Over  this  I  like 
pretty  soft  wool  sacks,  that 
can  be  washed,  knitted  or  of  flannel  cloth,  and 
white  bibs  for  babies  who  drool  or  vomit.  The 
sack  may  be  cut  away  in  front,  so  as  to  fasten 
under  the  bib  with  only  one  button.  A  safety  pin 
fastens  the  bib  down,  or  a  pretty  cuff  pin,  if  the 
mother  has  one  to  spare  for  the  purpose.  Or  the 
bib  may  be  tied  back  under  the  sack,  with  strings 
sewed  on  the  sides,  near  the  bottom,  and  slipped 
through  openings  in’  the  sack  under  the  arms. 

Of  course,  any  mother  who  prefers,  will  put 
apron's  on  her  baby  instead  of  sacks  and  bibs,  or  she 
may  use  the  bib  or  sack,  and  omit  either  one.  I 
am  thinking  aloud  for  myself,  in  part,  as  my  next 
business  after  this  manuscript  is  dispatched,  is  the 
making  of  baby’s  winter  outfit,  and  we  live  in  a 
cold  climate.  I  want  the  little  fellow  clad  so 
warmly,  that  he  can  be  comfortable  in  his  high 
chair,  or  baby-jumper,  or  crib  playground,  where 
he  can  sit  alone  half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time. 
Next  his  skin  I  will  put  a  soft  white  flannel  long- 
sleeved  waist,  buttoned  behind,  and  with  a  gored 
flannel  skirt  buttoned  to  it  by  six  buttons  around 
the  bottom  of  the  waist.  To  this  waist  will  also 
button  the  thick  flannel  knee-caps.  I  have  never 
cared  to  use  the  diaper  drawers,  except  upon  a  few 
dress  occasions,  as  they  seem  to  be  merely  orna¬ 
mental,  and  are  too  much  trouble  for  every  day 
use.  Knee-caps  are  quite  different,  giving  protec¬ 
tion  from  cold  where  it  is  needed,  below  the 
diapers.  My  baby’s  stockings  shall  be  long  enough 


to  reach  his  diapers.  At  present  they  are  pinned 
thereto  with  small  safety  pius,  to  prevent  his  kick¬ 
ing  them  off,  but  he  has  learned  to  tug  at  the 
worsted  boots  he  wears  over  his  stockings,  till  he 
pulls  them  off,  and  I  must  devise  some  means  of 
keeping  all  these  lower  garments  in  place  without 
ligatures,  and  without  any  restraint  upon  his  most 
wholesome  kicking  propensity.  Shall  it  be  an 
elastic  strap  connecting  with  the  waist,  and  button¬ 
ing  to  each  pair  of  socks  ?  Or  will  it  be  better  to 
have  the  outer  knitted  boots  button  to  the  bottom 
of  the  knee-caps  ?  In  that  case  perhaps  there 
should  be  a  short  piece  of  elastic  strap  at  the  top 
of  each  knee-cap.  A  ribbon  drawn  through  the 
boot,  and  tied  around  the  ankle,  not  too  tight ,  would 
perhaps  be  sufficient  for  the  outer  socks.  Pretty 
soon,  when  the  weather  gets  warmer,  and  the 
little  fellow  wants  to  stand  on  his  feet,  he  must 
havethe  softestof  shoes.  I give  a  figure  showing  the 
appearance  of  the  completed  knee-cap,  which  is  so 
simple  that  any  woman  can  easily  construct  the 
garments.  They  are  worn  over  the  diaper,  the 
pointed  portion  or  straps  running  up,  over  the  dia¬ 
per,  to  the  buttons  on  the  under  waist. 

A  Week’s  Bill  of  Pare. 

I  have  just  made  out  a  bill  of  fare  which  is  to 
serve  our  family  for  the  ensuing  week.  It  would 
not  exactly  suit  any  other  family.  I  have  not  made 
it  up  as  my  ideal  of  the  best  possible,  but  of  such 
materials  as  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  me  to 
use  in  the  coming  week.  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
obtain  some  fresh  beef  or  mutton  in  the  meantime, 
and  then  the  programme  will  be  altered.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  no  fresh  meat,  and  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  any.  It  is  partly  on  this  account  that  I 
give  the  bill  here,  as  some  housekeepers  “do  not 
know  what  in  the  world  to  get,”  when  they  are  out 
of  fresh  meat,  unless  they  make  a  free  use  of  pork. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  my  family  at  pres¬ 
ent  consists  of  two  women,  (the  hired  girl  and  my¬ 
self,)  and  four  children.  In  providing  for  our  daily 
wants,  I  try  to  remember  that  we  need  food  to  keep 
us  warm,  to  give  us  strength  for  physical  and 
for  mental  activity,  to  repair  our  daily  waste, 
and  to  keep  the  children  growing.  Our  tastes 
also  must  be  taken  into  account.  Nothing  is 
said  about  supper,  because  this  is  usually  omitted, 
breakfast  being  at  71  or  8  o’clock,  aud  dinner  at  II 
or  2  o’clock.  If  the  little  ones  are  hungry,  they 
have  only  bread  and  milk  at  night ;  the  hired  girl 
helps  herself  to  what  she  likes  ;  while  I  am  gener¬ 
ally  best  suited,  even  while  nursing  a  babe,  to  take 
no  supper  at  all.  In  many  families  this  is  practiced 
on  Sunday.  At  all  our  meals  there  is  white  yeast 
bread  and  butter  upon  the  table,  also  milk.  We  eat 
bread  and  milk  much  more  than  bread  and  butter  : 

Sunday-. — Breakfast :  oatmeal  balls  or  gems,  boil¬ 
ed  potatoes,  mackerel.  Dinner  :  dried  sweet  corn, 
graham  gems,  crab-apple  jelly,  boiled  chestnuts. 

Monday. — Breakfast :  baked  potatoes,  milk  and 
egg  gravy,  baked  squash,  cocoa.  Dinner  :  pearl-bar¬ 
ley  and  onion  stew,  graham  pudding,  prune  sauce. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast :  mush  balls,  potatoes,  cod¬ 
fish.  Dinner :  bean  soup,  apple  sauce,  (remember 
that  there  is  always  bread  and  butter  aud  milk.) 

Wednesday. — Breakfast:  johnny  cake,  steamed 
squash,  potatoes,  milk  gravy.  Dinner:  split  pea- 
soup,  rice  and  raisin-pudding. 

Thursday. — Breakfast :  graham  gems,  scrambled 
egg,  potatoes,  cocoa.  Dinner  :  corn-meal  mush  and 
milk,  baked  apples,  (the  usual  bread  and  butter.) 

Friday. — Breakfast :  milk-toast,  baked  squash, 
baked  potatoes.  Dinner  :  boiled  onions,  warmed 
potatoes,  raspberries. 

Saturday. — Breakfast:  cabbage,  graham  gems,  po¬ 
tatoes,  egg  gravy.  Dinner :  hean  soup,  oatmeal 
mush,  raw  apples. 

No  other  week  in  the  year  will  have  just  the 
same  bill  of  fare.  Just  now  there  is  more  Hubbard 
squash,  because  I  shall  be  unable  to  keep  them 
after  the  very  severe  cold  weather  comes  on. 
Nothing  is  said  about  tea  or  coffee,  because  pater¬ 
familias  is  absent,  nor  always  when  he  is  here  ;  but 
either  is  very  cheerfully  prepared  for  any  guest 
who  likes  them,  and  on  such  occasions  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  a  little  too.  There  will  probably 
be  no  other  week  during  the  winter  when  there 


will  not  be  one  or  two  beef-soups  for  dinner,  oi 
beef  in  some  shape  almost  every  day.  However, 
my  own  experience  and  my  observation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  health,  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  meat  when  there  is  good  graham  and 
oatmeal  and  milk,  with  butter  or  cream.  Does  any 
one  observe  the  absence  of  pie  and  cake  ?  Their 
absence  is  scarcely  thought  of  here,  but  a  total  ab¬ 
stinence  from  the  plainer  varieties  is  not  intended. 

The  breakfast  bills  of  fare  that  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  so  far  in  the  Agriculturist ,  have  generally  given 
great  variety,  but  they  have  no  doubt  been  intend¬ 
ed  for  larger  and  more  varied  families  than  mine  is 
at  present.  I  am  sometimes  asked  to  say  more 
about  food  for  children.  As  my  cooking  is  done 
mainly  for  children,  perhaps  this  is  sufficient. 

Bai*ley  ainl  Onion  Stew. 

Wash  half  a  pint  of  pearl  barley,  and  soak  it  over 
night  or  for  two  hours  in  warm  water,  boil  it  from 
two  to  three  hours  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  filling 
up  with  boiling  water  as  often  as  it  thickens  much, 
so  that  it  will  always  preserve  its  soupy  character. 
An  hour  before,  serving  it,  add  four  or  five  sliced 
onions,  and  soon  after  salt  to  taste.  At  the  last 
add  half  a  pint  of  cream  or  milk,  and  boil  up  to¬ 
gether.  More  milk  and  salt  may  be  added,  and  the 
whole  poured  over  slices  .of  bread,  if  preferred. 
The  “  croutons,”  over  which  most  of  our  soups  are 
poured,  are  simply  small  slices  of  sweet  light  yeast 
bread,  and  these  are  always  welcomed  by  the  little 
folks.  Gems  are  more  crusty  and  not  so  spongy. 

On ( mf:i  1  Musli  Made  inlo  Bread. 

Oatmeal  mush  is  good  and  wholesome,  but  it  is 
generally  relished  better  in  its  secondary  forms,  as 
balls,  griddle  cakes,  or  gems.  I  have  already  told 
how  the  balls,  (ormush-balls  of  any  kind,)  are  made 
— simply  by  kneading  the  cold  mush  into  a  rather 
stiff  dough  with  fine  flour,  with  or  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  (and  improvement)  of  a  little  cream  or  milk. 
These  are  shaped  in  balls  or  small  biscuits,  and 
baked  in  the  oven. 

To  make  griddle  cakes,  soak  cold  oatmeal  mush 
in  sweet  milk,  and  thicken  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  for  griddle  baking  with  fine  flour — a  rather 
stiff  pancake  batter.  If  you  can  not  guess  at  this, 
try  a  little  on  the  griddle.  No  baking  powder  is 
needed,  but  well-beaten  eggs  are  an  improvement, 
one  or  more,  as  you  can  afford.  I  put  some  mush 
soaking  in  milk  and  water,  witli  some  pieces  of 
stale  yeast  bread,  one  night,  thinking  to  make  pan¬ 
cakes  in  the  morning,  but  when  morning  came,  I 
dreaded  the  smudge,  and  so  stumbled  upon  our 
much-liked  oatmeal  gems.  The  mush  and  bread  are 
mashed  and  stirred  fine  with  a  spoon,  and  then  fine 
flour  is  stirred  in  until  there  is  a  batter  about  as 
stiff  as  you  can  well  dip  into  the  gem  pans  with  a 
spoon.  This  is  our  favorite  way  of  eatiug  oatmeal 
at  present,  and  the  bread  added  is  an  improvement. 
Remember  that  the  hatter  must  be  quite  thick,  as  the 
oatmeal  is  already  cooked  and  will  not  rise  any  more. 

Oatmeal  has  the  name,  among  those  who  study 
into  such  matters,  of  being  excellent  food  for  both 
muscular  and  mental  activity — very  useful  alike  for 
student  and  laborer,  and  excellent,  if  thoroughly 
cooked,  to  promote  the  growth  of  little  folks. 

Another  Word  Aboat  Graham. 

At  last  we  have  what  we  have  long  desired — 
graham  meal  of  excellent  quality,  in  which  the 
bran  is  cut  so  fine  that  its  appearance  is  scarcely 
noticed.  It  comes  in  sacks  from  St.  Paul,  where  it 
is  manufactured,  and  is  called  “graham  flour  from 
granulated  wheat.”  This  flour,  like  the  granulated 
wheat,  (which  is  a  very  nice  article  of  food,  other¬ 
wise  called  “  graniolo,”)  seems  to  have  the  starchy 
portion  of  the  wheat,  or  the  fine  flour,  removed. 
It  seems  like  very  nice  canaille,  but  the  bi;au  is  all 
there  after  all,  I  should  think,  but  beautifully  fine. 

To  make  gems  with  it  for  breakfast,  we  usually 
stir  a  thin  batter  of  the  granulated  flour  and  water 
at  night,  and  thicken  this  with  fine  flour  in  the 
morning,  before  putting  it  into  our  hot  gem  pans 
and  hot  oven.  For  persons  who  live  mostly  upon 
fine  flour  bread,  it  may  be  best  to  eat  this  flour  as 
it  comes,  without  the  starchy  portion,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  but  I  like  best  to  make  it  with 
the  addition  of  some  fine  flour,  as  we  all  prefer  now 
to  live  more  upon  gems  than  upon  yeast  bread. 
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About  ISall  Covering. 


It  requires  considerable  skill  to  cover  a  ball  nicely,  and 
when  a  boy  is  known  to  be  handy  at  the  job,  his  friends 
are  quite  sure  to  give  him  all  the  work  of  this  kind  that 
he  wants.  The  old  way  was  to  make  the  covering  like 
an  orange  rind,  cut  in  quarters  for  peeling,  and  very  good 
covers  have  been  made  in  this  way.  The  fault  with  this 


Fig.  1.— THE  BALL  COVERED. 


kind  of  a  cover  is  that  the  seams  all  meet  at  one  place, 
and  the  divisions  all  taper  here  to  a  point,  so  that  this  is 
the  weak  spot,  and  the  place  where  the  cover  gives  out 
first.  The  balls  that  are  sold  in  the  stores  are  covered  in 
quite  a  different  manner ;  there  is  no  one  point  where 
the  seams  come  together,  and  upon  no  part  of  the  ball 
can  any  more  seams  be  seen  than  in  figure  1.  The  cover 
is  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  shape  showrn  in  fig.  2.  And 
when  put  together  upon  the  ball,  each  rounded  end  fits 
into  the  hollow  part  of  the  other  piece,  as  shown  in  the 


upper  part  of  fig.  2.  For  a  ball  2J  inches  diameter,  the 
pieces  are,  through  the  line  A,  61  inches  long,  and  through 
the  narrowest  part,  B,  1  inch.  A  ball  2J  inches  through, 
will  be  about  7£  inches  round,  and  the  length  of  one  of 
these  pieces,  and  the  width  through  the  narrow  part  of 
the  other,  make  7J  inches.  In  making  a  cover  for  balls 
of  other  sizes,  this  rule  must  be  observed— the  length  of 
one  of  the  pieces  and  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  other,  should  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
ball.  Figure  2  gives  the  proper  shape,  and  this  for  a 
larger  ball,  can  be  readily  got  at  by  trying  with  a  paper 
pattern.  The  leather  is  put  on  damp,  so  that  it  will  be 
tight  when  dry,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  this. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Clints. 


Addie  says  they  are  “going  to  have  a  fair  to  make 
some  money  to  pay  for  an  organ  ”  at  her  church  ;  and 

that  she  is  a 
little  bit  of  a 
girl,  but  she 
wishes  she 
could  make 
something  for 
it.  Well,  Ad¬ 
dle,  suppose 
you  begin  by 
making  some 
match  -  scrap¬ 
ers  ;  they  will 
be  very  use¬ 
ful,  if  the 
Bridgets  in 
your  village 
'  Fig.  1. — pin-cushion.  scratch  the 

walls  with 

matches  as  ours  do.  Get  two  or  three  sheets  of  black 
sand-paper,  (or  emery  paper,)  at  the  hardware  store,  and 
one  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  at  the  stationer's.  Cut  your 


sand-paper  into  pieces  about  six  inches  long  by  four 
inches  wide.  Stick  each  of  these,  with  flour  paste,  on  to 
a  piece  of  cardboard  the  same  size;  then  bind  the  edges 
with  strips  of 
gilt  paper.  Now 
make  a  cord  by 
twisting  together 
some  worsted, 

(red  and  white, 
blue  and  white, 
or  all  of  one 
color,  if  you  r 
choose,)  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  worsted  tassel 
at  each  end  of 
the  cord  ;  pierce 
two  holes  in  the 
scraper,  and  put 
the  cord  through 
to  hang  it  by, 
as  you  see  in 
the  cut,  (fig.  2.) 

Then  there  is 
the  “  tomato-pin¬ 
cushion,”  which 
is  very  easy  to 
make,  and  very 
useful  in  the 
ladies’  work-bas¬ 
kets,  both  for 
pins  and  needles. 

Cut  two  circles 
of  crimson  (or 
any  other  colored)  merino,  about  as  large  as  one  of 
your  little  preserve  saucers.  Sew  them  all  round,  ex¬ 
cept  a  couple  of  inches,  on  the  wrong  side;  then  turn 
them.  Fill  the  pincushion,  (through  the  two  inch  open¬ 
ing  left  unsewed.)  with  bran,  or  clippings  of  flannel,  un¬ 
til  it  is  about  full  enough,  (you  will  soon  find  out  what  is 
'‘enough”):  then  sew  up  the  two  inches.  Now  take 
some  sewing  silk  of  the  same  color  as  the  merino  ; 
thread  your  needle  with  it,  doubled.  Pass  the  needle  up 
through  the  center  of  the  cushion,  take  the  silk  over  and 
under,  and  pass  the  needle  up  through  the  same  hole 
again,  drawing  the  silk  pretty  tight;  repeat  this  until 
you  have  divided  your  tomato  into  the  right  number  of 
sections,  then  fasten  the  silk  off  carefully,  and  your  pin¬ 
cushion  will  be  completed,  and  be  like  figure  1. 


Fig.  2.— MATCH-SCRAPEB. 


Diamond  Puzzle. — 


B 

BED 

BEGUM 

BUN 

M 

Cp.oss-wonD  Enigma.— Uncle  Tim. 

Equivocal  Words.— 1.  Commit.  2.  Concordance. 
Corn.  4.  Count.  5.  Crab.  0.  Craft. 

Square  Words.— 1.— M  E  A  N 
ELLA 
ALUM 
NAME 


3. 


Transpositions.— 1 .  Brute,  tuber. 
3.  Talma,  Malta.  4.  Binder,  rebind. 


2.— M  ODE 
OPAL 
DARK 
ELKS 

2.  Geneva,  avenge. 
5.  Grown,  wrong. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle. — Machine,  engines. 

M-  at  -E 
A-  11a  -N 
C-  lo  -G 

H - 1 

I-  :nna  -N 
N-  ic  -E 
E-  lve  -S 

Pi. — A  great  genius  will  candidly  acknowledge  his  de¬ 
fects. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Dot,  Lily,  Yankee 
Doodle,  Bullfinch,  G.  II.  Fuller,  W.  M.  I.,  Mary  J.  D., 
O’Toole,  Addie,  and  J.  R.  D. 


Send  communications  for  the  Puzzle  Box  to  Aunt  Sue , 
Box  111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  Jff.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Aunt  file’s  IPuzzle-lSox. 

CHANGED  HEADS. 

Change  my  head  several  times  and  make :  1,  An  nni 
mal  ;  2.  An  emotion  ;  3.  Beloved ;  4.  Accoutrements ;  5 
One  of  Shakespeare’s  characters;  6. 

Almost ;  7.  To  elevate  ;  8.  To  dry ; 

9.  To  sever ;  10.  A  period  of  time ;  11. 

A  dam  ;  and  12.  A  fruit. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  form  a  city  in  Russia  ; 
the  finals  a  city  in  Ohio. 

1.  A  city  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  A  city  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

3.  A  county  in  Kentucky. 

4.  A  city  in  New  York. 

5.  A  city  in  Austria. 

G.  A  county  in  Maryland. 

Billy  Button. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  14  letters  : 

My  9,  11,  14.  is  to  prosecute  at  law. 

My  1,  2,  14,  is  color. 

My  5,  4.  7,  10,  is  to  pierce. 

My  3,  7,  8.  is  a  girl’s  nickname. 

My  6, 7,  3. 12, 13, 14,  is  to  cut  to  pieces. 

My  whole  is  a  musical  instrument. 

Mary. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1st.— 1.  To  kiss  loudly.  2.  A  fruit. 

3.  Single.  4.  A  bow.  5.  To  bend 
down.  M.  M. 

2nd.— 1.  To  submit.  2.  To  invest. 

3.  A  decree.  4.  Money.  5.  To  hinder. 

F.  Yondersmith. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Wire  in  tent.  6.  A  small  herd. 

2.  Missing  toy.  7.  This  is  Mac  C. 

3.  I  laud  a  riot.  8.  O  !  cur  is  on  gun. 

4.  Cure  Sir.  9.  Free  a  crab  ?  No. 

5.  O  !  but  I  arise.  10.  Go  fly  one  bird. 

QUERY. 

What  river  in  the  South  is  suggestive 
of  a  fast  person  ?  G.  Farmin. 

RIDDLE. 

Two  rows  of  men,  all  clad  in  snowy 
white, 

,7 ho  never  leave  their  camp  to  show 
you  fight, 

But  if  you  venture  in  are  sure  to  bite. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Moore. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks — Blowing; 

Soap  Bubkles. 

Where  there  are  a  lot  of  nephews  and  nieces,  ranging 
ail  the  way  from  the  ages  of  three  to  eighteen,  who  look 
to  their  uncle  for  amusement,  it  is  not  easy  to  hit  upon 
something  that  will  interest  all.  The  other  evening  lit¬ 
tle  Fanny  proposed  soap-bubbles.  Whereupon  Master 
Walter,  with  all  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  the  mature 
age  of  16,  pooh-poohed  at  the  idea— soap-bubbles  would 
do  well  enough  for  little  children,  but  they  were  quite 
beneath  the  attention  of  the  venerable  youth. — “Wat,” 
said  I,  “  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  from  a  soap- 
bubble.  It  is  indeed  a  very  interesting  thing,  and  has 
been  studied  by  some  of  the  most  learned  scientific  men, 
who  have  investigated  it  very  carefully.” — “  Well,”  said 
Wat,  “  a  soap-bubble  is  nothing  but  a  soap-bubble,  and 
all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  blow  it,  and  after  you  have 
made  it,  off  it  goes  into  nothing,  and  that’s  all  there  is 
about  it— science  indeed ;  why,  even  Fan  knows  as  much 
about  soap-bubbles  as  the  scientific  men.  The  idea  that 
there  is  anything  about  a  bubble  that  we  all  don’t  know 
seems  to  me  absurd.” — “All  right,  we  will  make  soma 
bubbles.  Fanny  will  get  the  water  and  the  pipes.” — 
“Water,”  said  Wat,  “  you  can’t  blow  bubbles  with  wa¬ 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Lafargeville.  2.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal. 

Puzzles.— 1.  Sackbut,  (cask,  tub,  butt.)  2.  Walnut, 
(nut,  law.)  3.  U  C  U  0  0,  (you  see  you  owe  nothing.) 


THE  SOAP  BUBBLE  TOY. 

ter.” — “Why  not?”— “Because  you  can’t.”— “I  fail  to 
see  that  you  have  given  any  reason.  And  as  you  know 
all  about  bubbles,  please  tell  us  why  you  need  soap  in  the 
water.” — “I  know,”  said  Arthur,  “it  makes  them  hold 
together.”— “  Yes,  that  is  the  reason,  the  attraction  be¬ 
tween  the  molecules  of  soapy  water  is  greater  than  that 
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■between  the  molecules  of  pure  water.”—"  But  uncle,” 
asked  Wat,  “what  do  you  mean  by  molecules  f  ”— I  might 
have  reminded  him  that  he  knew  all  about  bubbles,  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  himself,  but  having  him  in  a 
teachable  mood,  I  replied,  “  all  matter,  iron,  stone,  wa¬ 
ter,  air,  everything  that  we  know  as  matter  is  supposed 
to  be  made  up  of  infinitely  small  parts  called  molecules.” 
— “Oyes,”  said  Wat,  “our  teacher  told  us  that  water 
was  made  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  these  are  the 
molecules  of  water.” — “  Not  at  all,  you  are  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  w'ater  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but 
these  are  not  molecules,  a  molecule  of  water  is  itself 
composed  of  these  two  elements,  just  as  much  as  a  pail¬ 
ful,  pint,  or  any  other  quantity 
of  water.  If  it  be  separated 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
it  is  no  longer  water.  There  is 
a  very  interesting  thing  about 
bubbles,  that  depends  up¬ 
on  the  action  of  the  molecules, 
and  when  we  come  to  talk 
about  that,  we  must  also  talk 
about  the  size  of  the  mole¬ 
cules,  so  for  the  present  we  can 
only  say  that  a  molecule  is  the 
smallest  particle  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  we  can  conceive 
of.  Ever  so  much  smaller  than 
any  microscope  can  measure. 

— Still  their  size  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  but  we  will  get  to  that 
after  awhile.”— Meantime  the 
little  girl  had  been  making  her 
suds,  and  a  very  odd  mixture 
it  looked,  there  were  little 
white  particles  all  through  it, 
like  minute  bits  of  curd.  Up¬ 
on  inquiry,  I  found  that  she 
had  used  well-water,  so  I  sent 
her  to  make  another  dish  with 
rain-water,  and  that  was  all 
right.  I  asked  the  boys  why 
the  suds  mad  e  with  rain-water 
was  clear,  and  that  with  well- 
water  was  curdy— but  I  found 
that  they  only  knew  that  one 
was  soft  and  the  other  hard  wa¬ 
ter,  and  asked  me  to  explain. 

“You  see,  boys,  that  before 
we  get  to  making  our  bubbles, 
we  have  had  to  go  into  phy¬ 
sics,  as  people  now  call  natur¬ 
al  philosophy,  and  talk  about 
molecules,  and  now  to  explain 
why  one  kind  of  water  makes 
good  suds,  and  the  other  does 
not,  we  must  call  upon  chemis¬ 
try.  To  tell  all  about  soap 
would  take  too  much  time, 
for,  common  as  it  is,  it  is 
a  very  interesting  substance  ; 
all  that  you  need  to  know 
now,  is  that  hard  soap  is  a 
compound  of  fat  and  soda,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  a  part 
of  fat,  oleic  acid  it  is  called, 
and  soda.  The  chemist  calls 
it  oleate  of  soda,  but  we  will 
call  it  soda-soap— wdiich  read¬ 
ily  dissolves  in  water.  This 
oleic-acid,  with  lime  instead  of 
soda,  makes  a  soap,  but  this 
would  hardly  be  very  useful, 
as  it  does  not  dissolve  at  all 
in  water.  Now  the  well-water 
all  about  here  contains  a  great 
deal  of  lime,  and  when  used 
with  soap,  the  lime  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  takes  the  oleic-acid  away 
from  the  soda,  and  makes  some 
lime  soap  which  floats  about 
undissolved,  as  little  white 

particles  a3  you  see  it  here.”— “  Yes,”  said  Arthur, 
“  that’s  what  makes  my  hands  feel  so  sticky  when  I  use 
well-water  to  wash  in.” — “Exactly,  and  in  some  cases, 
as  in  our's,  the  water  is  not  fit  to  use  for  washing.  Well, 
here  is  the  suds  and  three  pipes — the  boys  need  not  blow, 
a3  it  is  not  dignified  for  them,  but  the  three  girls  may 
take  the  pipes,  and  as  I  am  an  old  man,  but  not  too  old 
to  enjoy  the  fun  of  making  bubbles,  and  their  wonderful 
beauty,  I  will  beat  you  all  three  without  any  pipe  at  all.” — 
Of  course  there  was  great  wonderment  and  guessing, 
which  I  put  an  end  to  by  taking  out  a  “  Soap-Bubble 
Toy,”  and  blowing  some  fine  large  bubbles.  The  pipes 
were  at  once  laid  aside,  and  all  must  sec  and  try  this 
novel  affair— and  I  had  to  explain  it.  The  toy  itself,  is 
shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  engraving  which  is  on 
the  page  before  this,  and  the  manner  of  using  in 


the  upper  part.  There  is  a  cylinder  in  which  there 
is  a  piece  of  soap,  some  w’ater  is  put  in,  the  cap 
screwed  tight,  and  the  affair  shaken  until  suffici¬ 
ent  soap  has  dissolved  to  make  suds.  Then  there  is  a 
little  knob  to  touch,  which  opens  a  valve  and  lets  down 
a  drop  of  suds  to  the  shallow  bowl,  and  a  tube  through 
which  to  blow’.  In  using  a  pipe  you  dip  it  in  the  suds 
and  take  up  a  drop,  which  is  spread  over  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe ;  in  this  toy  the  drop  is  let  down  from  the  inside. 
After  they  had  all  tried  the  toy  I  proposed  to  show  them 
something  that  could  not  be  done  with  a  pipe.  After  a 
bubble  was  blown,  about  as  large  as  an  egg,  I  touched 
the  knob  and  blew  another  to  which  the  first  one  re- 


LEARNING  TO  SEW. 

mained  attached,  then  another,  with  the  two  bang¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  so  on  until  a  chain  of  six  or  eight  was 
made.  “  What  a  nice  toy.  Who  first  made  it,  and  how 
came  he  to  think  of  it  ?  ” — “Like  many  other  inventions, 
this  came  of  a  chance  remark;  my  friend,  Mr.  S.  B.  Bliss, 
was  travelling  in  California,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  at  a 
house  where  ho  was  staying,  some  children  were  amus¬ 
ing  themselves  with  bubbles,  but  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  a  muss,  with  their  clothing.  ‘0  dear!’  said  the 
mother,  ‘  I  do-  wish  there  was  some  way  for  children  to 
blow  bnbbles  and  not  soil  their  clothes.’  This  set  Mr. 
Bliss  to  thinking,  and  he  soon  had  the  toy  ready,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  this  and  other  mothers.” — But  the  edi¬ 
tor  will  not  allow  me  to  give  all  my  soap-bubble  talk  at 
once,  and  I  must  keep  the  rest  for  another  month. 

Thjs  Doctor. 


liCarniug'  to  Sew. 

When  a  little  girl  sees  mother  or  seme  other  expert 
sewer  at  work,  she  thinks  “  Don’t  I  wish  I  could  sew 
like  that !  It  would  be  fun  to  sew  then.”— How  easy  it 
seems,  as  mother  sits  and  talks,  and  hardly  appears  to  look 
at  all  at  her  sewing,  but  the  needle  flies  in  and  out,  and 
the  little  stitches  all  alike  and  even,  appear  side  by  side, 
almost  as  if  they  sewed  themselves.  Yctmother,  andotlier 
rapid  sewers,  all  began  very  slowly  at  first,  they  made 
long  and  short  stitches,  some  near  together,  and  others 
far  apart,  and  many  a  time  have  they  felt  ready  to  cry, 
when  told  by  their  mothers  that  the  work  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  must  be  picked  ou 
and  done  over  again.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girl  in  the  picture,  is  taking 
one  of  her  early  sewing  lessons, 
and  no  doubt  she  thinks  it  is 
very  slow  indeed,  and  that  she 
shall  never  be  able  to  sew  like 
the  good  grandmother  who 
is  teaching  her.  The  little 
girl  can  now  run  and  romp 
with  the  rest  of  them,  and  she 
does  not  remember  how  she 
learned  to  walk,  step  by  step, 
before  she  could'  run  at  all— 
and  when  she  becomes  handy 
with  the  needle,  she  will  for¬ 
get  how  troublesome  it  was  to 
learn  to  make  the  first  stitch¬ 
es,  how  the  needle  would  go 
where  it  was  not  wanted,  how 
the  seams  would  get  puck¬ 
ered,  the  thread  knotted,  the 
fingers  pricked,  and  all  the 
troubles  that  attend  the  begin¬ 
ner.  The  French  have  a  very 
pretty  saying,  which  translated 
is:  “Little  by  little  the  bird 
builds  its  nest”— and  it  is  a 
good  saying  to  remember  when 
lessons  in  sewing,  or  anything 
else  appear  tedious,  recol¬ 
lect  that  it  is  “little  by  lit¬ 
tle  ”  that  everything  useful  is 
learned.  The  great  players, 
like  Rubenstein  and  others, 
who  make  the  piano  sing  such 
wonderful  music,  once  sat  be¬ 
fore  the  keys  and  counted  one 
—two  —  three  —  four  —  and  no 
doubt  thought  it  all  very  stu¬ 
pid.  Lately  it  has  somehow 
happened  that  we  have  had 
more  pictures  for  boys  than  for 
girls,  and  this  one  was  selected 
as  especially  a  girl’s  picture. 
But  we  are  not  quite  sure  that 
it  does  not  appeal  as  much  to 
the  boys  as  to  the  girls,  for  we 
think  that  all  boys  should  be 
taught  to  sew.  “I  should  just 
like  to  see  myself  at  it,”  your 
brother  will  say.  “Boys  sew, 
indeed !  guess  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  got  a  new  wrinkle, 
no,  not  any  sewing  for  me,  I 
thank  you,” — just  listen  a  min¬ 
ute  young  man,  we  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  be  set 
at  making  up  the  sheets  and 
pillow-cases  of  the  family,  but 
that  you  should  know  how 
to  thread  a  needle  and  to  use 
it.  You  think  it  very  man¬ 
ly  to  be  able  to  cover  a  ball 
nicely,  and  it  would  be  none 
the  less  manly,  if  in  case  of 
need  you  could  sew  up  a  rip, 
replace  a  button,  or  if  need 
be  put  on  a  patch.  The  one 
who  writes  this,  has  had  a  varied  experience,  he  has  at 
times  been  where  he  had  to  depend  upon  himself  for  all 
those  things,  that  at  home  others  look  out  for,  and  many 
a  time  has  lie  had  cause,  when  far  from  home  and  all 
civilization,  to  bo  thankful  to  the  good  mother  who 
taught  him,  when  a  little  child,  to  use  a  needle.  It  is 
true  that  sewing  machines  save  much  sewing,  but  they 
do  not  make  it  the  less  necessary  that  girls  should  learn 
to  sew,  for  there  is  much  sewing  that  is  not  and  probably 
never  will  be  done  by  a  machine.  In  putting  on  a  patch 
for  instance,  the  machine  is  rarely  of  use,  yet  patching 
and  darning  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all  kindswf 
sewing.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  make  slow 
progress  in  your  sewing,  each  day  it  will  slowly,  hut 
surely  come  easier,  and  at  length  the  needle  will  fly,  and 
the  work  be  beautifully  done  almost  without  effort. 
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Life  Insurance. 

It  is  the  common  error  of  those  who  thought¬ 
lessly  or  maliciously  attack  our  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  to  forget  that  the  whole  system  of 
Life  Insurance  has  attained  its  present  proportions 
through  the  operation  of  one  simple  element— and 
that  is,  the  prudential  foresight  which  impels  the 
husband  and  the  father,  to  make  timely  provision  for 
the  comfort  of  the  family  he  is  to  leave  behind  him 
at  his  death.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  confidence 
of  the  general  public  in  the  security  offered  by  our 
great  Life  Companies,  that  explains  the  rapid  and 
continued  expansion  of  this  important  interest. 
The  case  has  been  very  cleverly  and  succinctly 
stated  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  his  Report  for  the  year  1872,  when 
he  says  :  “  Savings  Banks  meet  a  real  want,  as  well 
as  Life  Insurance  Companies,  and  yet  their  intro¬ 
duction  and  multiplication  have  been  steady  and 
gradual,  not  quick  and  sudden.  Life  Insurance 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into  other  coun¬ 
tries  besides  America,  without  attaining  the  gigan¬ 
tic  proportions  already  reached  in  our  own — a  fact 
from  which  many  suggestive  lessons  may  be  drawn.” 

The  increase  in  this  country  during  the  three 
years  from  1869  to  the  end  of  1871,  was  : 


In  the  number  of  Life  Insurance  Companies.  14 

In  the  number  of  Policies  outstanding .  177,737 

In  the  amount  insured . $332,710,059 


— showing  that  there  was  a  steady  increase  of  the 
number  of  policy-holders  during  the  years  1869, 
1870,  and  1871,  at  the  average  rate  of  upward  of 
55,000  annually,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
equal  to  One  hundred  and  Ten  Millions  of  Dollars 
annually,  in  the  amount  insured. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  but  an  idle  waste  of 
breath,  to  attempt  to  throw  discredit  upon  an 
interest  so  important  as  this.  The  bitterness  of 
the  attacks,  which  have  occupied  the  columns  of 
the  public  press  for  some  time  past,  may  be  chari¬ 
tably  attributed  to  private  or  personal  grievances, 
with  which  the  public  has  nothing  to  do,  and  for 
which  it  cares  very  little — yet  when  so  many  bold 
attempts  have  been  made  to  shake  the  faith  of  the 
insured  in  the  stability  of  the  insurers,  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  remember  that  the  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  system  in  the  United  States,  has  attained  its 
present  dimensions  because  it  commends  itself  to 
the  good  sense  of  a  sagacious  people,  and  that 
that  people  do  not  continue  their  support  from 
year  to  year,  without  having  sound  ressons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them. 

It  is  the  steady  growth,  the  uniform  fair  dealing, 
the  undoubted  security,  and  the  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  old  companies  as  the  United  States 
Life  of  this  City,  that  upholds  and  continually 
strengthens  this  faith. 

W IDE  Awake  Youth’s  Paper.— For  judicious  editing, 
select  and  popular  contributors,  and  sprightly,  entertaining 
reading,  the  Youth's  Companion  has  no  superior  among 
the  Youth’s  publications. 


Not 
Out. 

For  sale  by 'Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  00, 

ORGANS  &  MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  In  the 
United  States. 

54,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

83V  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  V, 


A  KVMAKKAVLG  TKIAL  ANI> 
TRIUMPH. 

The  triumph  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  New  York,  with  their  New  No.  6  Sewing- 
machine,  was  remarkable  In  many  respects.  A  powerful 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  against  a  favorable  award. 
Additional  judges  were  ordered  of  known  proclivities 
for  other  machines.  Extraordinary  and  repeated  exami¬ 
nations  were  made,  one  lasting  from  10  o’clock  a.  m. 
until  6  o'clock  p.  m.  The  parts  of  six  machines  were 
ordered  from  the  manufactory,  and  a  machine  was  con¬ 
structed  of  parts  selected  by  the  judges,  which  was  then 
tested  on  all  kinds  of  work,  from  gauze  to  heavy  harness, 
by  foot  and  steam  power.  The  general  quality  of  the 
Company’s  workmanship  was  ascertained  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  machines  in  their  warehouses,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  many  disinterested  users  of  the  machines,  far 
and  near,  was  procured  to  ascertain  their  practical  work¬ 
ing. 

The  five  judges,  in  conclusion,  unanimously  reported 
the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  New  No.  6  Sewing-machine  “as 
a  machine  which,  by  the  proof  submitted,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  must  eventually  supersede  all  others  now  known 
with  which  it  comes  in  competition.”  And  they  “re¬ 
commend  for  it  the  highest  award  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Institute  to  bestow.” 

The  Board  of  Managers  unanimously  approved  the 
report,  and  recommend  for  this  machine  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

The  Board  of  Direction  unanimously  approved  this 
recommendation,  and  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  to 
Wheeler  &  Wilson,  the  only  gold  medal  awarded  for  a 
sewing-machine  by  the  American  Institute  for  many 
years. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Cliurcli  Street,  j" 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle. 

AVe  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  S  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to 

Subscribe 
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Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  Magazine  has  done  good  and  not 
evil  all  the  days  of  its  life. — 'Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  ablest  and  most  powerful  illus¬ 
trated  periodical  in  this  country.  — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Harper’s  Bazar, 

The  organ  of  the  great  world  of 
fashion. — Boston  Traveller. 


TERMS  for  1875. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year . $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year .  4  00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year .  4  00 


One  copy  of  either  will  be  sent  for  one  year ,  POSTAGE 
PREPAID  by  the  Publishers ,  to  any  Subscriber  in  the 
United  States ,  on  receipt  of  Four  Dollars. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  AVeekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ;  or  any  two  for  $7  00 : 
postage  prepaid  by  the  Publishers. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  sent  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance ;  or.  Six  Copies 
for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy ;  postage  prepaid  by  the 
Publishers. 


ASBESTOS  MATERIALS. 

ROOFING,  SHEATHING,  BOILER  FELTING,  PAINTS  (all colors),  CEMENTS,  See., 

prepared  ready  for  use.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &c.  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  to  DEALERS. 

CAUTION. — The  public  are  hereby  cautioned  against  purchasing  or  using  any  materials  for  the  above  or  similar 
purposes,  purporting  to  contain  ASBESTOS,  unless  they  bear  our  name  and  dates  of  patents. 

Pate.iteeEandSMeMam.fact,ircr^  gf.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  LilllC,  N.  Y. 
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GOOD  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 


Boots  and.  Shoes 


BETTER  THAN  PEGGED  or  SEWED. 


Tj.  Decker  «$£  Co’s  Premium  American  Billiard  Tables 
have  taken  the  first  premium  medal  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  N.  Y  for  six  successive  years.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Warerooms,  cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


WA.  COVERT  &  CO.,  Produce 

•  Commission  Merchants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  13?” Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. _£j 


fJARR  &  HOBSON.  — A 

Large  Assortment  of  Standard 
and  Special  Farm  Implements.  In 
writing  state  your  particular  wants. 
56  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Parents,  reduce  your  SHOE 
Bills  two-thirds,  by  buying 


IWTnTtfPV  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 

JsVJaUJiN  JCsl  X  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hanover  st.,  Boston,  Mass,. 
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Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 

and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 

r 


TWO  NEW  TOMATOES. 

THE  CONQUEROR. 

Ten  clays  earlier  tl&an  any  oilier  variety 
known. 

Prof.  Tliurber,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  Agriculturist, 
thus  describes  it : 

“  I  had  over  a  dozen  varieties,  including  this,  among  which 
were  several  novelties,  as  well  as  those  accepted  as  standard 
varieties.  All  were  treated  precisely  alike,  from  the  time  of 
sowing  to  that  of  fruiting.  I  think  it  a  moderate  statement 
to  say  that  the  Conqueror  was  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  in  the  garden.  By  earliness  1  do  nor  refer  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  single  specimen,  for  the  Conqueror  rip  ned  one 
fruit  astonishingly  early,  but  1  mean  that  the  vines  of  this 
would  afford  a  good  table  supply  at  least  ten  days  before 
those  of  any  other  variety.  1  would  also  add.  that  in  color, 
shape,  and  quality,  this  variety  was  highly  satisfactory.” 

Price,  25  cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

THE  GOL.DE  ;V  TROPHY, 
a  sport  of  the  well  known  Trophy— and  its  counterpart  in 
shape,  size,  and  general  appearance,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow 
color,  a  valuable  acquisition. 

25  cts.  per  packet;  5  packets,  $1.00. 


The  Twentieth.  Annual  Edition  of  our  celebrat¬ 
ed  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  contains  about 
200  pages,  including  several  hundred  finely  executed  en¬ 
gravings  of  favorite  Bowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  lithograph,  is  now  in  press,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents.  An 
edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  SI. 00. 

BLISS’S  GARDENER'S  ALMANAC  and 

Abridged  Catalogue,  illustrated,  contains  upwards  of 
100  pages,  and  embraces  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  a  price-list  of  all  the  leading  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  two  thre'e- 
cent  stamps. 

D1  iss’s  Abridged  Catalogue  without  Almanae 
sent  free.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

31  Barclay  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5714.  New  York  City. 


1875.  CUf-*  Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  1875. 

The  Amateur  and  Market  Gardener  supplied  with 
the  best  quality  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  and 
every  requisite  for  the  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Our 
seeds  are  fully  tested  before  sending  out 'by  an  experienced 
Market  Gardener,  to  insure  onr  customers  against  loss. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  lor  1875  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free,  contains  10a  pages  of  select  lists  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  and  several  new  varieties  of  valuable 
vegetables,  including  Dreer’s  Improved  Lima  Bean,  (see 
Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1S74.)  and  Bastian’s  Perfection  Beets; 
the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  the  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Hanson  Lettuce.  New  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRENCH  PMi:  SElib- 

FRISCH  rWBESFBSY  STOCK— 

of  all  sons  furnished  in  large  quantities.  Also  ROSES. 
Send  for  Price-List.  Order  early. 

E.  T.  DICKINSON,  Ohatenay  (par  Antony)  Seine,  France. 


Trees, 

Vines, 

Shrubs, 

Plants, 

Etc. 


500,000  Apple,  Pear,  etc. 
100,000  Peach  Trees. 

100,000  Grape  Vines. 

50,000  Currant  Rushes. 
500,000  Sweet  Chestnut  Trees. 
10.000  Spanish  “  “ 

A  CHESTNUT  CIRCULAR  FREE. 
1,000,000  Evergreens,  best  in 
market. 

400,000  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

50,000  Magnolia  Accuminati, 

one  year,  fine. 

10,000  Tulip  Trees,  6  to  12  feet. 
2.000  Weeping  Mountain  Ash- 
50.000  Rose  Rashes. 

A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Wholesale  List  free. 

21st  Year.  40)  Acres.  11  Greenhouses. 
Address,  STORRS.  HARDISON  &  CO.. 
Palnesvllle,  Lake  Co..  Ohio. 


npiSEES,  SBBKtJBSS,  VIYF.S,  Small 

-*•-  Fruits.  Special  advantage  offered  to  those  fn  want 

of  Peach  Trees,  Wilson  Blackberry,  Doolittle 
Raspberry,  and  Wilson’s  Strawberry. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  NURSERIES,  N.  J. 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 


OUR 


Illustrated  Catalogues 
F0R  1875  OF 
EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

GARDENS 

I  Seeds !  Plants !  \ 

j\lmplements,  Fertilizers,  etc./ 

Numbering  175  pages  and  containing  five 
beautiful  colored  plates,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  50  cents. 

Catalogue,  without  plates,  free  to  all. 

35  Cortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK, 


My  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE 
and  FLO  AVER  SEED  for  1875,  will  be  sent,  free 
to  all  who  apply  ;  customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  On  my  several  seed  farms  I  raise  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties,  and  also  import  from  growers  in  Europe 
their  choicest  kinds.  In  my  Catalogue  will  be  found  several 
valuable  new  varieties  of  vegetables,  I  having  made  this 
department,  a  specialty  for  many  years,  I  would  particular¬ 
ly  invite  the  patronage  of  Market  Gardenera,  and  all  others 
who  are  especially  desirous  to  have  their  seed  pure  and 
fresh,  and  of  the.  very  best  strain.  All  seeds  sent  out.  from 
my  establishment  are  covered  by  three  warrants,  as  given 
in  my  Catalogue. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  toothers  price  25  cts. ;  a 
plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

HAWLEYS 

New  Seed  Catalogue,  1875, 

of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield 
Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

will  be  published  on  or  about  January  1st.  My  specialty  is 
the  furnishing  of  Fresh  and  Reliable  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the 
most  improved  sorts,  suitable  for  the  use  of  Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  Farmers  and  others.  Particularly 

Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed 

of  all  the  different  varieties.  Also 

EARLY  AND  LATE  CABBAGE  SEED, 
carefully  grown  from  improved  selected  stock. 

Catalogues,  containing  a  complete  List  of  Choice  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  also  Garden  and  Farm  Implements,  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Agents  for  Comstock’s  Seed-Sower 
and  Onion  Weedier.  Also  Allen’s  Drills  and  Weeders.  The 
Best  in  use.  Address 

R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1875, 

150  pages,  with  Coloresl  Plate, 

con  tabling  the  greatest  variety  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Novelties,  etc.,  and  the  best  strains  of  home  grown  seeds 
for  Marker.  Gardeners.  Family  Gardens,  Amateurs,  and 
Florists,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

HOVE Y  Si  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  H.  ALLEN  &  GO’S 

SEED  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1875  will  be  published  about 
January  45th,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  our  old  customers  as 
usual,  aud  to  others  on  receipt  of  Stamp  for  postage. 

Address  R.  H.  ALLEN  Sc  CO,, 

189  Sc  I9i  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 

Circulars,  containing  full  descriptions  of  Corn-Sliellers, 
Fan-Mills,  Fodder  and  Root-Cutters,  Ice-Tools,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements  and  Fertilizers,  sent  on  application. 


GROSMAN  BRO’S 

Catalogue  and  Guide 

TO  THE 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

For  1873, 

Elegantly  Illustrated  throughout,  and  containing  a 
Magnificent  Colored  Plate,  now  ready  and  sent 
post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents,  which  is 
not  one-half  the  actual  cost.  Address 

GROSMAN  BRO’S, 

{Established  1840.)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^Amateur, 


To  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  G 


Enlarged,  Improved,  and  Embellished  by 

A  MAGNIFICENT  COLORED  PLATE, 

and  hundreds  of  Engravings,  descriptive  of 
more  than  three  thousand  varieties  of  Choice 
Flower  aud  Vegetable  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Eilics, 
&c.,  &c„  also  full  directions  for  culture.  Sent 
free  on  receipt  of  two  tliree-cent  stamps. 
Address  WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Boston,  31ass. 

Seeds  for  1875. 

J.  M.  THORIUM  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York, 

Will  mail  to  applicants,  free  of  charge,  their 
New  Catalogues  of 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FIELD  SEEDS, 

TREE  SEEDS, 

FEOWER  SEEDS, 

SPRING  BULBS, 
«fcc.,  &c.,  Arc. 


FLOWER 
SEEDS, 
VEGETABLES 


Spooner’s  Prize  Flower  Seeds. 

Spooner’s  Boston  Market 
Vegetable  Seeds. 


SEEDS. 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  with 
over  150  illustrations,  mailed  free  to 
|  applicant. 

W.  H.  SPOONER, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHOICE  SEEBSo 

Carefully  grown  from  the  finest,  stocks  for  critical  buyers.- 
Garden  Manual,  full  of  practical  hints  and  worth  ten  times 
its  cost,  sent  for  two  stamps.  Ready  Dec.  1st. 

Special  rales  to  early  buyers. 

•J.  B.  ROOT.  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 


SHAPE 


Grown  especially  for  the  Trade,  very  fine, 
and  at  low  prices.  CONCORD.  HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC  and  MARTHA,  in  large  quantities. 
A.  HANCE  &  SON  Nurserymen  Si  Florists, 
Rprl  Rank.  hi.  J. 
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Will 

'be  mail- 
Free 
"to  all  appli- 
'  cants.  This 
is  one  of  the 
'  largest  and  most 
"complete  Catalo¬ 
gues  published.  It 
printed  on  beauti¬ 
fully  tinted  paper,  con¬ 
tains  216  pages,  two  ele¬ 
gant  colored  plates, over 
fine  engravings,  and 
'gives  full  descriptions,  prices, 
i  directions  for  planting  about 
>  varieties  of  Vegetable 
^and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding 
'Plants,  Roses,  &c„  and  is  invaluable 
rto  Farmer,  Gardener  and  Florist. 

rAddress,  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


Test  is  Jietter  than  Talk. 

CHOICE  SEEDS  for  CRITICAL 
MARKET  GARDEN  USE. 

Of  the  seeds  offered,  I  have  myself  grown  nearly  130  varie¬ 
ties— constituting  those  in  largest  demand,  and  those  most 
difficult  to  procure  of  high  excellence— upon  four  separate 
tracts,  giving  kindred  sorts  such  distance  that  admixture 
was  impossible,  and  throughout  the  season  devoting  to  them 
constant  care  and  painstaking,  that  they  might  in  every 
respect  he  the  best.  Nothing  will  so  fullv  convince  of  their 
value  as  a  critical  trial  of  them  bv  the  side  of  anv,  and  such 
a  test  I  cordially  invite.  My  flower  Seeds,  I  think,  are 
worthy  of  equal  commendation. 

My  Garden  Manual,  besides  containing  the  most  complete 
treatise  ever  published  on  Hot-Iicds.  is  full  of  practical  hints 
and  labor-saving  methods  learned  in  many  years’ market 
gardening.  Sent  for  two  stamps. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Wc  are  now  prepared  to  furnisli  plants  of 


tills  beautiful  flower  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price 
list.  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  it  Florists, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


ROSES 

AND 

BEDDING  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 


A  list  of  our  popular  $1  Collections  of  Flowering  Plants 
for  1873  is  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Also  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Seeds  and  Fruits.  We  mail 
plants  at  any  time,  cold  or  hot,  with  uniform  success. 

\V.  F.  MASSEY  «$£  CO., 

(Late  Massey  &  Hudson), 
Cliestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Roses  for  the  Million! 

$1  per  dozen,  by  mail.  Descriptive  lists  sent  free. 

Address _ TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

pOMOVA  NURSERY.— Trees  and  Plants 
vi  —100  acres  in  Small  Fruits— Colossal  Asparagus  Roots 
and  Seed.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  32  Pages,  telling  how 
and  what  to  Plant,  with  36  years'  experience,  send  10  cents. 
Price-list  Free.  W.\f.  PARKY ,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  Extra  quality 
Reduced  Prices, _ T,  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonfa,  X.  Y. 


Self -Fuel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 

State  your  weight 
for  illustrated 
ierent  styles  and 


Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
liands, 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

s.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St.. 
N.  Y.  City. 


Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Best  English  Male. 

Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  everv  other  form 
of  enclosure.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE. 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia, 


THE 

THE 


Best  Proportioned, 
Best  ironed, 

AND 

Lightest  Eunning 
W agon  in  the  Market. 

The  original ,  well  known 

RACINE  WAGON. 


MITCHELL  WAGON. 


Iu  use  and  for  sale  in 
pearly  every 

STATE  k  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co., 

RACINE,  WIS. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT  STONE  AND  ORE  BREAKER. 

New  Patterns,  with  Important  Improvements  and  Abundant  Strength. 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  hard  and  brittle  substances,  such  as  STONE 
for  making  the  most  perfect  McADAM  ROADS,  and  for  making  the  lie-t  CONCRETE. 
It  breaks  stone  at  trifling  cost  for  BALLASTING  RAILROADS.  It  is  extensively  ill  use 
in  MINING  operations,  for  crushing 

IRON,  COPPER,  ZINC,  SILVER,  GOLD,  and  other  ORES. 

Also  for  crushing  Q,nartz,  Flint,  Emery,  Corundum,  Feldspar,  Coal, 
Barytes,  Manganese,  Phosphate  Roek,  Plaster,  Soapstone,  etc. 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


GALE’S  HAT,  STRAW  &  STALK  COTTERS, 

for  hand  or  horse-power — are  much  lower  in  price,  cut 
faster,  easier,  and  are  more  durable  than  anv  other.  Also 
the  best  and  cheapest  Turnip  and  Carrot  Cutter.  Don’t  pav 
till  you  have  tried  them  on  your  farm  and  like  them.  Cir¬ 
culars  Iree.  Warren  gale, 

C  hicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

G  auden  Engine  and  Fide 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  be  without  the  Fouri- 
,  „  tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 

Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

OVER  5000  IN  USE  OF 

IMGERSOLL’S 


COTTON 

INGERSOLL’S 
INGEKSOLL'S 
INGERSOLL’S 
BOTH  HAND 


AWE)  WOOL,  PRESSES, 

HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES, 

RAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES, 

HIDE  AND  HAIR  PRESSES, 

AND  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 
for  baling  ail  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address  the 
manufacturers,  I.NGERSOI.L  &  RALSTON, 

Greenpoint,  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. 

Allen’s  Planet  Jr.  Drill  and 

ftew,  sows  “ like  a  charm,"  and  hoes,  plows,  subsoils 
opens  and  covers,  better .  easier .  and  six  v‘ 

times  faster  than  the  hand  hoe.  Manfd.  by 
S.  L.  ALLEN  k  CO..  119  S.  4th  St.,  Philaf, 

Pa.  Three  other  styles.  Circulars  Free 
A  LIVE  AGENT  WANTED  in  every  Town. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES. 

Small  Engine  Lathes,  Small  Gear  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hand  Planers  for  Metal,  Ball  Turn¬ 
ing  Machines,  Slide  Bests,  Foot  Scroll 
i  Saws  lor  light  and  heavy  work.  Small 
Power  Scroll  Saws,  Foot  Circular  Saw 
Machines.  The  very  best.  Many  readers 
|  of  tlrs  paper  have  one  of  them. 
Catalogues  free. 

— ^ —  N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Just  the  articles  tor  Artisans  or  Amateurs. 


Circulars  free.  N.  P.  MIX,  Avenue,  O. 

&AS  LIGHT  FOR  ALL, 


I^ART8N’S  SSV3PROVED 

Brick  Machine 

is  conceded  to  be  the  most  simple  in 
its  mechanism,  and  the  best  con¬ 
structed  of  any  in  use,  and  can  be  run 
by  cheaper  help.  It  grinds  and  tem¬ 
pers  its  own  clay,  does  its  own  mold¬ 
ing,  and  delivers  the  bricks  with  good 
squarecorners  and  weii  defined  edges. 
St  gives  the  brick  manufacturer  con¬ 
trol  of  his  yard.  It  is  being  generally 
adopted  and  used  by  the  leading  brick 
manufacturers.  Made  and  sold  by  the 

AMES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

CHICOPEE,  EV3ASS. 

AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 
Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
oil  farms.  Address 

Hartford  Pump  Co., 
Hanford,  Conu. 
Mason  C.  Weld, 

180  &  101  Water  St.,  New  York. 
American  Machine  Co., 

4o0  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


A  full  description  of  the  pump  may  he  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1814,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Halladay’s  Improved 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  Immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  1 8  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  now  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 

U.  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  III. 


Every  Household  can  be  supplied  with  a  beautiful  illumi¬ 
nating  Gas  by 

THE  KEYSTONE  SAFETY  GAS  MACHINE. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  safe  in  operation,  and  certain 
in  results.  For  Villages.  Churches,  Rural  Homes,  Institu¬ 
tions,  etc.,  the  Keystone  apparatus  affords  the  most  perfect 
menn6  of  Illumination  yet  discovered. 

Pamphlets  and  full  information  on  application. 

Tli©  Keystone  Safety  Gas  KETacMno  €©•, 
J.  B.  WILSON,  Pres.  C.  H.  BAKER,  Sec. 

717  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

ADVERTISERS  should  send  to  Grco.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 
41  Park  Row,  N.  Y..  for  their  Eighty -page  Pamphlet , 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapers  and  estimates,  showing 
the  cost  of  advertising.  Mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


Matthews’ Garden  Seed  Drill 

Has  proved  itself  superior  to  any  other  ever  produced^ 
Defo^e  buying  any  send  tor  circular.  ^ 

J.  13.  SMALL,)' 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Successor  to  F.F.  Holbrook  &  Co.)  ; 


MAYNARD’S  BREECH-LOADING 
Uo»aBE}0jisntt5©Ka  ISsfics  and 
SSaoS-fincarcs. 
CENTRAL  FERE 

Reloading-Capped  Cartridges.  Send  for 
Price-list  with  Target  Illustrations. 

Mass.  Arms  Co,,  Chicopee  Falls. 
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OMPAHION 


A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 

A?* 


THE  COMPANION  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family— 
looked  for  eagerly  by  tiie  young  people,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses:  to  be  judicious,  practicable,  sensible,  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors 
some  of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among 
these  are : 

«T.  T.  Trowbridge,  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes, 
Edward  Eggleston,  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Louise  C.  Moulton, 

Rebecca  H.  Davis,  C.  A.  Stephens, 

Ruth  Chesterfield,  Geo.  M.  Towle. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cur-  Tales,  Poetry, 

rent  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 

IHstorieal  Articles,  matrons. 

Biographical  S Ketch-  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 
es.  Pacts  and  Incidents. 

Religious  Articles. 

Subscription  Price,  SI.  Y5.  This  includes  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Postage  by  the  publishers. 

Send  for  specimen  copies,  which  will  be  sent  free.  Please 
mention  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 

PERRY,  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

ARTHUR!" 

ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MlGiZll. 


Bright,  Cheerful, 
Progressive,  always 
up  to  the  advancing 
thought  of  the  times, 
the  HOME  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  takes  rank 
with  the  leading  and 
most  influential  pe¬ 
riodicals  of  the  day. 


It  is  on  the  side  of 
Temperance  and 
true  Christian  mo¬ 
rality.  Whatever  is 
hurtful  to  Society  it 
condemns  without 
fear  or  favor,  and 
makes  itself  felt  in 
the  Homes  of  the 
People  as  a  power 
for  good. 


THE  GREAT  HOUSEHOLDS 

America,  is  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  People  in 
their  Home  and  Social  Lite  than  any  other  periodical  in  the 
country. 

“DEBORAH  N  OEM  AIT : 

ward.”  A  new  serial  story  By  T.  S.  Arthur  will  be  com¬ 
menced  in  January. 

“FIFTY  YEARS  AGO;  ««§ 

By  Rossell a  Rice.  These  papers  will  be  fresh  and  new, 
and  of  unusual  interest,. 

“THE  STORY  TELLER/5  ™?med,?t- 

will  be  unusually  rich.  Besides  an  abundance  of  Short 
Stories,  two  or  three  serials  will  be  given  durin  the  year. 

NEWEST  PATTI  :NSforla- 
-E5  U  JL  JL  111  dies’  and  childrens'  dre  _  js  are 

given  bv  special  arrangement  every  month. 

“  THE  LION  IN  LOVE,” 

READER.”  two  large  and  splendid  premium  engravings. 
One  of  these  is  sent  free  to  every  subscriber. 

a  year  is  the  price  of  “Arthur’s  illustrated 
qJ.-O.sJU  home  magazine.”  J?i  club  ft ;  3  conies  for  $0 ; 
6  and  one  extra  to  getter  up  of  club  $12.  10  and  one  extra 
$20.  TW“  15  cents  must  be  added  to  each  subscription  for 
prepayment  of  postage  for  the  year.  Specimen  numbers 
15  cents,  in  currency  or  postage,  stamps. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SOU,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

$100  A  MONTH.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Dr. 


author  of  Xtgtit  Scenes,  Our 


__  _  _  „  j  Father’s  House.  &c.  —  over 

5200.000  copies  sold— now  'offers  to  Agents  the  latest  and 
best  book 

IN  THE 

BIBLE. 

Large  sales  for  titk  holidays.  Send  for  circular. 

1*.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


HOKE  LIFE 


TIE  PRAIRIE  FARMER 

FOR  1875. 

ET  WILL  ABM: 

TO  help  on  the  great  work  of  organizing  the  farmers,  by 
means  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  Farmers’s  Clubs. 

TO  lead  the  van  in  the  contest  of  the  people  with  railroad 
and  other  monopolies. 

TO  treat  of  the  most  approved  practices  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits. 

TO  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  best  breeds  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  correct  breeding. 

TO  furnish  the  latest  and  most  important  industrial  news, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

TO  discuss  the  events  and  questions  of  the  day,  without 
fear  or  favor. 

TO  further  the  work  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies. 

TO  advocate  industrial  education,  in  the  correct  sense  of 
the  term. 

TO  provide  information  upon  the  public  domain,  Western 
soils,  climate,  etc. 

TO  answer  Inquiries  on  all  manner  of  subjects  which  come 
within  its  sphere. 

TO  give,  eacli  week,  full  and  reliable  market,  crop  and 
weather  reports. 

TO  present, the  family  with  choice  and  interesting  litera¬ 
ture. 

TO  amuse  and  instruct  the  young  folks. 

TO  be,  in  a  word,  an  indispensable  and  unexceptionable 
farm  and  fireside  companion,  in  every  respect. 

Terms.— “Single  Copy,  $£.00  per  aniuim  in 
advance. 

In  every  instance  15  cents  per  copy  must  lie 
added,  to  prepay  postage™ »as  required  toy 
tiie  new  law. 

Tliree  months  on  trial  for  50  cents. 

Sample  immber/w. 

J-Lilberssl  CJasli  Commissions  to 
Ag’ents. 

&  resit  Inducements  to  Farm¬ 
ers’  Cleahs  anti  €»  ranges. 

Full  Information  and  Complete  Canvassing  Outfit  furnish¬ 
ed /ree,  on  application  to 

THS  PSASSIE  FAIIMEBL  COMPANY, 
€Iiiea.g£o5  Illinois. 

8  ©OK  agents  wanted 

to  sell  the  sBa[FB  H  F]SP 

NEW  BOOK!  tLL  fii 

By  Mrs.  Stenhouse  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  25  years 
the  wife  of  a  Mormon  High  Priest.  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  .Stowe.  This  story  of  a  woman’s  experience 
lays  bare  the  “ hidden  life,"  mysteries,  secret  doings, 
etc.  of  the  Mormons  as  a  “ wide-awake  woman  sees 
them"  Bright,  Pure  and  Good,  it  is  the  best  new  book 
out,  actually  overflowing  with  good  things  for  all.  It 
r  everywhere,  with  everybody,  and  outsells  all  other 
books  three  to  one.  Ministers  say  “  Gocl  speed  it"  Eminent 
women  endorse  it.  Everybody  wants  it ;  and  agents  are  selling 
from  10  to  20  a  day!  25th  thousand  noiv  in  press!  We  want 
5,000  more  trusty  agents  NOW— men  or  women  —  and  we  will 
mail  Outfit  Free  to  those  who  will  canvass.  Large  pamphlets 
with  full  particulars,  extra  terms,  etc.  sent  free  to  anyone* 
Address  A.  JD.  Worthington  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

fiG-ENTS  WANTED  for  our  popular  new  book. 


.Little  Folks 


1, 

Sm  In  Feathers  and  Fur , 

And  Others  in  J7 either , 

By  OLIVE  THORNE.  The  finest  book  on  Natural  History 
JJ  fSlever  g°ttea  UP  Amusing  mid  Inmtructivk.  Everybody 
pronounces  it  charming,,  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Just  the  thing  for 
th©  HOLIDAYS.  Agentssayitia  thebest  selling  book  they  evercan- 
vassed  for.  Do  not  fail  |osend£orc:rcular@  and  illustrated  specimen 
sheets,  FREE  TO  ALL.  Now  is  fcbetime  for  men  ami  women  to  make 
money.  Address  DUSTIN,  GILMAN  &.  4-0.,  Hartford, Conn. 


IH  I?  A  111  V  THE  CHAMPION  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

“THE  GREAT  SOUTH.” 

fi1  vli  See  specimen  pages  in  SCEIBNEIPS  MA6A- 
AfTlITTC  ZIN'K.  for  November. 

Awlhli  1 5  800  Pages  and  600  Illustrations. 

The  most  magnificent  work  ever  published  in  this  country, 
Agents  who  caii  sell  a  good  hook,  can  obtain  territory  on 
most  liberal  terms.  Also  ready :  Joaquin  Miller’s  great 
work,  UN  WHITTEN  HISTORY  .  For  agency  address 
American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  Chicago,  111. 


A  storehouse  of  fun  and  profit  for  th© 
social  circle  is  found  in  these  fifty  new 
games  of  American  History,  on  sixty 
cards,  in  a  Patent  Box.  Price,  15  cents. 
u  These  admirably  devised  games  are  ingen¬ 
ious,  amusing,  and  instructive." — F.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Librarian  of  A«tor  Library.  N.  Y. 
44  They  stand  without  a  rival  in  the  home 
circle."—  Philip  Phillips,  Singer.  Also 
a  charming  BiMe-history  pastime  :  The 
TEN  PLAGUES  of  Egypt ;  typical  of 
!the  Hebrew  Bondage.  By  an  eminent  cler¬ 
gyman.  Four  games  on  40  illustrated  cards, 
50  cents  5  or  both  mailed  for  $1. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Pub.,  805  B’way,  R  Y. 


2,000,000  Flower  Pots 


Warranted  SHEDS  for  1875 , 

GIVEN  MV  AY! 


On  receipt  of  only  $1.60  (being  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  price,  with  postage  added),  we  will  send 

the  YOUMC  FOLKS’  MONTHLY 

for  one  year,  which  is  the  Largest,  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Magazine  for  Toung  People  published  at 
the  price,  and,  in  addition,  the  beautiful  IIL- 
LUSTKATED  8ES3B>  AHNHAE  for 
1875,  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  the  great  seed  growers 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  an  Order  on  them  for 
jggp  TWELVE  of  their  lO-ceut  I’acketN 
of  either  JETowei-  or  'Vegetable  Seeds  ! 

[When  yon  receive  the  Annual  and  Seed  Order,  make  up 
the  list  of  Seeds  wanted  (from  the  Catalogue  in  Annual) 
and  forward  the  same  with  the  order  to  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
who  will  send  you  the  Seeds,  post-paid. j 

*,*  NOYV  IS  THE  TIME  to  secure  the  Best  Mag¬ 
azine  for  Young  Folks,  and  get  your  Seeds  lor  1815  for 
NOTHING  ! 

SEE  HEME  J 

“  Shakespeare,”  or  “  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

For  only  8  i.10,  we  will  send  the  Young  Folks’  Month¬ 
ly  one  year  post-paid,  and  a  copy  of  the  Complete  Works 
of  Shakespeare,  beautifully  bound  in  full  gilt  and  illustrated, 
or  if  preferred,  “  liobinson  Crusoe,”  in  similar  style,  post¬ 
paid.  For  s};A.<JO,  the  Monthly,  one  Book,  Hie  Annual, 
and  Seed  Order,  icill  all  be  sent 1  Lists  of  twenty  or  more 
books  sent  on  request. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  CLUBS.— To  those  making  up 
clubs  of  Four  and  upward  for  the  above  Monthly  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  the  Seed  or  Book  Oilers,  we  give  hand¬ 
some  premiums.  Premium  list  sent  on  request. 

*»*  A  sample  magazine  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
tiie  price,  15  cents.' 

Address  all  letters  to 

H.  N.  P.  LEWIS,  Publisher,  Chicago,  III. 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  Western  Rural,  the 
j  great  popular  Farm  and  Family  Weekly  of  tiie 
AYest,  tiie  most  largely  circulated  of  its  class  in  America. 
Magnificent  gifts  to  subscribers.  $3.50  per  year— lour 
copies,  S  1.00.  Sample  copy  with  particulars  sent  tree,  or 
three  months  on  trial  lor  only  50  cents. 

Address  II.  N.  F.  LEWIS,  Publisher,  Chicago. 

DYNAMITE,  or  GMT  POWDER. 

This  is  the  STRONGEST  and  SAFEST  EX¬ 
PLOSIVE  known.  Manufactured  and  Sold  under  Let¬ 
ters  Patent  by 

THE  ATLANTIC  GIANT  POWDER  CO., 

VARNEY  &  DOE,  Cen’l  Agents, 

61  Park  Place,  New  York. 


And  a  large  assortment  oi  Fancyware.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  now  ,ready.  A.  H.  HEWS  Si  ©t»«,  Forth 
Cambridge,  Maris. 


TIIE  PEOPLE’S  FORCE  PUMPS. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  medal  of  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  all  competitors  for  1873 
and  1874.  For  House  and  Out-doore. 
eFor  Weils  from  6  to  100  feet  deep. 
_  Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

The  Public  are  cautioned  to  look 
for  the  name,  ”  People’s  Pump, 
Patented  Aug. 31,  1809/’  cast  on  tiie 
lid,  to  insure  obtaining  tiie  genuine 
article,  and  to  avoid  litigation. 

Send  tor  Circulars. 

General  Agencies  : 
Conroy  O'Connor  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

K.  II.  Leibe.v,  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 
1  T.  J.  iiiley,  Houston,  Texas. 

I  Frothlngham  &  Workman,  Mon¬ 
treal,  C.  E. 

An  elegant,  comprehensive  treatise  on. 
Open  Air,  Window  and  Conservatory1 
^Floriculture.  200  different  Seed j 
•  grown, Bulbousandother  plants, includ-J 
’Bing  Roses,  are  treated  on, also  Propaga-  * 

_  ?  cion,  Amateur’s  Conservatories,  Work  for 

EachWeek  of  the  Year,  etc.  330  practical  articles;  so  in* 
structive  engravings.  The  matter  is  original,  fre^i  and  vigor¬ 
ous, suited  to  all  seasons.  Authors,  Editors  and  Florists  of  high 
standing  commend  it.  Paper  30  ets. ,  cloth  60  cts. ,  post  paid. 

Address,  LONG  BROS.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
PH  PI?  IlIustrated  Catalogue  of  Floricultural  stock,  for 
JL  AJujU  1875,  to  Postal  Card  or  other  applicants,  jptrn 
also  extended  description  0/  Home  Florist .  D  I"*  ^  jjl 

mi  “  . - 


1875.] 
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A  ill  K  II  I  C  A  N  A  G  R  I  C  U  L  T  U  I*  1S  T. 

On.vxdK  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) : 
$1.30  each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.23 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  conies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  10  cents  extra  must  be  forwarded 
with  each  subscription,  for  prepayment  of  postage  for  18T5. 
Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


IEF”  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  those  prices. 


“Do  Good  g  Make Honey  ” 


IN 

JANUARY. 

READ  OUR 

Premium  List. 

Mew  Tilings, 

Good  Things, 
Useful  Tilings, 


That  can  he  obtained  without 
money  and  with  a  little  effort  by 


AMYBODY. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  present  their  friends  and  read¬ 
ers  with  their  Premium  List  for  1875, 
full  of  good  things.  The  experience 
of  many  years  has  taught  them  that 
such  offers  as  are  here  made,  of  very 
large  returns  for  a  very 
little  labor,  never  fail  to  be  high¬ 
ly  appreciated. 

Now,  reader,  here  is  something  for 
You.  Look  over  the  attractive  List  of 
Premiums,  which  you  will  find  in  third 
column  of  this  page.  There  are  many 
things  among  these  that  you  would  like  to 
possess  without  having  to  pay  the  money 
for  them.  Here  are  Poclcet  Micro¬ 
scopes,  Gold  Pens,  Revolving  Pencils, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Knives  and  Forks, 
Poclcet  Knives,  Beautiful  Toys  for  the 
Children,  Melodeons,  Pianos,  Sewing 
Machines,  Knitting  Machines,  Books, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  You  have  only  to  make 
your  choice,  and  then  take  hold  of  this 
pleasant  work  of  getting  a  club  of  sub¬ 
scribers  sufficient  to  obtain  it.  More 
than  Fifteen  Th©rasand  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  in  almost  all  sta¬ 
tions  and  pursuits,  have  successfully 
done  this,  and  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
may  do  it  now.  Yon  may  as  well  be 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  as  anybody 


else.  It  only  needs  a  little  enterprise 
and  the  will — with  the  will  there  will  he 
a  way.  And  there  can  he  no  better 
time  than  Blow.  There  is  room  in 
every  neighborhood  for  several  premium 
clubs.  Everybody  ought  to  have  the 
paper ;  its  plain,  practical  information 
will  put  money  in  most  people’s  pockets, 
and  save  multitudes  from  swindlers,  and 
from  unprofitable  investments  of  funds 
and  time.  So  while  you  are  aiding  to 
push  the  paper  into  the  people’s  hands, 
you  are  engaged  in  “  doing  Good  as  well 
as  in  Making  Money.” 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  one  of 
the  best  papers  to  canvass  for  in  the 
world.  Its  many  beautiful  illustrations, 
its  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  its  Household  and  Boys  and  Girls’ 
Departments,  its  intrinsic  value  in  every 
way,  secure  hosts  of  friends  wherever  it 
is  seen  and  known.  Read  five  extracts 
as  specimens  from  many  hundreds  of 
persons  who  have  received  our  Premiums. 

“  June  1,  1874. 

“  I  am  very  much,  pleased  with  the  premiums, 
[Dictionary  and  Gun],  and  could  sell  them  now  at 
a  fair  price,  hut  can’t  think  of  parting  with  either, 
although  I  am  not  much  of  a  hunter.  My  watch 
that  I  received  over  two  years  ago,  is  an  excellent 
time-keeper.  I  feel  encouraged  to  do  more  tliau 
ever  for  the  Agriculturist,  if  I  should  live  next  year.” 

“  June  26,  1874. 

“  Premium  [Pocket  Rifle]  received.  Thanks.  It 
is  beautiful.” 

“  June  24,  1874. 

“Please  accept  thanks  for  Carver  and  Fork, 
which  you  sent  me  as  Premium  for  getting  a  club 
to  American  Agriculturist.  I  And  them  as  repre¬ 
sented — genuine  articles.” 

“  October  27,  1874. 

“  I  received  the  Premium  [Bracket  Saw]  on  the 
24tli.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  will 
send  names  for  the  Premium  No.  25.” 

“  October  31, 1874. 

“  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  to-day's 
express  of  your  magnificent  Premiums,  Nos.  2  and 

6 — a  splendid  Ice-Pitcher  and  one  dozen  Teaspoons 
—and  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  are 
fully  equal  to  your  representation  (the  best  triple¬ 
plate).  With  thanks  for  your  promptness,  I  re¬ 
main  yours  truly.” 

Now,  wliat  has  been  done  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  their  great  profit  and  delight, 

You  to©  may  at©.  THY  IT. 

Explanatory  Note®. 

Moll. 

Read  ami  ea ref a  Ely  Note  tlae 

following'  Items:  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. .. .(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
wish  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list. .  ..(d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. . .  ’.(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  por¬ 
tion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  wc  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe¬ 


cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  tie  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  hut  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell.  ...(g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


Table  of  Premiums. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.50  a  year,  and  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  a 
year.]  Descriptive  List  sent  Free  to  applicants. 


TAEIIiE  of  Premiums  and  Verms 
For  Volume  34— (1875). 
BEGINNING-  NOW. 


Open  to  ail— No  Competition. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—Tea  Set  (Lucius Hart  Man'fact'g  Co.).  $50  00 
‘Z—Ice  Pitcher .  (do.  do.  do.)  _ $16  00 

3—  Casters . (do.  do.  do.)  _ $9  00 

4—  Cake  Basket . (do.  do.  do.)  .  ..$12  00 

5 —  Revolving  Butler  Cooler  (do.  do.)  _ I  8  00 

6—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  _ $  6  00 

7—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)  ...  $12  00 

8—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks(do.  do.)  ....$12  00 

9—  Child’s  Clip  (do.  do.)  ....$2  73 

10—  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)  .. .  .$  5  00 
11  —Moore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’f’gCo)$  1  00 
1’Z—Gold  Pen,  Sil. Case  (Geo.  F.  Hawkes.) .  $  3  25 
13  —Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.)..  $  5  00 

14—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.).%  6  00 

15— Ladies’  Gold  Pen  &  Rubber  Case  (do.) G  00 

16—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $  l  50 

17—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $  3  00 

18—  Pay  son’s  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc .  75 

1 9—  Child’s  Carriage . (C.W.  F.  Dare).$ 20  00 

ZO- Child’s  Self -operating  Swing  (do.  do.).$  4  00 

21—  Doll's  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (do.  do.).?  5  00 

22 —  Crandall's  Building  Blocks .  $  2  00 

23—  Crandall's  Masquerade  Blocks .  $  1  00 

24 —  Crandall’s  Acrobats  . $  1  00 

25—  Pocket  Tool  Holder  ( Miller's  Falls  Co.) S  1  00 

26—  Bracket  Saw  (do.  do.)  . .  $  l  25 

27— “  Peoples'  Pump  ”  (IF.  S.  Blunt) . $12  00 

28—  Non-freezing  Out-door  Pump  i do .  do.) $21  00 

29—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (Vulcan¬ 

ite  Optical  Instrument  Co.) _ $  2  75 

30—  Two,  “ Pocket  Soap- Bubble  Toy”  (Bliss)S  1 

HI— Turn-table  Apple  Parer  ( D.H.Goodell)%  1 
32  —Climax  Apple  Cover  <fc  Slicer  (do.)  $  1 

33— Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1 

SI— Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  ..$15 

35—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$19 

36—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$  4 

37—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  4 

38—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..$  1 

39—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.).. §2 

40 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2 

41—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2 

42 — Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  3 
43  —Garden  SeedsA  Flower  Bulbs (select’n)  $  2 
44— Automatic  Family  Knitting  Machine 


■eSl 
s  eg 


4 Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal)  ....$  7  i 
4  9— Melodeon ,  i-oct’e  (G.  A.  Prince  &  Co.'  i).$90  I 

50—  Piano , Splendid  g-oct.  (Steinway  d; So ’ s j $650  i 

51 — Silver  Watch  ( American  Watch  Co.).. $40  i 

52—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Biflc  . $10  i 

53—  Double-bbl.  Gun  (Edwin  S.  Harris).. .  $30  i 

54—  Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (Icon,  5gal.)i  2  : 

55 — Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-sower - $10  i 

56—  Hand  Cultivator  &  Weeder(Comstock)$  9  1 

57—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  &  Co.) . $14 

58—  Worcester's  Great  Illust’ed  DictionarySW 

59—  Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 

60  —Any  Tivo  Back  Volumes  do. 

61—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

62 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

63—  Any  Five  do.  do.  ■  do. 

64 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

65—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

mi- Any  Eight,  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

67—  Eighteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIII. 

68—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

69—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

70—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

73 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

74—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

76—  Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  ad’l  volume  at  same  rale) 

77—  Eighteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIII. 

78—  A  810  Library  (Your  Choice.) 


79—  A  815  library 

80—  A  820  library 

81—  A  ©25  library 

82—  A  830  Library 

83—  A  835  Library 

84—  A  840  Library 
85  —A  845  Library 

86—  A  850  library 

87— A  800  Library 

88—  A  875  Library 
'SO—.l  8100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


teg  $15 


J  ^ 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  i  or 


0— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description.) 


at 

$1.50 

$1. 
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68 

23 
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145 

24 
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36 

16 
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21 

71 

24 

82 

27 

92 

30 

102 

33 

110 

62 

192 

18 

58 

24 

85 

31 

106 

38 

125 
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144- 

50 

162 

56 

377 

62 

192 

68 

207 

80 

237 

100 

282 

125 

. 

360 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos.  8  2  to  3  8,  22  to  2G,  29  and  30,  38  to  43, 
and  59  to  90,  inclusive ,  viiUeachbe  delivered  FfEIEiS  of 
all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office -or  express 
office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
or  Territories. —  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the 
freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  con¬ 
veyance  desired.  Illustrated  List  sent  Free  to  applicants. 
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,  20  FINE  VERBENAS  FOR  $1. 

Any  of  tbe  following  named  plants  sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid  at  10  cents  each.  Any  three  sorts  for 
25  cents,  or  fifteen  for  SI.  No  order  received  for 
less  than  25  cents.  Fuchsias,  Geraniums  (Double 
Zonale,  Scented  and  Ivy),  Begonias,  Carnations, 
Pints,  Calceolareas,  Basket  Plants,  Ageratums 
Abutllon,  Achyranthus,  Coleus,  Cannas,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Hardy  Phlox,  Cuphea,  Eupatoreums, 
Stevlas,  Feverfew.  Heliotropes,  neterocentrum, 
Libonia,  Mahemla,  Pilea,  Smilax,  Double  Petunias, 
Solanum  Capslcastrum,  Veronicas.  One  packet  As¬ 
ter,  Balsam,  Petunia,  Phlox  and  Verbena  for  25 
cents.  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  New  Plants 
Seeds  for  1875,  and  any  two  packets  of  the  above 
Seeds  sent  on  reci  iptof  10  cents.  Address  t 
G  A  REESER  St.  CO.,  Erie.  Pa: 


4  ROOT  GRAFTS  made  to 

■A*.  order;  first-class  ia  every  respect ;  $5  per  thousand. 
Address  ROBT.  T.  HARRIS, 

Richmond  Ind. 


FREE 


Our  CATALOGUE 
For  1875  of 

FRESH - 8  E  E  II  S - PURE 

WESTERN  GROWN, 

Send  your  name  to  the  largest 

SEED 

IN  THE  WEST.  GEO.  S.  HASKELL  Si  CO., 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Jr., 


Stephen  P.  SI.  Tasker. 


MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO, 

PASCAL.  IROJV  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coated.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters’  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Lamp  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &c. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 


Nonpareil  Farm,  Feed,  Bone, 
Drug,  and  Hand  -  grinding 
MILLS,  Ten  sizes.  Also  the 
French  Cone  Burr  Mills.  Cot¬ 
ton-Seed  Hullers.  Illustrated 
pamphlet  free.  Address 
§EDGEBEEE,  SHEP¬ 
ARD  &  MISTER, 
181  East  Front  St., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  IIOPSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  A  I,  VAN  L.  LOVE  JOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
339  Washington  St.  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


ByBLDii^C  FELTo 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J.' 


HOME 

SEWING  MACHINE, 


WE  are  re-organizing  our  Agencies  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  First 
Class  Machines  to  Agents,  in  all  sections  where  we  are  not 
represented,  on  very  favorable  terms. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  experienced  Agents ;  also 
from  inexperienced  parties  wishing  to  engage  in  a  safe  ami 
profitable  business.  The  well-known  reputation  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  “  Home  ’’  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  successlul 
competition  with  other  machines.  Adderss  JOHNSON, 
CLAIiK  &  CO.,  at  either  of  the  following  offices. 

334  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
765  Broadway,  New  York. 

203  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
i 4 <  State  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 

_ 2  1  South  Fifth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Printing 

^Pn  viable*  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 

ro now  ijpv  etc.  Largersizes  forlarge  work. 

Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
fulpastimo  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
.  have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
-Printing'  atprinting.  Send  two  stamps  for  full 
catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfra 
'rT*C  SS©3  KELSEY& CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 

THE  PATENT 


PIANO -FORTE 

Excels  all  others  in  Tone  and  Durability, 
and  in  Elegance  of  Finish  they 
are  Unsurpassed. 

These  Pianos  are  used  exclusively  in  the  New  York  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Profession 
and  the  Press  throughout  the  United  States. 

Before  purchasing,  write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  and 
mention  the  Agriculturist. 

ARION  PIANO-FORTE  CO., 

No.  5  East  14tli  Street,  New  York  City. 

&  111  ^  by  sending  to  one  of  the  Oldest  Tea  Houses 
M  BJ  r1  in  America,  TWO  DOLLARS  for  3 
H  &)  POUNDS  of  BEST  TEA.  Kind  preferred 
mailed  free  to  an  v  address.  Greatest  inducements  for  Agents. 
CANTON  TEA  CO.,  148  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES, 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J,  WEIDENMANJV, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

Tliis  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  both  iu 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  p  tinted, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  in  beveled  boards. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARMERS,  DAIRYMEN,  STOCK  and 

POULTRY  BREEDERS,  FISH  CULTURISTS,  API¬ 
ARIANS.  or  any  person  that  keeps  even  a  HORSE,  a 
COW,  or  POULTRY,  or  is  interested  in  the  advancement 
and  improvement  IN  AGRICULTURE,  whether  he  lives 
in  CITY,  TOWN,  or  COUNTRY,  before  subscribing  for 
any  other  publication,  should  examine  the 

LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL 

Pronounced  the  most  ABBE,  VERSATILE,  and 
READABLE  Journal  of  its  class.  Beautifully 
Printed  and  Illustrated.  National,  giving 
equal  attention  to  the  Stock  Interests  of  every  State. 
Edited  in  separate  departments.  Monthly,  $1.50  per 
year.  6th  volume  begins  January,  1875.  Pays  can¬ 
vassers  best.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Specimen  copy  10  cents.  Address,  LIVE  STOCK 
JOURNAL  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
j  SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  379  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 

Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 


E,  &  0.  WAED, 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVENTORS. 

American  Agriculturist 

PATENT  BEPARTMENT 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  numerous  inven¬ 
tors,  wre  have  organized  a 

j PATENT  DEPARTMENT 

in  connection  with  this  office  for  the  transaction  of  all 
business  connected  with 

Securing  Patents 

in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  character  for 

Reliability 

whicli  has  been  maintained  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  more  than  thirty  years  will  be  carefully 
guarded  in  this  as  in  other  departments. 

All  Inventors 

desirous  of  procuring  patents  at  moderate  cost  are  in¬ 
vited  to  forward  (express  prepaid)  a  model  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  with  a  brief  description  of  its  working.  The 
model  should  not  exceed  one  cubic  foot  in  dimension. 
Upon  receipt  of  model  an  opinion  as  to  patentability 
will  be  given  free  of  charge. 

Preliminary  Examination 

Pat  the  Patent  Office,  to  determine  patenta¬ 
bility,  will  be  promptly  made  for  a  fee  of  $5. 

Litigation  of  Patents. 

1  Jk  The  services  of  the  best  counsel  have  been 

secured  to  prosecute  or  protect  before  the 
U.  S.  Courts  and  the  Patent  Office  the  claims 

Tof  those  intrusting  their  business  to  this  I 
agency. 

Specifications,  drawings,  engravings,  mo- 

Edels,  and  all  other  appliances  furnished  at 
moderate  prices. 

In  all  dealings  with  this  Department  in- 
g*.  ga  ventors  may  depend  upon  promptness,  fideli- 
jfa||  ty  to  their  interests,  and  the  best  services 
H  ™  which  can  be  rendered  by  thorough  experts, 
graj  For  full  particulars,  address 

vj  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
PATENT  DEPARTMENT 

S  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE 

HOOSIER 

SCHOOL-  MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  fall  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.—  New  York.  Standard. 

The  “  events  ”  are  Stirling  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
books.—  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter.  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story  .—Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
In  Dickens.— Beligious  Telescope. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . . $1.25. 


The  End  of  the  World, 

A  LOYE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Eoosier  School- Master,” 

WITH 

Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people — sucii  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it,  he  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest ;  there  is  nothing  but  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
volume  is  that  he  has  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances. —  The  Albion ,  New  York. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


The  Mystery 

OF 

Metropolisville, 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School- Master,"  “  The  End 
of  the  World,"  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

'  Preface.— Words  Beforehand.  Chapter  1.  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Stage-Coach.— 2.  The  Sod  Tavern.— 3.  Land  and  Love.— 
4.  Albert  and  Katy.— 5.  Corner-Lots.— 6.  Little  Katy's  Lover. 
—7.  Catcuing  and  Getting  Caught.— 8.  Isabel  Marlay.— 
9.  Lovers  and  Lovers.— 10.  Plausaby,  Esq.,  takes  a  Fatherly 
Interest.— 11.  About  Several  Things.— 12.  An  Adventure. — 
13.  A  Shelter.— 14.  The  Inhabitant.— 15.  An  Episode.— 16.  The 
Return.— 17.  Sawney  and  his  Old  Love. — 18.  A  Collision.— 
19.  Standing  Guard  in  Vain.— 20.  Sawney  and  Westcott.— 
21.  Rowing.— 22.  Sailing— 23.  Sinking.— 24.  Dragging.— 25. 
Afterwards.— 26.  The  Mystery.— 27.  The  Arrest— 28.  The 
Tempter.— 29.  The  Trial.— 30.  The  Penitentiary.— 31.  Mr. 
Lurton.— 32.  A  Confession.— 33.  Death.— 34.  Mr.  Lurton's 
Courtship.  — 35.  Unbarred.  — 36.  Isabel.  — 37.  The  Last.— 
Words  Afterwards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— By  FRANK  BEARD. 

His  Unselfish  Love  found  a  Melancholy  Recompense.— 
The  Superior  Being.— Mr.  Minorkey  and  the  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man— Plausaby  sells  Lots.— “  By  George !  He!  he!  he!”— 
Mrs.  Plausaby.— The  Inhabitant.— A  Pinch  of  Snuff.— Mrs. 
Ferret.— One  Savage  Blow  full  in  the  Face.— “Wliat  on 
Airth’s  the  Matter?  "—The  Editor  of  “The  Windmill.”— 
“  Git  up  and  Foller !  ” 

Price  Postpaid  -  -  -  -  -  $  I  50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 

price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN 

ANDROSS. 

BY' 

m«A  HABDING  DAVIS, 

Author  of  uLife  in  the  Iron  Mills,"  '•'■Balias  Gal- 
braith,"  etc.,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATE!}. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  story  is  of  intense  interest,  and  holds  tlie  reader  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  and  gives  muclt  food  for 
thought  regarding  the  workings  of  political  rings  and  gov¬ 
ernment  frauds  in  our  large  cities.— Tost,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  characters  and  their  work  are  strongly  but  no  doubt 
truthfully  drawn.  Aside  from  its  literary  merit,  the  book 
deserves  credit  for  calling  attention  to  a  crying  shame  of 
our  time.— Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  will  at  once  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
prove  vigorously  and  skillfully  written,  by  this  among 
the  foremost  novel  writers  of  America.—  Commonwealth , 
Boston,  Mass. 

Of  a  story  of  Mrs.  Davis  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
it  holds  tlie  reader’s  absorbed  attention  from  beginning  to 
end.  Though  tlie  interest  of  the  plot  is  very  considerable, 
it  is  subordinate  to  the  higher  interest  of  tlie  description 
and  development  of  character.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
very  life-like  painting  of  people  and  manners.— Christian 
Union,  New  York. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  are  full  of 
interest,  and  the  plot  sustained  with  consistency  and  power. 
—Daily  Spy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  are  constantly  struck  with  the  out-cropping  of  tlie 
one  golden  thread  that  holds  all  her  writings  together,  and 
never  fails  to  shine  through  the  web  of  whatever  plot  she 
weaves  aboxit  it— that  singleness  of  point  and  moral  more 
characteristic  of  her  writings  than  of  any  other  we  know  of, 
and  which  is,  broadly  stated,  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
duty.— Daily  Standard,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Her  hero  is  a  man  entangled  by  tlie  great  Ring  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  is  sent  by  this  corporation  to  the  State  Senate 
with  a  hold  of  criminality  to  keep  him  in  hand,  who  even 
then  attempts  to  break  loose  and  join  the  party  of  honesty, 
but  is  at  tlie  crisis  brought  in  chock  again  by  tlie  Ring,  with 
tlie  still  more  potent  motive  of  love.  .  .  .  Tlie  plot  is  very 
well  wrought,  and  the  denouement  is  powerfully  conceived 
and  managed.— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


PRETTY 

MRS.  GASTON, 

AND  OTHER  ST0KXES. 

BY 

J.  ESTEN  COOKE, 

Author  of  “  The  Virginia  Comedians "Dr.  Van  Dyke," 
“ Surry  of  Eagle's  West,"  etc. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  narrative  is  ever  animated,  and  here  and  there  touch¬ 
ed  with  warm,  tender,  yet  natural  emotion.  —  College 
Courant,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  principal  figure  of  the  story,  tlie  pretty  widow  Mrs. 
Gaston,  is  well  drawn  and  attractive,  and  the  author  lias 
displayed  iu  the  treatment  of  this  character  much  care  and 
ingenuity.— Boston  Traveller. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  writings  is  smooth  and  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  whoever  commences  tlie  perusal  of  them  will  never 
regret  tlie  undertaking.—  Westfield  News  Letter. 

A  romance  with  a  most  delightful  complication  of  matri¬ 
monial  purposes,  as  well  as  having  a  villain,  forger,  gambler 
and  detective  to  assist  in  the  action. — Boston  Post. 

The  plot  of  the  principal  story  is  finely  wrought  out,  full 
of  incident,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fascination  about  tlie  style, 
which  claims  tlie  attention  of  the  reader  until  the  close.— 
Salem  Gazette. 

Avery  lively  and  amusing  book.—  Country  Gentleman. 

The  story  is  written  in  popular  style— a  little  plot,  a  little 
mystery,  a  little  love— and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  readers.— Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle. 

IPrice,  IPost-paid,  ....  $1.50. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Man  of  Honor. 

By  GEORGE  CARY  EGGLESTON. 
Finely  [Illustrated. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

A  capital  picture  of  Lire  in  Old  Virginia  before  the  war  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston’s  “A  Man  of 
Honor."  Virginian  hospitality,  Virginian  cousinsliip,  Vir¬ 
ginian  housekeeping,  are  portrayed  in  accurate  and  attract¬ 
ive  colors.  It  is  a  life  which  the  author  lias  himself  known 
and  loved,  and  he  writes  of  it  with  a  warmth  that  comes 
from  the  heart.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Really  readable  in  the  most  refreshing  sense  of  the  term— 
a  story  of  the  most  amusing  and  attractive  interest.—®. 
Louis  Tunes. 

It  is  written  in  an  off-hand  manner,  and  is  bright  and 
amusing.—  Worcester,  (Mass.)  Spy. 

With  Virginian  life  as  a  specialty,  Mr.  Eggleston  has  drawn 
a  simple,  straightforward,  truthful,  and  withal,  artistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  Southern  society.  It  is  sketchy,  perhaps  too  much 
so,  hut  tlie  sketches  are  all  vigorous  and  show  the  hand  of  a 
practiced  artist.  In  forming  the  characters  of  his  book  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Eggleston  lias  drawn  oftener  on  Ids  memory 
than  on  his  imagination  ;  that  lie  has  lived  among  the  people 
whom  lie  describes,  lias  heard  them  talk,  and  seen  them 
under  all  the  moods  of  ordinary  life.— Boston  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.  Mr.  Pagebrook  gets  up  and  calls  an  Ancient 
Lawgiver.— 2.  Mr.  Pagebrook  is  Invited  to  Break¬ 
fast.— 3.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Eats  his  Breakfast.— 1.  Mr. 
Pagebrook  Learns  Something  about  the  Customs  of 
the  Country.— 5.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Makes  some  Acquain- 
tances.-6.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Makes  a  Good  Impression. 
—7.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Learns  Several  Things— 8.  Miss 
Sudie  Makes  an  Apt  Quotation.— 9.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Meets 
an  Acquaintance. — 10.  Chiefly  Concerning  .Foggy.” — 
11.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Rides. — 12.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Dines 
with  his  Cousin  Sarah  Ann.— 13.  Concerning  the  Rivu¬ 
lets  of  Blue  Blood. — 14.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Manages  to 
be  in  at  tlie  Death. — 15.  Some  very  Unreasonable 
Conduct. — 16.  What  Occurred  Next  Morning.— 17.  In 
which  Mr.  Pagebrook  Bids  his  Friends  Good-by.— 18. 
Mr.  Pagebrook  Goes  to  Work.— 19.  A  Short  Chapter, 
not  very  Interesting,  perhaps,  but  of  some  Importance 
in  the  Story,  as  the  Reader  will  probably  Discover  after 
awhile.— 20.  Cousin  Sarali  Ann  Takes  Robert's  Part. 
— 21.  Miss  Barksdale  Expresses  some  Opinions.— 22. 
Mr.  Sharp  Does  his  Duty.— 23.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Takes 
a  Lesson  in  the  Law.—  2-1.  Mr.  Pagebrook  Cuts  Himself 
Loose  from  the  Past  and  Plans  a  Future.— 25.  In  which 
Miss  Sudie  Acts  very  Unreasonably. —  26.  In  which  Miss 
Sudie  adopts  the  Socratic  Method.— 27.  Mr.  Pagebrook 
Accepts  an  Invitation  to  Lunch  and  Another  Invitation. 
28.  Major  Pagebrook  Asserts  Himself.— 29.  Mr.  Barksdale 
the  Younger  goes  upon  a  Journey.— 30.  The  Younger 
Mr.  Barksdale  Asks  to  he  Put  upon  his  Oath.— 31.  Mr. 
William  Barksdale  Explains.— 32.  Which  is  also  the 
Last. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— By  M.  Woolf. 

“Now  I've  Got  You  ”  (Frontispiece).— Mr.  Robert 
Pagebrook  was  “  Blue.'’ — “  I  Fall  at  Once  into  a  Chronic 
State  of  Washing;  up  Things.” — “  Foggy.”— Cousin 
Sarah  Ann.— The  Rivulets  of  Blue  Blood. — Miss  Sudie 
Declares  Herself  “  so  Glad.” — “  Let  Him  Serve  it  at  Once, 
Then.”— “  Very  Well,  Then.”— “I’m  as  Proud  and  aa 
Glad  as  a  Boy  with  Red  Morocco  Tops  to  his  Boots.” 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25 

Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  .J 

EDITOR  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 


bouse  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams’s  book  tells 
exactly  bow  they  may  be  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—  The  World  (New  York). 

CONTENTS: 


Chap.  1.— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  Row  to 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— Tlie  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Ferneries, Wardian 
Cases.  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap.  15.— Tlie  Camellia. 

Chap.  16. — The  Rose. 

Cliap.  17.— Tlie  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  18.— The  Heliotrope. 

Chap.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Chap.  20.— The  Oleander.Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu- 
nias  etc 

Chap.’ 22.— The  Mignenette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnations. 

Chan.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Chap.  25.— Miscellaneous 
Plants. 

Cliap.  26. —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 


SI. 50 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway  New  York. 
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WEEKLY  WITNESS. 


Send  by  Postal  Card  for  JMCJEJE  Sample  Copy, 

$1.3®  a  Year  (postage  paid),  or  3®  cents  for  n  Months  on  trial,  Circulation,  December,  74, 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  THE  SECOND 
LEVER  POWER  FOR  ELEVAT¬ 
ING  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  an  oft-repeated  saying  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
greatest  power  of  the  times,  and  the  universality  of  news- 
aper  reading  in  the  rail  car,  the  street  car,  the  steam- 
oat,  the  family,  and  the  office,  morning,  noon,  and  night  of 
every  day,  appears  to  confirm  the  saying.  Nevertheless, 
highly  as  we  appreciate  the  power  of  the  press,  and  much 
as  we  are  inclined  to  magnify  our  office,  we  believe  the 
living  voice  of  the  Gospel  ministry  is,  and  must  always 
(because  of  its  special  divine  appointment)  be  the  greatest 
power  in  society.  But  unquestionably,  next  to  the  living 
ministry,  the  printed  page  is  most  important,  and  news¬ 
papers  exert  probably  more  influence  than  all  other  kinds  of 
printed  pages  put  together,  with  the  exception  ot  the  Bible. 

Now,  dear  reader,  whoever  you  are,  is  it  a  matter  ot  in¬ 
difference  to  you  what  kind  of  newspapers  circulate  in  your 
vicinity  and  throughout  the  Union  ?  Can  you  see  journals 
of  a  degrading  and  demoralizing  character  circulating  with¬ 
out  longing  for  the  power  to  supersede  them  with  those 
that  are  pure  and  elevating?  Can  you  with  indifference 
let  this  second  greatest  power  in  the  nation  remain  any 
longer  in  the  hands  o£  the  god  of  this  world,  who  has  long 
wielded  it? 

We  do  not  at  all  ignore  the  fact  that  many  excellent  reli¬ 
gious  papers  are  published,  and  that  they  have  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  good,  but  it  is  jtEws-papers  of  a  religious 
temperance  character  at  a  low  price  that  can  alone  super¬ 
sede  NEWs-papers  of  an  opposite  character. 

And  now  when  an  effort  is  made  at  a  very  heavy  expense 
to  accomplish  this  great  work,  and  that  effort  has  every 
appearance  of  proving,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  eminently 
successful,  is  it  not  incumbent  on  all  who  care  for  the 


public  weal  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  that  success 
rapid  and  great?— New  York  Weekly  Witness. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  many  hundreds  of 
somewhat  similar  letters  received  in  the  course  of  business 
at  The  Witness  office : 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  Witness  is  the  best  and  cheapest  paper  I  ever  had. 
If  I  can  do  anything  in  N.  B.  to  extend  its  circulation  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  do  it.  I  have  a  large  family,  but  in 
the  Witness  is  food  for  all,  old  or  young.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  in  every  family.  J.  Vile. 

1’ipon,  Wis. 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  paper  that  I  cannot  drop 
it.  Your  soundness  on  the  Temperance  question,  and 
other  important  questions,  is  cause  of  gratification.  May 
you  reach  the  100,000  subscribers,  and  that  speedily. 

Byron  Kingsbury. 

Cambridgeboeo,  Pa. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  paper  ;  it  has  the  right  ring 
about  it.  Let  your  practical  motto  continue  to  be,  “No 
compromise  with  sin,  and  no  surrender."  The  good  and 
true  are  with  you,  and  so  is  “  The  Lord  of  Hosts.” 

“  The  Children’s  Letters  are  very  popular.” 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Believe  me  that  the  Witness  is  read  in  my  family,  and 
that,  too,  with  an  avidity  in  no  small  degree  complimen¬ 
tary  to  that  paper.  It  is  truly  a  superior  publication,  and 
on  the  light  track  on  all  great  living  issues 

J.  II.  Lazier,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

Olatiie,  Kansas. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Weekly  Witness,  and  esteem  it 
highly.  I  have  never  known  a  religious  paper  before  in 


which  all  classes  could  be  listened  to.  I  rejoice  the  bar¬ 
riers  are  giving  way  to  free  thought  and  speech.  It  seems 
to  me  the  Witness  is  doing  a  good  work. 

F.  A.  Beckwith. 

Broadhead,  Wis. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  labored  as  a  Congre¬ 
gational  pastor  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  enjoyed  the  reading 
of  some  of  the  best  of  our  religious  journals,  but  with  none 
of  them  have  I  been  better  pleased  than  with  the  Witness. 
Its  ring  is  clear,  positive,  and  pre-eminently  Christian.  I 
can  safely  place  it  in  the  hands  of  my  parishioners  as  a  co¬ 
laborer  with  their  pastor.  Hiram  Foote. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  DR.  CBYLER. 

Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  ) 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  10,  1874.  { 

Dear  Friend  Dougall—  By  some  unhappy  accident  your 
kind  invitation  to  the  late  “  merry-making  ”  of  the  friends 
of  the  Witness  was  mislaid.  So  I  neither  came  nor  sent 
my  apology.  I  should  do  myself  an  injustice  by  not  telling 
you  how  heartily  I  rejoice  in  the  measure  of  success  that 
has  thus  far  attended  your  noble  enterprise.  Thank  God 
for  a  daily  paper  that  will  not  “bow  the  knee  to  Baal !  ” 

I  have  several  times  recommended  your  excellent  Wit¬ 
ness  to  my  congregation  from  the  pulpit.  Cannot  other 
pastors  do  the  same? 

Even  at  this  late  day  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  regret 
my  not  being  with  you,  and  our  dear  old  friend  Robert 
Carter  and  the  other  staunch  friends  of  the  Witness. 

Long  life  to  you  and  your  brave,  unflinching  advocate  of 
God’s  right  against  Satan’s  wrong ! 

In  haste,  yours  cordially, 

Theodore  L.  Cutler. 

The  above  letter  was  received  after  the  Witness 
50,000  Celeln-ation. 

20,000-Dec.,  ’74,  80,000. 


Increasing  Popularity  of  the  WITNESS.  Circulation,  Dec.,  '73, 


SEW  HOMM,  WEEUBaY  WITNESS,  J©HS  MUGALL,  Proprietor,  ft  Spruce  St.,  Sew  York, 


Essex  Pigs. 

A  large  herd  to  select  from.  None  but  good  ones  sent  out 
for  breeders.  Can  send  Pairs  and  Trios  not  akin.  Prices: 
TWO  TO  THREE  MONTHS  ODD. 

One  Roar  Pig  -  -  $20. 

One  Pair  -  $40. 

One  Trio  =  $55. 

I  have  also  a  few  choice  boars  and  sows,  six  to  eight 

months  old.  Price  about  23  cents  a  pound.  Orders  prompt¬ 
ly  filled.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE, 

Berkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry, 
&c.,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


SHORTHORN 

Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers,  and  Calves,  for  sale  at  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Herd-Book  Pedigrees. 

D.  H.  GOODELL,  Antrim,  N.  II. 


O0TSWOLD  SHEEP. 

I  have  the  entire 

M  A  W  S„  E  S  II  A  B>  E  FLOCK, 

Imported  from  the  best  breeders  in  England.  The  flock  is 
very  healthy,  and  in  vigorous  condition.  Pedigrees  perfect. 
Rams,  and  Ewes  in  Iamb,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Moreton.  Farm,  Rochester,  1ST.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 

and  all  leading  kinds  of  Poultry.  Also  Magie  Hogs  and 
Cotswold  Sheep.  Send  for  Circular  Free. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  O. 


Pekija  Hmcks,  illustrated  in  Sep.  Agriculturist. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair  weighing  62 
lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.C.R.,  and  Cotswolds,  at  low 
prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


1  I  Gill'  BRAIKMA  COCKERELS 

for  sale,  at  $3  to  $5  each.  Address 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  P.  O.  Box  5G8,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Lovejoy’s  Hew  Style 
GLASS  CUTTER 

And  Putty  Knife 

Cats  glass  better  than  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Everybody  should 
have  one.  Any  child  can  use 
it.  Sent  to  your  address  on 
receipt  of  50c.  and  stamp  by 

ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOV, 

229  Washington  St., 

Boston,  -  -  -  Mass. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 


K1 


‘  IND  READER,  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

Bees  or  Honey, 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our  Month¬ 
ly  “GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.”  Simply  write 
your  address  plainly  on  a  postal  card  and  address 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

[ Any  Periodical  giving  this  one  insertion  and  sending  its 
marked  copy  will  receive  Gleanings  one  year .] 


ONE  PRICE  TO  A  ILL., 

THE  N13W 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PAPER  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 


Florida. 


If  you  want  full  and  accurate 
information  about  ORANGE 
GROWING,  etc.,  subscribe 
to  The  Florida  Agriculturist. 
!  a  year.  Address 
C.  H.  WALTON  &  CO.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Send  ten  cents  for  a  specimen  copy. 


Send.  25  Cents  foe  a  copy  of  the 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

QPLENDIDLY  Illustrated  with  200  Engravings  represent- 
£3  ing  all  the  breeds  of  fowls.  A  complete  repository  of 
poultry  information.  Is  brimful  of  practical  suggestions, 
descriptions  of  breeds,  poultry  buildings,  etc. 

Address,  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Haktfoed,  Conn. 


TSYTU  SEND  23  CENTS  and  the  address  of  5  Persons 
W  Ry  and  receive  bv  mail  a  Beautiful  Chromo,  size  7 
by  0— worth  $1.50— and  full  instructions  to  clear 
$!0  a  day 

not  A(ltlress 


by  selling  our  novelty  goods. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 

108  S.  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 


Pure  IBoite  Superphosphate  of  EAnme. 

GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR, 

The  large  annual  increase  of  the  salcsof  these  Standard 
Fertilizers  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  lree- 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  make  it  tor 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER,  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 

I®”  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 


GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano. 

In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

Circulars,  containing  testimonials,  references,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  mailed  free  on  application  to 

R.  BALCAZAR, 

P.  O.  Box  129.  No.  53  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


$100  to  $200  5 

Indestructible  While  Wire  <1 


guaranteed  to 

vhere,  to  sell  our 

_  'lollies  Bines. 

Sample  free.  Address  the  Hudson  Wire  Mills,  12S 
Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  18  Clark  St,,  Chicago,  Ill. 


POSTAGE  PKEPAIB. 


The  Weekly  World,  One  Year  -  -  -  -  -  -  One  Dollar. 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  clubs  of  ten. 

Tlie  Semi-Weekly  to  getter-up  of  club  of  twenty. 

The  Daily  to  getter-up  of  club  of  fifty. 

All  the  news  of  the  past  seven  days  is  given  in  the  weekly 
edition  of  The  World  (Wednesday’s),  which  contains,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  news,  many  special  features  prepared  expressly 
for  it.  The  Grange  department  gives  each  week  the  latest 
news  of  the  order  and  of  the  Patrons.  The  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  presents  the  latest  experiments  and  experiences  of 
practical  culturists,  full  reports  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the 
American  Institute,  letters  from  practical  farmers,  and  in¬ 
teresting  discussions  of  profitable  farming.  The  page  for 
the.  family  furnishes  interest  and  amusement  for  the  fireside 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  Full  and  trustworthy  live 
stock,  country  produce,  and  general  produce  market  re¬ 
ports  show  the  state  of  trade. 

The  Semi-Weekly  World,  One  Year  -  -  Two  Dollars. 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club  of  ten. 

The  Daily  to  getter-up  of  club  of  twenty-five. 

The  Semi-Weekly  contains  (Tuesday  and  Friday)  all  tlie 
contents  of  the  Weekly,  one  or  two  first-rate  Novels  during 
the  year,  and  all  the  cream  of  the  Daily  World. 

“THE  WORLD”  AND  ITS  9V0KK. 

[ Binghamton  Leader .] 

Those  of  our  Democratic  friends  who  desire  to  subscribe 
for  a  New  York  paper  will  find  none  that  equals  The  World 
in  ability,  or  that  so  fearlessly  and  clearly  advocates  Demo¬ 
cratic  principles.  In  the  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world  it 
is  complete,  and  its  editorials  on  all  subjects  are  vigorous 
ami  logical.  To  the  farmer  it  is  invaluable:  teaches  him 
many  things  that  tend  to  promote  his  best  interests,  which 
he  sorely  needs  his  eyes  opened  to.  The  World  is  now  doing 
a  great  work  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  should 
be  fully  sustained. 

A  TIIOROUGn  NEWSPAPER. 

[Manchester  Union. ~\ 

The  World ,  in  point  of  ability,  enterprise,  and  influence, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  press  in  this  country. 

Address,  “THE  WORLD,” 

35  Park  Itow,  New  York. 


EllEUEl 

that  tlie  WOODS  CUTLERY  CO.  make  tlie  hand¬ 
somest,  cheapest,  and  most  durable  Table  Cutlery  in  use, 
and  that  we  send  it,  post-paid,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  descriptive  price-list.  Handles  never  get  loose, 
and  are  Hot- Water  Proof. 

D.  H.  GOODELL,  Pres.,  Antrim,  N.  II. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  is  the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It 
gives  correct  measurement  ol  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  bead¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  lias  become  tlie  Stand¬ 
ard  Book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Re  sure  and  rjet  the  New  Edition,  loith  Doyle's  Log-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  85  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P,  O.  Box  288,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$290  Piano.  Circulars  free.  U.S.  Piano  Co.  SlOB’dway,  N.Y 
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New  Church  Music  Book, 

For  1874—1875. 

f  |i  1141111 

By  H.  B.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  0.  Emerson. 

Just  issued  and  ready  for  sale.  Its  success  already  as¬ 
sured.  Its  price  is  a  return  to  ante-war  Churcli  Book  rates, 
and  its  contents  new,  fresli,  and  cannot  fail  of  winning  a 
hearty  endorsement  from  choir  masters — the  musical  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  musical  public.  Specimen  pages  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

PRICE  SI. 38.  $12.00  PER  DOZ. 


RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

FOR  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

A  sale  of  over  30,000  in  less  than  one  year  attests  the  merit 
of  this  Book.  The  Publishers  are  confident  that  no  better 
Sabbath  School  Book  lias  been  published  iu  years,  aud  none 
given  such  entire  satisfaction. 

Price  35  cts.  B’ds;  $3.60  per  doz.;  $30  per  100. 


TIIOAIAS’ 

SACRED  QUARTETS  and  ANTHEMS. 

This  day  published.— Has  been  many  years  in  preparation 
aud  will  he  welcomed  by  all  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Thomas’ 
Sacred  Music— and  who  is  not  one?  As  a  Quartet  Book  for 
Choirs,  it  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  CHAS,  H.  LITS0N  &  CO., 
Boston, 711  B ' dway  New  York. 


TIE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE 

IT  op  18T£>. 


NOW  READY, 


MAGNIFICENT 


RET.  I>  AMIES.  CURRY,  BKBK,  Editor. 

SSE¥.  W.  SS.  D£  PUT,  Assistant  Editor. 

The  Oldest,  Most  Widely  Circulated,  and  Most  Largely  Patron¬ 
ized  Methodist  Weekly  Journal  in  the  World. 

■While  it  makes  no  array  of  lists  of  contributors,  no  religious  Journal  in  the  country  exceeds  it  in 

The  Ability  of  its  Editorials,  the  Ability  and  Number  of  its  Correspondents , 


THE  GHEAT  MUSIC  BOOHS 

For  Conventions  and  Singing-Schools  are 

THE  SONG-  KING. 

By  K.  H.  PALMER. 

THE- JOY. 

By  P.  P.  BLISS. 

THE  SONG  ERA. 

By  F.  W.  ROOT. 

The  True  Singing-8di ©©I  Text  Book. 

By  A.  X.  JOHNSON. 

Price  of  each,  ST. 50  per  Dozen. 
Specimen  Copy  of  cither,  75  Cents,  post¬ 
paid,  by  mail.  Published  by  ' 

■JOHfra  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati  O, 


the  Variety  and  Freshness  of  its  Nevjs,  or  the  Number  or 
Utility  of  its  Various  Departments. 

It  is  sought  for  by  the  children  as  well  as  by  adults,  and  abounds  in  information  fresh,  attractive,  aud  useful  to  persons 
in  every  vocation  of  life.  Its  great  merit  as  a  religious  family  journal  is  universally  conceded.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
competition  on  every  side,  its  circulation  is  constantly  increasing,  and  now  extends  into  every  Christian  country,  and  its 
subscription  list  is  now  the  largest  of  any  of  the  great  denominational  weeklies. 

Tlie  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  their  plans  for  the  ensning  year.  The  present  large  circulation  of  The 
Christian  Advocate  and  the  prospective  increase  in  the  subscription  list,  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  furnish  it  in  its  en¬ 
larged  form  and  at  the  present  low  price  of  $2.50  per  year,  while  the  superior  quality  of  the  paper  aud  the  excellence  of  the 
mechanical  work  upon  it  will  not  be  diminished  in  the  least.  We  will  also  send  the  paper  to  new  subscribers  from  the  date 
of  receiving  their  names  to  January  1,  1876,  for  the  price  of  a  single  year’s  subscription.  In  other  words,  new  subscribers 
for  1875,  the  volume  which  opens  with  January  next,  will  receive  the  paper  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  year  free 
of  charge. 


Clarkes 

New  Method  f  i  Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed  by  the  Musical,  Educational  and 
general  Press,  and  by  Good  Tdaehers,  to  be 
Beyond  all  Comparison  the  Best 
to  be  had  at  Booh  and  Music  stores. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Price,  $3.75. 

LEE  &  WALKER, 


ALL  FOE  01E  B0LLAE. 


Wine,  Wife  and  Song . 

A  happy  Circle  Gallop . 

La  Fille  de  Madam  Angot.- 

With  Steam,  Polka . 

Let’s  be  Gay,  Waltzes . 

Regatta  Veneziana  . 

La  Bella  Louise,  Quickstep. 
Where  the  Citrons  Blossom, 

Who  is  at  my  Window . 

Annie  Dear . 


. by  Strauss. 

. Strauss. 

. Waltz. 

_ Ed.  Strauss. 

. J.  Strauss. 

. F.  Liszt. 

. Rublee. 

.  Strauss. 

. Osborne. 

. Abt. 


Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  our  Catalogue  of  700  pieces?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

355  Third.  Avenue,  New  York. 


Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 


and  receive  T0  Q.  pages  New  MUSIC  toy 
return  mail,  -la.  ©V  worth  in  sheet  music 
form  $3.00.  ’The  FOLK©. 

 WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BRAMARB’8  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

ft  dkOA  per  day  can  be  made  canvassing  for 
tTPX'U’  tD?— Jvr  this  popular  Musical  Monthly.  Great¬ 
ly  improved  and  enlarged— 16  pages  of  choice  new  music 
and  20  pages  of  reading  matter  in  eacli  number.  Only  $2.00 
a  year.  Active  agents  wanted.  Sample  copies  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Address 

S.  BRAIN  ARD’S  SONS,  Publishers,  Cleveland,  O. 


LOOK: 


S3©  worth  of  New  Music, 

12  beautiful  Portraits, 

_  .  21arge01LCHROMOS-all 

included  in  year’s  subscription  ($2)  to  the  Musical 
Globe.  We  pay  Agents  $4,20  per  day.  Send 
for  Terms.  Atkinson  &  Co.,  18  Liberty  st.,  N.  Y. 

CLAYERACK  College  aud  Hudson  River  Inst.,  at  Claver- 
ack.  N.  Y.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Alonzo 
Flack,  Ph.  D.,  Pres. 


The  Publishers  have  also  arranged  to  favor  every  subscriber  to  The  Christian  Advocate  for  1875  with  the  most  meritori¬ 
ous  and  valuable  free  Premium  ever  offered  by  any  religious  weekly  to  all  its  subscribers.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
purchased  of  that  eminent  artist,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ritchie,  his  new,  original,  aud  magnificent  steel  engraving,  “  MERCY  KNOCK¬ 
ING  AT  THE  WICKET  GATE,”  (single  copies  of  which  sell  at  $5  each,)  and  will  send  a  copy  free  of  charge  to  every 
subscriber,  old  and  new. 


Concerning  the  real  merit  of  this  splendid  engraving,  and  as  illustrations  of  the  great  favor  which  it  is  receiving  from 
the  best  judges,  we  quote  the  following  brief  paragraphs  from  highly  appreciative  notices  (many  of  them  lengthly)  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Ritchie  during  the  last  few  weeks : 

From  Bishop  Simpson  :  “  I  am  much  pleased  with  both  its  design  and  its  execution.” 

From  Rev.  Dr,  E.  O.  Haven,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University  :  “'Mercy  Knocking  at  the  Wicket 
Gate  ’  is  not  only  superior  as  a  work  of  art,  and  a  great  credit  to  its  author  on  that  account,  but  it  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind,  and  to  be  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  where  it  will  be  often  seen.  It  partakes 
largely  of  that  which  makes  a  thing  1  a  joy  forever.’  I  congratulate  the  artist  on  his  success.” 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  President  of  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College.— “  I  have  rarely 
found  my  susceptibilities  so  touched  by  any  similar  work  of  art  as  they  have  been  to-day  (Sept.  14, 1874,)  by  your  most  ex¬ 
quisite  engraving  of  your  own  most  eloquent  picture,  ‘Mercy  Knocking  at  the  Wicket  Gate.’  You  may  thank  God  that 
He,  by  giving  you  grace  to  make  that  picture,  has  made  you  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  all  who,  seeing  it,  can  feel  the 
lesson  that  is  in  it.” 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  President  of  Wesleyan  University  :  “The  engraving,  ‘Mercy  Knocking  at 
the  Wicket  Gate,’  executed  by  A.  fl.  Ritchie,  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  No  one  can  look  upon  it  without  being  pleased 
and  profited.” 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  Brooklyn  :  “  The  engraving,  ‘  Mercy  Knocking  atthe  Door,’  is  worth  fifty  sermons. 
How  any  one  Can  look  at  it  without  more  tears  on  his  cheek  than  seems,  according  to  the  picture,  to  have  fallen  6u  Mercy’s 
cheek,  1  know  not.  Thanks,  thanks.” 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  President  of  the  North-western  University  :  “Have  seen  your  new  engrav¬ 
ing,  ‘  Mercy  Knocking  at  the  Wicket  Gate,’  and  like  the  subject  and  the  work.” 

From  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Sept.  23  :  “It  will  be  found  an  excellent,  and  suitable  picture 
with  which  to  decorate  many  houses,  and  to  collectors  or  all  who/appreciate  the  progress  of  native  skill  it  will  he  valuable. 
It  is  a  notable  addition  to  American  works.” 


From  Zion’s  Herald,  Sept.  24  :  ’•  It  is  an  impressive  and  eloquent  picture,  full  of  pathos  and  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  makes  a  perpetual  sermon  upon  the  wall.” 

From  the  Baptist  Weekly,  Sept.  24  :  “It  is  engraved  in  the  highest  style,  and  makes  one  of  the  finest  pic¬ 
tures  we  have  ever  seen  .  .  .  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  picture  in  our  homes  can  hardly  he  estimated.  It  is  a  study  so 
fruitful  of  religious  thought,  and  so  tender  in  its  practical  suggestions,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  grow  weary  in  gazing  upon 
it,  and  the  heart  can  never  lose  the  power  of  its  impression.” 


From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Argus,  Sept.  14:  “  It  is  a  beautiful  parlor  piece.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times,  Sept.  12  :  “The  beauty  and  force  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  original  picture,  and  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  lie  treated  this  pretty  episode  from  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  were  well  described  at  the  time,  with,  we 
believe,  the  unanimous  accord  of  tlie  critics.  We  have  only  to  say  that  the  engraving  on  steel  does  full  justice  to  the 
original,  and  that  it  has  been  completed  in  tlie  best  style  of  tlie  art.” 

From  the  Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10  :  “Mr.  Ritchie’s  new  engraving  is  a  beautiful 
study,  executed  with  rare  skill.  It  is  large  in  size,  and  exquisite  in  tone  and  finish  .  .  .  Lovers  of  art  will  be  glad  to  see 
this  picture  multiplied.  It  will  find  favor  in  many  homes  where  a  critical  taste  challenges  every'  new  introduction. 


As  under  the  new  postal  law  publishers  must  prepay  postage,  subscribers  must  remit  twenty  cents  additional  for 
postage.  All  pastors  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  our  Agents,  and  subscriptions  for  the  paper  and  orders  for 
premiums  may  be  forwarded  through  them.  When  agents  order  premiums  for  the  supply  of  their  localities  at  one  time,  we 
send  by  express  free  of  charge.  When  premiums  are  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  ten  cents  must  be  remitted  for  prepay¬ 
ment  of  postage. 


JNTELSOlSr  <fc  PHILLIPS, 
Fnblisliers,  805  Broadway,  ISTew  "York. 
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THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE, 

including  every  SJlsease  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  embracing  all  tlie  latest 
Snformation  on  the  Cattle  JPlague 
and  'ffricliina  |  containing  also 
a  Guide  to  Symptoms,  a  ’JTable 
of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  a  IList  of  Valuable 
Medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 

Twenty -five  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
“ American  Reformed  Ilorse  Book." 

The  work  is  comprised  in  Three  Grand  Di¬ 
visions,  each  one  fall  and  complete. 

I. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  author’s  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fatal  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
lows,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  arc  fully  treated. 

III. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Commencing  with  an  able  article  on  the  importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hog  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  his  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  tlie 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

37G  pages.  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  in  Strong  Leather 
Binding,  Post-paid,  $3.00 ;  Cloth  Binding,  full  gilt  back, 
Post-paid,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  BETEK,  HENDEBSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  tills  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  tlie  author's  “Gardening  lor  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets.  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  Wliat  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  Tlie  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  Yobe;  [ 


THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 

Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are  not  treated, 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Touatt,  Mason,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,  Bearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 

REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 
By  Prof.  GEO.  H.  DADD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse,"  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago ,  and  for  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veterinarian. 

This  is  a  fresh  book,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
of  the  age.  Years  ago  .Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
loss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owners  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  and  the 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices- still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  such  “  heroic  practice,” 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  rose 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  in  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  tlie 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd’s  success  that 
he  became  widely  known,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  sent  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  has 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  he  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  be  candidly  examined.  Being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  but  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat  fully  and  plainly,  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
complaints  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  be  educators  of  the  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

442  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  in  Strong  Leather 

Binding,  Post-paid,  $3.00 ;  Cloth  Binding,  full  gilt  back. 
Post-paid,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  tlie  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  lie  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  T.  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  but  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  of  gardening. — Boston  Gazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Register. 

A  fresh,  lively  work.— V.  Y.  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  ranch  of  practical 
value. —  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  wliat  the  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  heartily  commend  it.— Providence  Even¬ 
ing  Press. 

A  chatty,  sensible,  profitable  book. —  Cleveland  Herald . 

The  book  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable.— Detroit  Daily  Union. 

Ur3ce,  Post-paid  -  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 


Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine 

OMLY  $20. 

We  have  offered  as  a  Premium,  and  also  for  sale,  for 
more  than  a  year  past,  the  ISeckwItli  Sewing 
Machine,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  previous 
numbers  of  this  paper.  AVc  have  already  given  and  sold 
more  than  one  thousand  of  these  machines,  and  testi¬ 
monials  of  satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

Tlie  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Company  has  from 
time  to  time  added  improvements  to  their  original  Ma¬ 
chines,  which  have  been  sold  for  $12.  They  now  manu¬ 
facture  only 

THE  BECKWITH  PORTABLE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

PRICE  $30. 


Enlarged  and  Improved.  Its  Weight  is  7  Pounds,. 


PORTABLE  FAMILY  MACHINE. 


A  new  and  very  simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made, 
by  which  a  child  can  sew  on  braid  without  the  least 
trouble,  following  any  desired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a 
new  arm,  spiral  spring  and  lever  for  raising  the  presser- 
foot,  all  of  which  are  now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves 
the  needle  free  to  be  threaded.  The  joint  is  much  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  machine  is  otherwise  greatly  strengthen¬ 
ed  and  improved.  The  use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will 
be  valued  more  than  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

The  $30  Portable  IFamily  Machine 

Comprises  all  tlie  excellencies  of  tlio  former  machines, 
with  many  valuable  improvements.  Its  size  and  power  are 
increased,  and  its  capacity  thus  very  much  enlarged, without 
impairing  its  portability.  There  have  been  added  cam  and- 
eccentric  movement,  a  balance-wheel,  and  also  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  needle-clamp,  by  which  the  length  of  stitch  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  be  changed  to  tlie  finest  shade  of  variation 
without  touching  the  needle. 

Each  of  those  machines  is  put  in  a  neat,  compact 
box,  with  hammer  and  guide,  oil-can  with  oil ,  thread, 
different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full  Printed  Directions 
for  using. 

To  any  one  sending  us  $20,  wo  will  send  one  of  the  Machines 
(packed  ill  a  neat,  portable  case,  with  handle  to  carry  it 
easily),  expressage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 

The  Machine  as  a  Premium, 

We  will  give  one  of  these  $30  Machines  to 
any  one  who  will  collect  and  forward  to  us 
Thirty  Subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist 
for  one  year  at  $1.60  each,  or  One  Hundred 
at  $1.10  each,  expressnge  on  the  Machine  to 
be  paid  by  the  recipient  of  it. 

Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  the  small 
number  of  subscribers  required  to  got  this  Machine  as 
described  above;  or  some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for 
her  ns  a  present. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 
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Standard.  Architectural  Books  for 
Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  or,  Homes  for  Every  One. 
— With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Cost ;  with  Working  Scale,  Draw¬ 
ings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be  built 
direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and 
economical  homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six 
Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban 
Houses. — Illustrated  with  about  150  en¬ 
gravings.  Hints  and  Suggestions  as  to  the 
General  Principles  of  House-building,  Style, 
Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses. — 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150 
Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings— Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot- Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


A  Practical  Boole,  one  that  Architects,  Builders,  and  Car¬ 
penters  can  not  afford  to  he  without,  entitled 

DETAIL,  COTTAGE,  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 

ARCHITECTURE, 


Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 
— Is  a  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and 
Hand-Railing.  Fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  in  two  colors, 
with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and 
Joiner. — A  complete  work,  covering  the 
whole  science  of  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 
Royal  Quarto.  Postpaid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban, and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. — Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People.— 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  aud  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Bams,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s  School- house  Architecture. 

— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  eta, 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Containing  70  PULL  PLATES,  20  plates  more  than 
before  offered  in  a  similar  work  for  Ten  Dollars. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  BICKNELL. 

Showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets, 
Windows  and  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay 
and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney 
Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Cable  and  Sawed  Orna¬ 
ments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels.  Architraves,  Mantels,  Plaster 
Finish,  etc.,  etc.;  including  Forty.five  Perspectives.  Eleva¬ 
tions  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages  witli  De¬ 
tails,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer  Houses,  Villas, 
Seaside  Cottages,  and  Country  Houses,  together  with  Four¬ 
teen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts, with  Inside  Finish 
for  Stores  and  Banks  ;  also,  Framing  for  Dwellings,  Barn6, 
Exhibition  Buildings,  RoofB,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in 
all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters, 
and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood, 
Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  sent 
Free  by  Mail  or  Express,  on  receipt  of  Price . $10.00i 


CARPENTERS’  and  BUILDERS’ 

ASSISTANT, 

And  Wood  Workers’  Guide, 

By  L.  D.  GOULD,  Architect  and  Practical  Builder. 

Containing  23  Plates,  fully  described  ;  also,  tables  of  the 
strength  of  materials ;  technical  terms  used  by  carpenters, 
etc.,  etc.  Tliis  work  is  intended  to  combine  al!  the  knowledge 
tlie  workman  requires  to  construct  any  design  in  carpentry, 
by  a  new  and  easy  system  of  lines,  reducing  the  science  of 
construction  to  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  occupation, 
rather  than  an  unpleasant  task.  One  Svo.  volume,  hound  in 
cloth.  Price . $S.OO.. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  and  Illustrations,  allowing  the 
manner  of  constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  Porches,  Win¬ 
dows,  Versndas.  Railings,  French  Roofs,  Whservatories, 
Piazzas,  Bay-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  stvles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Honses,  Stores,  etc;,, 
etc.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid _ $10.09. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rafls.  Designed  for  Carpenter*.  Builders,  and  Stair- 
Bnilders.  Illustrated  with  Thirty  Original  Plates.  By  C. 
EDWARD  LOTH.  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large 
Quarto  Volume.  Bound  in  Cloth.  Trice . §10.00. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices,, 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(F.  0.  Box  5643.)  31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

WOOD,  TABES  &  MOSSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  A.  I. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  anil 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  lor  Grain 
Thrashing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

FARM  WAGOMS 

at  Reduced  Prices. 

ft.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

189  and  I9i  Water  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers. 

DKEER’S  IMPROVED  LIMA  BEAN. 

For  description  see  page  423,  Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1874. 
25  cents  per  paper :  5_papers,  $U)0. 

HENRY  A.  DREEK,  Pbilaciclpia. 

TATE^  &  DAVENPORT, 
Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

Office,  No.  1  Delaware  Ave.  Market, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Southern  Produce  a  specialty.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Consignors  advised  daily. 

Established  1803. 


MAY  AND  STALK  CUTTERS, 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS, 
MAY  PRESSES,  for  Hand  and  Power, 

Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works, 

H.  B.  GRIPPING, 

Farmers'  Almanac,  1875,  free.  60  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


HO 


IOW  A0 


Por  the  Middle 
Region  of  Western 
Better  lands  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  all  the  West.— No  grasshoppers.— No  ague.— No 
Indians.— 1,300,000  acres  of  the  incomparable  farming  lands 
of  Iowa,  belonging  to  the  Io*va  P,.  E.  Laud  Co.,  for  sale  on 
usual  Bailroad  land  credit  at  $5  and  $G  per  acre.— If  you 
want  a  . farm  in  the  West  —  start  right?— Call  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  or  send  for  a  Guide. 
It  costs  nothing,  and  gives  descriptions,  maps,  prices,  terms, 
locations,  and  how  to  reach  the  lands  from  Chicago  at  no 
expense  to  the  purchaser.  Address 

JOHN  B.  CALHOUN,  Land  Commissioner. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  CO., 

92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


EVERYTHING 


FOP,  THE1 


GARDEN! 

FOP. 

Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  at 
lowest  rates— monthly  wholesale  Lists  of 
which  mailed  free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

SEND  POR  IT  1  Our  Special  Price  List,  ENG¬ 
LISH  OR  GERMAN,  of 

SE33I3S. 

Strictly  Fresh  and  Pure,  GEO.  §.  HAsEELL  & 
CO.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


STEEL  PENS! 

Sold  fey  all  Sealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent,  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS, 


ANBERSOITS  STEAM  BOILER,  A  MB 
KIP3PS  MEW  ENGINE 
ARE  STANDARD,  BEST,  and  CHEAPEST. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS,  LARGE  SILVER 
MEDAL,  at  American  Institute  Fair,  1873,  also  at  Seven 
State  Pairs  and  Expositions. 

Simpler,  will  last  longer,  safer-,  and  more 
economical,  than  any  others. 

Satisfactory  Trial  given  to  any  responsible 
parties. 

SEN©  FOES.  CIRCULAR. 


CHEESE-BOX  MATERIAL. 


I’mirh  Burr  Stone  Grist  Mills, 

warranted  best  in  use,  for  Flour  or  Coarse  Feed. 
1,000,000  Hoops,  Rims,  and  Headings.— Also, 
"HOOPS  POR  TOBACCO  DRUMS,  12  to 
18  inches  wide,  y  inch  thick.  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  FACTORY  APPARATUS  and  FIXTURES. 
FACTORIES  BUILT  AND  FURNISHED  ON  CONTRACT,  and  best  Herkimer  Co.  Cltccse  Makers 
furnished.  Correspondence  solicited, 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  Little  Palls,  N.  Y. 
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L  C  API 

STANDARD  WORKS  ON 

Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  the  Dog. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Allen,  R„  L.  Domestic  Animals.  His¬ 
tory  and  Description  of  the  Horse,  Mule,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  and  Farm  Dogs.  With 
Directions  for  their  Management,  Breeding,  etc. 

12mo . , . $1  00 

Allen,  L.  E.  American  Cattle.  Their 

History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  Illus¬ 
trated.  12mo .  2  50 

Dadd,  J.  H.  The  American  Cattle  Doc¬ 
tor.  Containing  the  Necessary  Information  for 
Curing  the  Diseases  of  Oxen,  Cows,  Sheep,  etc. 

12mo .  1  50 

Darwin,  Charles.  The  Variation  of 

Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.  Illus¬ 
trated.  2  vols.  12mo .  6  00 

Elint,  Chas.  L.  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy 

Farming. . 2  50 

Guenon,  M.  E.  A  Treatise  on  Milch 

Cows,  whereby  the  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Milk 
any  Cow  will  give  may  he  accurately  determined 
by  observing  natural  marks  and  external  indica¬ 
tions  alone,  etc.  Svo.  Cloth .  75 

Harris,  Joseph.  A  Treatise  on  the  Pig. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improve¬ 
ment.  Illustrated . 1  50 

Jacques.  The  Barn-Yard.  A  Manual  of 

Cattle,  Horse,- and  Sheep  Husbandry  ;  or.  How  to 
Breed  and  Rear  Domesticated  Animals.  12mo. 

Jennings,  31.  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poul¬ 
try.  The  best  Modes  of  Breeding,  their  Feeding, 
Management,  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth.’... 

Jennings,  R.  Cattle  and  their  Diseases. 

Embracing  their  History  and  Breeds,  Crossing 
and  Breeding,  Feeding  and  Management . 

Morrell,  L.  A.  The  American  Shepherd. 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sheep  ;  with  their  Breeds, 
Management,  and  Diseases.  12mo . 

Randall,  H.  S.  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Hus¬ 

bandry.  12mo . 

Randall,  H.  S.  Sheep  Husbandry.  With 

an  Account  of  the  Different  Breeds,  and  Direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  Summer  and  Winter  Manage¬ 
ment . . 

Randall,  H.  S.  The  Practical  Shepherd. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  Diseases  of  Sheep.  Svo . 

Youatt,  W.,  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin. 

Cattle.  Being  a  Treatise  on  their  Breeds,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Diseases.  Illustrated.  12mo . 

Youatt,  W.,  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin. 

The  Hog.  A  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Feeding,  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Swine, 
etc . 

Youatt,  W.  Sheep.  Their  Breeds,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Diseases.  To  which  are  added 
Remarks  on  the  Management  of  Sheep  in  the 
United  States . . .  l  00 


1  CO 


1  75 


1  75 


1  CO 


1  DO 


2  00 


1  50 


1  00 


Herbert,  H.  W.  (Frank  Forester).  The 

Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson. 
Compiled,  Edited,  and  Illustrated  by  Frank 
Forester . . .  3  00 

Richardson,  H.  D.  Dogs.  Their  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Varieties ;  Directions  as  to  their  Man¬ 
agement,  etc.  12mo.  Cloth . .  60 

Stonehenge  oil  the  Dog .  3  75 

Warne’s  Handbook  on  Cattle;  Varieties 

and  Management. .  00 

Warne’s  Handbook  on  Sheep ;  Varieties 

and  Management .  50 

Willard,  X.  A.  Dairy  Husbandry .  s  00 

Youatt,  William.  The  Dog.  Illustra¬ 

tions.  8vo.  Cloth .  .  4  00 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

its  Agency 

to  act  as 


United  States  Life  Insurance  Company  is  now  re-organizing 
is  prepared  to  negotiate  with  gentlemen  of  business  ability 

Agents.  Previous  connection  with  the  business  is  not  considered  necessary. 

Apply  at  the  Home  Office,  261  Broadway,  New  York.  JOHN  E.  DEWITT,  President. 


[January, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1875.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  243 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  bookte  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Caitle . $  2  50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . . .  1  50 

Allen’s  (li.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (II.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen’s  (Li.  L.'»  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  .  30 

American  Rose  Cultnrist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures... .  25 

Boussingault’s  liural  Economy .  1  60 

Breech- Loader .  2  00 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . , .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardenin  g  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  . .  .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . ' .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . . : .  75 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets.. . .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. . .  .  150 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animalsand  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening..  .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  . .  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  6  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 50 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season _  3  00 

Frank  Foresters  Meld  Sports.  8vo,2vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s  ....  3  50 
Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.'  8vo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols .  10  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . .  .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller  s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  . .  100 

Harnev’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  . .  6  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $1 ;  col.  pits  6  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . 1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Protit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. .  00 

Hop  Culture. .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  G  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques*  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  150 

Johnson’s  How  Crons  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  audits  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry. . ..  .  175 

Jolmston’9  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuciiar’s  How  to  Build  Ilot-IIouses . .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  oil  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Graoe-Vine.  .  1  00 

Monckt.ou’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  0  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  f>  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Our  Farm  of 'Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer.  . 60 

Percheron  Horse .  ...  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 1  50 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c. ..  .cloth _  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Flay  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.. .  1  50 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry  .  .paper,  40c _ bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 75 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas*  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Blinker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreen’s .  .150 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors. .. .  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes... . . . . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  .  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book . . .  15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . . .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog.... .  10) 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . . .  I  00 


O.  «T.  Co.  Uecp  in  Stock  flic  following  Books: 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miiicr . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  <te  M .  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

14  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol . 12  00 

“  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive..  . 10  00 

“  Wiihers’ Church  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated .  15  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  . .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting .  .  2  00 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant.! .  2  50 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols .  20  00 

Burns’s  Architect  ur  al  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book. . . . .  100 

Burns’s  Ornamental  Drawing  Book  .  100 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . . .  5  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide . .  100 

Carpenters’ and  Joiners*  Hand-Book.  (Holly.) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (K.  Riddell.) .  10  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . . .  125 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual  . . . . .  1  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct., 1122  pp.  5  00 

Du  Brouil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys . .  .  1  50 

Fishing  in  Am  erican  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Grav’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  125 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husnmnn’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  ..  150 

Jennings  oil  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheen,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Jlorse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder .  10  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 3  00 

Mayhew’a  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  80 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  ..  100 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd. .  .  1  75 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  .  125 

Norris’  Fish  Culture...  . .  .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Vauiisher .  1  5) 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah.)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . ..  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 1  50 

Rural  Studies . 1- 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  o0 

Sillo way’s  Modern  Carpentry . 2  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough. . ; . .  1  25 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  English  edition,  Svo .  3  50 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) . •  150 

Thomas  Fruit  Culturist .  •  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide .  .  .  ... . . —  1  j-0 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . . .  30 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  . .  3  00 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Williard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  .  3  00 

Youmans's  Household  Science .  —  2  00 


FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

We  have  made  arransements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Chromes  which  we 
are  distributing.  Mu’ny  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of 'his  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where,  sunt  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  follows: 

For  the  C’hroiat©, 

“  UP  FOR.  REPAIRS,” 

Or  for  the  Chroroo, 

“  LOOK  OUT !  ” 

Letter  A.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band. . .  .$1.13 

“  11.  Wider,  “  “  . . 1.75 

“  C.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  2.75 

Letter  1).  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

“  >•  “  “  VA  “  “  .  2.00  . 

“  F.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame’  2  inches  wide . 2  50 

“  G.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 4.00 

For  the  Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band — $1.15 

“  2.  Wider,  “  “  . .  ....  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  —  2.7a 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide..  . $1.50 

“  r>.  “  “  “  2 A  -  “  . 2.00 

“  0.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2iuches  wide .  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  .  4.00 

Address  orders,  specifying  by  its  letter  or  number  the  frame 
desired,  and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY.  245  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Willow  or  Osier, 

By  WILLIAM  SCALING, 

Ten  Years  Basket  Maker  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal 
Family. 

This  little  pamphlet,  though  written  by  an  Englishman, 
and  of  course  designed  specially  for  cultivators  among  his 
countrymen,  contains  just  those  practical  instructions  for 
the  planting  and  culture  of  the  willow,  which  many  among 
us  will  be  glad  to  receive.  It  was  designed  to  enable  any 
one  unacquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  willows,  for  basket 
purposes,  to  grow  them  successfully. 

Price,  Post-paid,  25  Cents. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  £45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JOLLY  TIMES 

FOE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


BEAUTIFUL,  AMUSING,  IESTKUOTIVE 


Crandall’s  Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

CRANDALL’S 

Building-Blocks 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $2.25. 

No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.10. 
No.  *1,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.10. 

CRANDALL’S 

ILLUMINATED  PICTORIAL 

Alphabet  Cubes. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $4.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $4.25. 

CRANDALL’S 

Masquerade-Blocks, 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.10. 

CRANDALL’S 

Expression-Blocks, 

With  Letters  on  one  6ide,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail, prepaid,  60  Cts, 

CRANDALL’S 

Alphabet-Blocks. 

Red,  White,  and  Bine. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mall,  prepaid,  85  Cts. 

N .18.  — 7f  postaqe  is  vot  remitted  with  the  prices ,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  REMINGTON  WORKS, 

ILION,  1ST.  Y. 


REMINGTON 

Sewing  Machines,  Fire  Arms,  Agricultural  Implements. 


The  Remington  Sewing 
Machine  has  sprung  rapid¬ 
ly  into  favor,  as  possessing 
the  best  combination  of 
good  qualities,  namely : 
Light  running',  smooth, 
noiseless,  rapid,  durable, 
with  perfect  Lock  Stitch. 

It  is  a  Shuttle  Machine, 
with  Automatic  Drop  Feed. 
Design  beautiful  and  con¬ 
struction  the  very  best. 


Remington  No.  1  Ma¬ 
chine  for  family  use,  in 
the  third  year  of  its  existence, 
has  met  with  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  ratio  of  sales  than 
any  machine  on  the  market. 

Remington  No.  2  Ma¬ 
chine  for  manufacturing  and 
family  use,  (ready  for  de¬ 
livery  only  since  J unc,  1874), 
for  range,  perfection,  and 
variety  of  work,  is  without 
a  rival  in  family  or  workshop. 


The  highest  order  of  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  REMINGTON 
at  the  late  Vienna  Exposition. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.—  Improved  Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti- 
vat® iw,  Hoad  Sckapjciis,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Tedders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc.  Good  Agents 
Wanted.  8end  for  Circulars. 


E.  Remington  &  Sons, 
Remington  Sewing  M.  Co., 
Remington  Ag’l  Co. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the  new  Double-Barrelled  Breecli -Load! tie  Shot- 
Dun,  snap  'and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a  marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  different  governments— and  renowned  .throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of  Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 

The  REMINGTON  RIFLE  lias  won  a  large  majority  of  all  the  prizes  at  the  National  Creedmoor  Range, and  the 
highest  score  ever  made  at  any  match  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  was  made  with  a  Remington  Rifle  at  Creedmoor, 
Sept.  26th,  1874. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  OF  REMINGTON  COMPANIES. 

28L  &  283  Broadway,  New  York,  Arms. 

Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 

Chicago,  237  State  Street,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 

IJ.  -et  l-  Boston,  382  Washington  Street,  Sewing  Machines, 
liion.  W  .Cincinnati,  181  West  4th  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

*  '  Utica,  129  Genesee  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga„  De  Give’s  Opera  House,  Marietta  Street,  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  521  Seventh  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

prepared  with  a  view  to 

ECONOMY  AN®  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PI ACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  tills  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  brandies  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

the  Garden.  “  IX.  Onions. 

“  II.  Hot-beds.  “  X.  Parsley. 

“  III.  Artichoke.  "  XI.  Radishes. 

"  IV.  Beans.  “  XII.  Salsify. 

“  V.  Cabbages.  •'  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants.  “  XIV.  Forcing 

“  VII.  Lettuce.  Houses. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  - - -------  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y 


hardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tile  Market,  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Tiic  following  voluntary  notice  of  this  book  comes  from 
a  Western  market  gardener  and  shipper  of  vegetables,  and 
is  a  specimen  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“ March  23d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an- 
other  edition  of  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  Us  Influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  or  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBE 

•NOW 


i’QK  THE 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Full  of  Good  Things, 
For  Fathers  and  Mothers, 
For  Children  and  Youth, 
HSIT’  For  Everybody,  .=J1B1 

When  the  large  expense  involved  in 
providing  its  interesting  and  varied  read¬ 
ing  matter,  and  its  great  number  of 
superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  it  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  In  the  World, 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  $l.SO  a 
year ;  four  copies  for  $5  ;  ten  copies  for 
$12;  twenty,  or  moi'e,  $1  each;  to  which 
ten  cents  must  be  added  and  sent  with 
each  subscription,  whether  singly  or  in 
clubs,  to  pre-pay  postage  for  the  year 
1875,  which  must  be  done  in  New  York 
City,  by  the  Publishers. 

BETTES  YET. 

To  every  new  Subscriber  for 
1875,  that- is,- lor  the  whole  of  Yol.  34, 
the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Three  beinjti,- 
ful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and  entitled 
“Mischief  Brewing,”  “Up  for  Re¬ 
pairs,”  and  “Look  Out!”  have  been 
reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Chromos 
are  in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  given  to 
new.  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING,” 
“UP  FOR  REPAIRS,” 
“LOOK  OUT!” 

but  the  choice  must  be  named  at  the  time 
of  subscribing. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered 
at  245  Broadway  free  of  charge.  If  to  go 
by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For 

25  cents  it  will  be  Mounted, 
Varnished,  Packed,  and  sent 
Post-paid. 

N.  It. — The  Chromo  will  be  delivered : 
At  the  office,  Unmounted,  ...Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cts.  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10c.  “ 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cts.  extra. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful 
Premiums  are  offered  to  canvassers 
for  the  American  Agriculturist.  Send  to 
the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supple¬ 
ment,  containing  the  Table  of  Terms,  and 
full  Descriptions  of  Premiums.  Get  your 
friends  to  join  you,  and 

23T  SUBSCRIBE  TO-DAY. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

24-5  Broadway,  New  York. 
WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Lakeside  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 


Published  hy  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  ot  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OP  THE 

PEDIGREES  OP  TROTTING  HORSES 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  tlie  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One. — Being  a  Compilation  of  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1,000  judges  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  JosEPn  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Ray  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Iiifie, 
and  tlie  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  Tlie  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  witli  valuable  recipes  for 
tlie  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
tlie  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  tlie  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  tlie  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
tor  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses.Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  t lie  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BAltN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  Tlie  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  lor  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  I  »  i  ri’  DIU  HENDERSON, 

Author  ol  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  lias  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  tlie  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  Bowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
Tlie  work  is  characterised  by  ttie  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  lor  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  tlie  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  tlie  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings ;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose ;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  Wliat  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  tlie  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  alter 
four  years’  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  tills 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  lie  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  witli  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  tliis  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  but  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  of  gardening.— Poston  Gazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Register. 

A  fresh,  lively  work.— N.  1".  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
value.— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  what  the  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  heartily  commend  it  .—Providence  Even¬ 
ing  Press. 

A  chatty,  sensible,  profitable  book. — Cleveland  Herald. 

The  book  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  tlie  pleasantest  manner  imaginable.— Detroit  Daily  Union. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  $1.50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
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The  barnyard  may  be  taken  as  the  index  of  the 
character  of  the  farmer.  As  is  the  barnyard, 
so  is  the  farm  and  the  farmer.  It  is  well  that  all  of 
us  should  remember  that  in  this  case  it  is  no  figure 
of  speech  to  say  that  “  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.”  The  arrangement  of  the  barnyard 
is  not  for  show  altogether.  The  profits  of  the 
farm  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  it.  It  is  in  the 
yard  and  the  barns  that  the  produce  of  the  farm 
that  is  not  sold  outright  is  converted  into  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  wool,  or  milk  and  butter,  articles 
that  may  be  more  profitably  sold.  It  is  in  the  yard 
also  that  the  manure  is  made  and  kept.  The  barn 
and  barnyard  are  the  manufactory  of  the  farm,  and 
if  they  are  not  arranged  with  a  view  to  economy,  a 


large  waste  results  that  reduces  the  farmer’s  profit. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  such  barnyards  as 
that  shown  in  the  above  engraving,  The  majority 
of  farmers  in  this  country  from  necessity  begin 
business  with  small  means,  and  do  the  best 
they  can  with  the  materials  they  possess. 

The  excellence  of  farm  buildings  does  not  con¬ 
sist  so  much  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
built,  as  in  the  use  made  of  those  materials.  Use¬ 
ful  buildings  may  be  made  of  logs  or  prairie  sods, 
or  poles  and  coarse  hay,  and  these,  by  skillful  ar¬ 
rangement,  may  be  made  to  serve  as  useful  a  pur¬ 
pose  as  dressed  lumber  and  paint,  or  pressed  bricks. 
The  main  points  are  warmth,  dryness,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  for  food  is  wasted  when  an  animal  shivers  in 


its  stable,  or  when  its  health  is  injured  by  damp, 
filth,  or  bad  air.  The  owner  of  the  barnyard  here 
illustrated  has  made  good  use  of  poor  materials, 
and  his  ham  has  what  many  more  pretentious  ones 
have  not,  a  wind-break  to  the  stable  door.  A  farm¬ 
er  who  is  thoughtful  about  such  small  things  as 
this,  (although  this  is  more  important  than  it  ap¬ 
pears,)  may  be  taken  to  be  a  careful,  thrifty  man, 
who,  by  and  by,  will  be  able  to  build  a  barn  with  all 
the  modem  improvements,  and  to  build  it  properly, 
too.  The  old  proverb,  “  take  care  of  the  small 
things,  and  the  large  ones  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,”  is  applicable  to  matters  about  farms,  and 
barnyards  especially.  When  the  small  things 
are  well  watched,  large  ones  are  not  forgotten. 
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A  C.ooil  —  W.  H.  Fry,  of  Ontario, 

writes :  “  I  bought  a  pig  on  the  16th  of  last  March  for  $3, 
he  being  then  2  months  old,  and  the  smallest  of  a  litter 
of  thirteen.  I  killed  him  Nov.  18,  when  ten  months  old. 
He  weighed,  dressed,  331  lbs.  ne  was  a  cross  between 
the  Essex  and  Chester  White.’’— We  believe  this  cross  is 
giving  general  satisfaction.  A  large  sow,  bred  to  a  fine 
boned,  highly  refined,  thoroughbred  boar,  makes  a  capi¬ 
tal  cross.  It  does  not  matter  what  breed  the  sow  is,  so 
that  she  is  of  good  size,  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous. 
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Mimts  alt>oos6.  Work. 

While  the  northern  farmer  is  carefully  husband¬ 
ing  his  resources,  to  support  his  stock  during  the 
long  winter,  and  while  his  fields  are  either  covered 
with  snow,  or  bound  by  frost,  the  southern  farmer 
is  already  busy  in  preparing  for  his  crops.  The 
time  is  nearly  passed,  when  he  can  repair  his  fences, 
gather  manure,  hire  labor,  and  clear  and  break  up 
his  new  lands.  All  this  ought  to  have  been  done 
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The  active  work  of  the  farm,  if  it  has  not  already 
begun,  is  near  at  hand  ;  indeed  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  weather  is  unusually  open,  win¬ 
ter  is  scarcely  a  season  of  rest,  and  the  planter  who 
has  permitted  the  last  month  to  pass,  without  pro¬ 
curing  materials  for  compost,  without  breaking  up 
his  land,  or  who  has  not  hired  his  hands  for  the 
coming  season,  must  now  lose  no  time,  if  he  would 
not  be  behindhand.  Though  in  the  Northern  States 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  frozen  solidly, 
there  is  much  preparatory  labor  to  be  done,  if  the 
farmer  would  not  be  driven  by  his  work  through¬ 
out  the  whole  season.  There  is  much  planning  and 
thinking  to  do,  for  it  no  longer  pays  to  farm  in  a 
hap-hazard  manner,  and  to  secure  success,  a  well- 
digested  method  must  be  adopted  and  adhered  to, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  There  are  still  in  the 
newer  States  some  places,  in  which  the  soil  permits 
grain-crops  to  be  raised  year  after  year  without  ma¬ 
nure,  but  even  in  those  localities  the  experiences 
of  the  last  two  years  have  taught  farmers,  that  they 
can  not  depend  on  grain  alone  for  profit.  The  rich 
farmers  are  those  who  raise  grass  and  roots,  and 
produce  stock,  or  butter  and  cheese,  and  make 
enough  manure  to  raise  occasional  big  crops  of 
grain.  The  poor  farmers  are  those  who  depend 
on  corn  and  wheat  alone.  Even  the  greedy  locusts 
of  the  plains  spare  the  grass,  and  in  the  devastated 
districts  those  who  have  stock,  have  little  reason  to 
complain.  In  the  South  it  is  very  similar.  Cotton 
planters  are  poor,  and  find  all  the  money  their  cot¬ 
ton  crop  produces,  goes  to  buy  food  and  feed.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  raising  corn  and  fod¬ 
der  along  with  their  cotton,  not  only  produce  their 
own  supplies,  and  save  this  outgo,  but  they  make  a 
good  deal  of  manure,  and  have  less  of  fertilizers  to 
purchase.  It  is  now  a  seasonable  time  to  think 
over  and  discuss  this  subject. 


already,  or  must  be  done  forthwith.  Early  in  April 
planting  will  commence,  and  there  is  but  little  time 
now  to  spare.  Contracts  should  be  made  with  the 
help  at  ouce  ;  the  best  are  always  early  taken,  and 
the  last  who  hires  gets  the  refuse. 

Manure. — This  is  a  chief  consideration  almost 
everywhere.  The  gathering  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  studied.  To  prepare  it  for  use.is  equallj’  import¬ 
ant.  Where  there  is  little  frost,  composts  of  muck 
or  woods’  earth  with  lime,  should  be  made 
without  delay.  Decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
matter  soon  takes  place,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
useful  fertilizer  for  corn,  grass,  or  cotton  ;  if  cot¬ 
ton-seed,  or  some  stable  manure  is  composted  with 
it,  it  is  so  much  more  valuable.  Where  the  winter 
is  still  severe,  the  manure  pile  should  be  turned 
over  at  least  once,  and  twice  turning  will  pay,  as 
the  manure  will  decay  more  rapidly  ;  by  mixing  the 
different  kinds  together,  the  danger  of  dry  rot,  or 
“  fire-fanging,”  will  be  avoided.  Manure  is  of  little 
use,  until  it  is  decomposed  and  plant-food  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  as  turning  helps  to  hasten  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  labor  is  well  spent.  What  is  hauled  to 
the  field  should  he  spread  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  more  evenly  applied,  the  better  is  its  effect.  If 
left  in  heaps,  a  rain  will  dissolve  the  soluble  parts, 
and  carry  them  into  the  soil,  making  the  place 
where  the  pile  stood  too  rich,  and  robbing  the  rest 
of  the  field,  and  a  portion  is  worse  than  wasted. 

Buildings  and  Fences. — Fine  weather  in  this  month 
may  be  chosen  for  out-door  painting  and  repairing. 
The  absence  of  flies  and  dust,  and  the  slower  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  paint,  will  go  far  to  balance  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  cold  fingers.  Painting  is  a  job  that 
may  he  done  in  mittens.  Fences  should  he  made 
secure,  before  more  pressing  work  causes  this  to 
be  forgotten.  No  smaller  nail  than  a  “tenpenny” 
should  be  used  for  a  board  fence.  A  few  pounds 
of  No.  9  wire  are  useful  in  securing  the  top-rails, 
i  or  the  riders,  if  cut  into  lengths  of  18  inches,  and 
twisted  around  them,  or  the  stakes  where  they  cross. 

The  Workshop. — Abundante  of  work  may  be 
found  in  repairing  baskets,  boxes,  crates,  bags, 
tools,  and  implements,  and  for  making  new  ones 
for  use  iu  the  coming  season.  Every  little  thing 
made  at  home  prevents  the  outlay  of  money.  In 
the  workshop  a  farmer’s  boy,  when  not  at  school, 
will  find  recreation,  mid  occupation  that  will  de¬ 
velop  whatever  talon!  he  has,  and  make  him  “  stick 
to  the  farm.” 

Farmers'  Clubs  may  be  made  of  great  service, 
if  properly  conducted.  To  the  usual  discussions 
at  this  time  should  be  added,  the  consideration  of 
plans  for  making  experiments  with  artificial  ma¬ 
nures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  new  seeds,  during  the 
coming  season,  and  the  work  of  the  next  summer 
should  be  made  the  subjects  for  this  winter’s 
discussions.  If  farmers  would  read  some  works  on 
political  economy,  such  as  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  Mill’s  or  Carey’s  Political  Economy,  they 
would  be  better  prepared  to  discuss  the  subjects  of 
trade,  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  for  every  business 
man.  Late  experiences  go  to  show  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  these_ subjects,  and  of  human  nature 
generally,  would  be  valuable  to  those  who  exert  in¬ 
fluence  through  the  Clubs  and  Granges. 

Horses  need  extra  care,  as  the  damp,  changeable 
spring-weather  approaches.  An  increase  in  the 
feed  may  be  gradually  given,  and  close  attention  to 
the  health  exercised.  The  majority  of  the  ailments 
of  a  horse  are  due  to  neglect  of  some  simple  needs, 
and  the  most  prolific  cause  of  these  is  indigestion, 
by  which  all  parts  of  the  animal  may  be  seriously 
affected  ;  the  next  prolific  cause  is  exposure  to 
damp,  cold,  and  foul  air.  Sound,  nutritious  food, 
given  in  moderation,  and  at  proper  periods,  pure 
water,  and  pure  air,  will  keep  a  horse  in  health 
and  good  working  condition.  Colts  need  special 
care  now,  with  kind,  friendly  management. 

Cows  that  are  coming  iu  should  be  kept  quiet, 
and  fed  with  moderation.  If  the  calf  is  taken  away 
as  soon  as  dropped,  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
kept  there,  it  will  avoid  much  uneasiness  with 
nervous  cows,  and  often  prevent  withholding  the 
milk,  and  consequent  garget.  Obstinate  cases  of 
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garget  may  often  be  cured  by  injecting  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  bi-carbonate  of  sock,  into  the  teats  with  a 
syringe,  and  milking  it  out,  repeating  this  several 
times  a  day  ;  and  bathing  the  udder  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  with  a  little  tincture  of  arnica  in  it.  If  garget 
is  feared,  give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  at  once  as 
a  preventive,  and  milk  the  teats  frequently. 

Sheep. — Feed  as  directed  last  month,  and  watch 
the  newly  dropped  iambs,  so  that  weak  ones  may 
be  helped  to  suck.  Lambs  for  early  market  may 
be  forced  by  teaching  them  to  suck  warm  milk 
from  a  long-spouted  can,  with  a  cloth  teat  at  the 
end  of  the  spout.  They  will  quickly  learn  to  suck, 
and  relish  the  milk  if  new  and  good.  When  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  they  may  be  taught  to  nibble  a  lit¬ 
tle  fine  rye-meal  or  wheat-shorts.  But  whatever  is 
given  should  be  little  and  often. 

Maple  Sugar. — The  maple-sugar  crop  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one,  amounting  in  value  to  several  million 
dollars  annually.  In  1870  there  were  nearly  30,000,000 
pounds  of  maple  sugar,  and  1,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  made  in  the  United  States.  The  general 
quality  of  the  sugar,  however,  is  poor.  It  is  not 
made  with  cleanliness  or  care,  and  the  rough 
method  of  tapping  the  trees  with  an  ax,  injures 
them.  The  trees  should  be  bored  with  an  auger, 
not  over  one  inch  in  diameter,  if  wooden  spouts  are 
used.  The  best  sap-spout  is  a  metal  one  that  needs 
only  a  half-inch  hole,  and  has  a  hook  attached  to  it  j 
to  hang  the  pail  upon.  It  is  made  by  C.  C.  Post, 
Burlington,  Vt.  When  the  sap  is  gathered  free 
from  impurities,  and  boiled  carefully,  the  value  of 
the  sugar  is  doubled. 

Poultry.—  Eggs  and  early  chickens  may  be  had 
now,  if  the  fowls  are  fed  with  warm  feed,  and  a 
warm  nesting  place  is  provided.  Boiled  potatoes, 
mixed  with  cracked  wheat,  given  warm,  is  the  best 
stimulating  food.  A  warm  corner  of  the  barn 
should  be  provided  for  a  few  early  brooding  hens. 

Swine. — Breeding  sows  should  be  given  a  few 
roots,  or  extra  succulent  feed,  before  farrowing. 
Young  pigs  maybe  forced,  as  mentioned  for  lambs  ; 
they  will  learn  to  drink  milk  from  a  shallow  pan,  if 
their  heads  are  put  down  to  it  a  few  times.  Gentle 
treatment  of  stock  will  be  found  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  one  wants  to  feed  them  in  this  way. 
Every  animal  about  the  farm  should  be  a  pet,  and 
should  love,  and  not  fear,  its  owner.  It  will  save 
much  work  and  trouble,  if  this  is  the  rule. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Agriculturist  is  taken 
in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lay  out  work  for  every  one  every¬ 
where.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  doing 
this  for  a  limited  portion  of  our  own  country,  we 
long  ago  ceased  ta  call  these  notes  a  “  Calendar,” 
and  our  new  readers  will  find  the  title,  Hints  About 
Work,  to  describe  their  contents.  We  gather  here 
such  matters  as  the  non-professional  gardener  aud 
novice  in  farming  is  likely  to  need,  and  though 
these  “hints”  have  in  a  general  way  reference  to 
the  season,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  1  ‘  sailing 
directions.  ”  If  one  must  work  by  written  formula, 
he  will  find  the  record  of  the  work  of  one  year,  in 
which  his  failures,  as  well  as  his  good  hits,  are 
noted,  of  far  more  value  to  him  in  his  locality  than 
the  most  elaborate  calendar  made  by  another. 

Orchard  anti  Nursery. 

Care  and  attention  are  constantly  required.  The 
careless  leaving  of  a  gate  open  or  a  fence  down 
may  result  in  great  damage  to  the  young  trees  from 
the  depredations  of  cattle.  While  shutting  out  the 
stock  of  others,  properly  shut  in  your  own. 

Mice  ancl  Rabbits  need  to  be  looked  to  after  light 
snows.  Tramp  down  the  snow  around  the  trees, 
to  head  off  the  mice,  and  sprinkle  blood  upon  the 
trunks  to  keep  rabbits  away. 

Pruning.— It  pruning  is  to  be  done,  attend  to  it 
before  the  buds  swell  in  the  least.  Never  cutout  a 
branch  without  having  a  reason  for  doing  it,  and  al¬ 
so  strive  to  give  the  trees  a  low,  open  head  to  enable 


them  better  to  withstand  the  strong  winds,  to 
shade  the  trunks,  and  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  tree.  When  the  orchard  is 
cultivated,  the  heads  will  have  to  be  kept  higher 
to  allow  the  teams  to  pass  under  them. 

Suckers  should  be  cut  off,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  allow,  the  ground  directly  around  the 
trees  should  be  broken  up,  and  the  moss  and  dead 
bark  removed  by  soft-soap  wash. 

Manure  may  be  carted  to  the  orchard  at  this  sea¬ 
son  and  spread  or  placed  in  heaps.  It  can  be 
hauled  at  this  season  of  the  year  on  sleds. 

Labels  will  be  needed  for  newly  set  trees,  and 
should  be  prepared  beforehand.  Large  nursery 
labels  are  best  made  out  of  red  cedar  ;  if  this  wood 
is  not  convenient,  pine  or  chestnut  will  last  a 
few  years,  but  cedar  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Map  the  Orchard. — Show  the  boys  how  to  make  a 
correct  plan  of  the  orchards  and  nursery  ;  on  this 
should  be  indicated  the  correct  position  and  name 
of  every  tree ;  this  will  be  found  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  names  where  an  orchard  is  planted 
with  several  varieties. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Selections  of  various  kinds  of  fruits  for  planting 
out  the  coming  spring  should  be  made  early,  and 
ordered  in  time  to  set  out  as  soon  as  the  ground 
will  permit.  In  planting  a  fruit  garden  for  family 
use,  select  to  embrace  both  early  and  late  sorts 
of  each  kind.  With  care  in  selecting,  the  season 
of  each  fruit  may  be  greatly  extended. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — If  new  settings  are 
to  be  made  in  the  spring,  and  plants  are  not  at 
hand,  order  at  once,  as  they  start  so  early  that  they 
cannot  be  planted  too  soon  after  the  ground  is  open. 

Strawberries. — There  is  now  a  great  variety  of 
strawberries,  the  plants  are'  remarkably  cheap,  and 
every  one,  rich  and  poor,  should  have  an  abundance. 
A  bed  of  a  few  rods  in  extent  will  supply  a  large 
family,  if  cultivated  properly. 

Currants  coming  soon  after  the  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  supply  a  place  held  by  no  other 
fruit ;  provide  enough  bushes  to  freely  supply  the 
table  during  the  season,  and  for  jellies  and  other 
uses.  New  plants  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings 
made  either  in  the  fall  or  early  spring,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  these  plants  will  be  in  abundant 
bearing,  and  with  proper  pruning  and  manuring 
may  be  made  to  produce  fruit  of  extra  size.  Dur¬ 
ing  mild  weather,  when  the  wood  is  not  frozen, 
prune  the  bushes  and  preserve  the  cuttings  in  sand 
in  the  cellar.  The  Versailles  (red)  and  White  Grape 
are  the  most  profitable.  Every  spring  a  dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  given,  and  a  thick 
mulch  applied  to  keep  down  all  weeds. 

Gooseberries  require  the  same  general  cultivation 
as  currants,  but  need  more  pruning  to  give  the 
plants  an  open  head  to  admit  light  and  air.  The 
American  varieties  are  best,  among  these,  Hough¬ 
ton’s  and  Downing’s  Seedlings  are  favorites. 

Grapes. — The  garden  culture  of  the  grape  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  strange  that  no  more  vines  are 
planted.  The  number  of  varieties  is  now  large 
and  the  experience  of  others  in  the  neighborhood 
is  the  safest  guide  in  selecting.  We  have  given 
from  time  to  time  the  various  methods  of  pruning 
and  training  the  vine.  The  matter  is  not  difficult, 
the  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  fruit  is 
produced  on  the  new  growth,  which  will  start  this 
year  from  the  buds  now  on  the  canes.  In  pruning, 
all  the  buds  are  cut  away,  save  those  needed  to 
form  new  canes. 

Stakes  and  Trellises  may  be  prepared ;  locust  or 
red  oedur  stakes  are  most  durable,  while  chestnut 
for  horizontal  strips  is  cheap  and  fairly  lasting. 
If  locust  is  too  dear  to  be  used  for  the  whole  stake, 
a  strip  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long  may  be  set 
in  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the  post,  made  of 
other  wood,  be  spiked  to  it.  All  wood  used  for 
the  above  purposes  should  be  got  out  of  the  proper 
size  and  shape,  stored  under  cover,  and  so  piled  up 
that  the  ah'  will  have  free  circulation  through  and 
around  it.  If  the  parts  which  are  to  be  placed  in 


the  ground  are  given  a  thorough  soaking  in  petro¬ 
leum,  they  would  last  much  longer,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  case  of  locust. 

Garden. 

Whether  one  has  his  garden  in  Georgia  or  in 
Canada,  he  needs  a  hot-bed,  one  only  will  do  for 
a  private  garden,  while  the  “trucker”  needs 
rows  of  these  and  frames.  Most  plants  require 
about  six  weeks  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until 
the  time  they  are  large  enough  to  set  in  the  open 
ground,  and  this  will  serve  as  a  general  rule, 
though  not  an  absolute  one.  If  one  wishes  very 
early  tomatoes,  he  takes  his  plants  from  the  hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  were  sown,  and  transplants  them  to 
another  hot-bed  ;  and  so  with  some  others.  A  posi¬ 
tion  for  liot-beds  should  be  selected  where  there  is 
ample  shelter  on  the  north  and  west  sides ;  also  see 
that  they  are  not  placed  near  buildings  which 
harbor  mice,  as  these  pests  often  destroy  an  en¬ 
tire  sowing  of  seeds.  The  frames  should  be  18 
inches  high  at  the  back,  and  12  inches  in  front,  and 
wide  enough  to  hold  the  sash,  which  is  usually  6 
x  3  feet ;  the  length  of  the  frame  must  be  governed 
by  the  quantity  of  seeds  to  be  sown.  Frames  made 
of  inch  and  a  half  chestnut  plank  put  together 
with  hooks  at  the  comers,  are  more  durable,  and 
can  be  stored  in  a  small  space  when  not  in  use. 
Where  early  liot-beds  are  made,  they  often  require, 
what  is  called,  “lining,”  or  the  application  of  fresh 
manure  to  the  outside  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

Cold  frames  in  which  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants 
are  kept  over  winter,  require  air  every  day  when 
the  weather  is  no(  freezing.  During  storms  the  snow 
may  be  left  on  the  sashes  a  few  days  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants.  In  very  cold  nights  the  sashes 
must  be  covered  with  mats  or  shutters. 

Seeds. — Whatever  seeds  are  not  grown  at  home, 
should  be  ordered  from  some  reliable  seed-house, 
and  the  sooner  this  selection  is  made,  the  more 
likely  the  desired  varieties  can  be  had.  When  left 
until  just  before  sowing  time,  there  is  a  liability  of 
not  getting  what  is  ordered,  as  the  rarer  sorts  are 
usually  the  ones  first  sought.  The  postal  laws 
allow  seeds  to  be  sent  by  mail  at  very  cheap  rates, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  planting  an  inferior 
kind.  Never  rely  for  the  main  crop  upon  any  nov¬ 
elty,  no  matter  how  glowing  the  catalogue  descrip¬ 
tion  may  be,  success  may  attend  such  a  course,  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  otherwise.  When 
seeds  are  raised  at  home  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  dry  room,  where  mice  will  not  get  at  them. 
Such  seeds  as  beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  others, 
may  be  readily  raised  in  the  garden,  if  care  is  taken 
to  select  only  the  earliest  and  finest  formed  roots 
as  seed  bearers.  Seeds  of  cucumbers,  squashes, 
and  melons  of  all  sorts  arc  so  liable  to  mix  that 
home-raised  seed  cannot  often  be  relied  upon. 

Manure .■ — Turn  the  heap  when  too  hot,  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning,  and  to  fine  the  manure.  Sods,  muck, 
and  whatever  other  material  is  at  hand,  should  be 
composted  in  the  heap.  Save  all  house-slops  and 
whatever  can  be  turned  into  manure.  For  garden 
purposes  manure  that  has  lain  a  year  is  best,  but 
as  this  can  seldom  be  had,  every  means  must  be 
taken  to  get  it  into  a  fine  state  so  that  its  adtion  may 
be  quick  and  effective.  The  refuse  of  many  kinds 
of  factories  and  mills  can  be  utilized. 

Tools  must  be  .put  in  proper  order,  so  that  the 
men  will  not  be.  delayed  when  work  begins.  Du¬ 
plicates  of  all  the  smaller  tools  should  be  provided 
in  case  of  breakage,  and  also  for  extra  hands  which 
may  be  employed  occasionally.  Have  all  steel 
points  free  from  rust,  and  the  wood  thoroughly 
coated  with  crude  petroleum.  Mark  all  yoer  tools. 

Vegetables  stored  in  the  cellar  must  be  looked 
after,  and  if  the  weather  is  mild,  the  doors  and 
windows  opened  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  A 
ventilator  ought  to  be  provided  for  every  root- 
cellar;  it  may  be  six  to  ten  inches  square,  made  of 
pine  or  hemlock  boards  ;  place  in  one  corner  of  the 
building,  having  the  exit  tinder  the  eaves  where 
snow  and  rain  will  not  enter  ;  this  ventilator  will  take 
away  th«  disagreeable  exhalations.  A  wooden  slide 
may  be  provided  to  shut  and  open  the  ventilator. 
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Brush  and  Poles  for  peas  and  beans  must  be  cut 
now  if  not  yet  done. 

Flower  Warden  and  Lawn. 

But  little  can  be  done  here  except  to  follow  the 
hints  of  last  month.  Should  the  snow  be  off,  the 
rubbish  which  was  left  last  fall  may  be  gathered 
and  removed  to  the  manure,  or  burn  heap,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  any  of  the  coverings  given  to 
half  hardy  plants  have  been  removed  by  winds  or 
other  means,  replace  them  immediately.  Make 
plans  for  any  improvements  which  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  this  spring.  If  new  roads  or  walks  are  to 
be  made,  gravel  and  other  road  material  may  be 
carted  while  the  teams  are  not  busy. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — If  any  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
spring,  order  now,  so  that  they  may  be  on  hand  as 
soon  as  the  ground  will  allow  them  to  be  set. 
Evergreens,  with  a  fair  share  of  deciduous  kinds 
intermixed,  make  a  better  appearance  than  if  cither 
was  used  alone.  Never  set  evergreens  so  near  the 
house  that  they  will  exclude  light  from  the  rooms. 


Wreenliouse  and  Wiadow  Plants. 

The  plants,  both  in  the  house  and  greenhouse, 
should  now  look  their  best,  and  this  can  only  be 
secured  with  care  and  attention.  The  plants  must 
be  kept  in  a  growing  and  healthy  condition.  Care¬ 
ful  ventilation  is  needed,  and  a  constant  watch  for 
the  numerous  insects  which  infest  all  house-plants. 

Camellias.— Re-pot,  if  they  need  it,  when  the 
bloom  is  over.  Use  fresh  loam,  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  sand,  taking  care  that  the  earth  is 
pressed  down  firmly  around  the  roots.  Keep  in  a 
cool  house,  and  syringe  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Forcing. — Such  plants  as  Astilbe  Japonica  and 
Diceutra,  and  the  like,  may  now  be  brought  from 
the  cellar,  and  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  soon  show  their  flower-stalks.  Both  of 
the  above  plants  are  excellent  for  forcing. 

Greenhouse  Shrubs,  such  as  Acacias,  Banksias, 
Daphnes,  Oranges,  etc.,  which  flower  in  the  early 
spring,  will  not  usually  require  watering  more  than 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Give  plenty  of  air,  for 
without  it  the  plants  will  not  produce  perfect  flowers 

Cuttings  may  be  made  now  of  the  various  soft- 
wooded  plants,  which  will  be  needed  either  for 
planting  the  borders  in  spring,  or  for  exchanges. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  13th,  1875, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  also  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1874: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Hurley.  Outs. 
2Z  We  this  m’th324,000  45!), 000  1,617,000  13.800  57,000  407,000 

35  d’s  lust  m’tli367,00S  2,376,000  1,401,000  129,000  307,000  1,312,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Burley.  Outs. 

23  d’s  this  in’tli291,000  2,911,000  1,918,000  31,000  251,000  2,105,000 

25  d’s  last  m’tli  360,000  3,001,000  2,315,000  92,000  289,000  1,209,000 

‘4.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Burley.  Oats. 

23 days  1874... 334, 000  459,000  1,647,000  13,800  57,000  407,000 

24  days  1873. .  .280,416  2,192,000  279,000  26,000  75,000  553,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn..  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

33  days  1871.  ..291,000  2,911,000  1,918,600  34,000  251,000  2,105,000 

24  days  1873. .  .328,000  2,651,000  1,614,000  43,000  289,000  1,410,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  hush.  bush.  hush.  hush.  hush. 

Jan.  11,  1875.  .3,675,122  1,019.000  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,617 

Dec.  7,  1874.  .4.513,396  1.220,973  15,925  168,391  890,899  135,622 

Nov.  9,  1814.. 3.680,141  1.727,510  19.133  117,185  791,722  135,882 

Nov.  10,  1813.  .1,720,338  3,133,896  22,007  232,942  735,158  82,671 

4.  Beceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 

to  Dec.  1  st. 


1874 

T873 

4872 

1811 

1870 


1874 

181:1 

137? 

1371 

1870 

1869 


Fiour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

obis.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

2:3,701,500  17.723,200  337.600  3.428. 100  3,584.500 
. ..1a3,500  22, .61, <00  18,552,200  950,260  2,153  000  3,385,900 
••■■137.300  1,349  100  29,928,100  474'.600  I’.SlsifiOO  sSbOOO 

- 20.042,300  1,107,900  3.839.400  6,639,400 

i... .430,400  1 1,124, (00  4,805,100  581,500  3.984,700  6,167.500 

Receipts  of  Breadstufs  in  New  York  in  each  of  the 
last  six  years; 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

I'bls.  hush.  bush.  hush,  bush!  bush. 

- 1.011.207  1 1.8 1 7.2 1 5  20.339.000  502,111  2.776,025  10,792.019 

- 3.546. '68  33.559.870  24,539,345  992,441  2,443,526  11,235,490 

.  ...8,031.771  16,339,113  25,292.156  491.563  5,117.351  12.486,348 

- 8.649.01.5  26.518,360  27,403,156  1,055.621  3.869.123  12,546,966 

....1.143.993  24,033,742  9,143,478  550,169  5,020,718  9,626,606 
....3,535,716  23(813,652  11,666,784  351,803  3.007,958  8,747,322 


6.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1874. . 

..2,177,608 

31,701,249 

19,000,995 

641,661 

3,560 

122,528 

1873. . 

..1,655,331 

27,801,829 

15,587,527  : 

1,009,143 

19,376 

49,710 

1872. . 

..1.179,050 

-13,144,956 

27,864,000 

668,547 

22,656 

81.4S0 

1871.. 

.  .1,659,755 

21,968,643 

13,046,570 

525,772 

98,745 

47,310 

1870  . 

..1,950,234 

18,416,035 

487,792 

92.431 

-v - 

28,986 

1869. . 

..1,583,211 

IS, 240, 586 

1,637,586 

142,542 

— 

49,393 

7.  Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York,  Jan.  1: 

187-2.  1873.  1874.  1875. 

Western  and  State  Flour... 330, 197  322,124  244,412  261,169 


Canada  Flour .  300  1,800  1,050  100 

Southern  Flour .  25,974  36,700  24,289  15,320 

California  Flour .  100  3,000  -  250 

Grand  total,  bbls . 356,271  363,624  260,751  277,439 

8.  Comparative  Stock  of  Grain  in  New  York,  Jan.  1: 

1872.  1873.  1874.  1875. 

Wheat,  bushels . 4,227,181  1,996,984  1,258,600  4,600,711 

Corn,  bushels  . 1,439,804  6,125,803  1,272,500  1,146,408 

Rye,  bushels . 573,557  110,854  14,630  114,899 

Bariev,  bushels .  565,772  1,211,176  194,400  561,951 

Oats,  bushels . 2,874,586  1,765,699  471,600  1,283,464 

Malt,  bushels .  129.480  258,402  26,530  182,775 

Teas,  bushels .  9,500  9,292  12,470  15,139 


Current  Wholesale  1’rices. 


Price  of  Gold . 

Dec.  12. 

Ill  5-8 

Jan.  12. 

113  3-8 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  4)3  70 

© 

5  80 

$4  00 

©  5  75 

super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

4  80 

© 

3  50 

4  75 

©  7  25 

Extra  Western . 

4  65 

8  25 

4  60 

@  8  00 

Extra  Genesee . 

5  00 

© 

7  00 

5  00 

@  6  75 

Superfine  Western. . 

8  70 

© 

4  40 

4  00 

(at  4  50 

Rye  Flour . 

4  35 

@ 

5  60 

4  00 

©  5  25 

Corn-Meal.  . 

4  20 

© 

5  00 

4  00 

@  4  85 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  25 

© 

1  40 

1  25 

@  l  35 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber. 

l  05 

© 

l  30 

1  07 

@  l  31 

Corn— Yellow . 

89 

© 

04 

87V@  90 

Mixed  . 

88 

© 

96 

86 

©  96 

White . 

39 

© 

95 

87 

@  89 

Oats  -  Western . 

67 

@ 

70 

67 

@  71 

06 

© 

70 

65 

©  71 

92 

© 

93 

93 

@  96 

11a  nr, icy  . . . 

1  25 

@ 

1  05 

1  25 

@  1  60 

Hay— Hale,  ift  100  lbs . 

55 

© 

95 

55 

@  95 

Straw,  ^  100  lbs . 

40 

© 

65 

45 

@  65 

Cotton—  Middlings.  ?(  lb  ...  14 

Mops—  Crop  of  1874.  10  lb .  35  © 


Feathers— Live  Geese,  10  lb 

Seed— Clover.  ifMb  . 

Timothy.  10  bushel . . 

Flax.  '#  bushel . 

Sugar— Ileli’g&  Grocery  19  lb 
Molasses.  Cuba.  IDgal.  ...  . 

New  Orleans,  IP  gal  . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c..$»n>. 

Seed  Leaf,  10  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  10  lb 

Domestic,  palled,  10  ft . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  10  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— 10  ton 


143$ 

50 

65 

10 


35  @ 

'■>%© 

2  7a  @2  85 
2  15  @  2  20 
CM©  " 
32  @ 


I5>$@ 
37  ® 
35  @ 
10H@ 
2  75  @ 
2  05  © 


155$ 
50 
65 
105$ 
2  85 
2  40 


no  © 

17  © 

9  © 

S  © 

28  © 

27  © 

.  10  @ 

. 

.  43  75  @46  00 

Fork— Mess,  10  barrel . 20  G2V®20  75 

Prime  Mess,  10  barrel  .  _  19  50  @20  50 

Beef— Plain  mess .  9  50  @11  00 

I, a  lit),  in  ti  cs.  &  barrels,  10  lb 

Butter— State,  lb . 

Western,  lb  . 

Ciieese..  .  . .  . 

Beans— 10  lmshel .  1  60 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?)  bu 
Eggs— Fresh,  3R  dozen 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys — 10  ib . 

Geese,  10  pair . 

Ducks,  10  pair . 

Pigeons,  ?>  dozen .  2  25 

Woodcock,  ?)  pair _ 

Grouse,  1ft  pair . 

Partridges,  ?)  pair. 

Venison,  10  lb . 

Wild  Ducks,  ?>  pair. 

Wild  Turkeys,  H)  lb 

§UAIL,  10  dozen . 

ares.  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair _ _ 

Turnips  $  bbl .  1  00 

Cabrages— 10  100 . . .  3  50 

Onions—' $  bbl. . . 

Potatoes—?)  bbl. 

Sweet  Potatoes— $  bbl .  3  00 

Broom-corn 
Grapes,  $  lb 

Apples— 10  barrel .  1  00 

Cranberries—?)  bbl . 

Green  Peas,  new,  ?)  bushel.. 

Squash.  ?)  bbl . 

Cauliflowers,  ?)  dozen .  150 

Horse  Radish,  per  bbl .  5  00 

Peppers,  per  160.. 

Celery,  ?)  dozen  . 


6 

@ 

9'4 

45 

Nominal. 

65  y 

58 

@ 

67 

19  y 

17V@ 

20K 

25 

9 

© 

25 

60 

8 

@ 

60 

65 

23 

@ 

65 

55 

27 

© 

55 

38 

16 

37K 

Sjlf 

Sk@ 

9 

00 

43  50 

@47  00 

20  00  @20  50 
18  73  @19  50 
9  50  @10  50 


13V©  14V 

13  14  Yz 

25 

©  45 

25 

©  4a 

IS 

@  35 

18 

@  35 

6 

@  16 

6 

©  16)4 

1  60 

©  2  70 

1  60 

@  1  70 

1  25 

@  1  33 

1  25 

©  1  35 

24 

©.  30 

29 

©  33 

10 

©  15 

10 

©  18 

6 

@  15 

10 

@  17 

1  37 

@  2  50 

1  00 

©  2  25 

50 

@  80 

50 

@  1  00 

2  25 

@  2  50 

— 

©  - 

50 

@  65 

— 

©  - 

40 

®  75 

50 

©  65 

30 

@  75 

40 

@  65 

10 

©  16 

10 

©  16 

30 

@  1  75 

40 

@  1  75 

— 

@  — 

15 

@  20 

90 

©  1  50 

90 

@  2  00 

50 

@  75 

SO 

@  50 

35 

@  40 

30 

@  40 

1  00 

@  1  25 

1  00 

@  1  25 

3  50 

@10  00 

4  00 

@  7  50 

2  25 

©  3  00 

2  25 

@  3  00 

1  75 

@  2  50 

1  62 

@  2  25 

3  00 

@  3  25 

3  00 

©  4  00 

9 

@  14 

9 

@  15 

3 

@  10 

8 

©  9 

1  00 

@  2  25 

1  00 

@  2  25 

2  25 

@10  00 

5  90 

@10  09 

1  65 

@  2  00 

1  85 

@  1  90 

1  25 

@  1  75 

— 

©  - 

1  50 

©  5  00 

— 

©  - 

5  00 

@10  00 

5  00 

@10  00 

50 

©  1  00 

— - 

©  - 

— 

@  - 

1  oo 

@  1  50 

Gold  has  been  up  to  113,  and  down  to  Uli,  closing  Jan¬ 
uary  12th,  at  112J  as  against  lllf  on  December  12tb.... 
Produce  movements  have  shown  less  animation.  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  sales  of  Breadstuffs  have  been  on  a  restricted 
scale,  and  values  have  been  generally  depressed.  There 
has  been  less  inquiry  from  export  buyers,  checked,  in 
part,  by  the  scarcity  of  ocean  freight  room.  Toward 
the  close,  rather  more  demand  has  been  noted  at  the  rul¬ 
ing  figures,  chiefly  for  shipping  grades  of  Flour,  No.  2 
Spring  and  Amber  Winter  Wheat,  new  mixed  Corn,  Can* 
ada  West  Barley,  and  mixed  Oats,  on  a  steadier  basis  as 
to  values. ..  .Provisions  have  been  in  fairly  active  de¬ 
mand — hog  products  attracting  more  attention  from 
speculative  and  export  buyers — and  closing  more  firmly 

_ Cotton  has  been  quite  freely  dealt  in,  largely  on 

speculative  account,  at  advanced  prices. ..  .Wool  has 
been  more  sought  after,  and  quoted  stronger  in  price. 
The  stock  of  domestic  Wool  in  this  market  on  the  1st 
inst.,  comprised  7,217,000  lbs.  (as  against  4,559.000  lbs.  a 
year  ago),  including  of  Domestic  Fleece,  1,494,000  lbs. : 
Pulled,  410,000  lbs.;  Tub-washed  and  Scoured,  106.000 
lbs.;  Texas,  1.207,000  lbs.;  California  and  Oregon  Spring, 
1,987,000  lbs.;  California  and  Oregon  Fall,  1,027,000  lbs. ; 
California  and  Oregon  Pulled,  23,000  lbs.;  Colorado,  20,- 

000  lbs.;  Georgia  and  Lake,  43,000  lbs _ Hops,  Hay, 

Straw,  and  Tobacco,  have  been  held  with  more  confi¬ 
dence,  though  not  active ....  Seeds  have  shown  more 


firmness,  with  a  better  demand  noted  for  Clover,  both 
Western  and  State. 

New  York  live-Stock  Markets. 


receipts. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Dec.  21 .  8,546  84  1,074  18.6S5  40,949  69,338 

Dec.  28  .  6,547  77  688  19,650  39,559  66,521 

Jan.  4  .  7,416  47  518  13,745  19,386  41,112 

Jan.  11 .  7,299  110  817  23,362  35,011  66,029 

Total  for  4  Weeks..  29,808  318  3,097  75,442  134,935  243,600 

do.  for  prev.o  Weeksil, 272  351  6,346  136,732  247,412  432,113 

Beeves.  Cmos.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 
Average  per  Week .  .  7,452  79  774  18,860  33,734 


do.  do.  last  Month...  8,254  70  1,269  23’, 346  49J42 
do.  do,  prey's  Month..  9,817  59  1,710  29,887  42177 


Beef  Cattle  .—As  compared  with  the  supply  for  1873, 
that  of  1S74  shows  an  increase  of  11,289  beeves,  although 
a  decrease  occurred  in  all  other  classes  of  stock.  In 
looking  back  over  the  business  of  the  past  year,  the 
most  noticeable  facts  are  the  falling  off  in  quality  of  the 
stock  offered  here,  and  the  higher  rates  paid  for  fat  stock  ; 
but  chiefly  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  business  of 


the  butchers,  which  has  caused  numerous  and  heavy 
failures.  Commission  men  have  lost  at  least  $300,000,  by 
reason  of  these  failures.  For  the  past  month  business 
has  been  generally  active,  with  only  slight  fluctuations  in 
values.  The  closing  business  showed  a  gain  over  the 
prices  of  the  week  previous,  with  an  active  market. 
Native  steers  ranged  from  9)4c.  for  poor  liyc.  f)  lb 
for  premium  beasts,  to  dress  55  to  60  lbs.  ^  gross  cwt. 
Texans  sold  for  9  cents,  to  dress  54  lbs.,  and  a  lot  of  year¬ 
ling  heifers  brought  Syc.  7?  lb.  to  dress  54  lbs.  cwt. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
week  ending  Bunge.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Dec.  21 . S  @15>$c.  10K@ll>$c.  11  c. 

Dec.  28 .  8  @14)$c.  103$®113(C.  llHc. 

Jan.  4 .  7%®14  c.  10X@llkc.  11  c. 

Jan.  11 . 8  @14H<x  10JSf@ll>$c.  11  c. 


Milch  Cows. — The  market  for  cows  lias  been  with¬ 
out  change,  with  a  brisk  demand.  Choice  fresh  milkers 
sold  quickly  for  $50@,$90  per  head.  Springers  were  not 

wanted . Calves. — There  has  been  a  steady  demand 

for  good  veals,  and  the  market  may  be  called  active  at 
7@llc.  lb.  for  poor  to  good.  Grassers  are  selling  at 
$7@$12  per  head.  36  yearlings  sold  for  $18@$18.75  per 

bead . Sheep  and  lambs,-A  large  business  has 

been  done  in  sheep,  without  change  in  prices.  Poor  to 
good  sheep  sold  at  the  close  at  5X@7Xc.  <jf)  lb.,  and  a  lot 
of  mixed  extra  sheep  and  lambs  at  8%c.  f!  lb  ...  Swine. 
— There  is  nothing  new  to  notice  in  regard  to  swine. 
The  market  has  been  steady,  and  closes  with  sales  of  livs 
hogs  at  7kfc.  <p  B>.  for  160  lb.  Ohios,  and  dressed  at  Sy 
@8%c.  for  Western,  and  Syia)9c.  $  lb.  for  City. 


N.  Y.  Live  Stock  Trade  for  1874. 


Beef  Cattle. — Total  reported  receipts  in  ’74.*. .454,000 


do. 

do.  do. 

’73.. 

.443,000 

do. 

do.  do. 

’72. . 

.425.000 

do. 

do.  do. 

’71. 

..381,000 

Average  Weekly  Receipts 

during  1874 . 

...8,730 

Average  prices  $  tt>  for 

the  net  weight  of  the 

dressed 

carcasses,  ranged  in  Jan.  10|@llc.,  Feb.  10f@,10£c.,  Mar. 
10}@ll*c.,  April  ll®10ic„  May  llj@,llc.,  June  UJ@12@ 
ll}c.,  July  ll@llic.,  August  llj@llc.,  Sept.  10-|@10£c., 
Oct.  10@10J@9}c.,  Nov.  9£@10c.,  Dec.  10@llie.  These 
prices  are  for  good  qualities  ;  extras  run  higher,  and 
lower  grades  much  under  these  figures. 

Of  these  cattle  about  260,000  arrived  at  the  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  yards,  30,000  at  the  Wehawken  yards,  and  160,000  at 
the  One-hundreth  street  yards.  They  were  credited  to 
the  following  States :  Illinois  230,000,  Texas  75.000,  Ken¬ 
tucky  32.000,  Missouri  30.000,  Ohio  25,000,  Virginia  14,000, 
N.  Y.  13,500,  Indiana  12,500,  Colorado  12,500,  Iowa  6,000, 
Michigan  1.400,  Kansas  1,100,  Canada  850,  Pennsylvania 
400,  with  smaller  lots  from  N.  J.,  Md.,  and  Neb.  Doubt¬ 
less  Illinois  gets  credit  for  some  cattle  merely  brought 
through  that  State,  and  Texas  for  some  gathered  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  etc. 

Milch  Cows.— Reported  receipts  for  the  year, 
3,700.  or  about  70  a  week. 

Veal  Calves. — Receipts  for  the  year  about  100,000, 
or  about  2,000  a  week,  ranging  from  600  a  week  in  Jan. 
and  Feb.,  to  3,000@4,400  in  May  and  June. 

Sheep  and  lambs.- Receipts  for  the  year  about 
1,200,000,  or  23,000  a  week,  ranging  from  10,000  a  week  in 
May  to  near  30,000  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  The  prices  $  fi> 
live  weight  for  good  sheep,  ranged  from  7c.  to  9c.  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1st  and  May  15th  ;  and  for  shorn  sheep  5|@ 
6f-c.  from  June  to  Dec.,  and  7c.  in  December. 

hive  Hogs.— Receipts  for  the  year  about  1,800,000, 
or  35,000  a  week,  ranging  from  20,000  to  30,000  a  week  in 
winter  and  midsummer,  to  40,000  and  50,000  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  Prices  tt>  live  weight  5@6c.  the 
first  six  months,  7@7}c.  in  July,  Aug.  and  Sept. ;  6j@7c. 
Oct.  1  to  Nov.  15  :  7i@"ic.  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  The  weekly 
receipts  of  live  hogs  in  the  N.  Y.  markets  have  ranged 
about  as  follows:  1869,  6,000;  1870.  17,000  ;  1871,  25,000; 
1872,  37,000  ;  1873,  38,000  ;  1874,  34,000. 
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Xo  l*e  Slad  willioiit  Money.— There 
will  be  found  upon  our  Premium  List  (see  page  73)  a 
large  number  of  most  useful  and  valuable  articles,  all  of 
which  are  new  and  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  any  of 
which  can  be  obtained  without  money  and  with  but  a  lit- 
tle  well  directed  effort.  Among  these  are :  Beautiful 
Silver-Plated  Articles  —  Fiue  Table-Cut¬ 
lery — Gold  Pens  witli  Silver  Cases — Chil¬ 
dren’s  Carriages,  Swings,  etc. —Watches— 
Pianos  —  Itlelodeons  —  Pocket-Knives  — 
Guns— Cultivators — Sewing',  Knitting,  and 
Washing'  Machines — Books,  etc.,  etc. — 
Read  all  of  page  73,  and  see  how  easy  you  can  obtain  one 


or  more  of  these  good  and  desirable  articles. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inflicting  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Remitting  Money:  —  i'iiccks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  :  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-OJhce  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  tiie  letter  in 
the  presence;  of  the  postmaster,  and  talcs  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

ESP  N.B.— Xlae  New  Postage  Law. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tine  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Boiiml  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 
three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at 75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

©in*  Western  Office. — Our  friends  in 
the  West  are  reminded  that  we  have  an  office  at  Lake¬ 
side  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Busbey.  Subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist  are 
taken  there,  and  sample  copies  of  the  paper  and  chromo 
are  delivered,  and  orders  received  for  advertising  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  New  York.  All  our  books  are  on  sale 
at  tiie  Western  Office.  Please  call  and  examine,  buy, 
subscribe,  and  advertise. 

I5ai«sy — BSiisy — Busy, — Those  in  charge  of 
the  Premium  Department  in  this  office  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  busy,  for  over  a  month  past,  in  sending  off  a  very 
large  stock  of  the  splendid  articles  offered  in  tiie  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Illustrated  Premium  List.  (If  any  reader  has 
failed  to  get  u  copy  of  that  extra  sheet,  send  for  it  without 
delay.)  The  15,000  men,  women,  and  children,  wiio 
have  received  these  various  premiums,  have  been  delight¬ 
ed  with  them  in  almost  all  cases.  February  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  season  for  a  multitude  of  others  to  get,  free,  their 
choice  out  of  a  large  variety  of  first  rate  useful  articles. 
You,  reader,  may  as  well  be  one  of  the  fortunate  recipi¬ 
ents  of  these  premiums,  and  do  it  this  month.  See 
page  73,  and  also  read  over  the  Illustrated  Premium  Sup¬ 
plement — sending  for  it  if  you  have  not  a  copy  at  hand. 

Changes  anil  Improvements. — No 

doubt  that  to  many  constant  readers  this  issue  of  the 
paper  will  wear  a  slightly  unfamiliar  look.  If  they  try 
to  find  why  this  is,  the  most  that  they  will  discover  is 
that  the  different  departments  arc  not  in  precisely  the 
same  places  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
them.  Change  is  of  hut  little  use  unless  it  brings  im¬ 
provement,  and  in  this  case  we  think  the  improvement 
very  material,  Formerly  each  department  was  within  a  set 


boundary,  but  now  while  each  has  more  reading  matter 
than  ever  before,  and  the  Boys  and  Girls  columns  twice 
as  much,  they  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  made 
larger  or  smaller,  to  meet  the  need  of  each  month.  In 
certain  months  in  the  year  we  are  pressed  for  room  for 
advertisements,  but  wo  could  not  formerly  add  a  single 
leaf  to  a  number  without  so  increasing  the  weight  that 
the  subscribers  would  he  charged  double  postage.  Now 
that  postage  is  paid  here  and  by  the  pound,  we  can  add 
as  we  please,  and  in  arranging  so  that  any  amount  of 
advertising  can  bo  accommodated,  we  have  been  able  to 
give  more  room  to  reading  matter,  and  thus  every  one  is 
benefitted.  The  newness  of  the  mechanical  arrangement 
will  wear  off  with  a  single  month,  and  each  reader  will 
have  very  much  more  than  we  have  ever  before  given. 

Xiaai  EBoaailcei*,  Esq. — Those  who  have  read 
the  Agriculturist  these  many  years,  have  of  late  felt  the 
loss  of  the  teachings  of  the  Hookertown  Squire.  Though 
the  same  pen  has  given  them  good  articles  in  another 
form,  they  have  not  recognized  him,  and  have  often  asked  ' 
for  Tim  Bunker.  The  old  gentleman  has  been  a  great 
traveler  of  late  years,  and  now  that  he  has  once  more 
quietly  settled  down,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  his 
letter  in  the  present  number  is  but  a  renewal  of  his  for¬ 
mer  series.  To  our  newer  readers,  those  who  only  now 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Squire  Bunker,  w’e  can  say  , 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  tl^e  country,  and  ; 
that,  under  his  quaint  way  of  putting  things,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great  deal  of  sound  practical  sense.  And  wc  may 
add  just  here,  that  the  collected  “  Tim  Bunker  Papers,” 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  (See  Book  List,)  are 
not  only  entertaining  reading,  but  contain  the  most  solid 
sugar-coated  instruction,  and  every  farmer  hoy,  and 
every  farmer  man  too,  will  be  profited  as  well  as  amused 
by  reading  the  hook,  and  ought  to  do  it. 

B.  M.  Bliss  <fc  Sons’  F’rizes. 

—Last  spring  these  enterprising  seedsmen  made  the 
very  liberal  offer  of  $1,500  in  prizes  for  the  largest  yield 
of  potatoes  grown  from  seed  purchased  of  them.  Of 
this  amount  $750  was  for  the  largest  yield  from  one 
pound  of  seed,  and  $750  for  the  largest  yield  from 
one  quarter  of  an  acre.  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  decide  upon  and  award  the  prizes.  The}' 
made  their  report  in  December  last,  from  which  we  are 
only  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  winners  of  first  prizes 
in  each  class.  For  the  largest  quantity  of  Extra  Early 
Vermont,  from  one  pound  of  seed:  1st  prize  of  $100  to 
A.  K.  Titus,  Wilmington,  Vt.,  yield,  703  lbs.  For  the 
largest  quantity  of  Compton's  Surprise  from  one  pound  : 
1st  prize  of  $100,  to  P.  C.  Wood,  Esther,  HI.,  yield,  900 
lbs.  For  the  largest  quantity  of  Brownell's  Beauty  from 
one  pound:  1st  prize  of  $100,  to  H.  C.  Pearson,  Pitcairn, 
N.  Y.,  yield,  1,018  lbs.  For  the  largest  quantity  of  Extra 
Early  Vermont,  grown  on  one-quarter  acre  :  1st  prize  of 
$100,  to  D.  Steck,  Hughesville,  Pa.,  yield,  0,247  lbs.  For 
the  largest  quantity  of  Compton's  Surprise  on  one- 
quarter  acre:  1st  prize  of  $100,  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Royce, 
Home,  East  Tenn.,  yield,  7,350  lbs.  For  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  Brownell’s  Beauty  on  one-quarter  aero :  1st  prize 
of  $100,  to  A.  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  yield,  8,899  lbs. 

A  Pig-eon  Show. — The  National  Colum- 
barian  Society,  whose  first  show  last  year  was  such  a 
success,  will  hold  its  second  exhibition  in  New  York 
City,  on  the  25th  inst.  The.  Secretary  is  L.  Burlingame, 

14  Murray  street,  who  will  furnish  prize  lists. 

Aid  for  Kansas.— We  are  requested  to 
state  that  women  and  children’s  clothing  and  money 
will  he  needed  for  some  months  yet  in  Kansas.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Granges  that  desire  to  assist  their  brethren  in 
Kansas,  may  communicate  direct  with  John  G.  Otis, 
State  Agent  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  W.  P.  Pope- 
noe,  or  Halstead  Johnson,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

XBiat  “GSRANB  BAZAAR.”— We 

have  before  spoken  of  the  assortment  of  goods,  wares, 
seeds,  implements,  animals,  books,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  arrayed 
in  our  advertising  columns,  as  a  “  Grand  Bazaar,”  where 
the  reader  is  introduced  directly  to  a  very  great  variety 
of  articles  brought  together  by  a  multitude  of  dealers, 
all  of  whom  are  believed  to  be  men  who  will  do  what 
they  promise.  (Those  in  special  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  instructed  not  only  to  shut  out  quacks,  medi¬ 
cal  or  other  nostrums,  etc.,  hut  to  admit  no  advertiser 
whom  they  would  not  he  willing  themselves  to  send  an 
order  to  with  cash  in  advance,  if  necessary.)  This  de¬ 
partment  is  a  great  convenience  to  our  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  scattered  all  over  this  country,  and 
in  many  other  lands.  It  will  pay  them  to  carefully  exam¬ 
ine  all  the  advertisements,  for  many  business  hints  and 
suggestions  will  thus  he  gathered.  They  will  also  find 
what  is  for  sale,  and  where.  The  present  Mail  facilities 
for  cheap  carriage  of  seeds  and  many  other  articles  gives 
almost  equal  advantage  to  the  remotest  dweller  in  the 


distant  territories,  and  those  near  populous  centers. 
We  Introduce  our  Readers  to  these  Dealers  ;  they  invite 
you  to  examine  their  offerings,  to  send  for  their  circu¬ 
lars,  etc.  When  writing  to  them,  please  let  them  know 
you  belong  to  the  great  American  Agriculturist  family, 
and  you  may  expect  and  will  receive  good  treatment. 

SUNBBRX  HUMBUGS.— Last  month 
we  gave,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  new 
friends  who  make  our  acquaintance  with  the  new  year, 
an  outline  sketch  of  the  Humbug  family,  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  some  of  tiie  more  prominent  genera  and  species. 
We  might  in  that  article  have  discussed  the  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution  of  humbugs,  for  they  spread  from  the 
point  where  they  originate— usually  from  east  to  west, 
hut  not  always,  at  a  rate  of  progression  which  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  observe  them.  As 
one  who  goes  from  a  city  to  some  distant  and  secluded 
village  finds  that  the  fashions  in  the  village  are  just 
what  were  in  vogue  in  the  city  two  or  three  years  ago, 
so  our  humbug  files  of  to-day  show  that  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  mining  towns  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  are  being 
infested  by  the  same  humbugs  which  but  a  few  years 
before  were  making  New  York  and  Chicago  the  scene  of 
their  operations.  Requests  come,  as  heretofore,  to  ex¬ 
pose  this  or  that  person  who  tire  writer  thinks  is  engag¬ 
ing  in  some  swindle.  It  is  very  easy  to  write  to  us 
“show  him  up,” 

and  it  would  he  equally  easy  for  us  to  act  upon  this  re¬ 
quest,  but  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  these  coiumns 
are  conducted.  While  we  take  much  responsibility  in 
protecting  the  public  from  loss  by  exposing  frauds,  we 
take  also  the  greatest  care  that  no  innocent  person  shall 
be  injured.  It  is  only  those  who  pursue  a  systematic 
and  persistent  course  of  fraud  whose  portraits  are  re- 
garded  as  worthy  a  place  here _ Some  of  our  corre¬ 

spondents  think  we  are  too  lenient  with  the 

RE  AT,  ESTATE  AGENTS 

of  whom  they  have  complained.  This  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which,  while  we  have  no  doubt  that  deceit  is 
practiced  by  the  holding  out  of  extravagant  promises, 
we  have  no  actual  proof  that  fraud  has  been  committed. 
We  have,  some  months  ago,  given  extracts  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  these  real  estate  chaps,  and  left  our  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  plan  of  operations  is 
this.  You,  the  reader,  advertise  a  farm  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  for  sale :  in  all  probability  you  will  receive  a  letter 
from  one  of  these  New  York  concerns  guaranteeing  to  sell 
your  property  before  a  given  date,  for  a  commission  of 
2J  per  cent,  but  for  preliminary  advertising  and  other 
expenses,  they  wish  you  to  remit  $10  or  $5,  as  the  case 
may  ho.  The  complaints  made  are  that  tiie  agents  get 
the  $5  or  $10  and  do  not  sell  the  property.  The  strange 
part  in  ail  this  is,  that  anybody  can  he  so  innocent  as  to 
believe  that  they  would.  An  agent  can  no  more  guar¬ 
antee  the  sale  of  real  estate  than  he  can  the  drawing  of  a 
lottery  ticket,  and  the  very  fact  that  one  promises  the 
impossible  should  deter  all  sensible  people  from  trusting 
;  him...  A  cold  climate  does  not  seem  very  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  humbugs,  but  we  now  and  then  get  one 
from  in  Canada.  This  time  it  is  a  remarkable  sale  of 

FLASH  JEWELRY  AND  OTHER  GOODS, 
on  the  old  plans  of  “anything  on  this  board  fora  shil¬ 
ling,”  owing  to  “financial  embarrassments,”  “great 
depression  of  business,”  and  all  that,  “  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  choicest  articles  of  European  manufac¬ 
ture,”  have  been  sent  to  Durand,  James  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
for  sale  at  the  uniform  price  of  $2.75  currency,  and  25 
cents  for  postage  and  packing.  “Coupons”  or  tickets, 
each  enumerating  some  article  are  indiscriminately 
mixed,  and  one  by  paying  25  cents  (or  5  for  $1)  can  get  a 
coupon  telling  him  what  he  can  buy  “for  his  $3.” 
Lovely  little  hit  of  machinery.  Charming  Durand.  James 
&  Co.  Silly,  stupid  fools  that  get  caught  in  such  a  net¬ 
work _ The  area  of  semi-official  lottery  gambling  has 

extended,  and  now  we  have  the 

TEXAS  GIFT  CONCERT, 

which  has  all  the  wonderful  inducements  to  invest  in 
this  form  of  gambling  that  we  have  become  wearied  of 
reading  in  the  circulars  of  that  lovely  perennial  tiling, 
the  Kentucky  Library  concern.  Texas  lias  made  such 
wonderful  strides  ill  improvement  within  a  few  years, 
that  we  regret  to  see  lier  follow  the  example  of  the  older 
1  States  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 

UNUSUAL  WAYS  OF  SELLING  THINGS 

are  always  to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust.  If  one  has 
a  good  article  to  sell,  he  requires  no  machinery  to  help 
get  rid  of  it.  Paper  is  one  of  the  commonest  articles  of 
commerce,  and  that  of  a  given  quality  has  a  regular 
price  as  mucli  as  coal,  flour,  or  iron,  and  any  unusual 
methods  of  disposing  of  it  are  to  be  regarded  with 
caution  ;  If  one  advertises  a  staple  like  paper  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  manner  and  sends  out  circulars,  the  cost  of  doing 
this  will  he  paid  by  the  purchaser  in  the  increased  price 
provided  he  ever  gets  his  paper.  We  say,  “provided  he 
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gets  his  paper,”  as  we  have  had  for  some  time  various 
complaints  as  to  a  concern  in  New  York  city  which  calls 
itself  a  “  paper  company,”  and  which  has  advertised 
Jargely  through  the  country  for  agents  to  sell  paper 
which  can  be  furnished  to  consumers  at  one-third  less 
than  the  usual  prices.  For  50  cents  they  propose  to 
send  applicants  a  box  of  samples  actually  worth  $1. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  say  that  they  have  sent  50 
cents  and  have  received  in  return  only  a  few  sheets  of 
paper,  with  a  promise  to  send  more  when  it  was  ready. 
Others  have  received  no  paper,  but  a  circular  stating  that 
the  stock  of  boxes  of  samples  was  exhausted,  but  that 
“  the  50  cents  already  paid  for  samples  will  be  allowed 
on  $10  or  $20  orders.”  The  complaints  are  so  many, 
and  the  answers  look  so  suspicious,  that  we  adyise  this 
paper  concern  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  have 
sent  them  money,  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  the  meantime  we 
repeat  our  advice,  to  buy  paper,  pork,  and  other  goods 
in  the  regular  way _ 

LIGHT  FROM  UTAH 

has  reached  us  as  to  the  ways  of  the  non-explosive 
powder  man.  The  fellow  who  by  a  pinch  of  his  powder 
not  only  renders  dangerous  oils  non-explosive,  but  like¬ 
wise  prevents  the  chimney  from  breaking,  and  for  all  we 
know,  puts  the  baby  to  sleep  at  the  same  time,  has 
beamed  upon  the  Salt  Lakeians.  And  oven  an  editor  has 
been  found  green  enough  to  endorse  it.  We  have  long 
ago  stated  on  general  principles  that  this  was  some  inert 
substance,  but  we  now  take  it  all  back.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  valueless  substance,  indeed  so  important  is  it 
that  the  world  could  hardly  get  along  without  it,  and  as 
to  its  being  inert,  it  is  possessed  of  the  most  wonderful 
powers.  One  portion  of  it  is  a  metal,  as  brilliant  as  sil¬ 
ver,  and  so  rare  that  but  few  persons  have  seen  it,  while 
another  portion  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
corrosive  of  all  things,  and  will  dissolve  gold  itself,  and 
as  it  can  create  grand  explosions,  why  should  it  not  pre¬ 
vent  them?  This  remarkable  compound  is  called  by 
chemists  the  sodium  chloride ,  or  chloride  of  sodium ,  and 
though  ordinary  people  know  it  as  common  salt,  it  is  not 
the  less  useful  and  wonderful.  We  have  long  wished  to 
see  this  much  talked  of  non-exploding  compound,  or  as 
it  is  now  called  “  Coal  Oil  Rectifier,”  and  are  thankful 
to  the  Utah  friend  who  forwarded  a  small  sample  just 
large  enough  for  an  analysis,  which  showed  this  much 
talked  of  stuff  to  bo  only  common  salt  colored  blue,  ap¬ 
parently  with  ultramarine.  The  rascality  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  humbug  does  not  so  much  lie  in  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  pay  a  largo  sum  for  a  very  cheap  article,  but  that  it 
leads  to  a  false  notion  of  security.  And  by  trusting  to 
the  supposed  efficacy  of  this  stuff  may  be  induced  to 
bum.  unsafe  oils.  Recollect,  that  nothing  added  to  a 
dangerous  oil  can  by  any  possibility  make  it  safe  to  use. 

THE  WALL-STKEET  GAMBLEBS 

evidently  find  persons  who  have  so  little  use  for  their 
money  as  to  trust  it  to  them,  as  they  appear  to  get 
enough  with  which  to  pay  for  their  rather  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  “  high-toned  ”  and  “  leading  ”  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  city  allow  these  gamblers  to  spread  their  nets 
in  their  columns,  but  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  at 
that  as  at  the  agricultural  papers,  which  of  all  others, 
should  be  the  farmer’s  true  friends,  and  protect  him 
from  all  hidden  dangers,  which  publish  the  tempting 
offers  of  these  fellows  of  200  per  cent  a  month  on  money 
invested  with  them.  We  have  mentioned  this  matter 
several  times,  but  yet  friends  write  to  us  to  know  if  it  is 
safe  to  send  money  to  these  gamblers.  Never  play  any 
game  you  do  not  understand. . .  .Tke-trade  in 

INDECENT  BOOKS  AND  PICTURES 

is  evidently  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  activity  of  the 
officers  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  we  know,  by 
the  fewer  complaints  that  come  to  us,  and  the  largo 
amounts  confiscated  by  the  officials.  Still  some  of  these 
scoundrels  manage  to  elude  the  officers  for  a  while.  One 
gentleman  sends  us  a  most  objectionable  affair  sent  to 
his  little  girl,  whose  name  has  somehow  been  obtained, 
and  the  officers  inform  us  that  the  amount  of  obscene 
literature  that  finds  its  way  to  the  boarding-schools  and 
academies  for  youth  of  both  sexes  is  perfectly  appalling. 
A  young  man  sends  us  the  circular  of  a  firm  which  wishes 
him  to  act  as  their  agent,  and  asks  us  if  they  arc  reliable 
men  to  deal  with.  Young  man,  don't  you  know  better 
than  to  come  to  us  for  such  information?  Don't  you 
know  that  there  is  not  a  book  or  picture  offered  in  these 
circulars  that  you  would  dare  to  offer  openly?  If  you 
can  understand  the  meaning  of  language  you  should  see 
that  these  works  are  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  moral  crime  for  you  to  bo  the  “  agent” 
for  introducing  them  anywhere.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
Mr.  A.  Comstock,  upon  whom  one  of  these  obscene  book 
fellows  made  a  murderous  assault,  is  again  out  and  at¬ 
tending  to  his  duties  ;  his  face  bears  a  fearful  scar,  but 
it  will  not  prevent  him  from  ferreting  out  such  chaps 
with  more  than  his  former  energy.  The  would-be  mur¬ 
derer  was  convicted  under  the  name  of  Charles  Conroy, 
though  he  had  17  other  names  under  which  he  operated. 


Through  some  legal  technicality  he  could  be  imprisoned 
for  only  two  years  and  be  fined  $500. . .  .Another  business 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  postal  regulations  is 

COUNTERFEIT  MONEY  OR  QUEER. 

We  do  not  now  get  more  than  one-tenth  of  these  schemes 
that  we  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  method  of  conducting 
this  swindle  has  been  fully  given  in  former  articles. 
One  new  name  in  this  business  is  L.  II.  Walker,  who 
impudently  gives  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y.,  as  his 
address. 

IN  MEDICAL  MATTERS 

we  have  some  letters  that  arc  really  pathetic,  showing 
how  eagerly  afflicted  persons  catch  at  any  hope  of  relief, 
and  how  readily  those  who  recklessly  promise  relief  can 
find  a  hearing.  A  proper  physician  will  promise  noth¬ 
ing,  while  a  quack  will  not  only  promise,  but  assert  his 
“no  cure  no  pay  ”  claim.  If  a  patient  can  hope  for  no 
relief  in  his  case,  a  medical  man  will  tell  him  so,  while 
the  quack  will  delude  the  poor  sufferer  with  hopes  of  a 
cure,  at  least  so  long  as  the  money  lasts.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  often  repeated  statement  that  we  can  not  advise 
any  one  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  advertising 
doctor  whatever,  we  continually  get  letters  from  those 
who  have  been  so  impressed  by  the  plausible  circulars 
of  these  fellows  that  they  write  us  asking  if  they  could 
not  safely  employ  this  or  that  one  of  them.  One  lady  in 
New  Jersey  has  invested  a  good  sum  with  a  New  York 
consumption  curer,  and  asks  if  she  shall  continue  to  in¬ 
vest.  The  good  unselfish  soul  says,  not  for  her  own 
sake,  but  “for  the  sake  of  my  children.”  It  seems  un¬ 
kind,  it  is  so  easy  to  say  yes,  for  us  to  answer,  good 
madam,  any  man  who  will  offer  to  prescribe  for  you 
from  seeing  your  photograph,  is  a  man  to  be  avoided  — 
A  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  is  much  interested  ill  a 
deaf  friend,  of  whom  the  physicians  say  he  has  but  little 
hope  of  hearing,  “  and  he  has  consulted  several  of  the 
best  doctors.”  It  is  likely  that  there  is  some  organic 
defect  that  no  medicine  in  the  world  can  touch,  but  this 
gentleman  asks  our  opinion  of  a  Mrs.  Legget,  to  which 
his  friend  wishes  to  apply.  Mrs.  Lcgget’s  circular  is 
before  us,  and  it  is  the  same  old  story,  she  gives  the  pre¬ 
scription,  but  as  the  druggist  may  not  have  the  herbs,  or 
they  may  not  have  them  in  purity,  she,  benevolent  soul, 
who  does  not  want  to  make  money,  she  says  she  don’t, 
will  put  up  the  prescription  for  $5.  “  Chec-Ochee, 

Prairie  foxhoof,  Chee  monchons,  Seed  of  Prairie  Wort,” 
and  other  such  nonsense  enter  into  the  prescriptions  of 
this  feminine  quack. ..  .Perhaps  of  all  forms  assumed 
by  medical  quackery,  none  are  more  pernicious  than 
those  which  assume  to  be 

“universities,”  “institutes,”  and  “associations,” 
for  under  these  respectable  disguises  the  worst  charla¬ 
tans  gain  the  ear  and  confidence  (and  we  may  add.  the 
money)  of  those  who  would  never  think  of  employing  an 
ordinary  quack.  A  great  many  intelligent  people  do  not 
know  that  no  respectable  physician  ever  advertises  his 
cures,  or  ever  puts  out  circulars  and  pamphlets  setting 
forth  his  ability  to  treat  particular  diseases,  or  proposes 
to  sell  medicines  of  any  kind.  Such  persons  can  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  an  ignorant  quack  can  have  the 
effrontery  to  call  himself  a  “University  ”  or  an  “Insti¬ 
tute,”  and.  if  they  think  at  all  about  it.  think  that  the 
laws  would  prevent  an  imposition  of  this  kind.  There 
are  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  quack  shops 
under  these  high-sounding  names,  which  issue  circulars 
of  the  vilest  kind,  which  are  distributed  at  the  street 
corners  and  on  cars,  to  young  and  old  ;  these  are  full  of 
matters  that  children  should  know  nothing  of,  and  they 
are  often  advertisements  of  treatises  even  more  perni¬ 
cious  than  the  circulars  themselves.  Some  of  these  so- 
called  “  institutes  ”  are  regular  black-mailing  shops.  A 
young  man  who  has,  or  imagines  he  has,  some  private 
trouble,  makes  a  fatal  mistake  when  ho  applies  to  some 
of  these  “institutes”  ;  his  name,  address,  and  circum¬ 
stances  being  ascertained,  he  is  laid  under  contribution 
for  a  certain  sum  per  week,  which  he  pays  under  fear 
of  a  threatened  exposure  of  his  case  to  his  parents  or 
employers.  A  gentleman  whose  statement  can  lie  relied 
upon,  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  such  a  blackmail  list 
at  one  of  these  places,  and  that  the  “doctor  ”  received  a 
handsome  weekly  income  thus  extorted  through  the 
fears  of  young  clerks,  students,  and  others. ..  .On  other 
occasions  we  have  referred  to  some  publications  of  the 

CLINTON  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE, 

which  are  of  so  vile  a  character  that  they  were  excluded 
from  the  mail  by  the  authorities.  As  Mr.  Anthony  Com¬ 
stock,  the  special  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  documents,  the  “  Institute,”  which  is  one 
James  Bryan,  calling  himself  “Doctor,”  entered  a  suit 
against  Mr.  Comstock  in  one  of  the  New  York  courts  for 
attempted  blackmail.  This  Bryan  claimed  that  his  in¬ 
stitute  was  an  incorporated  body,  and  that  there  were 
associated  with  him  in  its  management,  11  four  of  the 
most  celebrated  physicians.”  The  testimony  given  at 
the  trial  showed  that  no  other  tha*  Bryan  could  be 


found  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Bryan,  on  his  own 
examination,  could  give  no  satisfactory  information  as 
to  his  eminent  associates  who  are  claimed  in  the  circu¬ 
lars  to  be  in  attendance,  he  could  not  recollect  the  name 
of  the  college  at  which  he  received  his  diploma,  and 
made  out  a  very  poor  story  altogether.  Judge  Donohue 
in  his  decision  in  regard  to  this  “  Institute,”  said:  “  It 
seems  to  me  a  fair  result  to  reach  from  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  proofs,  that  the  so-called  Clinton  Institute 
is  a  myth,  and  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  used 
by  it  as  ‘Doctors’  are  also  myths.” 

■Will  it  Pay?  — An  intelligent  man,  having 
special  experience  in  some  department  of  work,  devotes 
his  energies  for  months,  aud  even  years,  to  collecting 
information,  and  after  a  time  he  writes  out  all  he  can 
collect  of  hints,  suggestions,  etc.  Some  publisher  puts 
these  in  type,  and  prints  them  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and 
sells  it  at  a  moderate  price  per  copy.  Is  it  likely  that 
any  person  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  which  this 
book  treats,  can  fail  of  getting  useful  hints  out  of  its 
pages  that  will  directly  or  indirectly  benefit  him  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  book,  even  in  dollars  and  cents, 
aside  from  the  development  of  thought  it  will  bring? 
We  think  there  is  hardly  a  book  on  any  practical  subject 
so  poor  that  it  will  not  pay  to  read  it.  Certainly  there  is 
no  good  book  that  will  not  pay.  The  value  of  an  acre 
of  land  put  into  a  farmer’s  library,  will  help  the  owner 
to  get  much  more  off  from  the  rest  of  his  acres  ;  and 
every  son  and  daughter  who  reads  books  and  papers  de¬ 
voted  to  their  calling  will  respect  it  more,  think  more, 
and  be  happier.  At  this  leisure  season,  let  every  farmer 
and  every  mechanic  add  at  least  one  book  to  his  stock, 
and  read  it  this  winter.  It  will  help  during  the  next 
busy  season.  The  advertising  columns  tell  of  a  great 
variety  of  books,  which  the  mail  will  bring  to  one’s  door 
at  a  mere  trifling  cost,  and  nearly  all  books  are  sent 
post-paid  by  publishers.  Look  at  the  various  announce¬ 
ments,  and  select  at  least  one  source  of  new  thoughts. 

Heavy  'Weagilitss  ina  Cattle. — Under 
this  head  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal  has  some  re¬ 
marks  casting  doubt  upon  the  estimated  weights  of  the 
fat  cattle  raised  by  Mr.  Ayrault,  of  Poughkeepsie,  por¬ 
traits  of  which  appeared  in  the  Agriculturist  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last.  The  criticism  is  so  clearly  erroneous,  and  the 
imputation  of  misrepresentation  so  uncalled  for,  that  it 
is  only  out  of  justice  to  Mr.  Ayrault  that  we  notice  it. 
The  weights  of  these  cattle  were  only  approximately 
given  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  standing  challenge 
for  a  sum  of  $500  that  the  steer  and  the  heifer  are  the 
heaviest  animals  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  On  this 
account  “it  was  said  ”  their  weights  were  not  far  from 
4,000  and  3,000  pounds  respectively.  Otherwise  their  ex¬ 
act  weights  upon  the  scales  would  have  been  given. 
The  authority  as  to  the  weight  of  the  Ketton  ox  is  Bell’s 
History  of  the  Improved  Short-horn ;  besides  this  there 
are  others.  All  of  these  state  the  weight  of  the  ox  to  be 
270  stones  ( 1,780  lbs)  or  nearly  thirty  four  hundred  weight. 
But  then  a  hundred  weight  in  England  is  112  lbs.  The 
charge  of  encouraging  misrepresentation  is  unjust. 

S>yspcj»lics,  —  Starvation  Treat¬ 
ment. — The  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  are  aware  that 
its  columns  are  very  free  from  medical  advice,  as  we  hold 
that  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  publishing  reme¬ 
dies  for  this  and  that  disease,  and  encouraging  persons 
to  dose  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  we  think  that 
hints  upon  the  preservation  of  health  may  very  properly 
come  within  our  scope.  There  is  nothing  more  common 
than  to  meet  persons  who  have,  or  think  they  have,  Dys¬ 
pepsia.  It  would  be  strange,  when  we  consider  the  gen¬ 
eral  activity  of  our  people,  their  over-worked  brains  and 
under-fed  bodies,  if  dyspepsia  were  not  a  common  com¬ 
plaint.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  many  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  moving  on  the  various  railroad  routes,  and  all  of 
them,  if  they  cat  at  all,  must  do  it  at  a  railroad  speed  ; 
the  trains  make  up  lost  time  by  taking  it  out  of  the  all 
too  few  minutes  allowed  for  refreshments,  and  travelers 
have  to  bolt  in  the  ill-prepared  food  in  the  most  hurried 
manner.  But  it  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  point  out 
the  various  causes  of  dyspepsia,  but  to  refer  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  idea  that  dyspeptics  should  not  eat  this  or  that,  if 
anything  at  all.  True,  if  the  stomach  is  over-loaded,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  rest— but  the  practice  of  altogether 
abstaining  from  food  by  dyspeptics  is  wrong.  Strength 
comes  only  from  food ,  and  a  weak  stomach  needs  food  to 
make  it  strong — and  this  should  be  good  nourishing  food, 
and  not  grits,  bran,  and  such  articles  alone.  A  beef¬ 
steak  cooked  rare  and  thoroughly  chewed,  with  good 
bread,  and  baked  or  mashed  potatoes,  is  better  for  a  dys¬ 
peptic  than  all  the  “bitters  ”  and  other  medical  nostrums 
ever  invented.  If  the  teeth  arc  imperfect,  and  can  not 
thoroughly  perform  their  duty,  then  the  meat  should  be 
cut-very  fine  to  the  better  prepare  it.  The  “bitters”  may 
produce  a  more  immediate  pleasant  sensation,  but  good 
food  will  tone  np  and  strengthen  the  stomach  for  the 
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next  meal,  which  should  he  taken  after  the  preceding  has  | 
been  digested,  and  the  stomach  allowed  to  rest  a  little, 
but  before  it  is  weakened  by  starvation  again.  If  one 
is  very  weary,  and  the  stomach  weakened  by  long  delay 
tn  eating,  a  light  meal  should  be  taken  ;  a  heavy  meal 
will  overload  it  in  its  exhausted  condition.  Good 
palatable  food,  in  fair  quantity,  eaten  at  regular  times, 
and  with  sufficient  moderation  to  secure  its  proper  mas¬ 
tication,  is  vastly  preferable  to  all  medical  nostrums,  and 
to  fasting  and  starvation.  The  writer  speaks  from 
knowledge  gained  by  experience  and  a  study  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved— a  knowledge,  which,  had  it  been  ac¬ 
quired  and  appreciated  40  years  ago,  would  have  saved 
him  some  suffering  at  least,  and  have  made  him  worth 
mnch  more  now  for  the  remainder  of  his  life’s  work. 


A  “  Mystery  ”  Explained. 


More  than  one  reader  has  written  to  ns  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect:  “From  what  I  know  of  the  cost  of  good 
paper,  of  fine  engravings,  well  printed,  etc.,  I  can  well 
understand  that  at  the  low  price  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  there  can  be  little,  if  any,  profit.  It  is  then  a 
mystery  to  me  how  the  publishers  can  offer  such  premi¬ 
ums  as  they  do  to  those  who  obtain  clubs  of  subscribers, 
unless  these  articles  are  affairs  or  poor  selections.  ” 
There  is  j  “  mystery  ”  about  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  explain,  first,  the  money  received  for  advertise¬ 
ments  properly  pays  the  premiums  ;  the  premiums 
help  to  increase  the  circulation,  and  more  circulation 
brings  in  more  dvertising  money.  Second,  manu¬ 
facturers  well  know  the  carefulness  of  this  journal  in 
commending  nothing  but  the  best,  and  that  to  be 
recommended  in  this  journal  is  the  highest  testimonial 
they  can  have.  Hence,  most  manufacturers  are  ready  to 
give  the  publishers  extraordinary  terms  for  such  articles 
as  they  give  as  premiums,  and  generally  to  accept  part 
payment  in  advertising.  This  enables  the  publishers  to 
pay  two  or  three  times  as  mu.li  in  premium  articles  as 
they  could  possibly  pay  in  cash,  while  the  articles  given 
are  just  as  good  as  money  to  the  recipients,  or  even 
better,  for  they  come  with  a  guarantee  of  their  quality. 
So  it  is  a  good  thing  a.-  rund,  for  the  manufacturers, 
the  publishers,  and  .  pecially  or  those  who  receive  the 
articles,  as  they  get  good  things  for  using  the  little  time 
and  effort  required  raise  a  club.  Multitudes  of  them  have 
written  their  great  satisfaction  on  receiving  these  articles, 
and  more  than  17,000  persons  have  received  them. 
Still  further,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  subscribers  in  the 
premium  club,  as  they  are  induced  to  supply  themselves 
with  good  reading,  and  the  club  raiser  saves  them  all 
trouble  of  remitting  the  subscriptions.  Finally,  let 
us  repeat  that  every  article  in  the  premium  list  is  war- 
ranted./trsf  rate.  (Hundreds  of  second-class  articles  are 
pushed  upon  us  for  our  premium  list  every  year,  but  all 
such  are  rejected.)  Our  own  reputation  is  at  stake,  and 
even  were  we  so  disposed,  we  cannot  afford  to  give  any 
but  good  articles.  Lastly,  we  ask  all  our  readers  to 
look  over  the  Illustrated  Premium  List  and  descriptions. 
(It  any  one  has  failed  to  receive  a  copy,  please  write  at 
once  for  one,  which  will  be  sent  free.)  There  are  many 
good  things  that  any  one  can  get  without  cost  during 
these  winter  months.  You  want  them,  and  we  like 
to  give  them,  and  you  can  easily  get  them. 


Those  “  IQ-Cent  Postage  ”  Complaints 
and  Other  Matters. 

Constantly,  for  five  months  at  least,  the  publishers 
have  announced,  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1875,  they 
must  prepay  the  postage  on  all  papers  mailed.  Subscri¬ 
bers  had  previously  paid  12  cents  a  year.  The  Publish¬ 
ers  will  have  to  pay  10  to  12  cents,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  pages  added  during  the  year,  as  they  pay  by 
the  gross  weight.  Still  many  old  subscribers,  and  some 
new  ones,  partly  from  long  habit,  send  us  in  only  the 
old  subscription  rates,  without  the  postage.  To  such  a 
postal-card  is  forwarded,  stating  the  omission,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  this  is  complained  of  rather  bitterly  as  a  ‘  ‘small 
matter.”  So  it  is,  in  individual  cases—"  only  a  dime 
but  to  the  Publishers  it  is  a  large  affair— a  matter  of 
$10,000  on  a  hundred  thousand  subscribers  I  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  of  high-priced  papers  and  magazines  make  con¬ 
siderable  display  of  liberality  in  offering  to  prepay  all 
postage.  They  can  easily  afford  it,  having  a  large  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  to  take  it  out  of,  but  with  this  Journal  it  is 
quite  different.  It  has  44  pages  of  more  than  double  the 
size  of  ordinary  magazines,  and  is  printed  on  firm,  sized 
paper,  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  ordinary  writing-paper. 
The  paper  is  made  of  strong  rags,  not  of  straw  and  clay 
that  fall  to  pieces  in  use.  The  engravings  are  finely  cut, 
and  arc  not  rapidly  thrown  off  ink-daubs,  but  are  slowly. 

•  carefully,  and  expensively  printed.  The  preparation  of 


the  reading  matter  is  expensive,  because  in  the  wide  range 
of  topics,  many  first-class  men  are  required  to  investi¬ 
gate.  A  few  lines  are  often  the  result  of  many  hours  of 
investigation,  and  multitudes  of  articles  and  items  are 
left  out,  because  laborious  investigation  has  thus  de¬ 
cided.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  monthly  journals  or 
magazines  in  this  country,  even  of  those  sold  at  $4  and  $5 
a  year,  and  but  very  few  weekly  papers,  which  are  got 
up  with  so  great  care,  investigation,  labor,  and  expense, 
as  are  put  upon  the  American  Agriculturist,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  low  popular  rates  of  $1.60  a  year,  including 
postage,  while  it  is  supplied  to  large  clubs  even  as  low 
as  $1.10  a  year,  including  postage.  The  reader  will, 
therefore,  readily  see  the  necessity  the  Publishers  are 
under  to  require  the  postage  to  be  paid  by  the  subscri¬ 
ber,  or  in  other  words,  of  increasing  the  price  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  paying  this.  The  annual  terms  ( postage 
included)  are :  One  to  three  subscribers,  $1.60  each  ;  four 
to  nine  subscribers,  $1.35  each  ;  ten  to  nineteen  subscri¬ 
bers,  $1.30  each  ;  twenty  or  more  subscribers,  $1.10each. 


A  Catalogue,  a  Itoolc,  sin«l  a  His¬ 
tory.— Among  the  numerous  florist’s  catalogues  which 
have  been  recently  received,  is  one  from  Long  Brothers, 
Florists,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  catalogue  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  last  year,  showed  much  originality  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  one  issued  the  present  season,  is  not  a 
mere  copy  of  the  preceding.  One  of  the  brothers,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Long,  has  also  issued  a  neat  little  work  of  S8 
pages,  called  “The  Home  Florist,”  which  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  of  popular  flowers  and  the  methods  of  cultivating 
them,  with  a  great  deal  of  matter  useful  to  the  novice  in 
flower  gardening,  all  for  the  small  sum  of  30  cfs. ;  an 
examination  of  the  work  shows  that  the  author  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  culture,  and  the 
ability  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  in  a  clear 
and  instructive  manner.  Both  the  catalogue  and  the 
“nome  Florist,”  are  specimens  of  good  and  careful  J 
work.  A  number  of  months  ago  the  Editor  received 
from  Long  Brothers,  a  letter,  stating  that  they  were  young 
men,  trying  to  make  their  way  as  florists,  and  asking 
advice  upon. various  matters  relating  to  their  business. 
The  young  men  were  perfect  strangers,  but  they  seemed 
to  have  so  much  confidence  in  our  opinion,  and  expressed 
themselves  so  frankly,  that  the  correspondence  which 
grew  out  of  this  beginning,  was  of  a  much  more  friendly 
character  than  that  which  relates  to  business  matters 
usually  is.  It  at  length  appeared  that  these  gentlemen 
attribute  not  only  their  success  as  florists,  but  the  fact  of 
their  being  florists  at  all,  largely,  if  not  entirely  to  the 
Agriculturist,  and  that  while  we  were  looking  at  their 
correspondence  ns  that  of  business  men,  whose  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  freshness  made  it  more  than  usually  interest¬ 
ing,  they  felt  all  the  while  that  they  were  conferring  with 
an  old  friend  and  benefactor.  Mr.  E.  A.  Long,  who 
though  not  the  oldest  of  the  four  brothers,  was  the  one 
who  first  became  a  florist,  gives  us  a  brief  history  of 
their  establishment,  which  we  here  publish  for  several 
reasons,  but  mainly  for  the  encouragement  of  other 
young  men.  Not  to  induce  young  men  to  become  florists, 
for  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should,  unless  their  tastes 
strongly  lead  them  in  that  direction,  so  much  as  to 
induce  them  to  become  something.  These  young  men, 
the  oldest  not  get  28,  have  built  up  a  handsome  and 
growing  business  out  of*nothing  save  -what  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  young  man  who  reads  this,  provided  he 
has  within  himself  the  necessary  will  and  energy.  It  is 
so  frequently  that  we  receive  letters  in  which  the  writer 
attributes  his  snccess  in  some  special  undertaking,  or 
even  his  whole  success  in  life,  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Agriculturist,  that  we  have  perhaps  come  to  look  upon 
them  as  matters  of  course.  It  is  certainly  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  our  work  in  the  world  is  for  good,  and 
while  we  have  received  the  testimonials  to  this  fact,  with 
much  inward  satisfaction,  we  have  regarded  them  as 
confidential.  This  of  Mr.  Long  comes  with  full  permis¬ 
sion  to  publish,  and  we  give  it  not  only  for  the  pleasant 
light  in  which  it  places  our  own  labors,  but  as  showing 
what  energetic  and  persevering  young  men  these  brothers 
are,  and  how  well  they  deserve  the  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  them.  We  have  another  reason  for 
publishing  this  letter.  When  the  panic  of  the  fall  of 
1873,  deprived  papers  which  had  heretofore  given  premi¬ 
ums,  of  the  ability  to  do  so,  they  all  at  once  became  dis¬ 
tressingly  virtuous,  and  at  the  opening  of  1874,  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  whole  system  of  premium  giving  was  wrong  ; 
their  paper  was  so  good  that  people  needed  no  induce¬ 
ments  to  work  for  it,  and  most  of  these  at  the  beginning 
of  1875,  hold  the  same  exalted  views,  though  we  notice 
that  their  journals  do  not  improve  in  value.  Of  course, 
tlies  :  publishers  have  a  right  to  manage  their  business 
in  their  own  way,  but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  in  them  to 
sneer  at  those  who  choos  ■  to  do  differently.  The  Agri¬ 
culturist  many  years  ago,  inaugurated  the  paying  of 
premiums  to  those  who  worked  to  extend  its  circulation, 
and  has  increased  the  number  and  value  of  these  from 


year  to  year.  We  should  not  have  continued  to  do  this, 
had  we  not  found  some  good  came  of  it  ;  aside  from  the 
benefit  it  has  been  to  ourselves,  we  know  that  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  young  men  in  the  country,  date  their 
success  in  life  from  working  for  these  premiums. 

But  we  will  allow  Mr.  Long  to  speak  for  himself: 
“  I  formerly  canvassed  for  the  Agriculturist,  and  re¬ 
member  having  one  year  sent  in  a  club  of  64  names, 
gathered  in  our  neighborhood  (I  was  17  then,  I  think), 
with  somewhat  smaller  clubs  in  preceding  and  following 
years.  My  first  premium  was  “  Worcester’s  Unabridged,” 
next  a  gold  pen  and  silver  case,  nexf  $40  worth  of  excel¬ 
lent  books  from  your  list;  after  that  a  few  implements, 
other  books,  etc.  This  was  about  ten  years  ago,  and  I 
shall  neyer  be  able  to  fully  ascertain  the  great  advantage 
of  the  early  business  schooling  I  derived  from  devoting 
my  spare  evening  time  mostly  in  soliciting  subscribers 
to  your  journal.  Besides  this  I  was  able  to  gratify  a  do- 
sire  for  information  on  horticultural  art  and  science  by 
procuring  the  best  of  books  on  these  subjects  without 
cost,  at  a  time  when  I  was  without  means  for  purchasing, 
and  I  can  not  tell  how  valuable  this  has  been  to  me  since 
I  subsequently  engaged  in  business  as  a  florist.  About 
eight  years  ago,  as  a  then  successful  amateur  florist,  I 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  greenhouse  plants  in  one 
end  of  a  propagating  house,  built  by  my  father  for  nurs¬ 
ery  purposes  at  Williamsville,  ten  miles  from  Buffalo. 
My  purchasesin  the  first  year  to  stock  "my  greenhouse” 
amounted  to  less  than  $15  worth.  From  the  first  I  was 
successful,  both  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  although 
almost  wholly  dependent  for  my  guidance  on  my  “  pre¬ 
mium  ”  books,  the  Agriculturist,  and  the  knowledge  I 
had  been  and  was  constantly  gaining  by  experience.  I 
increased  my  greenhouse  stock  considerably  in  the  next 
few  years,  and  about  this  time  made  arrangements  for 
spending,  and  did  spend,  the  better  part  of  a  year  in  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson’s  employ.  While  I  was  there  I  gave 
directions  by  mail  to  some  younger  brothers  at  home, 
who  had  become  somewhat  initiated  in  working  with 
me,  for  propagating  and  managing  my  stock.  After  I 
returned  home,  and  ever  since,  my  brothers  and  myself, 
with  very  limited  capital,  have  been  pushing  the  florist 
business  with  eagerness.  A  little  over  two  years  ago  wo 
located  ourselves  at  Buffalo.  This  was  a  capital  move, 
as  Buffalo,  like  hundreds  of  other  places,  had  been 
poorly  supplied  with  florists.  We  at  first  issued  a  price¬ 
list,  and  then  a  catalogue,  which  we  have  done  now  for 
six  years.  We  have  acquired  something  of  a  shipping 
trade,  and  on  the  whole  are  astonished  at  our  general 
success.  Four  years  ago  (1870)  at  Williamsville  (market¬ 
ing  in  Buffalo),  my  sales  of  florist  plants  amounted  to 
$150.  In  1871,  also  at  W.,  $700.  In  1872,  at  W.,  with 
some  shipping  trade,  $2,200.  Last  year  (1873)  at  Buffalo, 
$6,700,  and  for  the  present  year  (1874)  our  sales  of  florist 
stock  will  reach  near  $11,000.  All  this  time  I  and  my 
three  brothers  have  done  nearly  all  our  own  work.  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  say,  that  without  a 
doubt  our  attainments  in  our  business  are  almost  wholly 
due  to  my  having  interested  myself  in  the  advantages 
you  offered  to  the  young  as  well  as  old,  in  devoting  their 
spare  time  to  working  for  the  reliable,  old  American 
Agriculturist." 

Gardening'  For  the  Propliett.  — 

Deacon - is  a  ruling  elder  in  one  of  the  leading 

churches  of  — — .  Being  on  a  visit  to  Chicago,  he  was 
commissioned  to  get  a  work  on  the  Prophets  for  the  use 
of  the  Sunday-school  in  which  he  was  a  teacher.  On  the 
Sunday  in  question  the  Deacon  was  absent,  but  was  re¬ 
presented  by  his  eight-year  old  boy,  of  whom  the  super¬ 
intendent  asked  if  his  father  had  brought  that  work  on 
the  Prophets;  the  youngster  promptly  replied  yes  1  I 
know  he  has,  and  he  has  been  reading  it  all  day.  I  know 
it  is  the  book,  for  I  saw  on  it  “  Gardening  for  the 
Prophets,”  by  Peter  Henderson.  The  story  spread  and  was 
rather  hard  on  the  Deacon,  who  had  heretofore,  as  a 
Deacon  should,  set  his  voice  against  all  secular  reading 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Tlie  Catalogues. — Our  friends  are  slow  in 
getting  out  their  catalogues,  or  at  least  slow  in  sending 
them.  A  list  of  those  received  was  made  up  at  the  usual 
time,  but  by  the  time  this  was  in  type,  others  came  to 
hand  in  such  numbers,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
them  all  into  the  present  number.  We  therefore  defer 
the  whole  list  until  next  month.  We  would  therefore 
suggest  to  those  who  wish  to  have  their  catalogues 
enumerated,  to  send  them  along  early.  We  try  to  avoid 
all  partiality  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  not  our  fault  if  the 
catalogue  of  a  dealer  fails  to  appear. 


Basket  Items  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  73. 
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The  Horse’s  Foot. 

Few  persons  who  own  and  use  horses,  are  aware 
how  delicate  an  organ  is  the  horse’s  foot.  Not 
many  blacksmiths  or  farriers,  upon  whom  almost 
solely  depends  the  preservation  of  the  foot,  are 
acquainted  with  its  structure,  and  its  sensitiveness. 

To  most  people, 
horse-shoers  in¬ 
cluded,  the  hoof 
is  a  piece  of  in¬ 
sensible  horn, 
that  may  be 
cut  and  hacked, 
rasped  and  burn¬ 
ed,  bound  with 
iron  and  nails, 
or  bruised  and 
\.f  pounded  upon 

Fig.  1. — longitudinal  section,  stones  and  rough 

roads  with  im¬ 
punity.  This  want  of  knowledge  results  in 
frequent  and  incurable  ills  to  valuable  horses, 
involving  suffering  to  patient  beasts,  and  much 
pecuniary  loss  to  their  owners.  The  horse’s  hoof 
is  a  complicated  structure  of  bones,  cartilages, 
and  sinews,  wrapped  in  the  most  sensitive 
and  delicate  membranes,  bound  together  in  a 
mass  with  fibrous  tissue,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  and  nerves ;  all  of  these  are 
enclosed  in  a  thin  case  or  box  of  horn,  the  crust  of 
the  hoof ;  with  which,  however,  all  these  are 
intimately  connected,  and  interwoven  by  a  system 

of  several  hun¬ 
dred  acutely 
sensitive  lami¬ 
nae,  or  thin 
leaves  or  plates. 
Hence  an  in¬ 
jury  or  blow 
given  to  the 
outer  crust  of 
the  hoof  con¬ 
veys  a  sensa¬ 
tion  to  every 
1  interior  part  of 
the  foot,  and 
thus  impresses 
the  whole  ner¬ 
vous  system  of 
the  animal.  A 
clearer  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  horse’s  foot,  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  illustrations,  taken  from  a  recent 
work,  “  Chauveau’s  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Domestic  Animals.” 

Figure  1  is  a  section  from  above  downwards 
through  the  foot,  in  which  at  a,  is  seen  the  lower 
portion  of  the  first  phalanx ;  at  b,  the  second 
phalanx ;  c,  the  navicular  bone  ;  d,  the  plantar  cush¬ 
ion  ;  e,  the  third  pha¬ 
lanx  ;  /,  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  hoof, 
and  at  g,  the  sensitive 
membrane  of  the  third 
phalanx.  Figure  2  is  a 
section  across  the  foot, 
and  shows  at  a,  the  toe 
of  the  hoof;  at  b,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls ; 
c,  the  sensitive  laminae 
or  leaves,  which  con¬ 
nect  the  wall  of  the 
hoof  with  the  inner 
nervous  and  vascular 
system;  d,  is  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  tendon  by 
which  the  toe  of  the 
hoof  is  extended,  (the 
extensor  pedis) ;  e,  the 
os  pedis,  third  phalanx, 
or  pedal  bone  ;  /,  the 
navicular  bone  ;  g,  the 
wings  of  the  pedal  bone  ;  h,  the  lateral  cartilages  ; 
i,  the  tendon  which  retracts  the  foot,  ( flexor  pedis 
tendon) ;  j,  the  plantar  cushion  ;  k,  the  ba.  ~  or  the 
inflexion  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  ;  ?,  the  horny  frog. 


Fig.  2.— HORIZONTAL  SECTION. 


Fig.  3. — LOWER  FACE. 


Figure  3  shows  the  lower  surface  of  the  foot,  after 
the  outer  crust  of  the  hoof  with  the  sole  has  been 
removed.  At  a,  is  the  heel ;  b,  the  coronary  cushion  ; 
c,  part  of  the  plantar  cushion ;  d,  portion  of  the 
frog ;  c,  laminae  or  leaves  of  the  bars,  and  /,  the 
velvety  tissue  of  the  sole.  Our  purpose  is  not  to 
explain  the  offices  of  these  organs,  but  simply  to 
exhibit  and  enumerate  them  to  enforce  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  horse’s  foot,  in 
order  that  proper  and  intelligent  care  may  be  taken 
of  it.  In  nothing  is  educated  skill  more  necessary 
than  in  shoeing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
foot  is  continualy  growing  from  within  outwards, 
to  repair  the  constant  loss  of  the  hoof  by  wear ; 
that  nature  has  provided  for  every  need  that  may 
arise  from  the  natural  wear  of  the  hoof ;  that  the 
outer  surface  of  the  hoof  is  of  dense,  tough,  elas¬ 
tic,  insensible  material — horn — although  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  a  most  sensitive  interior, 
and  that  the  real  purpose  of  shoeing  is  to  provide 
against  an  excessive  wear  of  the  crust,  occasioned 
by  contact  with  stones  and  rough  surfaces  upon 
roads,  to  which  the  animal  in  its  wild  state  is  a 


Fig.  4. — FOOT  WITH  SHOE. 

stranger.  The  sh'oe,  in  fact,  should  be  an  artificial 
crust  to  the  hoof,  and  while  it  should  be  no  less,  it 
need  be  no  more.  It  should  not  change  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  foot  with  regard  to  the  ground,  nor 
elevate  it  so  that  the  frog  can  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  It  should  not  bind  the  foot  with 
a  rigjd  ring  of  iron,  so  that  the  elastic  crust  can 
not  spread  when  the  weight  of  the  horse  falls  upon 
the  elastic  cushion  within,  and  thus  prevent  the 
exercise  of  one  of  its  most  useful  functions,  viz., 
that  of  a  spring  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  prevent 
jars  which  would  otherwise  be  conveyed  directly 
to  the  bony  column  of  the  limb.  These  are  some 
of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  a  rational  system 
of  horse-shoeing.  Upon  the  form  of  the  shoe 
greatly  depends  whetliertliese  principles 
can  be  carried  into  practice  or  not. 

The  Goodenough  shoe,  of  which  fig.  4 
is  an  illustration,  is  designed  for  this 
rational  system  of  shoeing.  It  is  light, 
having  no  surplus  weight  to  encumber 
the  foot.  The  foot  surface  is  rolled 
witli  a  bevel,  by  which  the  shoe  bears 
only  upon  the  wall  or  crust  of  the  hoof, 
entirely  relieving  the  sole  from  pres¬ 
sure.  The  ground  surface  has  also  a 
bevel  by  which  the  inner  part  of  the 
shoe  is  brought  to  a  thin  edge.  The 
outer  portion  lias  a  thick  edge  cut  into 
calks,  by  which  secure  foot-hold  is 
obtained,  without  elevating  the  foot  and 
without  changing  the  natural  bearing  of 
its  surface.  To  apply  the  shoe  to  a 
horse’s  foot,  no  preparation  is  needed  further  than 
to  level  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  to  get 
an  even  bearing,  and  to  remove  unnecessary  worn- 
out  horn.  The  frog  under  this  system  is  never 
touched  by  the  farrier’s  knife.  It  comes  to  the 


ground  as  it  naturally  should,  and  performs  its 
proper  office  in  supporting  the  inner  organs  of  the 
foot,  as  a  spring  or  cushion.  No  greater  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  form  of  shoe,  or  of  the  system 
of  shoeing  here  advocated,  can  be  furnished,  than 
that  several  of  the  largest  horse-railroads  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  use  it,  and  have  used  it  for 
years  with  satisfaction  and  success ;  there  can  be 
no  severer  test  than  this.  Several  farmers  of  our 
acquaintance,  whose  judgment  is  unquestioned, 
have  long  used  this  shoe  and  continue  to  use  it. 


A  New  Squash.— The  Butman. 


Several  years  ago,  in  a  correspondence  with  our 
friend  Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass., 
we  had  some  jocular  remark  about  titles  ;  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  care  about  M.D.,  L.L.D.,  and  all  the 
rest,  it  was  sufficient  honor  for  him  to  be  known  as 
“  The  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash.”  If  honors 
are  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  one’s  deeds,  then 
it  is  a  high  honor  to  have  introduced  the  Hubbard, 
for  its  good  results  were  felt  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  whole  people  have  enjoyed  an  article  of 
food,  vastly  better  in  every  respect,  than  anything 
of  its  kind  they  ever  had  before.  But  Mr.  Gregory 
is  not  one  to  repose  on  his  laurels,  as  good  as  the 
Hubbard  was,  he  showed  us  that  the  Marblehead 
was  better,  and  now  he  comes  with  the  Butman, 
which  is— shall  we  say  it  ? — better  than  either  or 
both.  Some  weeks  ago  there  came  to  our  office  a 
box,  containing  numerous  halves  of  squashes. 
Coming  from  New  England,  where  they  draw  their 
poultry  for  market,  we  admired  the  forethought, 
which  eviscerated  the  squashes— probably  to  keep 
them  from  spoiling  on  the  way.  (N.  B. — Mr.  G.  is 
a  seedsman.)  These  squashes,  or  parts  thereof, 
were  distributed  to  several  for  trial.  The  trial  was 
an  impartial  one,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  was  : 
guilty — of  being  the  best  squash  the  jury  ever  tried. 
We  tested  it  alone,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
Hubbard,  and  deliberately  pronounce  it  the  best 
squash  we  have  ever  eaten — dry,  fine,  sweet,  de¬ 
licious.  The  engraving  shows  the  shape  of  the 
Butman,  which  is  much  like  that  of  the  Hubbard, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  in  productive¬ 
ness  ;  it  however  differs  in  color,  it  being  of  a  bright 
green,  intermingled  with  white  ;  some  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  might  be  described  as  white,  mottled  with 
green ;  in  external  color  it  is  very  distinct  and 
striking  ;  it  has  the  thick  shell  of  the  Hubbard,  and 
is  thick-fieshed,  the  flesh  being  a  very  lively  light 
salmon  color.  Mr.  Gregory  says  that  it  keeps 
equal  to  the  Hubbard,  but  is  in  its  prime  from 
October  to  January.  This  variety  was  originated 
by  Mr.  Clarendon  Butman,  of  Maine,  who  produced 
it  by  crossing  the  Hubbard  with  a  Japanese  variety, 
and  by  several  years  of  careful  selection  and  cross¬ 
ing,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  distinct  va¬ 
riety,  in  which  the  good  qualities  are  permanently 
fixed.  According  to  Mr.  G.  all  our  standard  va¬ 
rieties  of  squash  originated  abroad,  and  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  a  purely  American  variety 


BUTMAN  SQUASH. 

of  squash  has  been  produced.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Butman  upon  his  success,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  our  sympathy  to  Mr.  Gregory,  as  he 
has  slight  chance  of  introducing  another  squash 
that  shall  be  better  than  all  that  preceded  it. 


1875.] 
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Connecticut  Farmers’  Convention. 

An  important  gathering  of  the  farmers  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  was  held  at  Woodstock,  Dec.  15-18,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that 
town.  The  leading  farmers  of  the  State  were  well 
represented  by  nearly  a  hundred  earnest,  enterpris¬ 
ing  cultivators.  Morning,  afternoon,  aud  evening 
lectures  or  reports  were  arranged,  and  each  lecture 
and  report  was  followed  by  a  lively  discussion,  in 
which  those  present  well  filled  up  the  time  with 
conversation,  asking  and  giving  information.  Dairy 
topics,  as  milk,  butter,  cheese,  milking  value  of 
different  breeds  of  cows,  kinds  and  quantities  of 
feed,  occupied  most  of  the  time.  Well  prepared 
and  generally  instructive  papers  were  read  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Gold,  N.  Hart,  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant, 
Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Hon. 
F.  D.  Douglass,  of  Whitney,  Vt.,  while  discussions 
on  dairy  topics  were  led  by  Messrs.  S.  M.  Wells, 
Wm.  Clift,  aud  Hon.  Albert  Day,  and  participated 
in  by  many  others.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  gave  an 
extended  and  interesting  lecture  on  late  European 
experiments  on  the  relation  of  fodder  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  apples,  : 
aud  a  paper  on  the  Orchards  of  Connecticut,  with  ! 
suggestions  on  raising  and  keeping  fruit,  by  Mr. 
P.  M.  Augur,  Pomologist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  reported  their  efforts  toward  get¬ 
ting  a  Legislative  appropriation,  and  were  desired 
to  continue  their  efforts  until  they  achieved  suc¬ 
cess. .  Several  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  to 
make  a  beginning,  as  noted  elsewhere.  We  trust 
the  Board  will  issue  in  pamphlet  form,  and  adapted 
to  general  circulation,  a  pretty  full  resume  of  the 
information  brought  out  during  the  meeting,  and 
stereotype  it,  so  that  they  can  multiply  copies,  and 
put  a  small  charge  upon  them,  when  others  out¬ 
side  the  State  can  feel  free  to  send  for  them  to  the 

Secretary,  T.  S.  Gold,  at  West  Cornwall,  Ct . 

By  invitation  of  the  farmers  of  Windham  County, 
the  writer  spent  most  of  the  winter  of  1852-3  in  Sev¬ 
eral  towns  there,  lecturing  and  holding  agricultural 
meetings  nearly  every  night  for  a  dozen  weeks,  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  meet  at  Woodstock  several  of 
his  auditoi'S  and  pupils  in  agricultural  science, 
some  of  whom  he  had  not  seen  personally  in  the 
intervening  21  years,  though  he  has  held  converse 
with  them  from  time  to  time  through  the  columns 
of  this  paper.  It  was  gratifying  also  to  learn  that 
the  spirit  of  investigation,  then  developed,  has  not 
died  out,  but  that  the  farmers  of  Old  Windham 
are  as  wide-awake  to  improvement  as  ever. 

- -  „<»,  com - 

Cotton  Seed  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Cotton  seed  is  valuable  for  the  ammonia,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  potash  it  contains.  Applied  alone 
it  is  less  effective  as. a  fertilizer,  than  in  compost ; 
the  most  economical  method  of  utilizing  it  is  as 
feed  for  stock,  the  manure  from  which  has  a  very 
high  value.  Until  the  system  of  cultivation  gener¬ 
ally  followed  in  the  Southern  States,  is  greatly 
changed,  the  whole  value  of  the  cotton  seed  can 
not  be  attained.  The  plan  of  composting  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  next  best  method  of 
using  it.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this. 
The  seed  may  be  thrown  into  the  stable  and  trodden 
by  mules,  and  made  to  mingle  with  their  droppings. 
As  it  is  removed  from  beneath  the  animals,  it 
should  be  thrown  into  heaps  along  with  all  the 
trash  and  weeds  from  the  cotton  and  corn  fields, 
and  such  other  refuse  vegetable  matter  as  can  be 
gathered.  These  heaps  will  rapidly  heat  and  fer¬ 
ment,  and  will  need  frequent  turning  to  prevent 
burning  or  “fire  fang.”  A  mixture  of  swamp 
earth  will  help  to  prevent  injury  from  this  cause. 
Some  labor  in  the  preparation  of  this  compost,  will 
be  amply  repaid,  as  it  will  be  worth,  if  well  made, 
at  least  §15  to  $20  per  ton,  taking  guano  as  the 
standard.  The  quality  of  the  compost  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  improved  by  adding  some  good  phosphate  or 
plaster,  or  both.  The  difference  in  the  value  of 


raw  seed,  and  that  composted  in  the  way  here  de¬ 
scribed,  is  illustrated  by  some  experiments  made 
last  season,  by  a  planter  in  South  Carolina.  Raw 
cotton  seed  at  the  rate  of  35  bu.  per  acre,  were  put 
into  the  drill,  upon  soil  of  medium  fertility,  and 
covered  in  February.  Early  in  April  the  beds  were 
made  up,  and  cotton  was  planted.  With  good 
culture  the  crop  yielded  was  100  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre.  Upon  another  piece  of  ground, 
125  bushels  of  raw  seed  were  scattered  broadcast, 
the  land  was  plowed,  bedded,  and  planted  at  the 
usual  time.  Only  TO  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre 
resulted.  Another  piece  was  manured  with  a  com¬ 
post  equivalent  to  20  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  50 
bushels  of  cow  pen  manure,  and  125  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  per  acre.  The  yield  was  1,000  lbs. 
of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  From  the  absence  of  any 
regular  system  of  stock  feeding,  in  connection 
with  farming  or  planting  in  the  Southern  States,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  would  be 
the  result,  if  cotton  seed  were  used  as  a  feeding 
material  in  connection  with  hay  or  straw,  corn- 
fodder,  or  such  roots  as  could  be  readily  grown  in 
the  South,  as  beets  for  instance.  But  as  the  refuse 
cake  from  the  cotton  seed  oil  manufactories  is 
largely  used  in  England  as  cattle  feed,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enriching  the  manure,  with 
profit,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  profitably 
used  here  in  the  same  way.  That  by  the  use  of 
some  capital  in  the  purchase  of  lean  stock  from 
the  West,  and  thei  growth  of  fodder  crops  upon  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  now  devoted  to 
cotton,  a  sufficient  supply  of  rich  manure  could  be 
procured;  whereby  an  equal  product  of  cotton 
to  the  present,  could  be  raised  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  laird,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  condition 
of  Southern  farmers  is  not  favorable  for  experi¬ 
menting.  Their  whole  attention  is  necessarily 
given  to  making  crops  for  profit.  To  experiment 
successfully,  requires  time  and  some  expenditure 
that  may  give  no  present  return.  But  in  no  part  of 
the  country  is  improvement  in  agriculture  more 
needed,  than  in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  none  is 
a  richer  reward  offered  for  improvement.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  have  opportunities  for  experiments, 
and  we  can  not  conceive  of  a  more  hopeful  experi¬ 
ment  than  such  a  one  as  this,  to  be  undertaken 
by  some  one  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Colleges. 


Experiment  Stations. 

Their  Value  and  Importance  to  American  Cul¬ 
tivators.— A  Beginning  to  be  Made  Here. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  articles  of  Prof. 
Atwater  in  this  and  the  previous  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  The  subject  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance.  Science  can  be  of  immense  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  farming  interest  of  our  country.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  against  science  among 
practical  men,  nor  is  this  surprising.  It  is  but  a 
few  years  since  the  first  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  call  science  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer.  En¬ 
thusiastic  novices,  encouraged  by  the  first  gleams 
of  light,  were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason¬ 
able  expectation,  and  claimed  too  much.  Charla¬ 
tans  seized  upon  a  few  striking  discoveries,  and 
perverted  them  to  personal  ends,  and  by  frauds  in 
fertilizers,  and  in  other  ways,  gave  unlearned  men 
good  reason  to  stand  aloof,  and  even  to  cry  out 
“  humbug.’’ 

Meanwhile  careful,  honest  investigators  have 
kept  quietly  at  work.  During  a  score  years  or 
more  past,  valuable  discoveries  have  been  accumu¬ 
lating,  and  to-day  science  is  a  positive  and  valuable 
help  for  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Prof.  Atwater’s 
future  contributions  will  give  us  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  our  careful,  painstaking  German 
brother  farmers,  that  will  be  of  great  use  to  us. 
But  we  want  to  have  investigations  here.  WTe  need 
Experiment  Stations,  not  only  to  reduce  to  our  use 
the  knowledge  obtained  abroad,  but  to  make  new 
investigations, .  specially  adapted  to  our  soil,  cli- 
1  mate,  and  condition.  We  don’t  want  merely  the 
j  puny  political  machine  run  at  Washington  in  the 
|  interest  of  personal  favorites  of  the  administration 


of  whatever  political  party  happens  to  be  in  power. 
We  want  Experiment  Stations  among  farmers, 
managed  solely  in  their  interest  by  men  of  integrity 
and  common  sense,  having  thorough  scientific, 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  as  well.  Such  men 
are  scarce  as  yet,  but  a  demand  will  bring  them 
out.  Connecticut  is  favored  with  two  such  men — 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  author  of  the  well-known 
books  “How  Crops  Grow”  and  “How  Crops 
Feed,”  is  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  and  as  Chemist  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  more  than  any  other 
man  a  pioneer  in  introducing  agricultural  science 
in  this  country.  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  formerly  a 
pupil  of  Prof.  Johnson,  has  more  recently  devoted 
much  time  to  investigations  in  Europe,  and  he  is 
doing  good  service  in  bringing  before  our  farmers 
the  information  there  gathered. 

At  the  recent  Connecticut  State  Farmers’  Con¬ 
vention,  referred  to  elsewhere,  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  previous  annual  convention,  to  se¬ 
cure  from  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  for  an 
Experiment  Station,  reported  progress,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  the  next  Legislature  will 
provide  for  an  annual  grant  of  the  necessary  funds. 
But  the  farmers  present,  feeling  the  need  of  work 
immediately,  determined  to  make  a  beginning 
themselves  at  once.  We  have  only  space  to  say 
that  several  hundred  dollars  were  promptly  raised 
at  the  Convention,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  sum 
will  be  largely  increased.  The  use  of  the  large, 
new,  and  convenient  laboratory  of  the  Wesleyan 
University  was  offered  free  of  charge,  as  were  the 
services  of  Prof.  Atwater,  with  the  advice  and  aid 
of  Prof.  Johnson  in  superin  tending  the  work.  With 
competent  assistance,  as  much  as  the  funds  sub¬ 
scribed  will  allow,  the  work  of  analyzing  fertilizers 
will  be  commenced  immediately.  A  very  important 
addition  to  the  good  work  done  in  this  line  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  through  its  chemist,  will  thus 
be  made.  It  is  proposed  not  only  that  the  fertilizers 
offered  for  sale  in  the  State  shall  be  tested,  as  is 
clone  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  also  that 
analyses  shall  be  made  for  farmers  and  others,  who 
wish  to  know  the  value  of  the  fertilizers  with  which 
they  are  dealing.  With  the  aid  of  the  subscription 
referred  to,  it  will  probably  be  practicable  to  make 
analyses  for  $2.00,  that  would  otherwise  cost  $20.00 
or  more.  Other  investigations  of  interest  to  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  made,  and  information  will  be  given 
freely,  so  far  as  the  time  of  the  chemists  will  permit. 

By  chemical  investigations  of  manures,  and  by 
experiments  on  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  saved  to  European  farmers  every  year,  while 
the  higher  benefit  of  this,  as  of  every  other  form  of 
true  science,  is  priceless.  To  this  most  worthy  ef¬ 
fort  iD  our  own  country,  we  most  earnestly  wish 
the  most  abundant  success. 

Sheep-Raising  in  Virginia. 

BY  TIIOMAS  WALSH,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

[An  article  in  the  Agriculturist  for  November  last 
upon  sheep-raising  in  Virginia,  has  called  forth  a 
letter  from  Thomas  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Burgundy 
Stock  Farm,  near  Alexandria,  which  should  have 
been  published  in  December,  but  was  crowded  out. 
The  article  referred  to  was  by  one  of  our  associates, 
who  was  in  Virginia  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and 
was  based  upon  information  gathered  a  longdis¬ 
tance  from  Mr.  Walsh’s  farm.  We  gladly  give 
place  to  Mr.  W.’s  note,  as  it  confirms  our  view  that 
sheep-husbandry  in  some  form  is  the  great  reliance 
for  the  restoration  of  a  now  rather  desolate  region. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walsh’s  farm,  within 
two  miles  of  a  good  market,  is  much  cheap  er  at  $80 
an  acre  than  the  old  fields  50  miles  inland,  at  a 
tithe  of  the  money.  But  Virginians,  or  those  who 
seek  new  homes  in  the  old  State,  cannot  all  live  in 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac.  The  people  who  are 
already  scattered  through  the  poorer  sections  of 
Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Prince  William,  Culpepper, 
and  Orange  Counties,  must  live,  and  if  they  are 
not  able  to  buy  sheep  at  $3  or  $4  each,  it  would 
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probably  be  better  for  them  to  buy  sheep  at  half 
the  price  and  worth  but  half  the  money,  rather 
than  buy  nothing  at  all,  and  keep  on  in  the  okl 
routine.  In  so  broad  a  district  as  that  lying  be¬ 
tween  Alexandria  and  Gordonsville,  there  are  not 
only  different  grades  of  sheep,  but  different  prices 
for  those  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  Lands  are 
higher,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  greater,  near 
good  markets  than  in  remote  districts.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  $1.50  for  sheep  in  the  season  when  second- 
rate  animals  are  cheapest,  was  made  by  our  inform¬ 
ant  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  who  have  small 
capital  and  little  enterprise.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
a  land-poor,  discouraged,  farmer,  to  show  him  that 
there  is  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  that  he 
can  hope  to  improve  his  condition.  It  is  not  likely 
to  mislead  men  of  larger  intelligence  and  capital, 
who  know  that  the  best  stock  at  any  reasonable 
price  pays  much  better  than  inferior  stock  at  the 
market  price.  Mr.  Walsh  is  right  in  choosing  the 
best  lands  and  the  best  stock  at  high  prices  near  a 
good  market.  The  poor  fellow  in  the  back  country 
may  not  be  altogether  wrong,  who  buys  a  poorer 
article  at  low  prices,  and  tries  his  hand  at  sheep- 
husbandry.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  Cotswold  rams  in  a  flock  of  mutton 
sheep. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Walsh  writes:  “I  saw  in  the  November 
nnmber  of  the  Agriculturist  an  article  on  sheep- 
raising  in  Virginia,  and  knowing  the  influence  add 
wide  circulation  o?  your  paper,  I  thought  it  might 
lead  some  person  astray  in  regard  to  land  and  sheep 
in  that  part  of  Virginia.  First,  yon  can  not  buy 
any  land  for  five  or  six  dollars  an  acre  worth  own¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  twenty-five.  The 
writer  paid  $80  an  acre  on  the  same  road,  two  miles 
from  Alexandria,  and  bought  281  acres,  and  he 
would  not  sell  it  to-day  for  twice  the  amount. 
Next,  no  man  can  buy  any  sheep  worth  having  for 
$1.50  a  head  one  hundred  miles  from  here.  I  tried 
it,  and  came  hack  to  Alexandria  and  paid  $3.50. 
It  is  far  better  to  pay  $3  or  $4  for  good  young  ewes 
than  to  buy  poor  old  ones  for  $1.50  or  $2.  The 
lambs  will  he  better,  and  when  the  lambs  arc  sold 
it  will  be  easy  to  fatten  the  ewes.  I  paid  $4  each 
this  fall  for  70  ewes,  and  I  consider  them  cheap. 
Good  ewes  will  have  lambs  early,  and  there  is  where 
the  profit  lies.  Good  lambs  sell  in  Washington  in 
the  spring  for  $5  to  $6  at  ten  weeks  to  three  months 
old.  I  got  $6  for  lambs  the  first  of  last  April,  at 
nine  weeks  old.  I  have  two  fine  Cotswold  rams, 
and  also  a  Leicester  ram.  They  are  fine ;  I  paid  $30 
apiece  for  them.  As  the  writer  says,  I  believe 
sheep-raising  is  the  only  thing  that  will  pay  at 
present.  Unless  you  have  a  very  large  flock,  say 
500  or  600  sheep,  it  will  not  pay  to  have  a  shepherd. 
I  have  110,  and  take  care  of  them  mostly  myself. 
In  winter  I  feed  principally  bran  and  ship  stuff, 
occasionally  corn.  In  early  fall  I  sow  a  field  of 
rye,  so  as  to  have  it  for  my  ewes  and  lambs  early 
in  the  spring.  I  keep  ray  sheep  out  every  day  in 
the  winter,  unless  the  snow  is  deep.  At  nights  I 
keep  them  in  open  sheds.  This  is  my  third  year 
with  sheep,  and  I  have  lost  none  so  far,  by  dogs. 
Sheep  do  well  here  ;  I  sell  the  old  ones  in  May  and 
June,  and  buy  afresh  in  the  fall.  Being  a  new 
farmer,  and  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  for  21  years  be¬ 
fore  I  came  here,  your  valuable  paper  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  me  these  last  five  years  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  which  I  needed,  and  am 
thankful  for. 


Farming  Without  Manure. 


The  remarkable  results  obtained  by  two  English 
farmers,  Messrs.  Prout  and  Middleditch,  were 
recorded  and  commented  upon  by  the  various 
English  papers,  especially  those  devoted  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  December  last,  wo  gave  under  the  above 
title,  an  abstract  of  the  first  accounts  which  came 
to  hand,  but  journals  received  later,  showed  that 
the  article  upon  which  our  comments  were  based, 
was  not  as  full  as  it  should  have  been,  and  we 
were  about  lo  make  a  revised  statement  of  the  case, 
when  there  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  J.  R.  Dodge, 
Esq.,  the  capable  statistician  of  the  Department  of 


:  Agriculture,  who  will,  we  trust,  excuse  us  for  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  a  portion  of  a  private  letter,  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  Mr.  Dodge  says:  “Lastsea- 
i  son  I  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Prout,  at  Sawbridge- 
|  worth,  Essex,  saw  his  more  than  three  hundred 
acres  of  growing  wheat,  and  the  piles  of  super- 
,  phosphate  and  ground  bone  that  are  anually 
applied  to  the  soil,  and  took  abstracts  of  statistics 
from  his  record  of  the  farm,  which  corroborated 
the  statements  from  his  own  lips,  that  his  average 
annual  expense  for  fertilizers,  was  fifty  shillings,  or 
$12.50  per  acre,  for  4  or  5  previous  years.  It  is  true 
that  lie  does  not  use  manure  of  cattle  to  any  great 
extent,  as  lie  keeps  none  for  fattening,  but  has  a 
few  horses  and  pairs  of  oxen  for  hauling,  and  all 
light  cultivating  not  done  by  steam.  He  plows 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  depth,  stirs  the  soil  six  or 
seven  inches  deeper,  cultivates  his  crop  once  or 
twice  in  the  spring  by  liorse-plowing,  and  afterwards 
weeds  by  hand. 

“  The  reported  gross  income  of  the  present  year, 
§23,141,  is  about  the  average  shown  by  his  books 
for  the  four  previous  years,  and  while  the  annual 
cost  of  fertilizers  is  about  §5,090,  the  net  profit 
averages  $6,000,  after  allowing  eight  per  cent  on 
£50  per  acre  in  lieu  of  rent. 

“The  wheat  crop  is  always  disposed  of  by  auction, 
grain  and  straw,  as  it  stands  in  the  field.  This 
practice,  disregarding  turnip  culture  and  cattle 
feeding,  is  indeed  anomalous  in  England,  but  Mr. 
Prout  is  willing  to  continue  it  while  it  brings 
annually  35  to  65  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  a 
net  profit  of  $12  to  $15.” 

- - - —  ■  i-e»  — 

Ogden  Farm  Papers— Ho.  80. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WABINO,  JB., 

I  have  long  thought  that  a  part  of  one  paper  of 
this  series  might  be  advantageously  directed  to 
some  of  the  details  of  the  sanitary  arrangement  of 
farm-houses  as  to  any  other  winter  topic,  and  sure¬ 
ly  no  other  is  of  nearly  so  great  importance. 
Health,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  for  disposing  of  refuse  or  organic  matter,  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  direct  intervention  of  in¬ 
dividual  householders  in  the  country  than  in  towns. 
On  a  farm,  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  the  family  live  are  entirely,  or  almost  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  control  of  the  farmer  himself, 
while  in  towns  every  one  is  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  circumstances  attending  hisneighbor’s  mode  of 
life  ;  therefore,  while  calamities  befalling  those  in 
towns  may  he  to  a  certain  extent  beyond  their  indi¬ 
vidual  control,  much  of  the  death  and  disease  from 
which  the  farmer’s  family  suffers,  results  from 
causes  for  which  he  alone  is  responsible,  and  which 
he  might  have  removed.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  every  death  and  every  case  of  sickness  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  workings  of  an  inscrutable 
Providence.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
affliction  to  which  mankind  is  subject,  comes  not 
by  the  act  of  God,  but  by  the  act  of  man  himself. 
The  range  of  what  is  called  preventable  diseases  is 
now  known  to  be  very  wide,  and  all  such  diseases 
it  should  he  the  first  duty  of  man  to  prevent. 
Much  of  this — that  to  which  I  especially  wish  to 
ask  attention — is  not  only  preventable  disease,  but 
is  disease  that  is  called  into  existence  only  by  the 
act  or  by  the  neglect  of  man,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  (after  the  thorough  investigations  of  the 
subject  that  have  been  made  by  sanitary  authori¬ 
ties),  that  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  that  was  not  almost  directly  caused  by  the  ig¬ 
norance,  or  by  the  criminal  neglect  of  some  person 
whose  duty  it  should  have  been  to  prevent  it. 
Such  disease  never  comes  without  cause,  and  its 
cause  is  never  anything  else  than  organic  poisoning 
arising  from  decaying  organic  matter,  or  from  the 
spread  of  the  infection  directly  from  a  patient  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  disease. 

Typhoid  fever  has  many  names,  all  of  which  are 
suggestive  of  its  origin.  It  is  called  “drain-fever,” 
“sower-fever,”  “ cess-pool  fever,”  “  foul-well-fe- 
ver,”  “  night-soil-fever,”  etc.,  and  it  is  never  caused 
except  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  the 
germs  of  the  disease — which  can  originate  only  ] 


I  through  the  operation  of  neglected  organic  wastes, 
or  by  communication  through  the  lungs  or  stom- 
I  ach  by  means  of  foul  air  or  foul  water,  or  of  germs 
arising  from  the  persons  or  from  the  excreta  of  ty¬ 
phoid  patients.  So  far.as  its  contagion  is  concerned, 
ample  ventilation  of  the  siek-room,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  removal  or  disinfection  of  the  faeces  are  am¬ 
ple  preventives.  It  is  not  contagious  as  small-pox 
is,  but  its  spread  is  caused  by  the  action  of  germs 
which  infect  the  locality  of  the  patient,  and  extend 
more  or  less  widely  according  to  the  precautions 
used  to  confine  it.  There  is  not  necessarily  the 
least  danger  that  the  disease  will  attack  even  the 
constant  attendant  of  the  patient,  if  proper  care  is 
taken.  This  part  of  the  subject  may,  perhaps,  be 
left  to  the  control  of  the  physician  who  has  charge 
of  the  case  ;  hut  with  the  farmer  himself  must  rest 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  origin  of  every  first 
case  breaking  out  in  his  household.  This  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  thoroughly  well-established  fact,  and  there 
attaches  to  him  the  full  measure  of  guilt  for  every 
such  ease.  This  is  a  responsibility  for  which  the 
community  should  hold  him  strictly  accountable. 
It  would  really  be  as  correct  to  ascribe  a  red-band¬ 
ed  murder  to  Providence  as  to  attempt  in  this  way 
to  console  ourselves  for  a  fatal  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  We  are  taught  that  we  shall  not  cleave  our 
child’s  skull  with  an  ax,  and  that  if  we  do,  death 
will  surely  result,  but  we  are  no  less  absolutely 
taught  that  we  shall  not  poison  our  child’s  blood 
with  the  foul  emanations  of  onr  house-drains,  and 
with  the  contamination  of  our  drinking-water 
wells,  lest  the  same  fatal  result  follow.  We  may 
ignorantly  load  the  water  with  which  our  families 
are  supplied  with  lead-poison,  and  so  be  without 
the  guilt  of  intention  ;  or  we  may  ignorantly  poison 
our  wells  by  the  infiltration  of  infected  organic 
matter,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  be  acquit¬ 
ted  of  the  charge  of  criminal  intent.  But  in  these 
days,  when  so  much  has  been  published  concerning 
the  origin  of  diseases  of  this  class,  however  free 
we  may  be  of  all  criminal  intent,  the  serious  charge 
of  criminal  neglect  must  surely  lie  at  our  door. 

Now,  all  this  may  seem  very  savage  talk  to  put 
into  a  paper  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  of  an  enlightened  country,  but  any 
one  who  will  give  attention  to  the  subject,  will  con¬ 
fess  that  it  is  precisely  the  sort  of  talk  which  is 
most  needed,  and  which,  if  well  heeded,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  beneficial  results  in  every  quarter  of 
the  country.  There  are  other  diseases,  resulting 
some  in  death  and  some  only  in  illness  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  service,  which  come  more  or  less 
under  the  same  head,  but  typhoid  fever  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent  in  country-houses,  is  60  fatal  in 
its  effect,  and  is  so  readily  prevented,  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  conspicuous  type  of  its  class,  and 
is  most  entitled  to  consideration.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  without  hesitation,  that  whenever  a  pro¬ 
nounced  ease  of  typhoid  breaks  out  in  an  isolated 
country-house,  or  when  any  form  of  low  fever  oc¬ 
curs,  though  it  may  fail  to  assume  a  distinct  ty¬ 
phoid  character,  there  is  in  that  house,  or  about  it, 
or  in  connection  with  its  supply  of  drinking-water, 
some  accumulation  of  neglected  filth,  some  pile  of 
rotten  vegetables  in  the  cellar,  some  overflow  from 
a  barnyard,  some  spot  of  earth  saturated  with  the 
slops  of  the  kitchen,  or  some  other  form  of  impu¬ 
rity  to  which  the  origin  of  the  disease  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced.  The  spread  of  typhoid  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  occasioned  by  germs  contained  in  the  bowel 
discharge  of  fever  patients,  hut  the  disease  is  con¬ 
stantly  originating  itself  where  no  such  cause  ex¬ 
ists,  and  every  first  attack  is  a  plain  indication  that 
either  at  home,  or  in  some  house  at  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  visited,  one  or  two  things  has  occurred  : 
(1)  there  has  been  an  exhalation  of  poisonous  or¬ 
ganic  gases  from  a  privy-vault,  from  a  kitchen- 
yard,  from  a  neglected  cellar,  or  from  some  other 
source  of  bad  air,  which  has  entered  the  lungs  and 
planted  there  the  germs  of  the  disease;  or  (2), 
either  in  the  food  or  in  the  drink  of  the  patient, 
these  germs,  originating  in  the  same  organic  putres¬ 
cence,  have  found  their  way  to  the  stomach.  In 
either  case  the  blood  is  attacked;  the  subject  may 
have  been  sufficiently  robust  and  vigorous,  or  suffi¬ 
ciently  unsusceptible  to  infsetion  to  have  avoided  a 
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serious  or  fatal  illness,  but  in  every  instance  the 
danger  has  been  incurred,  and,  when  incurred,  the 
risk  must  be  the  same  as  in  taking  any  other  fonn 
of  slow  poison.  This  is  not  theory,  but  simply  a 
•well  established  fact  demonstrated  by  long,  careful, 
and  frequently  repeated  investigation.  The  precise 
character  of  typhoid  infection,  and  the  exact  man¬ 
ner  of  operation  when  introduced  into  the  blood, 
are  not  known,  but  that  it  always  originates  in  the 
way  described,  and  that  it  may  invariably  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of  proper  sanitary  precautions, 
is  absolutely  known. 

This  being  the  case,  it  lies  perfectly  within  the 
province  of  every  farmer,  (and  if  the  farmer  will 
not  attend  to  such  matters  of  his  own  accord,  his 
wife  has  a  way  of  urging  him  into  it),  to  remove 
while  it  is  yet  time,  any  source  of  infection  to 
which  his  house  may  be  liable.  Vegetables,  in  any 
considerable  amount,  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
house  cellar,  and  at  least  once  a  week  the  floor  of 
the  cellar  should  be  swept,  and  every  shred  of  waste 
vegetables  removed.  Even  when  this  is  done, 
the  cellar  should  be  ventilated  by  a  window  or  other 
small  opening  toward  the  quarter  least  exposed  to 
cold  winds,  (and  in  summer  on  every  side) ;  the 
privy,  if  a  privy  is  used,  should  be  well  away  from 
the  house,  and  especially  far  from  the  well,  unless 
its  contents  are  received  in  a  tight  box,  and  entirely 
absorbed  by  dry  earth  or  ashes,  and  even  then  fre¬ 
quently  removed  ;  the  chamber-slops  of  the  house 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  thrown 
into  the  privy  vault,  nor  into  a  porous  cess-pool, 
from  which  they  can  leach  into  the  ground,  and 
through  the  ground  for  a  long  distance  into  the 
well,  and  into  and  around  the  foundation  of  the 
house ;  the  same  disposal  of  the  liquid  wastes  of 
the  kitchen  is  desirable,  but  not  so  absolutely  im¬ 
portant.  It  is,  however,  important  that  this  should 
be  led  by  an  imperviable  drain  to  a  point  well  away 
from  the  house  and  from  the  well ;  swill,  and  all 
manner  of  nondescript  refuse  material,  such  as  is 
sloughed  off  by  every  household  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  living,  should  be  removed  at  least 
daily  from  the  near  vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  and 
the  vessels  in  which  it  accumulates  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  cleansed  and  aired ;  manure  heaps  should 
not  be  left  to  ferment  and  send  off  their  exhala¬ 
tions  at  a  point  whence  frequent  winds  waft  them 
toward  and  into  the  dwelling,  nor  should  the  barn¬ 
yard  be  allowed  to  drain,  (either  over  the  surface 
or  through  a  porous  soil,)  toward  the  house  or  well. 
If  all  these  precautions  are  taken,  the  well  will  be 
tolerably  safe,  and,  in  most  cases,  absolutely  safe, 
but  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  point,  then  let  no 
well-water  be  drank  except  after  boiling;- or  the 
drinking-water  of  the  house  may  be  taken  entirely 
jfrom  a  filtering  cistern,  of  which  the  filtering  bed 
is  sufficient  to  hold  back  all  organic  matter.  If  all 
these  points  are  well  attended  to,  and  if  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  cleanliness  be  observed  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  the  members  of  the  family  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  safe  against  attacks  of  typhoid  fever. 

I  might  readily,  in  this  connection,  show  that  in 
carrying  out  the  various  details  given  above  con¬ 
cerning  the  disposal  of  household  wastes,  the  far¬ 
mer  would  only  be  consulting  his  pecuniary  inter¬ 
ests,  by  increasing  the  value  of  his  manure,  and  the 
economical  use  of  his  kitchen  wastes,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  weaken  the  argument  by  any  question  of 
dollars  and  cents.  The  fact  that  by  an  observance 
of  these  simple  sanitary  rules,  one  may  save  those 
he  loves  and  cherishes,  and  for  whose  well-being  he 
is  accountable,  from  the  assaults  of  our  most  wide¬ 
spread  and  our  most  nearly  fatal  disease,  and  that 
by  neglecting  them,  he  brings  upon  his  own  head 
the  responsibility  of  their  illness,  their  suffering, 
and  their  premature  death,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
appeal  to  any  conscientious,  civilized  man. 


During  the  last  half  of  the  past  year  our  sales 
of  Jerseys  were  21  animals,  which  sold  for  $4,370, 
being  an  average  of  $208.09  ;  4  males  sold  for  an 
avenge  of  $78.75,  and  17  females  for  an  average  of 
$238.53. 


Gen.  William  S.  Tilton,  the  Deputy  Governor  of 
.the  8ol^ieys?  Home,  near  Augusta,  Me.,  continues 


his  careful  experiments  concerning  the  yield  of 
milk  and  cream  of  his  herd.  During  the  year  end¬ 
ing  Oct.  20,  1874,  he  had  2  Dutch  cows,  7  natives, 
and  9  Jerseys.  One  of  the  Dutch  cows  was  far¬ 
row,  and  is  not  to  come  in  until  next  May  ;  for  this 
fact  due  allowance  must  be  made  in  comparing  the 
record  ;  she  gave  only  about  one-half  as  much  as 
the  fresh  one.  One  of  the  Jerseys  was  in  the  same 
condition,  and  similar  allowance  must  be  made  for 
her.  The  yield  of  the  whole  herd  per  day,  would 
be  33  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  the  preceding 
year,  if  the  two  farrow  cows  were  counted  as  fresh 
ones — if  the  herd  had  been  kept  for  milk,  and  not 
for  breeding,  they  would  have  given  place  to  fresh 
cows.  Gen.  Tilton  ascribes  the  increase  of  milk 
to  improved  feeding  last  winter,  namely  :  “2  quarts 
of  meal  and  2  quarts  of  bran  per  day,  to  each 
animal,  mixed  with  cut  hay,  and  all  steamed 
together  ;  while  the  previous  winter  they  had  only 
long  hay  during  the  same  months,  Nov.  1st  to 
April  1st.  *  s  *  We  had  no  abortion,  so  that 
steamed  food  may  be  acquitted  of  causing  that 
trouble.”  The  summing  up  of  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment  is  as  follows,  for  the  average  of  the  whole  year : 

The  Dutch  were  335  days  in  milk,  producing 
during  this  time  a  daily  average  of  7.23  pounds  ; 
the  average  percentage  of  cream  was  9.03 ;  the 
total  production  of  milk  was  4.7  times  the  live 
weight ;  the  yield  of  cream  per  annum  was  42  per 
cent  of  the  live  weight  of  the  animals. 

The  native^  averaged  303  days  in  milk,  with  a 
daily  product  of  19.1  pounds,  and  9.82  per  cent  of 
cream  ;  they  produced  51  times  their  live  weight  in 
milk,  and  52  per  cent  of  their  live  weight  in  cream. 

The  Jerseys  were  in  milk  327  days,  producing  an 
average  of  13.25  pounds  per  day,  with  16.16  per 
cent  of  cream ;  they  produced  4.9  times  their 
weight  of  milk,  and  78  per  cent  of  their  live  weight 
of  cream. 

If  others  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  make 
careful  experiments,  would  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so,  and  to  report  the  results,  they  would  not  only- 
benefit  the  readers  of  agricultural  papers  generally, 
but  would  find  their  own  practice  of  feeding,  and 
their  selection  of  animals  for  the  different  uses  of 
the  dairy,  very  much  modified  by  the  information 
such  a  record  would  give  them. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— II. 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 


How  Science  is  Saving  Money  and  Increasing 
the  Profits  of  Farmers— More  About  Euro¬ 
pean  Experiments. 

As  cattle  are  ordinarily  fed,  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
waste  of  some  of  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food. 
American  farmers  are  often  in  doubt  not  only  as  to 
what  materials  will,  at  current  prices,  make  the 
most  economical  fodder  for  their  stock,  but  also  in 
what  proportions  they  should  be  mixed  and  fed  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit.  As  yet  they  are  with¬ 
out  careful  and  accurate  experiments  to  settle 
these  questions.  In  the  German  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  a  large  number  of  men,  fitted  for  the  work 
both  by  the  fullest  scientific  knowledge  and  by 
practical  skill,  devote  their  whole  time  to  making- 
feeding  trials.  Farms,  stables,  cattle,  chemical 
laboratories,  assistants,  and  everything  needful  are 
at  their  disposal.  The  systematic  way  these  ex¬ 
periments  are  planned  and  carried  out,  and  the  care 
used  to  make  them  accurate  and  thorough,  would 
astonish  any  one  who  has  not  looked  into  the  matter. 

Take,  for  instance,  an  experiment  on  feeding 
cows  for  milk.  Of  different  food  materials,  what 
amounts  and  proportions  shall  be  mixed  in  the 
daily  ration,  to  obtain  the  largest  and  best  yield  of 
milk  at  the  least  cost  ?  From  the  cows  in  the 
stable  of  the  Station  a  number  are  selected  and  fed 
for  two  or  three  weeks  with  clover  hay,  then  dur¬ 
ing  another  period  with  clover  and  straw,  during 
other  periods  bran,  or  meal,  or  oil-cakes,  or  turnips, 
or  two  or  three  of  these  together,  are  mixed  with 
the  hay.  The  fodder  given  and  the  milk  obtained 
in  each  period  are  carefully  measured,  and  are  alsQ 


analyzed.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  different  kinds 
and  mixtures  of  food  upon  the  yield  of  milk,  is  ac¬ 
curately  learned.  Such  an  experiment  often  re¬ 
quires  the  hard  labor  of  three  or  four  men  for  as 
many  months  in  overseeing  the  work  in  the  stable, 
and  making  the  analyses  in  the  laboratory.’  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  how  valuable  must  be  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  results  of  such  experiments  to 
practice.  Information,  just  such  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  cultivators  want,  is  obtain¬ 
ed  at  these  Stations,  and  spread  abroad  among  the 
German  farmers.  And  this  is  done  at  a  cost  ex¬ 
tremely  small  in  comparison  with  the  money  saved, 
and  still  smaller  when  compared  with  the  increas .  a 
certainty  and  enjoyment  which  they  bring  to  the 
work  of  tilling  the  soil.  The  average  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  one  of  the  German  Stations  is  less  than 
the  salary  often  received  for  merely  nominal  ser¬ 
vices  by  a  single  party  favorite  in  this  country. 

Hundreds  of  such  feeding  trials  have  been  made 
in  the  European  Stations  during  the  last  15  years. 
They  indicate,  as  a  general  result,  that  the  dealing 
out  of  fodder  is  not  properly  a  matter  of  so  much 
hay,  or  turnips,  or  meal.  It  depends  rather  upon 
the  amounts  of  starch,  sugar,  fat,  fiber,  albuminoids, 
salts  and  water,  of  which  the  hay,  turnips  and 
meal  are  composed.  Chemical  analysis  tells  us 
that  all  our  common  fodder  materials  contain  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  ingredients,  but  in  very  different 
proportions.  Again,  the  animal  is  nourished  only 
by  that  part  of  the  food  which  it  digests.  The  un¬ 
digested  portion  passes  off  as  excrement,  and  is 
useless,  except  as  manure.  A  great  many  feeding 
trials  have  been  made  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  starch,  fiber,  albuminoids,  etc.,  of  ordinary 
food  materials  are  digested  by  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
and  other  animals.  It  is  found  that  unless  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  only  a 
part  of  the  digestible  material  will  be  actually  di¬ 
gested,  while  the  rest  will  be  wasted.  By  such  in¬ 
vestigations  we  leam  also  which  of  the  food  in¬ 
gredients,  (as  starch,  albuminoids,  etc.,)  are  made 
over  into  fat,  or  into  muscle  or  lean  meat  in  the 
body  ;  also  which  ones  supply  the  fat  (butter)  and 
casein  (curd)  of  the  milk  ;  which  ones  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  producing  the  heat  which  keeps  the  ani¬ 
mal  warm,  and  which  ones  in  yielding  muscular 
force  or  working  power.  In  short,  these  investiga¬ 
tions  show  how  the  nutritive  value  of  different  fod¬ 
der  materials  can  be  learned  from  their  chemical 
composition,  and  in  what  proportions  they  should 
be  mixed  and  fed  out  to  the  animals,  in  order  that 
all  the  valuable  nutritive  material  will  be  digested 
and  utilized,  and  none  wasted.  But  do  the  farmers 
in  Germany  turn  these  experiments  to  much  prac¬ 
tical  use  ?. . .  .1  have  here  a  German  Farmer’s  Diary, 
or  “Agricultural  Calendar.”  Tens  of  thousands 
of  German  farmers  carry  copies  of  this  little  work 
in  their  pockets,  and  consider  the  information  con¬ 
densed  between  its  covers  as  invaluable.  Fifteen 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of 
such  experiments  as  we  have  described.  First 
come  tables  giving  the  composition  of  nearly  200 
different  fodder  materials,  with  directions  for  cal¬ 
culating  their  nutritive  values.  Then  come  Fodder 
Tables.  These  give  the  amounts  of  the  food  in¬ 
gredients  required  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  by 
oxen  when  at  rest,  and  when  at  work,  by  milch 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  etc.  Then  follow  no  less  than 
126  tables  of  fodder  mixtures.  These  are  calculated 
to  contain  the  different  materials  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  as  to  supply  the  animal’s  needs,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  most  complete  utilization 
of  the  food.  In  this  great  variety  of  tables,  any 
farmer  can  find  just  the  information  he  needs  to 
guide  him  in  mixing  and  dealing  out  to  whatever 
stock  he  may  have  to  feed,  the  fodder  materials 
which  he  may  produce  upon  his  farms  or  buy.  And 
this  is  all  expressed  so  plainly  that  he  can  under¬ 
stand  it  without  any  special  scientific  knowledge. 
I  asked  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  in  Germany 
what  they  thought  of  these  tables.  The  reply  gen¬ 
erally  was,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  follow  them 
blindly,  but  that  as  aids  in  mixing  and  dealing  out 
fodder  they  were  extremely  useful. 

The  work  of  these  Experiment  Stations,  then, 
results  in  the  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles 
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that  underlie  the  right  practice' of  farming.  Thus 
guess-work,  and  the  great  waste  that  it  brings, 
are  done  away  with,  and  light  of  inestimable  value 
is  thrown  upon  the  doubtful  problems  of  our  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  Experiment  Stations  belong  to  the  tillers  of 
the  soil.  The  first  one  was  established  by  some  en¬ 
terprising  farmers,  aided  by  agricultural  societies, 
at  Moeckern,  in  Saxony,  in  1851.  So  successful  was 
this,  that  others  soon  followed.  In  1850  there  were 
5  ;  in  1861,  15;  in  1866,  30 ;  in  1871,  56  ;  and  there 
are  now  about  70  Experimented  Stations  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Europe.  The  yearly  expenses  vary 
from  81,000  to  810,000  each,  and  are  borne  in  part 
by  the  government,  in  part  by  agricultural  societies, 
and  in  part  by  private  individuals. 


the  roadway,  or  wherever  a  path  is  desired,  and  the 
snow  is  packed  and  pressed  down  smoothly,  with¬ 


out  leaving  any  ridges.  Our  correspondent  thinks 
this  a  better  plan  than  that  of  the  snow-plow 
described  in  the  December  American  Agriculturist. 

- - 


That  the  European  Experiment  Stations  save  di¬ 
rectly  much  more  money  than  they  cost,  is  shown 
by  tlie  willingness  with  which  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  unite  in  supporting  them  with  their  influence 
and  their  money.  And  yet  this  advantage  is  very 
slight  in  comparison  with  that  which  results  from 
the  interest  they  awaken  in  science,  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  they  make  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  He 
who  has  shared  in  the  labors  of  the  Stations,  has 
seen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  there  for  the 
science  they  are  cultivating,  has  observed  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  the  results  of  the  work  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmers  among  whom  the  work  is 
done,  has  noticed  how  these  results  are  applied  to 
practice,  and  has  then  compared  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  the  crops  raised,  and  the  love  of  knowledge 
which  exists  there,  with  those  where  this  science  is 
less  fostered,  will  be  well  persuaded  of  their  value. 

Attempts  have  been  made  with  varying  success 
to  establish  Experiment  Stations  in  this  country. 
The  most  promising  is  the  Bussey  Institution,  of 
Harvard  University.  A  large  number  of  intelligent 
farmers  in  Connecticut,  arc  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  establish  an  Experiment  Station  in  that 
State.  The  project  was  started  at  the  annual  State 
Farmers’  Convention  over  a  year  ago.  It  has  since 
been  brought  before  the  people  in  public  meetings 
and  otherwise,  and  has  met  their  hearty  approval. 
A  bill  providing  an  appropriation  of  money  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Station  was  presented  at  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  was  deferred  until  the  next  session, 
which  convenes  next  May.  Meanwhile  the  farmers 
are  determined  that  something  shall  be  done.  At 
the  annual  Farmers’  Convention  last  December,  it 
was  proposed  that  some  investigations  be  com¬ 
menced  at  once.  Several  hundred  dollars  were 
subscribed,  with  the  promise  of  more,  for  defraying 
the  expenses.  A  most  essential  and  fortunate  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  plan  was  given  in  an  assurance 
by  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Middletown,  of  the  free  use  for  the  purpose,  of 
all  needful  room  and  appliances  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  which  occupies  a  large  space  with 
abundant  conveniences  for  manipulation,  in  the 
magnificent  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science,  gener¬ 
ously  donated  by  him  to  the  University. 

In  no  country,  not  even  in  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  Germany,  is  the  average  intelligence  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  so  great  as  it  is  here. 
Yet,  with  us,  one  thing  is  lacking.  We  need  more 
system,  more  definite  knowledge,  more  applied 
science  in  our  agriculture.  We  want  this  much, 
for  the  money  it  will  save,  more  to  improve  our 
methods  of  farming,  and  most  of  all  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  it  will  make  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  stimu¬ 
lus  it  will  give  to  our  minds.  For  these,  let  us  have 
Agricultural  Experimental  Stations. 

breaking  Roads  in  the  Snow. 

“  S.  E.  T.’-  sends  ,  j  loiiowing  plan  of  breaking 
roads  aftc  snow-storm,  with  a  sketch  from  which 
an  engraving  lies  been  made  He  uses  a  common 
sled,  and  in  front,  before  the  first  pair  of  knees,  and 
between  the  reve  and  the  runner,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  he  places  a  wide  board,  six  feet  long, 
or  two  boards  battened  together  in  a  sloping  direc¬ 
tion.  After  a  fall  of  snow  the  sled  is  drawn  along 
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Although  the  sting  seems  to  be  the  only  language  that 
many  human  beings  can  understand,  the  indications  now 
are,  that  some  few  begin  to  move  on  a  higher  plane.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  of  practicing  towards  us 
something  a  little  nearer  justice ;  and  our  response  has 
been  most  gratifying.  Our  sting  was  given  us  as  a 
means  of  defense,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  after  being  kindly 
treated  for  a  much  less  time  than  we  have  been  abused, 
we  shall  forget  it,  or  use  it  so  seldom  that  it  will  seem 
useless.  Our  guardian  after  studying  dilligcntly,  will 
find  it  necessary  to  discard  many  habits,  theories,  and 
impressions  already  formed;  must  train  himself  to 
avoid  all  collisions.  He  must  rid  liitnself  of  the  idea 
that  he  can  take  all,  and  give  nothing  in  return.  We 
desire  to  he  dealt  with  fairly,  and  will  reciprocate  every 
indulgence  to  the  extent  of  our  power  Too  many  think 
they  lose  time  by  working  carefully,  when  the  truth  is, 
it  is  economy  to  work  slowly,  as  rash  handling  rouses 
our  temper,  often  destroys  our  lives,  and  tends  to  pur 
keeper's  loss  generally.  Let  this  truth  be  repeated  until 
better  understood.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  a  hive,  to 
suit  us  much  better  than  many  yet  offered.  When  cal¬ 
culating  on  the  advantages  of  having  the  walls  of  the 
hive  of  good  thickness,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  human  body  generates 
heat  until  a  temperature  of  near  100°  is  reached.  This 
is  maintained  until  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  colder 
and  reduces  it.  Clothing  surrounds  the  body,  to  keep 
it  comfortable,  by  preventing  this  heat  from  passing  off 
too  rapidly.  A  swarm  of  bees  are  in  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion.  Heat  enough  is  generated  for  our  comfort,  as  long 
as  the  hive  given  us  is  sufficient  to  retain  it.  If  the 


material  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  a  non-conductor, 
and  our  family  is  large,  and  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
warmth  generated  through  any  hole  or  crevise,  we  keep 
warm  enough.  A  perfect  non-conductor  we  have  not 
yet  had.  A  small  family  can  not  generate  warmth 
enough  in  a  cold  atmosphere'  to  keep  comfortable. 

When  such  a  family  is  placed  in  a  hive  with 
thick  wails,  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  strike 
through  as  quickly  as  if  they  were  thin,  and  we 
are  not  as  much  warmed  in  consequence,  by  a 
few  hours  of  sunshine.  We  recommend  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  hive,  only  half  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  If  the  warmth  of  the  cluster  passes  off  faster 
through  such,  we  shall  probably  be  wanned  up  by  the 
sun’s  rays  quicker,  to  make  up  the  difference.  We  shall 
recommend  a  part  of  the  hive  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  in  June,  1873,  as  that  constitutes  one 
answering  ail  purposes,  for  which  wo,  and  many  of  our 
owners  want  it.  If  desired,  this  hive  can  at  any  time  be 
converted  into  the  one  referred  to.  This  modification, 
or  part  of  said  hive,  can  be  made  almost  as  cheaply  as 
the  box  hive.  But  as  many  will  not  recall  the  one  de¬ 
scribed.  a  repetition  may  be  necessary. 

1st.  Get  out  the  bottom  hoard.  Let  it  bo  11  inches 
wide,  by  about  20  long,  aud  about  1  inch  thick.  Put 
cleats  on  the  under  side,  to  prevent  warping.  Piano  the 
upper  side  smooth.  Get  a  piece  of  hoop  iron,  11  inches 
long,  i  wide  ;  J  inch  from  one  edge,  make  six  or  eight 


holes  through,  to  drive  nails.  Put  under  the  hoop  iron 
a  strip  of  veneering  of  hard  wood,  driving  nails  through 
this  as  well  as  hoop  iron.  Nail  it  across  about  an  inch 
from  the  end  of  bottom  board.  The  hoop  iron  should 
project  over  the  piece  under  it,  of  an  inch.  This  will 
give  a  space  to  hook  on  the  frame.  The  bottom  will 
appear  like  fig.  1. 

Next,  get  material  for  frame.  Let  two  pieces  be  11 
inches  long,  .1  inch  thick  and  1 1  wide,  measurments 
exact.  Two  pieces,  18$  inches  long,  from  inch  boards, 
and  thick.  Nail  through  the  shortest  pieces  into  the 
longest  ones,  just }  inch  from  both  top  and  bottom,  and 
you  have  a  frame  like  .fig.  2.  Nail  firmly  with  finishing 
nails.  Guides  for  straight  combs  should  be  in  the  top. 
The  frame  is  held  in  position  by  a  piece  of  hoop  iron, 
3  inches  long,  bent  into  an  angle  like  fig.  3.  Two  holes 
are  made  through  it  to  fasten  it  with  nails  to  the  lower 
corner  of  one  end  of  the  frame,  as  at  a  fig.  4,  and  it 
is  ready  to  hook  under  the  hoop  iron  on  the  bottom’ 
board,  and  the  frame  will  stand  upright.  .  A  small  nail 
dropped  in  loosely,  prevents  unhooking.  A  half  dozen 
will  set  on  the  bottom  board.  A  wider  board  can  be 
made  if  wanted,  to  make  the  hive  iafger,  or  two  can  be 
joined  together.  Directly  under  the  center,  where  the 
front  end  of  the  frame  sets  on  the  bottom  board,  an 
entrance  can  be  made.  Let  it  be  cut  out  of  the  bottom 
hoard,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  three-fourths  wide, 
extending  four  inches  under  each  frame.  The  sides  and 
top  are  made  of  half-inch  hoards,  planed  smoothly  just 


the  size  of  frames,  with  &leats  nailed  on  each  end,  to 
prevent  warping.  Put  one  on  each  side,  and  one  on  top, 
and  tie  together  with  a  stout  rubber  cord.  It  will  hold 
every  thing  snug,  and  the  hive  is  done.  It  is  convenient 
for  our  actual  needs.  But  as  our  owners  may  desire 
surplus  honey  in  boxes,  as  well  as  to  extract,  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  for  them.  Have  the  bottom  board 
wider  than  specified  above,  and  a  number  more  frames, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  colony.  Then  make  a 
number  of  small  frames— be  sure  and  have  enough.  The 
boards  of  which  they  are  made,  need  he  only  J  inch  in. 
thickness,  and  1}  in  width,  and  the  length  just  right 
to  make  a  box  when  nailed  together,  5X6  inches  square. 
Six  of  these  will  go  in  one  of  the  large  frames,  appearing 
like  fig.  4.  If  they  do  not  stay  in  properly,  a  little 
wedge  will  hold  them  firmly.  A  guide  can  be  put  in  the 
top  of  each.  As  many  frames  as  a  colony  can  possibly 
need,  should  be  prepared,  a  part,  or  all,  may  be  put  into 
the  hive  with  the  others,  and  all  shut  up  closely.  If 
only  two  are  put  in,  let  one  be  on  each  outside  of  the 
others,  they  will  need  but  little  attention  until  full.  But 
if  bees  are  crowded  outside,  more  should  be  put  between 
the  full  combs  of  the  hive.  A  number  of  these  frames 
with  combs  started  in  them,  may  be  put  together  on  the 
top  of  the  hive,  covered  with  a  box — holes  in  the  bottom 
of  course— glass  or  boards  on  the  outside.  These  combs 
will  be  filled  in  less  time,  if  first  put  in  the  main  hive, 
and  then  removed  to  the  top.  When  these  little  frames 
are  put  between  the  full  combs  of  the  hive,  they  will 
need  looking  at  once  in  five  or  six  days,  to  see  that 
brood  is  not  started ;  in  which  case  they  should  be 
removed,  and  replaced  with  empty  ones.  The  former  to 


Fig.  4.— FRAME  WITH  SMALLER  FRAMES  FILLED. 


be  set  away  until  the  brood  is  chilled,  before  they  are 
put  on  the  top.  as  maturing  brood  will  darken  the  combs. 

The  hive  alluded  to  iff  much  more  convenient,  ana 
much  more  trouble  to  make.  Those  who  have  not  time, 
or  fool  too  indolent  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  get  a 
nice  thing,  must  submit  to  be  rewarded  in  proportion. 
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The  Tumbler  Carts. 


At  present  the  handling  of  manure  is  the  heaviest 
labor  on  the  farm.  Every  pouud  is  handled  many 
times  before  it  is  iinally  spread  upon  the  held. 
Some  of  this  work  is 
necessary,  for  it  must  be 
heaped  and  fermented, 
and  made  fine  before  it  is 
fit  for  use,  but  with  im¬ 
proved  implements  much 
of  the  present  labor  may 
be  saved.  The  tumbler 
cart  is  an  implement  which 
will  much  facilitate  the 
handling  of  manure  ;  this 
is  in  common  use  upon 
English  farms,  but  in  this 
country  is  only  seen  in 
cities,  for  collecting  the 
sweepings  of  streets,  and 
dumping  them  upon 
waste  heaps  or  the  scows 
which  carry  them  away. 

It  is  seen  in  operation  in 
the  illustrations  ;  and  is  a 
cart  box  suspended  upon 
a  round  axle,  which 
either  passes  through  it, 

•or  being  bent,  passes  be¬ 
neath  it.  By  means  of  a 
chain  affixed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  an  axle,  a  pair  of  gear 
wheels,  and  a  winch,  the 
cart  may  be  tipped  and  the 
load  dropped.  To  work 
with  these  carts  in  the 
most  economical  manner, 
a  pair  of  them  should  be 
used,  or  more  if  ifceessary,  and  but  one  extra  hand  is 
needed  at  the  loading.  The  driver  dumps  his  load 
almost  instantaneously  without  help,  and  by  partly 
tipping  his  cart,  and  using  a  drag-hook,  he  may 
■drop  his  load  in  several  small  heaps  in  less  than 
half  the  time  he  could  do  so  with  a  fork  from  a 
wagon.  The  method  of  using  the  carts  is  so  clear¬ 
ly  shown  in  the  engravings,  that  description  is  un¬ 
necessary.  To  handle  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  first  in  the 
easiest  manner,  it  should 
be  thrown  into  one  of 
these  carts  from  the 
stable,  which  should  be 
made  so  that  a  cart  may 
be  driven  through  it  from 
end  to  end,  and  as  it  is 
loaded  with  the  fresh  drop¬ 
pings,  it  should  be  driven 
to  the  field  where  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  to  be  used.  There 
it  may  be  piled  up  by  driv¬ 
ing  the  cart  upon  the  heap, 
and  dumping  it  where  it 
Is  wanted.  By  keeping 
the  end  of  the  pile  sloping 
this  may  be  done.  This 
will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  piling  manure  in  the 
"barn-yard,  and  will  tend  to 
keep  the  yard  neat  and 
■clean.  When  the  manure 
Is  to  be  spread,  it  can 
be  done  expeditiously,  it 
being  near  the  spot  where 
it  is  needed,  and  thus 
there  will  be  a  saving  of 
time,  when  work  is  hur¬ 
ried  and  time  is  valua¬ 
ble.  These  carts  are  very 
handy  for  moving  earth, 
and  there  are  many  other 
profitable  uses  for  them  which  will  occur  to  those 
interested.  As  a  general  thing  carts  are  not  used 
upon  farms  nearly  so  often  as  they  might  be  with 
advantage,  and  when  they  are  to  be  made,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  consider  whether  these  tumbler  carts 
do  not  possess  some  good  points  which  the  ordP 


nary  carts  do  not,  for  some  of  the  heavier  labors  of 
the  farm.  One  of  its  chief  points  of  excellence  is 
the  low  body,  and  the  need  to  lift  the  material  to 
be  loaded  only  a  short  distance,  and  this  certainly 
is  an  important  consideration.  Another  advantage 
of  a  cart  is  the  ease,  with  which  it  is  turned  about 


and  handled  in  narrow  spaces ;  the  less  cost  of 
harness,  too,  is  an  item  worth  consideration. 


Salt  Marshes  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BT  ROBERT  GUNTHER,  HUMBOLDT  BAT,  CAL. 

In  the  October  Agriculturist  is  an  article  on 
“  Progress  in  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes.”  As  I  have 


spent  the  last  fourteen  years  in  reclaiming  a  salt 
marsh,  nothing  can  interest  me  more  than  to  see 
articles  in  the  Agriculturist  on  salt  marshes  or  on 
draining.  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  the  salt 
marshes  along  the  Atlantic  coast  still  lie  waste  ; 
on  this  Bay  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  marsh 


land,  and  considerable  money  has  been  invested  in 
reclaiming  them,  but  so  far  I  am  the  only  oae  who 
has  been  partially  successful.  The  fact  is,  few 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  none  but  thorough  work  will  an¬ 
swer  in  reclaiming  a  salt  marsh.  No  dike  has  ever 
been  built  high  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  water  at 
high  tide  on  this  Bay ;  even 
my  dike,  which  is  at  least 
three  times  stronger  and 
higher  than  any  other 
here,  broke  through  last 
winter.  People  repair 
their  dikes  once  or  twice, 
but  after  they  are  repeat¬ 
edly  broken  through,  they 
give  it  up  in  disgust,  and 
I  would  have  done  the 
same  but  for  an  inherited 
obstinacy.  My  dike  has 
broken  through  several 
times,  and  is  not  safe  now, 
but  I  intend  to  keep  to 
work  at  it  until  1  make  it 
what  it  ought  to  be.  There 
is  anothor  reason  why  the 
progress  in  reclaiming  salt 
marshes  is  so  slow.  To 
dike  on  a  small  scale  will 
not  pay.  The  larger  the 
tract  of  land  enclosed  with 
one  dike,  the  less  is  the 
cost  of  diking  per  acre ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  dike 
to  advantage,  capital  is 
necessary.  If  a  farmer 
clears  a  piece  of  wood¬ 
land  he  often  raises 
a  large  crop  the  first  year,  while  it  takes  several 
years  before  a  salt  marsh  becomes  remunerative. 

You  say  that  there  is  no  well-digested  plan  for 
introducing  the  upland  grasses.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  for  several  years  upon  this  point,  but  I 
have  come  to  no  conclusion  as  yet.  So  far  as  the 
marsh-land  on  this  coast  is  concerned,  it  is  injudi¬ 
cious  to  sow  grass  seed  without  plowing ;  the  grass 
will  take,  but  the  salt 
grass  will  soon  run  it  out. 

I  tried  an  experiment  and 
made  a  great  mistake  in 
burning  the  sod,  which  is 
easily  done  in  California, 
as  we  have  no  rain  during 
the  summer.  I  plow'ed 
fifteen  acres,  and  after  the 
sod  wras  dry  I  set  fire  to 
it ;  the  fire  not  only  run 
over  the  plowed  ground, 
but  the  sod  of  several 
acres  that  were  not  plowed 
was  burned.  What  seems 
stranger  is  that  1  have  not 
been  able  to  raise  a  decent 
crop  on  that  ground  since. 
In  the  spring  the  soil  is 
sticky,  but  not  tough ; 
after  it  dries,  the  clods  get 
hard,  yet  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  soil  slackens  and 
forms  a  blackish  brown 
powder  on  the  surface,  of 
which  I  send  you  a 
sample ;  if  you  can  give 
me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  please  do  so. — 
[This  sample,  which  was 
an  almost  inpalpable 
powder,  was  roughly  ana¬ 
lyzed  ;  73  per  cent  of  ash 
remained  after  burning, 
which  contained  considerable  iron.  The  amount 
of  organic  matter  thus  ascertained  is  so  small 
that  this  will  hardly  pass  for  poor  muck. — Ed.] 
To  introduce  upland  grasses  I  believe  the  best 
way  is  to  first  bring  the  marsh  in  thorough  cultiva 
tion.  To  do  this  on  this  coast  I  plow  the  marsh  In 


Fig.  1. — TUMBLER  CART — LOADING. 


Fig.  2. — TUMBLER  CART— DUMPING. 
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the  spring  and  sow  tt  with  oats,  but  not  too  late, 
for  the  sod  is  so  tough  that  it  is  impossible  to  har¬ 
row  or  drag  the  oats  in  well,  and  as  much  is  left  on 
the  surface  it  is  necessary  to  have  rain  after  sowing 
In  order  to  make  it  sprout.  If  the  plowing  is  well 
done,  and  all  the  sod  turned  over  well  and  flat,  it 
will  produce  a  big  crop  of  oats,  and  will  annihilate 
the  salt  grass  and  weeds  entirely,  but  what  crop  is 
most  profitable  to  raise  after  the  oats  I  have  not 
yet  determined.  This  method  has  another  great 
advantage.  As  salt  marshes  are  generally  much 
broken  by  sloughs  and  mud-holes,  many  of  those 
can  be  filled  up  by  throwing  the  nearest  sods  into 
them.  The  ground  ought  not  to  be  plowed  very 
long  before  the  time  of  sowing,  for  if  the  salt  grass 
begins  to  grow  before  the  oats,  it  is  likely  to  keep 
the  advantage  and  spoil  the  crop. 

You  mention  timothy  plumes  on  a  reclaimed 
marsh  five  and  six  inches  long.  When  I  used  to 
raise  timothy  on  my  marsh  without  plowing,  plumes 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  were  not  uncommon,  yet 
the  timothy  never  grew  thick,  and  the  salt  grass 
always  run  it  out.  That  part  of  my  marsh  which 
has  not  been  plowed,  now  produces  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  tame  grasses  and  considerable  clover.  The 
hay  is  of  a  fair  quality,  and  the  yield  from  two  to 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  by  far  the  best  policy  to  plow  the  marsh  up. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  your  salt  marshes  and 
ours  are  composed  of  similar  materials.  I  send 
you  two  grasses.  No.  1  dies  out,  and  No.  2  grows 
all  the  better  when  the  marsh  gets  fresh. 

[Of  the  specimens  sent,  No.  1  is  not  a  grass 
proper,  but  a  glasswort  ( Salicornia ),  which  is  also 
common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  both  continents, 
and  is  one  of  the  plants  formerly  burned  to  obtain 
soda.  No.  2  comprises  two  grasses,  one  of  which, 
very  rigid,  is  Brizopijrum  spicatum,  also  common  at 
the  East,  but  the  mass  of  the  sample  is  of  another 
species,  which,  being  without  flowers,  could  not  be 
identified. — Ed.] 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm, — No.  134. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 


I  have  just  got  home  from  a  short  visit  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  Deacon  came  up  to  have  a  talk. 
“I  wish  you  had  been  with  me,  Deacon,”  I  said. 
“  Several  people,  -whom  I  had  never  seen  before, 
asked,  ‘  How’s  the  Deacon.’  As  I  was  going  from 
Albany  to  Westfield,  I  sat  in  the  same  seat  with  an 
intelligent,  farmer-looking  man.  We  talked  a  little 
about  the  weather,  and  looked  through  the  window 
a  good  deal.  Finally  some  agricultural  topic  was 
alluded  to,  and  he  asked  if  I  was  a  farmer  and 
where  I  was  from  ?  ‘  Why,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  can 
this  be  ‘Walks  and  Talks’”  I  could  not  deny  it. 
‘Give  me  your  hand,’  said  he,  ‘and  how  is  the 
Deacon  ?  ’  It  was  T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary  of  the 
Conn.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  we  talked 
lively  during  the  rest  of  the  journey.” 

I  visited  three  or  four  of  the  most  celebrated 
farms  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  very  different  farm¬ 
ing  from  ours.  I  saw  no  straw  stacks  and  no  sheep. 
Hay  and  milk  are  the  chief  products  on  the  farms 
I  visited.  Com  fodder  on  one  farm  is  raised  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  on  another  oats  are  grown  and  cut 
soon  after  the  grain  is  formed  and  made  into  hay. 
The  land  was  seeded  down  with  this  crop,  and  I 
never  saw  a  better  catch.  It  seemed  to  be  quite 
common,  too,  to  fallow  a  field  and  then  seed  it 
down  with  timothy  and  clover  in  the  autumn  with¬ 
out  any  other  crop.  This  is  a  pet  recommendation 
of  my  own,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  worked 
admirably. 

I  would  give  a  good  deal  for  one  of  these  Massa¬ 
chusetts  barns — that  is,  if  I  had  money  enough,  I 
would  give,  say  from  one-third  to  one-half  what 
they  cost.  I  could  use  them  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  One  barn,  built  by  the  former  owner  of 
the  farm,  at  a  cost  probably  little  less  than  what  he 
afterwards  sold  the  farm  for,  was  about  120  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide — the  barn-floor  running 
through  the  center,  the  long  way  of  the  barn. 
There  was  an  ell  to  this  main  barn,  about  80  feet 
long  and  perhaps  36*fceet  wide.  It  was  occupied  by 


i  two  rows  of  cows,  facing  a  wide  passage  in  the 
j  center,  and  there  were  several  loose  boxes  for  calves 
!  and  for  cows  about  to  calve.  The  arrangements 
were  excellent.  ‘‘This  is  magnificent,”  said  I, 

|  “  but  what  is  the  use  of  this  wide  passage  between 
the  cows.  It  seems  a  great  waste  of  room.” — 
“  That  is  horrible  heresy  here,”  replied  my  friend. 
— But  he  gave  me  no  satisfactory  reason.  Under¬ 
neath  the  whole  of  this  large  barn  is  a  splendid  cel¬ 
lar.  It  is  dry,  warm,  well  lighted,  and  well  venti¬ 
lated.  If  I  had  such  a  cellar,  I  think  I  could  find 
ample  room  in  it,  with  open  yards  attached,  for  a 
flock  of  two  hundred  long-wool  sheep,  fifty  or  more 
head  of  cattle,  one  hundred  or  more  pigs,  a  stable 
for  all  my  horses,  and  a  cellar  capable  of  holding 
10,000  bushels  of  roots.  All  this  room  is  sacrificed, 
at  any  rate  to  a  great  extent,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  secure  a  manure  cellar !  The 
advantages  of  this  system  of  handling  manure  must 
be  very  great,  to  pay  for  such  a  large  and  costly  re¬ 
ceptacle.  One-fifth  of  the  room  would  be  sufficient 
to  hold  all  the  manure  for  six  months,  and  the 
labor  of  putting  the  manure  into  a  barrow  and 
wheeling  it  to  one  end  of  the  building  and  dumping 
it  into  the  cellar,  would  not  be  much  more  than 
opening  and  shutting  so  many  trap-doors  behind 
the  animals. 

I  got  several  capital  ideas  from  my  short  visit — 
one  of  which  I  have  adopted  since  I  came  back.  I 
always  knew  it  was  a  good  plan,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  seeing  the  thing  carried  out  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  in  practice.  When  I  came  home,  I 
said  to  my  men,  “You  recollect  those  three  gentle¬ 
men  who  where  here  during  the  State  Fair.  They 
live  near  Boston,  and  I  have  just  been  to  see  their 
farms.  And  I  wish  you  could  see  them  too.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  more  active,  enterprising,  and 
intelligent  farmers  in  this  or  any  other  county. 
One  of  them  keeps  200  pigs,  and  I  was  on  another 
farm  where  150  were  kept.” — “We’ve  got  pretty 
near  as  many,”  said  Willie.” — -“Yes,  but  do  you 
see  yonder  big  straw  stack,”  I  replied.  “  Big  as  it 
looks,  we  shall  have  to  be  very  saving  of  it,  or  we 
shall  be  short  of  bedding  before  next  harvest. 
Now,  these  gentlemen  do  not  have  one-tenth  as 
much  straw,  and  yet  they  manage  to  keep  their 
cow  stables  and  pig  pens  as  clean  as  we  do,  and  let 
none  of  the  liquid  run  to  waste.” — “Perhaps,” 
suggested  Willie,  “  they  use  corn-stalks,  or  potato 
tops,  or  horse  litter,  or  ” — after  a  little  whispered 
prompting  from  the  Deacon — “  or  dried  muck  from 
the  swamp.” — “No,”  I  replied,  “it  is  something 
that  we  have  plenty  of.  There  are  loads  of  it  close 
at  hand.” — “I  know  what  it  is,”  said  Charley; 
“  it's  dirt.'  ’ — “  Charley  has  guessed  it,”  I  said.  “In 
the  summer  they  draw  a  quantity  of  dry  earth  from 
the  roads,  or  from  anywhere  most  convenient,  and 
store  it  up  in  the  barn  ready  for  use.  And  every 
day  they  scatter  a  few  shovelfuls  of  this  dry  dirt 
about  the  pens  and  stables.  And  now,”  I  continued, 

“  right  under  that  barn,  where  we  are  making  the 
new  cellar,  is  all  the  dry  earth  we  need.  Fill  that 
empty  pig-pen  with  it,  and  use  as  much  of  it  every 
day  as  you  want  in  the  cow  stable  and  in  the  pig 
pens  to  keep  them  dry  and  sweet.  Scatter  a  little 
of  it  on  at  a  time.  You  will  find  a  wheelbarrowful 
will  go  a  good  way.” 

This  is  a  long  story  about  a  very  simple  matter. 
But  it  had  the  desired  effect.  It  carried  conviction. 
And  now,  if  I  was  writing  an  article  for  the  papers, 

I  should  say  we  are  using  “  dry  earth  as  an  absor¬ 
bent  and  disinfectant.”  Butin  these  plain  “  talks  ” 

I  say,  we  are  using  dirt  to  keep  the  pig  pens  clean. 

“  You  must  be  making  a  pile  of  money  out  of 
your  pigs  this  winter,”  remarked  the  Squire. — “I 
am  making  a  pile  of  manure,”  I  replied,  “and  hope 
to  get  a  little  money  from  the  old  farm  by  and  by. 

I  have  had  the  men  and  teams  drawing  out  manure 
for  over  a  week,  and  putting  it  in  a  pile  in  the  field 
where  I  am  going  to  sow  mangels  next  spring.”— 

“  I  see,”  said  the  Squire,  “  you  have  got  three  ex¬ 
tra  day  hands.  The  Deacon  and  I  think  it  does  not 
pay  to  employ  so  much  labor  during  the  winter.” — 
“You  are  both  of  you  men  whose  opinion,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “is  worthy  of  consideration.  Still,  every 
man  must  do  his  own  thinking.  I  keep  eight 
horses.  They  cost  me  at  least  $16  a  week.  I  want 


to  make  them  earn  their  living.  As  long  as  I  can 
find  work  for  the  teams  that  ought  to  be  done,  I 
think  it  pays  to  hire  extra  men  enough  to  keep  the 
teams  busy.  This  is  all  I  am  doing.  Every  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  we  have  to  leave  something 
undone  that  we  want  to  do,  because  men  and  teams 
are  pressed  with  work  that  can  not  be  put  off.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  push  things  now.  We  are  draw¬ 
ing  out  manure.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  draw 
stones  from  the  heaps  to  build  a  stone  wall  next 
spring.  Then  there  is  wood  to  haul,  and  straw  and 
hay  to  chaff.  We  have  ten  tons  of  plaster  to  draw 
nine  miles  from  the  mill,  and  draining  tiles  an  equal 
distance.  And  as  fast  as  we  get  spare  barn  room, 
we  can  draw  in  a  stack  of  hay  from  the  field.” — 
“  You  ought  to  build  a  new  barn,”  said  the  Squire. 
— “  When  I  do,  I  shall  aim  to  draw  the  materials  in 
the  winter,”  I  replied,  “  and  not  be  compelled  to 
neglect  farm  work  in  summer.  I  tell  you,  if  you 
only  go  at  it,  you  can  find  plenty  of  work  for  your 
team's  to  do  in  winter.  And  if  by  hiring  a  man  you 
can  keep  a  team  busy,  that  would  otherwise  be  do¬ 
ing  nothing  but  eating  hay  in  the  stable,  it  will  pay 
to  do  so.” 


“ Perhaps  you  are  right,”  said  the  Squire,  “but 
the  days  are  very  short,  and  you  want  men  who  will 
fly  round  in  a  momiDg.” — “  Begging  your  pardon,” 
said  I,  “that  is  precisely  what  I  don’t  want.  I 
want  a  man  who  will  work  after  dark  at  night, 
rather  than  a  man  who  is  poking  round  before  light 
in  a  morning.  When  we  are  drawing  out  manure, 
1  like  to  see  a  man  fill  his  load  at  night,  and  have  it 
all  ready  to  hitch  on  to  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Your  sluggish  ‘  early  bird  ’  will  not  do  this. 
He  will  be  up  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  will 
be  watching  the  clouds  and  speculating  about  the 
weather.  It  will  be  too  cold,  or  too  wet,  the  road 
will  be  slippery,  or  too  rough,  or  there  will  be  too 
little  snow,  or  it  will  be  drifted.  There  will  be  a 
lion  in  the  way,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  until  broad 
daylight  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  whether 
to  go  to  work  or  not.  Finally  he  will  get  out  his 
horses,  and  let  them  stand  shivering  while  he  fills 
his  load.  The  other  man,  who  got  all  ready  the 
night  before,  brings  out  his  horses  cheerfully  and 
promptly,  hitches  them  to  the  load,  and  is  off  to 
the  field,  whistling  merrily  in  the  frosty  air.  He 
warms  himself  up  by  throwing  off  his  load  with  a 
will,  and  is  back  again  before  the  other  has  made  a 
beginning.  It  is  so  with  everything  we  do.  The 
great  thing  is  to  get  an  early  start.” — “  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  say,”  broke  in  the  Squire. — “Exact¬ 
ly,  but  you  want  to  begin  the  day  in  the  morning, 
while  I  want  to  begin  it  in  the  evening.  ‘  The  even¬ 
ing  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.’  ‘  Give  not 
sleep  to  thine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thine  eyelids, 
till  you  have  done  all  that  you  ought  to  do.’  It  is 
bad  enough  to  lie  abed  late  in  a  morning.  It  is 
worse  to  lock  up  the  stable  door  soon  after  sun¬ 
down,  leaving  the  horses  hastily  fed  and  poorly 
groomed,  that  you  may  spend  the  long  evening 
yawning  over  a  hot  stove.” 


I  am  always  sorry  for  a  young  farmer,  who  thinks 
he  is  going  to  get  rich  by  adopting  some  scientific 
suggestion,  or  some  mechanical  invention,  or  by 
raising  some  new  variety  of  grain  or  fruit,  or  keep¬ 
ing  some  lauded  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine. 
It  won’t  do.  It  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
Better  at  first  follow  the  practice  adopted  by  the 
best  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then,  after 
a  few  years’  experience,  gradually  adopt  auy  im¬ 
provement  you  may  see,  or  hear  of,  or  read  about. 
In  the  meantime,  the  real  aim  of  the  farmer  should 
be,  to  get  his  work  done  as  promptly,  as  effective¬ 
ly,  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  An  English  farmer 
has  recently  suggested  a  plan,  which  the  Deacon 
and  I  have  often  talked  about.  He  keeps  12  horses. 
He  would,  therefore,  require  six  men  to  take  care 
of  and  work  them.  He  proposes  to  use  three-horse 
teams  and  double  plows.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this.  But  he  proposes  to  have  one  man  take 
charge  of  the  12  horses.  This  is  to  be  his  business. 
Then  he  would  keep  only  two  plowmen,  and  let 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  do  the  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  rolling,  drilling,  etc.,  at  a  certain 
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price  per  acre.  Each  man  would  liave  six  horses  ; 
three  would  be  resting  in  the  stable,  while  the 
other  three  were  at  work.  I  believe  the  plan  was  i 
to  change  horses  not  only  at  noon,  but  perhaps 
once  in  the  forenoon,  and  once  in  the  afternoon, 
though  the  details  are  not  given.  In  this  way,  he 
thinks,  he  should  get  full  as  much  work  done,  with 
just  half  as  many  men,  while  the  horses  would  not 
suffer,  as  they  now  so  often  do,  by  being  kept  too 
long  at  work  in  the  field.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would 
pay  me  to  have  a  man  do  nothing  but  take  care  of 
my  horses,  implements,  machines,  wagons,  har¬ 
ness,  and  everything  connected  with  the  teams. 

If  he  would  keep  everything  in  repair,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place,  and  clean  and  feed  the  horses 
properly,  he  would  earn  twice  as  much  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  can  by  going  into  the  field  to  plow  and  harrow. 


I  am  trying  to  persuade  the  Squire  and  the  Dea¬ 
con  to  join  with  me  in  ordering  ten  tons  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  ten  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  We 
can  get,  so  I  am  told,  a  superphosphate,  in  lots  of 
not  less  than  ten  tons,  at  a  price  equal  to  131  cents 
per  pound  for  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  that  it 
contains.  We  can  afford  to  use  it  at  this  price,  and 
I  feel  pretty  certain,  that  we  can  also  afford  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda  on  barley  and  potatoes — using  say 
200  lbs.  of  superphosphate  and  200  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre.  Commercial  nitrate  of  soda  con¬ 
tains  about  15  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  if  it  can  be 
bought  for  SI  cents  per  lb.,  we  get  nitrogen  at  25 
cents  per  lb.  It  has  hitherto  cost  us  at  least  30 
cents  in  our  best  artificial  manure's. 

“But  will  it  pay?”  asked  the  Squire,  who  has 
several  large  farms,  and  is  quite  rich,  and  very 
keen,  where  dollars  are  concerned. — “At  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  barley,”  I  replied,  “nothing  can  pay 
better.  The  manure  will  cost  us  say  $10  per  acre, 
and  if  the  land  is  dry,  well  worked,  and  the  crop  is 
put  in  early,  and  the  season  is  favorable,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  an  increase  of  20  bushels  of  barley 
per  acre,  from  this  §10  worth  of  manure.” — “You 
putina  good  many  ‘ifs,’”  quietly  remarked  the 
Deacon,  “  but  if  the  Squire  likes  to  join,  I  will  take 
half  a  ton  of  each .  But  you  must  say  nothing  about  it." 

After  they  were  gone,  I  could  not  help  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  good  for  the  Deacon.” — I  am  anxious  to  have 
him  try  it.  Not  merely  because  I  think  it  will  pay 
him,  but  because  if  it  does,  I  can  prove  to  a  de¬ 
monstration  that  we  can  get  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  here  at  home,  by 
keeping  more  stock,  and  feeding  it  liberally. 

For  instance,  a  ton  of  corn-meal  contains  36  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  worth,  at  25  cents  a  lb.,  §9.00.  It  con¬ 
tains  phosphoric  acid  equal  to  22i  lbs.  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  worth  say  6  cents  a  lb.,  or  §1.35  ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  other  matters,  it  contains  7  lbs.  of  potash, 
worth  say  7  cents  per  lb.,  or  49  cents.  In  other 
words,  the  manurial  value  of  a  ton  of  com  is  $10.75. 
On  the  same  basis,  the  manurial  value  of  a  ton  of 
oats  is  $12.10;  a  ton  of  wheat,  $11.94;  barley, 
$10.64 ,  peas,  $20.54  ;  fine  mill-feed,  $22.76  ;  bran, 
$24.32  ;  malt-combs,  $30.23  ;  clover-hay,  $15.82  ; 
wheat-straw,  $4.57 ;  oat-straw,  $4.87 ;  good  pea- 
straw,  $9.35  ;  meadow-hay,  $10.65  ;  mangel-wurzel, 
$1.70;  potatoes,  $2.73;  linseed  oilcake,  $31.96; 
decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  $45.26. 


I  am  now  feeding  my  young  pigs  on  malt-combs, 
bran,  and  corn-meal.  The  malt-combs  cost  15  cents 
a  bushel,  or  about  $12  per  ton.  The  bran  $22  per 
ton.  The  corn-meal  $38  per  ton.  We  mix  about 
100  lbs.  malt-combs,  50  lbs.  bran,  and  50  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  with  80  gallons  of  water,  and  steam  it  until 
well  cooked.  This  cooked  food  contains  about  75 
per  cent  of  water,  or  about  as  much  as  green  clover. 
Pigs  six  months  old  eat  about  20  lbs.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  each  per  day,  and  gain  about  8  lbs.  each  per 
week.  The  weekly  ration,  therefore,  is  composed 
of  17 i  lbs.  of  malt-combs,  Si  lbs.  bran,  and  8i  lbs. 
corn-meal  for  each  pig.  The  food,  leaving  out  the 
expense  of  cooking,  costs  371  cents  per  pig  per 
week,  and  from  this  we  get  8  lbs.  of  increase,  equal 
to  say  6  lbs.  of  dressed  pork.  I  am  expecting  to 
see  such  pork  worth  121  cents  per  lb.  If  so,  then 
the  pork  will  bring  just  double  what  the  food  costs. 
In  other  words,  three  shillings’  worth  of  food  pro¬ 


duces  six  shillings  worth  of  pork.  And  we  get  the 
manure  into  the  bargain. 

Now  if  nitrogen  is  worth  25  cents  a  lb.,  phosphate 
of  lime  6  cents,  and  potash  7  cents,  then  the  ma¬ 
nurial  value  of  171  lbs.  malt-combs  is  261  cents ; 
8i  lbs.  of  bran  101  cents,  and  8i  lbs.  corn-meal  4i 
cents.  Total  41i  cents.  In  passing  food  through 
an  animal,  a  small  portion  of  nitrogen  is  retain¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  flesh,  hair,  bones,  etc.  It 
probably  ranges  between  five  and  ten  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  food, 
would  give  us  from  90  to  95 
lbs.  in  manure.  The  loss  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is 
very  much  less  than  this.  Pro¬ 
vided  we  do  not  lose  any  of  the 
manure  from  leaching  and  eva¬ 
poration,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
concluding  that  there  is  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  manurial  value  of  the 
food  taken  out  of  it  in  passing  through  an  animal. 

These  figures,  therefore,  lead  to  the  following 
comfortable  conclusion.  Each  pig  per  week  eats 
three  shillings’  worth  of  food  ;  and  for  this  we  get 
six  shillings’  worth  of  pork,  and  three  shillings’ 
worth  of  manure. 

And  so,  if  I  can  get  the  Deacon  to  buy  nitrate  of 
soda  and  superphosphate,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  makes  a  mistake  in  not  keeping  more  stock 
— that  he  can  get  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  cheaper  from  clover  hay,  oil  cake,  and 
bran,  than  he  can  buy  it  in  the  form  of  artificial 
manure. 

When  I  have  gained  this  point,  then  the  question 
will  come  up  why  we  do  not  get  as  great  an  effect 
from  the  nitrogen  in  our  manure,  as  we  do  from 
the  nitrogen  in  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  And  this 
will  bring  up  the  question,  how  best  to  manage 
and  apply  manure.  The  Deacon  and  I  differ  on 
this  subject,  and  I  want  to  convince  him  that  if  I 
am  not  right,  I  can  at  any  rate  give  some  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  faith  and  practice. 


Emasculation  by  Torsion. 

BT  J.  C.  MCKENZIE,  V.  S. 


The  “  ecraseur,”  as  described  in  the  Agriculturist 
of  Nov.,  1874,  has  many  advantages  over  the  older 
methods  of  castration,  as  by  its  use  the  operation 


is  rendered  simple  and  safe.  But  none  of  the 
methods  hitherto  in  use  are  any  simpler  or  safer 
than  that  of  the  torsion  clamps  and  forceps,  which 
is  new  in  this  country,  but  extensively  used  by 
European  veterinarians.  The  method  is  as  follows  : 
the  horse  being  cast  and  secured  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  the  operator,  kneeling  on  the  left  side,  grasps 
the  parts  so  as  to  make  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
tense.  He  then  makes  one  steady  bold  incision 
about  three  inches  long  through  the  scrotum  and 
down  on  the  gland,  which  can  now  be  cleared  of 
its  coverings,  and  gently  raised  from  its  bed ;  the 
operator  then  cuts  through  the  white  and  bloodless 
portion  of  the  gland,  being  careful  to  place  nothing 
but  those  portions  containing  the  artery  and  veins 
accompanying  these  arteries  in  the  clamp,  fig.  1. 
The  clamp,  which  is  rough  in  its  inner  edge,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  mooth  single  cut  file,  is  then  pressed 
rather  tighfoy  on  the  cord,  and  the  screw  turned  to 
retain f;  ,n  place;  the  cord  is  then  divided  with  the 
knife,  leaving  a  portion,  which  is  then  grasped  by 
the  forceps,  fig.  2,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  clamp.  This  is  gently  twisted  until  the  coats 
of  the  artery  are  broken  and  drawn  out,  resembling 
the  end  of  a  thread ;  the  forceps  and  clamp  are 
then  removed,  and  the  cord  allowed  to  fall  back 


within  the  scrotum  ;  the  other  gland  is  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  operation  is  completed. 
No  after-treatment  is  required,  little  or  no  swelling 
takes  place,  the  pro  .ass  of  healing  commences  at 
once,  and  continues  to  go  on  successfully.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  over  the  ecraseur  that 
the  operation  can  he  performed  in  shorter  time,  as 
the  working  of  the  ecraseur  must  go  on  slowly  to 
insure  the  desired  amount  of  compression  on  the 
vessels,  to  avoid  hemorrhage,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  take  place.  But  by  torsion,  in  most  cases, 


not  one  drop  of  blood  is  lost  from  the  vessels  of 
the  cord.  The  second  advantage  over  the  ecraseur 
is,  that  it  is  less  painful,  the  horse  giving  only  one 
struggle  when  the  clamps  are  pressed  tightly,  and 
the  animal  feels  little  or  no  pain  while  the  act  of 
torsion  is  going  on.  In  using  the  ecraseur,  I  have 
seen  violent  struggling  at  each  alternate  turning  of 
the  screw,  the  compression  causing  a  shock  to  the 
animal  every  time.  Another  advantage  over  the 
ecraseur  is,  that  the  instruments  used  cost  little 
over  one-third  of  the  price  of  a  good  ecraseur. 
This  is  a  new  method  in  this  country,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  simple  torsion  of  the  vessels, 
which  is  of  more  ancient  date,  and  is  often  follow¬ 
ed  by  hemorrhage.  This  method  of  torsion  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  spring,  and 
the  operation  performed  successfully  upon  a  large 
number  of  colts  and  old  horses. 


A  Picking  or  Marketing  Bos. 

Boxes  th&t  will  hold  a  heaped  bushel,  (2,750  cubic 
inches,)  and  that  will  fit  closely  into  a  wagon-box, 
are  very  useful  for  gathering  corn-ears,  potatoes, 
apples,  or  such  market  truck  that  is  generally  sold 
by  the  bushel.  They  are  equally  useful  for  market¬ 
ing  such  produce.  When  they  are  most  needed, 
there  is  no  time  to  make  them,  but  the  winter 
months  furnish  the  leisure  needed,  to  prepare  a 
supply  of  them.  Those  who  would  have  them  for 
next  season  must  therefore  now  procure  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  go  to  work  to  make  them.  The  most 
convenient  box  of  thjs  kind  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  is  163/e  in.  long,  14  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  deep, 
inside  measure,  thus  making  2,751  cubic  inches,  or 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  heaped  bushel.  To  make 
them  most  economically,  procure  a  quantity  of 
dressed  f-in.  boards,  12  in.  wide,  and  12  ft.  long. 
These  are  cut  into  pieces,  14  in.  long,  each  board 
making  10  pieces,  which  are  for  the  ends  of  the 
boxes.  A  row  of  4  holes  are  bored  with  an  inch- 
and-a-half  bit  and  auger,  about  3  inches  from  one 
side  of  these  boards,  and  connected  by  cutting 
away  the  wood  between  them.  This  makes  a  place 
in  which  to  put  the  fingers,  when  the  boxes  are 
handled.  Provide  also  a  quantity  of  battens,  11  in. 
wide,  I  in.  thick,  and  12  ft.  long.  These  are  cut 


t  PICKING  BOX— BOTTOM  UPWARD. 


into  lengths  of  “  scant  ”  17#  inches.  Six  of  these 
pieces  are  nailed  to  the  end-pieces  for  the  bottom, 
and  five  upon  each  side,  leaving  spaces  of  about  an; 
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inch  between  them.  The  box  is  then  complete. 
Two  will  tit  lengthwise  into  a  36-inch  wagon-box, 
and  if  the  wagon-box  is  14  ft.  long,  24  boxes  will 
cover  the  bottom  of  it ;  24  more  may  be  placed  up¬ 
on  the  lower  ones,  making  a  load  of  43  bushels. 
For  a  hundred  boxes  there  will  be  needed  20  boards, 
or  240  feet  of  face  measure  of  lumber,  and  200  bat¬ 
tens  of  12  feet  long,  or  300  feet  board  measure. 
Sixpenny  nails  should  be  used  to  nail  on  the  lath. 
As  the  corn  is  husked,  or  the  potatoes  or  apples 
gathered,  the  boxes  should  be  filled.  The  empty 
boxes  are  placed  upon  the  field,  where  they  will  be 
needed,  from  the  wagon,  and  the  full  ones  are  then 
picked  up  and  loaded.  Thus  half  the  boxes  are 
being  filled,  while  the  other  half  are  being  carried 
off  and  emptied.  When  out  of  use  they  should  be 
piled  carefully  away  in  the  tool-house.  They  may 
be  piled  away  iu  the  root-cellar,  filled  with  pota¬ 
toes,  one  above  the  other,  very  neatly  and  com¬ 
pactly.  If  there  are  several  varieties  grown,  each 
may  be  thus  kept  separate  from  the  others,  by 
chalking  the  names  of  the  variety  upon  the  ends  of 
the  boxes.  The  cost  of  100  of  these  boxes  would 
be  about  $15  for  lumber  and  nails,  and  5  days’ 
work  in  cutting  the  stuff  and  putting  it  together. 
With  care  they  may  be  made  to  last  many  years,  so 
that  the  yearly  cost  is  a  trifle,  which  will  be  repaid 


turist  has  already  given  directions  for  building  a 
cheap  kind  of  kiln,  known  as  the  intermittent  kihi, 
(Sept.,  1871,)  and  now,  in  response  to  several  re¬ 
quests,  presents  plans  and  directions  for  permanent 

_ kilns.  Lime  is  one  of 

those  necessaries,  for 
which  a  cheap  supply 
never  fails  to  create  a 
large  demand.  A  per¬ 
manent  kiln  of  some 
kind  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  producing  it. 
One  of  these  kilns,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1,  may  be 
built  in  a  hill-side.  Au 
excavation  is  made  in 
the  hill  about  15  feet 
deep  and  14  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  top,  gradu¬ 
ally  tapering  in  the  form  of  au  inverted  cone,  until  it 
is  5  feet  in  diameter.  From  thence  the  excavation  is 
carried  straight  downwards  for  about  4  feet.  In 
this  excavation  the  walls  of  the  kiln  are  built  of 
sand-stone,  trap-rock,  or  hard  brick,  or  some  re¬ 
fractory  material,  that  will  resist  the  necessary  heat. 
Commencing  at  the  bottom,  the  ash-pit,  A,  is  built 
up  square  with  upright  walls,  the  floor  sloping  for¬ 


Fig.  2. — FRONT  OF  ARCH. 


Fig.  5. — ELEVATION  OF  IMPROVED  PERMANENT  KILN. 


many  times  over  by  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  in 
handling  the  crop  each  season. 


Permanent  Lime-Kilns. 

In  many  places  where  limestone  underlies  the 
country  for  miles,  and  rises  in  bare  cliffs  on  every 
hand  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  timber,  furnishing 
abundant  fuel,  lime  is  often  a  scarce  article.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  lime  is  burned  in  kilns 
of  the  poorest  and  most  temporary  character,  and 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  PERMANENT  KILN. 


those  who  produce  the  lime  make  no  money,  while 
its  use  is  seriously  restricted.  A  knowledge  as  to 
the  building  of  lime-kilns  is  much  needed.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  week  passes  without  a  request  is  made  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  building  of  them.  The  Aarwul- 


wards,  and  an  open  front,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  At 
the  top  of  the  ash-pit  the  wall  is  gradually  drawn 
in  a  few  inches  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the  lime 
from  clogging  the  throat.  Across  the  pit,  the  bear¬ 
ing  bars,  6,  6,  of  cast  iron,  3  inches  by  21,  are  built 
into  the  walls  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be 
drawn  out  when  required.  Upon  these  the  draw¬ 
bars,  e,  rest.  These  are  round  wrought-iron  rods, 
11  inch  in  diameter,  with  spaces  of  1  inch  between 
them.  They  should 
have  an  eye  upon  the 
near  end,  so  that  a  bar 
may  be  inserted  with 
which  to  draw  them  out 
with  a  twisting  motion 
when  they  are  held  by 
the  pressure  of  the  lime 
upon  them.  Above 
these  bars  a  strong 
wrought-iron  frame,  3 
inches  wide,  seen  at  d, 
is  built  into  the  wall, 
through  which  the  fire 
may  be  lighted,  or  a  bar 
inserted  to  loosen  the 
lime  when  choked  in  the 
throat.  An  arched  opening,  6  feet  high,  is  made 
at  the  front  of  the  kiln,  iu  which  a  man  can  stand 
upright,  to  draw  the  lime  or  to  light  the  fire.  This 
archway  is  seen  at  E.  In  fig.  2  a  front  view  of  all 
these  parts  is  given.  Above  this  arch  the  wall  is 


carried  up  double,  being  filled  in  with  loose  rubble. 
In  front  of  the  kiln  a  shed  is  made  and  roofed  with 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  IMPROVED  PERMANENT  KILN. 

board.  In  this  the  lime  is  stored  and  protected 
from  the  weather.  To  start  a  kiln,  some  kindling 
wood  is  thrown  down  upon  the  fire  bars,  and  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel,  either  wood  or  coal,  is  placed  upon 
this  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  start  a  good  fire.  Some 
limestone  in  small  pieces  is  then  thrown  upon  the 
fuel,  and  the  tire'is  lighted.  The  iron  frame  is  then 
closed  with  bricks  and  plastered  with  clay,  or  an 
iron  damper  is  fixed  to  it  and  closed.  When  it  is 
well  started,  more  fuel,  then  more  limestone  is 
thrown  on,  until  the  kiln  is  filled,  and  as  the  mass 
burns  down,  this  is  repeated,  the  kiln  being  kept 
filled  to  the  top.  A  circular  path,  or  platform,  is 
made  around  the  top  of  the  kiln,  from  which  it  is 
filled  from  wheelbarrows  or  from  dump-carts.  In 
feeding  such  a  kiln  as  this,  the  proportions  are  six 
of  limestone  to  one  of  fuel.  One  cord  of  wood  is 
equal  to  one  ton  of  coal.  After  this  kiln  is  once 
started,  it  needs  no  re-kindling  for  months  together ; 
as  the  materials  sink  down,  they  are  replenished  at 
the  top  of  the  kiln  in  the  proportions  mentioned. 
As  soon  as  the  lime  is  sufficiently  burned  at  the 
bottom,  which  may  be  tested  by  drawing  two  or 
three  of  the  bars,  it  may  be  drawn  regularly  every 
twelve  hours,  by  taking  out  a  few  of  the  draw-bars 
and  allowing  the  burned  lime  to  fall  into  the  ash¬ 
pit,  from  which  it  is  pulled  with  an  iron  hoe  or  rake 
into  the  shed  to  cool.  The  bars  are  then  driven 
back  into  their  places  again,  and  left  until  the  next 
drawing.  An  improved  perpetual  kiln,  suitable  for 
a  large  and  permanent  business,  is  shown  in  figs.  3, 
4,  and  5.  Fig.  3  is  the  ground  plan.  It  is  18  feet 
long  and  13  feet  wide,  with  a  draught  chimney  at 
each  end.  A  central  flue,  seen  between  the  chim¬ 
neys,  with  openings  at  the  top,  through  which  the 
fire  reaches  the  lime,  passes  through  the  kiln  from 
end  to  end.  Lateral  flues  of  the  same  character 
reach  from  the  sides  to  the  central  flue.  These  are 
seen  at  a,  a,  a,  figs.  3  and  4.  Between  the  flues  are 


Fig.  4.— SECTION  OF  PERMANENT  KILN. 


the  withdrawing  holes,  6,  6,  6,  figs.  3  and  4,  furnish¬ 
ed  with  bars  similar  to  those  already  mentioned. 
The  fire  and  withdrawing  holes,  and  the  ash-pits 
beneath,  are  closed  with  iron  doors  after  the  fire  is 
started,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  replenish  it 
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with  fresh  fuel.  The  flues  are  covered  with  heavy 
cast-iron  plates,  pierced  with  round  holes  2  inches 
in  diameter.  The  ends  of  the  center  flue  open  into 
the  draught  chimneys,  seen  at  figs.  3  and  4.  These 
chimneys  are  covered  with  plates  of  cast-iron,  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  be  opened  when  the  fuel  is  first  fed 
into  the  fire,  to  let  the  smoke  pass  off,  and  closed 
when  it  has  burned  up  clear,  to  throw  the  flame 
into  the  mass  of  limestone  in  the  kilns.  The  kiln 
is  surrounded  by  an  open  shed,  and  is  supported 
by  buttresses,  one  in  the  center  and  one  at  each 
end,  at  each  side.  The  walls  are  two  feet  thick, 
and  are  strengthened  with  iron  bands  around  them, 
drawn  tight  with  adjustable  couplings.  Fig.  4  is  a 
section  of  the  kiln,  showing  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  seen  that  it  is  simply  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  four  ordinary  kilns.  The  kiln  should  be 
lined  with  fire-brick,  9  inches  thick,  for  4  feet  above 
the  fire-bars,  and  the  work  around  the  fire-holes 
should  all  be  of  fire-brick.  Fig.  5  shows  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln,  with  the  track  laid  from  the  quar¬ 
ry,  upon  which  the  cars  of  limestone  are  run  upon 
a  down  grade.  It  shows  the  fire-holes  and  with¬ 
drawing  holes,  the  shed  surrounding  the  kiln,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole.  The  lime 
is  drawn  from  this  kiln  as  from  the  one  previously 
described,  and  as  the  unbumed  stone  sinks  down, 
more  is  thrown  in  from  the  cars,  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration.  By  regulating  the  chimney  dampers, 
the  heat  may  be  kept  low,  or  be  raised,  so  as  to 
burn  the  lime  in  12  hours  or  less.  Lime  may  be 
drawn  every  6,  12,  or  24  hours,  and  will  cool  ready 
for  use  in  12  hours.  One  part  of  coal  to  every 
seven  parts  of  limestone  is  used  in  this  kiln.  Lime 
burned  in  it  is  free  from  ashes,  and  is  perfectly 
calcined  ;  it  is  therefore  of  extra  good  quality  for 
plasterer’s  use.  There  is  also  an  economy  in  fuel 
and  in  time  in  burning  the  lime.  These  advantages 
go  far  to  offset  the  large  first  cost  of  the  kiln,  and 
the  possibly  greater  cost  of  labor  in  operating  it. 


Cutting  Ice  in  Shallow  Ponds. 


In  cutting  ice  in  shallow  water,  the  ordinary  ice- 
saw  is  very  inconvenient.  In  such  a  case  the  fol- 


Fig.  1. — ICE-SAW. 


lowing  expedient  may  be  adopted.  Procure  a  worn 
out  mill-saw,  or  a  cross-cut-saw,  with  the  teeth 
changed  to  the  shape  of  rip-saw  teeth,  rivet  to  it  a 
long  handle,  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that  when  in 
use,  the  saw  can  be  worked  almost  horizontally  as 
shown  in  figure  1.  When  the  first  cut  is  to  be  made, 
the  axe  is  used  to  open  a  hole  in  the  ice.  The  saw 
is  then  worked  back  and  forth  from  the  hole,  in  a 
slightly  sloping  or  nearly  horizontal  direction,  and 
ice  may  thus  be  cut  when  the  water  is  not  over  six 


Fig.  2. — ICE-SAW  WITH  MARKER. 


inches  deep,  without  touching  bottom.  To  make 
the  blocks  of  even  size,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fas¬ 
ten  a  piece  of  smooth  board  to  the  saw,  and  paral¬ 
lel  to  it,  by  iron  rods  and  screw  bolts,  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  as  will  be  equal  to  the  size  of  the 
blocks  wanted,  see  fig.  2.  With  this,  the  lines  of 
the  cuts  are  marked  out  first,  it  is  then  removed 
and  the  blocks  are  cut.  This  form  of  saw  we  have 
found  the  easiest  to  use  both  in  deep  and  shallow 
water ;  and  a  heavy  blade  with  rip-saw  or  chisel¬ 


shaped  teeth,  such  as  a  worn  out  upright  mill-saw 
much  the  easiest  to  work  with,  as  the  weight  rests 
upon  the  ice,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  push  it  for¬ 
ward  and  draw  it  back  with  a  low  motion,  which  is 
far  less  fatiguing  than  to  lift  a  saw  directly  up  and 
down,  making  an  upright  stroke. 


The  "White  Sage”  of  the  Far  West. 


The  common  names  of  plants  are  often  quite 
puzzling,  and  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  see  their  applicability 
to  the  plants  which  bear  them. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
newer  parts  of  the  country,  where 
old  and  well-known  names  are 
made  to  do  duty  for  plants  quite 
different  from  those  to  which 
they  properly  belong.  Thus  on 
the  barren  plains  of  the  Far  West 
two  or  more  species  of  worm¬ 
wood  are  called  “  sage,”  their 
only  resemblance  being  in  the 
sombre  color  of  their  foliage.  In 
the  mountains  of  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  Colorado  there  is  another 
plant  known  as  “  White  Sage,” 
which  is  quite  as  far  removed 
from  the  sage  of  the  Plains,  as  it 
is  from  the  sages  of  the  gardens. 

This  White  Sage  is  a  plant  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  settlers 
in  the  regions  where  it  grows,  as 
it  is  often  their  chief  reliance  for 
winter  forage.  It  was  first  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pursli,  from  speci¬ 
mens  collected  by  Lewis  &  Clark, 
as  Diotis  lanata,  but  for  good  rea¬ 
sons  it  was  placed  in  another 
genus,  and  its  proper  botanical 
name  now  is  Eurotia  lanata ,  and 
it  belongs  in  the  same  family  with 
the  beet,  the  spinach,  and  the 
pig-weed.  It  is  a  half-shrubby 
plant,  being  woody  at  the  base, 
with  erect,  somewhat  herbace¬ 
ous  branches,  and  is  from  6  to  18 
inches  high.  The  numerous 
leaves  are  narrow,  and,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  clothed 
with  white  hairs.  The  stamens 
and  pistils  are  in  separate  flow¬ 
ers,  and  these  are  sometimes 
borne  upon  the  same  plant,  and 
often  on  different  plants  ;  they 
are  gathered  into  spike-like 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  the  appearance  of  a  small  branch  of  the 
natural  size  ;  at  the  left  hand  is  a  staminate  flower 
closed,  and  one  laid 
open,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side  a 
pistillate  flower  and 
seed.  The  pistillate 
flower  is  surrounded 
by  bracts,  forming  a 
sort  of  cup,  which 
bears  four  dense  tufts 
of  long  white  hairs. 

In  drying,  the  hairs 
turn  brownish,  and 
give  the  plant  quite  a 
different  aspect  from 
that  which  it  has 
when  fresh.  Two 
other  species  of 
Eurotia  are  found  in 
Asia,  and  it  is  thought 
that  our  plant  may 
be  a  narrow-leaved 
form  of  one  of  them. 

The  White  Sage  is 
found  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  along 
the  mountains  as  far 
south  as  New  Mexico,  and  westward  to  the  Sierras  : 
it  often  covers  large  tracts  in  the  elevated  valleys, and 


on  the  driest  land.  Our  correspondent,  I.  D.  Pasco, 
Esq.,  whose  farm  is  in  Nye  county,  Nevada,  at  an 
elevation  of  0,800  feet  above  the  sea,  states  that 
there  is  before  his  door  a  “field”  25  miles  long, 
and  averaging  2  miles  wide,  where  hundreds  of 
horses  and  cattle  are  grazing  upon  the  White  Sage 
this  winter,  and  are  fat.  He  says  that  as  soon  as 
the  grass  starts  in  the  spring  they  prefer  that,  but 
will  even  then  take  an  occasional  bite  at  the  sage. 
In  reference  to  its  great  value  as  a  winter  forage, 
the  plant  is  in  some  localities  called  “  winter  fat.” 


the  white  sage. — (Eurotia  lanata .) 

The  plant  has  a  strong  and  unpleasant  odor, 
and  it  is  said  to  impart  a  peculiar  and  rather  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavor  to  the  beef  fed  on  it,  a  difficulty 


shed  for  sheep.  — ( See  next  page. ) 


which  may  no  doubt  be  overcome,  by  changing 
the  food  for  a  short  time  before  slaughtering. 
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Soiling  Sheep. 

A  “  Virginia  Correspondent  ”  asks  if  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  soil  sheep  in  yards  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  cattle— to 
carry  the  food  to  them,  and  feed  it  in  racks ; 
as  thus  they  may  be  made  to  serve  as  manure 
makers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  protected  from 
the  dogs,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  prevent 
keeping  sheep  in  fields.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
it  is  very  probable  that  sheep  might  be  kept  as 
proposed,  but  it  would  be  much  less  economi¬ 
cal  than  to  hurdle  them  in  the  fields.  If  hurdling 
is  impossible,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  keep 
them  in  yards  near  the  barn.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  done  to  prevent  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  continually  watching  the  sheep  in  the 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OP  SHEEP- YARD. 


field.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows :  A 
green  paddock  of  about  an  acre  is  fenced  and 
divided  into  four  parts,  as  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations.  A  partly  open  shed 
with  feed-racks  all  around  it  is  placed  in  the 
center.  For  50  sheep  a  building  20  feet  square 


is  amply  large.  A  door  from  each  quarter  of  the 
paddock  opens  into  this  shed.  As  one  quarter  is 
used,  the  doors  opening  to  the  others  are  closed. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  yards  with  the  shed  in  the 
center.  The  outer  gates  are  at  a,  opening  into 
the  lane.  The  gates 
b,  b ,  lead  into  the 
rear  quarters.  The 
doors  of  the  shed  are 
at  c,  c.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  plan  of  the  shed 
with  the  feed- 
troughs.  Fig.  1  (on 
the  preceding  page) 
Fig.  4.— dog-guard.  gives  the  elevation  of 

the  shed,  with  a  large  double  doorway  closed  by 
half-doors,  and  open  at  the  top.  There  are 
also  large  open  windows,  so  that  the  shed  is 
airy.  There  is  no  water  in  the  yards,  and  this 


we  believe  to  be  the  best  plan,  as  the  yards  are 
kept  dry,  and  it  necessitates  at  least  so  much 
exercise  as  will  be  derived  from  driving  the 
sheep  to  water  twice  a  day.  The  change  of 
yards  is  needed  to 
keep  them  dry  and 
free  from  mud  in 
wet  weather.  The 
crops  that  may  be 
usefully  fed  in  such 
a  yard  are  rye, 
clover,  grass,  rape, 
mustard,  peas  and 
oats,  barley  and 
tares,  turnips,  or 
any  others  that  are  used  when  sheep  are  fenced 
by  hurdles.  A  dog  guard  may  be  made  by 
fastening  projecting  pickets,  either  ho.  izoutally 
or  upright,  and  running  two  fence-wires 
through  them.  Figs.  4  and  5  show  how  these 
may  be  made.  In  such  case  the  pickets  are 
nailed  to  the  fence-posts. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Hookertown  Views  of 
Mutton. 

“It’ll  keep  a  month,”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  sill  of  the  Meeting-house  shed, 
crossed  his  legs,  clasped  hands  over  one  knee, 
and  blew  that  long  puiT  of  smoke  that  indicates  a 
pipe  freshly  lighted  ;  “  and  that  is  a  strong  pint  in 
any  kind  of  meat  in  these  days,  when  you  have  to 
pay  two  prices  for  everything  you  get  out  of  the 
butcher’s  cart.  In  old  times,  you  see,  you  could 
keep  yerself  in  meat  all  winter  by  changing  round  a 
little  when  you  butchered.  But  now  every  thing 
uoes  to  this  market,  and  every  feller  has  to  look  out 
for  himself.” 

“And  they  du  it  tew,”  said  Jake  Frink,  “  every 
time.  Not  much  chance  for  a  feller  in  this  world, 
unless  he’s  extra  smart  ” - 

“  Aud  lets  licker  alone,”  added  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Tucker,  whose  breath  was  perfumed  with  the 
odors  of  the  only  rum  hole  not  yet  cleaned  out  of 
Hookertown.  “  Not  even  cheap  mutton  can  help  a 
man  w'*o  drinks.” 

“  The  man  lies  that  says  I’ve  spiled  a  quarter  of 
the  licker  you  have,”  said  Jake  indignantly. 

“Then  again,”  said  Seth,  who  was  not  to  be 
switched  off  from  the  main  subject  by  the  mild  pal¬ 
aver  of  his  neighbors,  “  as  Mr.  Spooner  would  say, 
mutton  is  the  best  meat  in  the  world,  and  the 
cheapest.  You  see  them  grades  have  run  in  my 
brush  pasture  all  summer,  and  I  don’t  believe  the 
flesh  they  have  laid  on  has  cost  me  a  cent  a  pound, 
for  the  pasture  war’nt  worth  much  anyway.  Just 
kill  a  wether  in  December,  and  hang  him  up  in  the 
shop,  and  you  can  cut  chops  off  of  him  a  whole 
month,  certain,  and  I  guess  all  winter.  My  mutton 
allers  gits  eaten  up  so  quick,  that  I  never  have  a 
chance  to  know  how  long  it  would  keep.” 

“  Get  a  bigger  kind  of  sheep,”  said  Dea.  Smith, 
“  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to  know.  There  is 
some  difference  between  a  skrimpy  Merino  that 
won’t  cut  ten-pound  to  the  quarter,  and  a  Cotswold 
grade  that  will  weigh  twenty-five-pound  to  the 
quarter  and  upwards.  Hang  up  such  a  carcass,  and 
you  could  have  roast  as  well  as  chops  all  winter.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  you’re  right,  neighbor,” 
said  Seth,  musing  between  the  puffs.  “Where 
grass  don’t  cost  much,  you  may  as  well  have  a  big 
sheep  as  a  little  one,  and  mutton  is  alout  the  same 
thing,  greater  or  less.” 

“  You  are  mistaken  there,”  said  the  Deacon — 
“  South-Down  mutton,  well  fed,  is  much  better  eat¬ 
ing  than  any  of  your  small  breeds.  The  Cotswold 
cross  enlarges  the  carcass,  and  puts  a  little  more 
fat  into  the  rather  lean  South-Down  meat.  The 
lambs  are  larger,  and  you  could  send  them  earlier 
to  market,  and  get  a  better  price.  I  would  not 
have  a  Merino  sheep  on  my  farm.” 

“  The  wool  is  fine,”  suggested  Seth. 

“1  know,”  said  the  Deacon,  “but  there  is  next 
to  nothing  of  it — and  there  is  not  such  a  difference 


I  between  very  fine  aud  middle  wools  as  there  used 
(  to  be.  There  is  a  good  market  for  all  the  wool  you 
I  can  get  from  South-Down  grades,  and  there  is  like- 
[  ly  to  be  so  long  as  woolen  goods  are  used.” 

“And  sheep  are  great  on  cleaning  up  brush  pas- 
i  tures,”  said  Jake  Frink,  who  seemed  to  appreciate 
!  them  chiefly  as  labor-saving  machines.  “  You  see 
I  have  not  used  a  bush-scythe  in  my  pasture  for 
,  twenty  years.” 

“You  might  say  forty,”  said  Tucker,  “and  no 
man  would  dispute  you — guess  there  ain’t  such  an 
article  among  your  kit  of  tools.” 

“It’s  rusty,  I’ll  allow,”  said  Jake,  “you  see,  the 
sheep  have  done  the  grubbing  mostly,  and  a  man 
don’t  like  to  waste  any  elbow  grease.” 

This  conversation  of  my  neighbors  at  the  fall  fair 
on  Hookertown  Green,  shows  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  sheep  question.  The  fact  is,  we 
i  want  more  sheep — your  wife  wants  them,  and  your 
children  want  them,  and  we  must  have  them.  The 
old  cry  of  dogs  will  not  do  for  this  Commonwealth, 
for  we  have  a  dog  law  that  keeps  the  curs  under. 
They  are  roundly  taxed,  and  if  a  sheep  owner  loses 
a  sheep  by  dogs,  he  can  present  his  bill  to  the  Se¬ 
lect  Men,  and  get  something  like  the  value  of  those 
destroyed.  This  is  fair,  and,  on  the  whole,  fosters 
sheep  husbandry.  We  cannot  have  any  kind  of 
stock  without  encountering  some  enemies — and 
running  some  risks.  Dogs  are  not  half  so  danger¬ 
ous  to  sheep  as  skunks  and  weasels  are  to  poultry. 
And  yet  we  contrive  to  raise  a  respectable  amount 
of  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  and  eggs,  on  al¬ 
most  every  farm,  and  these  little  items  help  to 
swell  the  farmer’s  profits.  The  wool  is  a  secondary 
matter,  whether  it  be  long  or  short,  coarse  or  fine. 
We  want  sheep  mainly  for  tlieir  flesh.  It  is  a  whole¬ 
some,  well-flavored  meat,  and  the  dressing  can  be 
eauly  managed  by  the  farmer  himself,  and  with  a 
little  corning  in  summer,  and  none  in  wdnter,  the 
carcass  is  readily  disposed  of.  Farmers  ought  to 
eat  more  fresh  meat,  and  would  do  so  if  the}7  raised 
it  upon  their  own  farms.  There  is  not  so  much 
temptation  to  sell  mutton  as  there  is  poultry,  for  it 
only  brings  about  half  the  price.  It  probably  goes 
quite  as  far  in  sustaining  muscle.  Then  sheep  as 
fertilizers  of  the  soil  are  invaluable,  a  point  not 
touched  upon  by  my  neighbors.  Any  pasture  where 
they  run  is  constantly  improving  in  its  capacity  to 
yield  grass.  Brush  dies  out  under  the  constant 
cropping,  w'eeds  disappear,  and  the  green  smooth 
sod  remains,  and  grows  ranker  each  year.  This  ad¬ 
vantage  is  so  great,  that  some  very  close  observers 
say,  the  keeping  of  sheep  costs  the  farm  nothing. 
This  is  so.  Then  what  we  eat  and  sell  from  the 
flock  is  clear  gain.  Dea.  Smith  might  have  told  a 
good  deal  more  than  he  did  about  Cotswold  crosses. 
The  fact  is,  he  sells  lambs  from  South-Downgrades 
by  a  Cotswold  ram,  that  bring  him  on  an  average 
nine  to  ten  dollars  each,  every  summer.  And  they 
are  all  turned  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
while  there  is  flush  feed  in  the  pasture.  Then  the 
wool  from  the  old  sheep  is  an  important  item.  It 
averages  about  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  the  fleeces 
are  large.  The  fact  is,  the  Deacon  ciphers  close, 
and  I  have  watched  him  so  close  for  so  many  years, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  “go  it  blind  ”  on  any  thing 
that  he  concludes  to  crop  his  farm  with.  I  am  ful¬ 
ly  persuaded  that  if  any  thing  did  not  pay,  he  would 
find  it  out  as  soon  as  the  next  man.  I  have  tried 
sheep,  and  know  they  pay  better  than  most  other 
stock  we  keep  on  our  farms.  Connecticut  might 
quadruple  its  sheep  with  profit  next  year.  Let  us 
have  more  mutton-chops  and  less  pork. 

Hookertown ,  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Jan.  1st,  1875.  (  Timothy  Bunkbb,  Esq. 


Evergreen  Trees  from  Cuttings. 


The  letters  received,  asking  about  growing  Even 
greens  from  cuttings,  were  referred  to  our  cor¬ 
respondent  at  “  The  Pines,”  whose  reply  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  “Notes”  sent  last  month,  but 
were  crowded  out.  He  wrote:  “I  have  been 
putting  in  quite  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  Evergreens, 
i  and  I  think  if  it  were  known  how  readily  some 
evergreens  were  raised  from  cuttings,  many  more 
would  grow  them.  I  say  some  evergreens,  as  not 
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all  can  be  propagated  in  this  manner,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  small  neat  kinds 
suited  to  small  grounds,  that  grow  most  freely. 
Knowing  that  nurserymen  have  houses  especially 
for  the  propagation  of  conifers,  amateurs  are 
deterred  from  attempting  it  in  a  small  way.  I  have 
grown  a  few  each  year,  for  several  years,  as  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  a  stock  of  nice  little  plants 
to  give  away,  or  to  use  in  exchanging  with  one’s 
friends.  Arbor  Vitses  are  among  the  easiest  of 
trees  to  raise  from  cuttings.  The  common  Arbor 
Vitae  is  generally  popular,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  ground 
to  grow  this,  if  the 

Siberian  and  Pyramidal  Arbor  Vitses 

can  be  had,  as  these  varieties  are  quite  as  hardy 
as  the  original,  and  very  much  handsomer.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  these  Arbor 
Vitses  take  root,  last  fall  a  friend  sent  me  three 
smal^bits  in  a  letter,  for  a  name  ;  though  they  had 
been  cut  two  or  three  days,  I  stuck  them  in  the 
sand  of  the  greenhouse  bench,  and  all  three  took 
root.  To  manage  a  quantity  of  cuttings,  I  use 
what  the  florists  call  a  “flat,”  which  is  a  box  about 
3  inches  deep,  made  by  dividing  a  soap-box.  This 
is  filled  with  sand,  and  in  November  cuttings 
about  three  inches  long  set  in  thickly,  and  the  box 
put  in  the  cellar  until  spring,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  get  dry  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
the  boxes  are  set  where  they  will  be  shaded  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  where  they  can  be  watered 
as  needed,  and  in  a  few  months  the  majority  of  the 
cuttings  will  be  rooted.  Other  kinds  can  only  be 
rooted  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  if  one  has 
no  greenhouse,  a  hot-bed  can  be  made  to  answer. 
While  some  species  root  readily,  others  of  the  same 
genus  do  so  with  difficulty  ;  sometimes  a  variety 
cannot  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  while  the  type 
will  readily  grow  in  that  way,  and  vice  versa.  All 
these  matters  can  only  be  learned  by  experiment. 

Blackberries  in  Indiana  in  1874. 

BY  STEELE  BROTHERS,  LA  PORTE,  LN'D. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Editor,  we 
send  some  items  about  the  varieties  of  Blackberries 
cultivated  around  here. 

There  are  but  two  varieties  much  cultivated  ;  the 
Kittatinny  and  the  Snyder.  There  are  some  Lawton 
and  a  few  Wilson’s  Early.  All  varieties  bore 
abundantly  this  year.  But  it  was  the  first  full  crop 
in  three  years.  Last  year  all  varieties  were  so 
much  injured  by  the  winter,  that  there  were  very 
few  berries.  In  1873  the  Kittatinny  did  not  bear  at 
all.  The  Snyder  not  half  a  crop.  The  Snyder  is  a 
trifle  more  hardy  than  the  Kittatinny,  but  not 
'perfectly  hardy  with  us.  On  our  place  they  were 
killed  the  winter  of  1871-72.  And  were  generally 
so  badly  injured  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  that  they 
did  not  bear  half  a  crop.  They  were  not  killed 
outright  like  the  Kittatinny,  but  grew  and  blossom¬ 
ed  in  the  spring ;  more  than  half  the  canes,  before 
the  crop  was  grown,  died,  and  the  berries  dried  up. 
We  pieked  the  past  season  from  two  rows  of 
Wilson’s  Early,  each  about  275  feet  long,  a  little 
over  10  bushels  of  berries.  Being  so  much  larger 
and  finer  looking  than  any  other  kind,  they  sell 
very  readily.  But  after  people  get  acquainted  with 
them,  they  almost  always  prefer  the  Kittatinny  on 
account  of  its  superior  flavor.  The  Kittatinny, 
with  us,  will  hardly  average  as  large  as  the  Law- 
ton,  neither  is  it  here  quite  equal  to  it  in  flavor, 
when  both  are  fully  ripe.  But  the  Kittatinny  has 
the  advantage  of  being  eatable  two  or  three  days 
Before  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  while  the  Lawton  is 
very  sour  until  it  is  just  ready  to  drop  oil  the  bush. 
The  Snyder  is  small,  not  averaging  over  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  Kittatinny,  nor  is  it  equal  to  that  in 
flavor.  This  we  have  proved  by  the  following  trial : 

A  young  man  who  had  known  the  Snyder  from 
the  first,  was  always  praising  its  superior  flavor. 
To  test  the  matter,  we  picked  a  quantity  of  each 
kind,  Kittatinny  and  Snyder,  being  careful  to  have 
them  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  in  size,  shape,  and 
ripeness.  We  had  him  try  them  without  knowing 
which  was  which.  He  decided  that  the  Kittatinny 


was  very  much  the  best  berry.  And  this  is  the 
general  opinion,  if  prices  are  any  criterion.  This 
season  the  Kittatinny  sold  readily  at  15  cents  per 
box,  when  the  Snyder  only  brought  from  10  to  121 
cents.  Some  claim  that  the  Snyder  has  not  so 
much  core  as  the  Kittatinny.  But  taking  both  of 
equal  size  and  thoroughly  ripe,  the  difference  in 
core  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  perceptible,  except  to 
a  very  critical  judge.  The  Snyder  has  one  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Kittatinny,  it  is  a  more  vigorous 
grower,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  This,  if 
set  out  in  the  spring,  will  bear  a  good  many  berries 
the  next  year.  But  the  Kittatinny  will  not  do 
much  under  two  years.  The  perfect  blackberry  for 
us,  has  not  yet  been  brought  here.  What  we  want 
is  a  berry  that  is  equal  in  size  and  quality  to  the 
Kittatinny,  and  perfectly  hardy.  If  it  should  be 
thornless,  so  much  the  better. 

We  stop  our  blackberry  canes  at  from  3  to  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  never  had  any  trouble  with 
premature  blossoming.  We  do  this  once,  and  then 
let  the  side  branches  grow  all  the  season.  The 
following  spring  we  cut  these  back  to  about  a  foot. 


The  Respiration  and  Growth  of  Plants. 

BY  PROP.  ASA  GRAT. 

In  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  Nov.  28,  we 
have  at  length  a  clear  and  good  abstract  of 
Corenwinder’s  paper  on  Respiration  and  Digestion 
in  Plants.  Respiration,  in  plants  as  in  animals,  is 
an  oxidation  of  the  carbonaceous  matters,  and  goes 
on  continually,  increasing  or  diminishing,  however, 
with  the  activity  or  repose  of  the  plant  or  animal. 
It  is  manifested,  and  its  amount  measured,  by  the 
giving  off  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Digestion  or  as¬ 
similation  is  the  reverse  process  as  respects  the 
storing  up  of  carbonaceous  matters,  through  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  evinced  and 
measured  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas.  In 
growing  buds  and  shoots,  and  in  forming  foliage, 
the  process  of  respiration  is  the  most  active.  The 
plant — as  we  should  put  it— is  then  doing  active 
work,  and  work  means  using  up  of  material  and 
force.  Just  as  it  costs  the  farmer  a  part  of  his 
crop  to  raise  it  and  take  it  to  market,  so  it  costs 
the  plant  a  part  of  its  product  to  move  and  re-ar¬ 
range  its  particles  when  it  grows.  This  work  is  at¬ 
tended  by  the  giving  out  of  carbonic  acid  in  in¬ 
creased  amount,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
breathing  is  quickened  by  running  up  a  hill.  In 
the  developed  foliage,  outspread  in  the  light,  the 
work  of  digestion  or  assimilation  is  the  principal 
thing  ;  and  the  result  is  the  making  of  material  for 
growth.  This  work  also  uses  up  some  already 
formed  material,  converting  its  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid  ;  but  this  loss  is  unpereeived,  being  masked 
and  overbalanced  by  a  far  greater  gain.  For  every 
one  particle  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  now  de¬ 
composed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  and  given 
out,  probably  twenty  or  thirty  are  recomposed  in 
the  assimilating  process  out  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  former  given  out ;  so 
that  the  net  result  as  to  the  air  is  the  setting  free 
of  oxygen  largely,  as  to  the  plant,  the  increase  of 
vegetable  matter. 

Besides  the  carbonaceous  elements,  there  is  the 
nitrogenous  matter  and  the  phosphates,  and  the 
like.  These  play  the  most  important  part  in  growth 
and  in  all  vegetable  action.  They  are  accordingly 
most  abundant  in  young  and  growing  parts,  or  in 
parts  preparing  for  future  growth.  A  Lilac  leaf 
dried  in  April  was  found  to  have  nearly  28  per  cent 
of  nitrogenous  matter  to  nearly  68  of  carbonaceous  ; 
a  Maple  leaf  at  the  same  season  as  much  as  41  per 
cent  of  the  former  to  53  per  cent  of  the  latter ;  but 
in  October  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  Lilac-leaf 
was  reduced  to  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  Maple- 
leaf  to  less  than  15  per  cent.  The  phosphoric  acid 
had  decreased  in  a  similar  way.  These  precious 
materials,  having  served  their  purpose  in  the  young 
and  growing  parts,  bad  been  economized,  had  been 
largely  transferred  to  other  new  parts,  and  finally 
accumulated  and  condensed  in  fruits  and  seeds,  to 
provide  for  the  nutrition  of  the  next  generation, 


:  or,  in  the  grower’s  hands  to  serve  for  the  nutrition 
of  another  order  of  beings.  The  practical  moral  is, 
that  young  herbage  and  foliage  are  more  nutritious, 
as  well  as  more  palatable  than  when  old,  as  we  well 
appreciate  in  the  cases  of  a  salad,  beet-top6, 
spinach,  asparagus,  etc.  ;  but  that  fruits  and  grains 
offer  similar  nourishment  in  a  much  more  con¬ 
densed  form. 


The  Stock  and  Cion— Peaches. 


Upon  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  our  belief  that  much  of  the  variation  in 
quality,  size  of  fruit,  and  time  of  ripening, 
that  we  see  in  different  specimens  of  the-  same 
variety,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  stock 
upon  which  that  variety  was  budded  or  grafted. 
Tiffs  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  scientific  interest, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  to  every 
orchardist  in  the  country,  and  more  especially 
to  the  grower  of  peaches,  to  whom  more  than 
to  the  one  who  raises  apples  and  pears,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  few  days  in  the  time  of  ripening  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  may  decide  the 
success  of  his  season’s  business.  In  July  last, 
we  published  important  testimony  upon  this 
point  from  Col.  Wilkins,  the  great  peach  grow¬ 
er  of  Maryland,  and  since  then  other  facts  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  which  point  in  the 
same  direction.  A  gentleman  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  pomology,  and  an  accurate  observer, 
who,  though  he  has  withdrawn  from  active 
life,  still  continues  his  experiments  with  fruits, 
raised  among  other  new  seedlings  a  peach 
which  he  especially  desired  us  to  see ;  he  for¬ 
warded  us  specimens  of  his  favorite  seedling, 
and  in  the  accompanying  note  remarked,  “The 
samples  I  send  you  are  from  a  tree  originally  a 
Hale’s,  which  I  budded  in  ’72;  it  is  now  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bearer,  equal  in  form  and  vigor  to  its  par¬ 
ent  ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  fruit  ripens  at 
least  three  weeks  earlier.  So  much  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  stock  upon  the  graft.” — This  led  to 
a  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in  our  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  we  quote  the  following  from 
among  other  matters  of  interest  contained  in 
the  letters  of  the  writer,  whose  name,  were  we 
at  liberty  to  give  it,  would  be  recognized  as  one 
to  whom  pomology  is  largely  indebted.  He 
•writes :  “  That  the  stock  influences  the  time 

of  ripening  is  most  true,  especially  wdien  the 
buds  or  grafts  arc  set  upon  established  trees. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  good  observer,  and 
a  nurseryman  on  a  small  scale,  (Mr.  Boss,  of 
Westfield,  N.  J.),  showed  me  two  apple  trees, 
side  by  side,  which  he  had  grafted  with  two 
pieces  of  the  same  cion ;  the  variety  was  the 
King  apple  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  then 
very  rare,  and  having  but  one  cion  he  cut  it  in 
two  and  grafted  one-half  with  each.  The 
stocks  when  grafted  upon  were  some  3  or  4 
inches  in  circumference  ;  note  the  result :  One 
of  the  grafted  trees  ripened  its  fruit  six  weeks 
earlier  than  the  other!  I  have  seen  the  trees 
and  the  fruit,  and  am  sure  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  to  be  perfectly  relied  upon.”  Our 
correspondent  says  further:  “In  regard  to 
your  views  about  grafting  or  budding  upon  im¬ 
proved  stock,  that  is  the  result  of  good  seed  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wild  Virginia  seedling,  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  of  your  opinion — I  use  nothing  else ; 
still  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  establish  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cling-stones  and  free-stones  for 
stocks.  *  *  *  To  resume,  I  would  sav 
place  a  sound ,  well  matured  bud  or  graft  upon  a 
healthy  stock,  and  one  which  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  of  the  same  season  of  blossoming 
and  ripening.”  There  are  other  matters  of  in- 
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A  SETTLER’S  PLUMPING  MILL . — Drawn  by  R.  E.  Robinson. —  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


terest  in  our  correspondence  with  this  veteran 
pomologist,  bearing  upon  other  controverted 
points  to  which  we  may  refer  at  another  time. 
In  reading  these  letters  in  which  the  ripe  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  long  life  is  expressed  almost  with 
diffidence,  we  could  not  help  regretting  the 
modesty  which  shrinks  from  the  notoriety  of 
publication,  while  hundreds,  as  soon  as  they 
get,  or  think  they  have,  a  solitary  idea,  make 
haste  to  rush  into  print  with  it. 

The  Primitive  Plumping  Mill. 

The  early  settlers  in  this  country  who  had 
no  mills,  as  well  as  the  pioneers  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  at  a  great  distance  from  them, 
were,  and  still  are,  obliged  to  resort  to  various 
expedients  to  bring  Indian  com,  their  chief 
and  generally  only  grain,  into  an  eatable  con¬ 
dition.  Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  grain,  is  to  make  what  is  known  as 
hulled  corn ;  the  corn  is  boiled  in  lye  from 
wood  ashes,  until  the  hull  or  skin  of  the  grain 
readily  separates ;  it  is  then  washed  and  stirred 
to  remove  the  hulls,  soaked  in  successive 
waters  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  lye,  and 
then  boiled  until  fonder.  Even  at  the  present 
day  the  Mexican  peasantry  prepare  their  com 


in  a  similar  manner;  they  remove  the  hull  by 
the  use  of  lye,  and  then  instead  of  boiling  the 
grain,  they  grind  it  to  a  paste  on  a  stone  called 
a  metate,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  furniture 
in  every  Mexican  kitchen,  (which  usually  in¬ 
cludes  parlor  and  bed-room) ;  this  is  a  slab  of 
hard  stone,  about  a  foot  wide,  and  two  feet 
long,  elevated  at  one  end  by  legs.  The  soaked 
grain  is  placed  upon  this,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
sort  of  stone  rolling-pin  moved  briskly  up  and 
down,  it  is  ground  to  a  paste;  this  is  then 
patted  out  into  a  thin  cake,  and  quickly  baked 
upon  an  earthen  or  iron  plate,  beneath  which  are 
live  coals.  These  cakes  are  called  tortillas,  and 
are  the  staple  bread  all  over  the  country ;  they 
are  sometimes  made  of  wheat,  but  generally  of 
corn.  This  method  of  using  com  is  purely 
Mexican,  and  no  doubt  derived  by  the  Spanish 
settlers  from  the  aborigines.  While  hulled 
com  is  pleasant  as  a  variety,  and  is  at  the  present 
day  sold  in  New  England  towns  as  a  luxury,  it 
becomes  very  tiresome  as  a  regular  food,  and  a 
poor  substitute  for  corn  cakes  or  bread  made 
from  meal.  To  obtain  meal  when  a  grist  mill 
could  only  be  reached  by  long  journeys  through 
the  woods,  over  roads  that  were  little  more 
than  foot-paths,  or  by  a  long  voyage  in  a  canoe 
or  dug-out,  the  early  settlers  had  recourse  to  the 
simple  contrivance  shown  in  the  engraving. 


This  is  called  the  plumping  mill,  (“plump  :  to 
fall  suddenly  or  with  violence,”)  and  is  made 
by  burning  and  digging  out  a  cavity  in  a  hard 
wood  stump,  until  a  rude  mortar  is  formed ; 
then  a  long  and  heavy  pestle  made  also  of  hard 
wood,  is  attached  to  a  long  spring  pole,  and 
thus  is  formed  a  rude  machine  to  be  worked  by 
one-man  power.  A  slow  and  tedious  method 
of  obtaining  meal,  but  one  which  many  hardy 
pioneers  have  been  content  to  follow  until  a. 
better  way  could  be  found.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  first  patent  granted  in  England, 
to  the  specifications  of  which  drawings  were 
attached,  was  for  a  kind  of  compound  plump¬ 
ing  mill,  to  be  worked  by  horse  or  water-power, 
though  some  might  find  still  more  curious  the 
fact  that  this  invention  was  made  by  a  woman. 
We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  original  drawing 
at  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  which 
shows  a  row  of  5  to  12  mortars,  according  to  the 
kind  of  power  used,  the  pestles  were  worked 
by  a  revolving  shaft,  the  teeth  upon  which 
lifted  the  pestles  and  let  them  fall.  The  patent 
was  granted  in  1715,  to  “  Thomas  Masters,  of 
Pensilvania,  Planter,  his  Execrs,  Admrs,  and  As¬ 
signees,  of  the  Sole  Use  and  Benefit  of  A  New 
Invencon,  found  out  by  Sybilla  his  Wife,  for  the 
Clearing  and  Curing  the  Indian  Corn  Grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Severall  Colonies  in  America,  etc.” 
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Wood  Sorrels— Oxalis. 

Every  autumn  we  see  in  tlie  seed  stores  a  box 
or  pan  of  tiny  bulbs,  none  of  them  larger  tlniD 
a  hazel-nut,  and  some  much  smaller,  marked 
“  mixed  oxalis,”  and  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  are  near- 


those  who  never  tried  them,  to  procure  a  few 
bulbs  of  each  of  the  leading  sorts  next  fall,  as 
soon  as  the  dealers  receive  their  stock,  as  they 
need  to  be  planted  early — in  September  if  they 
can  be  had.  The  pots  need  plenty  of  broken 
crocks  for  drainage,  then  some  fragments  of  dry 
cow  dung — say  a  fourth  full,  then  good  garden 


The  Various-colored,  ( Oxalis  versicolor). — 
A  pot  of  this  in  full  bloom  in  the  greenhouse 
reminded  us  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  these 
plants,  and  it  furnished  material  for  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  shows  the  free-flowering  character 
of  the  species ;  for  the  convenience  of  carry¬ 
ing,  it  was  tied  to  sticks,  and  was  unfortunate¬ 


ly  all  sold,  the  oxalis  bulbs  seem  to  be  about  as 
numerous  as  at  first.  From  this  we  infer  that 
amateur  flower  growers  do  not  purchase  many 
oxalis  bulbs,  which  we  are  quite  sure  they 
would  do  did  they  know  the  capabilities  of 
these  insignificant  looking  bulbs,  and  how  much 
pleasure  they  can  afford  at  a  small  expense. 
There  are  a  few  native  species  of  oxalis,  the 
common  yellow-flowered,  {0.  stricta ,)  with  its 
clover-like  leaves  on  erect  or  trailing  stems,  is 
common  everywhere,  and  often  a  weed  in  gar¬ 
dens,  and  two  others,  with  leaves  and  violet  or 
reddish  flowers,  proceeding  directly  from  the 
root,  are  found  in  woods  and  rocky  places.  The 
majority  of  the  cultivated  species  are  from 
South  America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
some  are  shrubby,  others  are  herbaceous,  with 
fibrous  roots,  and  others  are  bulbous-rooted  ; 
only  the  last-named  can  be  procured  at  the  seed 
stores,  and  there  is  among  them  a  sufficient  va¬ 
riety  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  amateur  grower, 
as  they  include  species  which  have  long  and 
short  stems,  broad  and  narrow  leaves,  and  white, 
yellow,  rose-colored,  crimson,  and  variegated 
flowers,  some  of  which  are  fragrant.  There 
are  few  flowers  that  do  quite  so  well  in  win¬ 
dow  culture  as  when  grown  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  with  proper  care  the  species  of  oxalis  will 
be  found  quite  satisfactory,  and  we  cau  advise 


soil  to'fill  the  pot.  One,  three,  or  hih-a-dozen 
bulbs,  according  to  their  size,  are  put  in  a  pot, 
pressing  them  down  sideways  into  the  soil  an 
inch  or  less,  according  to  their  size  ;  then  press 
the  soil  down  firmly,  and  set  the  pot  in  a  shady 
place  ;  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the  plants 
begin  to  grow,  unless  the  soil  should  get  very 
dry.  When  the  pla  its  are  growing,  give  them 
plenty  of  light,  and  water  according  to  their 
needs.  When  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  fade,  stop  watering,  and  set  the 
pots  in  a  dry  place  where  they  will  not  freeze, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  mice;  the  bulbs  may 
be  left  in  the  earth  until  the  season  of  re-pot¬ 
ting  ;  they  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in 
number,  some  of  them  having  bulbs  far  below 
the  surface.  Out  of  over  a  hundred  species  and 
varieties  in  cultivation,  the  dealers  do  not  im¬ 
port  more  than  six  or  eight,  and  then  provok- 
ingly  put  them  together,  and  sell  them  as  “  mix¬ 
ed  oxalis.”  Insist  on  having  the  varieties  dis¬ 
tinct  and  named.  Probably  one  reason  why  so 
few  persons  buy  oxalis  bulbs,  is  because  they 
are  offered  in  mixed  lots ;  all  sensible  people 
wish  to  know  exactly  what  they  are  buying,  and 
if  a  plant  has  not  a  distinct  name,  they  do  not 
care  for  it.  Mixed  bulbs  and  mixed  seeds  are 
a  nuisanee  in  most  cases.  A  few  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  obtainable  varieties  are  here  enumerated  : 


ly  drawn  in  an  unnatural  position.  It  has  a  re- 
markably  drooping  habit,  and  hangs  over  the 
sides  of  the  pot  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
and  is  well  suited  to  a  suspended  pot  or  basket. 
The  leaves  consist  of  three  very  narrow  leaf¬ 
lets,  notched  at  the  end ;  the  flowers  are  single 
on  their  slender  stalks,  and  about  an  inch 
across.  In  all  the  species  the  petals  are  twisted 
or  convolute  in  the  bud,  each  having  one  edge 
directed  inwards,  and  overlapped  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  petal,  and  its  outer  edge  overlapping  the 
next  one,  as  in  the  diagram,  (fig.  1),  of  a  cross- 
section  of  a  flower:  this  is  not  only  the  position 
of  the  petals  in  the  bud,  but  that  which  the 
flowers  take  at  night,  and  as  most  species  open 
only  in  the  sunshine,  they 
are  on  cloudy  days  more 
or  less  closed  in  this  spiral 
manner.  When  the  Vari¬ 
ous-colored  Oxalis  is  ful¬ 
ly  open,  it  is  white  within 
with  a  yellow  eye;  the 
under  surface  of  each 
petal  is  white  or  slight¬ 
ly  tinged  with  rose,  and 
marked  on  the  margin  with  a  narrow  bright 
pink  or  red  line  or  Stripe.  When  the  flower  is 
in  bud,  or  completely  closed,  it  appears 
as  if  entirely  red,  but  when  only  partly 
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closed,  these  red  lines  make  it  beautifully  striped. 
Though  not  so  large-flowered  and  showy  as  some 
others,  this  is,  to  our  fancy,  the  prettiest  of  all,  as 
it  presents  in  its  buds,  its  partly  open  and  fully 
open  flowers,  a  pleasing  and  everchanging  variety. 

Bowie’s  Oxalis,  (0.  Botiriei,)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  species  ;  it  has  large,  thick  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  clusters  of  6  or  8  on  a  strong  stalk ;  they 
are  nearly  two  inches  across,  and  rose-colored. 
This  is  the  earliest  flowering  species,  and  imported 
bulbs  are  usually  injured  by  having  started  to  grow. 
Some  florists  furnish  it  in  pots,  and  it  is  best  to  get 
it  in  this  way. 

The  Free-flowering  Oxalis,  (0.  fioribunda,) 
has  rosy-pink  flowers,  produced  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time. 

The  Yellow  Oxalis,  (0.  flava,)  has  leaves  with 
6  to  10  narrow  leaflets,  much  like  those  of  0.  versi¬ 
color,  and  large  solitary  flowers  which  are  yellow, 
sometimes  with  a  reddish  edge. 

The  Goat’s-foot  Oxalis,  (0.  caprina,)  so-called 
because  its  leaflets  have  somewhat  the  shape  of  the 


print  of  a  goat’s  foot,  has  also  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  in  large  clusters,  and  somewhat  fragrant.  This 
has  very  small  bulbs,  and  both  leaves  and  flowers 
are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light.  This  is  sometimes 
incorrectly  called  0.  flava.  This  list  might  be  in¬ 
definitely  extended,  but  as  it  gives  examples  of  the 
different  colors,  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to 
an  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of  plants,  and  one 
which  may  be  grown  with  fair  success  by  those  who 
have  no  greenhouse. 

A  number  of  species  are  hardy  in  England,  and 
we  have  most  of  these  on  trial,  but  as  this  is  their 
first  winter  in  the  open  ground,  it  cannot  be  said 
which,  if  any,  will  endure  our  winters. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  flowers  of  Oxalis  to  light,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  this  is  more  or  less  shared  by  the  leaves ; 
which  in  almost  all  species  take  up  a  sleeping 
position  at  night ;  the  leaflets  droop  and  fold,  and 
in  some  the  leaf-stalk  also  droops.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagrams,  fig.  2  shows  the  day,  and  fig.  3 
the  night  position  of  a.  leaf. 


Window-Gardening. —  The  Goethe  Plant. 

Some  two  years  or  more  ago  we  were  looking 
through  the  greenhouse  of  a  friend,  who  stopped 
before  a  plant  much  like  the  one  shown  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page,  as  the  Goethe  plant,  and  said,  “  There 
is  a  capital  plant,  which  you  ought  to  write  up 
and  make  popular.”— He  picked  off  a  couple  of  the 
little  offsets  borne  upon  the  pendent  stems,  which 
were  taken  home  and  planted.  Since  then  they 
have  been  growing  on  quietly  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  were  Dearly  forgotten,  until  an  article  in  the 
Gardener’s  Magazine  brought  them  to  mind  ;  the 
plants  were  looked  up,  and  as  they  were  not  so 
well  grown  as  the  one  figured  in  the  Magazine,  we 
have  re-produced  the  engraving  of  the  English 
journal.  The  plant  in  question  has  for  its  name 
Chlorophyton  Stcrnbergianvm  ;  chloro-phyton  means 
simply  green  plant,  not  very  descriptive  surety,  and 
a  translation  of  the  whole  name  would  be  “  Stern¬ 
berg’s  Green  Plant  ”  ;  but  fortunately  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  pleasanter  name  than  that,  and  it  is  known 
in  England  as  the  Gcethe  plant,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  a  favorite  with  the  poet,  who  admired  its 
patient  endurance  of  the  dry  air,  dust,  and  other 
troubles,  that  beset  a  plant  kept  in  a  window  the 
year  round.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Asparagus 


Section  of  the  Lily  Family,  which  includes  the 
favorite  Dracaenas,  and  that  very  beautiful  and 
popular  climber,  Myrsiphyllum ,  which  is  so  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  Smilax.  The  genus  is  a  native  of 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  contaius  but  few  species. 
This  has  graceful  foliage  of  a  flue  green  color,  but 
'.lie  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  its  flower  stems,  which 
are  very  strong  and  slender,  one  or  two  feet  long, 
and  bear  small  and  very  inconspicuous  white  flow¬ 
ers  ;  after  the  bloom  is  over,  the  flower-stems 
throw  out  young  plants  or  offsets,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  these  again  produce  flower-stems, 
which  in  turn  bear  other  offsets,  until  on  an  old 
plant  there  is  produced  a  perfect  mass  of  threads 
and  bright  green  tassels.  In  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  greenhouse  the  little  plants  form  roots  an 
inch  or  two  long,  and  the  plant  propagates  itself. 
The  article  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  to  which  re¬ 
ference  has  been  made,  is  by  a  correspondent,  Mr. 
Trussler,  who  has  some  very  sensible  talk  ujion 
window-plants,  which  we  should  very  gladly  repro¬ 
duce  did  space  permit ;  he  restricts  the  number  of 
realty  useful  window-plants  to  a  very  few,  and 
speaks  of  the  Gcethe  plant  as  the  “  best  window- 
plant  in  the  world.”  He  criticises  with  proper 
severity  those  who  write  works  upon  window¬ 
gardening,  and  run  through  the  whole  list  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  “which  are  no  more  fit  for  window- 
culture  than  the  oak-tree,  the  teazle,  or  water- 
lily,”  a  remark  which  will  apply  to  similar  works 
in  this  country.  For  the  benefit  of  our  Philadelphia 
friends,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  “German 
Ivy”  is  placed  among  the  select  window-plants, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  Scnecio  scandcns,  and  not  21ika- 
nia  scandens.  It  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to  say 
much  about  plants  that  can  not  be  readily  obtained, 
though  wc  sometimes  do,  as  in  this  case,  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  plant  that  our  florists  ought  to  have.  Wc 
advise  them  to  import  a  stock  of  Chlorojohyton,  as 
they  are  very  sure  to  have  a  demand  for  it,  as  it  is 
one  of  those  things  which,  if  well  grown,  will  sell 
itself.  Our  readers  need  not  write  to  ask  who  has 
the  plant,  as  we  do  not  know,  but  any  wide-awake 
florist  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  their  demands. 


The  Fumigation  of  Plants— Its  Dangers, 

BY  PETEK  HENDERSON. 

A  lady  has  given  me  a  “piece  of  her  mind  ” — she 
has  fumigated  her  plants  and  taken  off  every  one  of 
their  leaves.  As  I  recommend  fumigation,  she  re¬ 
gards  me  as  the  cause  of  her  trouble,  and  she  ex¬ 
presses  herself  to  that  effect  in  words  that  I  need 
not  repeat.  I  have  insisted  upon,  and  do  still  main¬ 
tain  the  need  of  fumigating  with  tobacco,  not  only 
to  destroy  that  pest  of  the  plant  grower,  the  green¬ 
fly,  and  other  insects,  but  to  prevent  their  getting 
established.  I  have  been  particular  in  my  advice 
to  use  it  regularly  twice  a  week,  at  the  rate  of  about 
half-a-pound  to  every  500  square  feet  of  glass,  and 
I  still  adhere  to  this  as  the  best  and  easiest  way  of 
keeping  a  gireenliouse  clear  of  insects.  If  Dr.  Jones 
leaves  Pat  Molloy  some  pills,  of  which  he  is  to  take 
one  every  three  hours,  and  Pat  not  only  takes  them 
all  at  once,  but  takes  also  whatever  other  pills  he 
can  find  about  the  house,  he  will  do  very  much  as 
my  correspondent  did,  and  the  death  of  Pat  would 
follow  not  less  certainty  than  that  of  the  lady’s 
plants.  She  had  insects  on  her  plants,  and  was  bound 
to  fix  them,  so  she  not  only  burned  any  quantity  of 
tobacco,  but,*  as  she  writes,  “  some  sulphur.”  Her 
success  was  complete,  for  not  an  insect  remains  to 
feed  upon  the  green  pastures  afforded  by  the  leaves 
of  her  plants,  and  so  thorough  was  the  work,  that 
the  pastures  are  as  leafless  and  dry  as  a  maple  grove 
in  December ;  and  for  this  the  lady  thinks  I  am  to 
blame  !  While  professional  gardeners  find  fumi¬ 
gating  with  tobacco  the  readiest  and  safest  method 
of  ridding  the  plants  of  insects,  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  amateurs,  from  not  following  the  direc¬ 
tions,  or  from  want  of  experience,  injure  their 
plants.  Such  had  better  make  use  of  tobacco  in 
some  other  form,  and  we  give  two  methods,  which 
will  be  found  quite  as  efficacious  as  smoking.  One 
of  these  is  tobacco  in  the  liquid  form,  prepared  by 
steeping  one  pound  of  tobacco  stems,  (such  as  are 


usually  thrown  away  by  cigar  makers,)  in  -about 
five  gallons  of  water,  this  gives  a  liquid  about  the 
color  of  strong  tea,  which,  if  syringed  over  and  un¬ 
der  the  leaves  of  plants  twice  a  week,  will  effectu¬ 
ally  prevent  any  injury  from  that  pest— the  green 
fly.  The  other  is  to  use  tobacco  dust,  which 
is  the  sweepings  of  tobacco  warehouses,  and  a  very 
cheap  article.  This  is  most  effectively  applied  on 
rose  bushes  or  other  plants  out  doors  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  if  used  upon  plants  in 
the  greenhouse,  they  should  first  be  syringed,  so 
that  the  dust  will  adhere  to  the  leaves.  No  special 
quantity  is  required,  only  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  dust  is  distributed  among  the  leaves  pretty 
thoroughly,  as  no  injury  will  result  to  the  plants 
from  its  application,  no  matter  how  much  is  ap¬ 
plied. — For  insects  upon  fruit  trees,  roses,  and  other 
shrubs,  outside,  tobacco  dust  is  an  excellent  and 
cheap  application.  It  is  sold  in  quantities  as  low 
as  $5  per  hundred  pounds,  and  is  retailed  in  pack¬ 
ages  at  10c.  per  lb,  by  most  of  the  agricultural  and 
seed  warehouses.  I  must  here  enter  a  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  in 
the  greenhouse.  When  sulphur  is  sprinkled  upon 
the  hot-water  pipes,  or  upon  that  part  of  a  flue,  the 
temxierature  of  which  is  not  much  over  200°,  it 
slowly  vaporizes,  and  may  be  used  with  benefit,  but 
when  set  on  fire,  as  was  done  by  my  correspondent, 
whose  disastrous  experience  called  out  this  article, 
the  most  corrosive  acid  fumes  are  given  off,  which, 
in  even  small  quantities,  are  destructive  to  plant 
life.  I  remember  a  case  in  which  the  person  in 
charge  of  a  grapery,  loaded  with  nearly  a  ton  of 
ripening  fruit,  wishing  to  destroy  the  red  spider  that 
had  begun  to  attack  it,  opened  the  door  at  each  end 
of  the  house,  put  a  pound  of  sulphur  on  a  red-hot 
shovel,  and  walked  through  the  house  with  it. 
Every  leaf  and  every  bunch  of  fruit  were  destroyed, 
and  the  vines  permanently  injured.  Don’t  burn 
sulphur  in  a  greenhouse. 


Sparrows  and  Fruit-Growers. — Many  Euro 
peans  have  predicted  that  the  introduction  of  spar¬ 
rows  into  this  country  would  ultimately  be  regrets 
ted.  That  they  destroy  insects  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  their  work  is  not  entirety  beneficent ;  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  accounts  have  been  told  of  loss  to  the 
farmers  by  the  havoc  the  sparrows  make  in  their 
grain.  In  France  the  sparrow  appears  as  an  enemy 
to  the  pear-grower,  and  unless  the  trees  are  at  a 
long  distance  from  any  houses,  the  sparrow  being 
an  eminently  stay-at-home  bird,  they  often  have 
during  the  winter  their  fruit-buds  attacked  by  the 
sparrows,  and  one  case  is  mentioned  in  which  the 
trees  upon  a  place,  which  usually  produced  an 
abundance  of  pears,  one  season  did  not  show  a 
single  flower,  every  bud  having  been  destroyed  by 
these  little  birds.  Their  attacking  the  buds  has 
been  attributed  to  thirst,  but  in  this  case  a  stream 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  orchard.  Prof.  Lev¬ 
esque,  of  Cherbourg,  in  experimenting  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  preventing  this  trouble,  found  that  when 
the  fruit-buds  of  the  trees  were  painted  over  with 
red  lead  and  water,  the  birds  would  not  touch  them. 
That  method  will  do  for  France,  where  pears  are 
reckoned  by  the  dozen,  but  with  us  who  estimate 
by  the  barrel,  it  would  be  of  no  use. 


Cheap  Manures  for  Market  and  Farm 
Gardens. 

BT  J.  B.  ROOT,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


We  frequently  read  that  “  out  West  ”  the  farm¬ 
ers  burn  their  straw,  and  move  their  barns  to  get 
away  from  the  manure.  I  am  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  live  in  such  a  neighborhood,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  find  my  neighbors  just  as  anxious  to  “  buy, 
beg,  or  steal  ”  manure,  as  I  am,  so  that  after  get¬ 
ting  all  the  stable  manure  I  can,  I  am  still  short, 
and  compelled  to  seek  other  fertilzers.  While 
using  in  greater  or  less  degree  all  of  them,  none 
have  proved  so  cheap  and  so  profitable  as  green 
manuring,  i.  e.,  growing  crops  to  be  turned  under 
before  maturity. 

In  sections  where  clover  does  well,  that  is  of 
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course  one  of  the  best,  but  in  this  latitude  rye  has 
been  my  most  profitable  green  manure,  and  I  think 
is  especially  adapted  to  gardeners’  needs.  Some 
years  ago  just  at  planting  time,  I  found  myself 
short  of  suitable  land  for  still  another  variety  of 
seed  melons,  which  I  was  obliged  to  grow,  and 
leased  ten  acres  of  land  upon  which  was  growing  a 
crop  of  rye.  I  turned  under  the  rye  with  a  chain 
on  the  plow,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  planted 
Nutmeg  Melon.  The  occasional  straws  sticking 
up,  gave  the  field  a  ragged  appearance  for  a  time, 
but  when  the  mid-summer  drouth  was  upon  us, 
and  other  fields  succumbed,  this  one  looked  as 
fresh  and' vigorous  as  could  be,  and  in  fruiting  even 
excelled  the  promise  its  appearance  gave.  The 
yield  of  seed  was  more  than  one-half  larger  than 
on  similar  land  in  good  heart,  but  not  green 
manured.  I  have  practiced  green  manuring  ever 
since,  and  always  with  satisfaction.  Its  benefit 
seems  to  be  due  not  only  to  the  available  fertility 
it  furnishes,  but  also  to  its  mechanical  effect  on 
the  soil,  and  thus  maintaining  moisture  through 
our  worst  drouths.  I  sow  rye  thickly — about'  6 
pecks  to  the  acre — and  early  if  possible,  so  that 
the  plants  shall  stool  out  before  winter,  endure  the 
exposure  better,  and  make  a  quicker  and  larger 
growth  in  the  spring.  If  any  coarse  manure  can 
be  spared,  we  spread  it  broadcast  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  protects  the  rye  from  winter  killing,  and 
like  all  winter  and  spring  top-dressing,  induces  in¬ 
creased  growth,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly 
helps  the  subsequent  crop. 

Eye  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  farm  garden¬ 
er’s  use,  since  a  large  portion  of  his  crops  are  out 
of  the  way  in  time  to  sow  it,  and  moreover  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tender  vegetables  can  not  be  planted  until 
well  into  May,  by  which  time  the  growth  is  as 
large  as  can  readily  be  turned  under.  In  this  way 
it  utilizes  the  land  during  that  portion  of  the  year, 
when  it  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  in  which  no 
other  crop  can  be  grown.  Upon  the  farm  too  it 
comes  in  nicely,  if  the  succeeding  crop  is  to  be 
corn,  roots,  or  late  potatoes,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  sowed  corn  for  fodder,  for  which  it  seems 
to  be  especially  adapted.  Even  after  corn  I  suc¬ 
ceed  well  with  it,  sowing  it  broadcast  and  culti¬ 
vating  it  in  leaving  the  corn  hills  standing,  as  they 
gather  snow  and  help  to  protect  the  rye  in  winter. 

I  have  sown  peas — common  field  varieties,  Mar¬ 
rowfats,  or  any  damaged  seed  of  tall  varieties— 
after  early  potatoes,  even  as  late  as  middle  of 
August,  and  when  at  their  largest,  some  time  in 
October,  turned  them  under,  and  used  the  ground 
for  early  spring  planting,  and  found  it  excellent. 
It  is  superior  to  rye  only  in  this  respect,  that  the 
ground  is  available  for  the  earliest  plantings. 

Buckwheat  makes  an  excellent  manure,  when 
the  ground  is  ready  for  it  in  season,  being  of  quick 
growth,  great  bulk,  and  permeating  the  soil  with 
roots,  while  the  tops  cover  the  surface  and  choke 
out  all  weeds;  but  it  must  be  grown  and  turned 
down  between  frost  and  frost,  at  just  the  time 
when  every  foot  of  the  gardener’s  soil  is  occupied, 
so  that  I  have  found  but  limited  use  for  it,  except 
on  very  poor  soils  which  were  unavailable  until 
more  heart  could  be  given  them. 

Sowed  corn  is  subject  to  quite  the  same  com¬ 
mendation  and  criticism.  Each  is  excellent  in 
fitting  land  for  turnips,  grown  in  place  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  fallow.  Upon  land  too  poor  to  sustain  a  crop, 
being  a  light  gravelly  soil  with  little  vegetable 
matter,  I  have  sowed  corn  thickly  in  May,  and 
turned  it  under  early  in  August,  and  then  sowed 
Marrowfat  peas,  which  were  turned  under  early  in 
November.  These  gave  sufficient  substance  to  the 
soil  to  mature  excellent  crops  of  lettuce  and 
flower  seeds  the  next  season,  receiving  in  addition 
a  slight  top-dressing  of  fine  manure.  I  think  green 
manuring  especially  valuable  on  light  soils. 

Of  course  I  would  myself,  and  would  recommend 
to  others  to  get  every  fork  full  of  manure  to  be  had, 
and  apply  it.  And  yet  upon  the  same  land  I  would 
in  addition  apply  green  manure  whenever  practica¬ 
ble.  The  labor  of  applying  evenly  40  loads  of 
manure  per  acre,  is  considerable.  All  this  is  done 
more  evenly  by  the  green  crop.  Seed  and  labor 
together,  cost  me  but  S3. 50  per  acre.  I  can  not  say 


that  it  adds  as  much  fertility  to  the  soil  as  40  loads 
of  manure,  but  I  do  say  that  in  our  droutliy  sea¬ 
sons,  it  produces  as  great  an  increase  of  crop  as  do 
40  two-horse  loads  of  good  manure.  How  much 
of  this  is  due  to  its  ability  to  resist  drouth,  and 
how  much  to  increased  fertility,  I  can  not  say.  It 
certainly  pays  to  practice  it,  and  to  practice  it 
largely,  even  on  the  land  well  supplied  with  stable 
manure,  as  that  increases  the  vigor  and  growth  of 
the  green  crop,  which  is  immediately  with  additions 
returned  to  the  soil. 

All  these  crops  are  so  heavy  that  they  must  be 
“  chained  down,”  i.  e.,  a  heavy  chain  is  hung  from 
the  end  of  the  whiffletree  cross-bar  to  the  plow 
beam,  with  slack  enough  so  that  it  drags  just  ahead 
of  the  uprising  furrow,  and  thus  pulls  down  every 
stalk  iuto  the  empty  furrow  as  nicely  as  it  could 
be  laid  by  hand.  With  this  as  much  can  be  neatly 
covered  as  the  empty  furrow  will  hold. 


JgJf”  ( For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages). 
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“  Sex  in  Education.” 

Those  who  have  daughters  to  educate,  ought  to 
read  this  book.  It  is  not  a  new  one,  having  been 
before  the  public  at  least  a  year,  but  it  has  just 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  give  it  a  careful  reading — the 
more  careful  because  the  notices  of  it  which  I  had 
seen  in  the  papers,  were  mostly  calculated  to  pre¬ 
judice  me  against  it.  But  the  book,  seems  to  me  a 
very  useful  one,  and  I  should  suppose  that  its 
author  has  at  heart  the  true  liappiness'of  woman, 
as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  race  in  general.  He 
would  not  limit  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
women,  but  he  would  so  arrange  these,  that  girls 
would  feel  encouraged  to  exercise  and  cultivate 
their  minds  in  such  ways  as  do  not  conflict  with 
their  natural  and  healthy  development  as  women. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  that  hinder  the 
healthy  growth  of  girls,  and  destroy  the  womanly 
powers  of  women,  that  it  seemed  at  first  a  little 
cruel  wheu  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Harvard  University, 
pitched  upon  this  particular  one — a  wrong  method 
of  education — and  spoke  so  strongly.  But  he  sees 
clearly  the  other  causes  of  woman’s  ill  health,  and 
speaks  cordially  of  the  new  dress  reform  move¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  need  of  dietetic  and  social 
reforms.  He  takes  one  thing  at  a  time — sex  in 
education — and  writes  as  though  he  has  no  “  fear  of 
falling  into  his  own  ink-pot,”  as  Emerson  says.  It 
is  no  part  of  his  work  in  this  volume,  to  discourse 
of  the  evils  that  war  against  womanhood  in  Inter 
life,  so  a  few  criticisms  which  some  of  us  elderly 
over-worked  women  have  made,  were  uncalled  for. 

The  law  made  plain  by  Brown-Sequard,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  nerves — that  the  human  body  can  not 
do  two  things  well  at  the  same  time — is  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Clarke’s  argument.  He  thinks  that  one  reason 
why  women  suffer  very  greatly  from  all  manner  of 
distressing  female  ailments,  is  because  girls  are  put 
to  school  and  required  to  do  too  much  brain  work, 
and  to  do  it  too  regularly  and  persistently  during 
those  years,  between  thirteen  and  twenty-five, 
when  nature  is  seeking  to  develop  and  perfect  in 
them,  that  wonderful  reproductive  apparatus,  so 
essential  for  their  own  happy  destiny  as  women 
and  as  mothers  of  the  human  family. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  read  the  book, 
will  have  sense  enough  to  apply  the  laws  of  health 
and  growth  there  explained,  to  all  departments  of 
education,  physical,  moral,  mental,  social,  industri¬ 
al,  etc.  Though  a  very  useful  book  in  its  way,  and 
at  this  time,  it  is  by  no  means  “  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  I  did  not  find  in  it 
that  “coarseness,”  and  “insulting  tone  toward 
women,”  which  some  women  have  professed  to 
discover— less  coarseness  indeed  than  in  some  of 
those  reviews.  The  author  does  not  write  as  one 
who  thinks  of  women  as  “weighted  by  her  sex,” 
in  the  race  of  life,  nor  does  he  seem  to  consider 


I  woman  entirely  from  the  physical  stand-point.  He 
speaks  of  essential  and  distinctive  womanhood,  as  a 
source  of  great  and  peculiar  power,  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life,  when  it ,  (or  sex  itself),  is  not 
“  weighted  ”  by  excessive  burdens  of  labor  or  care. 
In  speaking  of  the  delicacy  and  dangers  that  ac¬ 
company  womanhood,  he  also  speaks  of  its  corres- 
\  ponding  privileges,  which  none  can  understand  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  mothers,  however  poor  and  sick, 
who  sometimes  feel  the  most  tender  pity  for  fathers, 
because  they  can  never  possibly  know  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sweetness  of  little  babes,  as  such  mothers  know 
it.  He  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  cultivated 
women,  for  his  testimony  from  bis  own  medical 
experience,  that  maternity  is  not  generally  unwel¬ 
come  to  educated  women. 

A  Rustic  Porch. 

Speaking  of  Rustic  Porches,  (vide,  Agriculturist 
for  Dec.  1874,  page  462).  I  wish  I  had  a  sketch  of 
the  very  simple  but  very  pleasant  porch  over  the 
doorway  of  a  log-house,  where  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  these  papers  were  written.  I  meant  to 
make  a  drawing  of  the  pretty  cottage — pretty 
because  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  ornamented  by 
so  tasteful  a  porch — but  when  I  sat  out  upon  the 
lawn  admiring  it  and  its  forest  background,  I 
always  had  a  babe  in  my  lap,  or  close  beside  me. 
That  is  not  the  only  log-cabin  where  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  taken,  and  for  the  help  of  log-cabin  readers, 
also  for  the  edification  of  those  who  wonder  wheth- 
erthere  truly  can  be  such  a  thing  as  “  love  in  a  cot¬ 
tage,”  and  dare  not  experiment  for  themselves,  let 
me  try  to  describe  that  little  porch.  Judging  from 
memory,  I  think  it  was  only  five  feet  by  three,  the 
outer  posts  being  set  three  feet  from  the  house 
wall,  and  five  feet  apart.  This  gave  room  for  two 
short  low  benches,  each  side  the  doorway,  set  facing 
each  other.  The  posts  were  unpeeled  tree-stems, 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  four 
of  these  in  front—  the  two  corner  posts  and  two 
between  these,  each  a  foot  from  the  corner  posts, 
or  three  feet  apart.  The  whole — the  sides  and 
front — except  the  opening  in  front  three  feet  wide 
for  a  passage,  was  enclosed  with  a  coarse  lattice 
work  of  unpeeled  hickory  twigs,  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  These  twigs  were  nailed 
diagonally  from  post  to  post,  about  eight  inches 
apart,  interlacing  each  other,  making  diamond¬ 
shaped  openings  or  lattice  work.  Two  posts  set 
against  the  house,  wall,  five  feet  apart  and  opposite 
the  front  corner  posts,  with  poles  across  from  one 
to  another,  the  front  posts  being  a  little  shorter 
than  the  ones  next  the  house,  gave  the  support  for 
a  slightly  sloping  shed  or  lean-to  roof  of  boards. 

There  are  few  cottagers  so  poor  that  they  can 
not  have  such  a  porch,  for  it  is  very  quickly  made, 
as  well  as  cheap  in  materials.  The  house  was 
|  pleasanter,  even  in  mid-winter,  for  the  presence  of 
the  porch,  and  in  summer,  when  the  wild  cucum¬ 
ber  vines  and  morning  glories  clambered  over  it  and 
upon  the  roof,  it  was  truly  “  a  thing  of  beauty.” 

Patterns  for  the  New  Under-srarineuts. 

The  Dress  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  Women’s 
Club,  advertise  that  they  have  taken  rooms  at  25 
Winter  street,  Boston,  Room  15,  over  Chandler’s 
dry  goods  store,  where  they  may  be  visited  in  busi¬ 
ness  hours,  or  addressed  by  those  wishing  patterns 
or  information.  The  price  for  a  pattern  of  the 
chemiloon  or  the  gabrielle  underskirt,  (or  any  single 
garment,  I  believe)  is  twenty-five  cents.  They  also 
have  cotton  and  woolen  chemiloons  for  sale. 

A  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  has  sent  me  patterns 
and  a  cambric  model,  of  a  combination  garment  of 
her  own  invention,  which  she  calls  the  “  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Suit.”  It  is  similar  to  the  chemiloon,  with 
the  addition  of  a  gored  underskirt  attached  at  the 
waist.  The  waist  of  the  garment  is  cut  quite  long, 
and  somewhat  basque-shaped,  goring  out  over  the 
hips.  The  fronts  are  cut  away  overthe  bosom,  and 
a  full  strip  inserted — like  an  unlined  yoke  waist 
with  a  very  wide  belt — a  belt  shaped  by  the  darts 
of  the  basque.  These  patterns  are  kept  for  sale  by 
Susan  Taylor  Converse,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  I  do  not 
know  their  price. 

I  see  that  Mrs.  J.  G.  Swisshelm,  of  Chicago,  also 
comes  forward  as  an  inventor  of  a  garment,  which 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  shirt  and  drawers. 
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which  she  calls  the  “  chemlin.”  She  also  has  pat¬ 
terns  for  sale — price  twenty-five  cents. 

Without  doubt,  scores  of  other  inventors  of  this 
sensible  sort  of  undergarment  might  be  hunted  up. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  made  myself  two  cotton- 
flannel  suits,  which  were  high-necked  waists  and 
long  under-drawers  combined.  I  thought  then  that 
I  showed  my  good  sense  by  making  the  sleeves 
long  enough  to  reach  my  elbows — for  in  those  days 
a  thin  muslin  or  lace  undersleeve  was  considered 
sufficient  protection  for  a  lady’s  arm  below  the 
elbow.  It  does  seem  now  as  though  woman  is  at 
last  to  be  clothed ,  and  in  her  right  mind.  Hitherto 
the  female  human  body  has  been  made  subservient 
to  the  display  of  drapery  and  trimmings.  Before 
long  we  shall  have  it  really  clothed  from  head  to 
foot,  and  then,  when  we  show  by  our  deeds  that 
we  believe  that  “  the  body  is  more  than  raiment,” 
(here  is  a  text  for  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  sent  to 
the  Agriculturist  office  for  patterns  of  the  garments 
mentioned  in  the  December  Topics,)  then  we  shall 
begin  to  have  some  clear  ideas  of  real  beauty. 


IVliile  («cms  should  always  be  made  of  the 
best  of  fine  flour  and  new  milk,  with  a  little  salt, 
beaten  well  together  into  a  stiff  batter,  too  stiff 
for  griddle  cakes— or  into  a  soft  dough,  too  soft 
for  biscuit — and  baked  in  a  hot  oven  in  gem  pans, 
made  hot  before  the  dough  is  dipped  in.  These 
are  the  best  of  “  warm  biscuit,”  I  think:  You 
can  put  in  baking  powder,  but  do  try  them  without. 

-^1 « 1 ais. — A  Farmer’s  Wife  writes  :  If 
the  lady  who  thinks  her  way  best  for  washing 
milk-pans,  in  a  former  No.,  will  use  a  flannel  cloth 
in  the  lukewarm  water,  she  will  find  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  labor. 


Fig.  2.  SECTIONS  .JOINED. 


The  Flying-Goose  Patchwork. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  description  of  “the 
flying-goose,”  and  (as  I  think  it  is  the  very  pretti¬ 


est  pattern  for  a  silk  quilt),  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
60.  Take  two  squares  of  silk,  one  light  and  one 
dark,  about  three  inches  square,  (larger  if  you 
choose,)  double  each 
square  diagonally  across 
the  center,  and  cut  it  in 
two.  You  have  now 
two  pieces  of  light,  and 
two  pieces  of  dark.  Di¬ 
vide  each  piece  of  dark 
silk  again  in  two.  Join 
them  as  in  fig.  1.  Plain 
silks  produce  a  better 
effect  than  figured  ones. 
Join  the  sections  as  in 
figure  2.  Each  stripe 
should  be  uniform  in 
color:  e.  g.,  light  yel¬ 
low  center,  maroon  cor¬ 
ners  ;  —  pale-pink  cen¬ 
ter,  dark -grey  corners ; 
—  light  -  green  center, 
dark-brown  corners.  Do 
not  join  your  stripes  to¬ 
gether  until  you  have  enough  of  them  completed  to 
make  the  entire  quilt ;  then  lay  them  on  the  bed,  and 
arrange  them  artistically  to  suit  the  eye  before  you 
attempt  to  sew  them  together  :  for  you  will  find  you 
will  have  to  change  their  positions  very  often  before 
they  will  quite  suit  you.  When  you  are  making 
them,  the  gentlemen  will  probably  say  “What  in 
the  world  is  the  use  of  cutting  all  those  pieces  of 
silk  to  bits,  just  to  sew  them  together  again  ?” 


But  might  you  not  better  be  doing  that  than  noth¬ 
ing  ?  And  is  there  any  nicer  present — for  the  ba¬ 
by’s  crib, — for  Papa’s  sofa,  or  for  Mamma’s  bed — 
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Fig.  3. — THE  QUILT  COMPLETE. 


than  a  silk  quilt  ?  Fig.  3  gives  you  an  idea  of  how 
the  stripes  look  when  sewed  together.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stripes  required  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  size  of  your  original  square.  A.  S.  N. 

- -»  - - —•» - -  — - 

Kindling  Fires— “  Fools  vs.  Philosophers.” 

-A - 

The  trite  old  saying  has  it,  that  “it  takes  a  fool 
or  philosopher  to  build  a  fire  well.” — How  this 
adage  originated,  or  why  it  is  used,  we  can  not  tell ; 
perhaps  it  means  that  a  fool  blunders  into  it,  and 
the  other  party  does  it  “philosophically.”  Fire- 
heat  is  produced — or  evolved,  brought  out,  made 
sensible— by  a  chemical  combination,  that  is,  by  the 
union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  or 
coal  of  the  wood.  These  two  elements  combine, 
producing  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  goes  off  into 
the  air  in  an  invisible  state,  and  the  union  of  the 
two  gives  out  heat  that  was  before  latent  or  in¬ 
sensible.  Only  one-fifth  part  of  the  air  is  oxygen. 
The  other  four-fifths  are  nitrogen,  a  substance  that 
does  not  unite  with  the  wood,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  help  send  out  heat.  To  make  fire  burn 
faster,  we  blow  it,  that  is,  drive  more  air  upon  it, 
and  of  course  more  oxygen.  (The  chemist  some¬ 
times  makes  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  oxygen, 
containing  no  nitrogen.  In  this  wood  will  burn 
intensely,  and  even  a  piece  of  iron  will  burn  in  it.) 
To  save  blowing  with  our  lungs,  or  with  a  bellows, 
we  construct  chimneys  or  stove-pipes.  Warm  air 
is  lighter  than  cold  air,  and  rises  up  just  as  light 
substances  rise  in  water.  As  this  air  rises  in  the 
confining  pipe  or  chimney,  cold  air  rushes  iu  to 
take  its  place  below- — it  is  thus  drawn  in  instead  of 
being  blown  in.  This  draft,  bringing  more  air  and 
therefore  more  oxygen,  makes  the  fire  burn  faster. 

In  starting  a  fire,  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to 
make  the  air  drawn  in  by  the  upward  draft  concen¬ 
trate  just  where  the  Jire  is  still  feeble.  In  a  stove 
or  furnace  put  the  kindlings,  and  start  the  fire  close 
by  the  small  opening,  so  that  the  inward  draft  will 
and  must  strike  right  upon  the  point  where  the  fire 
is  kindled.  If  it  be  started  back  a  few  inches,  only 
a  part  of  the  incoming  current  will  hit  the  fire,  the 
rest  will  go  round  it.  In  a  fire-place,  put  the  larger 
sticks  in  rear  and  front,  and  so  arrange  the  small 
stuff  that  the  rising  current  of  air  will  be  compelled 
to  come  right  through  it.  Arrange  the  larger  fuel 
to  be  ignited  so  that  the  first  fire  will  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  pieces  lying  near  enough  together  to  help 
warm  each  other.  Very  often,  when  a  fire  is  to  be 
started  over  a  wide  grate  in  a  stove  or  furnace,  it  is 
well  to  cover  up  part  of  the  grate  with  flat  pieces 
of  wood,  or  ashes,  or  paper,  so  as  to  concentrate  the 
draft  of  air  at  the  point  where  the  fire  is  to  be 
started.  As  it  increases,  the  wood  or  paper  will  be 
burned  out,  or  the  ashes  can  be  raked  out.  In  a 
broad  bottom  furnace,  we  often  fill  up  one  side,  or 


all  around  the  outside,  with  ashes  and  cinders,  dur¬ 
ing  warmer  weather,  so  that  in  the  remaining  por¬ 
tions  there  will  be  draft  enough  to  keep  up  a  small 
fire.  By  noting  the  philosophy  of  concentrating 
the  draft,  above  referred  to,  one  can  kindle  a  fire 
quickly  and  with  a  very  little  fine  stuff.  Unreason¬ 
ing  “help”  often  use  a  large  basketful  of  kind- 
lings,  prepared  with  no  little  labor,  or  a  peek  of 
charcoal,  to  get  a  hard-coal  fire  started.  By  show¬ 
ing  them  the  proper  arrangement  of  fuel,  a  small 
quantity  of  shavings  or  splinters,  with  a  few  larger 
pieces  of  wood  or  charcoal,  placed  in  a  compact 
mass,  and  so  that  the  current  of  air  will  strike 
them,  will  produce  heat  enough  to  ignite  the  hard 
coal  immediately  in  contact,  and  that  will  soon  ex¬ 
tend  a  strong  heat  to  the  whole  surrounding 
mass.  A  slight  covering  of  fine  ashes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  hard  coal,  except  right  over  the 
kindling  point,  will  greatly  help  starting  the  fire. 
After  the  coal  is  well  ignited  through  at  one  point, 
the  ashes  will  drop  down,  or  can  be  easily  stirred 
out  from  below.  We  have  often  started  up  an  al- 
mbst  extinct  coal  fire  by  spreading  a  few  flat  chips 
over  the  top,  except  just  where  there  was  a  little 
fire  left,  as  this  concentrated  the  draft  there  and 
started  it  into  new  vigor.  These  are  small  items, 
some  may  think,  but  it  is  better  to  be  the  “philo¬ 
sopher  ”  than  the  “  fool  ”  ;  and  further,  aside  from 
the  saving  of  fuel,  how  much  is  often  lost  in  the 
morning’s  comfort,  and  in  the  day’s  business,  be¬ 
cause  “the  fire  wouldn’t  start  this  morning.” 


The  Daisy  Mat— How  to  Make  It. 

The  Daisy  mat  is  made  of  Berlin  wool,  floss-silk, 
or  cotton  embroidery  thread,  or  similar  material 
that  may  be  frayed  out  with  a  comb,  to  form  the 
daisies  and  the  fringe.  It  is  made  upon  a  frame 
either  square,  oblong,  oval,  or  round.  The  frames 
are  made  of  four  strips  of  wood,  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  an  inch  thick,  and 
twelve  inches  long ;  these  are 
grooved  upon  one  edge  with 
a  common  grooving  plane, 
such  as  is  used  in  matching 
flooring  boards.  The  grooved 
edges  are  then  notched  with 
square  notches,  regularly  and 
evenly  an  inch  apart,  and  the 
ends  of  the  strips  are  fastened 
together  to  form  a  square 
frame,  as  shown  iu  the  figures 
1  and  2.  The  complete  frame 
is  seen  in  part  at  fig.  3.  The 
mat  is  made  by  taking  the 
wool  or  other  material  of  se¬ 
lected  colors,  wound  for  con¬ 
venience  into  balls,  and  lap- 

Figsll  and  2.  frame.  P'do  a™  the  frame  into 
the  grooves  ;  about  25  threads 
of  coarse  wool  are  needed  in  each  lap  and  groove. 
With  finer  thread  more  will  be  required.  When  the 
frame  is  covered  one  way,  it  is  lapped  the  other 
way,  so  that  the  laps  cross  each  other.  In  lapping, 
the  threads  should  not  be  stretched,  but  kept 
moderately  loose,  or  the  mat  will  shrink  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Then  with  a 
coarse  linen  or  silk 
thread, the  intersections 
of  the  laps  are  tied 
tightly,  by  crossing  the 
threads,  as  shown  in 
fig.  3,  from  a  to  b.  It 
will  much  facilitate  this 
work,  if  a  coarse  needle 
is  used  upon  the  thread, 
by  which  it  is  passed 
between  the  laps.  When  g — making  the  mat. 

every  crossing  is  secure¬ 
ly  tied,  always  upon  the  back  of  the  mat,  the  frame 
is  turned,  and  upon  the  other  side  a  sharp-pointed 
pair  of  scissors  is  passed  through  about  three 
quarters  of  the  threads  of  the  lap,  exactly  in  the 
center  between  the  ties.  Three-fourths  of  every 
lap  is  thus  cut  through,  at  the  front  or  upper  side 
of  the  mat,  exactly  half  way  between  the  tie 
threads  or  intersections  of  the  laps,  as  6een  at. 
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fig.  4.  The  short  ends  of  wool  thus  made,  form  the 
rays  of  the  daisies,  and  when  these  are  combed 
up  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  the  edges  become  some¬ 
what  frayed,  and  form  a  ball  very  similar  to  the 
center  of  the  flower  of  a  daisy.  The  threads  are 
then  cut  with  a  sharp  penknife,  all  around  the 


frame  in  the  center  of 
the  groove,  which  frees 
the  mat  from  the  frame. 

The  fringe  around  the 
•edges  is  then  combed 
out,  and  the  mat  ap¬ 
pears  as  in  fig.  5.  By 
choosing  proper  colors 
and  material,  very  hand¬ 
some  mats  for  various 

uses  may  be  made.  j'jg.  — making  the  mat. 
White  floss-silk,  or  cot¬ 
ton,  will  make  beautiful  toilet  mats,  sulphur  yel¬ 
low  also  makes  a  delicate  mat.  Green  and  orange, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  or  other  mixtures  of  wool, 
make  useful  lamp  mats,  or  table  mats  for  vases, 
clocks,  inkstands,  and  a  very  large  variety  of  other 
uses.  These  mats  may 
be  washed  many  times, 
will  stand  very  rough 
usage,  and  if  securely 
tied,  are  almost  in¬ 
destructible  by  ordinary 
wear.  The  mat  from 
which  fig.  4  is  drawn, 
has  been  in  use  since 
1855,  and  is  now  as  good 
as  new.  After  being 
washed,  the  mats  shrink 
somewhat,  and  are  improved  both  in  appearance 
and  for  service.  For  each  size  of  mat,  a  different 
frame  is  needed,  and  by  using  a  large  frame  with 
two-inch  notches,  woolen  rags  may  be  cut  into 
strips  as  for  rag-carpet  filling,  and  used  to  make 
very  serviceable  door  mats  and  rugs. 


Fig.  5. — MAT  COMPLETE. 


When  to  Eat  and  How  to  Cook  Cabbage. 


Faith  Rochester  writes  in  reply  to  a  note  from  the 
•editor  :  Did  I  plan  to  have  cabbage  for  breakfast  in 
that  bill  of  fare  for  a  week,  I  sent  off  last  week  ? 
I  do  not  remember.  I  asked  the  family  at  dinner 
to-day,  “  Did  we  ever  have  cabbage  for  breakfast  ? 
and  no  one  could  remember  that  we  ever  did,  but  I 
could  see  that  no  one  of  them  thought  there  would 
be  anything  improper  in  the  proceeding.  I  re¬ 
member  that  two  things  in  particular  interfered 
with  the  carrying  out  of  that  programme.  One  of 
the  little  ones  took  cold  and  was  quite  unwell,  and 
ate  very  little  of  only  the  simplest  food,  and  one 
went  over  to  grandpa’s  for  a  few  days,  so  that  there 
was  an  unusual  amount  of  “  warming  over  ”  that 
week.  Then  grandpa  brought  us  a  chicken,  which 
made  two  meals. 

The  editor  “  pitched  into  ”  me  as  follow's  :  “  Cab¬ 
bage  for  breakfast !  Shade  of  the  departed  Blot ! 
But  why  did  you  not  say  how — raw — boiled — or 
that  abomination  to  the  nose  and  the  stomach — 
fried.  Cabbage  for  breakfast  for  women  and  babies 
should  not  stand  unqualified  and  unexplained.  I 
am  not  making  fun  at  you,  but  really  desirous  to 
know  how  a  woman  who  talks  about  hygiene, 
physiology,  dress-reform,  stomach-reform,  and  all 
— does  eat  cabbage  for  breakfast,  if  at  all.” 

I  suppose  that  the  editor  dresses  his  cabbage  with 
vinegar,  or  has  it  cooked  with  vinegar — as  we  never 
do.  [Nor  we. — Ed.]  I  should  like  the  taste  of  it, 
but  one  tea-spoonful  of  it  (or  any  preparation  with 
vinegar)  would  surely  give  me  a  sick  headache,  as 
I  learned  long  ago  by  repeated  experiments.  Of 
course  it  is  not  so  with  every  one. 

We  like  our  cabbage  cooked  like  cauliflower,  and 
it  is  almost  as  good.  It  is  cooked  with  milk,  and  I 
never  dreamed  that  it  was  unwholesome.  Like 
most  vegetables  of  the  kind,  there  is  not  much 
nourishment  in  cabbage,  and  it  could  not  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  graham  bread  or  meat,  but  used  with 
either,  it  supplies  wholesome  vegetable  juices,  and 
if  palatable  does  good,  as  every  harmless  thing 


Boiled  Onions  with  Milk  or 
Cream  Gravy.— -Put  the  peeled 
onions  in  a  good  deal  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  them  boiling 
steadily  for  an  hour.  Pour  off  the 
water  and  turn  into  the  sauce  pan 
(for  a  dozen  onions)  nearly  a  pint  of 
good  milk,  as  creamy  as  you  can 
afford.  Salt  to  taste.  When  it  boils  up,  thicken  I  .fust  a  Bit  of  Nonsense. — Young  folks 
with  flour  stirred  to  a  smooth  paste  in  water.  |  like  “  nonsense  pictures,”  and  we  have  seen  old  folks 


the  latest  from  the  seat  of  war. 


does  which  helps  to  make  up  a  pleasing  variety. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  critical  friend  ? 

And  why  not  for  breakfast  ?  I  have  lost  my  copy 
of  that  bill  of  fare,  and  the  Jan.  Agriculturist  (which 
will  contain  it  I  suppose)  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 
I  wonder  what  other  dishes  were  to  be  eaten  at  the 
same  meal.  Gems  of  any  kind,  or  anything  that 
will  go  well  with  cauliflower  or  turnips — as  pota¬ 
toes  and  beef.  If  cabbage  (cooked  as  we  cook  it) 
seemed  to  me  so  hard  of  digestion,  as  it  appears  to 
be  reckoned  by  the  editor,  I  would  as  soon  eat  it 
for  breakfast  as.  for  dinner.  [Cabbage  is  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  indi¬ 
gestible  of  vegetables,  and  quite  unfitted  for  per¬ 
sons  with  weak  stomachs.  It  contains  about  92 
per  cent  of  water ;  in  the  dried  state  S3  parts  of 
cabbage  contain  as  much  nutriment  as  100  parts  of 
wheat.  When  eaten  raw,  it  digests  in  half  the  time 
it  does  when  cooked. — Ed.]  It  is  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  with  persons  who  get  accustomed  to  two 
meals  a  day,  that  the  heartier  meal  works  best  in 
the  morning.  “‘Grandpa” — who  has  had  a  life¬ 
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How  w<>  Groir ! 


PUZZLE  PICTURE— HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 


long  tug  with  his  stomach,  but  who  by  great  care¬ 
fulness  in  late  years  has  come  at  last  to  be  stronger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before  in  his  life — often 
says,  “  If  I  am  going  to  have  cake, 
give  it  to  me  in  the  morning,  so 
that  I  can  work  it  off.”  For  sup¬ 
per  he  wants  only  his  bread  and 
butter,  and  some  warm  drink.  As 
to  the  propriety  of  cabbage  for 
breakfast,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

None  of  my  readers  suspect  me  of 
being  much  influenced  by  Fashion 
in  such  a  matter. 

How  to  Cook  Cabbage. 

Chop  the  cabbage  head  fine,  or 
cut  it  as  small  as  you  can  well  with 
a  knife.  Half  of  an  average  head 
is  sufficient  for  a  meal.  Put  it 
into  a  kettle,  and  pour  over  it 
about  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Cover  it,  and  keep  it  boiling 
steadily,  (not  letting  it  bum  dry 
by  too  hard  boiling),  for  half  an 
hour.  Pour  off  what  water  re¬ 
mains — the  cabbage  itself  supplies 
some  water  in  cooking — and  pour 
in  a  tea-cupful — or  two  if  you  like 
— of  good  milk,  salting  to  taste.  Let 
all  boil  up  together,  and  it  is  done. 

If  you  put  in  considerable  milk,  it 
will  be  much  liked  if  poured 
over  “white  gems”  split  in  two. 


When  I  was  a  “  jacket-and-trowserser,”  the  good  wo¬ 
man  who  came  and  made  up  my  clothes,  was  always 
cautioned  to  “  allow  for  growing.”  This  family  of  boys 
and  girls  has  got  to  be  so  large,  that  the  Publishers  have 
been  obliged  to  “allow  for  growing.”  You  need  not  tell 
anybody,  but  I  will  quietly  inform  you,  that  the  old  folks 
have  been  pushed  about  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
to  make  room  for  you  young  folks.  The  Publishers  have 
given  you  over  one  half  more  room  than  you  had  before  ; 
yet  in  doing  this  they  have  not  given  the  older  readers 
any  less,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  have  more  reading 
matter  than  ever  before.  So  we  are  all  better  off.  Father 
and  mother  will  have  more,  and  you  youngsters  will  have 
more,  and  so  we  sail  along  in  the  new  year  with  colors 
flying.  Hurrah  for  the  Publishers  1  Hurrah  for  the  boys 
and  girls!  says  The  Doctor. 


441. — Puzzle  Picture,  and  a  good  one, 
too,  as  we  think,  as  it  tells  us  something  about  the  life  of 
that  Jack,  dear  to  all  boys  and 
girls,  who  know  the  story  of 
“  The  House  that  Jack  Built.” 
There  was  a  “  rat  that  ate  the 
malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jack  built,”  and  we  might  think 
that  he  was  a  brewer,  were  it 
not  that  the  idea  of  a  farmer 
is  suggested  by  “The  cow  with 
crumpled  horn  who  tossed  the 
dog  that  worried  the  cat  that 
killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack 
built.”— Until  we  saw  this  pic¬ 
ture,  we  did  not  know  that  Jack 
was  a  gardener,  but  he  must 
have  been,  and  a  good  gardener 
too.  with  his  close  fence,  his 
hotbeds,  and  his  cold-frames. 
After  you  have  sufficiently  ad¬ 
mired  Jack’s  garden,  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  the 
“House  that  Jack  built.” — It  is 
there  in  plain  sight,  and  per¬ 
haps  after  you  have  once  seen  it, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  help  seeing  it.  It  is  generally  the 
case  with  puzzle  pictures  that  they  never  puzzle  but 
once— but  it  is  fun  to  see  others  bother  about  them. 
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laugh  at  them.  These  pictures  are  what  artists  call 
silhouettes.  May  be  you  would  like  to  know  what  sil¬ 
houettes  are,  aud  why  they  are  so  called.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  solid  black  drawings  upon  a  light  ground,  and  in 
modern  times  were  first  made  known  by  Etienne 
de  Silhouette,  who  was  in  1759  the  French  Minister 
of  Finance,  or  what  we  call  in  this  country  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  this  style  of  draw¬ 
ing  was  known  in  very  early  times,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  Era,  vases  and  other  pieces  of 
pottery  were  ornamented  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner  with  drawings,  made  in  this  way.  So  after 
this  bit  of  history,  let  us  look  at  our  nonsense 
silhouettes,  which  quite  explain  themselves.  The 
early  bird  who  found  the  worm,  did  not  happen 
to  be  the  cockerel.  The  progress  of  the  story 
is  well  told,  but  there  does  not  seem  an  end  to  it — 
perhaps  you  will  say  that,  so  far  as  the  worm  is 
concerned,  the  last  picture  shows  that  there  are  two  ends. 


“  Green  Boys.” 


We  have  seen  a  lot  of  city  or  village  hoys  gather  around 
a  boy  from  the  back  country,  and  make  fun  of  him,  and 
talk  about  his  “  greenness,”  because  he  was  not  up  to 
all  their  ways  of  acting,  and  very  often  ways  of  mischief. 
Aud  very  often  the  country-boy  feels  chagrined  about  it, 

and  goes  home  quite  sad . Yesterday  we  were  having  a 

chat  with  some  city  boys,  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  and  in 
our  conversation  the  word  buckwheat  was  mentioned. 
We  asked  the  boys  when  it  was  sown,  how  the  plants 
looked,  how  they  get  the  buckwheat  flour  out  of  it,  which 
makes  their  nice  morning’s  “flat-jacks”  —  or  “flap- 
jacks,”  as  some  call  them.  Our  country  friends  would 
have  laughed  at  the  answers.  One  large  boy  said  they 
sowed  buckwheat  in  the  fall,  and  cut  it  the  next  summer, 
he  believed.  Another  said,  he  supposed  they  sowed  it  the 
same  as  any  wheat,  and  cut  it  and  ground  it  the  same, 
and  he  supposed  it  was  only  so  called,  because  it  was  a 
kind  first  raised  by  a  Mr.  Buck.  None  of  these  boys 
could  tell  anything  about  the  appearance  of  the  plant  or 
grain— though  one  thought  it  looked 'more  like  oats  than 
like  wheat.  (They  had  all  seen  oats  fed  to  horses,  and 
seen  wheat  at  the  city  grist-mill.)  Now,  were  not  these 
boys  just  as  “  green  ”  as  any  country-lad  that  ever  visited 
the  city?  The  truth  is,  city  boys  are  fully  as  “green” 
about  things  in  the  country,  as  country  boys  are  about 
things  in  the  city,  and  the  country  boys  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  knowing  less  about  mischief.  It’s  all  nonsense, 
tor  city  boys  to  put  on  airs,  and  laugh  at  country  boys, 
lor  the  latter  know  a  great  many  useful  things  which  the 
dormer  do  not  know,  and  if  one  of  each  class  should  be 
left  a  homeless,  friendless  orphan,  the  farmer  boy,  with 
his  strong,  frame,  his  practical  skill,  and  self-reliance, 
would  stand  the  best  chance  of  taking  care  of  himself. 
Let  the  city  boy  and  the  country  boy  each  have  a  mu¬ 
tual  respect  for  what  the  other  knows  that  he  him¬ 
self  does  not  know — and  remember  that  one  is  just  as 
“green  ”  as  the  other,  when  he  gets  into  the  other’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  l?y  the  way,  we  know  of  a  city  boy  who  is  col¬ 
lecting  a  cabinet  of  all  kinds  of  grains  and  seeds,  used  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  is  studying  the  habits 
of  the  plants.  lie  takes  two  copies  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  one  of  which  he  keeps,  and  from  the  other  he 
cuts  out  all  engravings  and  descriptions  of  plants,  and 
keeps  them  with  the  appropriate  seeds.  That  boy  will 
not  be  so  “green  ”  when  he  goes  out  to  seehis  country 
friends.  Tiiis  is  a  good  example  for  many  other  city  boys. 


Magic  and  Magiciiins. 

In  olden  times  there  were  certain  persons  called  magi, 
who  professed  to  have  relations  with  genii,  and  all  sorts 
of  supernatural  beings,  the  existence  of  which  very  few 
persons  now  believe  in.  Their  performances  were  called 
magic,  and  now-a-days  those  who  exhibit  very  clever  and 
astonishing  tricks,  call'themselves  magicians.  These  tricks 


are  sometimes  called  Legerdemain,  which  is  a  French 
word  for  light  of  hand,  and  also  sleight  of  hand.  In  most 
of  the  tricks  of  these  performers  of  “  magic,”  there  is  very 
little  “  sleight  of  hand,”  but  they  depend  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  implements  used.  Some  of  the  performers 
are  exceedingly  clever,  and  at  first  sight  quite  bewilder¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  one  knows  how  some  of  the  tricks  are  done, 
and  watches  closely,  he  can  generally  find  out  how  even 
the  most  mysterious  of  them  are  performed.  These  ex¬ 


hibitors  do  not  pretend  that  their  tricks  are  anything  but 
tricks,  and  claim  no  relations  with  anything  but  their 
own  ingenuity.  There  are  stores  in  New  York,  where 
the  apparatus  for  performing  these  tricks  is  sold,  and  in- 


Fig.  2. — THE  WAY  THE  PLATE  IS  USED. 

struction  given,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  very  simple  some  of  them  are, 
when  you  know  how  they  are  done.  Two  very  simple 
tricks  are  here  shown,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way 
others  are  done  ;  one  is  the  multiplying  balls.  A  paper- 
box  is  shown,  into  which  three  small  balls  are  put ;  the 
cover  is  put  in  its  place,  the  performer  shakes  the  box, 
and  says  "  horum  quorum  sunt  divorum,”  or  any  other 
nonsense,  then  he  asks  one  of  the  company  to  blow  hard 
upon  the  box,  and  at  length  opens  it.,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  the  bystanders  the  balls  will 
be  six  instead  of  three.  By  a 
similar  process  he  turns  the  six 
back  to  three  again.  Another 
of  these  tricks  is  the  magic 
plate,  which  appears  to  be  only 
a  tin  pie-plate.  One  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  asked  for  three  cents, 
which  are  put  into  the  plate  ; 

3 _ box.  the  performer  then  shakes  them 

about,  and  perhaps  holds  the 
plate  over  the  lamp,  saying,  “ltokey,  pokey,  winltey, 
fum,”  or  “  hobbelum,  gobbelum,  sunt,  rantobulum,”  of 
whatever  such  jargon  he  chooses,  and  then  he  asks  the 
one  who  has  placed  the  cents  in  the  plate,  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  and  instead  of  three,  he  receives  six  or  a  dozen. 
These  are  the  simplest  possible  tricks,  and  when  one 
learns  how  they  are  done,  he  wonders  why  he  did  not  see 
it  all  before.  In  the  first  trick,  that  of  the  balls,  the  box 
consists  of  a  paste-board  ring  with  two  covers.  Either 


cover  may  be  made  to  appear  as  the  top,  by  holding  the 
other  tight,  so  that  the  ring  will  remain  with  that.  Upon 
the  inside  of  one  of  these  covers  three  balls  are  glued 
first,  and  In  opening  the  box,  this  cover  is  uppermost, 
and  must  not  be  turned  to  show  what  is  in  it— three  balls 
are  place  1  loosely  in  the  box,  and  after  the  talk  already 
mentioned,  the  performer  having  in  his  movements 
turned  the  box  completely  over,  what  was  the  top,  be¬ 
comes  the  bottom,  and  on  opening,  six  balls  are  seen 
instead  of  three,  and  as  three  of  the  balls  are  loose,  it 
will  not  be  noticed  that  the  three  others  will  not  move. 
So  the  performer  can  repeat  this  as  often  as  he  chooses, 
provided  he  does  not  expose  the  three  balls  fastened  to  one 
of  the  covers.  Fig.  3  shows  the  box  closed,  fig.  4  open, 
with  the  three  balls  put  in  ;  the  others  fastened  in  the 
other  half ;  fig.  5  shows  the  balls  at  the  second  opening 
of  the  box.  The  money-plate  is  equally  simple  ;  it 
has  a  double  bottom,  and  between  the  two  bottoms  there 
is  room  for  the  coin,  which  is  put  in  at  the  hole  shown  in 
fig.  1.  When  the  performer  holds  out  the  plate  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  cents,  he  covers  this  opening  with  his  hand, 
and  while  going  through  with  his  talk,  he  changes  the 
position  of  his  hand,  as  in  fig.  2,  so  that  when  the  coin  is 
poured  out,  that  beneath  and  that  above  the  false  bottom 
will  all  run  out  at  the  same  place.  Such  simple  tricks 
are  capable  of  affording  much  amusement  in  a  party  of 
young  folks,  provided  the  one  who  shows  them  is  skill¬ 
ful.  A  bungler  should  not  undertake  them.  In  perform¬ 
ing  such  feats  for  the  entertainment  o’f  your  friends,  al¬ 
ways  rehearse  them,  so  that  they  will  go  off  smoothly, 
and  have  on  hand  plenty  of  small  talk,  for  one  of  the  se¬ 
crets  of  success  in  these  tricks,  is  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  spectators,  and  not  allow  them  to  examine  your 


movements  too  closely.  After  you  have  created  great 
wonderment  in  a  party,  you  can  make  still  more  amuse¬ 
ment,  by  showing  them  how  readily  they  were  deceived. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 


C. 


WHAT  CITIES  AND  RIVERS  MEAN,  TRANSPOSED: 

1.  A  planet.  2.  A  tree.  3.  A  vessel.  4.  An  animal. 
A  garment,  (i.  A  hard  substance.  Herbert  J.  K. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


ANAGRAMS  OP  SCOTT’S  CHARACTERS. 


Dine  sane  Jane. 
Tall  Tom  Idryo. 
Hob  O'Dorin. 
Fruit  rack. 

Lean  elf. 


6.  Fie  I  Gilbert  B.  Tibb. 

7.  M  r.  Bosy— a  tar. 

8.  Mr.  George  H.  Clen. 

9.  Thadey  Hewlit. 

10.  Drive  on,  Anna. 

Ellen  M. 


Charade. 


When  Rome  was  in  her  palmiest  day, 

And  held  an  universal  sway, 

My  first  was  not. 

And  now  in  this  degenerate  age, 

— So  say  the  learned  and  the  sage, — 

My  next  is  not. 

And  yet  ’tis  often  found  in  mint, 

(I  don’t  refer  to  juleps,) 

It  comes  from  buds  of  roses  too  ; 

My  whole  more  oft  from  tulips.  O.  U.  I. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.— 1.  A  mineral.  2.  A  tree.  3.  Erudition.  4.  To 
produce.  Mocking-bird. 

3. — 1.  Expanded.  5.  Colorless.  3.  A  girl’s  name.  4. 
Approximate.  Rally  B.  P. 


cross  WORD. 


My  first  is  in  silver  but  not  in  gold, 

My  next  is  in  hoary  but  not  in  old. 

My  third  is  in  light  but  not  in  dark, 

My  fourth  is  in  Matthew  but.  not  in  Mark, 

My  fifth  is  in  pull  but  not  in  jerk. 

My  sixth  is  in  smile  but  not  in  smirk. 

My  seventh  is  in  staff  but  not  in  crook. 

My  eight  is  in  volume  but  not  in  book, 

My  ninth  is  in  warrior  but  not  in  fame, 

In  my  whole  you  will  find  the  composer’s  name. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  13  letters  : 

My  1,  11, 12,  2.  it  is  gad  to  need. 

My  10,  3,  8,  9,  is  a  wonderful  instrument. 

My  G,  13,  7,  4,  5,  is  needed  to  give  it  motion. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  periodical.  John  C.  C. 
(A  very  easy  one.) 

2.  T  am  composed  of  11  letters  : 

My  7.  6,  9.  6,  8,  6,  11,  is  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Enrope. 
My  11,  6,  1,  5,  3,  6,  is  a  city  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

My  8,  10,  is  a  river  in  Europe. 

Ny  4,  10,  7,  is  a  mountain  in  the  United  States. 

My  2,  7,  6,  5,  6,  is  a  Western  city. 

My  whole  is  a  city  in  England.  Vau. 

pi. 

Lapin  vilgin  nad  ghih  gnikhint  ear  on  omer, 

Het  meyloli  yeatub  fo  eth  dogo  dol  sauce 
Si  noge  :  rou  eapee  tiro  luffare  cinnecone, 

Dan  rupe  glinorie  liintbegar  shoelohud  slaw. 

Wordsworth,  Sep.  1802. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  Part  hT  an  apple.  2.  A  conjunction.  3.  A  Poet. 
4.  A  vegetable.  .  5.  A  builder.  6.  A  pronoun.  7.  One 
third  of  ten. 

The  central  letters,  perpendicular  and  horizontal,  form 
a  vegetable.  Yankee  Doodle. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic. 
OEY)ANTYEAK(ODDET 
ANO 

O  YEA 
O  D  U  E 
YUNK 
Y  Y  K  T 

O  O  O  Nip. 


concealed  rivers. 

1.  Oh  !  Tom,  Mabel  kicked  poor  Carlo. 

2.  The  poor  dog  ran  down  into  the  cellar. 

3.  I  don't  want  to  go  1  O  1  send  Jim,  won’t  youf 

4.  What  is  the  matter  ?  don’t  you  feel  well  ? 

5.  The  co.v  hit  Etfie  with  her  tail. 

6.  Mother,  O  !  guess  who  is  coming  to  tea. 

7.  Either  Dan  or  Thomas  Smith. 

8.  No,  it  is  Dick  Marshell. 

9.  Let  us  have  some  ale  on  the  table. 

10.  There  are  dozens  of  bottles  in  the  closet. 

11.  Dick  and  I  said  we  would  agree  never  to  drink  an¬ 
other  drop  of  spirits. 

riddle. 

I  have  no  feet,  and  yet  I’m  ever  going 
From  early  dawn  till  setting  of  the  sun, 

And  when-the  stars  with  silvery  light  are  glowing, 
My  onward  course  as  steadily  I  run. 

My  pallid  face,  devoid  of  all  expression, 

Yet  bears  full  many  a  mark  of  “Father  Time,” 

My  voice,  my  richest,  best  possession, 

Ofttimes  rings  out  with  merry,  cheerful  chime. 

The  busy  housewife  with  her  cares  perplexing, 
Looks  on  me  as  a  counsellor  and  friend ; 

For  when  the  days  are  hurrying  and  vexing, 

Efficient  aid  my  regulations  lend. 

I  haste  the  traveller  to  the  intended  station, 

Before  the  headlong  train  comes  steaming  in, 

Ah  !  many  a  son  and  daughter  of  creation, 

Through  me  are  saved  the  sad  “  It  might  have  been.” 
Mine  is  a  life  of  busy,  ceaseless  motion, 

No  recompense  for  services  I  claim. 

In  this  fair  land — in  climes  beyond  the  ocean 
I’m  known  ;  dear  children,  can  you  guess  my  name  ? 

Mrs.  Lizzna  Moore. 
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ELLIPSES. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  words  pronounced 
alike,  but  spelled  differently). 

1.  We - were - busy - go. 

2.  The - has  not  very  long - . 

3.  The  - had  a  silver - in  her  hand. 

4.  He - a  hole  in  the - . 

5.  I - him  with  a - for  some - . 

6.  They  were  staying - the - . 

7.  I  would  as - eat  a - . 

8.  The  young - - a  grand  display. 

9.  When  you  -  —  the - do  it - for  the - . 

Ambrose  M.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECfeMBER  NUMBER. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
A 

ACE 
1!  R  O  W  N 
TAUNTON 
ACONCAGUA 
SCRATCH 
T  A  G  U  S 
SUM 
A 


Double  Acrostic.— B-  el  -L 
O-  hi  -O 
S-  a  -W 
T-hre-E 
O-  w  -L 
N-  el  -L 

Cross  Word.— Valentine. 

Square  Word.— D  ACE 
A  N  A  M 
C  A  1.  M 
EMMA 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic.  —  638)1749052(2741.  (Key: 
Black  Horse. 

Pi.— “Take  the  spade  of  perseverance, 

Dig  the  field  of  progress  wide. 

Every  stubborn  weed  of  faction 
Worry  out  and  cast  aside.” 

Anagrams.— 1.  Accommodates.  2.  Establishment.  3.  In¬ 
dispensable.  4.  Reinstated.  5.  Persistence.  6.  Appropria¬ 
tions.  7.  Disproportionate.  8.  Transformation.  9.  Falla¬ 
cious.  10.  Embarrassment. 

Arithmorems.— 1.  Vivid.  2.  Seed.  3.  Pass.  4.  Ibex,  5. 
Vawl.  6.  lfee.  7.  Olio.  8.  Rood.  9.  Onyx.  10.  Hoax. 
Numerical  Enigma.— Robinson  Crusoe. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Joe,  Denver,  C.T.,  Clio, 
H.  F.  S.,  Edna  M.  L.,  M.  J.  F.,  Charlie  S„  and  C.  D.  D. 


Send  communications  for  the  Puzzle  Box  to  Aunt  Sue, 
Box  111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


The  Ihoctor’s  Talks.— Al>out  Blow¬ 
ing;  Soa]).15ubl)Irs. 

The  boys  were  quite  convinced  that  they  did  not  know 
all  about  soap-bubbles,  and  were  ready  to  learn  more. 
Supposing  this  would  be  the  case,  I  arranged  a  little  sur¬ 
prise  for  them,  and  had  my  soap-bubble  toy  prepared  be¬ 
forehand.  I  had  them  blow  some  fine  large  bubbles,  as 
large  as  possible,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  notice  the 
beautiful  colors  they  showed,  but  soon  after  they  became- 
large  enough,  and  of  course  thin  enough  to  display  their 
tints,  they  would  burst.  I  then  took  my  bubble-toy  and 
blew.  A  prolonged  O-h  h  !  from  all  hands  showed,  that 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  bubble  they  had  ever  seen. 
Even  when  quite  small  it  was  a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of 
changing  colors  ;  and  when  I  shook  the  bubble  free,  and 
used  my  arm  for  a  battle- 
door,  and  the  bubble  for  a 
shuttle-cock,  and  bounced 
it  all  around  the  room,  you 
may  be  sure  they  were  de¬ 
lighted.  Then  I  made 
another  bubble,  and  set  it 
upon  the  mouth  of  a  small 
vial,  and  put  it  upon  the 
mantle-shelf  as  an  orna¬ 
ment,  and  never  was  work 
of  art  so  beautifully  color¬ 
ed,  as  this  rainbow-tinted 
bubble.  It  stood  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  and  would 
have  remained  longer,  had 
it  not  been  moved  for  a 
closer  look  at  it.  “Uncle,” 
said  Wat,  “you  have  not  got  soap  and  water  to 
make  those  bubbles  with.” — “O  yes,  I  have,”  was  the 
reply.— “  Then  there  is  something  else  with  it,  for  just 
common  suds  would  never  make  any  such  bubbles  as 
those,”  said  Art.,  and  the  boy  was  right.  So  of  course 
I  had  to  tell  them  all  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  you 
must  have  the  very  nicest  kind  of  soap,  white  Castile  is 
the  best ;  this  is  shaved  up,  and  put  into  a  bottle  of  rain¬ 
water,  about  two  ounces  of  soap  in  a  pint  of  water;  the 
water  is  allowed  to  dissolve  as  much  soap  as  it  will,  and 
the  clear  liquid  poured  off  from  the  soap,  which  set  tles  to 
the  bottom.  Then  I  take  two  parts  of  this  liquid,  and 
one  part  of  glycerine,  and  mix,  and  this  mixture  I  have  in 
the  toy.  “  But  Uncle,  could  we  not  blow  just  such  bub¬ 
bles  with  our  pipes,  if  we  had  this  mixture?”  asked 
Walter. — “Of  course,  you  can,  and  I  have  prepared 
enough  for  all  of  yon.” — “  But  what  is  this  glycerine?” 
asked  Arthur.— “  I  was  afraid  you  would  ask  me  that,” 
I  replied.— “  Afraid  ?  Why  ?  “  Because  it  is  rather  diffi¬ 

cult  to  answer,  so  that  boys  and  girls  will  understand  it, 
but  I  can  tell  you  something  about  it.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  told  you,  [see  article  in  January,]  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  soap,  a  part  of  the  fat,  oleic  acid,  united  with  soda, 
to  make  the  substance  we  know  as  soap,  the  other  part 
of  the  fat,  which  I  did  not  then  say  anything  about,  is 


glycerine,  and  when  the  soda  joins  the  oleic  acid  to  form 
soap,  the  glycerine  is  left  by  itself,  or  '  set  free,’  as  the 
Chemists  say.  Whenever  soap  is  made  from  fat,  much 
glycerine  is  produced,  though  this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  glycerine  is  made  for  sale,  as  in  soap-making  it  is 
so  mixed  with  impurities,  that  it  goes  to  waste.” — 
“Then  Uncle,”  said  Arthur,  “fat  is  oleic-acid  and  gly¬ 
cerine.”—"  Exactly,  that  statement  is  near  enough  to  the 
fact  for  our  purpose.  Now  here  is  some  glycerine,  you 
see  how  clear,  and  like  the  finest  honey,  it  is.”— “It 
looks  good  enough  to  eat.” — “You  may  taste  it.” — “IIow 
sweet!  Almost  like  honey That,”  said  I,  “is  why 
it  is  called  glycerine,  as  it  is  named  from  the  Greek  word 
glukos,  which  means  sweet.”  Of  course  they  thought 
it  very  wonderful  that  fat  should  contain  such  a  sweet 
and  fine  looking  syrup-like  substance,  and  one  too  that 
would  readily  mix  with  water,  and  I  had  to  tell  them 
that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it  was  its  not  dry¬ 
ing  ;  a  surface  smeared  with  glycerine  will  keep  moist 
day  after  day,  and  not  dry,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
bubbles  made  with  a  mixture  of  this  lasted  so  long,  was 
that  the  thin  film  of  the  bubble  did  not  evaporate  so  rap¬ 
idly  as  when  soap  and  water  alone  were  used.  After  all 
had  tried  the  glycerine  mixture,  and  blown  the  most 
magnificent  bubbles  imaginable,  they  wished  to  know 
how  I  managed  to  put  the  bubble  on  the  vial,  which  is  a 
very  easy,  and  when  the  bubbles  are  made  with  this  mix¬ 
ture,  a  very  pretty  thing  to  do ;  I  have  heard  of  bubbles 
made  in  this  way  lasting  for  several  hours,  if  placed  un¬ 
der  a  glass  shade,  but  I  never  tried  it.  To  put  the  bubble 
upon  the  vial,  you  first  thoroughly  wet  the  neck  and  rim 
of  the  vial  with  the  liquid,  then  blow  a  bubble,  and 
when  it  is  still  small,  touch  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  vial ; 
if  the  bubble  breaks,  try  again,  but  if  it  does  not,  and 
with  a  little  care  it  will  not,  go  on  blowing,  and  when 
the  bubble  is  large  enough,  lift  your  pipe  away  in  a  one¬ 
sided  manner,  just  as  you  do  when  you  throw  a  bubble 
off  from  the  pipe.  A  few  trials  will  make  it  very  easy. 
Walter  tried  it,  and  after  a  few  attempts  succeeded. — 
“But,”  said  I,  “your  bubble  is  not  a  handsome  one,  it 
is  only  a  little  thing,  and  has  no  fine  colors.  You  must 
make  it  larger  if  you  would  see  its  beauty.” — “  Larger, 
indeed,”  was  the  reply,  “  the  bubble  is  done,  and  I’d 
like  to  see  any  one  make  it  larger.” — “Easy  enough,  give 
me  that  bit  of  broken  pipe-stem.” — After  thoroughly 
wetting  one  end  of  the  stem  with  the  liquid,  I  dexter¬ 
ously  pushed  it  through  the  wall,  or  film  of  the  bubble, 
and  increased  it  to  more  than  twice  its  former  size,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  children.  Indeed,  if 
one  is  a  little  skillful,  he  can  do  many  curious  things  with 
the  glycerine  and  soap  bubbles,  and  as  for  the  chain  of 
bubbles,  blown  with  Mr.  Bliss’  toy,  I  have  made  fifteen, 
or  more  if  they  were  small,  but  the  weight  soon  becomes 
too  great  for  the  last  one.  “  But  uncle,”  one  asked,  “  is 
not  this  glycerine  very  dear  ?” — “Not  so  dear  as  former¬ 
ly,  it  is  now  made  on  the  large  scale,  and  sold  at  75  cts.  a 
pound,  but  in  small  quantities  our  village  druggists  sell 
it  for  about  10  cts.  an  ounce.” — “I  wish  now,  uncle,” 
said  Walter,  who  has  something  of  an  artist's  eye  for 
color,  “  that  you  would  tell  us  how  these  bubbles  are  so 
beautifully  colored — when  you  first  begin  to  blow,  the 
film  is  without  color,  and  soon  it  breaks  into  as  many 
beautiful  hues  as  a— a— well,  a  peacock’s  tail.”— “Can 
you  tell  me  why  a  leaf  is  green  and  a  flower  white,  yel¬ 
low,  or  red?” — “No,  except  that  they  are  made  so.” — 
"Well,  then,  the  bubble  is  made  so,”  I  replied.  “No, 
uncle,  that  won’t  do,  because  the  bubble  at  first  has  no 
color,  then  when  you  make  it  larger  it  will  show  colors 
which  keep  changing  and  changing  the  more  you  blow, 
and  when  you  get  the  bubble  very  large  and  thin,  and 
expect  it  to  be  still  handsomer,  it  seems  to  lose  its  color 
and  bursts,  now  I  would  like  to  know  why  ?” — The  boy 
had  asked  the  very  question  I  hoped  he  would,  but  he 
touched  a  subject  upon  which  the  most  learned  men  are 
not  quite  agreed,  and  I  could  only  promise  another  even¬ 
ing  to  tell  them  something  about  it,  at  least  enough  to 
show7  that  even  a  soap-bubble  will  suggest  questions  that 
puzzle  the  men  of  science.  The  Doctor. 


A  Boy  Asks  Questions. 

The  boy  is  named  Anson,  he  lives  in  Wapello  Co.,  O., 
and  he  has  some  questions  that  he  would  like  the  Doctor 
to  answer.  That  is  right  Master  Anson,  if  you,  and  all 
the  other  boys — not  to  omit  the  girls— will  ask  questions 
about  things  that  puzzle  them,  we  shall  have  a  right 
lively  time  of  it.  Master  Anson  asks  two  questions  ;  one 
about  heated  air  is  a  very  well  put  query,  and  when  I 
get  through  with  the  bubble  talk,  I  hope  to  attend  to 
that.  If  I  forget  it,  ask  again.  Letters  for  me  should 
be  addressed  “  The  Doctor,”  245  Broadway,  care  Orange 
Judd  Company,  nere  is  our  young  friend’s  question  just 
as  he  puts  it :  “I  have  noticed  after  putting  horse  hairs 
in  water  for  some  weeks,  they  would  appear  to  be  so 
many  snakes,  and  would  swim  around  in  every  direction. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  this  could  be,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  horse-hair  could  turn  to  a  snake.” — Now  this  is  a 


very  curious  case.  Our  correspondent  sayB  he  has  notic¬ 
ed  something,  and  then  says  he  don’t  believe  what  he 
has  seen.  I  don’t  think  that  Anson  wrote  just  what  he 
intended  to  say.  If  he  did  put  horse-hairs  into  water, 
and  they  did  “appear  to  be  so  many  snakes,”  and 
“  swim  around,”  why  does  he  write  to  me  about  some¬ 
thing  his  own  eyes  has  seen,  and  ask  how  it  could  be? 
He,  no  doubt,  meant  to  say  that  he  has  put  horse-hairs  into 
a  pool,  and  afterward  found  something  alive  that  looked 
like  a  horse-hair.  I  will  state  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
then  our  friend  Anson  may  perhaps  see  where  he  failed 
to  express  himself  just  as  he  intended.  It  is  a  popular 
belief,  because  hair-like  worms  are  found  in  pools  and 
other  places  where  horses  drink,  that  the  horse’s  hairs 
drop  into  the  water,  and  there  change  into  snakes.  Now 
this  matter  is  perfectly  well  understood,  in  the  first  place 
these  snakes,  so-called,  are  not  snakes  at  all,  but  worms, 
and  they  no  more  come  from  hairs  than  colts  are  hatched 
from  pumpkins.  The  “ hair-snakes  ”  or  “hair-worms,” 
as  they  are  more  properly  called,  are  just  as  much  dis¬ 
tinct  and  independent  animals  as  the  horse  itself.  There 
is  enough  about  them  that  is  strange,  without  going  to 
the  hair  story  absurdity.  These  animals  are  called  by 
naturalists  Gordius.  Perhaps  you  have  read  of  Alexan¬ 
der  and  the  Gordian  knot,  and  these  were  .so  named 
from  the  way  they  have  of  making  difficult  knots  of 
themselves.  There  are'male  and  females,  and  the  female 
lays  eggs  in  the  water — long  strings  of  them.  When  the 
young  Gordius  is  hatched,  it  is  quite  unlike  the  parent, 
and  very  minute,  being  only  1/i50  of  an  inch  long.  Now 
here  comes  the  strange  part.  The  water-beetles  and 
such  insects,  being  on  the  look-out  for  food,  swallow  an 
infant  Gordius  when  they  get  a  chance,  and  that  is  just 
what  young  Gordius  wants,  for  inside  the  insect  it  can 
grow— just  as  a  tape-worm  grows  in  man — and  by  and  by 
come  out  a  regular  “hair-worm,”  to  keep  up  the  story 
that  horse-hairs  turns  to  worms.  No,  Master  Anson,  your 
question  about  heated  air  is  so  well  expressed,  that  I  am 
not  willing  to  believe  you  intended  to  say  that  you  have 
really  “  noticed  ”  that  hairs  turn  to  worms;  but  if  you 
still  think  you  have,  you  must  tell  us  more  about  it.  Do 
not  think  I  am  unkindly  criticising  you,  for  I  would  not 
discourage  you  from  asking  more  questions,  and  when 
you  look  at  your  question  as  it  appears  in  print,  you 
will  see  that  you  have  said  rather  more  than-  you  in¬ 
tended.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again.  The  Doctor. 


Valentine's  Morning-. 

There  is  excitement  in  the  household,  the  post-man 
has  come  with  his  letters,  as  he  usually  does,  but  why 
on  this  particular  morning,  the  14th  of  February,  should 
all  old  and  young  rush  to  see  what  the  letter  carrier  has 
brought,  while  on  every  other  day  in  the  year  there  is  no 
such  eagerness  ?  It  is  St.  Valentine’s  morning,  and  the 
youngsters,  and  some  not  so  young,  are  expecting  a  val¬ 
entine.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  similar  scene  might  have 
taken  place  in  almost  any  city  house,  and  in  the  cot',  .ry, 
where  there  are  no  letter  carriers,  the  interest  wou,^  be 
shown  in  some  other  way.  Even  now,  when  the  custom 
of  sending  Valentines  is  much  less  common  than  it  was, 
the  business  of  the  Post-office  is  greatly  increased  on 
the  14th  of  February,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  day  is  much  more  observed  than  in  cities.  Still 
young  people  of  the  present  time  can  have  little  idea  of 
how  their  parents  and  grand-parents  regarded  the  day, 
and  it  is  likely  that  before  many  years  Valentine’s  day 
will  be  lost  sight  of  altogether.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  know  something  about  the  day  and  how  it  was  former¬ 
ly  observed.  There  was  once  a  very  good  man,  who,  in 
the  time  when  people  were  made  to  suffer  for  their 
religious  belief,  was  beheaded  because  he  thought  differ¬ 
ently  from  other  people.  Then  after  he  was  dead,  his 
goodness  was  remembered,  and  he  was  called  Saint 
Valentine.  All  this  happened  in  Home,  some  1,600 
years  ago,  when  they  did  very  strange  things.  One  of 
the  customs  of  that  time,  was  to  put  the  names  of  all 
the  girls,  or  as  we  should  say  now,  young  ladies,  in  a 
box,  and  for  the  boys  or  young  gentlemen  to  draw  out 
the  names — a  sort  of  social  lottery  you  will  see.  Well,  it 
was  expected  that  each  young  man  would  be  very  polite 
and  attentive  to  the  young  lady  whose  name  he  drew,  for 
a  whole  year,  when  another  drawing  took  place.  As 
this  ceremony  was  held  on  the  birthday  of  St.  Valentine, 
or  St.  Valentine’s  day,  February  14t,h,  the  girl  was  the 
young  man’s  “  Valentine,”  and  the  youth  was  the  young 
ladies’  “  Valentine.”  It  was  a  harmless  amusement,  and 
was  probably  one  of  the  few  ways  young  people  had  in 
those  old  old  times  of  having  a  bit  of  fun.  In  later 
times  the  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  by  lot,  was 
revived  in  France  and  England,  and  included  married  as 
well  as  single  people,  and  those  who  were  thus  chosen 
as  Valentines,  were  expected  to  make  costly  presents  to 
one  another,  and  sometimes  great  fun  was  made,  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  girl  drawn  as  the  Valentine  of  one  old  enough 
to  be  her  grand-father.  One  very  learned  man  wrote  in 
his  diary  some  200  years  ago,  that  he  was  glad  that  he 
had  that  year  drawn  his  own  wife  as  his  Valentine,  and 
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he  should  not  be  put  to  a  heavy  expense  for  presents. 
At  length  the  custom  changed,  and  young  ladies  wrote 
pretty  little  verses,  and  sent  them  with  no  other  signa¬ 
ture  than  “  Your  Valentine,”  to  the  young  men,  who,  if 
they  were  lucky  enough  to  find  out  the  writer,  would 
send  a  present.  Then  the  letters  were  ornamented  with 


of  the  day,  to  make  sport  of  the  infirmities  or  in  any 
way  wound  the  feelings  of  others.  Rather  than  this 
should  be  done  to  one  sensitive  person,  the  day  had 
better  be  as  dead  as  the  “  saint  ”  whose  name  it  keeps 
alive.  Before  ending  this  valentine  talk,  already  too 
long,  we  must  tell  you  of  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the 


little  things  could  find  no  food,  and  were  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  ;  the  chickadees,  which  look  as  if  they  had  on  their 
winter-furs,  and  were  quite  comfortable,  seemed  to  care 
less  about  it  than  the  snow-birds,  who  perched  upon  the 
tree  close  by,  and  plainly  showed  that  they  were  hungry. 
When  the  window  was  opened  to  give  them  food,  the 
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drawings  of  hearts,  cnpids,  and  all  such  designs,  and 
this  ornamentation  increased  to  gilt  and  other  papers 
cnt  in  very  handsome  manner.  When  this  was  the  work 
of  the  young  lady  who  sent  it,  it  was  all  very  pretty  and 
proper,  but  after  a  while  valentine  making  became  a 
trade,  the  pretty  verses,  and  the  flowers  and  cupids  were 
printed,  and  the  handsome  ornaments  were  cut  by 
m;  ;Mnery,  to  such  a  length  was  this  carried,  that  some 
ol  valentines  cost  $20  or  more,  and  did  not  show  the 
taste  and  skill  so  much  as  the  length  of  the  purse,  of  the 
sender.  At  length  young  men  as  well  as  girls  sent  valen¬ 
tines,  and  at  last  very  coarse  things  were  made  and  sold 
for  valentines,  with  which  a  low-minded  person  could 
convey  an  insult  to  another  without  being  known.  So, 
like  many  another  innocent  and  pleasing  thing,  the  send¬ 
ing  of  valentines  was  put  to  wrong  uses,  and  many  good 


WHAT  NET.LT  SAW  ON  CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 

persons  thought- it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the  custom, 
and  now  comparatively  few  valentines  are  sent.  It,  is 
one  of  those  very  old  customs  that  we  would  not  like  to 
see  die  out,  any  more  than  we  would  that  of  the  visits  of 
St.  Nicholas,  or  Santa  Claus  as  we  call  him,  and  if  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  proper  and  innocent  spirit,  is  capable  of  affording 
a  great  deal  of  amusement,  and  giving  pleasure  to  others. 
But  no  right  minded  boy  or  girl  will  ever  take  advantage 


time  when  they  had  the  valentine  drawing  in  Rome. 
They  thought  that  on  the  14th  of  February,  the  birds  all 
met  to  choose  their  mates,  and  it  was  thought  nothing 
strange  if  those  who  were  brought  together  by  the  lot¬ 
tery,  should  continue  to  be  valentines  through  life.  The 
Puritan-fathers  had  a  very  different  view  of  the  day,  for 
they  regarded  it  as  the  middle  of  the  long  New  England 
winter,  and  had  the  couplet, 

February  fourteenth  day, 

Half  your  corn  and  half  your  hay. 

Not  much  poetry,  nor  valentining  about  that,  is  there  ? 


foolish  things  were  frightened,  and  flew  away.  A  friend 
told  us  of  a  little  contrivance,  which  we  shall  try:  he 
takes  a  long,  slender  pole  with  a  string,  much  like  a 
fishing-rod  and  line,  and  at  the  end  of  the  string  ties  a 
piece  of  coarse  meat  ;  all  the  insect-eating  birds  like 
meat,  and  he  says  it  is  great  fun  to  see  the  birds  fly  about, 
and  peck  at  the  meat  so  hung  up  for  them.  Arranged  in 
this  way,  the  meat  will  not  be  covered  with  snow,  and 


!\elljr,»  Christinas  Morning.  —  Of 

course,  Nelly  having  been  a  good  girl,  was  not  forgotten 
by  Santa  Claus  ;  she  called  him  Santa  Claus,  but  of  course 
she  knew  all  the  while,  it  was  mother  who  provided  the 
presents  for  her  and  her  larger  brother,  Tom.  Nelly  had 
candies,  a  new  comforter,  a  book,  and,  of  all  the  things 
she  had  wished  for,  a  doll.  Tom  had  several  things,  but 
there  were  the  skates,  and  he  did  not  at  first  notice  any¬ 
thing  else,  as  he  was  quite  as  much  taken  up  with  his 
skates,  as  Nelly  was  with  her  doll.  At  last  he  saw  a  little 
square  box,  and  called  to  Nelly  to  see  it;  he  opened  the 
box,  and— well,  the  picture  tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 

- - — —  •  - —m. - 

Tlie  Winter  Birds. 

now  dull  winter  would  be,  at  least  to  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the  winter  birds. 

All  the  gayer  birds  leave  us  when  cold  weather  comes  on, 
and  take  wing  for  a  warmer  country,  but  the  snow-birds, 
the  tit-mice,  or  chickadees,  the  winter  wood-pecker,  and 
some  others  stay  in  the  Northern  States  all  winter.  How¬ 
ever  they  may  behave  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  we  see 
little  of  them,  they  keep  on  quite  friendly  terms  during 
the  cold  weather,  and  often  there  will  be  two  or  three  l 
different  kinds  of  these  winter  birds  hopping  about.  ^ 
Then  how  tame  they  get !  They  come  around  the  house,  A 
and  even  to  the  very  door-step,  in  search  of  crumbs  and  ’  V 
other  food.  Right  under  our  chamber-window  is  the 
roof  of  a  verandah  or  porch,  and  by  throwing  seeds  and 
other  food  there,  the  birds  make  themselves  quite  at 
home,  and  come  regularly  for  their  rations.  But  that  deep 
snow-storm,  which  came  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
covered  up  not  only  the  food  upon  the  roof,  but  all  that 
they  might  find  around  the  do»r  or  elsewhere.  The  poor 


FEEDING  THE  WINTER  BIRDS. 

for  those  birds  who  prefer  other  food,  a  little  box  of 
bread-crumbs,  cracked  grain,  or  seeds,  could  be  put  in 
place  of  the  meat.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  see  the  birds 
about  the  house  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  little 
trouble  to  make  them  come. 
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RUBBER  BOOTS 

which 

WILL  NOT  CRACK! 

Made  to  my  own  order  by  the 

“CANDEE  RUBBER  CO.”  ;  6f 

PURE  GUM , 

with  no  admixture  whatever  except¬ 
ing  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
“vulcanize”  the  goods. 

Being  thus  free  of  adulterative  com¬ 
pounds,  great  strength  is  obtained. 
Lined  with  the  celebrated  “ESQUI¬ 
MAUX”  lining,  a  woven  cloth,  and 
not  felt  or  shoddy.  Will  outwear  any 
other  boots, 

WARRANTED 

not  to  crack.  Any  size  Expressed 
C.O.D.  Send  for  price-list. 

Z.  B.  HEYWOOD, 

Wholesale  &  Retail 
RUBBER  WAREHOUSE, 

331  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

RUBBi']H  COATS 

AND 

IIOa&SE  COVERS, 

any  size,  by  Express. 

HOSE,  TOYS,  DRUGGISTS’  RUBBER 
WEAR,  STATIONER’S  ARTICLES, 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

Correspondence  with  the  trade  soli¬ 
cited. 

V..  BS.  HEYWOOD, 

331  Broadway,  Yew  York. 


Published  Quarterly. - January  Number  just 

Issued,  and  contains  over  100  Pages,  500  Engravings, 
descriptions  of  more  than  500  of  our  best  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  with  Directions  for  Culture,  Colored 

Plate,  etc. - The  most  useful  and  elegant  work  of 

the  kind  in  the  world. - Only  25  cents  for  the  year. 

Published  in  English  and  German. 

Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOP  PLANTS  I 


s.®  Address  E.  FRANCE, 
#3  Cobleskill, 

7.  St  lioliiirif,  Co,,  N.  It . 


Atiieildemttll’s  Residence  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  a  billiard  table.  That  desir¬ 
able  article  can  now  be  bought  for  $100,  $125,  $150,  $200,  up 
to  $500,  complete.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

L.  DECKER  &  CO.,  Cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


And  Not 
S^Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


A  SILVER  TIP 

Acids  Five  Cents 


TO  THE  COST  OF  A  SHOE, 
and  $1  to  its  value. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

OFFICE,  135  BROADWAY. 

FORTY-THIRD  SEMI-ASNUAL  STATE¬ 
MENT,  showing  the  Condition  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1875. 


CASH  CAPITA!,,  -------  $  4,500,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insnrancc,  -  -  -  1,051,339  78 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Dosses  and 

Dividends,  -  --  --  --  -  390,934  43 

Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  - -  885,381  03 


TOTAL  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  -85,037,445  33 


CHARLES  J.  MARTIN,  President. 
J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

WA.  COVERT  &  CO.,  Produce 

•  Commission  Merchants,  No.  6S  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  "Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  US?“Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate.,  Set. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

mum  &  MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

54,000 

[Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

~~  IT  IS  NOT  ECONOMY 
To  buy  a  poor  Sboe.  Try  Good 

Cable  Screw  Wire 

FOR  ECONOMY. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  tlie  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  tlie  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We.  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  line 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
tlie  large  cities  and  among  tlie  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according;  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’ Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Free!  Free!  Free! 

The  Pioneer. 

The  Pioneer. 
The  Pioneer. 

“  I  hear  the  tread  of  Pioneers.” 

TIffE  I*I©JSEEfl5,  a  handsome  illustrated 
newspaper,  with  broad  columns  and  large  type, 
containing  information  for  everybody,  sen  1  free 
to  all  parts  of  tine  World. 


It  contains  the  New  BHoiaestead  Law, 
an  original  article  on  Forest  Ciait  ure,  also 
on  Health,  with  a  great  deal  of  other  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  found  only  in  this  paper. 
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AT 

©ACE  ! 

SEND 

FOR 

IT 

AT 

ONCE  ! 

IT  WILL  ONLY  COST 
YOU  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


lew  Number  for 
January  Juftt  Out. 

ADDRESS 

O.  F.  DAYIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R  Rs, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y. 

THE  TRANS-CONTIWENTAL  ROUTE. 

This  i3  the  Pioneer  line  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  was  the  first  to  connect  wiih  the  great  Pacific 
roads,  and  form  the  OVERLAND  ROUTE.  This  line  is 
tlie  shortest  rail  line  between  Chicago  and  Omaha :  the  track 
is  of  the  best  steel  rail ;  and  al  tlie  appointments  are  first- 
class.  The  trains  that  run  over  this  line  are  made  up  of 
elegant  new  Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping 
Coaches  built  expressly  for  tins  line,  luxurious,  well  light¬ 
ed  and  well  ventilated  Day  Coaches,  and  pleasant  lounging 
and  smoking  cars.  The  cars  are  all  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Miller  Safety  Platform,  and  patent  Buffers  and  Coup¬ 
lings,  Westinghouse  Safety  Air  Brakes,  and  every  other  ap¬ 
pliance  that  has  been  devised  for  the  safety  of  passenger 
trains.  All  trains  are  run  by  telegraph.  In  a  word,  this 
GREAT  CALIFORNIA  LINE  lias  the  best  and  smoothest 
track,  and  the  most  elegant  anrl  comfortable  equipment  of 
any  road  in  the  West ;  and  has  no  superior  in  the  country. 
It  is  eminently  the  favorite  route  with  Chicagoans  traveling 
west,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  traveling  public  to  be  the 
popular  line  for  all  points  in  Wes  tern  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

All  Coupon  Ticket  Agents  sell  tickets  by  this  route.  If 
you  are  going  West,  you  should  try  this  route. 

This  is  the  route  M  take  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the,  Burlington  tt  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co's  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  Buy  your  tickets  via  the  Ch.  &  N.  W.  R.  W.  for 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Green  Bay  and  all  points 
North  and  West  of  Chicago.  It  mens  the  best  routes. 
MARVIN  HUGH  ITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

General  Superintendent.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Materials. 


f**  Al  TPHP IT  IF  t*ie  States.  Varieties 

A  JL  IAAJLA  and  Improvement  of  Native 
Stock ;  Cash  Value  of  Cattle  in  each  State  and  Territory ; 
number  and  value  of  Milch  Cows,  etc.,  in  January  num¬ 
ber  Phrenological  Journal.  Best  of  all  the  month¬ 
lies.  30  cents,  or  $3  a  year.  Sent  Three  Months  on  Trial 
for  50  cents  by  S.  R.  Wblls,  389  Broadway,  New  York.. 


ROOFING,  SHEATHING,  BOILER  FELTING,  PAI NTS. (all colors),  CEMENTS,  As¬ 
bestos  Felts,  Board,  Paper,  English  Roofing,  Sheathing  and  Lining  Felts,  See. 

Prepared  ready  for  use.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists.  &c.  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  to  DEALERS. 

STf  CAUTION.— The  public  are  hereby  cautioned  against  purchasing  or  using  any  materials  for  the  above  or  similar 
purposes,  purporting  to  contain  ASBESTOS,  unless  they  bear  our  name  and  dates  of  patents. 

Patentoc^so^ianufactttrcr,  I  jj  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  ¥. 
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Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 

aud  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


r 


TWO  NEW  TOMATOES. 


THE  CONQUEROR. 

Ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety 
known. 

Prof.  Tlmrber,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  Agriculturist , 
thus  describes  it : 

“  I  had  over  a  dozen  varieties,  including  thin,  among  which 
were  several  novelties,  as  well  as  those  accepted  as  standard 
varieties.  All  were  treated  precisely  alike,  from  the  time  of 
sowing  to  that  of  fruiting.  I  think  it  a  moderate  statement 
to  say  that  the  Conqueror  was  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  in  the  garden.  By  earliness  1  do  nor,  r  efer  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  single,  specimen,  for  the  Conqueror  rip  tied  one 
fruit  astonishingly  earlv.  but  I  mean  that  the  vines  of  this 
would  afford  a  good  table  supply  at  least  ten  days  before 
those  of  any  other  variety.  I  would  also  add.  that  in  color, 
shape,  and  quality,  this  variety  was  highly  satisfactory.” 

Price,  25  cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

THE  GOhDE  V  TROPHY, 
a  sport  of  the  well  known  Trophy— and  its  counterpart  in 
shape,  size,  and  general  appearance,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow 
color,  a  valuable  acquisition. 

25  cts.  iter  packet ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

Tub  Twentieth  Annual  Edition  of  our  celebrat¬ 
ed  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the 
Flower  anti  Kitchen  Garden,  contains  about 
200  pages,  including  several  hundred  finely  executed  en¬ 
gravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  lithograph,  is  now  in  press,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  35  cents.  An 
edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  SI. (10. 

BLISS’S  GARDENER’S  ALMANACand 

Abridged  Catalogue,  illustrated,  contains  upwards  of 
100  pages,  and  embraces  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  a  price-list  of  all  the  leading  Garden,  Field,  and 
Flower  Seeds,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture. 
A  copy  v.'i'l  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  two  three- 
cents;. .nips. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

31  Barclay  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5713.  New  York  City. 


$500  IN  PREMIUMS, 

Important  to  Potato  Growers. 


THREE  NEW  POTATOES. 

ALPHA- from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other 
variety  in  cultivation— in  small  quantities  only,  $3.00  per  lb. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  variety  the 
past  summer  by  the  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  of  London. 

SNOWFLAKE— Beautiful  in  appearance— superior  in 
quality— early— ripening  bur  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early 
Rose— very  productive.  Price:— Per  pound,  $1 ;  3  pounds  to 
one  address,  $2,  by  mail,  prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  X 
peck,  $3 ;  1  peck,  $5 ;  X  hush.,  $8;  1  bush.,  $15;  1  barrel,  $35. 

EUREKA— a  seedling  of  the  Excelsior— crossed  with 
the  V\  bite  Peachblow,  and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  combined  qualities  of  these  favorite  varieties. 

This  is  a  second  early  variety,  wonderfully  productive,  an 
excellent  keeper,  and  will,  when  better  known,  become  a 
general  favorite.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this  and 
other  seedlings  of  Mr.  Brownell  by  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 

Price:— Per  pound,  $1  ;  three  pounds  to  one  address,  $2, 
by  mail,  post-paid;  by  express  or  ireigbt,  X  peck,  $3 ;  1  peck, 
$5;  X  bushel,  $8;  1  bushel,  $15;  1  barrel,  $35. 

8500  IN  PREMIUMS  will  be  divided  among  the  six 
successful  competitors,  who  shall  produce  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  from  one  pound  of  either  of  the  above  two  varieties, 
Snowflake  and  Eureka.  *350  FOR  EACH  Yr  ARIETY 
subject  to  conditions  named  in  our  Potato  Catalogue. 

BROWIVELL’S  BEAUTY. —  Introduced  in  the 
spring  of  1873.  This  variety  was  extensively  grown  the  past 
season,  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  Its  fine  shape,  hand¬ 
some  color,  extraordinary  productiveness,  and  superior 
quality,  have  already  established  it  as  one  of  the  best  for 
general  culture. 

Price:— One  pound,  50  cts.;  three  pounds  for  $!,by  mail 
to  one  address:  by  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $1.50;  V  bush¬ 
el,  $2.50  ;  1  bushel,  $4 ;  1  barrel  $8. 

EXTRA  EARLY’  VERMONT.— Like  the  Early 
Rose  in  appearance  and  quality,  hut  from  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  and  much  more  productive.  A  trial  of  three  years 
fully  confirms  all  of  our  previous  statements,  and  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  pronounce  it  as  the  best  early  variety  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture  iu  the  market. 

Price:— By  mail,  post-paid,  1  pound, 50  cts.:  3  pounds,  $1 ; 
by  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $2;  X  bushel,  $3;  1  bushel, 
$4.50 ;  1  barrel,  $!). 


The  charges  on  all  Potatoes  sent  by  express  or  freight  to 
he  paid  by  the  purchaser 

For  a  full  description  of  the  above,  with  some  other  de¬ 
sirable  varieties,  see  our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  Si  SONS, 

(P.  O.  Box  5712),  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


1875.  tW~  Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  1875. 

The  Amateur  and  Market  Gardener  supplied  with 
the  best  quality  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  and 
every  requisite  for  the  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Our 
seeds  are  fully  tested  before  sending  out  by  an  experienced 
Market  Gardener,  to  insure  our  customers  against  loss. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1875  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  tree,  contains  Kis  pages  ol  select  lists  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  and  several  new  varieties  of  valuable 
vegetables,  including  Dreer’s  Improved  Lima  Bean,  (see 
Agriculturist.  Nov.,  1*74, >  and  Bastian’s  Periection  Beets; 
the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  the  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Han-on  Lettuce.  New  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


yForamateurs.  TreMsc/earfyon  managing  Roses, 
^Violets,  Fuchsias,  Ivies,  Callas,  Heliotropes,  and 
T-iOO  other  plants,  including  Annuals,  etc. ,  in  the  j. 
Garden,  Window  and  Conservatory.  How  to 
Propagate  from  Cuttings,  Seeds,  etc. ;  Flowers  in 
Winter  ;  Work  for  each  Week,  etc.  Practical,  Vig¬ 
orous,  Original;  Elegant,  Illustrated,  Complete.*. 
Authors,  Editors  and  Florists  commend  it.  Paper? 
covers  30  cts.,  cloth  00  cts.,  post  paid. 

Address,  LONG  BROS.  BUFFALO,  N.Y„ 

FItEE. — Illstd.  Catalogue  of  Plants, L 
Seeds,  etc. ,  for  ’75  to  (Postal  Card)  appli$5j!§& 
cants,  also  full  description  H omeF lorist'JpSs 


GRAPE  VINES, 

Grown  especially  for  the  Trade,  very  fine, 
and  at  low  prices.  CONCORD,  HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC  and  MARTHA,  in  large  quantities. 
A.  HAJfCE  Si  SON  Nurserymen  Si  Florists, 
Red  Bunk,  N.  J. 


EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

GARDEN! 

FOR 


Florists  ana  Market  Gardeners  at 
lowest  rates— monthly  wholesale  Lists  of 
which  mailed  free  on  application. 


35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  BRIGHTON  GRAPE. 

This  splendid  new  grape  is  now  offered  for  sale  by  us  in 
moderate  quantity.  After  fruiting  it  several  years,  we  claim 
the  following  recommendations,  and  confidently  believe  a 
general  tria'  of  it  will  bear  us  out  in  our  claim  :  1st.  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  Quality.— It  is  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
Delaware  in  flavor  and  richness,  with  less  pulp.— 2d.  Vigor 
and  Hardiness  of  Vine.— It  grows  as  rapidly  and  is  as 
hardy  as  the  Concord;  ripening  its  wood  perfectly.— 3d. 
Early  Ripening.— The  Brighton  ripens  along  with  our 
earilot  fine  grapes,  the  Groveling,  the  Delaware,  the  Eume- 
lan.  and  the  Harirora. — tth.  Beauty  of  Fruit.— It  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  Catawba,  which  it  resembles  in  color,  size, 
and  form  of  liuncn  and  Derry.— 5tli.  Beauty  of  Vine  and 
Foliage.— Its  immense  glossy  green  leaves  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  effectually  resist  disease.  Price  of  strong  vines 
$3.00  each.  41.  E.  HOOKER  &  11R0„  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MERUELL  &  COLEMAN, 

NURSERYMEN,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Bra  licit  Office,  8  Si  10  Water  St.  N.  Y.  CIt  . 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TRE^S, 
SMALL  FRUITS  AND  GRAPE  VUES. 

WHITEHALL  GB  APE,  early, excellent,  r.cw.  2  yr. 
vines,  $3  each ;  $24  per  do*,  1  yr.,  $2  each ;  $18  per  doz, 


A  MANUAL 


Of  all  Garden  Requisites, 

Seeds,  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c., 

For  PRIVATE  or  MARKET  CARDENS, 
FLORISTS  and  FARMERS. 

FREE  ON  APFLIC  ATION. 

JAMES  FLEMING, 

67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

DREER’S 

IMPROVED  LIMA  BEAN. 

For  description  see  page  423,  Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1874. 
25  cents  per  paper:  5  papers,  $1.00. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  PUiladelpia. 


SENT  GRATIS. 

CHEAP  ENOUGH. 

I  will  send  gratis  on  application  a  46  Page  Catalogue,  with 
descriptions  and  testimonials  of  all  my  new  early  and  late 
well  tested  Peaches,  with  much  valuable  inlormation  of 
what  and  how  to  plant,  with  the  exact  rotation  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  all  varieties.  I  offer  10  New  Peaches,  to  be  obtained 
of  no  other  Nurseries,  this  season.  I  have  a  large  Stock  of 
the  following  varieties  at  reduced  rates:  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Alexander.  All  of  the 
above  kinds  are  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  any 
other  known  varieties.  Also  several  new  valuable  late 
Peaches,  among  them  one  large,  well  tested  Peach,  ripen¬ 
ing  two  weeks  after  all  other  Peaches  are  gone;  two 
shipments  of  ibis  Peach  were  made  to  Europe  in  fall  of  1873 
via  steamer  from  Baltimore,  both  lots  arrived  out  in  good 
order.  All  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  furnished  at  Reduced 
Rates.  No.  1  Apple  Trees,  6  to  8  l't„  at  15c.  each,  or  $12  per  100. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Great  Nortkern  and  Southern  Nurseries, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


HAWLEY’S 

New  Seed  Catalogue,  1875, 

of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield 
Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

will  he  published  on  or  about  January  1st.  My  specialty  is 
the  furnishing  of  Fresh  and  Reliable  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the 
most  improved  sorts,  suitable  for  the  use  of  Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  Farmers  and  others.  Particularly 

Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed 

of  all  the  different  varieties.  Also 

EARLY  AND  LATE  CABBAGE  SEED, 
carefully  grown  from  improved  selected  stock. 

Catalogues,  containing  a  complete  List  of  Choice  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  also  Garden  and  Farm  Implements,  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Agents  for  Comstock’s  Seed-Sower 
and  Onion  Weeder.  Also  Allen’s  Drills  and  Weeders.  The 
Best  in  use.  Address 

R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Seeds  for  1875. 

J.  M.  THORBUBN  &  CO. 

15  John  St.,  New  York, 

AY  ill  mail  to  applicants,  free  of  charge,  their 

New  Catalogues  ol 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FIELD  SEEDS, 

TREE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

SPRING  BULBS, 
_ _  &c.,  «Sfcc.,  ike. 

200,000  Transplanted  Evergreens 

$10.00  will  lmv  l.nn"  transplanted  Arhor-vitae,  packed 
and  delivered  at  ILK.  or  Express  office.  Catalogues,  and 
How,  When,  and  Where  to  Plant  Evergreens,  mailed  for 
stamp.  AVM.  MORTON  &  SON. 

Allen's  Corner.  Cumberland  Co.,  Maine. 


1%TORWAY  SI* RUCK  for  Transplanting 

JLvl  or  Hedges,  20  to  24  in. — $12  per  100;  $100  per  1,000. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Other  Nursery  Stock,  at  low 

rates.  WM.  H.  MOON,  Morris  villc,  Pa. 
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ORNAMENT. 


TREES 


PLEASURE,  I  PROFIT, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

'jars,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches, 

PLXJMS,  QUINCES. 

'3m all  Fruits— Grapes,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Black- 
jerries,  Straw  berries.  Gooseberries. 

Ornamental.— Weeping  and  Standard  Trees. 
Evergreens,  very  fine. 

Shrubs— flowering  and  Variegated  leaved. 

Hoses— Moss,  Tea,  Climbing,  and  Perpetual. 

Clematis  Jackmanui,  is  perpetual  and  hardy— 
“lives  easy  "—grows  fast,  and  flowers  the  first  year. 

12  Sorts  Perpetual  White  Clematis,  and  50  new 
varieties  of  many  shades  of  color. 

Strong  plants  by  mail  safely. 

Roses  and  Shrubs  by  mail,  post-paid,  as  follows: 

6  Choice  Roses  for . $1.00  |  13  Choice  Roses  for _ ..$2.00 

6  Variegated-leaved  and  Flowering  Shrubs  for . $1.00 

13  '  do.  do.  do.  “  . $2.00 

500  Acres  of)  T.  C.  MAXWELL,  &  BROS., 
Nursery.  J  Catalogues  free.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  toothers  price  25  cts. ;  a 
plain  dopy  to  all  apniicants  tree.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


SHmateor. 


To  the  Flower  anil  Kitchen  Garden. 

Enlarged,  Improved,  and  Embellished  by 

A  MAGNIFICENT  COLORED  STATE, 

and  hundreds  of  Engravings,  descriptive  of 
more  than  three  thousand  varieties  of  Choice 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed,  Gladiolus,  Lillies, 
«&e„  «fcc.,  also  directions  for  culture.  Sent  free 
on  receipt  of  two  tliree-ceut  stamps. 

Address  WASHBURN  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 

FLOWER  Spooner’s  Prize  Flower  Seeds. 

„  „  Spooner’s  Boston  Market 
SEEDS,  Vegetable  Seeds. 

VEGETABLE  Soffit illU3trilt'ons’ '“rtiled  free  to 

SFFOS  i  W.  H.  SP00NEH, 

U'jLO.I.  |  BOSTON,  MASS. 


pLANT’S  Almanac,  with  finely 
■*-  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List,  for  1875  mailed  free  to  all „ 
^  Every  Farmer,  Gardener  and  Nur 
cerv-man  should  have  one. 

Address  PLANT  SEED  COMPANY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEBS 

FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Our  new  handsomely-illustrated  Catalogue  for  1875 
is  now  ready.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  letter 
stamp.  Address  the 

BELLEVUE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


Best  and  ^  gj==  g™  ^  In  America  Or 
Cheapest  Money  Refunded. 

‘T’v  direct  from  the  grower  cheaper  than  dirt.  Can  beat 
W-  wond  on  prices,  quality,  reliable,  fresh  genuine  seeds, 
ivue  to  name.  A  nice  Illustrated  Floral  and  Garden  Guide 
Irce.  Wholesale  list  for  Seedsmen  free. 

R.  H.  SHUMYVAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


OUR 


I  Illustrated  Catalogues 

FOR  1875  0F 

EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 


GARDEN!! 

(  Seeds !  Plants !  1 

Iximplements,  Fertilizers,  etcj 

|  Numbering  175  pages  and  containing  five  1 
1  beautiful  colored  plates,  mailed  on  receipt,! 
a  of  50  cents. 

|  Catalogue,  without  plates,  free  to  all. 

§5  Cortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 

33  KINDS  FOR  $1.00. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

The  subscriber,  having  over  40  years’  experience  in  culti¬ 
vating  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  has  made  a  selection  of  all  the 
most  desirable  flowers  for  general  cultivation.  The  list  com¬ 
prises  over  250  kinds,  and  a  person  selecting  from  it  can  ob¬ 
tain  just  as  fine  flowers  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive 
fancy  catalogue,  at  less  than  half  the  expense— as  many  on 
the  list  are  sold  by  others  at  10c.,  15c.,  20c.,  and  25c.  per  pkg. 
The  list  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.  R.  GARRFiTSON,  Flushing.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
"Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

PURE  CANE  SEED. 

YARIETIES.— Ltbet.ian,  Reoulau  Son- 
go,  and  Oomseisana.  PRICES.— By 
mail,  postage  paid,  50  cts.  $)  lt>. ;  by  express, 
25  lbs.  or  loss,  30  cts.  T)  lb. ;  over  25  lbs.  20  cts. 
s?  ?)  tb.,  package  included.  The  Neeazana  is 
dropped  from  our  list.  We  recommend  the 
Liberian  for  general  cultivation.  Two  to 
throe  pounds  required  per  acre.  Money 
with  order.  Sorgo  Hand-Book  sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

CGiP*  500,000  Grape  l  ines  For  Sale  I ! 

Cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Concord,  1  year,  $30 
per  1.00(1.  Select  and  two  years,  $40  to  $  0.  Delaware, 
Martha,  Catawba.  Eumelan,  Rogers,  and  any  other  Varieties, 
very  extra  and  cheap.  Address 

Dr.  11.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

6RAPE -VINES. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  Extra  quality 
Reduced  Prices.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

HALF-HARDY  PALM. 

HQVEY  &  CO. 

Offer  for  sale  Seeds  of  the  Chinese  Palm  ( Chamce.rops  For- 
luni).  Tliis  splendid  palm  fruited  in  our  collection  last 
ve  .rin  the  open  air,  and  we  are  now  ottering  fresh  seeds, 
lust  gathered.  It  will  stand  15  to  20  degrees  of  frost  without 
mjurv.  Packages  of  5  seeds  sent  by  mail  lor  50  cts.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Palm  in  full  fruit,  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 
IIOVE  Y  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 


FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


TREES! 


LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 
STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nukseries,  established  1839. 


100,000 

VERBENAS 

IN 

100 

VARIETIES. 


Verbenas  bv  mail,  20  strong  plants 
for  $1.00;  ioo  for  $4.50;  1,000  for 
$40.00.  Bv  Express,  50  for  $2.00; 
100  for  $3.00  ;  1.000  lor  $25.00.  All 
strong  and  healthy.  Our  strain  of 
Verbena  Seed  will  produce  more 
first-class  flowers  than  any  other 
in  the  market.  20  cts.  per  packet ; 
5  p  ickets  lor  25  cts.  Send  for  our 
New  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Plants.  W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
(late  Massey  &  Hudson.) 

Cliestertown,  Maryland. 


P#  MONA  MI  J  IS  Sff:  IS’®’  .—Trees  and  Plants 

R  —100  acres  in  Small  Fruits— Colossal  Asparagus  Roots 
and  Seed.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  32  Pages,  telling  how 
and  what  to  Plant,  with  36  years’  experience,  send  10  cents. 
Price-list  Free.  WM,  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


Send  your  address,  with  postage  stamp,  to 

REEVES  &  SIMONSON, 

58  Cortlnnilt  Street,  N.  Y., 

I  for  their  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  &c.,  for  18T5. 


1875 

.To  the  Flower  aril  Ycptable  Wen, 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  Magnificent 
COIjOMJSJ)  J^JjATJS.  Will  be  mailed  to  any  address 


ROSES 


AND 

BEDDING  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

A  list  of  our  popular  $1  Collections  of  Flowering  Plants 
for  1875  is  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Also  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Seeds  and  Fruits.  We  mail 
plants  at  any  time,  cold  or  hot,  with  uniform  success. 

IV.  F.  MASSEY  CO., 

(Laic  Massey  &  Hudson), 
Chestertown,  Kent.  Co..  Mil. 

$1-50  Doz.  Teas,  Bourbons,  and  Hoisetto 


CD 

O 

o  O 

O 

I  I  I  eo 

CQ 

B.  P.  CRITCHELL, 


R 

R 


G«ES 

0&E« 

Send  for  List.  $*9 


CO 


-  CL. 
CINCINNATI, 


Boses  for  the  Million! 

$1  per  dozen,  by  mail.  Descriptive  lists  sent  free. 

Address  TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mat  loon.  Ill. 

MM,  BfWTOli; 

Plants  of  this  beautiful  flower  can  now  be 
furnished  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Send 
for  descriptive  priced  circular,  and  notices  of 
the  press.  One  plant  $1 ;  ten  small  plants 84. 
free  by  mail. 

A.  1IANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  ilk  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

TREES 
PLANTS- 


-Thrifty  and  handsome  In  any  quantity. 


Fine,  New,  or  Rare— a  complete  as¬ 
sortment. 

SB23DS— Flowers  &  Vegetables— Fresh  &  Genuine, 
Send  by  postal-card  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues* 
which  contain  valuable  instructions  and  descriptions. 

BENJ,  A.  ELLIOTT  &  CO.* 

114:  Market  St.,  FittsburgSi,  Pa# 


Trees, 

Vines, 

Shrubs, 

Plants, 

Etc. 


500,000  Apple,  Pear,  etc. 

100,000  Peach  Trees. 

100,000  Grape  Vines. 

50,000  Currant  Bushes. 

500,000  Sweet  Chestnut  Trees. 
10,000  Spanish  “  “ 

A  CHESTNUT  CIRCULAR  FBEE. 
1,000,000  Evergreens,  best  In 
market. 

900,000  Deciduous  Trees  And 
Shrubs. 

90,000  Magnolia  AecumlaBtt. 

one  year,  fine.  . 

10,000  Tulip  Trees,  6  to  12  feet. 
2,000  Weening  Mountain  Alb. 
50,000  Rose  Bushes. 

A  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Wholesale  List  free. 

21st  Year.  400  Acres.  11  Greenhouse*. 
Address,  STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO-, 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


MAHALEB  CHEERY. 

Stocks,  1st  size  in  cellar,  can  he  shipped  at  once.  81  .25  M 
100,  $10  per  1,000.  2nd  size,  after  April  1st,  $1  per  100;  tS  Mr 
1,000.  Send  for  New  Wholesale  List. 

HOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS. 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  C haetar,  MB. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[February, 


jJf'  Our  new  Seed  Catalogue,  with  a  revised 
and  enlarged  Ust  oi  Nove&fcieg  and 
Specialties*  is  ready  l'or  distribution, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  l'or  postage. 

R.  H.  ALLEW  &  CO., 
189  «Se  191  Water  St.,  New  Yogis. 


SEEDS 


that  WILL. 

CROW  l 


An  EXPERIENCE  of  nearly  THIRTY  Years  in  tile 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  business  lias  convinced  us 
taut  tli ere  are  but  TWO  KINDS  OF  SEED  in  the 
world,  viz  :  those  that  will,  and  those  that  will  tint,  grow. 
The  former  are  priceless— the  latter  worthless.  The  sale  or 
Utterance  of  worthless  Seed,  through  cupidi.ty.nr  lack  of 
business  standing,  raises  sad  havoc  with  the  business  of 
legitimate  Seedsmen.  For  nearly  thirty  years  past  we  have 
made  the  growth  and  procurement  of  ISOJIE  I?l;T 
GOOD  SEED  a  study,  until  we  are  proud  to  say,  foreign 
or  native  seed  growers  from  whom  we  procure  such  of  our 
supplies  as  we  do  not  raise  upon  our  own  farms,  never  think 
of  offering  us  any  but  First-Cluss  Seeds.  To  this  one 
point  we  attribute  our  success,  and  the  universal  verdict  of 
the  Press  and  People  is  that  Seeds  procured  of 
filHlGGS  &  BROTHER  Wild.  GROW. 

To  give  customers  the  benefit  of  our  own  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  we  issue  an  ILUJSTRATED  Quarterly 
FLORAL  WORK,  which  is  sent  to  any  address  pre¬ 
paid  for  the  mere  nominal  subscription  price  of  25  cents, 
which  amount  is  re-placed  to  tlie'credit  of  the  customer  on 
receipt  of  an  order  for  @1  or  upward  worth  of  Seed.  We 
oend  no  seed  that  we  have  not  first  tested,  therefore  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  buy  such  as  we  recommend.  Our  J.-iiiti- 
ib.tv  Number,  containing  several  hundred  Engravings 
and  much  useful  information  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
gardener,  is  now  out.  Send  for  it. 

8®"  Descriptive  Price  Lists,  Circulars,  &c.,  sent  free  by 
mull  on  application. 

BRIGGS  &  BROTHER, mi 


a 


Volcanoe 


J*  DOUBLE 
FURROW 
PLOW, 

recommended  in  January  number  of  this  paper.  Saves  its 
cost  in  plowing  thirty  acres. 

CARR  &  HOBSON,  5G  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 


OWE  HEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1875, 

150  pages,  with  Colored  Plate, 

containing  the  greatest  variety  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Novelties,  ete.,  and  llie  best  strains  of  home  grown  seeds 
for  Market  Gardeners,  Family  Gardens,  Amateurs,  and 
Florists,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

IIOVE Y  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


mm 


CHEAP  SEEDS  are  Worthless. 

Buy  directly  of  the  Grower,  and  get  good  stock. 

SENounOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  FDR  1875, 

FREE  to  any  address.  GEO.  S.  HASKELL  & 
CO.,  Seed  Farmers,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

TIiOWERGB1' 

I  will  send  12  Flowering  Plants  for  One  Dollar 
(your choice  from  100  sorts),  by  MAIL  0P.  EXPRESS. 
‘SSptTpSraafpfc  MV  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

describee  the  cnltnrecf  Plants  &  Seeds, 
jpSS— - to  customers  free;  others.  10c.  Address 

WM.  E.  BOWDITCH,  645  Warren  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RUSTIC  WORK. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  ready  February  loth. 

PECK  &  8KILTON,  Westvllle,  Conn. 


TREES,  Etc, 


NYe  offer  for 


SPRING,  ’75, 


an  unusually 


large  stock  of  well-grown,  thrifty 
Standard  a, aid  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines,  mm  All  Fruits. 

Oroiumciatsil  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 

New  si  ml  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  Bulbous  Roots. 

New  and  Rare  Green  si  ml  Hot  House  Plants. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  token  desired . 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  stamps ,  as  follows : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhodsf,  10c.  No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 
Address 

Estaovaim.  ELLWAMGER  a  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries ,.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 


ABE  POPULAR,  BECAUSE  RELIABLE. 

Buist’s  is  the  largest  Seed-Growing  Establish¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  —  1,50  i  Acres  are  annually 
planted  to  produce  their  supply.  Purchase  your  seeds  direct 
from  the  Grower,  and  secure  the  most  improved  at  low 
prices.  Bnist’s  Garden  Almanac  and  Manual  for  *75  con¬ 
tains  130  pages  of  useful  information  on  Gardening  Opera¬ 
tions.  Also  the  Gardener’s  and  Planter’s  Price-List  of  Seeds 
by  the  paper,  ounce,  pound  or  bushel,  mailed  free. 

Merchants  who  deal  in  seeds  send  for  our  Wholesale 
Catalogue,  giving  quotations  to  the  tr.ide. 

Address  ROBERT  I5IJ1ST?  Jr.,  Seed  Grower, 
Warehouse*  922  924  Market  St., 

.Lock  Box  62,  P.  O.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Onion  Seed— Of  li  Growth  1874. 

Large  Red  Wethersfield.... . .per  lb.,  $4.00 

Yellow  Butch,  or  Strasburg .  “  4.00 

Yellow  Danvers .  ....  ...  “  4.00 

Orders  for  10  poumK  $37.00,  including  postage. 

Q2P"  Buist’s  Price-List  of  Seeds  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  mailed  on  application.  \ udress  Robert  Bnist* 
Jr.,  See<rGrowei\  Rock  Box  62.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tree,  Yhae,  &smI  Plant  !Lalb©S§ 
<o>tf  Hed.  Cedar. 

They  will  retain  pencil-marks  legibly,  and  last  longer 
than  other  woods. 

Useful  to  all  who  graft,  bud,  or  plant,  for  preserv¬ 
ing  names  and  dates. 

PECK  &  SKELTON,  Manufacturers, 

Westvllle,  Conn. 

Ask  your  Seedsman  for  them. 


my  wholesale  price-list.of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines,  plants, 
Root  Grafts,  &c.  Address  W.  G. 
McKELVIE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


e  mail- 
Free 

'to  all  appli- 
’  cants.  This 
is  one  of  the 
'largest  and  most 
'complete  Catalo- 
published.  It 
'is  printed  on  beauti- 
tinted  paper,  con- 
'tains  216  pages,  two  ele¬ 
gant  colored  plates,  over 
tine  engravings,  and 
Ogives  full  descriptions,  prices, 
“'and  directions  for  planting  about 
"1200  varieties  of  Vegetable 
Flower  Seeds,  Bedding 
''Plants,  Hoses,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable 
Farmer,  Gardener  and  Florist. 
^Address,  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


The  Patent  Department 
of  the  American  Agriculturi st, 

lias  been  discontinued.  Mr.  G.  M.  PLYMPTON,  2A 5 
Broadway,  (Agriculturist  Building,)  has  had  charge  of 
this  department,  ami  will  continue  to  obtain 
patents.  He  lias  had  many  years’  experience  in  all 
business  connected  with  obtaining  U.  S.  and  Foreign 
Patents,  and  in  prosecuting  rejected  applications 
at  tile  Patent  Office,  besides  prosecuting  and  defending 
Suits  for  Infringement  hefor  the  U.  S.  Courts. 


caress  C~  M,  PLYMPTON, 


My  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  of  VEGETABLE 
and  FLOWER  SEEJD  for  1875,  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply  ;  customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  On  my  several  seed  farms  I  raise  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varieties,  and  also  import  from  growers  in  Europe 
their  choicest  kinds.  In  my  Catalogue  will  he.  found  several 
valuable  new  varieties  oT vegetables,  I  having  made  this 
department  a  specialty  for  maby  years,  I  would  particular¬ 
ly  invite  the  patronage  of  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  others 
who  are  especially  desirous  to  have  their  seed  pure  and 
fresh,  and  of  the  very  best  strain.  All  seeds  sent  out  from 
my  establishment  are  covered  by  three  warrants,  as  given 
in  my  Catalogue. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Onions,  Cabbage,  Squash. 

Farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  think  they  can 
not  grow  onions  the  first  year  from  the  seed  ;  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  from  my  strain  of  seed  some  have  grown  them  to 
weigh  a  pound  the  first  season  as  far  South  as  Texas!  as  see 
letters  in  my  Seed  Catalogue,  My  Treatises  on  Onion,  Cab¬ 
bage  and  squash  Raising,  abounding  in  a  thousand  minute 
directions  from  how  to  select  the  ground  to  how  to  market 
the  crop,  by  mail  30  cts.  each,  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THE  BUTMAN  SQUASH. 

This  new  American  Squash  combines  in  itself  all  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  our  best  squashes,  being  dry,  line  grained,  and 
of  a  delicious  flavor,  peculiarly  its  own.  Packets,  contain¬ 
ing  seed  sufficient  to  raise  a  supply  for  a  famil}',  25  cts.  each ; 
live  for  $1.00.  My  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  a  full 
History,  and  the  largest  variety  of  vegetable  seed  to  be  found 
in  any  catalogue  published  in  the  United  States,  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


DUTCHESS  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1863.) 

All  kinds  of  nursery  and  greenhouse  stock  ! 

Perfect!  pure  and  fresh  flower  and  vegetable  seeds! 

All  seeds  sold  under  a  guarantee.  Seeds  and  plants  by 
mail.— 13  choice  bedding  plants  sent  post-paid  for  $1.— 10 
Everblooming  Roses  for  $1— Highland  Hardy  Rasp¬ 
berry  !  !  Proved  to  be.  handiest  and  most  prolitable  Red 
Raspberry  grown.  Very  early.  Prices,  post-paid,  per  doz. 
$1 ;  per  100,  $4.50.  Liberal  discount  for  large  quantities. 

Semi  for  full  catalogue  and  price-lists. 

City  Office  and  VV.  JL.  FERRIS  Jr.,  &  CO., 
Seed  Store.  15  &  IT  Academy  st.,  Poughkeepsie,  A'.  Y 

6|W«  will  send  6  varieties  PURE  FLOW- 
|  ii  ER  SEERS,  (your  choice,)  for  25  els.  Al4 
(true  to  name  and  warranted.  30  l'or  $1,  Send  10 

Ffl  T)Sc,s- ,or  a  package  of  our  Newest  liwarf  Bou. 
I  HLnuet  Aster  aim  our  Catalogue  lor  1875. 

J  u8  DONNELLY  «fc  CO.,  Importers  and 
O  iKl  Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

&L  Dfl  Lock  Box,  140,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


and  send  for  one  of  CARR  &  HOBSON’S  SWIVEL 
PEOWS— recommended  by  American  Agriculturist ,  June 
number,  1874. 


KOT-BEB  BASHES, 

We  can  spare  300  or  more  good  sound  sashes,  8^x7  feet. 
Price  $8.00  each— in  lots  of  10  or  more  $2.50  each.  Will  take 
$2.00  each  cash  down  for  the  whole  lot.  Hand  made,  with  2 
straps,  and  cost  $5.00  each.  Are  sold  because  we  have  no 
further  use  for  them. 

Will  exchange  part  for  certain  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants 
and  bulbs. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  i’tfestert own,  Md. 


CsipJhea 

Although  not  strictly  new,  this  exceedingly  valuable  little 
plant  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  -Having 
tested  it  thoroughly  for  nearly  two  years,  in  every  possible 
position,  for  bedding,  hanging  baskets,  vases,  specimens 
under  glass,  &e.,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it 
as  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  attractive  miniature  plants 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  habit  is  very  dwarf  and 
compact:  color"  of  tlie  small  leaves;  dark  glossy  green ;  flow¬ 
ers  briglit-lilac  and  produced  in  great  profusion  all  the  year 
round,  beginning  even  with  llie  cutting  in  the  sand-bed. 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price — 75  cts. 
eacli :  $6,011  per  doz. 

(See  American  Agriculturist.  Jan.,  1875,  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  above.) 

HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  N  urseries,  W est  Chester,  Pa. 


1875.] 
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OUW 

Premium  List 

FOR  1878. 

New  Things, 

Good  Things, 


cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell. .. .((/)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  bis  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  tire  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 

Table  of  Premiums* 


containing  a  great  variety  of.  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foi'm,  foi'  want  of  sjiace  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p*  47* 

Blow  si  Student  Became  a  ftar* 


Useful  Things. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  present  their  friends  and  read¬ 
ers  with  their  Premium  List  for  1875, 
full  of  good  things.  The  experience 
of  many  years  has  taught  them  that 
such  offers  as  are  here  made,  of  very 
large  returns  for  a  very 
little  labor,  never  fail  to  be  high¬ 
ly  appreciated. 

Now,  reader,  here  is  something  for 
You.  Look  over  this  attractive  List  of 
Premiums.  There  are  many  things 
among  these  that  you  would  like  to 
possess  without  having  to  pay  the  money 
for  them.  You  have  only  to  make 
your  choice,  and  then  take  hold  of  this 
pleasant  work  of  getting  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers  sufficient  to  obtain  them.  More 
than  Fifteen  Thousand  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  in  almost  all  sta¬ 
tions  and  pursuits,  have  successfully 
done  this,  and  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
may  do  it  now.  You  may  as  well  be 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  as  anybody  else. 
It  only  needs  a  little  enterprise  and  the 
will — with  the  will  there  will  be  a  way. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  one  of 
the  best  papers  to  canvass  for  in  the 
world.  Its  many  beautiful  illustrations, 
its  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  its  Household  and  Boys  and  Girls’ 
Departments,  its  intrinsic  value  in  every 
way,  secure  hosts  of  friends  wherever  it 
is  seen  and  known. 

Everybody  ought  to  have  the  paper  ; 
its  plain,  practical  information  will  put 
money  in  most  people’s  pockets,  and 
save  multitudes  from  swindlers,  and 
from  unprofitable  investments  of  funds 
and  time.  So  while  you  are  aiding  to 
push  the  paper  into  the  people’s  hands, 
you  are  engaged  in  “  doing  Good  as  well 
as  in  MaTcing  Money.”  USSY  IT. 

Explanatory  IVotes. 

\  o  1^3 

Stead  and  carefully  \olc  tSae 

following  Heins:  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 


tin  tlic  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  (lie 
regular  rates  of  $1.50  a  year,  and  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  a 
year.  Ten  edits  extra  mu-t  be  sent  with  each  sub¬ 
scription  for  prepayment  of  postage.] 


TA3S1LE  of  Premiums  smd  Terms 
For  Volume  3-4— (1  S 75). 
BEGINNING  NOW. 

it  5 

Open  to  nil— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 

1— Tea  Set  (Lucius  Hart  Man'/ act' g  Co.).  $50  00 


\  Number 
..g1'  of  Sub- 
1  j  scribers 


,$1.50 


-Ice  Pilcher .  (do.  do. 

3 —  Casters . (do.  do. 

4—  Cake  Basket  . (do.  do. 

5—  devolving  Butter  Cooler(do. 

6—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do. 
if— One  Dozen  Tablespoons(do. 

8—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks(do. 

9—  Child's  Cup  (do. 

10—  Child's  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)  .... 

11—  Poore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'fgCo ) 

12—  Gold  Pen,  Sil. Case  (Geo.  F.  Hawkes.) .  $  3  25 

13—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.)..  $  5  00 

14—  Gold  Pen,  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  r/o.).$  6  00 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


:  6  00 


15— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  d.  Rubber  Case  (do.)  . 

IS— Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $  1  50 

17—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $  3  00 

18 — Payson's  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc: .  15 

19—  Child's  Carriage . (C.  FT.  F.  Dare).$ 20  00 

'20— Child's  Self -operating  Swing  (do.  do.).$  4  00 
21— boll’s  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (do.  do.).$  5  00 

2-2—  Crandall's  Building  Blocks .  $  2  00 

23—  Crandall's  Masquerade  Blocks .  $  1  00 

34—  Crandall's  Acrobats  . $100 

25— Pocket  Tool  Holder  (Miller's  Falls  Co. )*  1  00 
2S— Bracket  Saw  (do.  do.)  ..$125 

27— "  Peoples’  Pump  "  (W.  S.  Blunt) . $12  00 

28—  Non-freezing  Out-door  Pump  (do.  do.)$ 21  00 

29—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (  Vulcan¬ 

ite  Optical  Instrument  Co.) _ $  2  75 

30_ Two.  “ pocket  Soap-  BubbleToy”  (Bliss)\  1  00 

31—  Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (D.H.Goodell)i  1  00 

32—  Climax  Apple  Cor er  &  Slicer  (do.)  $100 

33—  Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  1  00 

34 — Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  .  .$15  25 

35—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$19  00 

US— Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$4  00 

37—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  4  00 

38—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..$  1  50 

eta— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2  00 

40— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.).. $2  75 

41  —Ladies' Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  00 

1'2—Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  3  50 
/Id— Garden  Seeds d  Flower  Bulbs (select’n)  $  2  00 

44—  Automatic  Family  Knitting  Machine 

(N.  Y.  Knitting  Machine  Co.) _ $35  00 

45—  Sewing  Machine  (Secor) . $62  00 

AS— Beckwith  Portable  Family  Sew'g  MachS 20  00 

A  7— Washing  Machine  (Doty’s) . $14  00 

48—  Clothes'Wringer  (Best— Universal)  ...  $  7  00 
4.9— Melodeon.i-ocl'e  (G.A.  Prince  &  Co.’s)  490  00 

50—  Piano. Splendid  Toct.(SteinwaydSo's)%m  00 

51—  Silver  Watch  ( American  Watch  Co.).. $40  00 

52—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  . $16  00 

53 — Double-bbl.  Gun  ( Edwin  S.  Harris)...  $30  00 

54—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lean,  5gal.)$  2  85 

55—  Gaboon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower - $10  00 

56—  Hand  Cultivator  d  Weeder(Comstock)%  9  25 


& 


—Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  d  Co.) . $14  00  21 

1—  Worcester's  Great  Tllust’ed  Dictionary^ 10  00  18 


9— Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 
O —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


61—  Any  Three  do. 

62 — Any  Four  do. 

63 — Any  Five  do. 

64 — Any  Six  do. 
65  —Any  Seven  do. 
66— Any  Eight  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


—(Each  add’l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

67—  Eighteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIII. 

68—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

69 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

70  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

74—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

76—  Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 


( Each  ad’l  volume  at  same,  rate) 

77—  Eighteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIII. 

78—  .1  951 0  library  ( Your  Choice.) 


79—  A  SI 5  library  do. 

80—  -1  820  Library  do. 

81—  .4  835  library  do. 

82— 4  830  Library  do. 

83  -A  835  library  do. 

84— 4  840  Library  do. 

85— 4  845  Library  do. 

86— 4  850  Library  do. 

87— 4  860  Library  do. 

88— 4  875  Library  do. 

89—  4  8100  Library  do. 

90— 4  Choice  of  Good  Books. 


„  $  1  75 
3  $  3  50 
^  $  5  25 
7  00 
ll*  8  75 
8  a*10  50 
°  $12  25 
|  $14  00 

■ - $31  50 

$  2  50 
-  5  00 


a, 


$? 


_$45  CO 
r  $10  00 
’§>£$15  00 
|£$20  00, 
S  g.$25  00  : 
~jg$30  00 
■3  7/ $35  00 
S  =>$40  00 
S«$45  00 
SjS$50  00 

®  C$r>0  00 

2>S'$75  CO 
.  “  100  00 
(See  Description.). 
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192 

58 

85 

106 

125 

144 

162 

177 

192 

207 

237 

282 

360 


dener. — One  of  our  associates  out  West  on  a  business 
tour,  writes  homo  the  following:  Not  many  years  ago 
a  young  man  studying  law  in  Michigan,  fell  into  ill-health. 
Having  come  across  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,” 
he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  subject.  Previous  to 
that  time  be  knew  so  little  about  plants,  that  be  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference  between  a  turnip  and  a  carrot. 
Determined  to  improve  his  health  by  out-door  labor,  he 
procured  and  studied  back  volumes  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  and  commenced  work  on  a  dozen  town 
lots,  then  owned  by  him.  From  the  start  success  re¬ 
warded  his  efforts.  He  soon  removed  West  beyond  the 
lakes,  where  he  grows  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  on  a 
large  scale.  To-day  be  is  a  picture  of  ruddy  health,  and 
t  hough  no  more  than  40  years  of  age,  ho  ranks  among  the 
foremost  seedsmen  of  that  region.  A  famous  dealer  at 
the  East  has  sought  him  out,  and  made  largo  purchases 
of  him  the  past  season,  among  the  rest,  paying  $00 
gold  for  G  ounces,  a  handful,  of  choice  seed  of  his  raising. 

Cwoiiig;  West. — D.  B.  Miller,  “  McMitchels.” 

(Where?)  It  is  impossible  to  reply  by  mail  to  a  query 
dated  as  above,  with  neither  County  or  State.  Many 
such  letters  conje  to  us,  the  writers  of  which  probably 
feel  inclined  to  accuse  us  of  neglect,  because  they  receive 
no  reply,  when  the  fault  is  their  own,  as  in  this  case.  Of 
the  two  localities  mentioned  in  your  letter,  we  should 
choose  that  around  Hutchinson,  in  Reno  Co.,  Kansas,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  water  ;  the  Arkansas  river 
and  Cow  Creek  flowing  through  the  County,  and  also 
because  there  is  no  liquor  saloon  licensed  in  Reno  county, 
which  tends  greatly  to  elevate  the  character  of  society  in 
that  neighborhood. 

TBic  Estimates  ofthe  Cotton  Crop. 

— “B.  B.,”  Ediston,  S.  C.  That  the  estimates  of  the 
cotton  crop,  made  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Washington,  have  forseveral  late  years,  excepting  in  1871, 
fallen  nearly  15  per  cent  below  the  actual  crop,  is  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  detailed  estimates  are  origin¬ 
ally  made  by  planters  or  other  correspondents  of  the 
Department,  whose  interests  cause  them  to  lean  toward 
low'  estimates  rather  than  high  ones. 

Foreign  Trade  in  Butter. — A  package 
of  butter  was  recently  received  in  New  York,  from  Boli¬ 
via,  in  South  America,  which  was  originally  shipped 
eighteen  months  ago,  from  Denmark  to  London,  and 
thence  to  South  America.  It  was  packed  in  a  tin  case, 
and  after  its  long  voyages,  when  opened  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  case  perfectly  free  from  rust.  This 
foreign  trade  is  now  ready  to  be  secured  by  our  dairymen, 
if  they  will  only  have  the  enterprise  to  pack  their  butter 
in  the  manner  desired  by  the  South  American  consumers. 

'WiscoBtsim  State  Ag’l.  CoirveBitioii. 

— Had  the  “  powers  ”  sent  us  notice  a  few  days  earlier, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  call  attention  to  this  Gath¬ 
ering,  called  for  Jan.  27th  to  29th.  We  cheerfully  pub¬ 
lish  such  notices,  but  they  must  always  be  on  hand  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which 
they  are  held.  This  one  presented  a  programme  of  most 
attractive  subjects,  treated  by  capable  men. 

AmericaBi  Tines  fbi*  France. — Since 
the  destruction  of  the  French  vineyards  by  phylloxera, 
the  vineyardists  there  are  giving  much  attention  to 
American  vines.  One  of  the  great  grape  firm  of  Bush  & 
Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo.,  in  a  private  note  to  the 
Editor,  states  that  their  French  trade  is  becoming  im¬ 
portant  ;  they  have  already  made  several  shipments,  and 
will  forward  a  car-load  of  plants  and  cuttings  this  month. 

Where  ti*e  Drugs  come  from. — 

The  book  that  tells  us  all  this,  not  by  one  old  story 


offices.  But _ (6)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. ..  .(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
wish  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. .  ..(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  por¬ 
tion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe- 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  far  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos!  12  to  18,  22  to  26,  29  and  30,  38  to  43, 
and  59  to  90,  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of 
all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  express 
office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
or  Territories. —  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the 
freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  con¬ 
veyance  desired.  Illustrated  List  sttU  Free  to  applicants. 


patched  on  to  another,  and  copied  over  and  over,  but  by 
authority,  and  with  originality  and  freshness,  is  the 
Pharmacographia,  a  History  of  the  principal  Drugs  of 
Vegetable  Origin,  by  Dr.  Fliickiger,  a  Professor  in  the 
new  University  of  Strassburg,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury, 
of  London,  one  of  a  family  of  fame  in  the  druggist  line, 
and  who  has  made  drugs  for  a  long  while  a  scientific 
study.  The  volume  is  an  Svo.  of  700  pages,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  of  Astor  Place,  New  York, 
and  of  London.  It  is  not  a  medical  botany;  it  is  the 
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drug  that  is  described  rather  than  the  plant  that  yields 
it;  but  the  right  name  of  the  plant  is  given,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  references  to  fuller  botanical  information.  Nor  is 
it  a  Materia  Medica  in  the  modern  sense,  for  the  medi¬ 
cinal  uses  and  applications,  and  the  diseases  they  are 
thought  to  cure,  are  only  slightly  mentioned.  Of  course 
it  gives  none  of  the  details  of  a  pharmacopoeia  or  dispen¬ 
satory.  But  its  pages  are  filled  with  authentic  and  re¬ 
liable  matter  relating  to  the  Botanical  Origin,  History, 
Formation,  mode  of  collection,  Characters  and  Proper¬ 
ties,  Chemical  Composition,  and  Commercial  Statistics 
of  all  the  principal  vegetable  substances  employed  in 
medicine,  or  otherwise  knows  as  drugs. — Of  Sassafras, 
under  the  head  of  “Production  and  Commerce,”  it  is 
said :  “  Baltimore  is  the  chief  mart  of  sassafras  root, 
bark,  and  oil,  which  are  brought  thither  from  within  a 
circuit  of  300  miles.  The  roots  are  extracted  from  the 
ground  by  the  help  of  levers,  partly  barked,  and  partly 
sent  untouched  to  the  market,  or  are  cut  into  chips  for 
distillation  on  the  spot.  Of  the  bark  as  much  as  100,000 
pounds  were  received  in  Baltimore  in  I860.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  annually  produced  previous  to  the  war  is 
estimated  at  15,000  to  20,000  lbs.  There  are  isolated 
small  distillers  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  New.  Jersey, 
who  are  allowed  by  the  owners  of  a  ‘  sassafras  wilder¬ 
ness  ’  to  remove  from  the  ground  the  roots  and  stumps 
without  charge.” 

'  «foiin  Ellis  mot  am  American  Bota¬ 
nist. — The  American  Garden,  reproducing  the  Garden¬ 
ers’  Chronicle’s  striking  but  rather  fanciful  page-full  of 
figures  of  Insectivorous  Plants,  recapitulates  the  leading 
points  in  regard  to  their  action,  and  the  history  of  what 
is  known  about  them,  including  the  recent  contribution 
by  Mrs.  Treat  of  New  Jersey.  Ellis,  with  whom  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  subject  begins  (about  1770),  is  said  to  be  “an 
American  botanist  and  collector.”  Now  John  Ellis  was 
a  London  merchant,  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells, 
probably  was  never  in  America,  and,  although  a  naturalist, 
can  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  botanist.  Indeed,  he  was  mainly 
famous  in  taking  the  corals  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bota¬ 
nists,  by  showing  that  they  belonged  to  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  He  even  took  more  than  belonged  to  him ;  for 
some  of  his  Corallines  are  calcareous  sea-weeds  and  have 
been  reclaimed  by  the  botanists. 

“  OesiBalinesi*  Is  next  to  (aodli- 

!«ess,”  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  (of  Dec.  5)  tells  us  is 
“  a  New  Testament  statement.”  It  is  “  as  true  as  Gos¬ 
pel,”  no  doubt ;  and  it  may  rank  with  another  doctrinal 
statement,  of  which  a  good  woman,  on  being  told  it  was 
not  in  the  Bible,  naively  remarked,  that  she  “  always 
thought  it  was  a  great  omission.” 

Seymour's  Broadcast  S#wcr.-“L. 

A.  H.,”  Charlottesville,  Ya.  The  Seymour  broadcast 
sower  can  be  procured  of  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  Water 
St.,  N.  Y.  A  number  have  used  this  machine  for  sowing 
grass,  clover,  fine  fertilizers,  plaster,  and  all  the  small 
grains  broadcast  with  great  satisfaction.  On  roughrooty 
or  stony  land,  it  may  be  used  where  a  drill  can  not. 

Effect  of  Seed. — “E.  M.  S.,” 

Warner  Co.,  O.  Pumpkin  and  squash  seeds  are  said  to 
have  a  diuretic  effect,  and  this  necessarily  affects  injuri¬ 
ously  the  secretion  of  milk.  Therefore,  when  pumpkins 
are  fed  to  cows,  it  is  safe,  at  least,  to  remove  the  seeds. 

Mecliasiiical  I>  raftsmen. — “  J.  P.  B.,” 

Allentown,  Pa.  The  best  place  to  learn  mechanical 
drawing,  is  in  a  mechanic’s  shop  or  in  a  mechanical 
engineer’s  office.  It  can  not  be  learned  from  books,  any 
more  than  the  art  of  photography  or  of  oil  painting. 

'IVlent  onp  Motel  Bills  pay  for. — 

A  Reporter  of  the  Tribune  has  recently  been  looking  in¬ 
to  the  items  of  consumption  at  the  N.  Y.  City  Hotels, 
and  makes  some  striking  estimates.  He  selects  15  out 
of  the  108  principal  hotels,  and  in  the  15  finds  4,662 
rooms,  which  will  accommodate  6,030  persons,  and  that 
in  an  emergency,  these  hotels  can  put  up  beds  for  7,640 
persons  ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  these  15  hotels  are 
visited  by  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  transient  per¬ 
sons,  or  1$  times  as  many  as  the  entire  resident  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  ;  that  these  persons  expend  at  least  $10 
each,  or  $15,000,000  here,  aside  from  mercantile  purchas¬ 
es  ;  that  these  hotels  keep  1,456  female  servants,  and 
1,479  male  servants— total  2,035.  Further,  that  these  15 
hotels  consume  annually,  2,839,200  lbs.  of  Fresh  Meat ; 
481,520  lbs.  of  Salt  Meat;  590.200  lbs.  of  Fish  ;  15,000,000 
Oysters;  4,704,960  Eggs;  1.274,000  lbs.  of  Poultry; 
275,080  head  of  Game ;  35,620  lbs.  of  Tea ;  145,340 
lbs.  of  Coffee;  686,920  lbs.  of  Sugar;  461,500  lbs.  of 
Butter;  1,421,160  quarts  of  Milk;  168,480  quarts  of 
Cream;  91.000  lbs.  of  dried  Fruit;  61,880  gallons  of 
canned  Fruits,  Jellies,  etc.  ;  1,268,800  lbs.  of  Soap  ; 
60.000,000  cubic  feet  of  Gas  ;  22.464  tons  of  Coal. 


The  pieces  of  linen  washed  are  estimated  at  19,022,000, 
and  the  pounds  of  garbage  at  11,000,000.  These  hotels 
range  in  number  of  rooms  thus:  Grand  Central  630, 
Fifth  Avenue  550,  St.  Nicholas  500,  Windsor  500,  Metro¬ 
politan  400,  Grand  Union  350,  Stuyvesant  309,  New-York 
300,  Gilsey  267,  Hoffman  250.  Union  Square  142,  Bre- 
voort  138,  Winchester  120,  Ashland  108,  Albemarle  107. 

What  is  si  0»iiy’s  Work.—1 “  T.  A.  P.,” 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  can  not  say  how  many  hours 
work  constitutes  a  legal  day’s  work  upon  a  farm.  A  cus¬ 
tomary  day’s  work  is  from  breakfast  to  sundown,  but  a 
farm  laborer  who  would  object  to  work  extra  hours  upon 
emergencies,  would  not  be  generally  considered  as  a  desir¬ 
able  farm  hand.  Those  who  are  hired  to  drive  houses,  are 
expected  to  feed  and  care  for  the  team  mornings  and 
evenings.  A  month’s  work  is  held  to  include  every 
working  day  in  the  month,  excluding  only  Sundays. 
Legal  holidays  are  generally  counted  as  lost  time,  but 
in  the  case  of  men  hired  permanently,  employers 
rarely  deduct  holidays  as  lost  time.  A  man  hired 
upon  a  farm  has  no  right  to  refuse  to  do  any  reasonable 
labor  required  of  him;  ditching  or  making  drains  is 
reasonable  labor,  which  he  should  not  refuse  to  perform. 
To  refuse  to  do  such  work  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  a 
laborer’s  discharge  without  notice. 

Maud-Power  for  Sawing  Wood. — 

“  E.  M.  S.,”  Warner  Co.,  O.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
substituting  the  ordinary  “buck-saw”  for  a  hand  or 
foot-power  in  sawing  wood.  But  a  very  simple  sawing- 
machine  may  be  constructed  to  saw  wood  by  a  one  or 
two-horse-power,  or  a  wind-mill. 

Stamp  Paller. — “  T.  E.  D.,”  Janesville, 
Wis.  If  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Agriculturist 
were  read  before  an  enquiry  for  any  implement  is  sent, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  might  be  spared.  In  this  case  you 
would  have  learned  that  a  stump  puller  is  made  by 
Chamberlain  &  Sons,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  which  will  no  doubt 
answer  your  purpose. 

Weight  of  Milk.  —  “Subscriber,”  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  Poor  milk  is  heavier  than  water  or  rich 
milk.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk,  is  from  1,029  to  1,033, 
the  richer  the  milk,  the  lower  the  gravity.  This  means 
that  the  same  quantity  or  bulk  of  water,  which  would 
weigh  1,000,  if  of  milk  would  weigh  1,029  to  1,033.  This 
is  much  more  readily  understood  when  the  decimal  or 
metric  weights  are  used.  Thus,  the  French  litre,  the  unit  of 
measure,  weighs  exactly  1,000  grammes  when  filled  with 
pure  water.  But  the  litre  of  milk  weighs  according  to 
its  richer  or  poorer  quality,  1,029  to  1,033  grammes.  As 
cream  is  lighter  than  milk,  the  more  cream  there  is  in 
the  milk,  the  lighter  it  is,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  the  use  of  the  specific  gravity  lactometer  a 
very  uncertain  test  of  the  quality  of  milk.  The  proper 
test  is  to  set  the  milk  in  a  tube  graduated  to  a  hundred 
parts,  and  note  the  percentage  of  cream. 

As  to  Bargaias  aud  SSsxles. — “  T.  J. 

P.,”  Naples,  N.  Y.  When  a  sale  of  stock  or  produce  is 
made,  it  is  not  legally  binding  upon  either  party,  unless 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money  is  paid,  or  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  goods  is  delivered.  There 
must  be  either  payment  or  delivery,  or  a  written  contract 
to  make  the  bargain  binding.  If  stock  or  goods  arc  sold, 
and  a  deposit  is  made,  and  a  time  fixed  for  delivery,  the 
seller  is  not  obliged  to  wait  longer  than  the  specified 
time,  and  may  sell  to  other  parties  after  that  time.  A 
seller  is  not  obliged  to  deliver  goods  sold,  without  pay¬ 
ment,  unless  he  has  made  a  written  contract,  or  has 
taken  a  note  in  payment,  and  not  then  if  he  has  good 
reason  to  fear  that  he  may  not  be  paid  for  his  goods.  If 
farmers  could  and  would  buy  and  sell  for  cash,  it 
would  greatly  simplify  their  business  and  prevent 
many  disputes. 

“  Is  tlie  Fruit  chang-ed  i»y  Foreign 
Pollen  ?  ” — “  E.  Y.  T.,”  a  competent  observer  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  gives  the  following  interesting  testimony :  I 
once  saw  a  hard  shelled  almond  growing  beside  a  peach- 
tree,  both  laden  with  ripening  fruit,  and  the  fruit  of  both 
was  changed  from  the  ordinary  appearance  and  quality, 
especially  was  this  change  most  marked  in  the  sides  of  the 
trees  adjacent.  The  almond  is  almost  exactly  like  the 
peach  in  tree,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed  :  differing  mainly 
in  that  the  flesh  of  the  almond  fruit  is  unfit  to  cat ;  when 
ripe  the  flesh  cracks  open,  and  allows  the  nut,  which  is 
the  only  edible  part,  to  dropout.  In  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree,  especially  on  the 
side  next  the  almond,  cracked  open  like  the  almond,  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  changed  from  a  very  good  peach 
into  a  bitter  one,  with  one  side  cracked  open  like  an 
almond,  exposing  the  stone,  while  on  the  almond-tree  ad¬ 
joining  the  peach,  the  fruit  was  not  so  much  cracked  open 
as  usual,  and  the  size  and  texture  of  the  fleshy  covering 


of  the  nut,  was  more  or  less  changed.  Other  peach  trees 
growing  near,  were  not  mixed  with  almonds,  and  the 
owner  of  the  orchard  said  that  only  this  one  peach  tree 
bloomed  at  the  same  time  as  the  almond.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  very  careful  observer,  says  he  knows  from  many 
years  observation,  that  if  two  varieties  of  Irish  potatoes 
are  planted  adjo.ning,  if  they  bloom  profusely  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  potatoes  produced,  will  be  well  marked 
crosses,  showing  that  the  change  produced  in  the  seed- 
ball,  through  the  action  of  the  pollen,  is  also  transmitted 
through  the  stems  to  the  tubers. — [Will  the  gentleman 
here  referred  to  kindly  inform  us  which  varieties  were 
the  subjects  of  his  observation. — Ed.] 


Catarrh  in  Fowis. — “C.  W.  R.,”  East 
Taunton,  Mass.  Catarrh  or  roup  in  fowls,  is  best  treated 
by  injecting  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  into  the 
nostrils,  and  afterwards  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
The  potash  solution  is  made  with  %  oz.  carbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash  (saleratus)  in  a  pint  of  water  ;  the  zinc  solution  of 
four  grains  of  the  chloride  in  an  ounce  of  water. 

Plaatiag  Hm.sides.-"  L.  A.  W.,”  Pike 

Co.,  Pa.  In  the  neighborhood  of  tanneries,  where  rough 
mountain  land  is  to  be  purchased  “for  a  song,”  after  it 
has  been  cleared  of  timber  for  the  bark,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  pay  to  plant  it  with  rock-chestnut  oak  acorns.  The 
bark  of  this  is  worth  more  than  that  of  white  oak,  and  it 
will  not  bo  many  years  before  tanners  will  be  glad  to  buy 
the  bark  and  twigs  from  small  wood.  These  are  richer 
in  tannin  than  the  bark  of  older  trees,  and  an  estimate 
of  a  yearly  value  of  two  dollars  per  acre  for  land  planted 
in  such  a  manner,  would  probably  be  a  reasonable  one. 
If  the  land  can  be  purchased  and  planted  for  $20  an  acre, 
the  return  would  be  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

Extensive  Chicken  ISaisiag.  — -  “  A 

Subscriber.”  It  would  undoubtedly  pay  for  any  person 
“  to  raise  2,500  or  3,000  chickens  for  spring  markets,” 
but  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  novice  can  do  this.  An 
experienced  poultry  raiser  might  probably  succeed  in 
keeping  1,200  hens  upon  25  acres,  and  raising  many 
chickens,  but  it  would  be  only  by  the  utmost  care  and 
attention,  and  such  treatment  as  is  learned  by  experience, 
and  exercised  with  the  greatest  skill  and  tact.  We 
advise  no  one  to  go  into  a  large  poultry  business  without 
these  qualifications. 

IFor  a,  Mickiag  Morse. — “  W.  W.,” 
Huntingdon,  L.  I.  A  horse  that  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  kicking  in  his  stall,  will  not  usually  exercise  the  habit 
if  kept  in  a  roomy,  loose  box,  or  if  he  does  he  is  nearly 
always  so  far  from  the  sides  of  the  box  that  he  can  not 
reach  them  with  his  heels. 

Angora  Fleeces. — “R.  J.  C.,”  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Messrs.  Coates  &  Bro.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  Angora  fleeces  in  that 
city,  where  we  believe  the  only  factories  using  this  ma¬ 
terial  are  situated.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  Cashmere  or 
Angora.  These  two  localities  are  distant  from  each 
other,  and  the  Cashmere  goat  is  distinct  from  the  Angora 
goat.  The  Angora  goat  does  not  bear  the  fine  downy  un- 
der-fieece  which  is  so  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Cashmere  shawls. 

Virginia  Manas. — “  W.  S.,”  Christians- 
bnrg,  Ya.  The  method  of  preparing  the  famous  Virginia 
hams  is  as  follows.  The  pork  is  to  be  well  fattened,  and 
after  slaughtering  hangs  over  night  to  cool.  The  hams 
are  then  smoothly  cut  and  rounded,  and  the  leg  taken  off 
below  the  hock.  For  each  100  pounds  of  hams,  a  pickle 
is  made  of  10  lbs.  of  salt,  2  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  2  ounces 
of  saltpeter,  and  1  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper,  with  4  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  or  sufficient  to  make  brine  that  will  float 
an  egg.  The  shoulders  and  middles  are  generally  pickled 
with  the  hams ;  all  being  neatly  trimmed,  they  are  packed 
closely  in  a  cask,  and  the  above  pickle  poured  over  them, 
to  cover  all  completely.  After  five  or  six  weeks  the 
hams  are  taken  out  and  drained-,  and  hung  up  by  the  skin 
of  the  hock  in  the  smoke-house,  in  which  a  very  little  fire 
is  made,  so  as  to  have  cool  smoke.  The  smoke  is  made 
with  corn-cobs  or  hickory  chips,  nere  they  remain,  be¬ 
ing  smoked  for  a  few  hours  twice  a  week,  until  fly-time 
is  near.  Before  there  is  danger  of  flies,  each  ham  is 
wrapped  in  clean  paper,  and  put  into  a  tight  bag  of  coarse 
cotton,  leg  downward.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  tied 
with  strong  twine,  the  end  of  which  is  made  into  a  loop, 
and  the  hams  are  hung  up  until  wanted.  It  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  this  plan,  if  the  bags  were  coated 
with  thick  lime-wasli. 

Water  Pipes. — “  J.  L.  D.,”  Martin’s  Sta¬ 
tion,  Ya.  A  pipe  of  one  inch  diameter,  will  discharge 
about  one  quart  of  water  per  second,  or  900  gallons  per 
hour.  If  1,500  feet  of  pipe  is  laid  from  a  spring  to  a 
house  30  feet  lower  than  the  spring,  across  uneven 
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ground,  no  air  will  collect  in  the  upper  bends,  unless 
they  are  above  the  level  of  the  spring.  In  that  case  the 
pipe  becomes  a  syphon,  and  will  be  liable  to  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  usual  with  syphons.  It  would  be  best  to  lower 
the  elevations,  or  lay  the  pipe  around  them,  so  as  to  have 
no  part  of  the  pipe  above  the  level  of  the  spring. 

International  Grain  Exchange. — 

An  international  seed  and  grain  market  lias  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Hungary,  at  the  city  of  Buda-Pesth.  The  plains 
of  Hungary  are  in  the  European  markets  the  great  grain- 
producing  competitors  of  our  Western  prairies,  and  this 
effort  to  attract  purchasers  proves  that  the  competition 
to  sell  grain  is  becoming  active  and  close.  The  greatly 
increased  use  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Europe  is  al¬ 
ready  telling  in  the  increased  production  of  wheat,  and 
there  are  as  great  efforts  making  there  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  freight  to  market,  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  se¬ 
rious  question  for  us  to  consider,  how  long  the  foreign 
demand  for  our  grain  should  fix  its  price  in  our  barns, 
and  how  long  the  profits  of  American  farmers  can  safely 
depend  upon  the  accidents,  which  affect  foreign  crops 
and  foreign  demand  for  our  produce.  Although  wheat 
and  corn  are  necessaries  of  life,  yet  an  over-production  of 
them  is  as  unprofitable  to  a  farmer,  as  an  excess  of  any 
other  article. 

Amount  of  Potash  in  Wood.  Ash¬ 
es.— “0.  Y.  W.”  Wood  ashes  contain  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  potash.  The  quantity  varies  not  only  with  the 
species  of  wood,  but  also  with  the  manner  of  burning. 
Wood,  when  slowly  burned,  produces  richer  ashes  than 
when  it  is  burned  rapidly.  At  least  such  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  potash  burners.  According  to  analyses  of  ashes 
of  various  woods  given  in  Prof.  Johnson’s  “  How  Crops 
Grow,”  the  ash  of  oak  contains  10  per  cent  of  potash  ; 
of  willow  and  birch  11  per  cent  :  beech,  poplar,  and 
white  pine  15  per  cent ;  elm  21  per  cent,  and  linden, 
(basswood;,  35  per  cent. 

Foreign  and  Ihoniiestic  Sal*;. — “  A.  L. 

B.,”  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  As  to  the  safety  of  using 
American  salt,  the  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  factory  filled  salt  is 
without  any  doubt  perfectly  safe  to  use  in  butter,  and  it 
is  freer  from  objectionable  impurities,  than  any  other 
salt  in  the  market.  The  Ashton  salt  has  1.43  per  cent  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  Onondaga  “factory  filled,” 
has  but  0.91  percent.  It  is  the  presence  of  lime  which 
is  most  objectionable,  and  the  Ashton  salt  has  about  one- 
half  more  of  this  than  the  Onondaga.  Experience  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  American  salt.  A  pail  of  butter 
put  up  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Flowers,  of  Onondaga  Co,  N.  Y.,  two 
years  and  four  months  ago,  was  opened  recently,  and 
was  as  sweet  and  solid  as  could  be  desired.  There  can 
be  no  better  test  than  this. 

Sowing’  Machines. — “  P.  D.  H.,”  Gans- 
voort,  N.  H.  There  is  a  broadcast  sowing  machine, 
whioh  distributes  both  seed  and  dry.  fine  fertilizers  very 
evenly,  made  by  Seymour  &  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  We 
have  used  it  for  sowing  plaster,  guano,  superphosphate, 
ashes,  etc.,  and  with  one  horse  and  a  driver  10  acres  a 
day  may  be  sown.  Any  one  of  the  standard  grain  drills 
is  as  good  as  another  upon  either  sandy  or  clay  soils.  The 
kind  of  soil  makes  no  difference  ;  if  a  heavy  clay  is 
properly  plowed  and  fitted  for  the  crop,  it  is  as  easily 
sown  as  a  sandy  loam. 

Wagoii-Jacli. — “E.  D.  S.,”  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.  Your  drawing  of  a  wagon-jack  is  received.  It  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Peanut  Straw. — “C.  W.  R.,”  Hickman, 
Tenn,  writes  that  peanut  straw  is  a  very  valuable  fodder 
if  saved  with  care.  When  the  crop  is  harvested,  it  should 
be  stacked  in  tall  narrow  stooks  until  the  nuts  are  dry, 
when  they  are  picked  off  or  thrashed,  and  the  straw  is 
housed  or  safely  stacked.  About  1,200  pounds  per  acre 
is  the  usual  yield.  It  is  greatly  productive  of  milk,  and 
will  keep  stock  in  good  condition  without  grain. 

Grass  and  Clover  in  tlie  Sontli. — 

“  D.  O.  H.,”  Jackson  Co.,  Miss.  That  clover  and  some 
of  the  grasses  will  succeed  in  the  South,  has  been  proved 
in  several  places  so  widely  apart,  that  the  possibility  may 
be  considered  general.  In  your  own  State  clover  that 
had  been  pastured  through  last  winter,  was  18  inches 
high  and  in  blossom  in  May  last.  A  field  of  clover  in 
another  part  of  the  State,  was  this  year  in  its  fourth  year, 
and  still  in  good  and  thrifty  condition.  Timothy  is  not  a 
success  in  the  South  except  in  the  mountains,  where  we 
have  seen  a  heavier  growth  than  anywhere  else.  Orchard 
grass,  red  lop,  and  blue  grass,  grow  and  thrive  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  where 
properly  sown  and  cared  for,  but  especial  care  is  needed 
to  resist  the  dry,  hot  season,  and  the  temptation  to  over 
pasture  the  grass  in  the  winter.  It*?s  useless  to  try  to 


raise  grass  upon  barren  worn  out  soil  where  a  long  dry 
season  has  to  be  contended  with. 

To  Bestroy  Briars.  —  “ J.  R.  C.,” 
Athelstone,  P.  Q.  To  destroy  briars  by  means  of  sheep, 
the  pasture  must  be  largely  overstocked.  A'hundred-acre 
field  is  too  large  for  such  a  mode  of  improvement.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  the  briars  grow  strong,  they  seriously  injure  the 
fleeces  of  the  sheep.  We  would  suggest  that  the  briars 
be  mowed,  and  the  spots  where  they  grow  be  salted. 
The  sheep  will  then  eat  the  young  sprouts  closely,  and 
will  stay  upon  those  parts  that  are  salted.  But  there  must 
be  enough  sheep  to  keep  the  sprouts  eaten  close.  We 
have  succeeded  in  this  way  in  killing  out  a  quantity  of 
dewberries,  upon  a  field  which  we  did  not  want  to  plow; 
the  sheep  being  fed  a  small  quantity  of  bran  and  oats 
daily,  to  make  up  for  the  poverty  of  the  pasture. 

Bam  for  Early  Eaml>s. — “R.,"  Pitts- 
grove.  A  Cotswold  ram,  crossed  upon  native  sheep, 
having  some  merino  blood  in  them,  or  upon  grade  or 
full-blood  merinos,  produces  the  best  early  market  lambs 
for  the  farmer’s  profit.  A  pure  Southdown  lamb  would 
doubtless  be  better  eating,  but  while  the  highest  prices 
are  paid  for  size  and  fat,  the  Cotswold  ram  would  be 
preferable  to  a  Southdown.  We  have  known  a  difference 
of  15  pounds  between  the  weights  of  Cotswold  and  South- 
down  grade  lambs  of  the  same  age  (three  months)  and 
keeping,  and  this  will  frequently  make  a  difference  of 
$1.50  in  the  price  of  the  lambs. 

Feeding-  in  Gonlliiicmcitt,  etc. — “  W. 

F.  B.,”  Packerton,  Pa.  Any  animal  will  fatten,  or  make 
flesh  faster,  when  fed  upon  an  equal  weight  of  roots 
washed  and  sliced,  than  when  fed  upon  roots  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  ground.  This  is  clearly  evident,  because 
the  weight  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  newly  harvest¬ 
ed,  is  considerable,  and  there  is  no  nutriment  in  earth. 
An  animal  will  also  fatten  and  make  flesh  faster,  when 
confined  in  a  space  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  move  freely, 
than  in  a  space  in  which  it  can  make  no  movement.  An 
animal  in  a  cramped,  uneasy  position,  can  not  be  con¬ 
tented,  and  would  probably  lose  weight,  instead  of  gain¬ 
ing.  Comfort  and  ease  is  necessary  for  a  feeding  ani¬ 
mal.  This  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  has  been  proved 
by  experiment,  in  which  animals,  fed  in  roomy  sheds, 
gained  2  lbs.  for  each  100  lbs.  of  turnips  eaten,  and  others 
in  close  cribs  gained  only  1%  lbs.  on  the  same  food.  If 
the  confinement  was  so  close,  as  to  affect  the  animal’s 
health,  the  meat  would  suffer  in  quality. 

Mill  Ibr  Grin filng;  Bones. — “  W.  R. 

S.,”  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  We  know  of  but  one  mill  that 
will  grind  bones  fine  enough  for  a  fertilizer,  and  that  can 
be  used  without  risk  of  breaking  or  wearing  out.  This 
is  the  Bogardus  Eccentric  Mill.  A  small  mill,  which 
costs  $204,  may  be  run  with  3  horses,  and  will  grind  10 
tons  of  bone  a  day.  The  same  mill  may  be  used  for 
grinding  corn  ears  into  coarse  feed  for  stock.  For  grind¬ 
ing  feed  a  two-liorse  power  would  be  sufficient. 

Care  of  Stock  in  I  lie  South. — “  W.  J. 

E.,”  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  main  trouble  with  cattle 
brought  to  the  Southern  States  from  the  North,  occurs  in 
July  and  August  when  fresh  succulent  feed  becomes 
scarce.  The  dry  fodder  eaten  becomes  packed  in  the 
paunch,  where  it  remains  undigested,  a  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  disease.  This  is  the  cause  of  what  is  known  as 
“murrain,”  which  is  a  blood  disease  produced  by  defec¬ 
tive  nutrition  and  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Cattle  should  be  taken  South  while  young,  and  in  the 
winter  season.  The  first  year  they  should  be  sheltered 
from  extreme  heat,  provided  with  pure  water  frequently, 
and  with  succulent  green  food,  care  being  taken  not  to 
change  the  feed  suddenly.  Salt  should  be  given  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  costiveness, 
a  dose  of  epsoin  salts  should  be  given,  or  an  injection  of 
soap  suds  until  the  bowels  are  moved  naturally. 

Barley  for  Horses. — “J.  C.  G.,”  Fair- 

field,  Me.  Barley  is  a  very  safe  and  nutritious  feed  for 
horses.  The  cavalry  horses  in  nearly  every  European 
country  are  fed  with  barley,  and  no  other  grain,  and  until 
recently  when  our  corn  has  been  largely  used  in  England 
for  horse  feed,  barley  was  there  the  staple  grain  for  horse, 
is  well  as  for  poultry  feed.  There  is  less  husk  in  barley, 

'.n  proportion  to  the  kernel,  than  in  oats.  There  is  no 
more  danger  in  feeding  barley  than  other  grains,  and 
less  than  in  feeding  corn.  We  believe  this  grain  is  too 
much  neglected  in  our  agriculture,  but  the  excuse 
probably  consists  in  the  better  cultivation  needed  for 
this  crop,  than  for  oats. 

Keeping  Slicep  on  Shares. —  “A 

Reader.”  The  usual  arrangement  made  when  sheep  are 
taken  on  shares,  is  to  divide  the  wool  and  the  increase, 
which  means  that  all  the  losses  are  borne  by  the  person 


who  takes  care  of  the  flock.  He  returns  at  the  end  of 
the  time,  an  equal  number  to  that  which  he  received,  and 
half  the  lambs  which  have  been  raised,  with  half  the 
wool  yearly.  It  is  thus  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  in  caring  for  the  sheep,  are  secured ;  else  there 
is  no  safeguard  against  neglect  and  bad  management. 

Good  Yield  of  Potatoes.— “C.  H.,” 
Escanaba,  Mich.,  writes  that  he  planted  3%  bushels  of 
Early  Rose  potatoes,  on  June,  11th,  and  dug  the  produce 
in  October,  which  was  111  bushels.  (E.  H.  must  try 
again.  This  yield  has  frequently  been  doubled  in 
northern  Michigan,  and  not  far  from  Escanaba). 

Varieties  of  Asparagus. — “B.  F.  M.,” 

N.  J.  This  matter  has  been  discussed  in  former  years, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  has  compared  one 
year  old  plants  of  the  “  Colossal,”  with  those  of  the 
common  varieties  of  the  same  age,  can  doubt  that  there 
are  differences  sufficient  to  make  oner  preferable  to  the 
other.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  plant  being  dioecious, 
i.  e.,  with  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on  separate 
plants,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  variety  that  will 
come  true  from  seed.  This  same  objection  would  apply 
to  Gpinach,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  which 
come  true  to  their  character. 

Sheep  massing-  5m  tine  West. — “A. 

O.  B.,”  Derby,  Vt.  Probably  the  Arkansas  Valley,  in 
South-west  Kansas,  is  one  of  the  best  places  for  sheep 
raising.  It  has  the  advantages  of  plentiful  water,  good 
pasture,  dry  soil,  moderate  winters,  nearness  to  markets, 
and  cheap  land  for  a  homestead,  with  good  and  extensive 
back  range.  It  is  also  free  from  competition  with  the 
cattle  men,  which  has  been  found  troublesome  in  parts 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Ponlts-y  for  Texas.— C.  B.  Prior,  De 

Witt  Co.,  Tex.  The  breed  of  fowls,  which  combines  the 
qualities  of  hardiness,  productiveness,  and  size,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  is  probably  the  light  Brahma.  There 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  making  underground  shelters 
for  the  fowls  in  the  mid-day,  or  low  sheds  of  sod,  be¬ 
neath  which  they  could  take  shelter. 

Mortality  anaong'st  Hogs. — We  hear 

of  serious  losses  amongst  bogs  in  the  Western  States. 
Unfortunately  there  is  little  accurate  knowledge  amongst 
the  owners  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  and  none  as 
to  the  remedies.  Thus  we  are  told  by  some  that  it  is 
bog  cholera,  that  it  is  caused  by  trichina }  spiralis ,  that  it 
is  worms,  and  others  do  not  suggest  any  opinion.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  private  individual  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  investigations  into  the  causes  or  proper  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  which  annually  cost  millions  of  dollars 
to  our  farmers.  There  is  an  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  but  this  serious  matter  is  not  considered 
there  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  notice,  or  to  be 
worthy  of  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  some  knowledge  of  it..  Why  do 
not  the  Patrons  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and  procure  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  these 
destructive  diseases  ? 

Lime  for  Canada  Thistles.— “  J.  W. 

H.,”  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  There  is  an  easier  way  of  killing 
Canada  thistles  than  to  spread  enough  lime  upon  the 
ground  to  destroy  them.  That  would  require  several 
thousand  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  best  to  plow  the 
ground  lightly  when  the  thistles  are  coming  into  blossom, 
and  cultivate  the  ground  very  frequently.  The  next  sea¬ 
son  potatoes  or  corn  should  be  planted,  and  these  crops 
grown  alternately  for  three  or  four  years,  killing  every 
thistle  as  it  appears  above  ground,  with  the  hoe. 

Profit  of  Breeding’  Mules. — “W.  W. 

S.,”  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  The  profit  of  breeding  mules  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  rearing  any  other  farm  stock. 
There  is  little  risk,  and  if  a  good  jack  and  extra  sized 
mares  are  used,  large  and  valuable  mules  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  usual  expense  of  raising  a  mule  in  Kentucky, 
is  about  $70,  allowing  oust  up  to  weaning  $50,  and  feed 
for  18  months,  $20.  The  value  of  a  two-year-old  is  $150, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $80.  Southern  planters  are  content  to 
pay  Kentucky  and  Illinois  breeders  to  do  this  business 
for  them,  and  expend  several  times  the  labor  and  care 
in  raising  cotton  to  pay  for  them. 

Injury  to  a  Plow. — “C.  T.  C.,”  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa.  It  will  harm  a  plow  but  little  to  leave  it  in 
the  furrow  over  night.  It  is  the  constant  exposure  for 
weeks  and  months  when  not  in  use,  that  destroys  these 
and  other  &rm  i  mplements.  All  these  should  be  kept  well 
painted,  and  ordinary  use  will  be  slight  injury  to  them. 
When  out  of  use  they  should  be  laid  away  in  a  dry  tool- 
house.  A  well  made  plow  ought  to  last  at  least  10  years 
in  prairie  soil  without  much  repairs,  if  properly  cared  for. 
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THE  TORSION  WAGON  SPRINGS, 

SEAT  SPRINGS,  POLE  SPRINGS. 

EASILY  AND  QUICKLY  APPLIED  TO  THE  COMMON  FARM  WAGON. 

Simple,  Light,  Effective, 
Durable,  Cheap. 


AH  Sizes,  carrying  loads  from  one- 
half  ton  to  five  tons  as  easily  as  the  best 
Elliptic  Spriiix. 

They  raise  the  wagon  body  but  little. 

They  are  light,  weighing  but  SO  to  60  lbs. 

A  horse  can  draw  25  per  cent  more  load  with 
them. 

A  wagon  will  wear  as  long  again  witli  them. 
Any  person  can  apply  them  in  a  few  moments. 
They  are  sold  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
test  in  all  kinds  of  work  for  the  past  five  years 
witli  entire  success. 

TEN  THOUSAND  SETS  NOW 

IN  USE. 

They  are  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  get  out 
of  order. 

No  more  jolting  over  rongh  roads 
for  file  want  of  a  Spring. 

Itutilizes  the  most  perfect  means  of  elasticity 
by  the  Torsion  or  twisting  of  a  straight  rod  of 
steel. 

THEY  NEVER  LOSE  THEIR 
ELASTICITY. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  postal-card  for  Circulars, 


JjUll  U  iclll  IU  3CUU  JIUOlul’LdlU  lUI  vll  LI 

SCHENCK  &  SHERXDAM,  Fulton,  M.  Y.,  Gen’l  Agents  for  tire  Erie  Torsion  Spring  Co. 


“  There’s 
Millions  In 

FOR  ALL  FARMERS  WHO  BEY  THE 

SILVER  EAGLE  PLOW, 

Plow  tlieir  land  with  it,  and  Harrow  with 
the  FRIEDE6V3 AW  PATENT  HARROW. 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  Market,  guaranteed 
to  do  better  work  than  any  Steel  Plow. 

We  shall  also  have  the  only  perfect 
SWIVEL  PLOW  in  the  market,  ready  for 
the  trade  in  March.  Entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciples  in  it,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
perfection.  Do  not  fail  to  send  stamp  for 
1875  Farmers’  Almanac,  with  full  de¬ 
scription  of  Specialties. 

1UGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CD., 

_ HICCAMURfl,  CONN. _ 

Farm  implements 

AND 

FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  the  Best  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

[REFINED! 


r 

PERUVIAN , 

GUANQ.\ 

WARRANTED) 


sPOUDRETTL 


Agricultural  Almanac  Sent  Free. 

H.  B.  GrRTFFXNGr, 

58  &  60  COURTLANDT  STREET.  N.  Y, 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
E xt i  n G u  i she r F o  v  Wash¬ 
ing  "Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees.  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
rated  Circular.  .1.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
lanufacturer.  Providence,  R.  I. 


ROUST’S  HAY  LOADER)  Improved  for 
X  1875>  including  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land.  Manufactured  at  the  Ag’l  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 

MARXISTS  IMPROVED 

Brick  Machine 

Is  conceded  to  be 
the  most  simple  in 
its  mechanism, 
and  the  best  con¬ 
structed  of  any  in 
use,  and  can  be 
run  by  cheaper 
help.  It  grinds 
and  tempers  its 
orvn  clay,  does  its 
own  molding,  and 
delivers  tile  bricks 
with  good  square 
corners  and  well 
defined  edges. 

It  is  being  gen¬ 
erally  adopt  ed  and 
used  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick  manu¬ 
facturers.  Made 
and  sold  by  the 
AMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Clileoi.ec, Mass. 


BRICK  AMD  TILE  MACHINES. 

The  oldest,  and  most  reliable  Tile  Machine  in  the  market, 
with  late  improvem '  ni<.  The  most  simple  and  durable. 
For  particulars  with  regard  to  either  Brick  or  Tile  Ma¬ 
chines,  address  J.  W.  PENF1ELD,  Willoughby,  Lake  Co.,  O. 


Self- Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  <5ut  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 

State  your  weight 
for  i  ll  list  r  a  red 
ferent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Chairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
hands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  <1  i  1- 
priccs. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  Si  rintl  St., 
X.  Y.  City. 


Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower. 

Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  Seed, 
Hemp,  Flax  etc. 


Five  acres  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  four  of 
Oats  or  Grass  Seed  per  hour,  and  the  work 
done  belter  than  by  any  other  means  what¬ 
ever.  Price  810.  Agents  in  all  parts  of  Hie 
country.  Send  for  circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
(''accessors  to  D.  K,  Goodell,) 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  N.H. 


Holbrook’s  “  New  Regulator  ”  Seed  Drill 

^  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 


Vegetal ... 
The  Standard  machine. 


Boxed. 


cgularity. 

—  _  Remodeled  for  1875. 

Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim- 
’  ,  durable,  easiest  handled,  OPEN  WHITE 
Seed  Conductor  shows 
tiie  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 
Made  by  E.E.LUMMUS  &  Co. 
UO  S. Market  St.  Boston, Mass* 


Ellen’s  Planet  Jr.  Silver  Medal 

Hand  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes.  Three  new 
styles.  They  “  sow  like  a  charm,"  and  hoe  ZieMcr, 
easier,  and  six  times  faster  than  the 
hand  hoe.  S.  L.  ALLEN  <fe  CO.,  Mfrs. 

119  S.4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.1 
A  Live  Agent  Wanted  in  every  town. 


Matthews’ Garden  Seed  Brill 

lias  proved  itself  superior  to  any  other  ever  produced^ 
Before  buying  any  send  for  circular.  - — ^ 

J.  13.  SMALL,  ( 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


cessnr  to  F.F.  Holbrook  &  Co.) 


illtt':  MUUttUUUMimmiil|ir-1l^iinpslMlinBimnniimpr[iiiin|;ii|iii|iiifjf.j|ffl»iifiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  'M 

-sFe  a  :S-.0  Vi/  ff? 


C  irculars  free.® 


N.  P.  MIX,  Avenue,  O* 
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Hexamer’s  Prong-Hoe 

Is  the  best  hand  cultivating  tool  in  use. 

PRICE  $1.50. 

For  sale  by  all  Agricultural  and  Hardware 
Dealers”1  this  Country  and  abroad.and  at  wholesale  by 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY, 
Sole  licensees  under  the  trade  mark, 

P  O  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Ag’l  Implements,  Machinery,  Seeds  and  Fertilizers. 


2,000 


CARHART’S  PATENT  TWO-IIOltSE  PULVERIZING 
CULTIVATORS  have  been  sold,  and  those  that  have 
bought  and  used  them  say  that  they  save 


DOLLARS 


in  their  Labor  Account,  and  they  answer  all  purposes  90 
times  out  of  a  hundred  of  a  Wheel  Cultivator,  and  at  least 
100  per  cent 

SAVED  IN 

the  first  investment.  They  are  Cheap,  Durable,  of  Very 
Light  Draft,  easily  handled,  the  deptli  regulated  by  a  simple 
movement  of  a  Lever  convenient  to  the  Hand  ol  the  Driver. 
You  will  get  more  value  for  your  money  in  this 

ONE  PURCHASE 

than  in  an v  other  implement  you  ever  placed  upon  your 
farm  Price  $22.  We  will  continue  our  oiler  of  last  season, 
viz  -  we  will  allow  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  when  the  cash 
accompanies  the  order,  on  all  orders  coining  from  localities 
where  the  Cultivator  has  been  herctotore  unknown. 
Warranted  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Circular  and  testimonials  to 

BKA.DL.EY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GALE’S  HAT,  STRAW  &  STALK  COTTERS, 

for  hand  or  horse-power— are  much  lower  in  price,  cut 
faster,  easier,  and  are  more  durable  than  any  other.  Also 
the  best  and  cheapest  Turnip  and  Carrot  Cutter.  Don’t  pay 
till  von  have  tried  them  on  your  farm  and  like  them.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Warren  gale, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Best  English  Make. 
Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  — is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Thomas  T.  Taskek,  Jr., 


Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker. 


MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO, 

PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  'rubber  coated.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters’  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Lamp  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery',  &c. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle  ;  Clydesdale  Horses ;  Cotswold  Sheep;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and’  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

GUILBEET,  Ever; 


rgreen  Parm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

>f  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 


BLAKE’S  PATENT  STONE  AND  ORE  DREAMER. 

New  Patterns,  with  Important  Improvements  and  Abundant  Strength. 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  hard  and  brittle  substances,  such  as  STONE 
for  making  the  most  perfect  McaDA.M  ROADS,  and  for  making  the  best  CONCRETE. 
It  breaks  stone  at  trifling  cost  for  BALLASTING  RAILROADS,  it  is  extensively  in  use 
in  MINING  operations,  for  crushing 

IRON,  COPPER,  ZINC,  SILVER,  GOLD,  and  other  ORES. 

Also  ior  crushing  Quartz,  Flint,  Emery,  Corundum,  Feldspar,  Coal, 
Barytes,  Manganese,  Phosphate  Rock,  Plaster,  Soapstone,  etc. 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO.,  NEW'  IIAVEN,  CONN. 


THE  ISTCHELL  WaVOOINa 


THE 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  Ironed, 

AND 

Lightest  Eunning 
Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  knoivn 

EACIUE  WAG0E. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly'  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 

IN  TIIE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co., 

RACINE,  WIS. 


FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

201  Broadway,  N.Y. 

. $500,000 

. $1,319,933 

.  60,871 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Horses.  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen.  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Biifl’ and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Eggs.  &c..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Oats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  "White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE, 

U  Berkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry, 

&C.,  bred  and  lor  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY, 

and  all  leading  kinds  c'  Poultry.  Also  Magie  Hogs  and 
Cotswold  Sheep.  Send  ,->r  Circular  Free. 

L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  O. 

Pekin  Ducks,  illustrated  in  Hop.  Agriculturist. 
JU  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair  weighing62 
lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  i.  C.  C.R..  and  Cotswolds,  at  low 
prices.  Address  >v .  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

and  supplies  never  before  offered, 
will  be  furnished  by  M.  Q.UINBY.  St. 
_  _  Jolmsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

$290  Piano.  Circulars  free.  U.S.  Piano  Co.  810B’dway,N.Y. 


NIAGARA 

Capital  Stock .  . 

Cash  value  of  Assets . . 

Total  Liabilities .  . 

Net  Assets . $1,259,062 

Dwellings  and  Farm  Risks  a  specialty  at  all  our  Agencies. 

"•  HENRY  A  HOWE,  President. 

P.  NOTMAN,  V,  P.  ami  Wcc’y, 

TIIE  PEOPLE’S  ME  MIPS. 

W*  S.  BLUNT,  77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  medal  of  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  all  competitors  for  1873 
and  1S74.  For  House  and  Out-do  ora. 
For  Wells  from  6  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

I  The  Public  are  cautioned  to  look 
for  the  name,  “People’s  Pump, 
Patented  Aug. 31, 1869.’’  cast  on  the 
lid,  to  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
article,  and  to  avoid  litigation. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

Genekal  Agencies: 

Conroy  O’Connor  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
E.  H.  Leibev.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 
T.  J.  Riley,  Houston,  Texas. 
Frothingham  &  Workman,  Mon¬ 
treal,  C.  E. 

Lovejoy’s  Hew  Style 

GLASS  CUTTER 

And  Putty  Knife 

Cuts  glass  better  than  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Everybody  should 
have  one.  Any  child  can  use 
it.  Sent  to  yom- address  on 
receipt  of  50c.  and  stamp  by 

ALYAN  L.  LOVE  JOY, 

229  Washington  St., 

Boston,  -  -  -  Mass. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 

MAYNARD’S  BREECH-LOADING 
Combination  Riffles  and 
Shot’fflnns. 
CENTRAL  FORE 

Reloading-Capped  Cartridges.  Send  for 
Price-list  with  Target  Illustrations. 

Mass.  Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls. 

THE  MEW  "YORK 

EVENING  POST, 

Dally,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly.! 

TERMS-POSTAGE  PAID: 

Daily,  one  year . .$12.00 

Semi-Weekly,  one  year .  3.00 

Weekly,  one  year .  1.50 


Burdick’s  National  Feed  Cutter. 


Specimen  Numbers,  containing  Liberal 
Clnbbimg  Terms,  sent  Free. 

Those  desiring  other  publications  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  send  their  subscriptions  for  such  journals  with 
their  orders  for  The  Evening  Post  to  this  office.  Rates 
will  be  given  on  application. 

Address  WM.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO., 

New  York. 


The  Standard  Machine 
for  Cutting 

Hay,  Straw, 

AND  CORN  STALKS. 

W.  E.  Banks  &  C01 

WESTERN  AGENTS, 

34  &  36  S.  Canal  G 

Cor.  Washington, 

CHICAC-Q. 


EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER. 

B0YEH  F MM  MILL. 

Simple,  Durable,  Efficient, 
Grinds  any  kind  of  Grain,  also 
CORN  IN  THE  EAR. 

W.H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents, 

34  &  33  S.  Canal  St., 

Cor.  Washington.  CHICAGO* 


The  BEST 

Com  Shelter 

EVER  OFFERED. 

Order  Samples  &  test  them. 
Every  Machine  IVarranled. 

MADB  TO  ORDER  FOR 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

34  &  36 

So.  Canal  St. 
Chicago. 


“Every  Farmer  and 
Stock  Feeder  should  have 
one.” 

LITTLE  GMT 

Join  and  Cob  Crusher. 

Manufactured  for 

W.  E.  Banks  Ss  Co., 

S4&  88  S.  Canal  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

Com  Shell  era,  Feed  Cutters,  Farm,  School  and  Church 
Beils,  Agricultural  Boilera,  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Tread  and  Sweep  Powers,  etc. 

soil.  YOUR  CORN 

JKTH8 

Profit  Farmers  Boiler 

SAVES 

Time,  Feed  and  Fuel. 

Feed  Emptied  in  1  Minute. 

Sold  by  Best  Merchants. 

Bought  by  Best  Farmers. 

Send  for  Circular,  and  address  all  orders  to 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

34  &  36  So.  Canal  Street ,  CHICAGO. 

BUSLDRNG  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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AME  LUCAN  AGE  I O  GJLTURIST. 


HOME 

SEWING  MACHINE. 


represented,  on  very  favorable  terms. 

>Ve  invite  correspondence  from  experienced  Ascents ;  also 
from  inexperienced  parties  wishing  to  engage  in  a  safe  and 
profitable  business.  The  well-known  reputation  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  t li e  '‘Home”  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  successful 
competition  with  other  machines.  Adderss  JOHNSON, 
CLARK  &  CO.,  at  either  of  the  following  offices. 

334  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

765  Broadway,  New  York. 

203  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

141  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ell. 

2  1  South  Fifth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 
WEATHER  HOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
'safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  AB VAX  I,.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
329  Washington  St.  Boston. 
Special  price  to  dealers. 


STEEL  PENS! 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

~THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DOST!  NO  SMELLl 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  anv  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  oil  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

15.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Advertisers  should  send  to  geo.  p.  rowelt,  &  Co., 
41  Park  Row,  N.  Y.,  for  their  Eighty-page  Pamphlet, 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapers  and  estimates,  showing 
the  cost  of  advertising.  Mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


Wanted 


79  more  young  men  to  learn 
Telegraphy.  Good  situations 
guaranteed.  Address  with 
stamp.  Supt.  U.  T.  Co.,  Ober- 
1  in,  O. 


H.  C.  BLACKING. 

Patented  Aug.  12, 1S73. 

For  Leather.  Warranted  to  Soften,  Preserve,  Black,  Make 
Pliable  and  WATER  PROOF. — Agents  wanted. 

SMITH  &  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 


M  IT  >>y  sending  to  one  of  the  Oldest  Tea  Houses 
America,  TWO  DOLLARS  for  :{ 
POUNDS  of  BEST  TEA .  Kind  preferred 
mailed  f  ree  to  any  address.  Greatest  inducements  for  Agents. 
CANTON  TEA  CO.,  118  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

WE  WARRANT 

anything  we  sell  to  do  as  represented— otherwise  the  article 
can  be  returned,  and  we  will  refund  the  amount  paid. 
CARR  &  HOBSON,  5G  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 


WATERS'  NEW  SCALE  PIANOS 

are  the  best  made.  The  touch  elastic,  and  the  tone 
powerful,  pure  and  even. 

WATERS’  Concerto  QRCAMS 

cannot  be  excelled  in  tone  or  beauty  ;  they  defy  com¬ 
petition.  The,  Concerto  Stop  is  a  fine  Imitation  of 
the  Human  Voice. 

PRICES  EXTREMELY  LOW /or  cash  during 
this  mouth.  Monthly  Instalments  received. 
Second-Hand  instruments  at  great  bargains. 
Traveling  and  Bocal  AGENTS  WANTED.  A 
liberal  discount  to  Teachers ,  Ministers,  Churches, 
Schools,  Lodges,  etc.  Special  inducements  to  the 
trade.  Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed. 

HORACE  WATERS  &  SON, 

481  Broadway,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  356?. 

THE  PATENT 


PIANO -FORTE 

Excels  all  others  in  Tone  and  Durability , 
and  in  Elegance  of  Finish  they 
are  Unsurpassed. 

These  Pianos  are  used  exclusively  in  the  New  Y’ork  Con- 
servatorv  of  Music,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Profession 
and  the  Press  throughout  the  United  States. 

Before  purchasing,  write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  and 
mention  the  Agriculturist. 

ARION  PIANO-FORTE  CO., 

No.  5  East  14tli  Street,  New  York  City. 

Fai’m  for  Sal®.  Rare  Chance 

to  buy  a  farm  under  good  cultivation;  100  acres;  well  wa¬ 
tered  ;  suitable  for  stock-breeding,  dairy,  or  tobacco.  Good 
buildings.  1.7  miles  from  Hartford;  2  miles  from  two  R.  R. 
Stations :  six  churches,  good  schools,  and  markets.  Fine 
herd  of  Jerseys  can  go  with  the  farm,  if  desired. 

Address  W.  It.  HURD,  Forestville,  Cflnn. 

UKIJIT  &  TKTCK  GARWEIV  of  11 

Acres,  within  three  miles  of  WASHINGTON  CITY, 
$2000  Caslt,  or  small  advance  witli  reasonable  casli  payment, 
on  Arlington  Heights,  Va.,  2nd  range,  of  Hills,  perfectly 
healthy.  Good  society,  churches,  schools,  good  roads.  Best 
markets  in  the  country.  Land  in  line  condition.  Small  cot¬ 
tage  house  and  stable  for  horse,  cow,  pigs,  fowls,  etc.  Fine 
well  of  soft  water  at  the  door.  Full  line  of  well  selected 
and  carefully  planted  large  and  small  fruits.  Timothy 
meadow  sufficient  for  horse  and  cow,  balance  of  land  splen- 


ney  t 

is  well  fenced.  For  further  information  addr 

II.  D.  SMITH,  Arlington,  Va. 

I^OR  §AJ,E — A  Market  Garden  and  Small 
M.  Fruit  Farm,  near  Norwich,  Conn.  Containing  10  to  57 
acres,  to  suit  purchaser,  2  story  house  and  ell,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Near  II.  li.  and  excellent  markets.  Several 
acres  small  fruit  and  fruit  trees.  Address 

A.  A.  HILLS,  Greenville,  Conn. 

FOR  SAIiE  IN  TEMS. 

A  Fruit  Farm  of  30  Acres,  well  enclosed  and  well  stocked, 
2  miles  from  Austin.  Situation  high  and  healthy.  Terms 
easy.  Address  “  M.  15.  SWEENEY,  Land  Agent, 

Box  107,  Austin,  Texas." 

Fos*  Sale  on  tSae  Hudson — A  most  de¬ 
sirable  residence  and  fruit  firm— 23  Acres— Markets, 
Churches,  Schools,  &c.  Also  one  of  the  choicest  building 
sites  on  the  river,  with  3  to  8  acres.  For  particulars  address 
Box  301,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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1,000  Maryland  farms  for  sale.  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  G.  W.  CARROLL.  East  New  Market,  Md. 

$12  a  day  made  selling  Pettes 
Celebrated  Steak  Tenderer, 
and  other  wares.  Sample  50  rts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS 
&  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ACCENTS 
EOOM  l 


WANTED  AGENTS — To  sell  the  “Fife  and  Ex¬ 
plorations  of  Dr.  Livingstone,”  complete, 
authentic  ;  a  fresh  hook  ;  price  suited  to  the  times. 

"  B.  IiUSS^  *  -  . . 


B.  B. 


3SELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 


hA tt "w tTn "XT'  Strong  Concentrated  Candle 
J2  0r  £a  very  DOay.  Light.  Send  stamp  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular.  E.  H.  HAYWARD,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Sivecl  Potatoes  for  Sale  and  to  sprout 
17?  on  shares.  A  Premium  offered.  For  particulars 
and  directions  address 

ALFRED  LEE,  Kokomo,  Howard  Co.,  Itid. 


The  above  is  a  ent  of  our  No.  1  Zinc  Label  for  marking 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  etc.  Written  upon  with  our  Eu¬ 
reka  ink.  we  warrant  to  stand  the  severest,  tests  of  climate, 
weather,  or  mav  he  buried  under  ground  for  years,  without 
becoming  illegible.  Price  of  bottle  of  ink,  pen,  and  4  dozen 
zinc  labels,  50  cents,  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  circulars  and  terms  to  agents.  Address 

J.  A.  CROSS,  Fultonyille,  N,  Y. 


THE  GREAT  MUSIC  BOOKS 

For  Conventions  and  Singing-ScIi  ools  are 

THE  SONG  KING. 

By  R.  H.  PALMER. 

THE”  JOY. 

By  P.  P.  BUSS. 

THE  SONG  ERA. 

By  F.  XV .  ROOT. 

The  True  Singing-School  Text  Book. 

By  A.  N.  JOHNSON. 

Price  of  each,  §7. 50  per  Dozen. 
Specimen  Copy  of  either,  75  Cents,  post¬ 
paid,  l>y  mail.  Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CQ./Cincin nati,  O. 

New  Church  Music  Book, 


For  1874—1875. 


IP 

m 


Si  M  A,  TO  H 


By  H.  R.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Jnst  issued  and  ready  for  sale.  Its  success  already  as¬ 
sured.  Its  price  is  a  return  to  ante-war  Church  Book  rates, 
and  its  contents  new,  fresh,  and  cannot  fail  of  winning  a 
hearty  endorsement  from  choir  masters— the  musical  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  musical  public.  Specimen  pages  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

PRUCE  SI. 38.  $12.00  PER  DOZ. 


RIVER  OF  LIFE, 

FOR.  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

A  sale  of  over  30,000  in  less  than  one  year  attests  the  merit 
of  this  Book.  The  Publishers  are  confident  that  no  better 
Sabbath  School  Book  has  been  published  in  years,  and  none 
given  such  entire  satisfaction. 

Price  35  cts.  B’ds;  $3.60  per  doz. ;  $30  per  100. 


T3  lOM  AS- 

SACKED  QUAKTETS  and  ANTHEMS. 

Tliis  day  published.— Has  been  many  years  in  preparation 
and  will  he  welcomed  by  all  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Thomas’ 
Sacred  Music— and  who  is  not  one?  As  a  Quartet  Book  for 
Choirs,  it  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Price  in  Hoards,  $2.50.  Clotli,  .S3. OO. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  CHAS,  H,  DITS0N  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  B’dway  New  York, 

ALL  FOE  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Wine,  Wife  and  Song . by  Strauss. 

A  happy  Circle  Gallop . Strauss. 

La  Fille  de  Madam  Angot.  .  Waltz. 

With  Steam,  Polka . Ed.  Strauss. 

Let’s  be  Gay,  Waltzes . J.  Strauss. 

Regatta  Veneziana . F.  Liszt. 

La  Bella  Louise,  Quickstep . Rublee. 

Where  the  Citrons  Blossom .  Strauss. 

Who  is  at  my  Window . Osborne. 

Annie  Dear . Abt. 

Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  our  Catalogue  of'700  pieces?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BENJ.  XV.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

355  Third  Avenue,  New  Yorlc. 

BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  WORLD. 

Ph-fl  rv  ,  O  A  Pel’  day  can  be  made  canvassing  for 
1/  10  this  popular  Musical  Monthly.  Great¬ 

ly  improved  and  enlarged— 10  pages  of  choice  new  music 
and  20  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number.  Only  $2.00 
a  year.  Active  agents  wanted.  Sample  copies  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Address 

s.  BRAINARD’S  SONS,  Publishers,  Cleveland,  O. 

Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

and 

return  mail, 

form  SS3.00.  The  FOLIO. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Trodiar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1S72  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  Wc  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00.  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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TO  FARMERS  AND 
PLANTERS. 

Double  Refined  Poudrette  for  sale  in 
lots  to  suit  customers.  This  article  is  sold 
for  half  the  price  of  other  fertilizers,  and  is 
cheaper  for  Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  and 
Vegetables,  than  any  other  in  the  market. 
Price,  delivered  on  board  in  New  Pork  City, 
$25  per  ton.  I  ask  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimonials : 

Thomas  W.  Latham,  Providence  Co.,  P,.  T.,  writes:  “I 
would  rather  have  your  Double-refined  Poudrette  than  any 
phosphate  I  ever  used.  Where  I  used  it  on  Potatoes  it  was 
far  ahead  of  any  other  manure.” 

L.  H.  Sheldon,  Sup’t  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Reform 
School,'  writes :  “  We  have  used  Poudrette  lor  several  years 
upon  our  farm  crops,  and  for  the  money  invested  we  have 
found  nothing  that  has  done  us  so  much  service.” 

S.  J.  Kelly,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes:  “I  used 
Double-relined  Poudrette  on  Rutabaga  Turnips  alongside 
of  Peruvian  Guano  and  lien  Manure.  Where  the  Pou¬ 
drette  was  applied,  the  increase  was  thirty  per  cent  over 
the  others.” 

Milton  Strong,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  I  gave  Pou¬ 
drette  a  thorough  trial  this  year,  using  it  upon  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Lima  Beans.  Tomatoes,  and  Vines,  and  I  have  never 
raised  better  crops.  Mv  Corn  will  yield  100  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre,  and  my  garden  was  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  it.” 

Henry"  T.  Horton,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  writes:  “I  find, 
from  experiments  made  last  year,  the  Double-refineil  Pou¬ 
drette  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  to  use  on  Tobacco.  I  put  it 
beside  Peruvian  Guano  with  equal  cost  of  both,  and  the 
Tobacco  was  30  per  cent  better  where  1  used  Poudrette.” 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  directions,  etc.,  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  .  JAMES  T.  POSTER, 


66  Cortlanclt  Street,  New  York. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 


Pure  Bone  Superphosphate  of  lame. 

GROUND  BONE,  BOJVE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR. 

Tlie  large  annual  increase  of  the  sales  of  these  Standard 
Fertilizers  is  the  besL  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  »old  make  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 
£"iy  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 


GENUINE 


Peruvian  Guano. 

In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

Circulars,  containing  testimonials,  references,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  mailed  free  on  application  to 


R.  BM.CAZAR, 

P.  O.  Box  129.  No.  53  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES. 


Small  Engine  Lathes,  Small  Gear  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hand  Planers  for  Metal,  Bail  Turn¬ 
ing  Machines,  Slide  Rests,  Foot  Scroll 
Saws  tor  light  and  heavy  work.  Small 
Power  Scroll  Saws,  Foot  Circular  Saw 
Machines.  The  very  best.  Many  readers 
of  this  paper  have  one  of  them. 

Catalogues  free. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Just  the  articles  for  Artisans  or  Amateurs. 


Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OF  Till!  LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET,  NEW  YORK,  AND 


HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 


A  New  Book,  with  250  Fine  Engravings,  and  800  Pages, 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  Plants  suitable  for 
Window  Culture,  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Information  about  Plants  and  Flowers  for  the  Parlor, 
Conservatory,  Wardian  Case,  Fernery,  or  Window  Garden. 
Tells  all  about  Bulbs  for  House  Culture,  Geraniums,  Hang¬ 
ing  Baskets,  Insects,  Plant  Decoration  of  Apartments.  The 
Illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  per¬ 
fect  Gems  of  exquisite  beauty. 

**'  The  most  valuable  book  on  Plants  and  Flowers  for 
House  Culture  ever  published.  —  Gardener’s  Chronicle, 
(London). 

***  There  can  he  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams’  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  lie  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  In  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information.—  The  World, 
(New  York). 

Price,  post-paid,  ....  $1.50 


EVERY  WOWS  AftS  HER  OWN 

FLOWER  GARDENER. 

By  “  DAISY  EYEBEKHIT,”  (Mrs.  S.  O.  Johnson). 

A  delightful  -little  treatise  on  Out-Door  Gardening  for 
Ladies— Practical.  Timely,  Charmingly  Written. 

UNIVERSALLY  LIKED  BY  THE  LADIES.  Valuable 
Information  about  Pansies,  Roses,  Geraniums,  Climbing 
Plants,  Annuals,  Perennials,  Fuchsias,  Ribbon  Beds,  &c. 
Price,  50c.,  post-paid.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 


FOREST  TREES 

FOR 

SHELTEE,  0EU AMENT  AND  PE0FIT. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  FOR  THEIR  CUL¬ 
TURE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sr., 

President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  1871. 

The  Descriptive  List  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  believed 
to  lie  the  most  full  and  accurate  yet  written  for  Amer¬ 
ican  use. 

■finely  Illustrated  with  12  Full-Page  Engravings. 

Price,  post-paid,  ....  $1,50 


Money  in  the  Garden. 


A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTUP.  1ST. 


In  tliis  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient,  credentials 
"for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

the  Garden.  “  IX.  Onions. 

“  II.  Hot-beds.  “  X.  Parsley. 

“  III.  Artichoke.  “  XI.  Radishes. 

“  IV.  Beans.  “  XII.  Salsify. 

“  V.  Cabbages.  “  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants.  “  XIV.  Forcing 

“  VII.  Lettuce.  Houses. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  $1.50 
Address  all  orders  lor  the  above  Books  to 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JOLLY  TIMES 


FOE,  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


BEAUTIFUL,  AMUSING,  INSTEUCTIVE. 


Crandall's  Acrobats. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  he  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

CRANDALL’S 

Building-Blocks 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $2.25. 
No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.10. 
No.  -1,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.10. 

CRANDALL’S 

ILLUMINATED  PICTORIAL 

Alphabet  Cubes. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $3.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.25. 

CRANDALL’S 

Masquerade-Blocks, 

Makiug  300  different  aud  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.10. 

CRANDALL’S 

Expression-Blocks, 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  60  Cts. 


CRANDALL’S 

Alphabet-Blocks. 

Red,  White,  and  Bine. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  witli  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  85  Cts. 


N.B.— If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricult  ural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  .Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  aiid  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Thrashing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


THfifk  0  For  the  Middle  A 

nW  a  Region  of  Western  W  xAi 

Better  lands  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  all  the  West.— No  grasshoppers. — No  ague.— No 
Indians.— 1,500,000  acres  of  the  Incomparable  fanning  lands 
of  Iowa, ‘belonging  to  the  Iowa  It.  It.  Land  Co.,  for  sale  on 
usual  Railroad  land  credit  at  $5  and  $6  per  acre.— If  you 
want  a  farm  in  the  West  —  start  right?— Call  at  the  Com¬ 
pany's  office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  or  send  for  a  Guide. 
It  costs  nothing,  and  gives  descriptions,  maps,  prices,  terms, 
locations,  and  how  to  reach  the  lands  from  Chicago  at  no 
expense  to  the  purchaser.  Address 

JOHN  B.  CALHOUN,  Land  Commissioner. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  CO., 

92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  or  Cedar  Itapids,  Iowa. _ 

FARMERS,  DAIRYMEN,  STOCK  and 

POULTRY  BREEDERS,  FISH  CULTURISTS,  API¬ 
ARIANS.  or  any  person  that  keeps  even  a  HORSE,  a 
COW,  or  POULTRY,  or  is  interested  in  the  advancement 
and  improvement  IN  AGRICULTURE,  whether  he  lives 
in  CITY,  TOWN,  or  COUNTRY,  before  subscribing  for 
any  other  publication,  should  examine  the 


SOOK  AGENTS  WASTED 

mBokTELL  it  all 

By  Mrs.  Stenhouse  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  25  years 
t.ie  wife  of  a  Mormon  High  Priest.  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Stowe.  This  story  of  a  woman’s  experience 
lays  bare  the  “ hidden  life mysteries,  secret  doings, 
etc.  of  the  Mormons  as  a  “wideawake  woman  secs 
them.  ’  Bright,  Pure  and  Good,  it  is  the  best  new  book 
out,  actually  overflowing  with  good  things  for  all.  It 
r  everywhere,  with  everybody,  and  outsells  all  other 
books  three  to  one.  Ministers  say  “  God  speed  it .”  Eminent 
women  endorse  it.  Everybody  wants  it ;  and  agents  are  selling 
from  10  to  20  a  day!  25th  thousand  noiv  in  press!  We  want 
5,000  more  trusty  agents  NOW— men  or  women  — and  we  will 
mail  Outfit  Free  to  those  who  will  canvass.  Large  pamphlets 
with  full  particulars,  extra  terms,  etc.  sent  free  to  anyone* 
Address  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


4  Hew  Books! 


FOR 

AGENTS. 


OUR  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS.— Published 
in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  500  pp.,  now  ready.  Price  $3.75. 

Live  and  Public  Services  of  Charles  Sumner* 
5th  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price  $3.75. 


LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL 


Spirit  of  flic  Holy  Bible.— Illustrated  by  the  Old 

Masters.  600  Illustrations.  Text  in  English,  French,  and 
German.  Price  $5.00. 


IW.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.  want  a  lady  in 
every  village  and  neighborhood  to  sell 
Flowers  and  Flower  Seed  on  com¬ 
mission.  Address  us  at  Riverbank 
Gardens,  Chestertown,  Maryland. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


And  100  choice  views  for  $85  and  upward.  For  Churches 
and  Public  Exhibition's.  It  Pays  well  on  a  small  invest¬ 
ment.  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


C fold-frame  (wintered)  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  Plants  a 
)  specialty  with  us.  Ready  now  by  the  100  or  10,000. 
Also  Hoi -bed  and  open  ground  Vegetable  Plants  in  sea¬ 
son.  Contracts  taken  to  grow  plants  in  any  quantity. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Price-List  free.  Seed,  Flow¬ 
ering  Plant,  and  Nursery  Stock  Catalogues  free. 

I).  H.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

20  Hiram  St.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


OSAGE  OR  ANSI  SEED. 

Largest  Stock:.  Best  Seed.  Lowest  Prices. 

Samples  and  prices  upon  application. 

Plant  Seed  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED 

LADY. 


TEN  PACKETS  CH®!CE  flower 

itJit  1  llllliaif  SJEF.DS,  Including  Verbena 
Hybrida.  New  Japan  Cockscomb,  Pansy  Mixed,  Double  Zin¬ 
nia  Mixed,  etc.,  for  25c.  and  3c.  stamp.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  COLE  &  BROTHER,  Seedsmen,  Pella,  Iowa. 


ORCHARD  GRASS  surpasses  all  other  grasses  in 
that  it  grows  equally  well  in  the  open  field  as  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow  or  pasture,  the  orchard  or  the  woods,  and 
will  produce  more  forage;  or  liay .  Send  to  DE  GROFF 
NELSON  &  CO.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  circular. 


strawberries,  iSaspIterriesJUaeit* 
^berries.  Currants.  Gooseberries,  A“iiaragus. 
acc.,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Price-list  gratis.  S.  C.  DE 
COL',  Successor  to  the  late  T.  C.  Andrews,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


ST  RAW  SSE  It  RY  I*  LA  N  TS, 

choicest  kinds,  for  sale  by  E.  P.  HOE,  (author  of  Play  and 
Profit  in  my  Garden).  Address  at 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


All  wishing  to  Flsiut  should  send  for  a  De¬ 
scriptive  Price-List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Roses  ami  Betiding 
Plants.  VVM.  II,  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Pronounced  the  most  ABLE,  VERSATILE,  and 
READABLE  Journal  of  its  class.  Beautifully 
Printed  and  Illustrated.  National,  giving 
equal  attention  to  the  Stock  Interests  of  every  State. 
Edited  in  separate  departments.  Monthly,  $1.50  per 
year.  6tb  volume  begins  January,  1875.  Pays  can¬ 
vassers  best.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Specimen  copy  10  cents.  Address,  LIVE  STOCK 
JOURNAL  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


PATENT 

STRAWBERRY  BASKET. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Basket  in  the  Market.  Made  from 
one  piece  of  wood.  This  piece,  or  Flat,  can  be  furnished,  at 
a  saving  of  freight,  and  afterwards  put  together  very  easily. 
Price  of  Flats,  $15  per  1,000— Quart  Baskets  put  up  in  1,000 
package,  at  $18  per  1.000.  NOBLE  &  COOLEY, 

Granville  Corners,  Mass* 


2,000,000  Flower  Pots, 

And  a  large  assortment  of  Fancyware.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  now  ready.  A.  H.  HEWS  &  Co.,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


TATEM  &  DAVENPORT, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants. 

Office,  No.  1  Delaware  Ave.  Market, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Southern  Produce  a  specialty.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Consignors  advised  daily. 

Established  1862. 


Test  is  Better  than  Talk. 

CHOICE  SEEDS  for  CRITICAL 
MARKET  GARDEN  USE. 

Of  the  seeds  ottered,  I  have  myself  grown  nearly  130  varie¬ 
ties— constituting  those  in  largest  demand,  and  those  most 
difficult  to  procure  of  high  excellence— upon  four  separate 
tracts,  giving  kindred  sorts  such  distance  that  admixture 
was  impossible,  and  throughout  the  season  devoting  to  them 
constant  care  and  painstaking,  that  they  might  in  every 
respect  be  the  best.  Nothing  will  so  fully  convince  of  their 
value  as  a  critical  trial  of  them  by  the  side  of  any,  and  such 
a  test  I  cordially  invite.  My  Flower  Seeds,  I  think,  are 
worthy  of  equal  commendation. 

My  Garden  Manual,  besides  containing-the  most  complete 
treatise  ever  published  on  Hot-Beds,  is  lull  of  practical  hints 
and  labor-saving  methods  learned  in  many  years’ market 
gardening.  Sent  for  two  stamps. 

J.  R.  IiOOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


ft  IttSOEH  PEACH  —  EARLIEST. 

-12*.  Safely  by  mail,  $1. — Circular  free. 

L.  C.  AMSDEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 


^WFET  POTATOES  lor  SEED.— 

”  Large  Stock.— Nansemnncl,  Southern  Queen,  and  Early 
Bed.  $2  for  3  pecks;  $0.5(1  bbl.  (3  hush.);  $30  for  5  bills. 
Plants  in  May  and  June,  $2.50  per  1,000  ;  $20  per  10,000. 

W.  W.  RATllBONK,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


SEEDS !  PLANTS! 

•  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds*  Bedding  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants.  Send  10  cents  for  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
and  a  packet  of  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds  will  be 
sent  free.  T.  CADWALLADEIS  &  BliO.,  Newtown,  Pa. 


TO  CABBAGE  GROWERS. 


tASJYATIO.V  PINKS. 

Four  best  varieties,  white,  carmine  and  variegated ;  young 
plants  in  2-inch  pots,  $6  per  100 ;  by  mail,  $1.25  per  doz. ;  $7 
per  100.  Catalogue  of  fancy  varieties  sent  to  all  applicants. 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Having  produced  the  ArSiaagtosi  'S'oinalo 

1  am  anxious  that  every  one  should  test  its  excellence 
by  a  trial  of  genuine  seed.  To  that  end  I  will  send  a  good. 
large  paper  ol  “  Head-Quarter  ”  seed,  raised  by  myself,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cts.,  6  packets,  50  cts  ,  13  packets,  $1. 
II.  D.  SMITH,  Arlington,  Va. 


All  Market  Gardeners, 

or  any  raising  Root  Crops,  should  have  one  of  CARR  & 
HOBSON’S  SUBSOIL  PLOWS— will  save  their  cost 
ten  times  in  a  season. 


BUIST’S  PREMIUM  LATE  FLAT  DUTCH  and 
LATE  DRUMHEAD  are  the  most  reliable  varieties 
for  Market  Gardeners.  Eighteen  Years  of  careful  se¬ 
lection  has  produced  them,  and  every  plant  will  form  a 
large,  solid  head.  Send  for  our  Garden  Almanac,  which 
has  an  illustration  of  eight  heads,  weighing  262  pounds. 
Price  $5.00  per  pound,  or  50  cts.  per  ounce,  mailed.  Address 


ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower, 

Lock  Box  62,  P.  O.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Persons  wishing'  to  obtain  Small 

Fruit,  Plants,  Vines,  &c.,  pure  and  reliable,  at 
lowest  wholesale  rates,  will  please  address 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 


El  n  WAT?TI  produce  commis- 

.  VJ6  U I  VV  xilhjjj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Washing ton-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  national  Bank. 


tvcelsfoi*D°  Your  Own  Printing 

“  *  dNQ  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 

etc.  Larger  sizes  for  large  work. 
Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
fulpastime  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
Printing1  atprinting.  Send  two  stampsfor  full 
t)  o..  catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 

vress®3  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


The  “  Turtle  ”  Harrow 

is  the  best  for  all  purposes— recommended  by  American 
Agriculturist,  see  June  number,  1S74.  For  sale  by 

CARR  &  HOBSON,  56  Beckmau-st.,  New  York. 


In  tlie  Home  of  tile  Presidents.— From  Martha 
Washington  to  Mrs.  Grant.  16  portraits  on  steel.  8vo„  500 
pp.  Price  $3.50. 

Send  for  terms,  specimen  pages,  and  inducements. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

13  University  Place,  New  York. 

The  Ways 


by  Piuf.J.  V.  C.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever 
issued  from  the  American  pres9.  Dr.  Hall  says, “Every  Ch after  13 
a  rich  mine  of  information.”  The  New  York  World  says,  “It  is 

|l  BOOK  FULL  OF  SOUND  INFORMATION  FOR  BOTH  SEXES.”  Dr.  Mothe, 
the  celebrated  French  physician,  says, “Every  page  is  wheat,  the 
chaff  is  missing.”  A  grand  opportunity  for  agents!  WHY  SIT 
STILL,  complaining  of  hard  times!  This  book  will  sell.  Send  for 
•irculars;  sent  fuse.  DUSTIN, GILMAN  &  CO., Hartford,  Conn. 


New  Household  Books. 

The  following  NEW  BOOKS  have  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  Family,  and  can  not  fail  to  gratify  every 
Household  into  which  they  come. 

THE  HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE. 

A  Home  Poem.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow.  With  more 
than  60  choice  illustrations.  Especially  suitable  for  Birth¬ 
day.  Wedding  and  Golden  Wedding  GiftB.  Beautifully 
bound.  Cloth,  $r>.00  ;  Morocco,  $9.00. 

POPULAR  EDITION.  16mo.  With  12  Illustra¬ 
tions,  $1.53.  A  little  gem  of  a  book. 

CHILDHOOD  SONGS. 

By  Lucy  Laecom.  A  very  handsome  hook  of  original 
songs  for  and  about  children— pure,  tender,  healthful,  and 
finely  illustrated.  $2.25. 

“A  right  royal  singer  for  little  ones  is  Lucy  Larcom.  This 
hook  is  lor  children  what  ‘  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  ’  is  for 
older  persons.  '— If.  V.  Christian  Advocate, 

HOMES  m  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

By  E.  C.  Gardner.  Illustrated.  $2.00.  A  hook  that 
ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  who  intends  to  build  a  house, 
or,  having  one,  wishes  to  make  it  a  convenient,  comfortable, 
cosey,  attractive  home.  A  very  entertaining  book,  too,  full 
of  hearty  laughs. 


by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

RIJ  4  ftV  the  champion  book  of  the  season. 

“  THE  GREAT  SOUTH.” 

I*  OH  See  specimen  pages  in  SCRIBNER’S  MAGA- 
t  UI-WTC!  ZIN  K,  for  November. 

JluHliIS  SOD  Pages  and  600  Illustrations. 

The  most  magnificent  work  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Agents  who  can  sell  a  good  book,  can  obtain  territory  on 
most  liberal  terms.  Also  ready:  Joaquin  Miller’s  great 
work.  UNWRITTEN  HISTORY.  For  agency  address 
American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford, Ct.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

author  of  Night  Scenes,  Our 
Father’s  House.  &c.  —  over 
oflers  to  Agents  the  latest  and 


$100  A  MONTH. 

Br.  MARCH, 

200,000  copies  sold— now7 
best  book 


IN  THE 


HOME  LIFE 

Large  sales  for  the  holidays.  Send  for  circular 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  Is  the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It 
gives  correct  measurement  ot  all  kinds  of  lumber, logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  hoard,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  lias  become  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  New  Edition,  with  Doyle's  Log-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  IV.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SEND  25  CENTS  and  the  address  of  5  Persons 
and  receive  by  mail  a  Beautiful  Chromo,  size  7 
by  9— worth  $1.50— and  full  instructions  to  clear 
$20  a  day  by  selling  our  novelty  goods. 

Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 

108  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Why 

not 


[February, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1875.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Caitle . 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.'  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . 

Bommer’s  Method  ot  Making  Manures . 

Boussinganlt’s  Rural  Economy . 

Breech-Loader . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardenin  g  and  Seed-Growing . 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  .  . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener .  . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . 

Cummings'  Architectural  Details . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo . 

Dadd’s  Americau  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back  . 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back .  . 

Dana's  Muck  Manual . 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry., . 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Eveletli’s  School  House  Architecture .  .. 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo. 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture.. . 

Flax  Culture . . 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season . 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  8vo,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester's  Fisli  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s _ 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  ot  America.  8vo,2  vols . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller  s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . . 

Gregory  on  Squashes... . . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod.  and  Saddle .  . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  col.  pits 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Profit . 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hooper  s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Hop  Culture . . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis).... . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . . — 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  . 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  . 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner  . 

Monckton's  National  Stair-Builder . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons. . . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer  . . 

Percheron  Horse . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper.. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Randall's  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c _ cloth — 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack's  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture .  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 . 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Warmg’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ... 

Wheeler  s  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  . 

Window  Gardening . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  . 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  . 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 


$  2  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  50 
1  00 

30 
30 
1  75 

1  50 

2  50 
30 
25 

1  60 
2  00 
1  75 
1  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 

2  00 
75 
75 
75 
75 

3  00 
1  75 

.10  00 
1  50 

1  50 

2  50 

2  50 
1  25 
6  00 

1  75 

2  50 
6  50 

75 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
6  00 
1  00 
1  25 
50 

3  00 
6  00 
3  50 
3  00 

10  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
20 
1  50’ 
30 
75 
1  00 
6  00 
6  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  75 
3  00 
60 
40 
1  00 
6  00 
1  50 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 
2  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

75 
1  00 
6  00 
6  00 
1  50 
1  25 
75 
20 
60 
75 
1  50 
60 
1  00 
25 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
1  00 
60 
1  00 
1  50 
75 
75 
3  00 
75 
1  50 
1  50 
3  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
25 
1  50 
10  00 
10  00 
3  00 
1  50 

1  50 
1  00 

50 

15  00 

2  00 
3  00 

1  25 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

12  00 
15  00 
3  00 


Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Vouatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

O.  J.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  t  lie  following  Hooks  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Milier . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

“  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive..  . . 10  00 

“  Withers’  Church ;  Elegantly  Illustrated .  15  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bogardus' Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting . .  2  00 

Bridgemans  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols .  20  00 

Burns’s  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book . * .  1  00 

Burns's  Ornamental  Drawing  Book  .  100 

Burr’s  Vegetables  ot  America .  5  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  1  00 

Carpenters’ and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) .  10  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  125 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual  .  1  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,1122  pp.  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Fishingin  American  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husinann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . .  ■  ..  150 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  .  175 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . —  2  50 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Loth's  Stair  Builder .  10  00 

Mayiiew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers .  80 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  00 

Mechanic’s  Comnanion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd  .  175 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  .  1  25 

Norris'  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Vavnisher .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1  25 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd., .  .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much. .  1  50 


Rural  Studies. 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry. 


1 

30 
2  00 


Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . .' —  3  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  .  1  25 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  English  edition,  Svo . —  3  50 

The  Mule.  (Rilev.)  .  150 

Thomas  Fruit  Culturist .  3  00 


Trapper’s  Guide.. 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs. 


1  50 
30 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

1  50 

2  00 
3  00 
2  00’ 


Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book. 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden . 

Williard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Youmans  s  Household  Science .  . 


FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CH  ROMOS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Chromos  which  we 
are  distributing.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Chromo, 

« UP  FOR  REPAIRS  ” 

Or  for  the  Chromo, 
“LOOK  OUT!” 

Letter  A.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band. . .  .$1.15 

“  B.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  1.75 

“  C.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  2.7a 

Letter  D.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

•*  E.  “  “  “  2 K  “  “  .  2.00 

“  F.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . 2  50 

“  *G.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 4.00 

For  the  Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF  BREWING” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.15 

“  2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  ....  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  —  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2 K  “  ”  .  2.00 

“  6.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  .  4.00 


Address  orders,  specifying  by  its  letter  or  number  the  frame 
desired,  and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

845  Broadway,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBE 

N  0  W 

FOR  THE 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST, 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Full  of  Good  Things, 
For  Fathers  and  Mothers, 
For  Children  and  Youth, 
BST5  For  Everybody, 

When  the  large  expense  involved  in 
providing  its  interesting  and  varied  read¬ 
ing  matter,  and  its  great  number  of 
superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  it  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  $1 .50  a 
year  ;  four  copies  for  $5  ;  ten  copies  for 
$12 ;  twenty,  or  more,  $1  each  ;  to  which 
ten  cents  must  he  added  and  sent  with 
each  subsertytion,  whether  singly  or  in 
clubs,  to  pre-pay  postage  for  the  year 
1875,  which  fnust  be  done  in  New  York 
City,  by  the  Publishers. 

BETTEB  YET. 

To  every  new  Subscriber  for 
1875,  that  is,  for  the  whole  of  Vol.  34, 
the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Three  beauti¬ 
ful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and  entitled 
“Mischief  Brewing,”  “Up  for  Re¬ 
pairs,”  and  “  Look  Out  !  ”  have  been 
reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Chromos 
are  in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  given  to 
new  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING,” 
“UP  FOR  REPAIRS.” 
“LOOK  OUT!” 

but  the  choice  must  he  named  at  the  time 
of  subscribing. 

The  chromo  selected  will  he  delivered 
at  245  Broadway  free  of  $/ targe.  If  to  go 
by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For 

25  cents  It  will  be  mounted. 
Varnished,  Packed,  sent 

Post-paid. 

N.  B. — The  Chromo  will  be  delivered : 
At  the  office,  Unmounted, ..  .Free. 
“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cts.  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10c.  “ 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cts.  extra. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful 
Premiums  are  offered  to  canvassers 
for  the  American  Agriculhirist.  Send  to 
the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supple¬ 
ment,  containing  the  Table  of  Terms,  and 
full  Descriptions  of  Premiums.  Get  your 
friends  to  join  yon,  and 

e35  SUBSCRIBE  TO-DAY. 

ORANCE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


[February, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1875.] 


REMINGTON 


SEWING  MACHINES - FIRE-ARMS - 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
-^noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  lock  stitch. 

It  is  a  shuttle  Machine  with  automatic  dkop  feed.  De¬ 
sign  beautiful,  and  construction  the  very  best. 

The  Remington  Sewing  3Iacliine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 

new  Rouble-Barrelled  Breech-Loading  Shot- 


Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cabtbidges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.—  Improved 

Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hat  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

281  &  283  Broadway,  New  York.  Arms. 

Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 

Chicago,  237  State  Street,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 
Boston,  332  Washington  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Cincinnati,  1S1  West  4th  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Utica,  129  Genesee  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  De  Give’s  Opera  House,  Marietta  Street,  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  321  Seventli  Street,  Sewing  Maciiines 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  810  Chestnut  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

Applications  for  Agencies  constantly  received,  and 
should  he  addressed  to  our  Principal  Office. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 


The  Great  Southwest! 

To  all  Persons  desiring  Homes 
in  the  Great  and  Prosperous  West, 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

Give  a  Cordial  invitation  to  visit  their  lands  in 

Central  and  Southwest  Missouri, 

which  possess  all  the  Requirements  of  Good  Climate,  Good 
Soil,  Good  Water,  and  Good  Health,  with  long  and  Cool 
Summers,  and  Short  and  Mild  Winters. 

1,200,000 

Acres  of  Prairie  and  Timber  Lands 

are  offered  for  Sale  at  Low  Price  and  on  Long  Time— Terms 
in  Fact  made  to  Suit  Purchasers,  who  are  Furnished  with 
FREE  TRANSPORTATION  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Lands,  at 
the  Company's  Office  in  St.  Louis. 

For  particulars  in  pamphlets  witli  maps,  address 
A.  L.  DEANE, 

Land  Commissioner  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
25  S.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AUTOMATIC 

PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 
Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

Haetford  Pump  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Mason  C.  Weld, 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
American  Machine  Co., 

430  Walnut  St„  Phila. 


A  full  description  of  the  pump  may  be  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1874,  of  tbe  American  Agriculturist. 


Halladay’s  Improved 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  now  in  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00., 

Batavia,  III. 


E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,*- Remington  Ag’l  Co,,  ELION,  N.  Y, 


CLAVERACK  College  and  Hudson  River  Inst.,  at  Claver- 
ack,  N.Y.  20  Instructors.  Alonzo  Flack,  Ph.  D..  Pres. 


STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

FOR 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture  ; 
or.  Homes  for  Every  One. — Witli  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost ;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Honckton’s  National  Stair-Builder.— Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
In  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Mtoncli ton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Join¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 1,000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Tillage  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs  Bay-Windows.  Verandas, 
Torches,  Piaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 


Wood  ward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

— 1S8  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. — Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2  00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  Peoj’le.— 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 
Fences,- Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Eveletli’s  School-House  Architecture.— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-IIonses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of 
neating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$0.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  two  following  voluntary  notices  of  this  book  are 
specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  December  9th,  1S74. 

“  Vour  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

"March  23 d,  1874. 

‘‘If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  tills  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 


BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES. 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

Tills  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  tlie  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  both  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  hound  in  beveled  boards. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway  New  York. 
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REMINGTON 

SEWING  MACHINES - FIRE  -  ARMS - 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
A-noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  bock  stitch. 

It  is  a  Shuttle  Machine  with  automatic  drop  feed.  De¬ 
sign  beautiful,  and  construction  the.  very  best. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Pbogp.ess— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


<333 


Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  heauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  OF 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cap.tridges,  etc. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 

new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Loading  Shot- 


AGRICUIiTURAIj  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

281  &  283  Broadway,  New  York.  Arms.  *  • 

Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 

Chicago,  237  State  Street,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 
Boston,  332  Washington  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Cincinnati,  181  West  4th  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Utica,  129  Genesee  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  De  Give’s  Opera  House,  Marietta  Street,  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  521  Seventh  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  810  Chestnut  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

Applications  for  Agencies  constantly  received,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  our  Principal  Office. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES: 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


The  two  following  voluntary  notices  of  this  book  are 
specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  December  9 th,  1874.  * 
“  Tour  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

"March  23d,  1874. 

"If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  i  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my- 
aelf  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  tliis  work,  which  has  everywhere  beoome  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  "  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
'  'grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
Is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
•  In  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea- 
Vppre  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade, 
ilfhe  work  Is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 


sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose ;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade;. 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN 

FLOWER  GAEDENEK. 

By  “DAISY  EYEBRIGHT,”  (Mrs.  S.  O.  Johnson). 

A  delightful  little  treatise  on  Out-Door  Gardening  for 
Ladies— Practical,  Timelv,  Charmingly  Written. 

UNIVERSALLY  LIKED  BY  THf)  LADIES.  Valuable 
Information  about  Pansies,  Roses,  Geraniums,  Climbing 
Plants,  Annuals,  Perennials,  Fuchsias,  Ribbon  Beds,  &c. 
Price,  50c.,  post-paid.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 


FOREST  TREES 

FOR 

SHELTER,  ORNAMENT  AND  PROFIT. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  FOR  THEIR  CUL¬ 
TURE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sr„ 

President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  1871. 

The  Descriptive  List  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  believed 
to  tie  the  most  full  and  accurate  yet  written  for  Amer¬ 
ican  use. 

Finely  Illustrated  with  12  Full-Page  Engravings. 
Price  post-paid,  .  .  .  .  $1.50 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  near 
Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Tinted  Calling  Cards  with  your  name  neat- 

ly  printed,  and  12  varieties  of  choice  flower  seeds 
sent  post-paid,  for  50  cts.  STAR  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

Free!  Free!  Free! 

The  Pioneer. 
The  Pioneer. 
The  Pioneer. 

“  I  hear  the  tread  of  Pioneers.’' 

THE  PIONEER,  a  handsome  illustrated 
newspaper,  with  broad  columns  and  large  type, 
containing  information  for  everybody,  sent  free 
to  all  parts  of  tlie  World. 


It  contains  the  New  Homestead  Law, 
an  original  article  on  Forest  Culture,  also 
on  Health,  with  a  great  deal  of  other  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  found  only  in  this  paper. 


SEND 

FOR 

IT 

AT 

ONCE  i 

SEND 

FOR 

IT 

AT 

ONCE  J 

SEND 

FOR 

IT 

AT 

ONCE  l 

IT  WILL  ONLY  COST 
YOU  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


New  Number  for 
January  Just  Out. 

ADDRESS 

O.  IP.  DAlVTS, 
Land  Commissioner,  U.P.  R.R,, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y. 

THE  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ROUTE. 

This  is  the  Pioneer  line  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  was  the  first  to  connect  with  the  great  Pacific 
roads’  and  form  the  OVERLAND  ROUTE.  This  line  is 
the  shortest  rail  line  between  Chicago  and  Omaha ;  the  track 
is  of  the  best  steel  rail ;  and  all  the  appointments  are  first- 
class  The  trains  that  run  over  this  line  are  made  up  of 
elegant  new  Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping 
Coaches  built  expressly  for  this  line,  luxurious,  well  light- 
ed  and  well  ventilated  Day  Coaches,  and  pleasant  lounging 
and  smoklnn-  ears  The  cars  are  all  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Miller  Safety  Platform,  and  natcntTJuffers  and  Coup¬ 
lings,  Westinghouse  Safety  Air  Brakes,  and  every  other  ap¬ 
pliance  that  has  been  devised  for  tlie  safety  of  passenger 
trains.  All  trains  are  run  bv  telegraph.  In  a  word,  tips 
GREAT  CALIFORNIA  LINE  has  the  best  and  smoothest 
track,  and  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable  equipment  of 
any  road  in  the  West;  and  has  no  superior  in  tlie  country. 
It  Is  eminently  the  favorite  route  with  Chicagoans. traveling 
west,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  traveling  public  to  be  the 
popular  linefor  all  points  In  Western  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wy* 
oming,  Colorado.  TJtah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

All  Coupon  Ticket  Agents  sell  tickets  by  this  route.  If 
you  are  going  West,  you  should  try  this  route. 

This  is  the  route  to  take  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Burlington  <fc  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co’s  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  Buy  yonr  tickets  via  the  Ch.  &  N.  W.  R.  W.  for 
MllwaukeeJ3t.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Green  Bay  and  all  points- 
North  and  West  of  Chicago.  It  mens  the  best  routes,  . 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

General!  Superintendent.  General  PftBsengcr  Agent* 
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SNIPE  SHOOTING.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  first  game  hini  that  it  is  permissable  to  shoot, 
after  winter  is  over,  is  Wilson’s,  or  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  called,  “English”  Snipe,  and  no  other 
of  the  snipes  is  pursued  so  eagerly,  or  esteemed 
more  highly  by  the  sportsman.  Lying  well  before 
the  dog,  taking  wing  swiftly,  with  a  zig  zag  motion, 
requiring  a  keen  eye  and  steady  hand  to  stop  him, 
he  is  the  most  trying,  at  the  same  time  most  fasci¬ 
nating,  to  the  ardent  sportsman,  of  any  bird  that 
flies.  About  the  10th  of  March,  if  the  weather  be 
at  all  favorable,  the  Snipe  begin  their  Northern 
migrations,  travelling  principally  at  night ;  their 
peculiar  squeaking  note  may  he  detected  by  a  prac¬ 
ticed  ear,  as  they  pass  to  thoir  feeding  grounds, 


which  in  the  spring  are  along  the  meadow  lands 
and  skirts  of  uplands,  where  spring  brooks  drain 
from  low  swamps.  A  peculiar  feature  is  their 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  atmospheric  changes ; 
they  may  one  day  abound  along  the  drains  and 
thickets,  hut  if  in  the  night  the  wind  should 
change,  only  a  few  birds  will  he  found.  On  a  dark, 
chilly,  windy  day,  such  as  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  snipe  may  he  found  among  hunches  of 
Cat-tails,  and  even  in  very  open  woods  bordering 
the  meadows.  A  good  dog  is  required,  one  of  keen 
nose,  and  obedient  disposition,  as  aheadstrong  dog 
may  disturb  a  meadow  full  of  birds,  and  not  only 
spoil  sport,  hut  the  sportman’s  temper  for  the  day. 


There  are  other  species  of  snipe  hunted,  hut 
none  so  prized  as  the  English  Snipe.  Bay  Snipe 
are  shot  over  decoys,  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the 
water,  while  the  shooter  taking  his  place  behind  a 
screen  of  hay,  grass,  or  other  shelter,  thins  out 
the  flocks  by  repeated  shots,  killing  great  numbers. 
But  this  is  hardly  deemed  sport  by  the  snipe  shoot¬ 
er,  who,  priding  himself  upon  his  indifference  to 
rain,  mud,  and  cold,  and  the  fatigue  of  jumping 
ditches,  crawling  out  of  bog  holes,  and  involun¬ 
tary  baths  in  spring  ditches,  finds  his  game  with, 
the  aid  of  his  dog ;  gives  it  a  fair  chance,  cuts  it 
down  clean  and  suddenly,  and  does  not  leave  a 
dozen  wounded  birds  to  flutter  away  and  perish. 
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Farmers  nni«l  Sjxotrtsmieni. — F.  D.  Cur¬ 
tis,  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y  ,  informs  us  that  a 
valuable  brood  mare  of  his  was  found  dead  in  his  field, 
having  been  fatally  shot  by  a  so-called  sportsman.  The 
shooting  of  farm  animals  by  trespassers,  and  the  worry¬ 
ing  of  sheep  by  curs  accompanying  them,  is  far  too  com¬ 
mon,  and  farmers  are  obliged,  in  self  defence,  to  com¬ 
bine  to  prevent  such  trespass  and  its  consequences. 
There  should  be  no  shooting  over  farms  without  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  owners,  and  protective  legislation  is  very 
necessary  to  secure  farmers  from  the  annoyance  and  loss 
which  occur  every  year.  Although  every  citizen  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  “  bear  arms,”  he  is  not  privileged  to  use  them 
to  his  neighbor's  injury  or  annoyance. 

Miitchiaig  of  Eggs. — “S.  W.  J.,”  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  eggs  of  “fancy” 
fowls  should  not  hatch.  There  ought  to  he  no  good 
r  ason  why  they  should  not.  The  mere  transportation 
should  not  affect  them,  as  eggs  have  been  shipped  from 
the  East  Indies  to  England,  and  yet  25  per  cent,  of  them 
produced  chickens.  The  most  probable  cause  is  the 
close  confinement  of  the  fowls  in  yards.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  in  natural  history,  that  many  species  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  will  not  breed  in  confinement. 
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A  BI  ERIC  A  N  A  G  III  C  U  L  T  U  R  1ST. 

NEW  YORE,  MARCH,  1875. 

Spring  lias  come  ! — At  least  the  Almanac  says  so. 
Many  wlio  read  this  page  have  already  had  their 
plows  afield  for  some  time,  and  are  well  along  with 
the  work,  while  to  others,  the  announcement  that 
“  spring  has  come  ”  will  seem  altogether  prema¬ 
ture  ;  as  they  look  out  upon  their  snow-covered 
and  frost-bound  fields,  they  are  quite  sure  that 
whatever  the  calendar  may  say  about  the  seasons, 
what  is  practically  spring  to  them  is  still  some 
weeks  in  the  future.  This  wide  difference  in  the 
seasons  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  extent 
of  our  country — in  one  direction  at  least ;  from 
Florida,  where  winter  and  spring  are  separated  by 
an  inappreciable  boundary,  to  Canada,  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  summers  short,  what  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  climate  and  diversity  of  products  ! 
Spring  has  opened  long  ago  to  our  Southern  friends, 
and  as  it  advances  northward,  awakening  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  calling  the  farmer  to  new  labors,  it  occu¬ 
pies  fully  two  months  in  the  transit.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  extreme  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  our  territory,  while  they  are  marked  in 
a  different  manner,  are  equally  great.  The  Agricul¬ 
turist  finds  readers  among  the  orange  groves  of 
Florida,  and  the  lumber  camps  of  Michigan  and 
Maine  ;  it  is  taken  in  the  manufacturing  villages  of 
New  England,  among  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  rich  prairie  lands  of  what 
a  little  while  ago  was  called  “the  west.”  In  the 
plateaus  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  among  the 
vineyards  and  wheat  lands  of  California,  up  the 
coast  to  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  down  the  coast  to 
Mexico,  are  cultivators  of  the  soil  who  turn  to  its 
pages  for  instruction  and  aid.  Besides  all  these  di¬ 
verse  conditions  under  which  its  readers  live  with¬ 
in  our  own  territory,  it  goes  to  all  other  countries 
— Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Japan.  That  a  jour¬ 
nal  should  be  found  acceptable  and  useful  to  culti¬ 
vators  so  far  apart,  and  working  under  such  unlike 
conditions,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principles  of 
agriculture  are  everywhere  the  same  ;  the  require¬ 
ments  of  plant  and  animal  life  aro  alike  every¬ 
where  ;  and  when  it  is  known  what  are  essential  to 
the  best  development  of  plant  or  animal,  any  one 
intelligent  enough  to  take  a  journal  at  all,  will  know 
how  to  secure  these  under  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  other  surroundings  in  which  he  is  placed.  So 
with  the  economies  of  farm  life ;  it  is  as  important 


to  save  a  dollar  in  Texas  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts, 
and  whatever  shows  how  the  cost  of  production 
may  be  lessened,  is  of  world-wide  application.  The 
statement  “  Spring  has  come  ”  reminds  us  that  we 
cater  less  and  less  for  the  wants  of  the  few  to  whom 
the  spring  of  the  Almanac  is  the  commencement  of 
the  season’s  work,  but  more  and  more  for  that 
great  brotherhood,  whether  their  possessions  be 
broad  or  narrow,  or  whether  they  may  live  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  who  are  tillers  of  the  soil. 


Hints  alnont  Work. 

Take  care  of  the  Health. — As  the  snow  and  ice 
disappear,  much  rubbish  that  has  collected  during 
the  winters,  will  be  uncovered.  Those  who  live  in 
the  country  are  too  careless  about  matters  affecting 
the  health.  Foul  surface  water  frequently  flows 
into  the  well.  Cesspools  and  barn-yards  overflow 
and  saturate  the  ground,  which  gives  off  dangerous 
vapors  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  warmth. 
Fevers  of  various  kinds  and  other  diseases  attack 
old  and  young.  To  clean  until  all  danger  is  re¬ 
moved,  should  be  the  first  work  of  spring.  The 
cellar  under  the  house  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Keep  the  Fed  Fry. — A  farmer  should  be  provided 
with  waterproof  boots  and  overcoat,  in  which  to 
work  about  drains,  ditches,  and  wet  barn-yards. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  rubber  clothing,  but 
that  which  is  not  subject  to  crack  is  the  best. 
That  made  by  Z.  B.  Ileywood,  321  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  of  this  character,  and  a  farmer  in  any  part 
of  the  country  may  procure  these  goods  by  express, 
by  writing  for  them  and  remitting  the  cost. 

Hired  Men. — Every  farmer  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self  if  it  is  better  for  him  to  hire  help  and  culti¬ 
vate  more  land,  or  cultivate  less  land  and  do  with¬ 
out  help.  But  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  for  help  than  to 
let  work  get  behindhand,  or  to  leave  necessary 
work  undone.  The  best  help  is  the  cheapest.  A 
married  laborer  is  as  a  rule  the  steadiest.  Besides, 
he  need  not  be  hoarded  in  the  house,  to  the  serious 
inconvenience  of  the  family,  and  the  destruction  of 
domestic  privacy.  Farmers  who  hire  constant  help, 
should  provide  a  dwelling  for  the  men,  where  they 
may  be  hoarded  by  one  of  themselves.  Farm 
laborers  should  be  paid  every  week  or  every  month  ;; 
these  short  settlements  prevent  mistakes  and  dis¬ 
putes.  Cash  purchases  more  than  credit. 

Brains  must  be  examined,  lest  they  become 
choked  and  water  remain  upon  the  crops.  Stag¬ 
nant  water  is  injurious  not  only  to  all  vegetation, 
but  to  stubble  land,  but  much  benefit  may  be 
gained  by  turning  the  spring  wash  from  roads  on 
to  meadows  or  pastures,  and  causing  it  to  spread 
as  much  as  possible. 

Top-dressing  meadows  or  fall  grain,  will  be  found 
useful.  Spread  the  manure  evenly  upon  the  snow, 
if  anyremains,  and  go  overit  with  a  Thomas  Harrow, 
or  the  brush  harrow  described  in  another  place,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough. 

Hoads  and  Paths. — Surface  water  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  upon  roads  or  paths,  or  in  ruts.. 
Let  it  off,  and  fill  up  the  holes  or  ruts  with  dry- 
earth  or  gravel  fr  in  a  bank.  A  dry  road  will  stand 
many  times  as  much  wear  as  one  that  is  wet  and 
muddy.  Paths  should  be  made  dry,  or  planks  laid 
down  for  walks  over  soft  ground.  When  wet 
ground  gets  puddled,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dry. 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed  may  be  sown  upon  the 
last  snow  with  great  ease  and  regularity.  Each 
strip  may  be  sown  exactly,  without  missing  or  over¬ 
lapping,  as  the  seed  can  be  readily  seen  upon  the 
surface.  The  seed  will  not  be  injured,  as  it  will 
not  vegetate  until  the  ground  becomes  warm. 

Fodder  Crops. — A  good  supply  of  green  foddej 
never  comes  amiss.  Cows  at  pasture  will  always 
eat  a  meal  of  fresh-cut  green  fodder,  and  it  helps 
the  milk  pail.  An  acre  or  two  of  fall  plowed 
ground  should  he  liberally  top-dressed  with  ma¬ 
nure,  and  sown  early  with  oats  and  peas,  or  barley 
and  vetches.  The  ground  must  be  made  rich,  2a 
bushels  of  oats  or  barley,  and  la  of  peas  or  vetches,, 
should  be  sown. 

Early  Pasturing  is  a  mistake.  The  stock  is  made- 
dissatisfied,  and  lose  their  appetite  for  dry  food. 
Trampling  is  very  injurious  to  the  soft  soil,  which. 
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does  not  recover  from  it  for  several  years.  The 
injury  to  the  grass  is  serious.  Wait  until  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  there  is  a  full  bite  upon  the 
pastures.  Never  pasture  a  meadow  in  the  spring. 

Plowing. — In  plowing  one  may  “make  more 
haste  ”  but  get  “  less  speed.”  No  plow  should  be 
put  into  ground  that  is  wet,  or  when  the  soil  sticks 
to  a  bright  steel  mold-board.  If  water  is  seen  in 
the  furrow,  plowing  should  be  stopped,  although 
the  surface  may  seem  dry.  The  nearer  plowing 
and  seeding  can  be  brought  together,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  crop.  It  will  be  better  to  run  two 
plows  by  and  by,  than  begin  a  day  too  soon.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  to  do  before  one  begins  to  plow. 

Implements.  —  All  farm  implements,  carts,  and 
wagons,  should  be  carefully  overhauled.  Look  to 
the  bolts  and  nuts  especially.  Use  the  Lock  Nut 
holt  which  can  not  get  loose,  upon  all  implements, 
machines,  and  vehicles.  Clean  and  oil  all  bearings 
and  gearings  of  machinery,  with  the  best  sperm  oil. 
Common  kerosene  oil  and  a  bunch  of  cotton  rags  is 
the  best  means  for  removing  gum  and  dirt.  A  few 
drops  of  kerosene  put  on  a  rusty  nut  or  screw, 
will  often  loosen  it.  A  hot  iron  held  for  a  few 
moments  to  a  tight  nut,  will  loosen  it  by  expand¬ 
ing  it.  Castor  oil  is  the  best  lubricator  for  wagons 
and  carriages.  Use  crude  petroleum  in  place  of 
paint,  upon  all  tools,  plows,  harrows,  etc.,  and  soak 
the  wood  with  it  until  it  will  take  up  no  more.  It 
is  cheap,  and  need  not  be  spared.  Oily  rags  will 
take  fire  spontaneously  in  warm  weather,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  anywhere  about. 

Seeds. — If  a  full  supply  of  seed  has  not  been 
procured,  no  time  should  be  lost.  To  lose  a 
week  or  two  at  seed  time,  because  seedsmen  are 
crowded,  or  to  go  without  scarce  seeds  because 
the  stock  is  exhausted,  is  a  loss  of  money.  The 
best,  freshest,  and  cleanest  seed  only  should  be 
used.  This  kind  costs  more,  but  is  much  cheaper 
than  poor  foul  seed.  A  change  of  seed  is  desirable, 
especially  of  such  grain  as  peas,  oats,  or  wheat, 
which  are  attacked  with  weevil,  or  deteriorate  in 
weight  in  our  warm  climate.  These  seeds  should 
be  procured  from  more  northern  localities. 

Horses. — As  the  work  season  approaches,  the  feed 
should  be  gradually  increased.  Sudden  changes 
are  dangerous.  Feed  only  coarsely  ground  or 
“chopped”  grain.  Corn  ears  ground,  (corn  and 
cob  together),  are  not  fit  food  for  horses.  The 
coarse  indigestible  pieces  of  cob  will  irritate  the 
intestines.  Only  the  most  digestible  food  should 
be  given.  A  quart  of  linseed  cake  meal  in  the 
feed  twice  a  day,  for  a  week  or  two,  will  be  a  useful 
laxative  at  this  season,  and  will  help  the  shedding 
of  the  coat.  Don’t  spare  the  currycomb. 

Cows.— In-coming  cows  need  close  attention.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  large  stall  in  a  separate  building, 
in  which  each  one  may  be  kept  loose  until  she  has 
calved.  This  will  prevent  danger  to  both  cow 
and  calf,  and  trouble  with  the  other  cows,  which 
are  apt  to  be  restless,  and  lose  milk  upon  such 
occasions. 

Calves.— The  best  heifer  calves  should  be  selected 
to  replenish  the  dairy.  Male  calves  should  be 
castrated  when  a  week  old.  There  is  never  any 
trouble  with  them  at  this  age.  Calves  to  be  raised, 
should  be  well  fed  from  the  first,  and  never  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  back.  Treat  them  kindly. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.—  Provide  separate  pens  for 
lambing  ewes.  Lambs  should  be  docked  when  a 
few  days  old.  Draw  back  the  skin,  and  clip  the 
tail  with  a  pair  of  sheep  shears.  It  is  done  in  an 
instant,  and  the  young  animal  feels  but  little  pain. 
Lambs  intended  for  wethers,  should  be  castrated  at 
the  same  time.  At  less  than  a  week  old  we  have 
simply  clipped  off  the  scrotum  with  the  shears, 
without  losing  a  single  lamb.  These  operations  are 
easier  in  every  way  if  done  early.  Great  watchful¬ 
ness  should  be  exercised  over  the  flock  at  this  season. 

Sundi'y  Matters. — As  soon  as  the  snow  melts, 
take  a  careful  look  over  the  farm.  One  can  not 
fail  to  find  some  things  that  need  to  be  attended  to. 
A  supply  of  bran  and  flax  seed  should  be  kept  on 
hand,  so  that  there  will  be  no  time  lost  when  they 
are  needed  in  a  hurry  for  a  sick  animal.  Keep  also 
a  small  quantity  of  ground  Ginger,  Sulphur,  Epsom 
Salts,  and  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  in  a  safe 


but  handy  place.  These  are  all  the  medicines  a 
farmer  needs  to  keep  for  his  animals,  if  he  is  only 
careful  to  use  precautions  against  sickness  and 
accidents.  Repair  harness.  Procure  a  stone  boat 
for  moving  plows,  harrows,  and  seed.  Remove  the 
old  heavy  shoes  from  the  horse’s  feet,  and  replace 
them  with  low  shoes  without  calks,  or  with  the 
“  Goodenough  ”  shoes.  Feed  all  animals  well  and 
liberally,  and  rid  the  slock  of  all  vermin.  Keep  all 
the  work  well  advanced,  and  then  there  will  never  be 
occasion  to  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  and  60  lose  time. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Hundreds  would  grow  fruits  who  do  not  now  if 
they  only  knew  what  kinds  to  plant  and  where  to 
get  them.  Other  hundreds  knowing  that  it  is  no 
more  labor  to  raise  a  good  vegetable  than  a  poor 
one,  would  gladly  attempt  improvement  in  this  di¬ 
rection  if  they  knew  which  among  the  hundreds  of 
sorts  named  in  the  catalogues  they  could  safely  try. 
In  the  present  notes  we  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  to  the  beginner  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  that  are  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  We  have 
not  selected  the  finest  from  the  critical  amateur’s 
point  of  view,  but  good  reliable  sorts  adapted  to 
a  wide  extent  of  country.  As  to  where  to  purchase, 
look  in  our  advertising  columns,  and  you  will  not 
go  amiss.  Send  for  a  catalogue  and  order  early. 

©rclaar«l  ami  Woirsery. 

Planting. — Preparations  for  planting  may  be  made 
this  month,  and  in  some  latitudes  the  trees  may  be 
set  out.  The  soil  should  have  been  prepared  last 
year,  but  if  it  was  not,  no  time  should  be  lost.  New 
soils  rarely  need  manuring,  but  exhausted  land 
must  be  renovated.  It  will  be  useless  to  set  out 
young  trees  in  a  stiff,  poor  soil,  and  expect  them  to 
give  a  satisfactory  return  ;  it  is  true  they  may  live 
and  bear  in  time,  but  they  can  never  make  a  healthy 
growth,  or  produce  good  fruit.  See  that  there  are 
no  low  spots  in  the  orchard  where  ice  and  snow 
may  collect  and  remain  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter ;  trees  planted  in  such  places  do  not  ri¬ 
pen  their  wood  properly,  and  are  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  early  frosts,  and  the  land  cannot  be  culti¬ 
vated  until  late  in  the  spring. 

Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time  before  vegeta¬ 
tion  starts.  When  large  limbs  are  removed  take  care 
not  to  allow  them  to  fall  before  severing  the  bark  on 
the  under  side  of  the  cut,  as  they  may  peel  the  bark 
from  the  trank,  thus  making  a  bad  wound.  Always 
pare  the  cuts  smooth,  a  sharp  knife,  chisel,  or  draw¬ 
ing-knife  may  be  used,  cover  with  melted  grafting 
wax,  paint,  or  anything  which  will  exclude  the  air 
and  rain. 

Varieties. — The  best  guide  for  a  novice  in  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  is  the  experience  of  others  in  similar  localities, 
and  one  about  to  set  an  orchard  can  make  no  better 
investment  than  the  time  and  money  it  would  re¬ 
quire  for  him  to  visit  the  fruit  growers  within  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  10  or  20  miles,  and  learn  of  the  successes  and 
failures  of  others.  To  aid  the  novice,  we  enumerate 
some  of  the  standard  varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit, 
remarking  that  they  do  not  succeed  equally  well 
everywhere.  We  give  here  the  leading  market  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples,  and  place  those  of  other  fruits 
under  fruit-garden. 

Apples —  Varieties. — If  one  lives  near  a  city  or  town 
large  enough  to  afford  a  market,  a  good  share  of 
early  apples  may  be  profitable.  For  New  York  and 
other  distant  markets,  only  varieties  that  are  well 
known  should  be  grown,  a  local  variety,  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  be,  if  not  known  to  dealers,  will 
meet  with  a  slow  sale.  Summer ,  Early  Harvest, 
Large  Yellow  Bough,  Red  Astrachan,  Golden  Sweet, 
Summer  Queen,  Williams.  Autumn ,  Chenango 
Strawberry,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Fall  Pippin, 
Fall  Wine,  Gravenstein,  Jersey  Sweet,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Porter,  Washington  Straw¬ 
berry.  Winter,  Am.  Golden  Russet,  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  Canada  Reinette,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh, 
Fameuse,  Jonathan,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Lady,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Newtown  Pippin,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Rambo,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Talman’s  Sweet,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Winesap,  Yellow  Bellflower.  There  are  6ome 


2,500  described  varieties,  and  this  list  by  no  means 
includes  all  of  the  best,  even  for  marketing,  but  it 
will  serve  to  direct  the  inquiries  of  a  beginner. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Ilanting. — The  general  directions  given  under 
the  orchard,  apply  to  this  department  equally  well. 

Currants.—  If  cuttings  were  placed  in  the  cellar 
in  the  fall,  they  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  allow.  Make  the  cuttings  6  inches 
long,  set  them  in  a  trench  3  inches  apart  and  deep 
enough  to  cover  all  but  2  or  3  buds,  pack  the  earth 
in  firmly  and  keep  clear  of  weeds.  The  best  sorts 
for  market  are  Versailles  and  White  Grape.  The 
Black  Naples  is  the  best  black.  Give  established 
bushes  a  good  manuring,  and  apply  a  mulch  before 
dry  weather  comes. 

Gooseberries  are  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as 
currants,  and  require  the  same  general  treatment. 
Unless  one  can  give  great  care  it  is  useless  to  try 
the  English  sorts.  The  American  varieties  rarely 
mildew,  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  fruit  which 
is  generally  used  in  an  unripe  state  for  cooking. 
Downing’s  and  Houghton’s  are  the  best. 

Blackberries. — If  the  old  canes  were  not  cut  oul 
after  the  fruiting  was  over  last  year,  do  it  at  once 
Manure  if  not  done  last  fall.  New  plants  are  mad< 
from  the  abundant  suckers  which  most  kinds  form, 
or  from  root  cuttings  made  in  the  fall.  Take  up 
the  suckers  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  with  a  good 
bit  of  root  attached,  and  set  six  feet  apart  in  rows, 
cutting  the  cane  or  stem  back  to  the  ground.  The 
most  generally  successful  variety  is  the  Kittatinny  ; 
Wilson’s  Early  is  a  good  market  sort.  New  Roch¬ 
elle  or  Lawton  is  good  when  thoroughly  ripened, 
but  tender  in  many  places. 

Paspberries. — Many  kinds  are  propagated  in  the 
same  way  as  blackberries.  These  too  should  be 
set  early.  Old  plants,  which  should  not  have  more 
than  3  or  4  canes  to  the  stool,  will  need  manure, 
and  later  a  mulch.  Provide  stakes,  wire,  or  some 
support  to  tie  to.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and 
a  selection  is  difficult.  Hudson  River,  Antwerp, 
and  Brinckle’s  Orange  are  the  finest,  but  require 
protection  in  winter.  Clarke,  Herstine,  are  good, 
and  usually  hardy.  Philadelphia  is  hardy,  most 
prolific,  but  not  first  quality.  Highland  Hardy  is  a 
new  sort  highly  recommended. 

Black  Caps ,  or  black  raspberries  ;  these  with  a 
few  red-fruited  kinds  are  propagated  only  by  the 
rooting  of  the  ends  of  the  stems,  they  form  no 
suckers.  Mammoth  Cluster  or  Miami,  Seneca,  and 
Doolittle,  are  among  the  best. 

Strawberries. — The  treatment  of  old  beds  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  system  of  culture.  In  the  garden 
where  the  plants  are  in  rows,  and  were  mulched 
last  fall,  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  go  over  the 
beds,  when  growth  begins,  and  remove  the  hay  or 
other  mulch  from  directly  over  the  plants  and  leave 
it  until  the  fruit  is  off.  Spring  planting  is  vastly 
preferable  to  fall  planting.  Set  the  plants  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out.  In  garden  culture  we  prefer  to 
grow  in  rows,  set  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  rows  3 
feet  from  one  another.  Work  the  soil  deeply  and 
manure  heavily.  The  varieties  are  many,  but  at 
present  we  cannot  improve  on  the  list  given  last 
year.  The  best  variety  for  all  soils  and  situations 
we  consider  to  be  Charles  Downing.  The  Wilson 
has  had  that  place,  but  it  is  of  far  inferior  quality  ; 
the  Charles  Downing  is  the  best  general  family 
berry,  and  it  is  good  for  marketing.  For  early, 
Nieanor  for  heavy,  and  Downer  for  light  soils ; 
for  main  crops,  Charles  Downing  and  Wilson,  on 
both  soils.  For  late,  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Ju- 
cunda  on  heavy,  and  Seth  Boyden  and  Kentucky 
for  light  soils.  Gen.  Cheney  has  a  high  reputation, 
but  we  have  not  tried  it.  As  a  variety  of  the  first 
excellence,  we  mention  Black  Defiance,  and  for 
great  size,  the  Champion. 

Cherries  on  account  c'  insects  and  diseases  have 
been  well  nigh  aban  '.oned  in  many  places.  Wher¬ 
ever  it  will  succeed,  the  cherry  should  be  planted. 
It  cannot  be  so  decidedly  dwarfed  as  the  pear  and 
apple,  but  on  Mahaleb  stock  and  properly  pruned, 
the  trees  may  be  kept  of  moderate  6ize.  The  young 
trees  should  be  started  with  a  low  head  and  kept 
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compact  by  pruning.  The  varieties  are  many.  The 
Early  Richmond,  a  very  early  excellent  cooking 
cherry,  succeeds  where  better  sorts  fail.  Among 
the  best  for  the  garden  are  Black  Tartarian,  Coe’s 
Transparent,  Rockport,  Louis  Philippe,  Late  Duke, 
and  Black  Hawk. 

Plums  have  been  subject  to  the  same  drawbacks 
as  cherries.  By  persistent  jarring  of  the  trees  and 
catching  the  curculio,  good  crops  may  be  had.  If 
worked  on  the  Canada  or  wild  plum,  it  may  be  kept 
small  by  pruning.  Green  and  Imperial  Gages, 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  are 
among  the  best.  The  Wild  Goose  and  other  natives 
are  not  curculio  proof,  but  are  worth  trying. 

Peaches  may  be  kept  in  a  very  compact  form  by 
proper  shortening  of  the  branches.  Amateurs  who 
have  the  time  should  look  at  the  Cordon  training 
described  in  the  Agriculturist.  Those  who  grow 
peaches  on  the  large  scale  for  market  select  such 
varieties  as  will  ripen  in  succession  through  the 
season,  without  much  regard  to  quality.  For  the 
garden,  Early  Beatrice,  Hale’s  Early,  Early  York, 
Oldmixon  Free,  George  the  Fourth,  and  Ward’s 
Late  Free,  would  be  a  good  selection. 

Pears. — Where  space  is  limited,  dwarf  trees  on 
quince  may  be  planted,  but  standards  may  be  kept 
of  moderate  size  by  training  as  pyramids,  and  are 
much  more  productive.  The  one  variety  that  suc¬ 
ceeds  almost  everywhere  is  the  Bartlett.  If  there 
is  but  one  tree  on  the  place  it  is  likely  to  be  this. 
There  is  a  wide  range  for  selection.  A  few  choice 
garden  sorts  are,  Early,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Bartlett,  Doyenne  Boussock.  Fall,  Duch- 
esse  d’Angouleme,  (on  quince),  Belle  Lucrative, 
Sheldon,  Seckel,  Beurre  Bose,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer¬ 
sey,  (quince).  Late  Fall  and  Winter,  Beurre  d’ An¬ 
jou,  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  Winter  Nelis. 

Quinces  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  a  foot  long 
set  with  only  two  buds  above  the  surface,  or  more 
surely  by  layers.  If  care  is  taken  with  the  young 
trees  they  may  be  given  a  handsome  form.  The 
Apple  or  Orange  is  the  most  generally  grown.  Rea’s 
Seedling,  (rather  scarce),  is  the  largest  and  finest. 

Grapes. — It  must  be  a  small  yard  that  has  not  room 
for  one  vine,  and  every  farmer’s  family  should  have 
all  the  grapes  they  can  eat  and  some  to  give  away. 
Those  who  grow  for  market  will  not  look  here  for 
advice.  The  universal  grape,  corresponding  in 
popularity  to  the  Bartlett  among  pears,  is  the  Con¬ 
cord.  Every  one  can  grow  it,  as  a  cutting  of  2  or 
3  buds  is  very  sure  to  make  a  plant.  Many  others  ' 
can  be  raised  in  the  same  way,  while  some  must  be 
started  under  glass.  Buy  only  one  year  old  vines  ; 
cut  back  to  2  or  3  buds,  and  let  only  one  shoot  grow. 
The  list  is  a  large  one,  and  tastes  differ.  Concord, 
Creveling,  Barry,  Eumelan,  Senasqua,  and  Wilder 
are  all  good  black  kinds,  Catawba  and  Iona  in  fa¬ 
vorable  localities,  Delaware  and  Salem  are  among 
the  best  of  the  reds.  The  Croton  and  Martha  are 
the  white  kinds  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Mulberries. — Downing’s  Everbearing  and  the 
Black  Persian  are  the  best. 

Kitchen  Garden, 

No  matter  how  far  south  one  may  live,  he  likes 
to  have  his  vegetables,  or  some  of  them,  earlier 
than  they  can  grow  from  seeds  in  the  open  ground, 
hence  some  glass  protection  is  in  common  use.  A 
spot  of  ground  covered  by  a  frame,  upon  which  are 
glazed  sashes,  is  what  is  known  as  a 

Gold  Frame.— The  frame  is  12  inches  high  at  back, 

8  inches  in  front,  and  of  a  size  to  fit  the  sash. 
Sashes  3x6  feet  are  sold  by  sash  makers  glazed 
at  about  S3  each.  They  may  be  home-made,  or 
old  windows  may  be  used.  The  sash  should  slope 
towards  the  sun.  Light  shutters  or  mats  should 
be  at  hand  to  put  on  at  night  and  very  cold  days. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  such  a  frame  much  earlier 
than  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  young  plants  pro¬ 
tected  from  cold  nights  w;ll  grow  rapidly.  The 
sashes  must  be  lifted  at  the  „-«Der  end  and  held 
open  by  a  stick  during  the  warmei  part  of  the  day, 
and  in  warm  days  be  taken  off.  Here  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  retained  by  covering  at  night,  but  in 

Hot-Beds  heating  material  is  used  to  warm  the 
soil ;  this  is  usually  fermenting  manure.  The 


simplest  hot-bed  for  ordinary  gardens  is  made  by 
digging  a  pit  2i  feet  deep  and  of  a  length  and  width 
to  suit  the  sashes ;  this  is  planked  up  all  around, 
the  rear  planking  reaching  12  inches,  and  the  front 
4  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  ends 
sloping  from  back  to  front,  which  should  face  the 
south.  The  heating  material  may  be  stable  manure 
brought  into  active  heat  by  turning  a  few  times  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  or  a  part  this  and  a  part 
leaves.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  in  a  foot  of  leaves, 
then  18  inches  of  manure,  or  it  may  be  all  manure, 
in  both  cases  trodden  down  evenly  and  firmly,  over 
this  place  6  inches  of  good  soil,  or  if  boxes  are 
used,  (see  page  99),  only  enough  to  make  the  sur¬ 
face  even.  There  should  be  strips  across  the  frame 
from  front  to  rear  for  the  sashes  to  run  upon.  The 
heat  may  be  very  violent  at  first,  when  it  falls  to 
90°  sow  the  seeds  in  rows  about  4  inches  apart,  or 
what  is  better,  set  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  have 
already  been  sown.  Another  method  is  to  build  up 
a  square  pile  of  fermenting  manure  or  alternate 
layers  of  manure  and  leaves,  beating  it  firm  with 
the  fork  and  keeping  it  compact.  This  should  be 
two  feet  wider  and  longer  than  the  frame,  made 
like  that  described  for  the  cold  frame,  which  is  here 
set  upon  the  manure  instead  of  upon  the  ground. 
Soil  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  manure,  or  boxes  may 
be  used.  Great  care  in  opening  in  the  day  and 
closing  and  covering  at  night  are  demanded,  and 
unless  one  has  time  to  give  it  proper  attention,  he 
had  better  rely  upon 

Window-Boxes,  which  are  well  nailed  flat  boxes 
about  3  inches  deep  and  of  any  convenient  size 
otherwise.  These  are  to  be  nearly  filled  with  good 
soil,  the  seeds  sown,  and  then  set  in  the  window  of 
the  kitchen  or  other  warm  room.  Of  course  water 
must  be  given  as  needed,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  with  three  leaves  besides 
the  seed-leaves,  they  are  to  be  transplanted  to  other 
boxes  and  set  an  inch  or  two  apart,  and  shaded 
until  they  recover.  If  they  grow  so  large  as  to 
crowd,  transplant  again.  We  have  given  directions 
over  and  over  again  about  hot-beds,  frames,  and 
the  like,  but  every  season  there  are  many  to  whom 
these  things  are  all  new  and  strange,  whose  inqui¬ 
ries  we  have  to  regard. 

Varieties. — Every  year  new  sorts  of  vegetables  are 
offered  for  which  superior  excellence  is  claimed. 
We  test  all  such,  and  so  do  others  who  are  on  the 
look-out  for  novelties.  In  the  following  list  we  give 
the  names  of  varieties  that  not  only  have  been 
tested  on  our  own  ground,  but  have  received  gen¬ 
eral  approval. 

Asparagus. — Conover’s  Colossal  is  the  best.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  or  plants  one  and  two  years  old  pur¬ 
chased.  In  field  culture  for  market  set  the  plants 
at  least  2  feet  apart  each  way,  (some  set  3  x  4),  and 
cultivate  by  horse  implements.  In  small  gardens 
rows  2  feet  apart  with  the  plants  a  foot  apart  will 
be  better  than  closer.  Remove  the  covering  from 
old  beds  and  give  a  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure, 
forked  in  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  crowns. 

Beans  must  not  be  planted  until  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost.  Early  Valentine  and  Dwarf  Wax  are 
good  bush  sorts  for  early  snaps.  Caseknife,  Large 
and  Small  Limas,  are  best  pole  sorts  for  shelling  ; 
for  snaps  the  Giant  Wax  and  Asparagus  bean. 

Beets  may  be  sown  after  the  ground  is  thawed,  in 
rows  one  foot  apart,  sowing  thickly  to  give  plenty 
of  beet  greens.  The  best  early  is  Egyptian  Blood, 
Bassano  is  good,  and  for  late  the  Long  Blood. 

Borecole  or  Kale,  and  Brussel's  Sprouts  are  varieties 
of  the  cabbage,  and  require  the  same  treatment.  Of 
Borecole,  the  kind  known  as  German  Greens  is 
most  popular.  The  Dwarf  Brussel’s  Sprouts  are  best. 

Cabbages. — Set  out  plants  from  the  cold  frame  in 
which  they  were  wintered,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
clear  of  frost.  Sow  seeds  for  second  early  in  hot¬ 
beds  this  month.  Jersey  Wakefield  for  earliest, 
Early  Winningstadt  and  Early  Summer,  and  Ulm 
Savoy  for  medium,  and  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch, 
Drumhead  Savoy,  and  Red  Dutch  for  late. 

Cauliflower. — Sow  Early  Paris  and  Early  Erfurt 
in  hot-beds  the  same  as  cabbages.  Give  them  the 
richest  spot  in  the  garden,  and  careful  watering  and 
cultivation  ;  even  then  they  often  fail ;  but  they  are 


so  fine  that  it  pays  to  take  the  trouble  even  if  one 
can  only  get  a  partial  crop.  Set  out  plants  that 
were  wintered  in  cold  frames. 

Carrots.— For  table  use  the  Early  Horn  is  best  for 
both  early  and  late  ;  it  is  not  so  large  a  cropper  as 
Long  Orange  and  others.  Sow  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 

Celery. — Sow  seeds  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  early  in 
the  open  ground.  Dwarf  White,  Boston  Market, 
and  Dwarf  Crimson  are  best. 

Chives  start  early  in  the  spring;  clear  away  the 
old  tops  and  spade  under  some  manure.  Propagate 
by  dividing  old  clumps. 

Corn  must  not  be  sown  till  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Among  the  best  are  Early  Minnesota,  Tri¬ 
umph,  Moore’s  Concord,  Mexican,  and  Stowell’s 
Evergreen.  If  planted  every  two  weeks  until  the 
last  of  June,  a  succession  may  be  had  until  late  fall. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  on  the  earth-side  of  pieces  of 
sod  and  place  in  a  hot-bed  ;  set  these  in  the  hills 
when  frosts  are  over,  or  prepare  a  few  hills  in  the 
open  ground  with  fermenting  stable  manure,  and 
cover  with  a  hand  glass.  Either  method  will  give 
a  crop  far  in  advance  of  the  open  ground  plantings  ; 
Early  Russian,  White  Spine  ;  Green  Prickly  is  to 
be  sown  in  June,  for  pickles. 

Egg  Plant. — Sow  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  hot¬ 
bed,  as  the  seeds  require  more  heat  than  most  other, 
Long  Purple  is  earliest,  Black  Pekin  and  Improved 
New  York  are  largest  and  best. 

Horseradish  is  easily  grown  from  sets  in  well-ma¬ 
nured  ground,  and  the  product  is  much  better  if 
planted  anew  every  year.  Set  two  feet  apart  and 
one  foot  in  the  rows.  It  may  be  planted  between 
the  rows  of  early  cabbages,  as  they  will  be  out  of 
the  way  before  that  has  made  much  growth. 

Kohl-Rabi. — Sow  Early  White  in  open  ground  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  or  sow  in  seed-bed  and  trans¬ 
plant  in  rows  ten  inches  apart. 

Leek. — Take  up  those  left  in  the  ground  over 
winter.  Sow  seeds  of  Large  Flag  the  same  as  onions. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  plants  from  the  hot-bed  and  cold 
frame  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  and  frosts 
are  over.  Sow  seeds  for  second  early,  uncover  and 
loosen  the  soil  around  that  sown  last  fall  in  the 
open  ground.  The  varieties  are  many ;  we  have 
found  Early  Simpson,  Hanson,  and  Tennis  Ball  to 
be  satisfactory. 

Melons  require  similar  treatment  to  cucumbers. 
White  Japan,  Cassaba,  Hackensack,  and  Ward’s 
Nectar  are  all  good,  and  the  catalogues  give  others  ; 
do  not  plant  until  the  ground  is  warm. 

Onions.—  Sow  Yellow  Danvers  and  Early  Red  in 
drills  15  inches  apart  in  an  abundantly  manured 
soil.  A  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes  may  be  given 
after  the  plants  are  well  up.  Onions  from  seed  are 
not  certain  south  of  New  York.  In  such  localities 
sets  must  be  planted  ;  both  seeds  and  sets  should 
be  got  in  early.  Also  put  out  potato  and  tep  onions. 

Parsley  seeds  need  soaking  for  a  few  hours  in 
warm  water  before  sowing.  Sow  early.  Thin  to  4 
inches.  The  Double  or  Moss  Curled  is  best. 

Parsnips. — Sow  early  in  deep,  rich  soil ;  the  Hol¬ 
low  Crown  or  Cup  in  18  inch  drills ;  dig  roots  which 
were  left  in  the  ground  over  winter. 

Peas.— It  is  our  practice  to  put  iu  a  few  rows  of 
Daniel  O’Rourke  or  Carter’s  First  Crop  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  thawed.  They  may  now  and  then 
fail,  but  the  risk  is  worth  taking.  These  are  not 
of  so  good  quality  as  the  wrinkled  sorts  which  will 
rot  if  sown  before  the  6oil  becomes  somewhat  dry 
and  warm.  The  best  early  wrinkled  pea  is  Alpha. 
For  main  crop  there  is  nothing  better  than  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England,  but  there  are  numbers  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  that  may  be  tried.  In  small  gardens  the 
dwarfs,  which  need  no  stakes,  are  valuable,  as  they 
can  be  put  in  various  spare  places,  between  rows  of 
later  plants  and  thus  utilize  every  foot  of  ground. 
Little  Gem  and  Blue  Peter  are  both  excellent.  Sow 
the  tall  varieties  in  double  rows  6  inches  apart,  and 
set  the  brush  between  them. 

Peppers.— Treat  the  same  as  egg  plants.  Squash 
for  pickling  and  Sweet  Mountain  for  6tuffed  pickles. 

Potatoes. — Only  early  sorts  should  find  a  place  in 
the  garden.  A  few  may  be  forwarded  by  starting 
the  sets  in  boxes  of  earth  in  a  hot-bed,  and  some 
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may  be  put  in  the  open  ground  early  at  a  venture. 
Early  Rose  and  Early  Vermont  are  the  established 
early  variotios.  Alpha  and  Snowflake  are  varieties 
of  great  promise,  and  Tliorburn’s  Early  Paragon  is 
claimed  to  be  “  the  best  early  yet  introduced.” 

Radishes.—  If  wanted  early,  sow  in  a  genfle  hot¬ 
bed  or  cold-frame.  French  Breakfast,  Olive  Shaped, 
and  Early  Turnip.  When  the  ground  is  open  sow 
in  drills  a  foot  apart  once  a  week  for  a  succession. 

Salsify—  Sow  seeds  early  the  same  as  parsnips. 
Dig  roots  left  in  the  ground. 

Scorzonera. — Treat  the  same  as  salsify  ;  by  many 
is  thought  to  be  superior  to  it. 

Spinach. — Round  Leaved  is  best ;  sow  early  in 
drills  a  foot  apart.  New  Zealand  for  summer  use 
is  sown  when  ground  is  well  warmed;  Uncover 
beds  sown  last  fall ;  hoe  between  the  rows  and  it 
will  soon  be  fit  for  use. 

Sorrel  is  valued  by  many  as  early  greens  ;  mixed 
with  spinach  gives  that  a  pleasant  acid  flavor.  Sow 
in  seed  bed  and  transplant  into  rows  18  inches  apart 
and  15  inches  in  the  rows. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — If  only  a  few  are  wanted  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  the  plants  than  to  grow  them. 
Southern  Queen  and  Nansemond  are  best.  The 
sets  may  be  grown  by  placing  the  potatoes  in  good 
soil  in  the  hot-bed. 

Syuashcs. — If  desired  early  they  may  be  started  in 
the  hot-bed  on  sods  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 
Summer  Crookneck  is  best  early ;  many  like  the 
Scolloped  Bush,  of  which  there  are  are  white  and 
yellow.  Boston  Marrow  and  Turban  are  best  late 
summer  and  fall,  and  for  winter  the  Hubbard  and 
Yokohama  are  standard  sorts.  See  the  new  But¬ 
man  noticed  on  page  48,  last  month.  The  late  sorts 
need  a  warm  and  highly  manured  soil  with  more 
manure  in  the  hills. 

Tomatoes. — There  are  many  good  sorts,  but  one 
cannot  go  amiss  if  he  takes  Conqueror  or  Canada 
Victor  for  early,  and  Trophy  for  main  and  late  crops. 
8tart  in  hot-bed  or  window  boxes  and  transplant 
once,  if  not  twice,  before  setting  out.  A  few  may 
be  petted  in  pots  to  be  turned  out  when  it  is  safe. 

Turnips  for  spring  must  be  sown  very  early. 
Early  Flat  Dutch  is  best  early.  For  late,  Red-top 
Strap-leaf  is  best  of  the  flat  kinds.  Of  the  Ruta 
Baga  sorts  the  White  French  is  superior  to  all  oth¬ 
ers  for  the  table  and  best  for  garden  purposes. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Notes  in  thi3  department  as  well  as  that  of 

Kreenliousc  and  Window  Plants. 

must  be  deferred  until  another  month,  as  we  have 
taken  more  space  for  the  others  than  will  be  again 
required.  In  the  first  only  works  of  preparation 
can  be  done  in  most  localities.  The  increase  of 
sunlight  will  stimulate  rapid  growth  of  plants  un¬ 
der  glass  ;  with  these  the  principal  things  to  look 
after  are  propagating,  killing  insects,  and  the  grad¬ 
ual  hardening  off  of  such  as  are  to  go  out  of  doors. 

- -J  ■»!  m  - - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  13th,  1815, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev  Oats 
26(l’stftft  m’tli216,001  513,(100  2,811,000  9,200  218,000  374  000 

23  d’s  last  m’tli324,000  459,000  1,617,000  13,800  57,000  407^000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev  Oats 

26  d’s  this  in’t.)i279,000  2,096.000  2,907,000  21,000  142.000  1,119  000’ 

23 d’s  last  111’tli  291,000  2,911,000  1,918,000  34,000  251,000  2,105,000 


2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  ye< 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rve.  Bariev  On 

513,000  2, 811,000  9,200  218,000  '  374J 

3,175,000  1,004,000  61,000  106,000  895,1 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 


26  days  1875. .  .216,000 
26  days  1874. .  .402,000 
Sales.  Flour. 


26  day's  1875. .  279,000  2,096,000  2,907,000  21,000  142  000  1,119 
2«  days  1874. .  .296,000  2,312,000  1,597,000  131,000  813,000  1,437, 


3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  3fal 
_  .  „  bush-  luisli.  hush.  hush.  hush,  hush 

Feb.  8,  187a.. 3.269, 000  1,408,485  50,890  266,928  945,137  137,0 
Jan.  It,  1875. .3.675, !22  1,019,900  50,889  191,470  877.014  145.6 

Dee.  7,  1874.  .4,513,396  1.220,973  15,925  108,301  890,899  135.6 

Nov.  9,  18, 4.. 3.680,141  1.727,510  19.123  117,185  794,722  135,8! 

NOV.  10,  1873.  .1.720,338  3,133,896  22,907  232,942  755,153  82,6’ 


4.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  12. 
Flour  When flnrti.  Hup..  Unrip/ 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Bye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

bbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

1815.. 

. .212,846 

1,481,150 

4,735,119 

90 

12,549 

19,482 

1874., 

..291,169 

2,9X6,000 

1,142,700 

104,215 

— 

10,900 

1873 

152,290 

705,286 

2,004,309 

- . 

6,700 

2.56 1 

1872.. 

..  - 

836,639 

2,078,208 

70,603 

— 

2,682 

Gold  has  been  up  to  115},  and  down  to  113,  closing  Feb¬ 
ruary  12th,  at  114}  as  against  112}  on  January  12th _ 

Breadstuff's  have  been  depressed  and  generally  lower  in 
price,  the  offerings  having  been  more  liberal,  while  the 
demand  for  home  use  and  shipment  has  been  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  scale.  The  export  inquiry  has  been  checked  by 
the  unfavorable  foreign  advices.  Toward  the  close, 
Flour,  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Barley,  favored  buyers  ;  while 
Corn  and  Oats  were  quoted  stronger,  these  influenced,  to 
some  extent,  by  speculative  purchases. ..  .Provisions 
have  heen  generally  less  freely  dealt  in  at  reduced  prices. 
Hog  products  have  heen  particularly  weak  and  variable 

_ Cotton  has  been  more  active,  and  quoted  firmer _ 

Wool  and  Tobacco  have  been  less  sought  after  within 
the  previous  r&nge. . .  .Hops  have  been  quoted  lower,  on 
a  limited  business. .. .Hay,  Straw,  and  Seeds  in  fair 
request,  and  held  with  firmness. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


r  eu.  ia. 


Price  of  Gold . 

112  3-8 

114  5-8 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  44  00 

@ 

5  75 

43  85 

© 

5  65 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

4  75 

@ 

7  25 

4  60 

@ 

7  25 

Extra  Western  . 

4  60 

@ 

8  00 

4  50 

@ 

8  00 

Extra  Genesee . 

5  00 

@  6  75 

4  90 

@ 

6  50 

Superfine  Western . 

4  00 

© 

4  50 

3  85 

@ 

4  35 

Bye  Flour  ...  . . 

4  00 

@ 

5  25 

4  00 

© 

5  20 

Corn-Meal. 

4  00 

@ 

4  85 

3  90 

4  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  25 

® 

1  35 

1  24 

® 

1  32 

AU  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

1  07 

@ 

1  31 

1  02 

@ 

1  26 

Corn— Fellow  . . 

87%@ 

90 

82 

@ 

85 

Mixed  . 

86 

@ 

96 

S0%@ 

82 

White..  . 

87 

@ 

89 

81  %@ 

85 

Oats—  Western  . . 

6i 

@ 

71 

66 

@ 

70 

State  . 

65 

@ 

71 

66 

@ 

70 

IvYE  . . 

93 

@ 

96 

90 

@ 

96 

Barley  . 

1  25 

@ 

1  60 

1  20 

© 

1  55 

Hay— Hale,  ^  100  lbs . 

55 

@ 

95 

55 

@ 

95 

Straw,  $  100  Tbs . 

45 

© 

65 

45 

® 

70 

Cotton—  Middlings.  P  fb 

15%@ 

1554 

1554® 

16 

Hops— Crop  ol  1874.  ft  lb . 

37 

(ib 

50 

32 

@ 

47 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ^  lb 

35 

& 

65 

35 

@ 

65 

Seed— Clover,  iff  lb . 

1054® 

10% 

11%@ 

ii% 

Timothy.  P  bushel . 

2  75 

©  2  85 

2  80 

© 

3  00 

Flax.  19  bushel . 

Sugar—  Refi’g&  Grocery p  18 
Molasses.  Culm.  Pgal. 

New  Orleans,  19  gal  . 

Coffee—  Uio(Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  ft  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  if  It . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  P  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  P  D> . 

California,  clip . . 

Tallow,  19  it  . 

Oil-Cake— V  ton  . 

Pork— Mess,  P  barrel  _ 

Prime  Mess.  19  barrel  . . .  _ 

Beef— Plain  mess.. 


2  05  @  2  40  2  20  @  2  30 


6  @ 

9  '4 

5%@ 

8% 

Nominal. 

33  @ 

39 

58  @ 

67 

55  @ 

66 

17%@ 

20K 

17%@ 

19% 

9  @ 

25 

9  @ 

8  @ 

60 

8  © 

00 

28  @ 

65 

28  @ 

65 

27  @ 

55 

27  @ 

55 

16  ® 

37  X 

16  @ 

36 

8%@ 

9 

S%@ 

8% 

50  @47  00 

44  00  @47 

50 

18  75  @19  50 
9  50  @10  50 


18  00  @18  25 
9  50  (ft  10  50 


Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  $  lb 

13%@  14% 

13%@  11% 

Butter— State,  lb . 

25 

@  45 

20 

©  40 

Western.  ^  lb  . . 

18 

@  35 

15 

@  32 

Ciiekse..  .  . .  . 

6 

@  16% 

6 

@  16% 

Beans— 1R  bushel . 

1  60 

@  1  70 

1  40 

®  2  30 

Peas— Canada,  free.  1?  bu  ... 

1  25 

@  1  35 

1  15 

@  1  25 

Eggs— Fresh,  #  dozen  .... 

29 

@  33 

33 

@  42 

Poultry— Fowls . 

10 

@  18 

8 

@  17 

Turkeys—'#  ft . 

10 

@  17 

12 

@  18 

Geese,  P  pair .  .  . 

1  00 

®  2  25 

1  3 1 

@  2  12 

Ducks,  p  pair . 

50 

@  1  00 

— 

@  - 

Pigeons,  P  pair . 

— 

®  - 

30 

a  35 

Grouse,  $  pair . 

50 

@  6.) 

35 

@  50 

Partridges.  ?!  pair . 

40 

©  65 

70 

©  1  00 

Venison,  P  tb  . 

10 

@  16 

— 

@  — 

Wild  Ducks,  P  pair . 

40 

©  1  75 

40 

@  1  50 

Wild  Turkeys,  P  lb . 

15 

@  20 

15 

@  20 

Quail,  P  dozen . 

90 

@  2  00 

1  50 

©  1  75 

Hares.  $  pair . 

SO 

©  50 

45 

©  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

30 

@  40 

35 

@  40 

Turnips  P  bbl . 

1  00 

@  1  25 

1  25 

@  1  37 

Cabs  vgks— ^  100 . 

4  00 

@  7  50 

5  00 

@  8  00 

Onions— $  bbl . 

2  25 

@  3  00 

2  25 

@  3  50 

Potatoes— P  bbl . 

1  62 

@  2  25 

1  50 

@  2  12% 

Sweet  Potatoes— $  bbl . 

3  00 

<a  4  00 

3  50 

@  4  00 

Broom-corn . 

9 

@  15 

0 

@  15 

Grapes,  P  lb . 

8 

@  9 

— 

@  - 

Apples— barrel . 

1  00 

@  2  25 

1  00 

®  2  25 

Cranberries— P  bbl . 

5  00 

@10  00 

4  no 

@  9  50 

Green  Peas,  new,  P  bushel.. 

1  85 

®  1  90 

1  85 

©  1  90 

Squash,  P  bbl. . 

— 

@  - 

1  75 

@  2  25 

Kew  York  Iflve-Siock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 


Jan.  18  .  8,923  153  619 

Jan.  25 .  9.474  74  G29 

Feb.  1  .  7,281  121  850 

Feb.  8 .  8,148  80  690 

Total  for  4  Weeks..  33,826  423  2,TSS 

do./oj'pi'eu.4IFeet.s29,808  318  3,097 


28,053  37,936  75,684 
25,476  35,474  71,127 
23,655  24,850  56,757 
18,229  29,685  56,902 
95,483  127,945  260,470 
75,412  134,935  243,600 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week.....  . 
do.  no.  last  Month.. 

.  8,456 

107 

697 

23,870 

31,986 

.  7,452 

79 

774 

18,800 

33,734 

do.  do.  prev's  Month. 

.  8,254 

70 

1,269 

23,346 

49,442 

Beeves.— The  market  during  the  past  month  has 
been  an  unfortunate  one  for  sellers.  Unfavorable  weath¬ 
er  and  dull  business  has  depressed  prices  and  weakened 
the  market.  The  worst  business  of  the  season  has  been 
done  in  the  past  four  weeks.  At  the  close  there  was  a 
little  improvement,  which  helped  to  meet  the  advance  in 
the  West,  but  the  market  was  weak.  The  new  Stock 
Yards  at  60th  to  65th  sts.,  were  opened  on  Feb.  8,  and 
hereafter  no  business  will  be  done  on  Sundays.  Mon¬ 
day  will  be  the  opening  day,  and  yards  and  scales  are  to 
be  locked  on  Sundays  by  united  consent  at  all  market 
places.  Prices  at  the  close  ruled  }c.  to  }c.  ib.  above 
last  week,  with  sales  at  8}@13}c.  ib  for  native  to  extra 
steers  to  dress  54  to  58  lbs.  gross  cwt. 

Tlie  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 

WEEK  ENDING 

Jan.  13 . 8 

Jail.  25 . 

Feb.  1 . 

Feb.  8 _ 


Ban  ye. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

8  @14%e. 

10%@11%c. 

11  c. 

7  ©13%c. 

7  @14  c. 

10  @11  c. 

10  KC. 

10  @10%c. 

10^c. 

8  @14  c. 

10%@11  c. 

10&C, 

Milcli  Cows.— The  market  for  cows  has  been 
steady  and  fair.  There  was  a  demand  for  all  sorts  at  $45 

@$90  per  head  for  cow  and  calf _ Csilves.— The  sale 

for  calves  has  been  dull,  but  an  improvement  was  notice¬ 
able  at  the  close  for  milk  fed  veals.  The  best  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  veals  sold  at  11c.  $  a,  others  at  8}@10}c.  $  lb; 
grassers  brought  $8@$17  $  head,  the  latter  price  being 
paid  for  fine  western  calves. ...  Sheep.— The  markot 
has  been  very  unsteady  for  this  stock  ;  generally  prices 
have  given  way  for  poor  sheep.  At  the  close  fair  to 
prime  sheep  were  fully  }c.  $  B  better,  bringing  7}@8c. 

B.  Poor  sheep  were  selling  from  ,'}c.@5}c.  f}  ib _ 

Swine. — There  have  been  no  live  hogs  offered. 
Dressed  hogs  have  improved,  advancing  to  8@8}c.  foi 
fair  Western  and  8}@9}c.  for  C  ity  dressed. 


To  be  Had  without  Money.— There 

will  be  found  upon  our  Premium  List  for  the  year  1875,  a 
large  number  of  most  useful  and  valuable  articles,  all  of 
which  are  new  and  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  any  of 
which  can  be  obtained  without  money  and  with  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  well  directed  effort.  Among  these  are :  Beautiful 
Silver-Plated.  Articles  —  Fiue  Table-Cut¬ 
lery— Gold  Pens  with  Silver  Cases— Chil¬ 
dren’s  Carriages,  Swings,  etc. — Watches — 
Pianos  —  Melodeons  —  Pocket-Knives  — 
Guns— Cultivators— Sewing,  Knitting,  and 
Washing  Machines— Books,  etc.,  etc.— Send 
for  our  Illustrated  Premium  List, and  see  how  easy  you  can 
obtain  one  or  more  of  these  good  and  desirable  articles. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc'vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  foi'  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Remitting  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
J udd  4  ompany.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

BSP  IY.B. — Tlie  New  Postage  Taw. 

— On  account  of  tlie  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  1S75,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Roiuiul  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 

three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price,.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at 75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

©ran*  Western  ©Mice. — Our  friends  in 

the  West  are  reminded  that  we  have  an  office  at  Lake¬ 
side  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Busbey.  Subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist  are 
taken  there,  and  sample  copies  of  the  paper  and  chromo 
are  delivered,  and  orders  received  for  advertising  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  New  York.  All  our  books  are  on  sale 
at  the  Western  Office.  Please  call  and  examine,  buy, 
subscribe,  and  advertise. 

TW©  COMMON  MISTAKES.— 

First,  that  the  Premiums  are  only  available  to  a 
few  individuals  who  have  special  facilities  for  secuwng 
them.  Anybody,  anywhere,  can  with  trifling  effrtt  got 
together  a  larger  or  smaller  list  of  names  of  subscribers, 
and  in  return  receive  free  one  or  more  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  and  desirable  articles  offered  in  the  pre¬ 
mium  list.  Second,  that  these  premiums  are  available 
only  about  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They  will  be  open 
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to  all  until  next  June,  and  all  the  names  sent  in  by  any 
person  between  October  1  and  June  .30,  can  be  counted 
together  for  premiums.  The  premium  desired  for  any 
list  of  names  up  to  any  day,  will  be  sent  whenever  de¬ 
sired.  March  and  April  are  both  good  months  for  making 
np  premium  clubs  or  enlarging  those  already  begun. 
Spring  work  is  opening,  and  those  beginning  to  plan  out 
their  work  will  all  the  more  feel  the  need  of  the  aid  of 
such  a  journal  as  this.  If  any  one  has  failed  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Illustrated  Premium  List,  please  send  for 
a  free  copy  at  once,  by  Postal-Card  or  otherwise. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  Beautiful  Chromo,  “The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14x20,  in  18  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  old,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  year  1875,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  shall 
send  with  his  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  “  Tlie  Strawberry  Girl,”  which 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  chromo  will  be  mounted  on  muslin ,  with  directions 
*for  putting  it  on  a  stretcher  for  framing.  We  have  but  a 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
offer  will  continue  only  while  any  remain. 

Help  ! — Do  somebody  help  us  to  find  out  where 
a  person  lives  who  writes  letters,  and  forgets  his  State, 
sometimes  his  town,  and  not  rarely  his  name.  Probably 
50  persons  are  now  looking  for  letters  which  we  can  not 
send  to  them,  simply  because  be  do  not  know  where  to 
direct  or  to  whom. 

A  Great  Coil veil iesice  is  the  present 
facility  for  sending  parcels  through  the  mails.  Any  pack¬ 
age  of  seeds,  plants,  books,  merchandise,  etc.,  not  weigh¬ 
ing  over  four  pounds  can  be  sent  to  the  most  distant 
and  most  secluded  localities  for  8  cents  a  pound— if  the 
package  be  not  perishable  and  will  not  be  injurious  to 
other  mail  matter.  This  for  example  gives  the  dweller 
in  a  remote  section  of  Washington  Territory  a  chance  to 
secure  good  seeds  from  the  best  eastern  dealers,  or  a 
dress  pattern  from  New  York  City  at  a  very  trifling  cost 
for  carriage.  We  are  very  glad  to  pay  our  share  of  any 
deficit  in  Post-Office  revenue  while  it  affords  such  conve¬ 
niences  to  our  pioneers  and  other  less  favored  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Our  readers,  wherever  located,  can  look  over  our 
advertising  pages,  filled  by  trustworthy  men,  and  select 
And  receive  whatever  they  may  wish  in  the  way  of  spring 
supplies,  and  if  mailable  at  all,  obtain  it  in  one  place  as 
well  as  another.  A  peck  of  choice  seed  wheat,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  be  put  in  4  pound  parcels  and  carried  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  for  32  cents  a  parcel. 

The  Catalogues. — On  page  113  will  be 
found  a  long  list  of  catalogues  of  dealers,  and  another  is 
given  on  page  8  of  January  last.  These  two  lists  should 
be  studied  by  all  about  to  purchase  implements,  seeds, 
trees,  plants,  etc.,  and  one  can  not  go  amiss  in  ordering 
from  any  of  the  dealers  there  named,  as  we  do  not  notice 
establishments  that  are  not  in  our  opinion  trustworthy. 
We  are  often  asked  by  letter  to  say  which  is  the  best 
nursery,  seedsman,  etc.  ;  this  we  can  not  do.  In  former 
years  we  have  given  a  brief  description  of  each  catalogue, 
but  we  have  not  space  for  that  now.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  nurserymen  try  to  keep  all  the  regular  kinds 
of  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  seedsmen  all  the  well  tested 
kinds  of  seeds.  In  novelties  each  has  his  specialties. 

“  Targe  and  Respectable.” — A  news¬ 
paper  having  printed  that  on  a  certain  occasion  “  there 
was  a  large  and  respectable  meeting,  etc.,”  the  reporter 
was  called  to  account  by  the  statement  that  there  was 
only  one* other  person  besides  himself  present.  But  he 
insisted  that  his  report  was  literally  true,  for,  said  he,  “  I 
was  large  and  the  other  man  was  respectable.” 

Advertising  for  Advertising.— The 

business  of  advertising  agents  is  a  comparatively  new 
one.  Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  have  built  up  an 
immense  business  as  advertising  agents,  by  doing  what 
they  advise  others  to  do.  They  advertise  largely  that 
they  will  advertise  of  others,  and  great  is  their  reward. 

Where  to  Buy  Things.” — The  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  or  more  letters  annually  coming  to  this 
office,  contain  almost  numberless  inquiries  as  to  where 
ithis,  that,  and  the  other  thing  can  be  procured  from 
•trustworthy  dealers.  We  try  to  answer  many  of  these 
•questions  just  as  if  they  came  from  relatives,  for  we  aim 
to  treat,  all  our  readers  as  personal  friends.  But  the  hours 
of  a  whole  year  are  too  few  and  too  short  for  us  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  tithe  of  them  individually.  Much  of  this 
correspondence  can  be  saved  if  our  readers,  before  writ¬ 
ing,  will  look  through  the  pages  allotted  to  business  or 
advertisements.  There  hundreds  of  dealers  in  a  great  va¬ 


riety  of  articles  tell  what  they  have  to  part  with,  and 
generally  give  prices  and  terms,  or  offer  circulars  or  cata¬ 
logues  giving  particulars.  From  the  care  exercised  in 
admitting  advertisers  (not  half  of  those  wishing  to  use 
these  columns  can  get  in  at  any  price,  because  unworthy), 
we  believe  that,  as  a  whole,  no  superior  or  more  trust¬ 
worthy  class  of  dealers  were  ever  found  together.  Those 
in  charge  of  that  department  are  positively  directed  to 
admit  no  advertiser  to  whom  they  would  not  themselves 
send  an  order  with  cash  in  advance.  As  previously 
stated,  we  think  it  will  pay  every  reader  to  look  all 
through  tlie  advertisements  in  every  number.  One  can 
hardly  do  so  without  getting  some  suggestion  or  busi¬ 
ness  hint  that  will  be  directly  or  indirectly  useful.  When 
ordering  of  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  to  them  for 
information  or  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  let  them  know 
that  you  belong  to  the  great  American  Agriculturist  fam¬ 
ily  of  readers,  and  you  may  expect,  and  will  receive,  good 
treatment.  If  you  don’t,  please  let  us  know  it. 

Post-OlSice  Statistics. — A  statement 
from  the  Post-Office  authorities  at  Washington,  gives  the 
amount  of  mail  matter  of  all  classes,  sent  from  50  of  the 
largest  cities,  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  commencing 
Dec.  1st,  1874.  From  this  we  learn  that  while  New  York 
sends  by  far  the  largest  number  of  pounds  of  mail  matter, 
amounting  to  1,639,753  lbs.,  Washington  is  greatly  ahead 
in  the  amount  of  books  and  seeds  sent  through  the  mails. 
Of  books  Washington  sends  71.075  lbs.,  against  35,349 
lbs.  from  New  York.  Of  seeds  Washington  sends  23,040 
lbs.,  while  New  York  sends  only  814  lbs.  New  York 
sends  3,770,175  letters,  this  number  being  much  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  city  ;  Philadelphia  ranks  second, 
and  Boston  third.  Of  newspaper  packages  New  York 
sends  242,311  pounds,  this  amount  being  nearly  15  times 
as  large  as  St.  Louis,  which  in  this  respect  ranks  next  to 
New  York  ;  the  grand  total  in  number  of  pieces  sent 
from  the  50  cities  named,  is  41,241,990,  which  weighed 
4,543,048  lbs.  The  government  seed  shop  and  book  pub¬ 
lishing  establishment  tell  upon  the  mails. 

“  Fiimagatioai.”  —  All  articles,  especially 
where  other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name,  should 
have  full  address — not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Carr  &  Hobson.  —  This  firm  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Parsons, 
who  has  had  a  long  business  experience.  The  firm  will 
continue  in  the  agricultural  implement  business  under 
the  old  name,  and  at  the  old  place,  56  Beekman  St. 

lloosac  Thornless  Blackberry. — 

We  can  not  reply  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  from  our 
own  experience.  Our  plants  are  not,  old  enough  to  bear. 
The  canes  are  smooth,  though  there  are  a  few  small 
prickles  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf-stalks,  but  no 
proper  thorns.  The  variety  was  discovered  near  the 
Iloosac  Mt.,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Frank  Ford,  who  took  it  home 
to  Ravenna,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  fruited  and  propa¬ 
gated  it.  We  have  not  seen  the  fruit,  but  several  of  the 
Western  papers  speak  highly  of  its  quality,  and  Samuel 
Miller,  and  Col.  Harris,  both  well  known  to  the  horticul¬ 
tural  community,  are  quoted  in  commendation.  Mr. 
Ford  claims  it  is  superior  to  the  varieties  usually  culti¬ 
vated.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  thorns,  most  persons 
would  be  content  with  a  little  less  excellence  in  the 
fruit  ;  but  if  this  combines  superior  fruit  with  unarmed 
stems,  it  can  not  fail  to  become  popular. 

Subsoil  II* low  aial  Pronged  Sloe, 

— The  subsoil  plow  commended  in  Mr.  Henderson’s 
article,  is  made  by  R.  n.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  and 

sold  by  the  dealers  generally _ “  L.  T.,”  Hexamer’s 

Pronged  Hoe,  is  also  made  by  Allen  &  Co.,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  implements  ever  devised. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroatf.— 

We  have  always  had  strong  faith  in  this  through  line  be¬ 
tween  the  great  West  and  the  Seaboard,  and  we  hold 
some  of  its  bonds  bought  for  cash  at  full  prices.  When 
the  “  panic  ”  put  it  in  temporary  embarrassment  we 
promptly  acceded  to  the  proposals  which  looked  to  bridg¬ 
ing  over  the  immediate  difficulty,  and  opening  the  way  to 
its  future  prosperity,  convinced  then,  as  we  now  are,  that 
that  would  in  the  end  be  the  best  for  all  parties  concerned, 
and  we  hope  all  who  hold  the  securities  of  the  road  will 
speedily  embrace  the  proposition  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  delay  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise.  Those  interested 
should  send  to  Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch  and  get  the  annual 
report  issued  February  1st,  showing  what  the  road  is 
doing  and  its  future  prospects. 

“Several  Ppeaehcrs.”- The  latest  re¬ 
ports  give  the  number  of  Wesleyan,  or  Methodist  Preach¬ 
ers  throughout  the  world  as  23.514  ;  and  the  number  of 
Methodist  communicar ;  "t  3,692.768,  not  including  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousan  probationary  members.”  Place 
the  ministers  one  mile  apart  in  a  row,  and  the  line  would 


nearly  encircle  the  earth.  If  the  regular  members  were 
placed  in  the  same  way,  they  would  be  only  35  feet,  or  a 
little  more  than  two  rods  apart.  An  “Amen,”  or  “Hal¬ 
lelujah,”  could  therefore  be  readily  ‘  passed  along  the 
line  ”  clear  round  the  world  1 

IFcairlsall  Mortality. — A  Sunday  School 
Journal,  having  some  75,000  circulation,  announced  in 
Dec.,  that  “All  our  Subscribers  will  expire  Jan.  1, 1875.” 

A  BSenaisn-kallvllc  Statement  is  that 

made  by  the  N.  Y.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  It  speaks 
for  itself  upon  another  column,  and  all  interested  in  Life 
Insurance  are  advised  to  look  over  its  figures. 

SUTOKY  MttJMRUCJS.—  Within  the 
limits  allowed  to  the  Humbugs,  we  have  not  much  space 
for  the  discussion  of  general  principles,  or  to  argue 
points  in  morals.  We  assume  that  all  gambling,  in  the 
form  of  lotteries  or  any  other  shape,  is  wrong,  and  the 
great  majority  of  thinking  people  agree  with  us.  Now 
and  then  one  disputes  this  position,  and  asserts  that  a 
lottery  fairly  conducted,  is  not  gambling,  and  that  one 
who  buys  a  ticket  takes  his  chances  of  getting  back 
nothing,  or  receiving  more  than  he  paid,  and  that  as  he 
does  this  knowingly,  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  Let  us 
suppose,  what  is  very  rarely  the  case,  that  a  lottery  is 
conducted  fairly,  we  still  find  it  a  pernicious  affair. 

To  illustrate :  If  ten  men  put  in  a  dollar  each,  and  agree 
that  one  of  them  who  draws  a  white  bean,  that  has  been 
placed  in  a  box  with  nine  black  ones,  shall  have  the 
whole  $10,  it  would  be  in  the  view  of  these  persons,  a 
fair  arrangement,  and  as  a  lottery,  vastly  more  upright 
and  above  board  than  any  lotteries  are,  and  some  persons 
would  say  that  as  all  went  into  it  understanding  the 
terms,  no  wrong  was  done.  We  look  beyond  the  thing 
itself,  to  its  influences.  We  will  suppose  that  these  ten 
men  are  laborers,  or  men  whose  work  brings  them  $1  a 
day.  Nine  of  them  have  received  nothing  in  return, 
while  the  tenth  man  has  gained  $9  and  done  nothing  for 
it ;  he  has  not  done  a  stroke  of  work,  exercised  a  particle 
of  skill,  or  done  anything  that  the  rest  have  not,  to 
entitle  him  to  the  $10,  but  blind  chance  or  luck  has  put 
them  into  his  hands.  The  dollar  that  each  put  into  the 
game,  was  needed  at  home,  the  family  of  each  unlucky 
one  suffers  on  account  of  its  loss ;  the  losers,  half 
ashamed  and  half  angry,  are  determined  at  the  very 
next  opportunity  to  try  it  again,  and  get  their  lost 
money  back  with  interest,  while  the  winner,  hav'jg 
easily  made,  without  effort,  what  he  would  have  had  to 
work  nine  days  for,  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  go  to  wo  . 
he  has  found  an  easier  method  of  getting  money:  he 
will  take  a  day  or  two  for  himself,  perhaps  console  the 
unlucky  ones  by  “treating”  them,  and  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  another  chance.  Does  any  one  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  human  character,  fail  to  see  that  the 
effects  of  this  simple  and  honestly  conducted  lottery, 
must  be  altogether  bad,  demoralizing  to  those  taking  a 
part  in  it,  and  a  source  of  discomfort  to  their  families. 
The  loss  of  the  money  is  the  least  important,  but  the  pas¬ 
sions  aroused,  the  whole  effect  upon  these  men  can  not 
be  other  than  to  make  them  less  valuable  members  of 
the  community.  We  have  supposed  a  very  simple 
lottery,  with  trifling  sums  at  stake,  but  increase  the 
ten  dollars  to  hundreds  or  thousands,  as  in  the  large 
lotteries,  the  evil  effects  upon  those  who  engage  in 
them,  and  consequent  injury  to  the  community  in  which 
they  are  tolerated,  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  In 
the  assumed  case  of  the  ten  men,  the  whole  affair  was 
managed  by  themselves,  and  all  the  money  put  in  was 
paid  out  to  the  lucky  mr  Let  us  suppose  that  another, 
an  eleventh  man,  proposes  the  game  or  lottery  to  the 
ten,  each  of  whom  pu,s  in  his  dollar  as  before,  but  the 
lucky  one  is  to  have  only  $5,  the  eleventh  man  keeping 
$5  for  his  trouble  of  receiving  the  dollars,  providing  the 
beans,  and  paying  out  the  $5  to  the  lucky  one  who 
draws  the  white  bean.  The  result  in  this  ar  ■  will  be 
that  nine  men  will  lose  $!  each,  one  man  gaU.  with¬ 
out  having  done  anything  to  earn  it,  and  another  man 
gets  $5  for  doing  no  useful  work,  but  a  really  harmful 
one  in  inducing  the  others  to  engage  in  the  game.  It  is 
not  the  least  of  the  bad  features  of  the  lottery  in  all  its 
forms,  that  it  allows  a  few  men  who  produce  nothing, 
and  who  instead  of  promoting  industry  by  legitimate 
business,  carry  unhappiness  to  hundreds  of  homes  ;  to 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious.  Looking  at 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  we  regard  the  lottery  as  pernicious 
in  its  effects  to  those  few  who  draw  prizes,  as  well  as  to 
the  many  who  draw  blanks  ;  and  we  include  in  this  all 
the  forms  and  disguises  of  the  lottery,  whether  called 
gift  concerts,  distributions,  or  what  not,  and  ea  'matt 
what  charitable,  or  in  itself  worthy,  object' 
cloak  its  ugly  shape.  Indeed,  we  regard  the  op  ut  of  the 
declared  lottery  more  respectable  than  the  scheniwter  hr 
skulks  behind  some  other  name,  and„ni-etends  to  be 
working  for  a  charity,  while  its  whole  eno  and  aim  is  to 
make  money  for  the  managers.  But  few  greater  misfor¬ 
tunes  ca  befall  a  young  man  just  starting  in  life,  than 
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to  draw  a  prize  in  a  lottery.  Almost  every  one  who  can 
remember  the  times  when  lotteries  were  not  only  tolerat¬ 
ed,  but  legal,  can  recall  cases  in  which  men  were  abso¬ 
lutely  ruined  by  drawing  a  prize  in  one  of  them.  The 
gain  of  a  few  thousands  in  ihis  manner,  unfitted  them 
for  all  useful  business  ever  after,  and  they  ruined  them¬ 
selves  in  endeavoring  to  repeat  their  former  luck.  Those 
who  do  not  regard  lotteries  as  gambling,  and  hold  them 
to  be  fair  investments,  do  not  make  very  wise  distinc¬ 
tions  in  morals,  and  they  are  in  a  very  small  minority  ; 
the  better  thought  of  the  community,  as  expressed  in 
the  laws  of  almost  every  State,  is  against  them....  The 
I  extent  to  which  this  lottery  evil  extends,  is  not  general¬ 
ly  known,  and  the  unhappiness  it  causes  wives,  mothers, 
and  children,  who  see  those  they  love  carried  away  with 
the  passion  for  this  form  of  gambling,  is  most  sadden¬ 
ing.  We  every  now  and  then  receive 

MOST  PATHETIC  APPEALS 

from  those  whose  homes  are  being  ruined,  asking  what 
can  be  done  to  arrest  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
lottery.  Some  of  these  letters  are  so  touching,  that  they 
would  almost  reach  the  heart  of  a  lottery  manager. 
Alas,  what  can  we  do  to  help  them  !  Those  addicted  to 
this  form  of  gambling,  will  resort  to  every  device  and 
subterfuge  to  gratify  their  pass'ons.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  they  procure  their  tickets  from  a  distance  by  mail. 
We  have  had  complaints  that  tickets  were  sold  in  New 
York,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  try  and  stop  their  sale, 
hut  the  authorities  say  that  they  can  do  nothing  unless  a 
formal  complaint,  with  proofs,  is  presented  to  them, 
•which  the  parties  who  write  us  are  unable  to  furnish. 
If  one  is  infatuated  by  this  or  any  other  form  of  gam¬ 
bling,  he  will  find  means  of  indulging  in  it,  and  there 

is  no  large  city  in  which  lottery  tickets  are  not  sold _ 

Another  frequent  source  of  domestic  misery,  is 

PRIVATE  BANKING  HOUSES. 

That  some  of  these  are  of  the  highest  character,  unde¬ 
niably  safe,  and  a  benefit  to  the  community  in  which 
-they  are  placed,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  there  are  ol hers 
quite  the  reverse  of  these,  and  are  nothing  less  than 
swindles.  Every  now  and  then  a  man,  whose  reputed 
wealth  gains  him  the  confidence  of  his  employees  and 
others,  by  means  of  a  bank  gets  possession  of  a  large 
•sum,  made  up  of  the  “little  all”  of  hundreds  of  hard¬ 
working  people,  A  crash  comes,  and  misery  follows  to 
all  concerned,  except  to  the  banker,  who  we  have  more 
than  once  noticed  continues  to  live  in  the  same  style, 
and  drive  in  as  fine  a  turnout  as  before.  Cases  of  this 
kind  Slave  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  they 
happen  ;  all  over  the  country  every  year.  The  sufferers 
arc  '5i;fy  poor  work-people,  whose  little  deposits  of  $5  to 
.$100  arb  not  large  enough  to  make  a  noise  in  the  financial 
world.  A  case  which  recently  occurred  in  New  York 
'I  State  is  thus  described  by  one  of  our  old  subscribers: 
“  The  rural  population  of  this  county,  and  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  of - and  neighboring  villages, 

have  been  victimized  a  short  time  since  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  by  the  failure 
of  the  two  private  banks.  These  two  cases,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  which  occurred  at - a  few  years  ago.  are  con¬ 

sidered  here  as  premeditated  swindles.  Hundreds  of 
people  of  small  means,  enticed  by  the  highest  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  paid  by  these  private  banks  on  deposits,  invest  in 
them,  and  take  a  simple  note  of  hand  (Deposit,  Certificate) 
of  the  private  banker,  and  that  is  all  they  have  as  securi¬ 
ty  for  their  hard  earned  dollars.  Thus,  with  a  capital  of 
say  $25,000,  the  private  banker  receives  in  some  cases 
one  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  not  strange  if,  with 
these  funds  in  his  possession,  upon  which  he  pays  a  full 
legal  rate  of  interest,  he  should  be  Jempted  to  dabble  in 
Wall  Street,  or  in  some  wild  cat  scheme,  to  make 
money,  or  fail  to  secure  to  himself  i  y  some  sharp  prac¬ 
tice  a  good  share  of  the  deposits,  as  was  the  case  here.” 
— Too  much  caution  can  not  be  exercised  by  those  who 
have  earnings  to  deposit.  A  regularly  incorporated  sav¬ 
ings  bank  is  "afer  than  any  private  bank  can  be,  and 
though  lo  sometimes  arise  from  these,  it  is  very 
tare,  and  they  are  probably  as  safe  as  anything  that  can 
be  devised.  The  offer  by  a  private  bank  to  pay  a  higher 
Tate  of  interest  than  that  given  by  the  savings  banks, 
should  put  people  on  their  guard.  “  Slow  and  safe  ”  is 
the  best  rule  in  such  matters _ These  so-called 


PUBLISHING  COMPANIES 

are  getting  to  be  a  nuisance.  They  spring, up  in  all  sorts 
«f  obscure  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
New  England  States  seem  to  be  the  most  infested.  The 
circulars  of  these  “compinies”  arc  as  near  alike  as  a 
lot  of  beans.  We  have  before  us  the  circular  of  one  that 
calls  itself  “  Union,”  and  it  presents  a  union  of  nastiness 
derda  h  absolutely  disgusting.  These  circulars 
■  '"i.'n  .gs,  from  false  whiskers  to  false  playing 

neir  end  and  aim  is  to  advertise  “  Marriage 
■  .  ...  •"’  Ilidden  Secrets  of  the  Egyptians.”  “Lovers’ 
•Own  Library,”  etc  which  are  set.  forth  in  the  circulars 
in  a  manner  likely  to  tempt  young  people  into  buying 
them,  and  if  the  books  are  as  bad  as  the  circulars  would 
lead  one  to*  infer,  the  sellers  of  them  should  be  '  A  to 


hammering  stones  in  the  penitentiary.  The  trouble  with 
these  miserable  things  is  that  we  can  not  expose  them  as 
they  deserve,  without  doing  that  which  of  all  other  things 
these  companies  would  delight  to  have  us  do— advertise 
them. ..  .Among  the  humbugs  especially  designed  to 

CHEAT  FARMERS 

is  the  “  Golden  Butter  Compound,”  which  every  now  and 
then  turns  up  ;  this  time  it  is  being  run  by  some  chaps  in 
Marion,  Ohio.  This  stuff  proposes  to  make  butter  at  a 
cost  of  four  (4)  cents  a  pound,  and  of  a  quality  which  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  “cream  butter.”  The  com¬ 
pound  is  sold  in  boxes  to  agents  at  50  cts.  a  box,  and  is 
to  be  sold  by  them  to  the  farmer  at  $1.  Now,  a  farmer  of 
average  shrewdness  and  hard  sense  will  say,  “  This  fel¬ 
low  says  butter  can  be  made  for  four  cents  a  pound  ;  I 
get  20,  30,  and  sometimes  40  cents  a  ponnd  for  my  butter ; 
why  don’t  he  make  butter  and  control  the  market,  and 
not  be  howling  and  screaming  through  his  circulars  for 
agents  to  buy  his  stuff  and  sell  it  all  over  the  country? 
This  butter  compound  man  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  have 
much  confidence  in  this  stuff  himself,  for  if  he  can  make 
butter  at  that  price,  he  can  be  a  millionaire  at  once.” 
And  the  shrewd  firmer  would  be 'right.  We  need  only 
add  that  the  concern  which  makes  this  butter  compound 
is  also  engaged  in  selling  “The  Oil  Purifyer  and  Lamp- 
chimney  Protector.” 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

seem  to  be  very  quiet,  and  our  budget  is  mainly  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  old  stories.  A  Missouri  friend  sends  us  the 
consumption  circular  of  Daniel  Adee,  and  asks  us  to  give 
the  concern  “a  call.”  We  thought  we  had  said  sufficient 
of  Daniel  last  year.  It  is  the  old  dodge  over  again.  A 
gentleman’s  son  was  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  : 
he  was  of  course  “given  up  to  die  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians,”  but  a  “remedy”  saved  the  son’s  life, and 
now  said  “gentleman”  will  “gladly  make  known  the 
same,”  and  those  who  send  their  address  to  D.  A.  can  get 
the  “recipe”  all  for  nothing.  We  did  not  have  the  con¬ 
sumption,  but  not  knowing  how  soon  we  might  have  it, 
sent  last  summer  to  D.  A.  for  the  recipe,  as  r  must  be  a 
handy  thing  in  the  house.  Easy  enough  to  cure  the  con¬ 
sumption  now,  just  take  some  of  the  “  Indian  Cough 
Plant,”  steep  it,  and  drink  thereof,  and  the  consumption 
will  “git  up  and  git.”  There  is  a  slight  difficulty  in  the 
way.  The  “Indian  Cougli  Plant”  is  only  o  be  had 
among  the  Indians,  and  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  mor¬ 
tals  Daniel  A.  will  furnish  the  same,  all  fixed  up,  for  $2  a 
bottle.  Our  new  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  ways 
of  these  benevolent  people,  who  offer  to  send  recipes 
free,  and  this  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  a  large  lot.  It  all 
means  money. 

What  lo  I*Ia*at. — See  the  notes  about 
work,  under  Orchard,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  where 
carefully  considered  lists  of  the  best  fruits  and  vegeta- 
tables  are  given.  These  notes  always  embody  replies  to 
many  queries,  and  this  month  they  are  unusually  full. 

IBoaic  and  Itlootl  Sj>:i  visi. — “  Enquirer,” 
Taunton,  Mass.  A  spavin  of  long  standing  is  rarely  cured, 
being  generally  either  constitutional,  or  resulting  in  a 
permanent  alteration  of  the  parts.  Bog  or  blood  spavin, 
may  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  joint,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  limb,  in  which  case  it  is  called  thoronghpin.  When 
it  appears  below  the  hock,  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
windgalls.  These  soft  spavins  do  not  always  cause 
lameness,  but  a  bone  spavin  nearly  always  does,  and  it 
is  therefore  the  worst. 

To  Remove  Warts. — “O.  P.  K.,”  Ells¬ 
worth,  N.  Y.  Warts  upon  horses  may  be  removed  by  the 
daily  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar 
caustic)  to  their  surface. 

The  BBe*t  Feed  Cutter. — “  Would  you 

buy  a  Gale’s  Copper  Strip  Cutter,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  to  be  used  either  by  l  and  or  horse-power?  ” — For 
cutting  by  hand,  we  know  of  no  other  machine  that 
works  so  easily,  or  cuts  so  rapidly  as  Gale’s  Copper  Strip 
Cutter.  But  for  horse-power  there  are  machines  that  can 
be  fed  more  easily  and  speedily— and  this  is  an  important 
point.  Those  who  have  a  large  horse-power,  shonld  get 
a  six  or  eight  horse-power  feed  cutter,  and  go  round 
amongst  the  farmers  to  cut  fodder,  as  they  now  do  to 
thrash  grain.  The  feed  cutter  shonld  have  an  elevator 
attached,  for  carrying  the  cut  fodder  where  it  is  wanted. 
Where  the  bnildings  are  convenient  for  storing  the  cut 
feed,  most  farmers  will  find  it  cheaper  to  hire  such  a 
machine,  than  to  do  the  work  rhemselves. 

Sliort-hoirn  Statistics. — The  National 
Association  of  Short-horn 'Breeders,  which  recently  met 
at  Springfield,  U1.,  having  entrusted  Alex.  Charles,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  with  the  work  of  procuring  complete  sta¬ 
tistics  of  all  Short -horns  now  livin'-'  'the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  publication  in  the  7  f’-prt  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  we  would  urge  upon  every  one  of  our  readers 


who  are  breeding  Short-horns,  either  upon  a  large  or 
small  scale,  to  send  in  prompt  and  careful  returns,  and 
those  who  have  not  received  blanks  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  furnished  them  free  of  charge  promptly,  on  ap- 
plication  to  Mr.  Charles.  Short-horn  men  will  please 
give  this  their  very  earliest  attention,  for  by  so  doing 
the  forthcoming  report  of  the  American  Association  of 
Breeders  will  bo  made  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
publication  ever  issued  in  this  country. 

Artificial  Matching^  <>1*  Fg’gfS. — “J. 

R.  C.,”  Huron,  Iowa.  The  process  of  hatching  eggs 
packed  in  sand  in  a  tin-bottomed  box  heated  by  steam 
from  a  boiler,  w'ould  be  a  very  risky  one.  The  eggs 
would  become  cooked  at  the  outset  without  much  doubt. 
The  heat  required  to  hatch  eggs  is  102  to  104  degrees.  A 
higher  temperature  would  kill  the  embryo.  It  would  oc¬ 
cupy  more  space  than  we  could  spare  to  describe  the 
methods  of  incubating  eggs  and  caring  for  the  chicks. 
You  had  better  get  a  copy  of  Wright’s  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper,  price  $2.00. 

Diseases  in  DSogs. — “J.  F.,”  Madison, 

Ind.  Want  of  water,  insufficient  shelter  from  the  heat, 
and  indigestible  food,  are  frequent  causes  of  diseases 
amongst  hogs  in  the  summer  and  fall.  The  diseases 
thus  produced  chiefly  act  upon  the  blood,  inducing 
fevers  mainly  of  a  typhoid  kind,  and  inflammations  or 
congestions  of  the  vital  organs.  The  disease  known 
as  cholera  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  but 
that  is  simply  one  of  the  particular  manifestations  of  the 
general  disorder.  It  is  rarely  of  use  to  try  to  cure  any 
cases.  Tiie  attack  is  too  sudden  and  violent  for  medi¬ 
cine  to  avail.  The  remedy  lies  in  prevention.  When 
well  cared  for,  the  hog  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  animals, 
and  good  care  means  nutritious  food,  plenty  of  pure 
water,  shelter  from  the  burning  sun,  clean,  dry  pens 
when  they  are  confined,  and  a  regular  allowance  of  salt. 

Rran  or  Oats  lor  Cattle. — “C.  A.  J.,” 

Hudson,  Mich.,  asks  if  it  is  better  to  sell  oats  at  45  cent* 
a  bushel,  ($28.12  per  ton),  and  buy  bran  at  $16  per  ton, 
or  feed  the  oats  ground  to  cows  and  young  cattle  ?”— So 
far  as  nutriment  is  concerned,  we  think  the  oats  the 
cheaper  food.  But  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  bran,  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  from  a  ton  of  oats,  (see  table  in 
“  Harris  on  the  Pig,”  page  13!)).  So  that  at  the  above 
rates  the  same  amount  of  money  spent  in  bran,  would 
give  manure  worth  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  from  oats. 

Catarrh  in*  si  Cow.— “O.  D.  S.,”  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  a  stoppage 
of  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  nose,  with  considerable  fever  and  debility  in  sever* 
cases.  Where  the  attack  is  a  light  one,  bran  mashes 
given  slightly  warm,  and  a  little  careful  nursing  are  all 
that  are  needed  to  effect  a  cure.  Where  there  is  fever, 
and  redness  in  the  ey  s,  and  weeping,  daily  doses  of  3 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water, 
may  be  given  until  the  fever  disappears.  This  disease  if 
the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  or  damp. 

ISarlcy. — “J.  D.  B.”  asks,  “Which  is  the 
most  profitable  variety  of  barley,  two,  four,  or  six- 
rowed  ?  ” — There  is  no  such  thing  as  /bur-rowed  barley. 
When  “four-rowed”  barley  is  spoken  of,  six-rowed  if 
meant.  The  two-rowed  is  a  later  and  heavier  variety 
than  the  six-rowed.  All  the  choice  malting  varieties  of 
barley  in  England  are  two-rowed,  and  they  command  a 
much  higherprice  than  the  six  rowed  kinds  Here  the  six- 
rowed  barley  brings  about  10  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
the  two-rowed— and  we  think  it  is  the  most  profitable 
kind  to  grow.  But  much  depends  on  the  soil  and  climate. 
Six-rowed  barley  ripens  in  this  State  the  same  time  as 
winter  wheat,  while  two-rowed  does  not  ripen  until  we 
are  through  cutting  wheat,  and  some  fanners  prefer  it  on 
this  account.  It  also  yields  more  straw  than  the  six-rowed. 

Irritation  of  the  Tail.  —  “  F.  R.,” 

Jamestown,  Va.  When  a  horse  rubs  his  tail  until  the 
hair  is  worn  off,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  kerosene  oil 
to  the  part,  after  washing  it  with  warm  water  and  soap. 
It  may  be  simply  irritation  of  the  skin,  which  this  will 
cure.  If  worms  are  the  cause,  an  injection  of  a  pint  of 
salt  water  should  be  given  daily  for  a  few  days,  or  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil  might  be  used  instead  of  the  salt  and  water, 
with  an  ounce  of  turpentine  mixed  with  it. 

Spaying  Fluid. — “  J.  B.  M.,”  Medina  Co., 
Texas.  The  advertisement  is  all  we  know  about  this 
proposed  method  of  spaying  sows  and  cows.  The  thing 
looks  suspicions,  but  we  cannot  give  an  opinion  without 
knowing  more  about  it. 

Basket  Stem®  con¬ 
tinued  ©n  puge  11  So 
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Tlie  Remington  Factories. 


The  modem  town  of  Ilion — as  famed  for  feats 
of  arms  in  one  sense  as  the  ancient  one— is  situated 
in  the  lovely  Mohawk  Valley  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.Y., 
upon  the  N.  Y.  Central  railroad.  It  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the  enterprise  of  E.  Rem¬ 
ington  and  Sons,  who 
have  there  erected  sev¬ 
eral  extensive  facto¬ 
ries,  in  which  they  em¬ 
ploy  1500  mechanics, 
for  the  manufacture  of 
their  celebrated  rifles, 
shot  guns,  pistols,  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  plows, 
mowers,  tedders,  hoes 
and  other  agricultural 
implements.  This 
strange  mixture  of  im¬ 
plements  of  war  and 
peace  bring  to  mind 
the  ancient  prophecy 
which  relates  to  turning  swords  into  plow  shares, 
etc.,  for  in  the  Remington  factories  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  same  bar  of  steel  may  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  army  rifle,  a  bayonet,  a  plow  share,  a 
hoe,  or  a  sewing  machine  shuttle  or  needle.  To  enu¬ 
merate  what  a  visitor  may  see  in  this  four-acre  field 
of  workshop  is  impossible  here,  but  one  thing  we 
cannot  fail  to  remark  is,  that  for  perfection  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  excellence  of  material,  skill  in  workman¬ 
ship  and  ability  in  execution,  this  establishment  is 


unsurpassed.  It  results  that  the  same  material  and 
skill,  which  enabled  this  firm  to  produce  the  rifle 
which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  late  trial  between 
the  first  marksmen  and  the  best  rifle  makers  in  the 
world,  is  also  brought  to  bear  upon  making  a  sewing 
machine,  a  hoe  or  a  plow.  To  make  a  first  class 
gun  or  rifle  needs  the  very  best  material,  the  most 
accurate  machinery,  and  the  most  consummate 
skill.  It  is  the  highest  recommendation  that  we 
can  give  to  the  Remington  sewing  machine,  or  to 


Fig.  2. 


the  various  agricultural  implements,  that  they  are 
manufactured  of  the  same  quality  of  material,  in 
the  same  shops,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  artisans  as 
their  most  accurate  rifles  and  guns.  Of  their  rifles 
and  double  barrelled  guns,  all  breech  loaders,  we 
need  only  say  that  a  sportsman  cannot  resist  a  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  one  of  them  as  soon  as  he  is  per¬ 


mitted  to  handle  it,  and  that  it  takes  but  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  procure  it.  For  $60  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  double  barrelled  guns  which  shoot  equally 
well  with  $300  imported  guns.  The  Agriculturist 
frequently  receives  letters  from  western  subscribers 
who  use  the  Remington  rifles  for  hunting  buffalo 
and  antelope,  and  who  speak  highly  of  it.  One 
wrote  recently  of  having  shot  28  buffaloes  with  one 
of  them  in  one  day  from  one  stand. 

But  it  is  of  the  sewing  machines  and  farm  imple¬ 


ments  we  would  speak  more  particularly.  Of  the 
sewing  machines,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
manufactured  in  the  Armory,  and  the  same  skill 
and  care  is  given  to  them  to  insure  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  as  is  given  to  the  arms.  The  special  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  made  at  Ilion  are  hoes,  rakes, 
steel  plows,  mowers,  tedders,  excavators,  cotton 
gins,  cultivators,  and  also  iron  bridges.  The  manu- 


Fig.  6. — COTTON  GIN. 

facture  of  hoes  and  rakes  is  something  that  few  who 
use  these  tools  know  anything  about.  Few  farmers 
would  recognise  in  the  illustrations  here  given  a  hoe 
and  a  garden  rake  in  their  infancy,  but  this  is  as 
they  appear  after  they  part  company  with  the  pa¬ 
rent  bar  of  steel.  Fig.  1  is  the  hoe.  This  shapeless 
piece  of  steel  is  heated  and  passed  between  a  pair 
of  rollers,  when  it  appears  as  seen  in  fig.  3.  Another 
passage  between  the  rollers  brings  it  nearer  to  its 
proper  shape,  when  it  is  clipped,  ground, 
polished,  and  then  appears  the  bright 
attractive  implement  that  is  so  well 
known.  The  onion  hoe  made  at  Ilion, 
fig.  4,  is  an  excellent  tool  for  the  garden, 
weeding  both  sides  of  the  row  at  one 
stroke.  The  infant  rake  is  seen  at  fig. 

2,  as  it  is  clipped  from  a  fear  of  steel. 

It  is  heated  in  a  small  furnace,  rolled, 
pressed,  hammered,  bent,  twisted  and 
tortured  into  all  manner  of  contortions, 
until  it  is  brought  to  a  shape  which 
pleases  the  critical  eye  of  the  smoky 
artisan,  when  it  is  ground  and  polished 
as  bright  as  its  brother,  the  hoe.  It  is 
then  a  steel  garden  rake  needing  only 
its  handle  to  be  ready  for  use.  To  com¬ 
plete  a  hoe  or  rake  the  services  of  40 
different  workmen  are  required.  The 
Mohawk  Valley  plows  are  all  made  with 
“cast  cast-steel”  shares,  and  even  in 
the  sticky  soil  of  that  fertile  bottom 
land  scour  perfectly.  This  plow  is 
shown  at  fig.  5.  A  one  horse  steel-plow, 

No.  C 101,  is  one  of  the  best  and  handiest 
plows  we  have  seen,  and  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  market  gardens,  vine¬ 
yards,  hop  gardens,  and  light  work  upon 
farms.  The  Ilion  iron  beam  clipper  is 
a  splendid  plow.  The  American  Needle 
cotton  gin,  fig.  6,  is  also  made  by  the 
Remington  Company.  This  has  some 
improvements  upon  the  ordinary  gins, 
which  make  it  very  desirable  for  plant¬ 
ers’  use.  An  earth  excavator  which  digs, 
lifts  and  removes  earth  at  less  than 
half  the  usual  cost,  is  also  one  of  the  Remington 
Company’s  specialties  as  are  arch  and  trapezoidal 
truss  iron  bridges.  With  so  large  an  establishment 
there  are  abundant  facilities  for  doing  all  this  work, 
and  much  more  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention, 
in  the  very  best  manner.  After  a  most  interesting 
inspection  of  the  works  at  Ilion,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  the  Remington  Company’s  pro¬ 
ductions  have  gained  so  great  a  popularity;  indeed 
it  would  be  strange  were  it  otherwise,  with  the 
ample  facilities  they  possess,  and  the  skill  in  exe¬ 
cution  apparent  every  where  about  their  factories. 


A  House  Costing  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Twenty  years’  experience  in  planning  and  build¬ 
ing  has  taught  me  that  it  is  not  difficult  t»  design 
either  as  to  Style,  Room,  or  Cost,  when  the  owners 
have  means  sufficient  to  gratify  their  individual 
tastes,  and  no  special  care  is  required  to  save  ex¬ 
pense.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  provide 
plans  for  the  great  mass  of  people,  who,  through, 
habit  or  necessity,  put  everything  to  the  test  of 
economy,  and  to  whom  every  inch  of  room,  or  foot, 
of  material,  is  an  important  consideration.  In  de¬ 
signing  and  projecting  such  work,  theories  avail 
little  ;  practical  experience  must  then  be  the  chief 
guide . Conventional  modes  of  living  have  estab¬ 

lished  a  system  of  household  arrangement  and 
economy  requiring  for  every  home  of  even  moder¬ 
ate  refinement,  a  house  with  a  Front  Hall,  a  Parlor, 
a  Dining-Room,  and  a  Kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and 
a  liberal  suite  of  chambers  in  a  second  story.  Our 
plan  herewith,  though  only  20  by  30  feet,  provides 
for  all  the  above.  If  built  on  an  ordinary  25-feet 
village  lot,  it  will  allow  a  needed  passage-way  on 
one  side.  In  rapidly  filling  up,  crowded  localities, 
four  persons  owning  single  lots,  making  a  frontage 
of  100  feet,  can  arrange  together  and  build  five- 
houses  on  this  plan  for  about  the  cost  of  erecting 
four  detached  houses.  The  fifth  house  may  be 
rented  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  four  owners. 


Remedy  for  Rats. — The  rat  is  a  cleanly  animal, 
and  loves  a  sleek  coat.  If  coal  tar  is  applied  about 
the  entrance  to  a  rat’s  burrow,  so  that  the  animal’s 
coat  will  be  smeared  with  it,  he  will  leave  in  dis¬ 
gust.  At  least  the  rats  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  thus  ex¬ 
press  their  dislike  to  a  tarry  coat,  and  tarry  no  longer. 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 

In  such  cases,  a  hall  should  be  finished  in  the  base¬ 
ment  with  an  entrance  in  front  similar  to  the  one- 
shown  in  the  rear  in  fig.  2. 

The  Front  JElevatiom  is  made  up  of  sim¬ 
ple  parts,  in  a  neat  arrangement.  The  Bay  Window 
indicates  refinement,  and  adds  largely  to  the  area 
or  room  of  the  Parlor. . .  .The  Cellar  walls  are  of 
hard  brick,  are  8  inches  thick,  7  feet  high,  and 
show  at  least  3  feet  above  ground.  For  health’s 
sake  alone,  as  well  as  for  a  better  appearance,  and 
for  convenience  if  the  basement  should  ever  be 
desired  finished  off  in  rooms,  which  can  be  done  at 
any  time  with  little  expense,  it  is  best  to  always 
place  the  first  floor  well  up  from  the  ground  T- 
very  cold  localities  frost  can  be  kept  o- 
basement  by  banking  up  in  winter,  or  o.....  uy 
laying  the  brick  walls  with  an  opening  up  through 
the  center,  extending  bricks  across  the  opening  at 
frequent  intervals  to  secure  firmness.  This  central 
air  chamber  promotes  health,  warmth,  and  dryness 
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in  the  basement  or  cellar.  One  foot  of  the  soil 
taken  from  the  excavation  for  the  cellar  should  be 
used  in  grading  around  the  house,  to  secure  the 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 

flow  of  water  away  from  it,  and  still  leave  the 
walls  3  feet  or  more  above  the  ground. 

Cost. — The  following  Estimates  of  cost  in  detail, 
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Fig.  6.— SECTION  OF  OUTSIDE  WALL. 

Will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  The  prices  given  are  for  materials  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  Carpenters  wages  are  reck¬ 
oned  at  §3  per  day  ;  mason’s  work,  §3.50  per  day  ; 
and  painters,  §4  per  day  : 

Excavation,  2.X  feet  deep,  ®  25c.  per  yard . *  13.75 

12,000  Hard  Brick,  @  $15,  furnished  and  laid .  180.00 

2S  feet  Stone  Steps,  @  40c..  per  foot . .  11.20 

10  feet  Stone  Sills,  @  30c.  per  foot .  4.80 

483  yards  Lath  and  Plastering,  @  40c .  193.20 

2000  feet  Timber,  @  2Xc.  per  foot .  50.00 

Viz.  2  Sills,  4x7  in.  x20  feet.  2  Ties,  4x0  in.  x20  feet. 

2  Sills,  4x7  in.  x30  feet.  2  Ties,  4x6  in.  x30  feet. 

4  Posts,  4x7  in.  x20  feet.  2  Girders.  4x8  in.  xl5  ft. 

2  Plates,  4xfi  in.  x  20  feet.  2  Stringers,  3x8  in.x20  ft. 

2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  30  feet.  30  Beams,  3x8  in.  x20  feet. 

32  Rafters,  3x4  inches  xl2  feet,  @  20c .  6  40 

300  Wall  Strips,  2x4  inches  xl3  feet,  @  16c .  4S.00 

200  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  9%  inches,  @  38c .  76.00 

160  pounds  Tarred  Paper,  @  5c  .  8.00 

100  Hemlock  Boards,  10  in.,  ®  20c .  20.00 

100  feet  Main  Cornice,  @  50c .  50.00 

1  Bay  Window  Complete,  with  Blinds  (labor  included)  75.00 

IX  Stoops  Complete,  (labor  included) . .  70.00 

8  Windows  with  Blinds,  @  $18 .  144.00 

4  Windows  with  Blinds,  @  $8 .  32.C0 

8X  Squares  of  Tin  Roofing,  @  $9 .  76.50 

100  feet  Gutters  and  Leaders,  @  10c .  10.00 

150  Flooring  Plank,  tongued  and  grooved,  @35c .  52.50 

Stairs,  (Main  and  Cellar) .  80.00 

Base-Boards,  Shelving,  etc .  30.00 

4  Mantels  (1  full  marble,  and  3  marble  shelves  on 

Trusses  of  Plaster) .  50.00 

21  Doors  Complete,  (iabor  included) .  200.00 

350  lbs.  Nails,  @  5c . . .  17.50 

Painting,  two  coats . 80.00 

Carpenter’s  Labor,  not  included  in  windows,  doors, 

and  porches,  about .  250.00 

Cartage,  average  one  mile .  30.00 

Allow  for  extras,  Cistern,  Pump,  Sink,  etc.  etc .  141.15 

Total  Cost . $2,000.00 

Prices  vary  in  different  localities,  somewhat,  but 
when  higher  in  some  particulars  they  will  generally 
be  lower  in  others,  so  that  the  whole  cost  will  not 


be  greatly  different  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
country.  There  arc  many  items  that  can  be  cut 
down  iu  the  above  estimate,  where  great  economy 
is  needful— our  estimate  is  for  a  pretty  complete, 
tasteful  house.  For  example,  substitute  wood  for 
stone  steps  and  sills ;  omit  the  blinds,  and  bay  win¬ 
dow,  use  cheaper  doors,  piue  stair-railing  and  newel 
instead  of  walnut,  etc.  Any  good  builder  can  con¬ 
struct  a  house  of  this  size,  number  of  rooms,  and 
general  conveniences,  for  §1,500  to  $1,600,  the 
smaller  sum  where  bricks,  lumber,  and  labor  are  j 
obtainable  at  moderate  prices.  The  Bay  Window 
and  general  external  appearance  of  the  front  are 
very  desirable.  A  movable  “Dresser”  having 
drawers  and  shelving  with  small  doors,  is  indicated 
for  the  dining  room.  This  room  may  be  heated  by 
leading  a  pipe  from  the  kitchen  stove  to  a  drum  and 
back  into  the  chimney,  or  up  through  the  chamber  I 
above  to  warm  that  somewhat.  A  “  Fireplace 
heater  ”  in  the  parlor  will  warm  the  chamber  above. 

An  end  section  of  the  “  Novelty  Siding  ”  is 
shown  in  fig.  5.  This  is  of  10-inch  boards,  1  inch 
thick,  cut  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  groove  I 
in  the  centre  gives  it  the  appearance  of  narrow  j 
clapboards  ;  the  lap  of  about  an  inch  closes  tightly, 
and  the  thick  boards  not  only  add  to  the  warmth, 
but  also  to  the  strength.  A  house  covered  with  | 
this  will  vibrate  very  little  in  the  most  windy  situa¬ 
tions,  and  be  firmer  than  one  covered  with  thin  j 
siding  having  much  heavier  timber.  Where  plan¬ 
ing  mills  are  accessible,  it  is  little  more  expensive  j 
than  the  dressed  half-inch  boarding,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  is  quite  as  pretty.  In  this  vicinity  it  is 
customary  to  purchase  a  lot  of  pretty  good  quality 
merchantable  pine  boards,  select  the  best  and  clear¬ 
est  of  knots  for  siding,  and  use  the  rest  for  flooring 
where  knots  are  not  objectionable  when  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  carpeting.  The  smaller  and  firm  knots 
in  the  siding  used  are  readily  covered  with  paint  if 
first  primed  with  a  little  solution  of  shellac  in 
alcohol. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  Reed  provides  in  his  estimate  for  “  160  lbs. 
Tarred  Paper.”  We  suppose  he  intends  this  to  be 
applied  as  sheathing  upon  the  studding,  before  put¬ 
ting  on  the  siding,  as  this  is  the  usual  custom.  We 
suggest  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Judd,  (cur  senior 
Publisher),  and  described  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  March,  1871,  pages  83  and  89.  A  section 
of  the  wall  is  shown  iu  fig.  6.  The  studding  2x4, 
makes  a  space  of  4  inches  between  the  siding  and 


saw  run  through  the  roll  cuts  it  into  16  inch 
strips.  The  studs  being  set  16  inches  apart  from 
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Eig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 

plastering.  Tarred  paper,  or  what  is  termed  roof¬ 
ing  felt,  is  procured  in  rolls  32  inches  wide.  A 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  FIRST  STORY. 

center  to  center  leaves  tile  clear  space  of  14  inches. 
The  strips  of  felt  are  turned  up  an  inch  on  each 
edge,  and  these  turned  edges  are  held  against  the 
studs  by  lath  firmly  nailed  up  and  down,  so  as  to 
hold  the  sheets  midway  between  the  plastering  and 
siding.  This  leaves  two  air  chambers,  both  good 
non-conductors  of  heat.  Mice  or  insects  will  not 
eat  or  go  through  this  material.  It  is  impervious  to 
currents  of  air,  and  the  whole  is  as  warm  as  if  filled 
in  with  brick.  The  cost  is  very  small,  and  as  will 
be  readily  seen,  it  is  much  warmer  than  when  the 
felt  is  put  on  directly  under  the  boards,  leaving  only 
one  air  chamber,  and  that  a  wide  one.... In  all 
house-plans  we  advise  putting  in  all  the  closets 
possible  ;  they  are  always  convenient,  even  a  foot 
square  “  cubby-hole”  in  the  side  of  a  chimney  is  a 
handy  place.  In  planning  a  house,  after 
making  the  size  as  large  as  one’s  means 
will  allow,  the  “better  half”  should  be 
consulted  as  to  the  advisibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  or  that  room  a  little  smaller  by 
cutting  off  a  few  inches  here  and  there 
to  enlarge  a  pantry  or  closet. . . .  We  al¬ 
ways  advise  to  put  in  an  extra  bell  or 
two,  and  one  or  more  speaking  tubes, 
to  connect  the  upper  and  lower 
rooms.  The  cost  is  but  trifling  if  they 
are  put  in  when  building.  A  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  speaking  tube  will  cost  but  $2  or 
$3  ;  the  carpenter  can  insert  it  behind  the  lath, 
running  it  from  one  room  to  another  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  it  will  save  many  steps,  and  much  calling 
through  the  halls,  especially  when  the  mother  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  an  invalid  and  restrained  to  a  chamber. 

_ In  arranging  sink,  table,  dish  pantry,  etc.,  with 

reference  to  dining-room  and  kitchen,  always  plan 
to  save  steps.  A  distance  of  10  feet  extra,  travel¬ 
led  over  each  way,  say  20  times  a  day,  in  handling 
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food  and  dishes,  amounts  to  28  miles  extra  walking 
every  year,  all  of  which  may  be  saved  by  a  slight 
ehange  in  arrangement.  These  are  small  matters, 
hut  these  have  much  to  do  in  making  a  “  conve¬ 
nient  house.” 

Other  Mouse  Plans,  both  cheaper  and 
more  costly,  will  appear  in  future  numbers  of  this 
journal,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  many  who  are 
always  asking  for  information  on  this  subject. 
Any  one  intending  to  build  a  house,  even  if  it  cost 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  can  hardly  fail  to  get 
information  and  hints  enough  from  any  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  works  on  architecture  to  well  repay  the  cost  of 
such  a  book.  There  are  several  plans,  with  much 
minute  and  practical  information,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  volumes  for  1870  and  1871,  and  in  the 
numbers  for  March,  1869,  and  March  1867.  The 
volumes  for  1870  and  1871,  are  especially  desirable. 
These  volumes  can  be  obtained  bound,  or  in  num¬ 
bers  unbound,  as  noted  on  another  page. 

- ■■  .e.  i—  - 

Science  Made  Easy. 

Few  grown  up  people  had  opportunity  in  their 
school-days  to  study  chemistry,  and  if  they  had, 
this  science  has  made  such  great  advances  within  a 
few  years  that  what  we  learned  only  a  few  years 
ago,  is  insufficient  for  present  use.  Prof.  Atwater 
is  giving  some  important  chapters  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Science  to  Agriculture,  and  to  help  to  the 
understanding  of  those  articles,  as  well  as  to  aid 
our  readers  in  perusing  much  that  is  written  in 
books  and  papers  now-a-days,  we  condense  here  a 
few  explanations,  which  we  hope  every  one  will 
study  so  well,  that  they  will  understand  and  re¬ 
member  the  whole. 

An  Organic  Substance,  in  general  terms,  means 
anything  that  grows,  or  is  the  product  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life.  All  p>arts  of  the  human  or  animal 
body,  as  lean  meat  or  muscle,  fat,  blood,  bone, 
milk,  etc.,  are  organic  substances.  So  are  wood, 
leaves,  grain,  straw,  roots,  etc.  But  stones,  sand, 
clay,  potash,  lime,  etc.,  are  inorganic  substances. 
If  we  bum  an  Organic  substance,  most  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  passes  off  in  the  form  of  invisible  gas,  and  is 
diffused  through  the  air.  The  small  part  left  as 
Ashes  is  called  inorganic ,  though  it  was  collected 
in  the  organic  substance  during  its  growth. 

All  organic  substances,  whether  animal  or  vege¬ 
table,  are  composed  of  but  few  elements,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  them  are  made  up  of  only  four  of 
these — just  as  buildings  of  a  thousand  kinds  and 
forms  are  made  out  of  wood,  brick,  sand,  lime, 
nails,  and  paint,  combined  in  various  ways,  and  in 
different  proportions.  Thus,  if  we  separate  into 
its  parts,  that  is  analrjze,  a  potato,  or  some  hay,  or 
wheat,  or  a  piece  of  meat,  or  cheese,  or  some  blood, 
or  oil,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  we  shall  find  them  very  largely  composed 
of  four  simple  elements,  which  the  chemists  call 
Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Carbon.  (A 
moment’s  thought  would  tell  any  one  that  plants, 
grains,  and  roots,  must  have  the  same  composition 
as  flesh,  because  human  or  brute  animals  eat 
them,  and  change  them  into  flesh.) 

Oxygen,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  an  invisible  gas, 
(or  air-like  substance,)  but  it  combines  with  most 
other  substances,  to  form  solids  or  liquids.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  8  lbs.  of  every  9  lbs.  of  water.  It  makes 
up  2  lbs.  in  every  10  lbs.  of  air  ;  4  lbs.  in  every  11 
lbs.  of  pure  dry  clay  ;  8  lbs.  in  every  15  lbs.  of  pure 
white  sand ;  1  lb.  in  every  3  lbs.  of  dry  wood.  It 
is  the  rapid  uniting  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  wood  or  coal,  that  gives 
out  the  heat  in  the  fire.  By  a  slower  process  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  body,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  drawn 
Into  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  unites  with  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  absorbed  into  the  blood  from 
the  food  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  gives 
out  heat  to  the  body. 

Hydrogen. — This,  like  oxygen,  is  in  its  natural 
state  a  gas,  which  also  combines  with  other  ele¬ 
ments,  and  forms  solids  and  liquids.  Every  9  lbs. 
of  pure  water  contains  just  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  and  1 
lb.  of  hydrogen,  and  nothing  else.  Hydrogen  forms 


a  part  of  the  composition  of  many  other  substances. 
It  is,  when  alone,  the  lightest  substance  known.  A 
barrel  full,  or  32  gallons  of  water  weighs  266i  lbs., 
or  4,264  ounces.  If  the  barrel  be  filled  with  air, 
the  air  weighs  5i  ounces  ;  if  with  oxygen  gas,  the 
oxygen  weighs  5}  ounces,  while  if  the  barrel 
were  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  32  gallons  of  hy¬ 
drogen  would  weigh  only  one-third  (i)  of  an  ounce, 
or  more  than  twelve  thousand  times  less  than  water. 

Nitrogen  is  another  gas,  in  its  natural  state.  100 
lbs.  of  pure  air  contain  77  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  mixed 
with  23  lbs.  of  oxygen ;  100  gallons  of  pure  air 
consists  of  79  gallons  of  nitrogen,  and  21  gallons  of 
oxygen.  If  we  change  the  proportions  and  unite 
14  lbs.  of  nitrogen  with  40  lbs.  of  oxygen,  and  add 
9  lbs.  of  water,  we  have  the  powerful  acid  called 
“  aqua  fortis  ”  (or  nitric  acid.)  Nitrogen  is  an  im¬ 
portant  substance  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
economy,  as  it  enters  into  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Without  nitrogen  we  can  have  no  muscle  or  lean 
meat,  no  cheese,  no  clover,  indeed  we  could  have 
very  few  of  our  common  articles  of  food,  and  with 
no  food  containing  nitrogen,  we  should  have  very 
little  strength.  « 

Carbon. — This  is  not  naturally  a  gas,  but  a  solid. 
Pure  charcoal  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  so  is  the  min¬ 
eral  or  stone  coal  we  bum.  But  carbon  is  not  al¬ 
ways  black.  The  diamond  is  pure  carbon  in  a  crys- 
taline  form.  Heat  the  purest  white  sugar  slowly  to 
drive  off  the  other  substances,  and  you  have  a  mass 
of  black  carbon  left.  White  wood  burned  or  heat¬ 
ed  away  from  the  air,  leaves  our  charcoal  or  carbon. 
It  was  in  the  white  wood  before,  and  only  took  the 
black  form  when  we  drove  off  most  of  the  other 
substances.  The  so-called  black  lead  of  our  pen¬ 
cils  is  graphite,  a  form  of  carbon,  with  a  little  iron 
in  it.  No  organic  substance  is  without  carbon,  and 
with  few  exceptions,  all  contain  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen  also.  Now  to  show  how  largely  the  above  four 
elements  enter  into  the  things  around  us,  look  at 
the  following  table : 
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The  above  are  only  a  few  samples.  The  sixth 
column,  of  “other  substances ”  is  chiefly  what  is 
found  in  the  ashes  after  burning  the  wood,  flesh,  etc. 

Chemistry  tells  us  what  things  are  made  up  of, 
and  in  what  proportions  ;  how  one  thing  can  be 
changed  into  another  by  changing  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed,  or  by  combining  them 
differently,  etc.,  etc.  Feeding  the  bodies  of  men 
or  animals,  as  well  as  feeding  plants,  is  a  chemi¬ 
cal  process.  The  chemist  analyses,  or  takes  to 
pieces  the  food  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the 
plants  themselves  ;  he  finds  out  what  they  are  made 
of,  finds  out  what  kinds  of  food  contain  the  things 
most  wanted  in  the  bodies  of  men  or  animals,  what 
kinds  of  manures  (or  plant  food)  contain  the 
things  most  wanted  in  plants,  and  thus  learns  what 
are  the  best  foods  to  produce  muscle  or  lean  flesh 
to  make  one  strong,  what  elements  of  food  to  pro¬ 
duce  warmth,  or  form  milk,  or  butter,  or  fat  (tal¬ 
low,  lard),  what  manures  (or  plant  food)  are  best  for 
feeding  grain,  roots,  etc.,  etc.  What  we  have  said 
is  enough  to  show  that  chemistry  can  be  of  great 
practical  use  in  agriculture,  in  feeding  animals,  etc., 
though  one  who  has  not  studied  this  science  can 
have  only  a  slight  idea  of  its  wonderful  results 
and  practical  use.  But  chemists  are  learning  to 
state  these  results  in  a  way  that  unlearned  people 
can  use  the  teachings  of  science  in  daily  practice, 
to  very  great  advantage. 

A  few  Helpful  Explanations :  A  great  number  of 
substances,  such  as  fats  (tallow,  lard,  butter,  etc.,) 


woody  fiber,  straw,  sugar,  etc.,  are  mainly  made  up 
of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen  described  above. 
These  are  sometimes,  for  short,  called  “ Carbo-Hy¬ 
drates. ”  The  principal  ones  we  have  to  do  with 
in  fanning,  gardening,  and  feeding  animals  are : 

Carbo-Hydrates  : 

Oils,  Butter,  Starch, 

Fats,  Woody  Fiber  (or  Cellulose),  Gum. 

Tallow,  Sugar, 

The  above  substances  contain  little  or  no  nitrogen 
in  their  pure  state,  and  they  arc  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  often  called  either  Carbo-Hydrates,  or 
non-nitrogenous  substances. 

There  is  another  class  in  wbicli  Nitrogen  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part,  such  as  lean  flesh,  or  muscle,  curd  of 
milk,  albumen  or  white  of  egg,  etc.  As  Albumen  is 
well  known,  and  is  found  in  many  other  things  as 
well  as  in  the  white  of  eggs,  those  substances  which 
contain  nitrogen  largely  are  called  Albuminoids. 
Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the 

Albuminoids  : 

White  of  Eggs,  or  Albumen ;  Gelatine,  or  Glue ; 
Curd  of  Milk,  or  Caseiue  ;  Gluten  of  Grain,  or 
Muscle,  or  Lean  Meat ;  “  Wheat  Gum  ;  ” 

Vegetable  Fibrine. 
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I  have  received  lately  an  unusually  large  number 
of  letters  asking  for  information  about  underd rain¬ 
ing.  In  most  cases  the  writers  offer  to  pay  what¬ 
ever  charge  I  may  make  for  the  service  asked.  In 
hardly  one  of  these  letters  is  there  a  point  raised 
that  is  not  fully  discussed  in  my  book  “  Draining 
for  Profit,  and  Draining  for  Health,”  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and  sold  for  less  than  I 
should  be  obliged  to  charge  for  a  single  letter,  if  I 
made  any  charge  at  all,  which  I  rarely  do.  The  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  apparently 
widespread  ignorance  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
book  in  question,  must  be  my  excuse  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  it  in  this  way. 

While  the  general  principles,  and  most  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  practice  of  underdraining,  are  laid 
down  in  the  book,  there  have  been  some  slight  im¬ 
provements  made  since  it  was  published,  and  I  re¬ 
alize  now,  as  I  did  not  when  I  wrote  it,  how  exten¬ 
sively  draining  operations  are  carried  on  by  men  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  procure  draining  tiles  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  This  makes  it  worth  while  to 
give  some  general  consideration  to  the  subject  here. 
The  most  striking,  and,  I  think,  the  most  valuable 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
draining  during  the  past  few  years,  comes  from  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  of  Baltimore,  who  recommends  that 
where  tiles  cannot  be  procured,  the  conduit  be 
made  with  gravel.  The  ditch  is  to  be  cut  very  nar¬ 
row,  especially  at  the  bottom,  regularly  graded,  as 
if  for  tiles,  and  then  filled  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
ten  inches  with  gravel,  covered  with  shavings  or 
leaves,  but  only  a  very  little  of  these,  just  enough 
to  prevent  the  earth,  during  the  filling,  from  rat¬ 
tling  down  into  the  gravel.  There  might  be  some 
danger,  if  the  quantity  used  were  large,  that  on  its 
decomposition,  it  would  work  down  into  the  gravel 
and  cause  obstructions.  After  the  covering  is  put 
on  the  gravel,  the  ditch  is  to  be  filled,  the  earth  be¬ 
ing  well  packed,  as  is  recommended  in  tile  drain¬ 
ing.  The  gravel  may  be  coarse  or  fine,  but,  what¬ 
ever  its  quality,  it  would  be  better  that  the  finest 
and  the  coarsest  parts  should  be  screened  out,  so 
that  that  which  is  used  may  be  of  uniform  coarse¬ 
ness,  and  more  porous  than  if  all  were  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  I  am  disposed  to  attach  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  method  of  draining ;  where  gravel  can 
be  cheaply  obtained,  it  must  be  very  economical ; 
as  there  can  never  be  a  very  rapid  current  of  water 
passing  through  the  conduit  to  abrade  the  sides  of 
the  ditch,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  silting  up  ; 
and,  as  the  gravel  will  lie  snugly  together,  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  misplacement,  or  of  the  injurious 
entrance  of  vermin.  The  drain  would  be  every¬ 
where  open  to  receive  the  infiltration  of  water,  and 
for  all  lateral  drains  the  arrangement  seems  very 
nearly  perfect.  Doubtless  a  channel  of  gravel  av- 
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eraging  four  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep, 
Would  furnish  an  ample  conduit  for  a  drain  1000  ft. 
long,  or  for  the  draining  of  an  acre  of  land.  For 
the  outlet  of  larger  areas,  or  for  laterals  aggregat¬ 
ing  more  than  1000  feet,  main  drains  of  somewhat 
larger  6ize,  and  furnished  with  broken  stones,  small 
cobbles,  or  better  still,  with  the  coarser  screenings 
of  the  gravel,  will  ordinarily  be  found  sufficient. 
It  is  only  when  a  very  large  amount  of  water  is  to 
be  removed,  that  any  further  provision  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  In  such  a  case,  cither  an  open  ditch,  or  a 
drain  made  of  thoroughly  well-laid  stonework, 
would  be  the  best  where  tiles  are  not  available. 

One  of  my  questioners  says  that  he  can  get  two- 
inch  tiles  at  $12  per  1000  ft.,  and  asks  whether  he 
should  use  these,  or  some  cheaper  material.  The 
tiles  would  be  the  best,  and  cheaper  than  anything 
else  but  gravel — cheaper  even  than  that  unless  it  is 
very  accessible.  He  has  a  fall  of  two  inches  to  the 
rod  ;  this  is  more  than  ample. 

He  also  wants  to  carry  the  slops  and  waste  water 
from  his  kitchen  to  a  barnyard  seven  rods  distant ; 
this  should  be  done  by  the  use  of  pipes  not  less 
than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  well  cemented  at 
the  joints.  There  should  on  the  score  of  health 
be  no  opportunity  for  such  leakage  as  would 
cause  the  soil  to  be  saturated  with  foul  water. 
He  further  says  :  “  The  farm  has  two  ridges  and 
two  hollows,  through  which,  in  tiroes  of  freshet, 
the  water  runs  quite  strong.  They  seldom  carry 
water  at  other  times.  Can  I  get  this  water  under¬ 
ground,  so  that  it  will  not  flood  the  lower  land  ?  It 
soon  settles,  but  it  makes  the  land  work  heavy.” — 
In  such  a  case  the  use  of  underground  drains  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  Any  occasional  rush  of  sur¬ 
face  water  had  better  be  carried  off  through  light- 
sodded  water-furrows  at  the  surface  ;  these  furrows 
may  be  quite  shallow  and  wide,  so  that  a  mowing 
machine  will  pass  through  them  without  difficulty. 
An  unused  underdrain,  that  is,  a  drain  which  car¬ 
ries  water  only  a  few  days  in  the  year,  is  apt  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  is  quite  sure  to  be  the  resort  of  mice 
and  other  vermin. 

I  am  also  asked  how  steep  the  sides  of  a  ditch 
may  be  made  to  prevent  filling  up.  This  depends 
very  much  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  amount 
of  water  running,  and  the  liability  to  injury  by 
frost.  In  even  a  tolerably  heavy  soil  it  is  not  safe 
to  make  the  slope  less  than  11  horizontal  to  1  per¬ 
pendicular  ;  that  is,  a  ditch  3  feet  deep,  and  1  foot 
wide  at  the  bottom,  should  be  10  feet  wide  at  the 
top ;  if  less  than  this,  it  will  be  quite  likely  to  be 
frequently  obstructed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  sides, 
and  will  require  frequent  cleaning  out.  If  the  water 
in  the  ditch  has  a  rapid  flow,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  cut 
away  the  banks  unless  these  are  protected  with 
stones  or  planks. 


The  good  opinion  hitherto  expressed  in  these  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  dairy  of  the  Messrs.  Boies,  at  Marengo, 
Ill.,  is  confirmed  by  our  best  butter  merchant  here. 
They  recently  sent  me  a  small  package  of  their  but¬ 
ter,  which  we  pronounced  to  be  the  best  salted  but¬ 
ter  we  had  ever  seen  in  winter.  At  our  suggestion 
the  merchant  sent  for  a  large  package  for  his  own 
trade,  and  he  considers  it  unquestionably  the  best 
tub  butter  he  has  ever  had.  It  finds  a  ready  sale  at 
one-third  more  than  the  regular  market  price. 

Now  if  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  done  at  Marengo,  it 
may  be  done  at  a  thousand  other  places  in  the  West. 
We  receive  constant  complaints  that  butter  has  to 
be  sold  at  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound,  because 
markets  where  good  butter  is  sought  are  so  distant, 
but  here  are  men  whose  markets  are  a  third  the 
continent’s  width  away,  and  who  receive  from  40 
to  45  cents  net  at  their  dairy.  The  moral  of  all 
this  is,  that  people  who  pay  good  prices  want  good 
articles,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  benefit  by  the 
high  prices  they  pay,  have  got  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  in  the  matter  of  quality.  Nobody  at  the 
East,  nor  at  the  West  either,  for  that  matter,  pays 
high  prices  from  motives  of  generosity,  nor  out  of 
sympathy  for  unfortunate  or  unsuccessful  people  ; 
they  want  good  supplies,  and  for  these  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  price  that  will  leave  a  round  profit 
after  all  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  paid  ; 
arid  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 


costly  transportation,  is  to  produce  things  which 
can  be  marketed  at  a  relatively  low  cost  for  freight. 
One  bushel  of  corn  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  price  between  beef 
carcasses  of  good  quality,  but  good  butter  and 
cheese,  and  well-washed  wool,  and  whatever  bears 
a  high  price — relatively  higher  the  better  the  qual¬ 
ity — will  practically  annihilate  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  West  and  the  East. 

As  good  a  formula  as  could  be  given  for  practical 
farming  at  the  West,  would  be  to  convert  the  cheap 
soil  productions  of  that  favored  region,  into  commodities 
of  little  hulk  and  high  value,  which  are  in  great  demand 
at  the  East.  Old-fashioned  farming  can  not  be 
carried  on  at  great  profit  with  a  thousand  miles 
between  the  field  and  the  market. 


The  degree  to  which  Jerseys  are  working  their 
way  among  butter-dairymen,  is  very  well  indicated 
by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  bull  calves. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was  considered  by  a 
Jersey  breeder  almost  a  calamity  to  have  a  bull 
calf  bora,  and  it  was  usually  either  knocked  on 
the  head,  or  sold  at  a  tender  age  to  the  butcher. 
Now,  so  active  is  the  demand  in  every  direction, 
that  bulls  will  probably  soon  be  considered  more 
valuable  than  heifers.  I  asked  Mr.  Crozier,  last 
autumn,  a  rather  high  price  for  a  very  fine  heifer 
calf,  from  one  of  my  best  cows.  He  declined  to 
take  her,  but  said  that  if  it  had  been  a  bull,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated.  Instead  of  killing  or 
castrating  my  bull  calves,  as  I  did  when  I  began 
breeding,  I  now  buy  all  the  really  good  animals  I 
can  find  within  my  reach,  from  good  milking 
strains,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  them  at 
fair  prices.  In  one  week  in  January,  Mr.  Charles 
Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia,  -who  owns  some  remark¬ 
able  butter-makers,  (Jerseys),  sold  two  bull  calves 
only  a  few  weeks  old  ;  one  to  Atherton  T.  Brown, 
of  Boston,  for  $300,  and  one  to  D.  F.  Appleton,  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  for  $500. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Jerseys,  is  due  very 
largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  which  has  established  a  perfect¬ 
ly  reliable  standard  of  pedigrees,  and  which  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed,  but  which  has  avoided 
an  evil  complained  of  with  reference  to  some  other 
organizations,  by  devoting  itself  strictly  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  breed,  without  in  any  way 
working  for  the  particular  advantage  of  its  own 
members,  either  individually  or  as  a  class.  Their 
work  has  been  accompanied  with  very  little  flourish 
of  trumpets,  but  tbe  history  of  Jersey  cattle  in 
America  will  show,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the 
great  value  of  quiet  and  well  organized  effort. 
Their  example  might  be  followed  with  advantage, 
not  only  by  breeders  of  other  races  of  cattle,  but 
by  all  associations  who  have  for  their  purpose  the 
furtherance  of  any  agricultural  interest,  by  the 
avoidance  of  cheats,  and  by  the  spread  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

- -  * - —  —  I  m - 

Science  Applied  to  Farming.— III. 

Bt  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middleloivn,  Conn. 


How  Science  is  Snvingr  Money  and  Increasing: 
tbe  Profits  of  Farming— Practical  Directions 
for  Feeding  Stock  Economically. 

In  this  and  succeeding  articles  we  propose  to 
translate  for  the  use  of  American  farmers,  some  of 
the  results  of  European  experience  and  experi¬ 
ments  upon  Manuring  and  Feeding.  We  begin 
with  those  upon  feeding.  We  have  stated  that 
many  thousands  of  German  farmers  carry  a  Pocket 
Calendar,  containing,  besides  other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  a  large  number  of  fodder  tables.  These 
show  in  what  proportions  various  food  materials 
should  be  mixed  and  fed  out  to  different  animals, 
in  order  to  avoid  waste  and  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  flesh,  fat,  milk,  or  work,  from  a  given 
quantity  of  food.  As  already  remarked,  these  are 
no  hap-hazard  statements,  but  are  the  condensed 
results  of  the  best  experience,  not  merely  of  or¬ 
dinary  practice,  but  especially  from  a  great  num¬ 


ber  of  feeding  trials  performed  at  the  Experiment 
Stations  by  the  ablest  scientific  men,  who  have  all 
needful  appliances  for  obtaining  definitely  the 
knowledge  they  seek. 

First,  however,  let  us  explain  a  few  scientific 
terms.*  Some  ingredients  of  food,  and  some  foods 
rich  in  these  ingredients,  are  especially  good  for 
fattening  animals  ;  others  are  better  adapted  to 
give  strength  for  work,  or  to  supply  heat  to  the 
body  in  cold  weather.  Some  promote  a  large  flow  of 
milk  ;  others  produce  a  milk  richer  in  cream  or  curd. 

If  a  piece  of  wood,  a  wisp  of  hay,  or  a  turnip,  is 
kept  some  time  in  a  hot  oven,  a  part  of  it,  the 
water,  will  pass  off.  If  the  dried  part  be  burned, 
still  another  portion,  called  organic  substance,  will 
be  carried  away  as  invisible  gas  or  smoko,  and  there 
will  be  left  only  the  ashes  or  mineral  matter.  Now 
this  organic  substance  contains  the  ingredients, 
which,  with  water,  make  the  flesh  and  fat,  and 
milk,  and  which  produce  heat  and  strength.  What 
are  these  ingrediente  ? 

Albumen,  found  pure  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  is  a 
representative  of  several  kinds  of  substances, 
which  are  to  be  noted  as  containing  nitrogen*, 
and  we  apply  the  general  name,  A  11>u  mi- 
m<>  5  d  s,  to  these  nitrogenous,  or  nitrogen-containing 
substances.  The  “  wheat  gum,”  which  boys  chew, 
is  mainly  an  albuminoid.  In  chewing  the  wheat, 
the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  are  removed  in  the  saliva, 
and  the  tougher,  nitrogenous  gluten  remains.  The 
Albumiuoids  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants.  Muscle  or  lean  meat,  caseino  (curd) 
of  milk,  fibrine  of  blood,  albumen  and  fibrine  of 
plants,  are  nitrogenous  substances,  or  albuminoids. 
Clover,  beans,  bran,  oil-cake,  contain  much,  wliile 
potatoes,  straw,  cornstalks,  contain  little  of  al¬ 
buminoids. 

Again,  there  are  other  animal  and  vegetable 
materials  that  contain  little  or  no  nitrogen,  but 
only  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.*  These  are 
therefore  called  by  the  general  name  of  Carbo> 
flayd  suites,  or  non-nitrogenous  substances. 
Starch,  sugar,  woody  fiber,  oil,  tallow,  fat  meat,  and 
butter,  are  non-nitrogenous.  Potatoes,  sugar-beets, 
straw  and  chaff,  contain  much  of  carbo-hydrates, 
and  little  of  albuminoids. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  the  most  unscientific  reader, 
that  to  produce  the  most  albuminoids,  as  musele, 
caseine  in  cheese,  etc.,  we  should  select  food 
rich  in  albuminoids,  and  that  to  produce  the  most 
fat  or  butter,  or  warmth,  we  should  choose  the 
food  that  contains  the  most  material  to  yield  these 
products  ?  And  further,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
skillful  chemist  can,  by  examining  the  composition 
of  different  foods,  tell  us  something  as  to  what 
these  foddering  materials  are  ?  But  we  shall  learn 
as  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  practical  tests, 
that  there  are  certain  combinations  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  materials,  the  Albuminoids  and  the  Carbo¬ 
hydrates,  that  secure  the  most  profitable  results  of 
feeding. 

German,  English,  French,  and  some  American 
Chemists  have  examined  almost  all  known  food 
materials,  to  ascertain  just  what  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of.  Here  is,  for  example,  what  they  find 
Table  1.  In  100  lbs.  of  Wheat  Grain: 


Water  which  can  he  dried  out  at  212° . 131/.,  lbs. 

Albuminoids,  containing  nitrogen . 1.3  V6  lbs. 

Carbo-hydrates,  (a)  containing  no  nitrogen  —  71  ‘/6  lhs. 
Mineral  matter  (ashes) . .  2I/10  lbs. 


100  '  lbs. 

a  This  is  made  up  of  fat  (classed  for  convenience 


with  the  carbo-hydrates)  l3/s  lbs. ;  starch  59*  A,  lbs. ;  sngar 
22/5  lbs. ;  gum,  etc.,  47/10  lbs.  ;  fiber,  (cellulose,)  3  lbs. 

In  the  Table  below,  we  show  the  composition  of 
several  fodder  materials.  They  are  taken  in  their  na¬ 
tural  conditions,  and  thejirsf  column  of  figures  tell* 
how  many  pounds  of  water  are  contained  in  100  lbs. 
The  third  column  tells  how  much  organic  matter 
there  is,  viz. :  that  which  would  bum  away.  The 
second  column  tells  how  many  pounds  of  ashes 
would  be  left.  Thus  we  have  in  100  lbs.  of  medium 
hay  143/10  lbs.  of  water,  795/,0  lbs.  of  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  and  62/io  lbs.  of  ashes.  There  is  in  this  or¬ 
ganic  part  of  79‘/2  lbs.,  about  30  lbs.  of  woody  fi¬ 
ber.  The  other  49*/2  lbs.  are  composed  of  83/10  lbs. 
of  Albuminoids  or  nitrogenous  substances  given  in 
the  fourth  column,  and  415/10  lbs.  of  Carbo-Hydrates 

*  See  also  “  Seience  Made  Easy,”  in  another  column.  Ed. 
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or  non-nitrogenous  substances  given  in  the  fifth 
column.  The  sixth  column  gives  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  Albuminoids  to  the  Carbo-hydrates, 
which  in  the  meadow  hay  is  about  1  to  5,  (or  8.2  to 
41.3).  These  amounts  and  proportions  should  he 
well  understood,  for  they  are  important  in  com¬ 
bining  these  foddering  materials  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  feeding  for  a  particular  purpose : 


Table  2. 

KINDS  OF  FODDER. 

100  Pounds  Contain. 

OO 

I 

00 

©> 

<$ 

(a)— Hay. 

Meadow  Hay,  Common. 

Aftermath  of  same . 

Red  Clover,  cut  in  bloom.. 

Red  Clover,  cut  ripe . 

White  Clover,  cut  m  bloom 

Timothy  Hay . 

Average  of  all  Grasses. 

(6)— Straw. 

Winter  Wheat  Straw. 
Winter  Rye  Straw.... 
Winter  Barley  Straw. 
Summer  Barley  Straw 

Oat  Straw . 

(c) —  Green  Fodder 
Grass  before  bloom... 
Grass  after  bloom.... 

Red  Clover  in  full  bloom. 
Corn  Stalks,  end  of  Aug, 

Cabbages . 

Beet  Leaves.... 

(d)  — Roots  and  Tube 

Potatoes . 

Sugar  Beets.... 

Carrots . 

Rutabagas . 

Turnips . 

Pumpkins . 

(e)  — Grains  and 
Winter  Wheat.. 

Wheat  Flour... 

Winter  Rye . 

Winter  Barley.. 

Summer  Barley 

Oats . 

Indian  Corn 
Buckwheat. 

Vetches . 

Field  Beans 

Peas . 

Flax  Seed... 

Rape  Seed.. 

Hemp  Seed. 

Cotton  Seed 

(/)—  Refuse 
Malt  Sprouts 
Wheat  Bran. 

Rye  Bran.... 

Rape  Cake... 

Linseed  Cake 
Cotton-seed  Cake. 


Seed 


s.  Ibs. 

.3  6.2 
.3  6.5 
.7  6.2 
.7  5.6 
.7.8.5 
,3  4.5 
,3  5.8 

.3!  5.5 
.3,3.2 
.3  5.5 
,8'  7.0 
8  5.0 

.0!  2.1 
.0  2.0 
.0  1.7 
.8  1.1 
.0  1.2 
.5!  1.8 

0  0.9 
,5  0.8 
.0  1.0 
.0  1.0 
.0.0.8 

5  1.0 

A  2.0 

6  0.7 
3  2.0 


lbs.  Ibs.i  lbs. 

I 

79.5  8.2  41.3 
79.2  9.5  45.7 

77.1  13.4  29.9 

77.7  9.4  20.3 

77.8  14.9,34.3 

81.2  9.7  48.8 

79.9  9.5  41.7 


The  or¬ 
ganic 
matter 
cont’ins 
as  nu¬ 
tritive 
Ingre¬ 
dients: 

CC  I  . 

•  'S  1  ©■2; 
3  -a  q 

If  S* 


.2 

82.5 
80.2 

78.7 

80.7 

22.9 

29.0 

20.3 

14.6 
9.8 
7.7 

24.0 

17.7 
14.0 
12.0 

7.2 

6.5 


2.0  30.2 

1.5  27.0 
2.0,29.8 
3.0  32.7 
2.0  38.2 

3.0^12.9 

2.5  15.0 
3.7  8.6 
0.9!  8.7 

1.5  6.3 
1.9,  4.5 


.1  13. 
.7  11 
83.7  11 
83.4  9 


83.1 
82.7 

83.5 

83.6 

83.4 
82.0 

83.2 

82.7 
85.1 
[83.6 

83.5 


2.0  21.0 
1.0  15.4 
1.510.8 
1.6  9.3  1 
1.1  5.1,1 
1.3'  4.2  1 

0,67.6  1 
8  74.2  1 
0  69.2  1 
0  65.9  1 


85.2 

81.8 

83.0 

76.6  28 

80.6  28 
,82.2  24 


5  66.6 
0  60.4 
0,68.0 
0  59.6 
5  49.2 
5  45.0 

4  51.6 

5  55.0 

4  55.4 
3  55.2 
8,44.7 

0  44.7 
0  50.0 

5  53.5 
3  33.5 
3  41.3 

6  36.8 


to  5. 
to  4.81 
to  2.23 
to  2  16 
to  2.30 
to  5. 
to  4.40 

to  15.10 
to  18. 
to  14.90 
to  10.90 
to  15.28 

to  4.30 
to  6. 
to  2.33 
to  9.67 
to  4.20 
to  2.37 

to  10.50 
to  15.40 
to  7.13 
to  5.81 
to  4.61 
to  3.25 

to  5.20 
to  6.28 
to  6.29 
to  7.32 
to  7. 
to  5. 
to  6.80 
to  6.62 
to  1.79 
to  1.76 
to  2.30 
to  2.68 
to  2.85 
to  3.30 
to  1.96 

to  1.94 
to  3.57 
to  3.69 
to  1.18 
to  1.46 
to  1.20 


The  first  and  second  columns  of  figures  show  how 
much  water  and  ash  are  contained  in  each  material. 
100  lbs.  of  turnips,  for  example,  would  yield  about  92 
lbs.  of  water,  and  13  ounces  of  ashes,  and  only  a  little 
over  7  lbs.  of  organic  matter.  Though  the  ash  has  its 
use  in  the  food  of  animals,  and  especially  as  manure,  it 
will  suffice  here  to  take  account  only  of  the  organic 
matter  in  the  third  column,  and  more  especially  its  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  columns,  and  the  ratio 
of  these  in  the  sixth  column. 

Let  the  reader  fix  well  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the 
albuminoids,  those  substances  which  contain  nitro¬ 
gen,  supply  certain  needs  of  the  animal  body,  for 
which  the  carbo-hydrates,  that  are  without  nitro¬ 
gen,  do  not  suffice ;  as,  for  instance,  the  formation 
of  muscle,  and  the  curd  of  milk.  The  organs  of 
digestion  and  nutrition  of  an  ox  or  a  cow,  can  not 
make  muscle  or  fat  without  the  proper  ingredients 
in  the  food  out  of  which  to  make  them.  Experi¬ 
ence  indicates  in  a  general  way  what  kinds  of  food 
are  best  for  different  purposes.  But  just  here  is 
where  science  is  of  great  aid  to  practice.  The  won¬ 
derfully  delicate  weighing  balances  of  the  chemist 
and  his  accurate  analyses,  tell  us  exactly  what  ele¬ 
ments  every  part  of  the  animal  body  is  made  of, 
and  exactly  what  is  found  in  every  variety  of  mate¬ 
rial  grown  and  used  for  animal  food.  At  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  the  workers  take  a  lot  of  animals 
and  feed  them  with  the  utmost  care,  watching 
every  development,  analyzing  and  weighing  all  the 
food,  the  excrement,  and  even  the  air  they  breathe 
to  learn  what  escapes  in  that.  They  combine  the 
different  varieties  of  food  in  a  great  many  ways, 
and  with  careful  hands  and  skillful  eyes,  note  the 
precise  effects  with  marvellous  accuracy.  They 
have  learned,  for  example,  that  a  working  ox,  or  a 
milk-giving  cow,  needs  not  only  more  food,  but  al¬ 
so  food  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  albumi¬ 
noids  than  an  ox  at  rest,  or  a  dry  cow.  They  have 


learned,  for  example,  how  much  of  different  food 
materials  an  ox  or  a  cow  will  digest,  that  is  to  say, 
how  much  is  really  nutritious  and  valuable  as  food, 
and  how  much  is  left  to  be  useful  only  as  manure. 
They  have  found,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
point,  that  when  the  albuminoids  and  carbo-hy¬ 
drates  are  not  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  in 
the  fodder,  a  part  of  the  really  digestible  material 
will  not  be  digested,  but  wasted.  And  they  have 
learned  how  oil-cake,  malt-sprouts,  and  many  other 
waste  products  should  be  mixed  in  the  food,  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  complete  digestion ;  and  even 
how  cattle  may  be  made  to  obtain  a  large  amount 
of  nutriment  from  straw,  chaff,  and  like  materials, 
of  which  many  American  farmers  make  little  ac¬ 
count  as  fodder.  Thus  these  careful  experiments 
show  how  different  kinds  of  food  may  be  combined 
to  secure  the  greatest  profit  from  feeding.  And 
the  German  farmers  who  unite  these  results  with 
their  own  best  experience,  find  a  great  practical 
saving  therein — a  saving  in  comparison  with  which 
the  cost  of  the  Experiment  Stations  is  very  slight. 
Science  thus  adds  to  the  profits,  and  hence  to  the 
comfort,  of  farmers  there,  and  will  do  so  for  us  in 
proportion  as  we  secure  its  aid.* 

The  element,  Nitrogen,  which  is  so  important  in 
albuminoids  of  food,  as  well  as  in  guano  and  other 
fertilizers,  though  so  abundant  in  the  air,  seems, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  chary  of  being  caught  in  plants 
and  soils,  and  it  is  the  most  costly  element  of 
foods,  as  well  as  of  manures.  Further,  German 
experiments  show  that  the  albuminoids  can  do  the 
work  of  the  carbo-hydrates  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
animal,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  carbo-hydrates 
can  that  of  the  albuminoids.  Hence,  the  albumi¬ 
noids  are  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  food 
materials.  The  table  above  shows  that  100  lbs.  of 
medium  meadow  hay,  contains  about  8  lbs.  of 
albuminoids  ;  100  lbs  of  wheat  straw  contains  only 
2  lbs.,  and  100  lbs.  of  turnips  less  than  1  lb.,  and 
so  on.  The  table  shows  that  in  common  hay  the 
ratio  of  albuminoids  to  carbo-hydrates,  is  about 
1  to  5.  Experience  and  experiment  agree  that  hay 
is  a  good  fodder,  and  this  in  a  proper  proportion 
for  ordinary  feeding.  But  milch  cows  do  rather 
better  on  clover,  in  which  the  ratio  is  1  to  2l/2.  So 
also  a  food  richer  in  nitrogen  is  better  adapted  to 
oxen  at  hard  work,  and  to  fattening  cattle.  On 
the  contrary,  a  dry  cow  or  an  ox  at  rest,  would 
require  only  about  1  lb.  of  albuminoids,  to  8  of 
carbo-hydrates.  Straw  of  oats,  wheat,  or  rye,  cut 
when  it  is  still  tinged  with  green,  and  the  “  kernel 
is  in  the  milk,”  contains  these  in  the  ratio  of  about 
1  to  from  13  to  18. 

Accurate  experiments  many  times  repeated,  have 
shown  that  oxen,  or  cows,  or  sheep,  will  digest 
and  appropriate  nearly  as  much  from  a  pound 
of  straw,  as  from  a  pound  of  good  timothy  or 
clover  hay.  But  this  digested  material  from  the 
straw  contains  only  very  little  albuminoids,  and 
further,  it  will  not  be  all  digested  unless  some  ni¬ 
trogenous  materia]  is  mixed  with  the  straw.  With 
a  food  mixture  of  straw  and  enough  nitrogenous 
bean  meal,  to  give  a  ratio  of  1  to  8,  oxen  at  rest 
in  the  stable  are  found  to  digest  about  one-half 
of  the  material  of  the  straw,  and  all  the  meal.  The 
chemistry  of  these  facts,  which  arc  of  incalculable 
value  to  farmers,  we  will  explain  in  succeeding 
articles,  and  hasten  now  to  give  some  practical 
directions  for  applying  them. 

The  Science  of  “ Rational  Foddering  ”  is  indeed  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  rapid  progress  is  making,  and  we 
want  a  score  of  Experiment  Stations  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  push  on  investigations,  so  that  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 

[*If  our  farmers  feed  only  $500,000,000  worth  of  grain, 
grass,  hay,  and  other  forage  in  a  year,  and  science  can 
teach  them  to  save  but  2  per  cent  of  it  by  teaching  how 
to  feed  most  economically,  there  is  a  saving  of  $10,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  can  be  done— an 
average  saving  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
each  State.  As  soon  as  people  understand  this  fact,  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Connecticut,  or  any  other 
State,  will  not  have  to  work  a  year  or  two  or  more  to  get 
an  appropriation  of  a  paltry  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  set  up  an  Experiment  Station  to  make  the  needed  ex¬ 
periments  to  show  farmers  how  to  make  this  saving,  or 
increase  their  profit  by  so  much.— Eds.] 


the  developments.  But  we  have  some  help  already. 
Dr.  Wolff,  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Hohenheim,  in  Germany,  who  has  conducted  a 
great  many  careful  feeding  experiments,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  European  authority  in  these 
matters,  gives  from  his  own  and  hundreds  of  other 
investigations,  coupled  with  the  best  results  of 
farm  experience,  the  following  proportions  of  food 
ingredients  as  appropriate  for  daily  rations  for  the 
animals  and  purposes  specified.  These  rations 
are  calculated  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight 
of  the  animals.  The  crude  fiber  (in  straw  and 
hay)  are  useful  in  giving  proper  bulk  or  “ballast  ” 
to  the  food,  and  are  to  some  extent  digested  also. 


Table  3. 

This  Org’.mic  i  i 
matter  consists  »/*o. 
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following  Animals. 

cs; 

O 

1*1 

as. 

as. 

as. 

Ibs. 

lbs. 

1.  Oxen  at  rest  in  stall . 

J4  1 

6 

.9 

7.2 

0. 

1  to  8. 

2.  Oxen  at  moderate  work... 

21. 

9 

1.85 

10.15 

0. 

1  to  5.5 

3.  Oxen  at  severe  work . 

25, 

10 

2.8 

12.4 

0. 

1  to  4.4 

4.  Milch  Cows  in  -winter . 

24. 

9 

2.5 

12,5 

0. 

1  to  5. 

5.  Richer  Ration  for  same. . . 

25 

10 

3 

12, 

0. 

1  to  4. 

6.  For  Fattening  Cattle . 

23  K 

6 

3.2 

14.3 

1.2 

1  to  4.5 

7.  For  Growing  Sheep . 

24. 

10.3 

1.96 

11.8 

0. 

1  to  6. 

8.  For  Fattening  Sheep . 

23. 

5 

3.6  114.4 

1. 

1  to  4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  ox  at  rest  needs  only  1  lb. 
albuminoids  to  8  lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates ;  a  working 
ox  or  milch  cow  requires  a  double  quantity  of  albu¬ 
minoids,  for  producing  muscular  work,  or  milk. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  understand  something  of 
the  reasons  for  the  following  tables,  in  which  are 
given  a  few  of  the  scores  of  combinations  of  food 
which  German  farmers  constantly  have  by  them,  to 
use  in  judging  how  they  shall  best  use,  combine,  and 
feed,  such  kinds  of  food  as  they  have  on  hand  or 
can  best  buy.  We  repeat  that  these  tables  are  the 
results  of  many  hundreds  of  the  most  extended 
and  careful  trials  at  the  Experiment  Stations,  where 
every  possible  aid  of  chemistry  and  practical  test, 
have  been  brought  into  requisition  : 

Table  4.— Giving  a  Daily  Ration  or  Feed  tor 
the  Animals  named. 

I  .—For  full  grown  Oxen  not  at  Work. 


A  [  or  B 

1 M  Ibs.  Clover  Hay  1  3  Ibs.  Clover  Hay 
13  lbs.  Barley  Straw  13  lbs.  Whea4  Straw 
25  lbs.  Beets  |20  lbs.  Turnips 

lb.  Rape  Cake  I 


or  C 

5  lbs.  Meadow  Hay 
7  lbs.  Oat  Straw 
5  lbs.  Wheat  Chaff 
5  lbs.  Potatoes 


II.— For  full  grown  Oxen  at  moderate  Work. 

D  i  or  E  I  or  F 

12  lbs.  Meadow  Hay  9  Ibs.  Clover  Hay  [10  Ibs.  Clover  Hay 

13  lbs.  Oat  Straw  10  lbs.  Rye  Straw  14  Ibs.  Oat  Straw 

2  lbs.  Oil  Cake  22  lbs.  Potatoes  ^20  lbs.  Beets 


III.- 
G 

12  lbs.  Meadow  Hay 
12  Ibs.  Barley  Straw 
4  lbs.  Clover  Hay 
4  lbs.  Bean  Meal 


For  full  grown  Oxen  at  severe  Work. 

or  H  SI  I  .or  I 


14  lbs.  Meadow  Hay 
7  lbs.  Clover  Hay 
9  lbs.  Oat  Straw 
2  lbs.  Oil  Cake 


15  lbs.  Meadow  Hay 
8  lbs.  Clover  Hay 
6  lbs.  Wheat  Straw 
3  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 


K 

12  lbs.  Meadow  Hay 
11  lbs.  Barley  Straw 
15  lbs.  Potatoes 
3  lbs.  Oil  Cake 


or  HI 
10  lbs.  Clover  Hay 
10  lbs.  Barley  Straw 
23  lbs.  Potatoes 
3  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 


IV.— For  Cows  giving  Milk. 
or  Tj 

10  Ibs.  Meadow  Hay  : 

12  tbs.  Wheat  Straw 
50  lbs.  Turnips. 

3  Ibs.  Malt  Sprouts! 

or  N  I  or  O  I  or  P 

6  lbs.  Timothy  Hay  50  lbs.  Green  Cloyer[36  Ibs.  Green  Clover 
80  lbs.  Green  Clover,60  lbs.  Green  Corn  [SO  lbs.  Green  Corn 
5  lbs.  Wheat  Straw  Stalks  Stalks 

I  8  lbs.  Barley  Straw!  7  B>s.  Rye  Straw 

A  Richer  Fodder  for  Same. 


10  lbs.  Clover  Hay 
10  Bis.  Oat  Straw 
5  lbs.  Barley  Chaff 
30  Ibs.  Turnips 
3  Bis.  Oil  Cake 


or  R 

12  Bis.  Clover  Hay 
10  lbs.  Barley  Straw 
5  Bis.  Wheat  Chaff 
20  tbs.  Turnips 
2  lbs.  Bean  Meal 


or  S 

10  lbs.  Lucerne  Hay 
9  lbs.  Oat  Straw 
5  lbs.  Timothy  Hay 
13  Bis.  Turnips 
5  lbs.  Malt  Sprouts 


Note  that  the  above  tables  are  not  for  following 
exactly,  but  as  indicating  what  'proportions  will  give 
the  best  and  most  profitable  results.  The  three 
tables  a,  b,  c,  each  give  about  the  same  combina¬ 
tion  and  amounts  of  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates, 
and  fiber,  and  so  of  the  other  separate  tables  under 
eacli  class  of  animals.  Most  of  the  substances 
named  are  obtainable  by  American  farmers.  In 
using  the  above  tables,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and 
oat  straw  can  be  substituted  for  each  other. 
Either  turnips  or  beets  can  be  used,  and  either 
rape-cake,  linseed-cake,  or  cotton-seed-cake  as 
oil-cake  or  meal.  The  Germans  cultivate  largely 
linseed,  vetches,  etc.,  and  their  tables  usually 
include  these.  We  propose  to  give  a  much 
larger  series  of  tables  hereafter,  fifty  to  a  hundred 
of  them  perhaps,  with  such  explanations  as  will 
make  them  useful  to  our  farmers.  But  we  ought 
to  have  Experiment  Stations  actively  at  work  in 
several  of  our  States,  to  produce  results  exactly 
adapted  to  American  farming. 
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Breton  Cattle. 


There  is  no  race  that  more  clearly  shows  the 
effects  of  local  surroundings  upon  breeding,  than 
■do  the  Brittany  cattle.  Brittany  is  a  province  of 
western  France,  a  region  of  granite  hills,  and  bleak 
moors,  covered  with  heather  and  broom,  amongst 
which  here  and  there  are  narrow  tracts  of  poor 
arable  and  pasture  land.  The  forage  upon  which 
the  Breton  cattle  are  supported,  is  mainly  bog  hay, 
with  occasional  rations  of  pounded  gorse  or  furze, 
as  a  treat  or  appetizer,  and  the  pickings  over  scrub¬ 
by  herbage  of  the  hills  and  moors.  The  climate  is 


points,  elegantly  curved  and  somewhat  elevated  in 
position.  When  crossed  with  the  Shorthorn,  the 
produce  is  so  much  like  the  Dutch  cattle,  that 
this  breed  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
sources  from  whence  the  Dutch  race  has  been 
derived.  The  persistence  with  which  the  black  and 
white  color,  and  general  features  of  the  Bretons 
are  reproduced  in  all  their  crosses,  show  them  to 
be  a  well  established  and  pure  breed.  Upon  the 
poor  feed  they  usually  receive,  the  cows  yield  on 
the  average  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  31 
lbs.  of  butter  per  week  ;  in  extra  cases  15  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  7  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  is  pro¬ 
duced.  M  r.  Douglas  writes  to  the  Field  as  follows  : 


rather  picturesque  costume.  Those  pantaloons,  or 
breeches,  would  puzzle  a  fashionable  tailor.  But 
with  these  simple  people  fashions  are  not  known, 
and  the  peasant  dresses  precisely  as  his  ancestors 
did  for  many  generations  back,  and  as  his  children 
and  grandchildren  will  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Poultry  Interest. 


One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  stronghold 
which  rural  pursuits  have  upon  our  people,  is  the 
increasing  interest  in  fine  poultry.  It  can  no  longer 
be  called  the  “hen  fever,”  for  it  is  peculiar  to  no 


A  BRETON 


BULL.  —  Owned  by  J.  C.  W.  Douglas,  Finisterre,  France. 


bleak,  foggy,  and  ungenial,  being  subjected  to  all  the 
adverse  influences  arising  from  its  exposure  upon 
three  sides  to  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
Breton  cattle  are  consequently  of  dimunitive  size, 
but  when  removed  to  other  localities,  in  which 
their  treatment  is  more  generous,  they  rapidly 
increase  in  size,  and  instead  of  a  slight  attenuated 
frame,  they  exhibit  a  deep  carcass,  which  is  shapely 
rounded,  while  they  retain  the  fine  limbs  and  deer 
like  heads  of  their  originals.  The  bull  shown  in 
the  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
London  Field,  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  C.  W.  Douglas, 
of  Finisterre,  France,  and  is  three  years  and  a  half 
old.  The  portrait  is  a  good  representation  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  this  breed  as  it  appears  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  color  is  black  and  white,  the  body  long 
and  fine,  the  milking  properties  are  well  developed, 
the  horns  fine,  white  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the 


“  Having  had  personally  pretty  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  milk  stock  of  all  sorts,  during  some  thirty 
odd  years  of  continual  residence  in  Brittany,  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  there  does  not  exist  anywhere  a 
breed  of  dairy  cattle,  naturally  so  well  up  to  thg 
mark  of  what  a  milk  cow  should  be,  and  so  worthy 
of  attention  and  improvement  by  the  selection  of 
good  typical  males  and  females  from  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  course,  by  a  system  of  better  feeding. 
My  accompanying  sketch  gives  a  good  idea  of  a 
handsome  bull  of  the  breed,  three  years  and  a 
half  old.  I  bought  him  young,  and  took  several 
prizes  with  him.  His  father  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Kobertson,  of  Eaton  Farm,  Cobham, 
Surry.  The  peasant,  at  the  other  end  of  the  halter, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  a  sturdy  Breton  farmer.” 

The  interest  in  the  picture  is  increased  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  Brittany  peasant  in  his  odd,  but 


section,  and  the  interest  has  already  lasted  several 
years,  and  seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than  di¬ 
minishing.  It  has  become  a  specialty,  supporting 
numerous  journals,  and  holding  annual  exhibitions, 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  horticulture. 
Besides  all  that  is  said  upon  poultry  in  our  numer¬ 
ous  agricultural  papers,  we  have  about  a  dozen 
journals  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry  and  pet 
stock.  The  oldest  of  these  journals,  The  Poultry 
Bulletin,  is  in  its  fifth  year,  and  the  Poultry  World 
in  its  fourth,  both,  as  well  as  others  elsewhere,  we 
understand,  well  supported,  and  gaining  in  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  poultry  shows,  which  are  mostly  held  iu 
the  winter  on  account  of  the  most  perfect  plumage 
and  heaviest  weight  of  the  fowls,  are  scenes  of  the 
liveliest  competition  between  the  prominent  breed¬ 
ers.  They  draw  out  the  best  birds  from  the  choi¬ 
cest  pens,  and  multitudes  from  city  and  country 
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throng  the  halls  during  four  days  in  the  week  usu¬ 
ally  devoted  to  the  show.  The  winning  birds  in 
the  popular  breeds  command  fabulous  prices  ;  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars  being  not  infrequently 
paid  for  a  single  bird,  that  has  only  a  single  point 
of  excellence,  and  three  ounces  of  flesh  more  than 
his  competitor.  These  exhibitions  have  a  very 
great  influence  upon  the  breeding  of  the  finer  vari¬ 
eties  of  fowls,  and  the  effect  is  visible  in  the  egg 
and  poultry  markets.  Chickens  that  are  exposed 
for  sale  are  at  least  a  third  larger  than  formerly, 
and  the  average  weight  of  flocks  of  turkeys  dressed 
at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  is  steadily  gaining. 
Fourteen  pounds  weight  is  as  common  for  lots  of 
fifty  to  a  hundred  as  ten  pounds  was  twenty  years 
ago.  But  the  benefit  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  markets  and  the  farmer’s  purse.  There  is 
something  refining  iu  the  cultivation  of  the  finer 
breeds  of  poultry  and  turning  out  finished  products. 
The  man  who  has  raised  a  forty-pound  bronze  gob- 
ler,  and  seen  his  plumage  in  its  glory,  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  inferior  stock  in  his  herd  or  his  fold. 
There  is  a  feast  for  the  eyes  in  the  rich  coloring  and 
beautiful  forms  of  our  domestic  fowls,  and  their 
presence  about  the  farm-yard,  or  upon  the  lawn, 
cultivates  the  esthetic  sense,  and  ennobles  the 
farmer’s  art.  Children  grow  up  with  a  greater 
fondness  for  rural  pursuits  and  for  their  homes. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  to  redeem  labor  from  its 
coarseness  and  drudgery,  and  to  make  our  boys  and 
girls  content  with  farm  life. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  135. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

I  have  frequently  recommended  the  practice  of 
letting  pigs  have  the  run  of  a  good  clover-pasture 
in  summer.  Mr.  J.  C.  C.,  of  Indiana,  writes  that 
his  land  would  produce  a  great  crop  of  clover,  but 
he  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  pay  to  raise 
clover  for  hogs,  when  he  could  raise  corn  for  10 
cents  per  bushel.  In  reply,  I  asked  if  this  could  be 
done.  Mr.  C.  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  the 
following  statement.  “  In  the  first  place,”  he 
writes,  “I  have  very  good  soil,  and  it  is  pretty  new. 
As  to  rotation,  I  plow  down  just  after  harvest  a 
clover  sod.  It  is  afterward  cultivated  and  pulver¬ 
ized,  and  then  about  the  first  week  in  September 
sown  to  wheat.  After  the  wheat  is  off,  the  land  is 
allowed  to  lie  until  the  next  spring,  when  it  is 
plowed  for  corn  as  early  as  possible.  Then  1  leave 
it  until  immediately  before  planting.  It  is  then 
harrowed,  and  cross-harrowed,  and  marked  oil  four 
feet  each  way,  and  two  or  three  inches  deep,  with 
a  common  single  shovel-plow,  with  a  cutter  slant¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  lower  end  is  nearer  the  shovel  than 
the  upper  end.  Then  I  have  a  small  boy  or  girl 
drop  four  grains  in  each  cross  or  hill.  A  man  fol¬ 
lows  and  covers  with  a  hoe.  Last  spring  five  drop¬ 
pers,  and  five  to  cover,  put  in  13  acres  in  one  day, 
costing  me  $7.50 — men  $1  per  day,  and  droppers 
50  cents,  not  counting  the  board.  After  it  is  plant¬ 
ed,  I  am  not  too  much  in  a  hurry  about  tending  it. 
When  the  plants  get  three  or  four  inches  high,  I 
take  a  double  shovel-plow,  with  a  fender,  and  one 
horse,  and  run  right  up  to  the  corn,  and  cut  and 
cover  everything  except  the  corn.  When  I  am 
through,  I  turn  immediately,  and  cross-plow,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  field.  Here,  I  think,  lies  a  secret, 
because  you  can  not  see  a  weed,  and  the  soil  is 
loosened  all  around  the  roots  of  your  small  com. 
Take  each  field  in  succession  this  way,  as  it  was 
planted,  and  weeds  will  not  trouble  you.  I  aim  to 
plow  this  way  twice  over,  and  then  last  only  one 
way,  making  five  times  in  all.  This  season  (1874)  I 
only  got  through  four  times,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  weed  to  be  seen  at  husking  time.  This  year  I 
raised  from  27  acres  lacking  only  a  few  bushels  of 
1,800  bushels.” 

This  is  about  66  bushels  per  acre.  “  Stop  a 
moment,”  said  the  Deacon.  “I  do  not  see  any¬ 
thing  wonderful  in  this  method  of  raising  corn. 
We  plant  in  the  same  way  here,  only  instead  of 
having  a  boy  to  drop  the  four  kernels  in  a  hill,  and 
a  man  to  follow  with  a  hoe,  each  man  or  boy  drops 
the  kernels,  and  then  covers.  There  is  nothing  in 


the  method  of  cultivating  the  com  that  differs  es¬ 
sentially  from  our  plan.” — Mr.  C.  continues :  “  You 
can  not  understand,  why  I  can  raise  corn,  and  crib 
it,  for  10  cents  a  bushel.” — “Yes, ’’said  the  Dea- 
can,  “that  is  what  I  want  to  know.” — “In  the  first 
place,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “board  and  wages  are  not  as 
high,  as  with  you.  My  men  cost  me  $30  per  month 
in  summer,  say  for  eight  months.  In  husking  time 
I  get  men  for  $1.00  per  day.  And  in  the  next  place, 
I  do  not  count  full  wages  all  the  time,  for  the 
teams,  because  I  have  to  keep  so  many  anyhow 
part  of  the  year,  and  if  1  hire  an  extra  hand,  the 
team  costs  me  but  very  little  more  than  if  it  stood 
in  the  stable.  I  will  give  you  the  cost,  if  I  had  to 
hire  teams  and  everything,  as  near  as  I  can,  taking 
a  field  of  ten  acres.  A  team  here  [with  man]  will 
cost  $2.50  per  day,  and  board  themselves,  and  plow 
two  acres  per  day.  The  account  will  thus  stand  as 


follows  : 

“  Plowing,  ten  acres . $12.50 

Harrowing  twice,  2%  days .  6.25 

Marking  oat,  one  horse  and  man,  2%  days..  5.37 

Planting .  8.00 

Tending .  17.37 

Husking  and  cribbing  600  bn.,  ®  5  cts .  30.00 


Total .  . $79.49 


“  This  is  131  cents  per  bushel.  But  then,  as  I 
said,  I  hire  my  help  for  less  than  that,  and  the  cost 
of  the  team  would  often  be  the  same,  work  or  no 
work.” 

“I  have  seen  men  figure  in  that  way  before,” 
said  the  Deacon.  “  If  the  teams  are  lying  idle  in 
the  stable,  their  cost  must  be  charged  to  the  farm. 
If  you  do  not  charge  it  to  the  corn  crop,  it  must  be 
charged  to  some  other  crop.  What  does  he  raise 
after  corn?” — “He  sows  oats  or  flax,  and  follows 
with  wheat,  seeded  down  with  clover.” — “  Then,” 
said  the  Deacon,  “  I  would  like  to  see  him  carry 
out  his  statement,  and  tell  us  what  these  crops 
cost.  There  is  interest  on  the  land  and  taxes. 
There  is  cost  of  teams,  and  their  death  and  depre¬ 
ciation.  There  is  harness,  blacksmith’s  bill,  sad¬ 
dler’s  bill,  cost  of  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  culti¬ 
vators,  and  other  implements  and  machines,  re¬ 
pairs,  interest,  and  depreciation.  There  is  the 
board  of  the  men,  and  the  washing,  and  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  farm.  All  these  things  have  to  be 
charged  to  the  farm,  and  the  corn  crop  should  be 
assigned  its  due  proportion.” 

The  Deacon  is  right.  Suppose  Mr.  C.  raised 
nothing  but  corn,  and  that  he  kept  six  horses,  three 
plows,  two  sets  of  harrows,  three  cultivators,  one 
roller,  three  wagons,  and  the  necessary  spades, 
shovels,  forks,  hoes,  corn-cutters,  grindstone,  ax, 
hammer,  chisels,  nails,  bolts,  screws,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  little  things  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
well-managed  farm.  Now,  in  figuring  up  his  corn 
costs,  would  he  say,  “  I  have  got  to  keep  six  horses 
anyhow,  and  if  I  hire  an  extra  hand,  the  team  costs 
me  but  little  more  than  if  it  stood  in  the  stable.  I 
have  got  the  farm,  and  must  pay  interest  and  taxes, 
whether  I  plant  corn  or  not.  I  must  feed  the 
horses,  and  keep  them  shod,  and  buy  harness,  and 
keep  it  oiled  and  repaired,  whether  the  horses  work 
or  stand  idle  in  the  steble.  ”  If  he  argues  in  this 
way,  and  charges  nothing  for  board,  I  presume  he 
could  figure  down  the  cost  of  raising  corn  in  a  favor¬ 
able  season,  and  on  good  land,  to  something  near 
10  cents  a  bushel. 


The  truth  is,  farming  is  a  very  complex  business, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  tell  just  how  much 
any  particular  crop  costs  us.  We  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  land 
before  the  crop  is  raised,  and  after  its  removal.  If 
any  crop  leaves  the  land  in  a  foul  condition,  the 
cost  of  cleaning  the  field  and  restoring  it  to  its 
original  condition  must  be  charged  to  the  cost  of 
that  crop — not  carried  forward  to  the  next  crop. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  The  whole  cost  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  business  should  be  charged  to  the 
farm  before  we  begin  to  figure  profits.  When  this 
is  done,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  C.  are  correct  and  to 
the  point.  For  instance,  he  may  say  “my  total 
expenses  on  the  farm  last  year  for  interest,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  repairs  on  barns,  cost  of  teams, 
labor,  seed,  etc.,  were  $2,000,  and  my"  total  receipts 
were  $2,500.  They  will  probably  be  about  the  same 


this  year.  My  corn  cost  me  35  cents  a  bushel,, 
wheat  75  cents,  oats  25  cents,  potatoes  40  cents, 
and  hay  $8  per  ton.  My  cheese  cost  me  12  cents  a 
lb.,  and  butter  20  cents.  If  1  farm  as  hitherto,  the 
cost  of  these  products  will  be  about  the  same.  But 
I  made  some  bad  calculations.  My  horses  cost  me 
$750  a  year,  and  I  find  they  were  not  all  at  work 
more  than  half  the  time.  This  year  I  will  try  and 
do  better.  Instead  of  letting,  a  team  lie  idle,  I  will, 
hire  an  extra  man  for  $1.00  a  day,  and  set  him  to 
give  the  wheat  fallow  an  extra  plowing,  or  the  corn 
field  an  extra  cultivating.  Last  year  a  man  and 
team,  on  an  average,  reckoning  everything,  cost  me 
$4  a  day  ;  but  this  extra  work  will  only  cost  me 
$1  per  day,  ‘because  I  have  got  to  keep  the  team 
and  tools  anyhow,’  and  if  this  extra  plowing  for 
wheat,  costing  say  75  cents  an  acre,  should  give  me 
an  increase  of  3  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  then 
this  extra  wheat  will  only  cost  me  25  cents  a  bushel, 
and  the  land  will  be  in  far  better  condition  for 
clover  and  subsequent  crops.  And  so,  too,  if  I 
cultivate  the  corn  an  extra  time,  both  ways, 
finishing  4  acres  per  day  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  an 
acre,  and  I  get  an  increase  of  5  bushels  per  acre, 
then,  after  deducting  5  cents  a  bushel  for  husking 
and  cribbing,  this  extra  five  bushels  of  com  per 
acre  will  only  cost  me  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
land  will  be  cleaner,  mellower,  and  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  oats  and  wheat.” 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  C.  is  right. 
And  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  every  operation 
of  the  farm.  But  you  must  first  deduct  from  the 
total  receipts  the  total  expenses  of  the  farm — and 
then  the  extra  crops  produced  by  extra  cultivation, 
or  the  extra  yield  of  milk,  wool,  beef,  or  pork,  ob-. 
tained  from  extra  care  and  feed,  can  be  charged 
merely  what  the  extra  labor  or  feed  actually  costs. 


I  am  not  sure  but  what  we  could  sometimes 
adopt  the  plan  of  planting  corn  after  wheat  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  would  enable  us  to  clean  the  land. 
But  I  should  not,  on  my  farm,  let  the  wheat  stubble 
lie  until  spring  before  plowing.  I  would  plow  the 
land  shallow  immediately  after  harvest,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  harrow  and  cultivate 
it  to  reduce  it  to  the  finest  tilth.  This  would  cause 
the  weed-seeds  to  germinate  as  soon  as  we  had  rain. 
The  young  plants  could  easily  be  killed  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  the  stirring  of  the  soil  would  start 
more  weeds.  In  November  cross-plow  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  let  the  land  lie  rough  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  plowing  in  spring  would  bring  the  clean 
mellow  soil  again  to  the  surface,  and  if  the  corn  is 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  the  land  is  fall-plowed 
after  the  corn  is  harvested,  we  should  have  a  field 
in  admirable  condition  for  sowing  to  barley  and 
seeding  down  with  clover.  - 


We  have  just  been  killing  our  hogs.  We  weigh¬ 
ed  each  hog  alive,  and  again  the  next  morning, 
after  dressing.  The  following  are  the  live  and  dead 
weights,  with  the  per  cent  of  shrinkage  : 


Live 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

Dressed 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

Actual 

Shrinkage. 

Lbs. 

Percentage , 
Shrinkage. 

No.  1 . 

492 

424 

68 

13.8 

No.  2 . 

414 

352 

62 

14.9 

No.  3 . 

407 

354 

53 

13.0 

No.  4 . 

394 

331 

63 

15.9 

No.  5  . 

376 

322 

54 

14.3 

No.  6 . 

382 

321 

61 

15.9 

No.  7 . 

370 

314 

56 

15.1 

No.  8 . 

36G 

313 

53 

14.4 

No.  9 . 

345 

291 

54 

15.6 

No.  10 . 

323 

275 

48 

14.8 

Average . 

387 

330 

57 

14.7 

In  Lawes’  and  Gilbert’s  pig  experiments  the  aver¬ 
age  live  weight  of  the  59  pigs  was  212$  lbs.,  and  the 
dressed  weight  1761  lbs.,  or  an  average  shrinkage 
of  17®  per  cent. 

I  have  killed  hogs  a  great  many  years,  but  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  never  knew  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  water  for  scalding,  and 
I  never  met  with  the  man  that  could  tell  me.  The 
Deacon  says  he  puts  one  pail  of  cold  water  to  four 
pails  of  boiling  water.  If  the  water  really  boils,  and 
if  the  water  from  the  well  was  at  a  temperature,  as 
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mine  now  is,  of  46°,  they  would  reduce  (4  x  212°— 848 
+  46°  =894°  -t-5=178i°)  the  water  to  a  temperature  of 
1781° .  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Deacon  carries 
his  water  from  the  kettle  to  the  scalding  barrel, 
and  on  a  cold  day  each  pail  of  water,  as  it  was  poured 
into  the  barrel,  would  lose  considerable  heat,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  water  is  anything  like  as 
hot  as  the  above  calculation  would  indicate.  None 
of  the  books  I  have  consulted,  throw  any  light  on 
the  point.  Morton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture, 
says :  “  The  pig  should  be  scalded  on  a  board  or 
cratch,  by  having  the  water  thrown  over  it ;  or  it 
may  be  scalded  in  a  tub,  if  care  is  taken  not  to 
par-boil  it,  which  is  wrong,  but  only  sufficient  to 
cause  the  hair  to  come  freely  off.”  This  is  all  very 
well,  but  what  is  “  just  sufficient  ?  ”  Stephens,  in 
his  Book  of  the  Farm,  says,  “pigs  should  be 
dressed,”  but  does  not  say  how.  Loudon’s  En- 
clopaedia  of  Agriculture,  says  that  in  some  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  the  hair  is  burnt  off,  but  does  not 
say  a  word  about  scalding.  The  Farmer’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  a  Compendium  of  Practical  Farming,  chiefly 
from  Rham,  Loudon,  Low,  and  Touatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  authors,”  published  by 
Harper  Brothers,  says:  “The  common  method  of 
dressing  hogs  in  the  United  States,  is  to  scald  the 
carcass  by  immersion  into  a  hogshead  of  water 
heated  by  hot  stones,  and  rub  off  the  bristles  and 
scrape  the  skin  by  knives  ;  the  chine,  head,  and 
feet  are  also  taken  off.”  Timer’s  “Principles  of 
Agriculture,”  certainly  a  very  able  work,  contains 
nothing  to  the  point ;  neither  does  Boussingault’s 
“  Rural  Economy,”  nor  Johnson’s  “Farmer’s  En- 
clopsedia,”  nor  Fox’s  “American  Text  Book  of 
Agriculture,”  nor  Kemp’s  “Agricultural  Physi¬ 
ology.”  After  much  search  among  the  books  and 
papers,  I  thought  I  had  found  it  in  an  interesting 
article  written  by  Charles  Cist,  of  Cincinnati,  “  On 
the  Hog  and  its  Products.”  He  tells  how  they 
dress  hogs  in  the  large  establishments  of  that  city, 
“at  the  rate  of  three  to  the  minute,”  going  into  all 
the  details.  The  scalding  troughs  are  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  capacity,  and  are  heated  with  steam, 
but  he,  like  all  the  rest,  most  provokingly  omits  to 
say  at  what  temperature  they  keep  the  water  for 
scalding  the  hogs. 

And  so,  when  we  were  killing  the  hogs,  I  got  a 
thermometer,  and  without  saying  anything,  waited 
till  the  butcher  pronounced  the  water  just  right. 
He  is  a  very  skillful  and  intelligent  man,  and  got  a 
good  scald  in  every  case,  judging  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  by  his  hand.  I  put  in  the  ther- 
momter,  and  after  stirring  up  the  water  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  thermometer  immersed  for  a  minute  or 
two,  I  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be 
152°,  or  60°  below  the  boiling  point.  After  the 
hog  had  been  taken  out,  the  temperature  was  147°. 
We  tested  several  times,  and  found  that  this  ex¬ 
perienced  butcher  got  the  temperature  within  a 
degree  or  two  of  150°,  before  the  hog  was  put  in. 


A  correspondent  at  Snow  Hill,  Ind.,  writes :  “It 
is  stated  in  the  Scientific  Record  of  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  that  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  experiments  show 
that  Indian  corn  meal  alone,  is  a  defective  diet  for 
fattening  hogs,  and  it  is  recommended  to  mix  with 
it  food  rich  in  mineral  and  nitrogenous  matters. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  in  Walks  and  Talks,  what 
food  to  use  and  the  proper  proportions  to  mix  with 
the  meal,  specifying  by  name  the  food  or  foods 
rich  in  mineral  matter  and  nitrogen  ?  ”  “Good,” 
said  the  Deacon,  “  he  hits  you  there.  I  have  often 
been  vexed  at  you  for  telling  a  farmer  that  ‘  foods 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  make  rich  ma¬ 
nure,  ’  as  though  that  was  telling  us  anything.  You 
should  specify  the  foods  by  name.  Then  you  often 
say  that  fattening  pigs  require  food  ‘  rich  in  availab  I  e 
carbonaceous  matter,’  as  though  that  was  giving  use¬ 
ful  information.”— “  Stop  scoldiug,  Deacon,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  and  let  us  see  if  there  is  any  evidence  that 
corn  meal  alone  is  a  defective  diet  for  fattening  hogs. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  say  15,000,000  hogs  fatten¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States  every  year,  and  I  suppose 
at  least  10,000,000  are  fattened  on  com  alone.  This 
fact  would  lead  us  to  ask  for  very  positive  proof, 
before  we  decide  that  corn  is  a  defective  diet  for 
fattening  hogs.  The  single  experiment  referred 
to,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  facts  are  these. 


The  pen  of  three  pigs  having  corn  meal  alone,  ate 
comparatively  little  food,  and  gained  comparatively 
little.  They  ate  451  lbs.  Indian  meal  each  pig,  per 
week,  and  gained  9.21  lbs.  each  per  week.  The 
three  pigs  having  bran  and  lentil  meal  alone,  ate  63 
lbs.  per  week,  and  gained  12.62  lbs.  The  three 
pigs  which  were  given  14  lbs.  of  Indian  meal  each, 
per  week,  and  were  allowed  in  addition,  all  the  bran 
and  lentil  meal  they  would  eat,  ate  in  all  66  lbs. 
each  per  week,  and  gained  14  lbs.  The  pen  of 
three  pigs  which  were  given  14  lbs.  of  bran  each, 
per  week,  and  were  allowed  all  the  corn  meal  they 
would  eat  in  addition,  ate  581  lbs  of  the  two  foods, 
and  gained  12.42  lbs.  The  pen  of  three  pigs  which 
were  given  14  lbs.  of  bran,  and  14  lbs.  of  bean  and 
lentil  meal  each,  per  week,  and  all  the  corn  meal 
they  would  eat  besides,  ate  644  lbs.,  and  gained 
14.46  lbs.  This  was  the  largest  gain  of  the  series.” 

Taking  the  above  facts  as  they  stand,  [Full 
details  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in 
“Harris  on  the  Pig,”  page  122.  Ed.],  it  is  clear 
that  if  we  wish  a  pig  to  fatten  rapidly,  our  great 
aim  must  be  to  induce  him  to  eat  as  much  food 
as  possible.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  food  is  corn  meal,  barley  meal,  or 
bran  and  lentil  meal,  (say  pea-meal),  and  we  may 
reasonably  presume  the  same  is  true  of  wheat,  oat6, 
or  rye  meal.  H  they  will  eat  enough  and  digest  it, 
they  will  gain  rapidly.  More  seems  to  depend  on 
the  pig  than  on  the  food. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  two  of  the  pigs  in  the 
pen  of  three  which  had  Indian  meal  alone,  had 
large  swellings  on  the  side  of  their  necks.  The 
hogs  seem  to  have  been  a  quarrelsome  set,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  these  swellings  were  the 
result  of  a  vigorous  scratch  from  the  teeth  of  some 
of  their  neighbors,  before  or  after  they  were  shut 
up  to  fatten.  In  my  own  large  herd  of  pigs,  I  find 
large  swellings  from  this  cause  by  no  means  un¬ 
common.  I  lance  them  and  they  soon  get  well. 
Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  swellings  were  found  on 
two  of  the  pigs  having  corn  meal  alone,  and  I 
suppose  on  none  of  the  others.  And  it  may  be  that 
the  food  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  Indian  meal 
alone  is  a  defective  diet.  Still,  I  do  not  think  so. 
There  is  no  positive  proof.  The  two  pigs  which 
had  the  swellings  gained  much  more  than  the  pig 
in  the  same  pen,  which  was  not  affected.  For 
twelve  days  before  the  experiment  commenced,  all 
the  pigs  had  the  same  food.  During  these  twelve 
days,  one  of  the  pigs  which  afterwards  had  the 
swellings,  gained  28  lbs.,  and  the  other  one  20  lbs.  ; 
while  the  other  pig  gained  only  5  lbs.  After  these 
three  pigs  were  shut  up  and  fed  Indian  meal  alone, 
the  first  of  the  three  pigs  gained  in  8  weeks  96  lbs., 
and  the  other  71  lbs.,  while  the  one  not  affected 
with  swellings,  gained  only  54  lbs.  This  last  pig 
probably  ate  comparatively  little,  and  consequently 
gained  little.  It  was  not  defective  food,  but  defec¬ 
tive  appetite. 

In  the  pen  having  bean  and  lentil  meal,  and  bran, 
and  all  the  Indian  meal  they  would  eat  in  addition, 
one  of  the  pigs  gained  142  lbs.  in  56  days.  And 
one  of  the  pigs  in  the  pen  which  had  2  lbs.  of  bran 
each  per  day,  and  all  the  corn  meal  they  would  eat, 
gained  in  the  56  days,  143  lbs.  This  was  the 
largest  gain  of  any  pig  in  the  series. 

And  so,  if  my  correspondent  thinks  Indian  meal 
a  defective  diet,  he  can  give  his  pigs  two  pounds 
each  of  bran  per  day,  in  addition  to  all  the  corn 
meal  they  will  eat. 


It  must  be  understood  that  we  are  talking  about 
pigs  shut  up  to  fatten.  And  my  own  opinion  is 
that  Indian  corn  is  not  a  defective  food.  For  store 
hogs,  or  young  pigs  five  or  six  months  old,  that  we 
wish  to  grow  rather  than  fatten,  I  would  give  more 
bran  (or  clover),  and  less  com  meal.  Corn  is,  I  think, 
the  most  fattening  of  all  cereals,  and  is  too  rich 
for  growing  pigs.  In  the  winter  we  have  no  better 
food  than  bran  to  mix  with  the  com  meal.  And  if 
we  could  give  a  few  mangels  or  other  roots,  so 
much  the  better.  They  are  easily  digested  and 
keep  the  pigs  healthy.  In  the  summer  green 
clover  will  be  the  best  addition  to  the  com  meal. 


I  am  feeding  my  own  herd  of  breeding  sows  on 
steamed  clover  hay,  cut  about  half  an  inch  long.  | 


We  mix  a  few  sliced  turnips  or  mangels  with  it, 
and  steam  it  altogether,  sprinkling  a  little  fine 
middlings  or  corn  meal  on  it  in  the  troughs,  before 
letting  out  the  pigs.  If  the  clover  hay  is  cut  early 
and  nicely  cured,  it  is  as  good  as  bran,  and  in  my 
case  a  good  deal  cheaper.  At  any  rate,  it  lessens 
my  meal  bill. 


Some  Cheap  Fences. 


Several  correspondents  have  kindly  sent  us  de¬ 
scriptions  and  sketches  of  cheap  and  convenient 
fences,  which  we  here  illustrate.  “J.  M.  S.,”  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  sends  a  description  of  a  light 
portable  fence,  shown 
at  fig.  1,  as  follows :  An 
oak  log  16  feet  long  is 
sawn  into  strips  1*  inch 
thick,  by  2  inches  wide. 
These  strips  are  cut  into 
an  equal  number  of 
pieces  5  and  3  feet 
long  respectively.  The 
longer  pieces  are  the 
posts,  and  the  shorter 
ones  the  braces.  The 
posts  are  driven  into 
the  ground  about  one 
foot.  A  short  stake  is 
driven  into  the  ground, 
two  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  post, 
a  tenpenny  nail,  partly 


Fig.l.— “j.  M.  S.’S”  FENCE, 

The  brace  is  nailed  with 
driven  in,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  driven  back 
and  withdrawn,  to  the  post  and  the  brace.  The 
posts  may  be  made  to  lean  backwards  if  thought 
desirable.  This  will  be  an  improvement  to  the 
fence,  if  the  pickets  are  only  slightly  attached  to 
the  wires.  The  posts  are  bored  with  three  holes, 
so  that  three  light  fence  wires  may  be  run  through 
them.  For  a  light  garden  fence,  corn-stalks  strip- 


Fig.  2. — FENCE  FROM  VIRGINIA. 


ped  of  their  leaves,  or  brush,  or  lath,  may  be  woven 
in  the  wires.  If  pickets  are  used,  they  may  be 
fastened  to  the  wires  with  light  staples,  or  in  any 
other  manner  that  may  suggest  itself.  Fig.  2, 
represents  a  portable  fence  sent  us  by  “  a  Virgini¬ 
an.”  It  consists  of  the  usual  posts  and  rails,  but 
instead  of  morticing  the  posts,  they  are  simply 
bored  to  admit  a  fence  wire.  A  piece  of  the  wire  is 
passed  through  the  holes,  forming  a  loop  on  one 


side,  into  which  one  end  of  the  rail  is  placed,  and 
at  the  other  side  of  the  post,  the  wire  is  twisted 
around  the  end  of  the  rail  of  the  next  panel. 
This  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Boards  may  be 
used  in  place  of  rails,  and  the  fence  will  be  much 
stronger  than  if  the  boards  had  been  nailed  on. 

Figure  3  is  a  movable  fence  described  by  “D.  O. 
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center  timber  for  tlie  axles.  This  gudgeon  xs 
shown  in  figure  2.  It  is  8  inches  long  and  the  same 


Fig.  4.— THE  ROLLER  COMPLETE, 

in  width  ;  the  inner  end  is  brought  to  a  sharp  edge, 
so  that  when  the  timber  is  bored  to  receive  it,  in 
part  it  may  be  driven  up  to  its  place,  making  a 
tight  fit.  To  prevent  the  timber  from  splitting,  an 
iron  ring,  sharp  upon  one  end,  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  four  inches  long,  is  driven  in  around  the 
gudgeon  before  that  is  driven  home.  The  ring  is 
shown  in  figure  2,  and  the  manner  of  its  use  in 
figure  1.  This  roller  is  32  inches  in  diameter  and  8 
feet  long.  It  may  be  made  in  two  sections  of  4 
feet  each,  by  having  the  central  timber  bored  from 
end  to  end,  and  using  an  iron  rod  of  11  or  2  inches 
in  diameter  for  the  axle.  In  this  case  an  iron  washer 
or  plate  should  be  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  central 
timber,  and  an  iron  ring  two  inches  thick  be  shrunk 
or  keyed  on  to  the  axle,  to  prevent  it  from  sliding 
back  and  forth. 

The  cement  roller  is  shown  at  figure  3.  It  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Rosendale  or 
Portland  cement  with  three  parts  of  fine  sand. 

The  cost  may  be  reduced  by  making  the  central 
portion  of  coarse  concrete  of  broken  stone,  with 
the  mixture  above  mentioned.  Equal  parts  of 


frame  and  box  is  so  completely  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  that  no  description  is  necessary.  The 
timber  used  should  be 
oak,  and  as  weight  and 
strength  are  the  objects 
aimed  at,  it  may  be  as 
heavy  as  possible.  Boil¬ 
ers  of  various  kinds  are 
sold,  including  those  of 
iron,  and  if  one  has  the 
money  to  invest  in  such 
an  implement,  can  be 
suited  with  but  little 
trouble.  Many  farmers, 
who  have  thus  far  man¬ 
aged  without  a  roller, 
think  they  will  continue 
in  the  old  way,  rather 
than  be  at  the  outlay  re¬ 
quired  to  procure  one. 
There  is  really  but  little  outlay  of  money  required. 
If  the  farmer  is  the  mechanic  he  should  be,  he  can 
do  all  the  work  himself,  except  the  blacksmithing. 

How  to  Make  a  Pole  Pence. 

“  W.  L.  T.,”  Mount  Hope,  Wis.,  gires  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  making  a  pole  fence,  which  may  be 
usefully  adopted  where  the  timber  is  too  small  to 
be  split.  The  method  may  also  be  applied  in  part 
to  the  preparation  of  split  rails  for  a  post  and  rail 
fence  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  poles  are  cut  10 
feet  long,  the  posts  being  set  9  feet  apart.  Each 
end  of  the  pole  is  hewed  flat,  so  that  it  can  be 
nailed  to  the  post.  For  convenience  in  hewing 
them,  the  following  contrivance  is  used.  A  pair  of 
blocks  are  procured,  and  made  into  a  “  bed,”  by 
nailing  strips  to  them,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  These 
blocks  may  be  kept  exactly  so  far  apart  that  they 
will  serve  as  guides  for  trimming  the  poles  to  their 
proper  length.  Notches  may  be  cut  into  each 
block,  in  which  the  pole  to  be  trimmed  is  placed. 
A  “  horse  ”  is  used  to  hold  the  pole  firmly,  while  it  is 


Fig.  1.— MANNER  OF  CUTTING  POLES. 


C.,”  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  It  consists  of  a  sill  4 
feet  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  Is  inch  thick.  A  gain 
is  cut  in  the  upper  edge,  and  the  ends  are  cut  with 
a  bevel,  as  seen  at  a,  figure  4.  The  upright  pieces 
on  which  the  boards  are  nailed,  are  4  feet  8  inches 
long,  and  also  5  inches 
wide  and  II  thick.  The 
lower  boards  are  6  and 
5  inches  wide,  the  three 
upper  ones  are  4  inches, 
and  all  one  inch  thick. 
The  spaces  between  the 
boards  from  the  bottom 
upwards  are  4,  5,  7,  and  9  inches.  The  first  panel 
is  made  before  it  is  set  up.  It  is  then  set  up  with 
the  lower  part  inserted  in  the  gain,  and  is  braced  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  with  braces,  cut  in  the 
shape  seen  at  6,  fig.  4.  The  sills  are  raised  from 
the  ground  an  inch  or  two  to  preserve  them  from 
rotting,  by  a  small  stone  or  piece  of  wood,  and  are 
held  in  place  by  means  of  a  stake  driven  in  the 
ground.  This  fence  is  said  to  cost  only  half  as 
much  as  that  with  posts,  and  lasts  much  longer. 


© 


Fig.  1.— WOODEN  ROLLER. 

More  About  Field-Rollers. 


There  are  few  more  useful  implements  upon  the 
farm  than  the  roller,  and  its  use  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Every  meadow  that  is  to  be  mowed  should 
be  rolled  in  the  spring,  more  especially  if  it  is  to  be 
mowed  with  a  machine.  Fall  wheat  or  rye  should 
be  rolled  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  in 
the  spring,  as  it  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  crop,  saving  thousands  of  plants  that 
have  been  partly  drawn  out  of  the  ground  by  spring 
frosts.  Rolling  is  of  great  advantage  after  sowing 
clover  or  grass  seed,  as  it  compacts 
the  soil  about  the  seed,  which  helps 
germination.  It  is  very  useful  for 
the  same  reason  upon  a  cornfield  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  planted,  and  for 
all  root  crops  the  field  should  be 
rolled  when  they  are  planted.  We 
here  give  in  response  to  many  re¬ 
quests,  directions  for  making  wooden 
and  cement  rollers.  The  first  can  be 
made  at  a  very  small  cost  by  any  farmer  who  can 
handle  tools,  and  the  second  needs  but  very  little 
skill,  and  the  material  is  not  costly.  The  wooden 
roller,  is  shown  at  figure  1.  It  is  built  upon  a  square 
piece  of  oak  timber,  12  inches  thick  and  8  feet  long. 
Pieces  of  4x4  oak  scantling  are  bolted  to  the 
timber,  and  others  are  bolted  to  them,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration ;  strips  of  three-inch  oak  plank  are 
then  dressed  upon  their  edges  so  as  to  fit  closely, 
and  these  are  firmly  spiked  upon  the  frame  of 
scantling.  When  these  are  filled,  the  outer  surface 
of  the  roller  is  planed  down  at  the  joints  of  these 


Fig.  3. — CEMENT  ROLLER. 


strips,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  round.  At  each 
end  of  the  roller  a  winged  gudgeon  is  fitted  into  the 


broken  stone  and  cement  and  san.1  may  be  mixed 
for  the  concrete.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  mold, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  placed  the  wooden  axle, 
and  is  rammed  down  firmly.  The  solidity  of  the 
roller  depends  greatly  upon  the  ramming  down  of 
the  cement.  The  mold  is  a  wooden  tub  without 
a  bottom,  made  purposely,  smoothly  finished  inside 
and  put  together  so  that  the  hoops  may  be  knocked 
off  when  the  cement  has  set,  and  the  staves  taken 
apart.  The  roller  is  made  in  two  parts,  each  four 
feet  long,  and  30  or  32  inches  in  diameter.  Either 
of  these  rollers  may  be  used  in  the  frame  shown  in 
figure  4.  This  is  made  with  a  step  behind  for  the 
driver  to  ride  upon,  and  a  box  in  which  stone  may 
be  put  to  increase  the  weight,  if  necessary.  The 


being  trimmed.  This  is  made  of  a  heavy  pole,  20 
feet  long,  and  a  foot  thick  at  the  butt  end.  At  the 
thick  end  two  legs,  3  feet  long,  and  at  the  other 
end  two  pins,  8  inches  long,  are  inserted.  The  pins 


Fig.  2. — CUTTING-HORSE. 


are  placed  so  that  when  they  are  made  to  rest  up, 
on  the  pole,  they  grasp  it  and  hold  it  firmly.  The 
horse  is  shown  in  use  in  fig.  1.  While  the  pole  is 
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thus  held,  the  ends  are  without  difficulty  trimmed 
and  hewed,  as  may  be  desired.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
method  of  building  the  fence.  The  ends  of  the 
poles  are  nailed  to  the  posts,  and  to  keep  them 


Fig.  3, — PLAN  OF  FENCE. 

level  with  one  another,  each  end  of  the  pole  to  a 
different  side  of  the  post,  or  each  panel  of  fence 
may  be  nailed  to  opposite  sides  alternately. 


A  Road-Grader. 


Graders  for  repairing  roads  are  coming  into  more 
general  use.  Even  the  rudest  of  these  implements 
is  of  great  service  in  smoothing  and  compacting 
the  surface,  and  in  giving  a  proper  slope  to  the 
sides  of  the  roads.  But  some  of  these  are  better 
than  others.  One  of  the  best  of  them  is  shown  at 
fig.  1.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy  hard-wood 
plank,  10  feet  long,  (or  longer,  if  necessary,)  12 
inches  wide,  and  3  or  4  inches  thick,  to  which  a 
long  tongue  is  mortised  and  well  braced.  The  bot¬ 


form  the  shape  of  the  sides,  and  nailed  firmly  to 
the  bottom  with  6-inch  spikes.  The  sides  are  of 
sound  11-inch  pine  plank.  A  pine  board  is  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  center  of  the  trough  6  inches  above 
the  bottom  by  iron  rods  bent  and  flattened  out  at 
the  ends.  The  flattened  ends  are 
punched  with  holes,  through  which 
small  carriage  bolts  are  put,  to 
fasten  the  center-board  in  its  place. 

Figure  2  shows  a  section  of  the 
trough,  the  shape  of  the  iron  rods, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  jAg  SECTion. 
attached  to  the  center-board,  and 
the  sides  of  the  trough.  Pigs  can  not  wallow  in  this 
trough,  nor  get  into  it  when  feeding,  and  if  several 
of  the  iron  rods  are  used,  so  as  to  divide  the 
trough  into  sections,  a  good  deal  of  quarreling  and 
fighting  over  the  feed  will  he  prevented,  as  each 
animal  may  then  have  its  own  section,  and  can  not 
crowd  its  neighbor  out  of  that  which  belongs  to  it. 


iiaw.eju.eu  out  at 

ib 


Fig.  JL — A  ROAD-GRADER,  OK  SCRAPER. 


To  Draw  Water  from  a  Spring. 

;M.  H.  P.,”  wants  a  method  of  drawing  water 
from  a  spring  160  feet 
from  his  house, and  17  feet 
below  its  level.  He  asks 
if  a  suction  pump  at  the 
house,  with  cement  pipe 
laid  to  the  spring,  would 
operate  successfully.  If 
any  readers  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  drawing  water 
under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them. 
In  the  meantime  our  cor¬ 
respondent  can  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  the  plan  he 
proposes  will  fail.  No 


tom  edge  of  the  plank  is  hollowed  out,  to  suit  the 
curvature  of  the  road-bed.  A  curve  of  3  or  4  inches 
from  the  ends  to  the  center,  would  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  good  shape  to  the  road.  A  wing  of  similar 
material,  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  long  plank, 
and  well  braced  in  such  a  position  that  it  projects 
forward  about  45  degrees.  The  ends  of  the  wings 
are  depressed  8  or  10  inches,  as  shown  in  the  sec¬ 
tion,  fig.  2,  which  represents  the  shape  of  the  road¬ 
bed,  when  finished.  The  lower  edges  of  the  wings 
are  beveled,  and  strengthened  with  a  band  of  steel, 
3  inches  wide  by  }  of  an  inch  thick.  When  the 
sides  of  the  road-bed  have  been  plowed,  this 
implement  will  draw  the  loose  earth  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  there  level  it.  Its  occasional  use  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  after  wet  weather,  when  the 


in  the  same  manner.  This  last  was  attached  to  the 
pump  rod,  and  as  it  was  moved  the  pump  was 
worked,  and  the  water  was  forced  through  the 
pipe  to  the  house.  As  the  valves  were  always  wet, 
and  sustained  the  pressure  of  several  feet  of  water, 
they  never  leaked,  and  the  pipe  was  always  full  of 
water.  By  keeping  the  pivots  of  the  arms  always 
lubricated  with  soft  soap,  or  black  lead  and  tallow, 
they  worked  with  ease,  and  it  was  no  more  difficult 
to  raise  water  by  this  contrivance,  than  to  work  an 
ordinary  pump  in  a  20-foot  well. 


A  Home-Made  Lathe. 


“A  Subscriber”  asks  for  an  illustration  of  a 
lathe  for  turning  neck  yokes  and  similar  articles 


suction  pump  will  operate  unless  the  pipe  is  air 
tight,  which  a  cement  pipe  is  not.  Even  with  a 
lead  or  iron  pipe,  a  suc¬ 
tion  pump  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  will  not  operate 
successfully.  The  valves 
of  the  pump  will  almost 
always  leak  air,  and  the  '  |Ijj|  I|||| 
water  falls  back  again  to 
the  spring,  leaving  the 
pipe  empty.  When  the  »y  /• 

pump  is  worked,  a  long  V"v  A  '  '  '  '  *  A  '  x 

column  of  air  must  be 
removed  before  water 

can  be  drawn  up ;  this  requires  a  great  amount 


A  HOME-MADE  LATHE. 

for  farm  use,  and  which  can  be  operated  by  a  com¬ 
mon  horse-power.  Such  a  lathe  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  It  consists  of  two 
posts  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  one  of  which  may 
be  a  post  of  the  workshop,  or  of  any  outbuilding 
or  a  frame  attached  thereto.  A  small  shaft  having 
a  chuck  keyed  upon  one  end, and  carrying  a  pulley,  is 
fitted  into  a  frame  having  a  sliding  post,  as  shown 


A  WATER-DRAWER. 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  ROAD-BED. 

road  has  become  cut  up  into  ruts,  will  fill  the  ruts, 
and  make  the  surface  smooth  and  level  again. 


An  Improved  Pig-Trough. 


A  Western  subscriber  sends  us  a  description  of 
an  improved  pig-trough,  which  has  many  ac  van¬ 
tages.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  1. — IMPROVED  PIG-TROUGH. 

trough  is  an  oak  plank  12  or  14  feet  long,  12  inches 
wide,  and  2  inches  thick.  The  edges  are  beveled 
eo  as  to  fit  the  slope  of  the  side  hoards.  The  ends 
are  of  the  same  material,  cut  with  a  proper  slbpeto 


of  labor,  and  if  the  valves  are  not  perfectly  air 
tight,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  this,  and  the  pump 
is  useless.  Id  a  case  in 
which  the  plan  proposed 
by  M.  H.  P.,  had  to  be 
'  abandoned,  one  here  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated 
was  successfully  adopted, 
and  is  offered  as  a  suggestion.  At  the  foot  of  a 
village  lot,  was  a  shallow  well  or  deep  spring, 
about  150  feet  from  the  house.  A  force  pump  was 
set  in  the  spring,  and  a  tin-lined  lead  pipe  was 
carried  to  the  house,  two  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  A  series  of  common  fence  posts 
were  set  up  25  feet  apart.  Strong  hard  wood  pins 
were  inserted  in  these  posts,  at  the  top,  projecting 
horizontally  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  from 
the  house  to  the  spring. 
Arms  about  three  feet  long 
were  pivoted  upon  these 
pins,  and  secured  by  pegs 
driven  through  the  ends  of 
the  pins.  These  arms  were 
connected  by  fence  wires  at 
each  end.  The  arm  at  the  end 
next  to  the  house,  and  that 
next  the  well,  had  handles  attached  at  right  angles 
to  them,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  When  the 
handle  at  the  house  was  moved  up  and  down  as  a 
pump-handle  might  he,  that  at  the  well  was  moved 


in  the  illustration.  A  thumb-screw  is  attached  to 
the  other  end  of  the  shaft,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
shaft  and  the  chuck  may  be  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  work  in  hand.  The  sliding  post  is  held  in  place 
by  pins,  and  may  be  moved  back  or  forth  as  may  be 
desired.  A  rest  is  bolted  to  the  posts,  upon  which 
the  guide  or  slide  rests,  may  be  fixed.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  one  horse  tread-power,  would  be  sufficient  to 
run  this  lathe,  giving  from  one  to  two  thousand 
revolutions  of  the  lathe  per  minute,  according  to 
the  diameter  of  the  pulley  used.  In  turning  neck 
yokes  or  whiffle-trees,  it  would  be  a  saving  of  time 
to  turn  two  from  one  piece  of  timber,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 


Makino*  Wooden  Brains. 


When  no  other  material  than  wood  can  he  pro¬ 
cured,  and  draining  must  be  done,  wooden  under¬ 
drains  are  preferable  to  open  surface  drains.  In 


Fig.  1.— SQUARE  WOODEN  DRAIN. 

reply  to  a  correspondent,  we  describe  a  few  kinds 
of  wooden  drains  that  may  answer  the  purpose  of 
bettpr  ones  when  those  are  not  to  be  had.  Hem¬ 
lock  boards  will  be  found  the  most  durable  in  situ¬ 
ations  where  the  drains  will  be  always  flowing.  II 
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they  will  be  alternately  full  and  dry,  no  timber  can 
be  depended  on  for  more  than  8  or  10  years  ;  other¬ 
wise  hemlock  will  remain  serviceable  for  20  years. 
Strips  3  inches  wide  may  be  taken  and  sawed  into 
lengths  of  3  feet.  Of  these,  square  tubes  are  made, 
and  placed  in  the  drain  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The 
strips  are  cut  into  these  short  lengths  so  as  to  give 
a  sufficient  number  of  openings  for  the  entrance  of 
the  water,  and  in  nailing  the  strips  together,  at  least 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  should  be  left  between  the 
ends  of  the  strips  for  this  purpose.  Strips  of  this 
size  will  make  a  drain  2  inches  in  diameter.  When 
larger  drains  are  made,  wider  strips  may  be  used, 
and  to  save  lumber,  they  may  be  made  in  the  shape 
shown  at  figure  2.  Two  strips  are  nailed  together 
at  their  edges  to  form  the  channel  of  the  drain, 
which  should  always  be  placed  with  the  point 
downwards,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  more  rap¬ 
id  flow  of  water,  and  thus  preven'ui.g  the  accurnu- 


Fig.  2. — 'TRIANGULAR  DRAIN. 


lation  of  silt  or  deposit.  The  covering  is  made  of 
pieces  of  the  strips  cut  to  fit  the  width  of  the 
trough.  If  the  strips  were  to  be  nailed  lengthwise, 
there  would  be  danger  of  their  splitting  and  spoil¬ 
ing  the  drain  after  it  had  been  laid  ;  when  cut  and 
nailed  crosswise,  this  danger  is  avoided,  the  numer¬ 
ous  spaces  left  between  the  joints  also  permits  the 
water  to  enter  the  drains  with  greater  freedom. 
This  form  may  also  be  used  for  a  small  sized  drain, 
and  three  four-inch  strips  will  cost  the  same  as  the 
four  three-inch  strips  used  in  the  other  form,  (fig. 
1).  One  thousand  feet  of  boards  will  make  1,000 
feet  of  drain  of  this  size,  and  the  cost  of  nails  will 
be  a  trifle.  The  cost  of  a  drain  of  this  kind  may, 
therefore,  be  easily  ascertained. 

. - —  OTi 

A  Brush-Harrow. 


When  manure  has  been  spread  in  the  fall  or  win¬ 
ter  upon  meadows,  it  should  be  broken  up  and 
evenly  scattered  in  the  spring.  The  most  effective 
method  to  do  this  is  by  hand,  but  it  is  too  laborious. 
The  ordinary  harrow  gathers  the  manure  into 
bunches,  instead  of  spreading  it,  and  some  better 
implement  is  needed.  The  brush-harrow,  shown  in 
the  illustration,  does  this  work  in  the  best  manner. 


When  drawn  over  the  field,  with  the  driver  stand¬ 
ing  upon  it,  it  rolls  the  lumps  of  manure  over, 
breaks  them  up,  and  leaves  them  well  incorporated 
with  the  sod.  It  is  made  of  an  oak  plank,  4 
inches  thick,  14  to  lfi  inches  wide,  and  8  to  10  feet 
long.  A  tongue  is  bolted  to  the  center,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  in  use,  the  front  of  the  plank  is 
raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  so  that  the 
lumps  of  manure  are  not  pushed  along,  but  are 
brought  beneath  the  plank,  and  broken  up.  A  row 
of  holes,  II  inches  in  diameter,  are  bored  at  the 
rear  edge  of  the  plank,  about  2  inches  apart.  If 
the  plank  is  weak,  and  there  is  danger  of  splitting 
it,  the  holes  should  be  bored  in  two  rows,  every 
alternate  hole  being  two  inches  further  from  the 
edge  of  the  plank  than  the  others.  The  butt  ends 
of  small  brushy  limbs  of  tough  wood,  such  as  oak 


or  hickory,  may  then  be  placed  in  these  holes,  and 
split  and  wedged,  so  as  to  be  held  firmly.  This  makes 
a  brush-harrow  of  the  best  kind,  which  will  break 
up  and  pulverize  the  manure,  and  work  it  into  the 
grass.  This  brush-harrow  is  also  an  excellent  im¬ 
plement  to  finish  the  surface  of  a  field  newly  sown 
with  grass  seed,  or  to  brush  over  a  wheat  or  rye 
field  in  the  spring,  after  clover  seed  has  been  sown. 


Gardening  on  Shares. 


BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

So  many  write  to  me  for  advice  as  to  gardening 
on  shares,  for  persons  with  capital  to  undertake 
gardening,  and  many  other  matters  relating  to  the 
business  aspects  of  market  gardening,  that  I  can 
no  longer  answer  by  letter,  but  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  make  a  general  response  through  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Inquiries  as  to  gardening  on  shares  come 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
from  districts  where  to  carry  on  the  business  in 
any  form  would  be  next  to  impracticable,  and  if 
done  on  shares,  utterly  absurd.  In  an  experience 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  never  known 
of  but  a  single  instance  in  which  gardening  on 
shares  was  carried  on  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  even  in  that  instance  it  resulted  in  failure,  and 
was  throughout  most  unsatisfactory.  It  may  now 
and  then  be  judicious  enough  for  the  owner  of  land 
to  work  on  shares  with  a  man  he  knows  all  about , 
and  who  has  proved  himself  capable  and  otherwise 
worthy  of  confidence,  but  to  expect,  as  nine-tenths 
of  my  correspondents  on  this  subject  do,  that  a 
gardener  can  be  found  to  order,  who  can  be  war¬ 
ranted  as  capable,  honest,  and  amiable,  and  every 
other  way  qualified  to  fit  such  a  position,  is  expect¬ 
ing  a  little  too  much  from  poor  human  nature.  In 
all  such  cases,  where  a  man  is  an  owner  of  land  that 
he  wishes  to  convert  into  a  market  garden,  let  him 
engage  a  competent  man,  if  he  can  get  him,  and 
pay  him  a  salary  for  at  least  one  year  ;  then,  if  both 
find  that  they  can  trust  each  other,  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  what  a  fair  and  equitable  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  try  wbat  can  be  done  on  shares.  Such  men  are 
scarce,  I  know,  and  high-priced  when  found,  but 
men  fitted  to  be  partners  with  those  whom  they 
never  before  saw,  are  still  scarcer,  and  would  be 
likely  to  prove  dearer  than  the  salaried  man  would 
be.  Then  we  have  another  class  that  inquire  for 
moneyed  partners.  Only  last  week  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman,  evidently  educated  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  writing  from  some  unheard  of  hamlet  in 
Louisiana,  who  modestly  asked  me  to  endeavor  to 
find  him  a  partner  having  a  capital  of  85,000,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  business  of  fruit  and  vegetable  raising. 
Whether  he  was  of  the  class  alluded  to  in  your 
humbug  article  in  December,  I  know  not,  but  if 
not  of  that  class,  he  was  certainly  quite  unused  to 
the  ways  of  the  world.  Were  this  a  solitary  case, 
I  would  not  have  alluded  to  it,  but  I  have  had 
many  such  applications,  though  none  of  them  are  so 
utterly  absurd  as  this.  The  writer  of  your  humbug 
article  tritely  says  :  “  Leaving  money  out  of  the 
question,  how  can  a  sensible  person  associate  him¬ 
self  iu  business  with  an  entire  stranger !  ” — This 
sums  up  the  whole  matter,  and  should  be  a  suffici¬ 
ent  answer  to  all  who  are  foolish  enough  to  think 
working  partners  (to  them  utterly  unknown)  are 
ever  likely  to  be  found— having  the  combination 
of  qualities  necessary  to  successfully  run  a  farm  or 
garden  on  shares.  There  is  another  class  of  in¬ 
quirers — many  of  them  in  far  distant  States — who 
have  farms  or  gardens  they  wish  to  rent  or  to  sell. 
If  these  people  would  think  a  minute,  they  would 
see  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  one  can  be  found  to 
bite  at  such  a  bait,  no  matter  how  fine  it  may  be 
shown  to  be,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  land  for 
such  purposes  is  almost  everywhere  a  drug.  If 
land  is  to  be  rented  or  sold  for  market  gardening, 
it  must  be  to  some  one  who  is  nearer  to  it  than 
a  thousand  miles. 

[This  note  of  our  contributor  shows  that  we  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  are  asked  to  do  impossible 
things.  Not  a  week  passes  but  we  are  offered  a 
commission  to  sell  property  in  some  far-off  locality, 


to  find  a  gardener  on  shares,  to  look  up  a  capitalist 
to  help  develop  a  farm  that  has  “  minerals  ”  on  it, 
or  some  such  thing.  The  very  day  this  article 
came,  we  had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  a  South¬ 
ern  State,  offering  us  8200  if  we  would  find  him  a 
practical  man  with  capital ,  to  go  into  fruit  growing. 
We  would  say  to  all  such,  that  when  the  publishers 
or  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  wish  to  sell  or  rent 
property,  or  wish  to  engage  a  man  for  any  purpose, 
they  advertise  in  the  journal  most  likely  to  reach 
the  persons  they  seek.  They  have  done  this  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  are  not  likely  to  make  per¬ 
sonal  exertions  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  other 
people,  when  they  have  no  time  to  do  it  for  their 
own.  As  to  market  gardening,  land  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  a  market  is  the  first.  A  man 
had  better  pay  §1,000  an  acre  for  land  near  New 
York  or  other  large  city,  than  to  take  it  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  for  nothing. — Ed.] 


Willows— Osier. 

Every  few  years  some  extravagant  statements  in 
regard  to  the  profits  of  the  cultivation  of  osiers, 
causes  a  mild  excitement,  and  we  are  in  the  receipt 
of  letters  of  inquiry,  some  of  which  ask  us  about 
one  point,  and  some  about  other  points  in  relation 
to  their  culture.  This  article  is  intended  as  a  re¬ 
ply  to  several  letters,  and  covers  about  all  the 
ground.  In  Europe,  where  osiers  are  an  important 
crop,  very  nice  distinctions  are  made  in  the  quality 
of  the  rods,  and  those  intended  for  the  finer  kinds 
of  basket  work,  are  yielded  by  different  species,  of 
varieties,  from  those  intended  for  coarser  work ; 
the  rods  of  some  kinds  are  valued  for  their  strength, 
while  the  others  are  for  their  suppleness  and  tho 
readiness  with  which  they  may  be  woven  into  intri¬ 
cate  designs.  In  some  of  the  English  catalogues 
there  are  over  30  kinds  enumerated,  most  of  which 
are  not  to  be  procured,  and  not  even  known  in 
this  country.  Those  who  wish  to  undertake  the 
growth  of  osiers,  must  either  import  their  plants  to 
start  with,  or  be  content  with  the  few  kinds  that 
can  be  had  at  our  nurseries.  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  to  be  useful  as  osiers,  the  willows  must 
be  naturally  of  a  dwarf  growing  kind  ;  this  is  a 
mistake ;  the  production  of  osiers  is  a  matter  of 
cultivation,  and  if  the  twigs  are  of  a  useful  quality, 
the  largest  species  may  be  used  as  well  as  the 
smaller  ones.  The  number  of  willows  offered  by 
our  nurserymen  is  very  small,  and  mostly  of  orna¬ 
mental  varieties,  such  as  the  Kilmarnock,  Weeping, 
etc.  They  generally  offer  “osier  willows,”  with¬ 
out  designating  the  species,  and  we  assume  that  it 
is  the  common  White  Osier,  Salix  viminalis,  a  kind 
remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  great 
length  of  its  shoots,  but  its  rods  are  not  so  tough 
as  those  of  some  other  species.  The  White  Willow, 
S.  alba,  about  which  there  was  so  much  excitement 
as  a  hedge  plant,  a  few  years  ago,  may  be  made  to 
yield  useful  osiers,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of  its 
variety,  Vitellina,  the  well  known  Golden  Willow, 
very  common  as  a  large  tree,  and  conspicuous  by 
the  bright  yellow  color  of  its  recent  growth.  This 
is  much  cultivated  in  England,  as  an  osier.  One  of 
our  native  species,  the  Shining  Willow,  S.  lucida , 
also  called  the  Laurel-leaved  and  Bay-leaved  willow, 
is  the  handsomest  of  all  willows,  (See  Agriculturist, 
April,  1873,  for  engraving),  and  will  give  good  rods 
for  coarse  work.  These,  so  far  as  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  the  leading  nursery  catalogues  goes, 
are  an  the  kinds  readily  attainable,  though  there 
are  others  in  private  hands.  It  is  possible  that  a 
trial  of  other  vigorous  native  species,  may  show 
that  some  of  them  are  worth  cultivating,  and 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  the 
European  osier  species  have  become  naturalized, 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  nurseries.  Because 
some  willows  grow  naturally  in  wet  places,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  low  damp  ground  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  osiers;  the  fact  is  that  the  best  osiers  are 
only  grown  upon  good  soil,  which  should  be  drained 
and  prepared  as  for  ordinary  farm  crops.  Willows 
are  always  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  are  of 
branches  of  one,  or  at  most  two  years’  growth  ; 
these  are  cut  into  pieces  a  foot  long,  with  one  clean 
slanting  cut,  and  sharpened  at  the  lower  end,  to 
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facilitate  pushing  them  into  the  soil.  The  distances 
apart  depend  upon  the  variety  ;  the  common  osier 
is  set  12  x  20  inches,  while  the  Golden- willow  is  put 
out  8  x  16  inches  ;  these  are  about  the  extremes  ; 
the  plants  are  set  closely,  to  induce  a  straight  up¬ 
ward  growth.  In  setting,  a  planting  frame  is  used, 
made  with  slats  to  marie  the  distance  between  the 
.rows,  and  upon  these  are  notches,  to  show  the 
position  of  the  plants  ;  the  planter  having  his  hand 
..guarded  with  a  leather  glove,  pushes  the  cuttings 
in  a  slanting  direction  quite  into  the  ground.  The 
surface  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  by  the  use  of 
cultivator  and  hoe,  and  each  fall  the  land  is  stirred 
between  the  rows  with  the  plow,  and  manured  if 
need  be.  The  first  year  the  shoots  are  of  but  little 
value,  but  they  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  induce 
a  strong  growth  next  year.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  the  shoots  are  cut  with  a  sharp  hooked 
knife,  close  to  the  ground ;  the  second  year’s 
shoots  will  be  of  value  ;  each  cutting  must  be  close 
to  the  ground,  and  no  stump  or  stub  formed  above 
the  surface.  The  rods  are  tied  in  bundles  of  3  feet 
girth,  measured  at  8  or  9  inches  from  the  but-end. 
In  England,  where  the  cutting  is  paid  by  the  bun¬ 
dle,  this  is  the  established  measurement.  The  bun¬ 
dles  are  stood  on  their  but-ends  in  water,  to  the 
depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  fixed  so  that  they  will  not 
blow  down,  and  when  they  show  signs  of  growth 
in  spring,  the  bark  will  be  sufficiently  loose  to  peel 
easily.  This  article  is  already  too  long  to  allow  the 
process  of  peeling  to  be  described.  Another 
method  is  to  set  the  bundles  up  where  they  will 
dry,  and'then  put  them  under  cover;  these  osiers 
are  peeled  by  first  boiling  or  steaming,  and  though 
the  rods  are  not  so  white  as  the  others,  they  are 
much  more  durable. 

As  to  the  profits  of  osier  culture ;  the  commoner 
kinds,  in  England,  bring  a  net  return  of  about  830 
per  acre,  while  in  some  cases  the  better  varieties, 
under  the  most  careful  treatment,  give  a  profit  of 
about  8100  to  the  acre.  When  cultivated  as  here 
described,  the  roots  are  readily  removed  from  the 
land  if  it  is  needed  for  other  crops. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  few  willows  treated  by 
-cutting  back  every  year,  will  be  found  useful  upon 
any  farm,  as  furnishing  withes  servieable  for  a  great 
variety  of  uses,  and  florists  and  nurserymen  can  in 
this  manner  easily  provide  themselves  with  stakes 
for  flowers  and  other  plants. 


The  Management  of  Commercial  Hot-beds. 

BT  J.  B.  ROOT,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

To  the  commercial  florist  or  gardener,  even  with 
'the  most  complete  greenhouse,  hot-beds  are  a  very 
•desirable  and  profitable  adjunct,  enabling  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  largely  increased  with  but  small  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  and  when  capital  is  limited,  and  there  are 
several  uses  for  every  dollar,  they  make  a  very  ser¬ 
viceable  substitute  for  a  greenhouse  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  plants,  and  in  bringing  forward 
the  more  popular  flowering  plants  which  have  been 
procured  already  rooted  from  large  growers.  Well 
managed,  they  yield  the  larger  profit  of  the  two. 
They  burn  no  wood,  and  need  no  midnight  fires, 
•and  the  manure  used  in  them  is  more  valuable  after 
than  before,  and  their  cost  is  not  great,  especially  if  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  beds  be  covered  with  cotton 
cloth,  as  described  in  the  February  No.  of  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist  of  last  year. 

But  to  be  made  profitable,  it  is  not  enough  mere¬ 
ly  that  they  be  managed  to  produce  good  plants,  but 
they  must  produce  them  at  the  least  expense  consis¬ 
tent  with  good  quality.  There  seems  to  be  a  feel¬ 
ing  with  amateurs  and  beginners  that  somehow  it 
helps  a  hot-bed  to  hover  over  it,  and  “fuss”  with 
it  lazily,  which  leads  to  a  vast  deal  of  dawdling 
that  hardly  comports  with  profit  in  any  business. 
While  everything  should  be  touched  lightly  and 
haudled  carefully,  yet  all  can  be  done  expeditously, 
and  the  conditions  of  healthy  growth  still  be  pre¬ 
served.  Unnecessary  labor  ancl  uselessly  multi¬ 
plied  steps  in  no  wise  promote  thrifty  growth, 
while  every  available  economy  of  labor  and  of 
method  does  promote  profit. 

After  a  little  experience  in  making  beds,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  manure  be  piled  and  turned  a 


certain  number  of  times,  and  in  fact  only  a  part  of 
it  need  be  piled  at  all.  Only  enough  hot  manure 
need  be  used  to  start  fermentation  throughout  the 
bed;  but  to  secure  this  promptly,  it  should  not  be 
mingled  hot  and  cold  together,  but  the  hot  kept  in 
considerable  quantity,  say  in  layers  of  six  inches  or 
more,  alternately  hot  and  cold,  provided  only  that 
the  cold  be  not  actually  frozen,  or  at  least  but  a 
small  part  of  it.  If,  perchance,  too  much  cold  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  used,  and  the  heat  rises  tardily  or 
unevenly,  afew  pailfuls  of  scakling-hot  water  willat 
once  start  fermentation.  Made  in  this  way,  half 
the  labor  is  saved,  the  beds  maintain  their  heat 
longer,  the  yard  is  less  impeded  with  piles,  and 
much  time  is  saved  at  a  hurrying  season. 

Making  compost  heaps  of  alternate  layers  of  sod 
and  manure,  from  which  to  procure  hot-bed  soil,  is 
expensive  and  laborious,  and  in  the  dry  climate  of 
the  West,  at  least,  the  soil  is  not  ready  for  use  for 
two  or  three  years.  My  hot-beds  being  on  a  sandy 
loam,  I  have  found  an  excellent  substitate  for 
specially  prepared  soil,  iu  the  scrapings  of  the  hot¬ 
bed  yard  after  the  manure  has  been  removed.  The 
leachings  from  the  manure  have  furnished  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  available  fertility,  and  the  soil  thus  im¬ 
pregnated,  together  with  the  fine  scattering  manure, 
having  been  raked 
into  piles  in  June, 
are  in  excellent  shape 
for  sifting  and  stor¬ 
age  in  the  fall.  For 
most  uses  I  prefer  it 
to  the  rotted  sod. 
In  case  of  a  clay  loam, 
a  proportion  of  sand 
should  be  added  in 
sifting.  If  beds  are 
located  on  a  stiff  clay, 
this  method  is  not  practicable.  If  the  annual  scrap¬ 
ing  threatens  to  produce  an  excavation,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  fill  it  up  with  suitable  soil  from  elsewhere. 

For  sowing  seed  in  beds  in  which  the  soil  is  placed 
upon  the  manure,  we  use  a  very  simple  marker, 
shown  in  the  cut,  made  by  tacking  to  a  common 
six-inch  board,  narrow  cleats  at  2  to  4  inches  apart, 
as  needed,  and  making  it  2  feet  long  for  conveni¬ 
ence.  In  this  is  inserted  a  handle  at  a  suitable 
angle.  By  using  this  from  both  sides  of  the  bed, 
the  little  drills  can  be  made  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  clear  and  distinct,  and  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
by  drawing  the  back  of  the  marker  over  the  rows, 
the  covering  is  made  very  even  and  regular.  But 
usually,  instead  of  filling  the  bed  with  soil,  we  find 
a  profit,  both  for  sowing  seed  and  for  “pricking 
out,”  in  the  use  of  boxes  of  suitable  size,  filled 
with  soil,  and  placed  directly  upon  the  manure. 
Not  only  can  the  boxes  be  moved  easily,  if  greater 
or  less  heat  is  desired,  and  the  bed  be  more  quick¬ 
ly  cleared  when  through  with,  but  by  placing  them 
up  on  work-tables,  transplanting  into  them  is  twice 
as  rapid  and  easy  as  into  the  bottom  of  a  bed. 

Transplanting  or  “pricking  out,”  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  and  root-pruning  by  drawing  a 
knife  between  the  rows  of  plants,  induce  stocky 
growth  and  early  fruiting,  furnishing  such  plants 
as  soon  drive  all  others  from  the  market.  But 
transplanting  a  great  many  thousands  repeatedly, 
becomes  a  large  item  of  expense,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  methods  must  be  studied.  My  quickest 
workmen  are  usually  boys  12  to  14  years  of  age, 
who  work  in  twos  at  a  narrow  table  of  proper  bight, 
upon  which  are  placed  the  boxes,  one  at  a  time. 
While  the  right  hand  makes  a  hole,  with  a  dibble  3 
inches  long,  the  left  picks  up  a  plant  from  a  lot 
conveniently  near,  and  slips  it  into  the  hole  already 
made,  when  the  operation  is  finished  by  a  down¬ 
ward  punch  from  the  dibble  on  one  side,  and  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  just  released 
from  its  plant,  on  the  other.  Working  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  two  boys  transplant  a  great  many  thousand  in 
a  day.  As  soon  as  the  boxes  are  full,  they  are 
sprinkled  and  screened  from  the  full  sun  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  are  soon  revelling  in  “  pastures  new.” 

Watering,  especially  in  clear  warm  days,  becomes 
no  small  task  in  a  large  yard  of  beds,  and  water 
should  never  be  carried  when  it  can  be  made  to 
flow.  The  best  location  for  a  yard  is  upon  a  south¬ 
east  slope,  and  upon  the  highest  point  the  cistern 


or  well  should  be  located.  If  a  well,  it  pays  to 
use,  for  supplying  a  large  number  of  beds,  some  of 
the  smaller  wind-mills  to  raise  the  water  into  a 
tank  so  high  that,  with  the  help  of  a  small  rubber- 
hose,  all  the  beds  can  be  sprinkled  quickly  and 
cheaply,  without  lifting  a  bucket.  The  most  wa¬ 
tering  must  always  be  done  on  clear  bright  days, 
when  there  is  also  most  other  work  to  be  done.  The 
same  principle  will  apply  to  the  earth-bins,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  that  they  all  be  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  grounds,  so  that  every  move  6hall  be  down  hill. 

If  every  third  bed  or  frame  be  omitted  in  each 
third  row  of  beds,  it  makes  the  most  convenient 
and  accessible  place  for  a  transplanting  table  and 
for  storing  shutters,  sash,  and  mats,  during  the 
day,  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

Oftentimes,  because  of  dull  sales,  or  a  desire  to 
be  ready  for  an  unusual  demand,  the  florist  or  gar¬ 
dener  finds  his  plants  crowding  him,  and  as  a  freez¬ 
ing  night  threatens,  he  has  not  enough  shutters  or 
mats  to  protect  them  all.  In  such  cases  even  news¬ 
papers  spread  over  them,  and  held  down,  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  protection,  or  plenty  of  hay  or  straw 
spread  over  the  beds,  and  held  down  with  boards, 
will  answer  excellently.  Such  a  motley  yard,  of 
course,  would  not  be  regarded  as  ornamental  in  a 
fashionable  quarter,  but  it  saves  the  crop,  and  the 
next  day  sees  no  sign  of  the  threatened  disaster. 

- m  ■  — ■  ■ - — 

Hints  on  the  Adornment  of  Rural  Homes. 

BT  F.  R.  ELLIOTT. 


Much  has  been  written,  and  often  well  written, 
with  regard  to  the  decoration  of  country  homes, 
but  it  has  been  too  much  the  tendency  of  such 
writings  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  that  to  have  a 
fine  lawn,  beds  of  beautiful  flowers,  or  masses  of 
ornamental  hardy  shrubs,  he  must  employ  a  gar¬ 
dener.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  to  change  a 
place  remarkable  only  for  its  want  of  beauty,  into 
one  that  shall  be  a  pleasure  not  only  to  its  owner, 
but  to  the  passers  by,  there  is  but  little  required 
that  can  not  be  done  by  the  owner  himself.  That 
there  are  many  excellent  and  most  intelligent  gar¬ 
deners,  we  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  pretenders  and  charlatans,  who,  by  calling 
themselves  gardeners,  bring  disrepute  to  an  honor¬ 
able  profession.  Unfortunately  it  is  these  fellows 
who  perhaps  can  tell  a  lily  from  a  hollyhock,  that 
are  most  likely  to  offer  their  services  to  residents 
of  rural  districts,  and  by  their  assumption  of 
knowledge  and  great  pretensions,  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  there  are 
gardeners  and  gardeners.  If  one  wishes  to  improve 
his  place,  and  has  not  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
to  make  the  best  use  of  its  natural  features,  let 
him  avoid  all  pretenders,  and  carefully  study  his 
own  grounds,  and  consider  what  he  would  have 
them  to  be  in  the  future.  If  he  has  no  taste  in 
these  matters,  or  has  not  given  much  thought  to 
such  subjects,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
in  the  end,  to  take  the  advice  of  some  competent 
landscape  gardener,  who  for  a  moderate  fee,  will 
make  a  sketch  of  the  grounds,  indicate  how  they 
may  be  improved,  and  lay  out  the  work,  showing 
the  places  for  trees  and  shrubs,  which  the  proprie¬ 
tor  can  carry  out  at  his  convenience.  The  adorn¬ 
ment  of  a  rural  residence  or  farm  yard,  that  we 
have  in  mind,  is  not  such  as  will  require  the  aid  of 
a  gardener  in  planting,  or  in  keeping  after  it  is  once 
made.  Any  one  who  can  manage  a  pasture,  can 
make  and  keep  a  lawn,  and  whoever  can  properly 
set  out  an  apple  tree  or  currant  bush,  is  able  to 
properly  treat  an  ornamental  tree  or  shrub.  The 
idea  that  the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  that  adorn 
the  grounds  of  the  wealthy,  need  some  knowledge 
not  possessed  by  the  ordinary  farmer,  deters  many 
who  would  gladly  surround  themselves  with  things 
of  beauty.  If  such  persons  knew,  what  is  the  fact, 
that  there  are  among  trees  and  6hrubs,  a  sufficient 
number  as  hardy  as  the  commonest  natives,  to 
gratify  the  most  exacting  taste,  we  think  that  more 
would  be  induced  to  plant  them.  If  one  wishes  to 
improve  his  place,  let  him  begin  at  the  entrance 
way  ;  the  road  or  pathway  leading  from  the  public 
jroad  to  the  house,  is  that  which  is  first  noticed  by 
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the  visitor,  and  may  be  made  to  indicate  the  taste 
and  refinement  of  the  occupant  of  a  farm  house, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  millionaire’s  mansion.  As 
no  two  places  are  exactly  alike,  so  no  two  en¬ 
trance  ways  will  need  to  be  treated  the  same.  In 
the  sketch,  (figure  1),  I  have  shown  how  a  foot¬ 
path  to  a  house  situated  some  200  feet  from  the 
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public  road,  may  be  treated  with  pleasing  ef¬ 
fect.  The  tree  at  the  left  is  a  cut-leaved  weep¬ 
ing  birch,  while  the  group  of  shrubs  at  the  left, 
consists  of  Weigelas  of  different  kinds,  a  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  shrub  continuing  long  in  flower, 
and  to  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
On  the  right  is  a  Sycamore  maple,  and  the  bed 
at  the  right  is  planted  with  Remontant  (Hybrid 
Perpetual)  roses;  but  as  these  are  in  full  flower 
onty  in  spring,  some  fine  double  hollyhocks 
are  intermingled,  to  give  flowers  later  in  the 
season.  There  is  nothing  here  but  what  may 
be  accomplished  at  a  small  expense,  yet  at  the 
entrance  to  a  house,  no  matter  how  humble  it 
may  be,  will  be  unpretending,  in  good  taste 
and  effective.  Between  the  entrance  and  the 
house,  it  is  assumed  there  is  an  expanse  of 
lawn,  which  may  be  broken  or  not,  as  the  taste 
of  the  owner  may  decide,  by  occasional  clumps 
of  shrubs,  or  beds  of  flowers  cut  in  the  lawn ; 
but  an  entrance  thus  decorated,  may  lead  up 
through  a  plain,  well  kept  lawn,  to  a  house  well 
ornamented  with  climbers,  and  be  in  good  taste, 
without  any  intervening  ornamentation.  In 
the  second  sketch,  (figure  2),  I  have  shown  how 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  natural  eminence ; 
it  often  occurs  that  there  is  a  bold  rocky  prom¬ 
inence,  which  needs  only  a  little  labor  to  trans¬ 
form,  what  might  otherwise  be  an  unpleasant 
feature,  into  one  of  beauty.  Upon  a  bluff  of 
this  kind  is  an  appropriate  place  for  a  summer¬ 
house  ;  if  there  are  scattering  rocks,  they  may 
be  gathered  here,  and  by  placing  earth  among 
them,  a  foot-hold  maybe  given  to  plants  which 
will  drape  the  rocks  with  verdure  and  flowers. 
In  such  situations  our  beautiful  Virginia  creeper 
will  be  seen  to  great  advantage,  as  will  the 
smaller  leaved  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata,  or 
VeitcMi  ;  the  various  hardy  species  of  clematis 
will  show  with  fine  effect,  and  the  grotesque 
forms  of  sedums  and  sempervivums,  make 
themselves  perfectly  at  home.  Such  an  emi¬ 
nence  may  overlook  a  smooth  pasture  bounded 
by  hills,  or  it  may  look  out  upon  a  sheet  of 
water.  But  lakes  are  not  for  every  one,  while 
a  level  pasture  is  both  beautiful  and  useful. 


The  Basset  Apple. 

The  Basset  apple  is  one  of  those  highly  pop¬ 
ular  winter  fruits,  that  one  often  comes  upon  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  so  highly  esteemed 
that  the  more  widely  known  winter  apples  on 
the  nursery  lists  have  not  been  able  to  displace 

them.  W e  re- 
ceived  the 
sample  from 
which  the  il¬ 
lustration  was 
made,  from  W. 
D.  Hall,  of 
New  Haven 
Co.,Ct.,one  of 
the  best  fruit 
growers  in  the 
State.  The 
Basset  is  a 
good  deal  cul¬ 
tivated  in  his 
vicinity,  and  is 
ij  preferred  by 
!  himself  to  all 
other  winter 
apples.  It  be 
longs  to  the 
Pearmain  fam¬ 
ily,  and  re¬ 
sembles  the 
Cogswell  ap¬ 
ple  in  general 
appearance, 
except  that  it  is  smaller.  The  engravings  on  the 
next  page  are  taken  from  a  small  specimen. 

The  size  is  about  medium,  roundish  oblate, 
regular.  Stem  rather  short,  slender,  inserted  in 
a  large  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  small,  delicate, 
open,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Skin  rich 
yellow,  nearly  covered  -with  red,  marked  and 
streaked  with  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  com¬ 
pact,  tender,  juicy,  scarcely  sub-acid,  with  a 
rich  refreshing  flavor.  Core  small.  Seeds  rath¬ 
er  small  and  delicate.  Ripe  December  to  Feb¬ 
ruary.  A  handsome  dessert  fruit  of  good 
quality.  The 
tree  is  said  to 
be  a  good 
bearer.  It  has 
never  been 
sent  out  by  the 
nurserymen. 

The  above 
comes  from 
our  correspon¬ 
dent,  “  Con¬ 
necticut,”  who 
is  not  only  a 
successful 
grower  of 
choice  fruit, 
but  has  long 
been  a  close 
observer,  and 
has  given  espe- 
cial  attention 
tolocaland  lit¬ 
tle  known  va¬ 
rieties.  When 
a  description 
of  a  new  fruit 
comes  to  us, 
especially  a  new  apple,  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
to  publish  it  or  not.  If  published  it  adds  one 
more  to  the  upwards  of  2,300  described  apples, 
and  if  not  published,  we  withhold  information 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  many.  The  fact  is, 
there  are  in  every  one  of  the  older  states  scores, 
if  not  hundreds,  of  apples  that  have  never  been 


carried  far  from  the  neighborhood  where  they 
originated,  and  of  which  no  record  has  ever 
been  made.  These  in  their  own  localities  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  but  whether  they  would 
be  worth  anything  beyond  there  is  quite  un¬ 
known.  While  it  seems  a  pity  to  ignore  a  va¬ 
riety  quite  as  good,  if  not  better  than  hundreds, 
of  those  already  in  the  books,  it  also  seems  in¬ 
judicious  to  give  a  “  local  habitation  and  a 
name  ”  to  a  fruit,  while  there  are  in  the  books 
hundreds  quite  as  good,  if  not  better.  In  con¬ 
versation  not  long  ago  with  well-known  po- 
mologists,  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  who  was  of 
the  group,  asked  :  “  What  shall  we  do  with  all 
these  local  varieties  that  are  springing  up  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  such  numbers  ?  ”  And  it  is,  to 
editors,  a  very  Important  question.  Shall 
we  refuse  to  notice  a  fruit  that  is  not  in  some 
respects  better  for  a  given  section  of  country* 
than  any  we  now  have,  or  shall  we  place  on 
record  every  well  marked  variety  of  good 
quality  ?  This  accumulation  of  names  has  be¬ 
come  a  serious  matter,  and  it  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  love  for  fruit-culture  extends.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  These  local  varieties  of  fruit  exist ; 
they  will,  if  “  good  ”  or  only  “  fair,”  be  dissem¬ 
inated  in  their  own  township,  the  county,  or 
the  State,  and  the  question  of  Mr.  Downing* 
“  what  shall  we  do  with  them,”  becomes  yearly 
more  pertinent,  especialty  to  editors. 


The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  the  gen¬ 
uine  “bug”  having  appeared  last  year  in 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
other  Eastern  localities  not  before  visited,  its 
appearance  in  full  force  may  be  looked  for  the 
coming  season.  The  first  beetles  will  come 
from  chrysalids,  which  have  been  in  the 
ground  all  winter.  These  will  lay  eggs,  and 
the  larvae  from  these  change  to  beetles  in 
about  a  month;  this  first  brood  will  produce  a 
second,  and  that  a  third,  which  will  remain  in 
the  ground  to  furnish  a  stock  for  1876.  The 
vitally  important  thing  to  do,  is  to  watch  for 


Fig.  2.— THE  USE  OF  A  NATURAL  BLUFF,  OR  ELEVATION. 


the  first  beetles  with  the  appearance  of  the 
first  potato  tops,  and  not  wait  until  the 
ravages  of  hordes  call  for  active  measures. 
Vigilance,  whether  they  appeared  last  year 
or  not,  is  the  one  essential  thing.  Search , 
catch ,  and  kill ,  in  the  beginning.  We  will 
talk  about  poisons  and  other  aids  another  time.. 
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“Standing  Cypress” — {Gilt a  coronopifolia.) 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  garden  plants 
is  Gilia  coronopifolia ,  which  is  found  in  some 
catalogues  as  Ipomopsis ,  a  name  formerly  given 


pect  such  persons  to  wait  a  whole  year  for 
anything.  They  want  plants  that  will  bloom 
right  off  and  all  the  time,  and  after  they  have 
flowered  all  summer  in  the  garden,  they  must 
be  taken  up  and  bloom  all  winter  in  the  house. 


or  sometimes  the  flower-cluster  branches,  in 
which  case  the  plant  does  not  grow  so  tall. 
The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
tubular,  with  five  small  lobes,  of  alight  scarlet 
color  with  the  throat  and  the  inside  of  the  lobes 


to  it,  but  it  not  being  distinct  from  Gilia,  it  s 
now  united  with  that.  From  the  general  re¬ 
semblance  of  both  foliage  and  flowers  to  the 
well-known  Cypress  vine,  (Quamoclit  vulgaris), 
this  has  received  the  garden  name  of  Standing 
Cypress.  Though  so  beautiful,  the  plant  is 
rarely  seen  in  our  gardens,  for  two  reasons ; 
one  of  these  is,  it  is  a  biennial,  and  must  be 
cultivated  one  whole  year  in  order  that  its  flow¬ 
ers  may  be  enjoyed  the  next  year.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  many  really  desirable  plants  are 


scarcely  ever  cultivated  because  they  are  bien¬ 
nials.  We  are  generally  an  impatient  people, 
and  novices  in  flower  gardening  excel  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  inability  to  wait.  Some  of  these  dig  up 
the  seeds  the  next  day  after  sowing  them  to  see 
why  they  don’t  come  up,  and  we  cannot  ex- 


The  idea  that  a  plant  has  ways  of  its  own  that 
must  be  consulted,  never  enters  their  heads. 
Every  considerable  garden  should  have  in  some 
inconspicuous  place  a  nursery  bed  in  which 
seeds  of  biennials,  and  perennials  also,  can  be 
sown,  and  the  young  plants  cared  for  during 
one  season ;  in  the  fall  or  the  next  spring  the 
plants  may  be  set  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Another  reason  for  the  infrequency  of  this  Gilia 
is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  young  plants 
through  the  winter.  It  is  not  the  cold  that  de¬ 
stroys  them — indeed,  if  much  protected  they 
are  quite  sure  to  die,  but  excessive  moisture  is 
fatal  to  them,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  try  them 
in  a  garden  with  a  very  damp  soil.  We  have 
seen  them  kept  very  well  when  set  upon  a 
ridge,  and  if  a  dry  place  can  be  found  near  a 
fence,  they  are  likely  to  do  well  there,  as  the 
fence  not  only  breaks  the  force  of  driving 
storms,  but  the  shade  thus  afforded  prevents 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  The  surest 
way  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots  ;  it  is  found 
that  small  plants  winter  better  than  large  ones, 
and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  August,  they  will 
be  large  enough  by  cold  weather  to  place 
singly  in  small  pots,  which  may  be  kept  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  even  in  a  frame.  The  plant 
usually  grows  about  3  feet  high,  but  under 
favorable  conditions  it  is  4  or  5  feet  with 
finely  divided,  exceedingly  delicate  and  hand¬ 
some  foliage.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  long 
and  narrow  panicle  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 


speckled  with  white  or  yellow.  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago  we  mentioned  the  receipt  of 
some  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  this  Gilia, 
from  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. ,  (who 
obtained  them  from  a  friend  in  Florida),  which 
measured  2  and  3  inches  across.  Mr.  B.  pro¬ 
cured  some  seeds  of  the  plant  producing  these 
monstrous  flowers,  and  sent  us  a  portion  of  the 
seedlings.  None  of  the  plants  produced  unu¬ 
sually  large  flowers,  but  they  had  a  greater 
tendency  than  usual  to  branch ;  on  this  account 


BASSET  APPLE. 


our  engraving,  made  from  one  of  these,  shows 
a  more  branching  habit  than  common.  Aside 
from  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers  and  the  at¬ 
tractive  character  of  its  foliage,  the  plant  has 
the  great  merit  of  keeping  in  bloom  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  found  from  South  Carolina  to 
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Florida  and  westward,  and  is  the  only  species 
of  Gilia  in  the  Atlantic  States,  though  in  Texas 
and  westward  to  California  the  species  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  some  of  them  of  great  heauty, 
though  none  are  quite  so  showy  as  this. 


The  Atomizer  in  Horticulture. 


A  number  of  years  ago,  a  contrivance  for  diffus¬ 
ing  cologne- water  or  other  perfumes  in  a  fine  spray, 
■or  rather  mist,  was  introduced  by  some  French 
perfumer.  Later  the  apparatus  found  an  applica¬ 
tion  in  surgery,  for  producing  a  local  benumbing 
of  the  nerves,  by  use  of  the  spray  of  ether,  or 
•other  highly  volatile  liquids.  After  a  while  the  im¬ 
plements  were  used  in  horticulture,  for  the  applica- 


Fig.  1.— A  CHEAP  ATOMIZER 

lion  of  insect  destroying  liquids  to  plants.  The 
Atomizer,  as  it  is  called,  requires  a  blast  of  air, 
which,  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  furnished  by  the 
mouth,  but  is  usually  produced  by  the  squeezing 
•of  an  India-rubber  bag,  or  by  means  of  a  bellows. 
We  have  figured  contrivances,  worked  by  both  the 
bellows  and  bag,  which  have  been  found  useful  in 


Fig.  2. — HOW  TO  MAKE  AN 
ATOMIZER. 

the  treatment  of  greenhouse  and 
window  plants,  and  also  those  in 
the  open  ground.  The  superiori¬ 
ty  of  these  over  other  forms  of  sprinklers, 
is  that  they  supply  the  most  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  liquids,  and  yet  thoroughly  bedew 
the  plant.  The  Atomizers  referred  to,  are 
rather  too  expensive  for  those  who  have 
need  to  use  one  but  seldom.  A  very 
simple  and  cheap  affair  has  been  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons, 
which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is 
cheaply  made  of  tin,  and  is  operated  by 
the  breath,  which  is  not  laborious  where 
one  has  but  a  few  plants  to  treat.  Tobacco 
or  quassia  tea,  or  whatever  liquid  is  to  be 
used,  is  placed  in  the  reservoir,  and  by  blowing 
through  the  horizontal  tube,  it  will  be  thrown  in 
an  almost  invisible  spray  upon  the  plants.  Any  one 
handy  at  such  matters  can  make  an  Atomizer, 
although  the  one  figured  is  so  cheap,  that  there  is 
little  inducement  to  spend  much  time  in  making 
one.  There  is  an  upright  tube  which  dips  into  the 
liquid,  and  a  horizontal  one  through  which  the  blast 
is  sent.  Blowing  across  the  open  end  of  the  upright 
tube  creates  a  vacuum  in  that,  and  the  water 
rises,  just  as  the  wind  blowing  across  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  causes  an  upward  draft  in  the  fire-place  ; 
the  liquid  that  thus  rises  in  the  upright  tube,  is 


scattered  in  very  fine  particles,  or  atomized  by  the 
blast.  The  essential  point  is  to  have  the  top  of 
the  upright  tube  just  half-way  over  the  opening  in 
the  horizontal  one.  The  accompanying  engraving 
(fig.  2)  shows  how  the  writer  extemporized  an 
Atomizer,  to  replace  a  broken  one.  A  large  cork 
is  cut  as  there  shown,  and  two  pieces  of  glass  tube 
inserted  at  right  angles.  These  fitting  tightly  in 
the  holes  of  the  cork,  can  be  readily  adjusted  in 
the  proper  position.  If  a  bottle  is  used  for  this, 
the  cork  should  have  a  groove  cut  to  admit  air. 

-O  4  ima^-Cw  - »  0»-  - 

The  Rotting  of  Celery. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 


“  J.  C.,”  of  Ogden  City,  U.  T.,  wishes  me  to  tell 
him,  through  the  columns  of  the  Agricultuist,  why 
it  is  that  his  celery  prematurely  rots.  It  may  be 
from  several  causes — some  of  which  he  may  be,  and 
jj  others  he  may  not  be,  able  to  control.  The  cause 
a  of  decay  that  he  may  be  unable  to  avert  is,  that  by 
|  peculiarities  of  the  season,  a  rank  and  succulent 
■growth  is  made  just  before  it  is  time  to  place  away 
the  celery  in  the  trenches  in  the  fall,  and  but  a  slight 
bruise  given  to  the  leaves  or  stems,  when  in  that 
condition,  will  quickly  cause  decay.  Another 
cause,  and  one  from  which  even  some  of  our  most 
extensive  market  gardeners  in  New  Jersey  have 
suffered  the  past  season  is,  that  at  the  time  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  celery  to  put  it  away  in  the  trenches,  the 
ground  was  very  dry,  and  so  continued  for  some  3 
or  4  weeks  after,  so  that  the  celery  in  the  trenches 
failed  to  start  roots,  it  consequently  wilted,  and 
then  began  to  decay,  instead  of  starting  to  grow  as 
it  should  have  done,  had  the  soil  not  been  too  dry. 
Now  to  avoid  this  cause  of  decay,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  immediately  on  digging  up  the  celery,  it  should 
be  at  once  set  in  the  trenches,  and  the  air  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  may  be  excluded  from  the  roots,  so  that 
they  are  keot  moist  enough  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  to  emit  roots.  When  the  ground  was  suita¬ 
ble,  I  have  allowed  some  of  the  soil  to  adhere  to 
the  roots  of  the  celery  on  digging  it,  this  prevents 
the  wilting,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  if  the  time 
can  be  afforded,  but  it  makes  the  work  much  slow¬ 
er,  as  almost  every  root  requires  to  be  handled  sep¬ 
arately,  instead  of  three  or  four  at  once,  which  is 
the  usual  way  in  placing  them  in  the  trenches. 
Another  cause  of  decay,  and  one  of  the  most 
common,  but  one  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  is 
in  digging  too  early,  or  covering  up  the  trenches 
too  soon.  No  date  can  be  given  as  a  rule  for 
either  of  these  operations.  Each  one  must  use 
his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  keeping  in  mind 
that  celery  should  never  be  lifted  until  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  being  frozen  ;  I  do  not  mean  a  slight 
frost,  such  as  5  or  10°  below  the  freezing  point,  for 
unless  very  soft  indeed,  even  10°  will  not  injure  it, 
but  such  a  frost  as  would  fasten  it  in  the  ground 
so  that  it  could  not  be  dug  out.  Freezing  to  this 
degree  will  kill  it.  There  is  no  need  usually  for  cover¬ 
ing  against  frost  until  3  or  4  weeks  after  it  has  been 
put  away,  and  then  the  covering  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  applied,  and  of  a  kind  that  will  lay  lightly, 
such  as  leaves  from  the  woods,  or  rough  stable  litter. 


The  Blue  Gum— Eucalyptus  globulus. 

BT  P.  J.  BEIiCKMANS,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


Every  horticultural  journal  issued  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  repeatedly 
given  notes  on  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  many  inquiries  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  this 
genus  has  not  been  correctly  brought  before  the 
average  amateur  tree  planter.  Last  summer  a  New 
York  paper,  in  mentioning  the  Blue-gum,  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  globulus,  remarked  that,  as  the  trees  are  said  to 
drive  away  musquitoes  and  fevers  from  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  this  desideratum  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  ;  to  which  a  New 
Jersey  paper  replies,  by  recommending  this  tree  for 
the  fiats  of  Long  Island.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  character  of  the  genus  is  misunderstood. 
The  most  important  requisite,  its  hardiness,  is  ig-  I 


nored  altogether,  and  as  regards  this,  we  would  re¬ 
mark  that  neither  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  (Blue- 
gum,)  or  any  of  the  thirty  or  forty  other  species  of 
the  genus  are  hardy  in  Middle  Georgia,  conse¬ 
quently  any  experiments  tending  to  acclimate  these 
trees  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York  must  prove  un¬ 
successful.  Many  kinds  were  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  early  as  1790,  but  every  tree  was  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1829.  Since  then  the  genus  has 
been  discarded  in  England  from  the  list  of  hardy 
trees.  Our  first  experiments  were  made  in  1858, 
when  we  planted  several  species  in  a  sheltered  spot 
in  the  center  of  a  large  tract  of  wood.  Among  the 
lot  were  E.  pulverulenta ,  E.  amygdalina,  E.  populi- 
folia,  E.  saligna,  E.  Jloribunda,  E.  virrdnalis,  E.  data, 
and  E.  globulus.  Their  growth  was  very  rapid  dur¬ 
ing  four  or  five  years,  except  E.  amygdalina,  saligna 
and  viminalis,  which  did  not  survive  the  first  win¬ 
ter.  Iu  March,  1863,  our  last  plant  died  ;  this  was 
E.  pulverulenta,  which  resisted  the  longest  and 
showed  more  tenacity  of  life  than  any  of  the  others, 
as  it  was  killed  to  the  ground  several  times  and 
threw  up  new  and  vigorous  shoots  the  following 
spring.  The  specimen  had  attained  a  hight  of  some 
twenty  feet,  when  it  finally  gave  up  the  attempt. 
In  1865  a  particular  friend  and  zealous  amateur  hor¬ 
ticulturist  sent  us  from  North  Australia  some  15 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  which  gave  us  opportunity 
to  further  test  the  relative  hardiness  of  these  newer 
species.  During  the  spring  of  1866  some  forty 
plants  of  the  different  kinds  were  set  out,  but  every 
one  was  killed  outright  by  the  first  frost  the  fol¬ 
lowing  November.  Again,  in  1867,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  same  results  ;  this  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warrant  us  iu  foregoing  any  further  at¬ 
tempt  with  this  genus  in  this  latitude,  at  least  with 
the  object  of  testing  its  value  for  timber  trees. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
breeze  has  marked  effects  upon  certain  plants,  thus 
many  varieties  of  Figs,  which  seldom  escape  being 
more  or  less  scorched  by  our  winters  when  planted 
here  in  open  field,  remain  perfectly  uninjured  near 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  when  planted  on  the  immediate  sea¬ 
shore,  although  the  thermometer  there  falls  some 
20  degrees  lower  than  it  does  here.  For  this  reason 
some  of  the  Eucalypti  will  doubtless  stand  the 
winter  several  degrees  further  North,  when  having 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sea  breeze,  than  they  will  if 
planted  inland.  In  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  Savannah,  Ga.,  some  species  of  Eucalyptus  are 
reported  as  successful,  but  the  plants  are  yet  too 
young  to  prove  their  hardiness.  I  am,  however, 
safe  in  saying  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  will  succeed  in  the  Atlantic  States,  beyond  the 
zone  of  the  Orange  ;  and  further,  that  the  narrow¬ 
leaved  species  are  more  tender  than  those  with 
broader  leaves.  The  success  of  our  California 
friends  with  this  genus  as  high  as  the  38th  degree, 
must  not  lead  us  here  to  the  belief  that  we  can  do 
likewise  in  a  similar  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Although  latitudes  may  be  similar,  the  isothermal 
lines  and  liygrometric  conditions  are  not. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  trees  can 
never  be  expected  to  grow  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States,  so  far  as  to  make  permanent  plantations, 
but  they,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  may  be  made 
useful  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  Eucalyptus 
globulus  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable,  as  its  growth, 
when  planted  in  suitable  ground,  is  remarkable. 
When  young  and  in  thrifty  growth,  its  foliage  is 
very  luxuriant  and  of  a  blueish  glaucous  tint,  hence 
its  name  of  Blue-gum,  but  if  stunted,  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  rusty  and  unsightly.  Young  plants  may  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  Cannas,  Ferdinandas,  Wigandias,  Brugmansias, 
or  other  large-leaved  ornamental  plants,  now  so 
much  appreciated  in  sub-tropical  gardening.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  fall,  using  seed-pans 
and  covering  very  thinly ;  it  germinates  freely 
within  a  week,  if  fresh,  and  the  plants  must  be  pot¬ 
ted  off  at  once.  If  properly  treated  during  winter, 
plants  will  be  of  sufficient  size  the  following  May 
or  June,  to  be  set  in  open  ground,  and  by  fall  will 
have  made  a  large  growth,  and  give  a  fine  effect 
in  the  flower  garden. 

If  our  fever  and  ague  districts  must  for  a  while 
remain  as  they  are,  producing  musquitoes  and 
shakes,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  growing 
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the  Eucalypti,  at  least  these  may  be  made  to  do 
duty  as  stately  ornamental-leaved  plants,  and  thus 
become  useful.  Our  California  friends  are  reaping 
good  results  from  the  introduction  of  these  trees, 
but  it  is  an  unfortunate  oversight  in  those  who  said 
so  much  in  favor  of  this  tree,  not  to  have  stated 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  New  Jersey  or  New 
York,  or  even  the  Southern  States  above  the  Florida 
line,  as  great  expectations  have  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  trees  by  our  first  fall  frosts, 

We  should  add-'that  seeds  of  Eucalyptus  are  now 
easily  procured  from  dealers  in  New  York  and 
California.  An  ounce  of  seed  of  Eucalyptus  globu¬ 
lus ,  if  fresh,  will  produce  thousands  of  plants. 

[The  above  bit  of  experience  from  Mr.  Berck- 
mans  is  very  welcome,  as  it  answers  decisively  a 
number  who  have  made  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
Blue-gum.  There  has  been  much  nonsense  pub¬ 
lished  about  this  tree,  not  only  have  the  daily 
papers  given  the  most  absurd  statements,  but  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  have  done 
their  share  in  keeping  up  the  excitement.  As  to 
its  alleged  power  of  destroying  malaria,  we  have 
not  seen  any  evidence  worthy  of  consideration. 
A  tincture  of  its  leaves,  and  other  preparations  from 
it,  are  said  to  be  useful  remedies  in  fever  and  ague, 
and  that  is  probably  all  that  there  is  about  it.  No 
fever  destroying  property  is  attributed  to  the  tree 
in  its  native  country.  That  the  tree  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  California  is  a  well  known  fact, 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  the  leading  timber  tree  of  that 
State,  and  the  fact  of  its  worthlessness  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  is  as  well  established  as  that  of  its 
value  upon  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Berckmans’  experi¬ 
ments,  which  we  saw  in  progress,  are  corroborated 
by  others  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  tree  has 
utterly  failed  even  in  some  parts  of  Florida.  The 
suggestion  to  use  the  young  trees  for  ornamental 
purposes  is  a  good  one  ;  they  have  been  so  employ¬ 
ed  in  Europe,  and  we  give  on  page  101  an  engraving 
from  Alphand’s  work,  to  show  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  young  and  vigorous  Blue-gum. — Ed.] 
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BY  FA  ITU  ROCHESTER. 

Purifying  the  Blood. 

Some  persons  actually  read  and  believe  the  medi¬ 
cal  almanacs  and  advertisements  of  nostrums  that 
flood  the  newspapers.  How  wisely  they  talk,  these 
advertisements,  about  the  necessity  of  purifying 
the  blood ;  but  they  would  lead  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  to  suppose  that  the  only  way  to  get  pure 
blood  is  to  take  doses  of  the  particular  kind  of 
patent  medicine  advertised.  Many  respectable  fam¬ 
ilies  take  it  for  granted  that  some  kind  of  spring 
medicine  is  necessary  to  set  the  human  system  in 
working  order,  as  winter’s  cold  gives  way  before 
the  approach  of  warm  weather  :  whereas  it  is  only 
necessary  for  them  to  “  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn 
to  do  well  ”  in  their  daily  eating,  drinking,  breath¬ 
ing,  working,  and  playing. 

Persons  who  have  learned  and  pay  heed  to  the 
laws  of  health,  find  no  necessity  for  spring  medi¬ 
cines.  They  are  all  of  the  time  purifying  the  blood 
by  their  simple  daily  habits.  They  aim  to  make 
their  blood  of  good  nourishing  materials,  and  to 
“  cleanse  ”  it  by  pure  air  breathed  into  the  lungs. 

It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  astonishing  that 
the  human  body  can  stand  so  much  abuse,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  way  of  bad  air.  People  shut  themselves 
into  such  close  rooms  in  winter,  especially  at  night, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  driven  to  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  whip  up  their  flagging  energies, 
and  no  wonder  that  they  are  “  all  run  down  ”  at  the 
end  of  winter.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
is  the  supposition  that  air  is  pure  in  proportion  to 
its  coldness,  so  that  you  have  only  to  open  a  door 
into  an  unheated  room,  which  is  itself  a  reservoir 
of  foul  air  perhaps,  in  order  to  ventilate  sufficiently 
the  living  room  or  sleeping  room.  But  the  mistakes 
in  diet  alone  are  enough  to  account  for  the  bili-  J 


ousness  that  prevails  in  early  spring.  A  winter 
diet  made  largely  of  fat  pork  or  of  hot  pancakes 
saturated  with  butter  or  fat,  will  pretty  surely 
bring  some  sort  of  sickness  in  its  wake. 

The  Need  of  Acids. 

When  much  fat  pork  is  eaten  there  will  always  be 
a  demand  for  pickles  or  vinegar,  says  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health.  The  demand 
for  acid  is  a  genuine  call  of  the  system,  but  there 
is  no  especial  call  for  the  strong  acids,  such  as  raw 
lemons  and  pickles,  if  one  has  from  day  to  day  the 
proper  supply  of  moderately  sour  fruit.  Half  of 
the  doctors  would  find  their  occupation  gone  if  ap¬ 
ples  were  freely  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Fruit 
has  never  done  us  the  good  it  might  have  done, 
because  it  has  been  eaten  at  improper  hours,  be¬ 
tween  meals,  or  in  the  evening.  It  has  actually 
been  turned  into  a  foe  to  good  digestion  by  the 
processes  of  pickling  and  preserving.  The  old- 
fashioned  “  pound  for  pound  ”  preserves  are  too 
sweet  to  serve  the  purpose  of  acid  fruit,  and  too 
rich  to  have  the  nourishing  effect  of  juicy,  sweet 
fruit.  They  are  simply  sweetmeats,  to  be  eaten 
with  caution.  Canned  fruit  is  excellent,  but  fresh 
fruit  is  best  whenever  it  can  be  obtained.  The 
good  effect  of  fresh  fruit  is  often  spoiled  by  the 
excess  of  sugar  used  with  it. 

When  there  is  a  craving  for  sour  food,  for  pickles 
or  for  lemons,  it  is  generally  a  strong  indication 
that  the  system  has  a  real  need  of  acids,  and  lemons 
or  vinegar  are  sometimes  the  best  medicine  to  cure 
biliousness  and  restore  a  failing  appetite.  A  year 
ago  I  saw  a  child  pass  through  one  of  these  poor 
spells.  He  lost  his  appetite,  and  could  not  bear  the 
sight  or  smell  of  food,  until  he  caught  sight  of  a 
dish  of  dried  apple  sauce,  and  then  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  desire  for  some  of  the  juice.  This 
seemed  to  refresh  him,  and  he  ate,  for  his  next 
meal,  bread  soaked  in  the  juice  of  stewed  dried 
apples.  After  that  canned  tomato,  cooked  with 
bread,  helped  forward  the  cure.  Before  this  ill 
turn,  he  had,  for  a  few  weeks,  lived  almost  entirely 
without  fruit,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  use  fruit  at  the  table 
only  in  the  form  of  sauce  at  the  evening  meal,  or 
encased  in  rich  crusts  as  pie  for  dinner.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  the  ill  effect  of  the  pie-crust  is  often  greater 
than  the  good  effect  of  the  fruit  inside  the  pie.  As 
for  the  fruit  sauce  on  the  tea-table,  it  is  better  than 
a  heavy  supper  of  meat,  but  there  is  some  sense  in 
the  old  saying  that  “  Fruit  is  golden  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  silver  at  noon,  and  lead  at  night.” 

Perhaps  any  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  may  be 
used  to  excess,  or  in  too  large  a  proportion  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  diet.  Certainly  acids 
should  be  used  in  moderation,  especially  the  strong 
kinds.  Because  the  juice  of  a  lemon  may  be  an 
excellent  cure  for  biliousness  or  flatulence  or  other 
disease,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  school  girls  can 
thrive  upon  their  daily  use.  In  former  days,  when 
pale  and  slender  maidens  were  in  fashion,  it  was 
not  very  uncommon  for  silly  girls  to  try  to  reduce 
their  weight  and  ruddy  hue  by  frequent  sips  of 
vinegar,  and  many  a  feeble  woman,  and  many  an 
early  death  has  been  the  result  of  such  tampering. 

A  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  well-cooked,  and 
eaten  as  appetite  calls  for  them,  will  satisfy  the 
natural  demand  for  both  sour  and  sweet  food. 

Discouraged  Mothers. 

One  of  this  numerous  class  writes  me  a  letter. 
She  can  not  get  any  time  to  devote  to  her  children. 
Her  little  girls  are  almost  entirely  without  a  moth¬ 
er’s  care,  she  says,  and  her  boy  of  nine  is  already 
almost  lost  to  her.  Society— which  means  the  peo¬ 
ple  congregated  at  the  village  store,  if  not  the 
crowd  in  the  bar-room,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  and 
the  day  school  teachers  and  pupils— society  has 
pretty  much  taken  the  education  of  her  boy  off 
from  her  hands,  while  she  has  been  “  slaving  ”  at 
the  dish-pan  and  wash-tub  and  sewing-machine  in 
order  to  supply  the  most  material  wants  of  her 
family.  She  imagines  that  the  case  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  with  me,  and  wishes  to  know  how  it  is  that  I 
am  able  to  keep  house,  educate  my  children,  and 
write  for  the  papers.  I  can  not  tell  her  “  all  about 
it,”  and  I  do  not  propose  to  invite  the  public  to 
take  a  survey  of  my  household,  certainly  not,  while 


my  hired  girl,  who  has  been  away  on  a  mission  to 
the  sick  ones  of  her  father’s  family,  still  delays  her 
return  beyond  the  fourth  week  of  absence.  I  only 
aim  to  live  along  from  day  today,  while  everything 
has  a  tendency  to  “gig  back”  to  original  chaos. 
While  I  am  trying  to  bring  one  end  up  even,  several 
others  are  falling  behind.  Every  morning  I  have 
to  begin  with  a  determination  to  try  above  all  things 
to  be  cheerful  and  contented  with  the  little  that  I 
can  accomplish.  Nature  alone  is  not  equal  to  the 
task,  and  I  often  fail  sadly.  My  correspondent 
writes  she  imagines  that  I  read  a  good  deal.  This  is 
not  the  case.  I  read  very  few  books,  but  by  keeping 
reading  matter  lying  all  around  the  house,  I  fill  in 
some  odd  minutes  ;  here  a  little  of  one  thing,  and 
there  a  little  of  another.  I  dare  not  begin  a  novel 
or  long  story,  much  as  I  desire  to  read  “  Middle- 
march,”  and  to  finish  “The  Newcombs,”  begun 
ten  years  ago.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  serial 
stories  in  the  papers  and  magazines,  for  we  may 
surely  take  time  to  read  the  few  chapters  that  come 
to  us  each  week  or  each  month.  Reading  them  in 
this  way,  by  regular  installments,  we  are  not  likely 
to  make  novel-reading  a  dissipation,  and  in  such 
reading  we  may  find  not  only  rest  for  a  wearied 
mind,  but  help  for  our  manners  and  general  con¬ 
duct  of  life,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  stories 
we  read  are  such  representations  of  life  as  win  us 
to  seek  noble  living.  I  bless  the  good  writers  of 
good  fiction,  and  I  know  that  my  present  life  is 
made  pleasant  in  part  by  the  companionship  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  who  act  their  parts  before  me 
from  week  to  week,  as  I  follow  the  fictions  (often 
the  truest  truth  in  a  higher  sense)  of  the  best 
story  writers  in  our  papers.  Sometimes  there 
comes  a  sort  of  lull  in  our  busy  lives  when  a  seri¬ 
ous  book  gets  a  chance  to  be  read  through  ;  and 
books  that  are  in  the  line  of  our  daily  study  and 
work  will  somehow  get  read,  simply  by  consulta¬ 
tion  on  different  points,  perhaps.  A  mind  eager 
for  knowledge  will  manage  to  pick  up  supplies 
somehow,  if  there  is  any  nutriment  of  this  kind 
near  at  hand.  I  write  all  this  because  my  corre¬ 
spondent  mourns  that  mothers,  ,jho  arc  also  house¬ 
keepers  and  hard  workers,  cannot  get  time  to  read. 
Besides,  let  me  tell  her,  a  change  must  come  some 
time.  These  babies  will  not  be  babies  always. 
Then,  let  us  hope,  there  will  be  some  opportunity 
for  us  to  indulge  our  literary  and  artistic  tastes.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  enjoy  these  babies  who  will 
not  always  be  babies.  There  is  nothing  in  art  so 
wonderful  and  so  beautiful  as  a  living  child.  Your 
own  boy  is  as  funny  as  William  Henry,  if  you  use 
your  eyes  and  ears  and  heart  to  discover  it,  as 
Mrs.  Diaz  uses  her’s. 

So  all  the  advice  I  can  give  to  weary  and  dis¬ 
heartened  mothers  is,  hold  on  as  best  you  can.  Be 
sure  that  it  is  best  as  it  is,  till  something  better 
comes.  Make  the  best  of  it  anyhow.  Go  to  bed 
early  whether  the  clothes  are  all  mended  or  not. 
For  your  children’s  6ake  as  well  as  for  your  own, 
get  plenty  of  sleep.  And  pray  the  prayer  of  faith. 

More  about  Milk  for  Babes. 

In  experimenting  with  young  babes,  who  are  de¬ 
prived  of  mother’s  milk,  or  who  are  weaned  early, 
it  may  be  best  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  milk  and  water  a  little  too  rich  rather  than 
too  much  diluted  at  first.  If  the  milk  is  too  rich 
it  will  be  thrown  up  from  the  stomach,  which  will 
serve  as  a  hint  for  more  water  in  the  mixture  ;  but 
if  it  is  too  poor  and  thin,  there  may  be  no  clear 
sign  (to  unpractised  eyes)  of  the  fact,  until  the  in¬ 
fant  has  been  considerably  injured  by  gradual 
starvation,  or  until  obscure  and  troublesome  dis¬ 
eases  have  been  induced.  It  is  further  said  that  if 
the  milk  is  too  strong,  indigestion  will  follow  and 
the  child  will  be  injured  in  health.  When  particles 
of  curd  pass  unaltered  through  the  bowels,  a 
milder  or  lower  grade  of  food  should  be  given.  ’  If 
there  is  constipation,  put  in  more  cream  or  increase 
the  richness  of  the  milk.  Cow’s  milk  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  casein,  or  cheese,  than  mother’s  milk, 
and  to  make  the  proportions  of  cow’s  milk  right 
for  a  young  babe,  in  this  respect,  the  milk  should 
be  diluted  until  it  is  eighteen  parts  water  to  ten 
parts  milk.  This  would  not  nourish  the  babe 
properly,  however,  as  there  would  be  too  little  bub 
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ter  in  the  mixture  and  too  little  sugar.  For  this 
reason  it  is  recommended  to  set  aside  a  quantity  of 
milk,  and  after  four  or  five  hours  remove  the  upper 
third,  which  is  said  to  contain  fifty  per  cent  more 
of  butter  than  the  ordinary  milk  of  the  cow.  This 


TABLE  MADE  FROM  A  BOX. 


use  for  the  infant’s  food.  The  “  strippings  ”  (or 
the  last  pint  milked  from  the  cow,  kept  separate 
from  the  rest,)  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
There  should  he  even  a  large  proportion  of  cream 
(or  the  butter  of  the  milk)  in  the  food  of  the  babe 
during  the  first  two  weeks,  beginning  with  the  use 
of  the  upper  eighth  of  the  milk  set  to  rise.  At 
first  there  should  be  used  only  about  a  third  as 
much  of  this  creamy  milk  as  there  is  of  water,  which 
should  be  very  pure  and  soft.  For  sweetening,  loaf 
sugar  is  recommended,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  quart.  Too  much  sweetening  will 
cloy  the  appetite  and  injure  the  digestion.  The 
milk  should  be  heated  by  putting  the  bottle  in 
warm  water.  One  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
the  proper  temperature,  but  the  cheek  will  be  a 
sufficient  test  after  the  first  experiment. 

A  Table  Easily  Made. 

Take  a  wooden  box  that  has  sides  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  size  for  the  desired  table,  and  choose  one  of 
its  sides  for  the  top  of  your  table.  Get  four  nar¬ 
row  pieces  of  board,  (flooring  or  siding  will  answer 
if  strong  enough),  as  long  as  the  desired  hight  of 
your  table.  Nail  these  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
table,  two  on  each  end.  Then  nail  pieces  of  the 
same  kind  of  board  across  each  end  of  the  box,  (at 
the  top  of  your  table  when  set  up),  filling  out  the 
space  between  the  legs,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  ta¬ 
ble  may  have  straight  sides  and  even  comers.  Set 
it  upon  its  legs  and  you  have  a  table  with  a  shelf 
underneath.  Cover  it  with  a  large  table  cover,  or 
drape  it  with  calico  or  muslin  and  cushion  the  top 
like  a  toilet  table.  Such  a  table  is  very  convenient 
sometimes  in  a  sleeping-room,  where  more  closet 
room  is  needed.  I  have  one  that  serves  me  well 
for  a  place  in  which  to  keep  extra  bed-covers. 


An  Adjustable  Table. 


While  the  sewing-machine  saves  work,  it  also 
makes  work,  and  the  labor  of  cutting,  basting,  and 
preparing  the  articles  for  the  machine  is  one  for 
which  various  aids  have  been  contrived.  Ordinary 


Fig.  1. — “utility”  table  at  half  hight. 


tables  are  much  too  high  for  sitting  at  work,  and 
lap-boards,  with  and  without  legs,  are  much  in  use, 
but  the  inconvenience  of  these  is  manifest  if  one 
has  to  rise  frequently  while  at  work.  Recently 
what  is  called  the  Utility  Adjustable  table,  made  by 


Lambie,  Sargent  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  brought  to 
our  notice,  which  appears  to  be  so  useful  an  affair 
that  we  wonder  why  it,  or  something  like  it,  has 
not  been  made  before.  It  is  essentially  a  strong 
table  which  can  be  at  once  changed  from  221  inches 
to  281  inches  high,  with  two  intermediate  points  of 
241  and  261  inches,  at  which  it  may  be  adjusted. 
When  not  in  use,  the  table  if  desired,  may  he  fold¬ 
ed  up  and  set  away,  taking  up  but  little  more  room 
than  a  lap-board.  The  tables  are  made  in  various 
styles,  from  those  with  a  white-wood  top  stained 
to  resemble  black-walnut,  to  the  more  elegant  ones 
of  rose-wood  and  black-walnut,  but  in  all  the  me¬ 
chanism  is  the  same ;  this  is  simple,  strong,  and 
effective,  and  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
illustrations,  where  fig.  1  shows  the  table  at  about 
half  its  full  hight, and  fig.  2  the  underside  of  the  table 
as  folded  for  placing  away  or  for  transportation.  The 
legs  are  hinged  to  cleats  on  the  underside  of  the 
top  and  are  united  in  pairs.  When  set  up,  a  brace 
with  a  hinged  joint,  one  end  of  which  is  fast  to  the 
top  and  the  other  to  the  legs,  keeps  the  whole  per¬ 
fectly  firm.  Each  leg  consists  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  section,  the  former  sliding  against  the  other. 
The  table  being  in  the  position  in  fig.  1,  is  raised  to 
a  higher  point  by  merely  lifting  the  top.  By  means 
of  a  clevis  or  clamp  on  each  leg,  which  catches 
against  a  small  iron  knob,  the  top  is  held  at  the  re¬ 
quired  hight.  These  clevises  are  ingeniously  self¬ 
acting,  and  allow  the  table  to  he  adjusted  with 
great  ease.  The  legs  are  remarkably  strong,  being 
made  of  20  layers  of  wood  glued  together  and  bent 


Fig.  2. — “utility”  table  folded. 


into  shape.  As  convenient  accessories,  there  are  a 
yard-stick  beneath  the  top,  (shown  in  fig.  2),  that 
can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  without  trouble, 
and  a  small  drawer  at  each  end  of  the  table  to  hold 
spools  and  other  small  articles.  While  intended 
primarily  for  a  lady’s  work-table,  the  inventors 
properly  suggest  that  many  other  uses  may  be 
found  for  it,  especially  as  a  reading  or  study  table 
for  small  children,  and  it  would  be  a  very  useful 
affair  for  the  bedside  of  an  invalid.  One  of  our  as¬ 
sociates  informs  us  that  he  has  such  a  table,  and 
finds  that  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  ladies  of  the  house. 


More  Celery  Wanted.— Cooking  It. 


We  have  often  had  occasion  to  state  that  the 
table  of  a  mechanic,  or  day-laborer  in  a  large  city, 
presents  a  greater  variety  than  does  that  of  mauy 
a  wealthy  farmer.  Take  celery,  for  instance,  used 
by  almost  every  one  in  the  cities,  while  compara¬ 
tively  few  tables  in  country  or  village  are  ever 
supplied  with  it.  Celery  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  any  dinner-table,  and  were  its  merits,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  generally 
known,  it  would  be  in  quite  as  common  use  as 
beets.  At  the  proper  season  we  will,  as  usual,  give 
directions  for  growing  it.  It  is  most  commonly 
used  raw,  and  eaten  with  a  little  salt.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  relish  thus  eaten,  but  it  makes  an  excellent 
dish  when  cooked.  At  the  better  class  of  restau¬ 
rants,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
Cream  of  Celery.  A  bowl  of  this,  eaten  with  bread 
or  crackers,  is  a  delicious  and  nutritious  lunch, 
with  nothing  else.  This  cream  of  celery  is  a 
diluted  form  of  puree  of  celery,  used  as  a  sauce 
for  game.  It  is  made  by  cutting  white  celery 
fine,  and  stewing  with  a  little  water,  pepper,  and 
salt,  in  a  covered  dish,  until  it  will  form  a  pulp, 
then  milk  is  added,  or  three  parts  milk  and  one 
of  cream,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pass  through 


a  sieve,  rubbing  through  all  but  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  celery.  Heating  again,  and  thicken¬ 
ing  with  a  little  flour,  stirred  up  with  cold 
milk.  If  milk  is  used  without  cream,  then  butter 
may  be  added.  At  home,  besides  the  above 
method,  we  more  frequently  cut  it  in  pieces,  cook 
it  soft  in  water,  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  abund¬ 
ance  of  sauce,  made  of  cream  and  a  little  flour,  or 
drawn  butter  when  cream  happens  to  be  scarce. 


Another  Use  for  Old  Cans. 


In  January  last  a  number  of  illustrations  were 
given  of  the  ways  of  utilizing  fruit  cans  that  have 
been  emptied.  It  seems  that  the  subject  was  not 
exhausted,  as  a  correspondent, 
whose  name  wre  have  mislaid, 
sends  us  a  sketch  to  show  how  a 
neat  little  window  basket  may 
be  made  from  one  of  these  cans. 

The  sides  of  the  can  are  cut 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  in  strips  (fig.  1)  as  wide 
as  one  fancies.  The  tin  of  which 
the  cans  are  made  is  rather  thin, 
and  may  usually  be  cut  without  difficulty  with  a 
pair  of  strong  common  shears.  A  ring  of  stout 
wire  being  provided  of  the  size  desired  for  the  top 
of  the  basket,  the  end  of  each  of  the  strips  is  turned 
over  it,  placing  these  at  equal  distances  apart,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  It  should  be  painted  brown,  or 
some  neutral  color,  and  we  may  here  add,  that 
boxes,  baskets,  etc.,  to 
contain  plants  or  stakes 
or  trellises  to  which  to 
train  them,  though  al¬ 
most  always  painted 
green,  are  in  much  better 
taste  when  of  some  un¬ 
obtrusive  color.  The 
beauty  of  the  brightest 
foliage  is  quite  destroyed 
when  seen  in  contrast 
with  a  box  or  basket  of  a 
window-blind  green.  Of 
course  wires  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  hang  the  basket, 
and  if  it  be  lined  with 
moss,  any  suitable  win¬ 
dow-plants  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  it.  It  does  not  need 
expensive  plants  to  fill  a 
little  window-basket.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw  was  filled  with  a  few 
clumps  from  the  woods  of  moss,  the  leaf-mold 
beneath  the  moss  and  the  plants  that  naturally 
grow  in  such  places,  chief  among  which  was  the 
little  partridge-berry  or  twin-berry  ( MitcMUa ),  a  bit 
or  two  of  Prince’s  Pine  or  Pipsissewa,  and  a  few 
other  humble  evergreens. 

—  »'  — - — — 

Some  Questions  in  Etiquette. 


A  lady  writing  from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“  Several  questions  have  puzzled  me  of  late,  and  I 
write  to  ask  you  if  you  thought  it  worth  while  to 
answer  them.  1st.  Last  summer  a  lady  from  ttm 
city  was  staying  a  few  weeks  with  us  ;  she  begged 
to  have  her  coffee  in  ‘the  small  cups,’  teacups,  the 
large  cups  were  only  used  in  her  kitchen  at  home. 
Please  tell  me  if  small  cups  only  are  fashionable .... 
2d.  A  friend  of  intelligence,  culture,  and  refinement 
visiting  us  a  few  days,  stopped  after  she  had  risen 
from  her  chair  at  the  table,  and  took  her  spoon 
from  the  saucer,  where  we  thought  it  ought  to  be 
left,  and  placed  it  in  the  cup,  now  can  you  tell  me 
the  right  of  this  matter  ?  It  was  a  new  idea  to  us. 

_ 3rd.  In  leaving  the  table,  should  the  chair  be 

left  where  it  is  when  the  person  rises,  placed  un¬ 
der  the  table,  or  set  back  ?  ” 

To  answer  the  first  question,  we  may  say  that  the 
“lady  from  the  city  ”  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach 
of  good  manners.  Persons  visit  for  a  double  ob¬ 
ject  :  one,  to  please  themselves,  and  the  other  to 
give  pleasure  to  those  they  visit.  The  way  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  we  visit,  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
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their  ways,  and  to  accept  their  mode  of  life  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hint  that  it  might  be  different.  If 
persons  can  not  leave  their  own  home  behind  them 
when  they  visit,  they  had  better  stay  at  home.  We 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  rude  than  for  a  visi¬ 


tor  to  ask  for  a  change  in  the  table  arrangements, 
or  to  suggest  that  she  has  things  different  at  home. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  female  “snob,” 
that  “lady  from  the 
city  ”  is  one.  As 
to  the  question  of 
cups,  where  coffee 
is  taken  at  break¬ 
fast,  large  cups  are 
in  general  use,  and  it 
is  only  for  after  din¬ 
ner  coffee,  which  is 
served  very  strong, 
either  at  the  table 
as  the  last  thing, 
or  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  after  the  com¬ 
pany  have  left  the 
table,  that  small  cups 
are  “  fashionable.” 

In  this  case  the  coffee 
is  taken  semi-medi- 
cinally  to  relieve  the 
sense  of  fullness  that 
Is  often  experienced 
after  a  hearty  meal. 

We  have  now  reference  to  those  who  live  in  what 
Is  called  “style.”  The  great  majority  of  peo 

pie  do  not  have  coffee  after  dinner . To  ans 

wer  the  second  ques¬ 
tion.  We  think  there 
is  no  regular  rule 
with  regard  to  leav¬ 
ing  the  spoon.  We 
have  heard  that  in 
old  times  placing  the 
spoon  in  the  saucer, 
was  an  indication  that 
another  cup  of  tea 
was  desired.  Common 
sense  would  dictate 
to  leave  it  where  it 
was  last  placed.  That 
there  is  any  prescrib¬ 
ed  method  of  leaving 
the  spoon,  is  as  to 
you,  “  a  new  idea  ” 
to  us...... 3d.  The 

remark  about  con¬ 
forming  one’s  self  to 
the  ways  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  visited,  applies 
here.  Where  there 
are  waiters,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  leave  the 
chair  as  it  is  when 
the  person  rises  from 
it.  Any  sensible  per¬ 
son  in  visiting  will 
note  what  is  done  by 
the  family  and  do  the 
same.  All  matters  of 
etiquette  should  be 
founded  upon  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  kind¬ 
ly  regard  for  others, 
and  the  putting  on 
of  airs,  and  telling 
how  differently  they 
do  at  home,  shows  that  visitors  who  do  this  have 
not  learned  the  first  principles  of  good  breeding. 


bots  4  mis’  (Bmraim 

A  Regatta  on  Ice. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  ice-boat  ?  Not  a  boat  that  carries 
ice,  but  one  that  sails  on  the  ice.  It  is  made  with  iron 
runners  much  like  skate  runners,  of  course  placed  so 
it  will  not  readily  upset,  and  the  hull  or  body  of  the 
boat  is  a  mere  frame  work,  made  as  light  as  possible 
and  yet  he  strong  enough.  These  boats  have  rudders 
and  masts,  and  spread  a  great  deal  of  sail.  With  smooth 
ice  and  a  good  wind,  how  they  go !  At  some  of  the  towns 
upon  the  Hudson  Kiver,  the  people  use  ice-boats  a  great 
deal.  The  river  is  a  very  wide  one  in  most  parts,  and  it 
keeps  frozen  for  a  long  time,  and  is  a  particularly  good 
place  for  such  boats,  which  are  used  to  go  from  place  to 
place  or  for  pleasure  sailing,  and  sometimes  they  have 
races,  or  regattas,  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  Italian  word, 
now  much  used  for  a  public  boat-race  of  any  kind.  It  is 
very  exciting  to  see  several  of  the  large  boats  of  this  kind 
skim  over  the  ice  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind-  whew, 
how  they  fly  !  The  sport  is  not  free  from  danger,  as  a 


THE  BOYS*  REGATTA. 

weak  spot  in  the  ice,  or  running  foui  of  some  obstacle, 
makes  a  sad  wreck.  The  boys  in  the  picture  have  evi 
dently  seen  a  race  of  this  kind,  and  are  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  a  regatta  of  their  own,  and  though  their  sails 
are  not  of  the  most  approved  style,  we  have  no  doubt 
they  are  enjoying  themselves  quite  as  much  as  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  larger  and  faster  crafts. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 

James  D.  O.— Perhaps  you  did  not  enclose  a  postage- 
stamp.  When  writing  to  any  one  for  information,  which 
is  entirely  for  your  own  benefit,  it  is  highly  impolite  not 
to  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  reply. 

Alice  wants  to  know  what  “  Whitby  Jet”  is,  whether 
Whitby  is  “  the  man’s  name  who  makes  it.”  No,  dear  ; 
Whitby  is  a  district  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  the  jet 
is  found  enclosed  in  lumps  of  clay.  It  is  a  kind  of  coal. 
But  jet  is  also  found  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
Whitby  jet  is  often  imitated  with  what  is  called  ebonite, 
or  vulcanite,  which  is  a  very  tough  material  prepared 
from  India-rubber  ;  black  glass  is  used  as  an  imitation  ot 
jet,  and  compounds  of  other  kinds  are  made  to  resemble  it. 

F.  M.  S.— I  never  “  saw  a  shooting  fish,”  but  I  have 
heard  ot  him.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
fish  has  a  hollow,  cylindrical  beak.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  curious  manner  in  which  it  procures  its  food. 
When  it  sees  a  fly,  or  any  other  insect,  which  it  fancies 
for  dinner,  sitting  on  a  leaf,  or  sailing  upon  a  chip,  the 
fish  swims  away  to  a  proper  distance,  and  then,  with 
amazing  cleverness  and  dexterity,  he  ejects  from  his 
tube-like  mouth  a  drop  of  water,  which  is  so  well  direct¬ 
ed  and  so  swiftly  shot  forth,  that  it  never  fails  to  knock 
the  insect  into  the  water,  and  the  fish  darts  upon  its  prey 
and  eagerly  devours  it :  another  instance  of  the  diversified 
modes  in  which  creatures  procure  their  food. 

How  to  Make  a  Catch-all. 

Some  clever  person  has  contrived  a  use  for  broken 
goblets.  They  were  so  popular  near  last  Christmas,  that 
crockery  stores  were  beseiged  for  broken  goblets,  and 
when  none  were  left,  it  is  hinted  that  some  store-keepers 
were  so  obliging  as  to  break  them  on  purpose.  Here  you 
have  a  picture  of  the  fractured  article — the  bowl  and  the 
foot.  Of  course  you  all  know  how  to  make  a  pincushion 
of  the  base  of  the  glass  ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  to  utilize  the  upper  part.  Take  a  strip  of  silver  per¬ 
forated  card-board,  nine  holes  deep,  (cutting  it  through 
the  first  and  eleventh  row  of  holes).  Measure  the  top  of 
the  goblet,  and  allow  the  strip  to  lap  over  one  or  two 


holes.  Fit  it  snugly.  Now  work  upon  the  card-board, 
in  any  colored  worsted  you  like,  the  “  Roman  key,”  (fig. 
2,)  or  any  other  pattern  you  choose.  When  worked,  join 
the  ends,  leaving  the  card  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  which 
goes  snugly  over  the  top  of  the  tumbler.  Then  take  it 
off,  and  button-hole  each  edge  of  the  hoop  with  the 


Fig.  1. — MATERIALS  FOR  CATCH-ALL. 


worsted.  Crochet  through  the  lower  row  of  button-hole 
stitches,  narrowing  at  each  side,  every  round,  until  taper¬ 
ed  down  to  a  point.  Then  crochet  an  edging  In  the  up¬ 
per  row  of  button-holeing,  which  must  stand  up  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  glass.  Make  a  little  tassel  of  worsted 
and  fasten  it  to  the  point.  Now  crochet  a  strip  for  a 
handle,  about  six  and  a  half  fingers  long  ;  put  a  tassel  on 
each  end.  Fasten  one  end  on  to  the  perforated  card¬ 
board  just  over  the  joined  end,  allowing  the  tassel  to  fall 
just  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  card-board  ;  then  fasten 
the  other  end  of  the  strip  exactly  opposite.  It  is  now 
ready  to  receive  the  glass,  and  will  appear  as  in  fig.  3. 
Hang  it  up  by  your  bureau  or  some  other  convenient  place, 
and  you  will  find  it  very  handy  to  receive  burnt  matches, 
bits  of  thread,  paper,  etc.  It  has  one  advantage  over 
most  reservoirs  of  the  kind,  as  when  emptied  you  can 
wash  the  glass  and  make  it  as  sweet  and  clean  as  ever. 

- ■  i  o  i  - - 

More  About  Puzzle  Pictures. 

The  picture  No.  410,  given  in  Nov.  last,  was  so  very 
easy,  that  we  did  not  think  that  any  one  could  help  find¬ 
ing  it  out,  and  W“  are  quite  surprised  that  some  have 
written  us,  asking  for  an  explanation.  There  are  two 
principal  kinds  of  puzzle  pictures :  one  in  which  the  con¬ 
cealed  view,  or  the  puzzle  portion,  can  only  be  seen  by 
turning  the  picture,  so  that  it  will  be  bottom  up,  or  so 
that  one  side  or  the  other  will  be  top;  and  another,  in 
which  certain  strong  lines  first  catch  the  eye  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  seeing  the  puzzle  part,  which  is  less  conspicu¬ 
ous.  In  the  Nov.  picture  you  have  only  to  turn  it  so  that 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  page  will  be  the  top,  and  you 
will  at  once  see  that  what  before  looked  like  a  bridge  is 
a  straw-hat  with  a  broad  band  around  it ;  the  road  be¬ 
comes  a  vest,  and  the  face  of  a  man  beneath  the  hat  is 

made  up  of - ,  but  we  will  let  you  have  the  fun  of 

finding  that  out,  and  you  will  see  that  the  artist  who  drew 
it  showed  no  little  ingenuity  in  working  out  the  parts. 
“Jack’s  Garden  ”  last  month  needs  to  be  turned  in  a  sim- 


No.  443.— PUZZLE  PICTURE— A  FARM  SCENE. 


I  ilar  manner,  when  the  hot-beds  become  the  windows 
|  to  “The  House  that  Jack  Built,”  and  all  the  other  parts, 
|  when  seen  in  that  position,  appear  quite  different  from 
J  what  they  did  before.  Of  the  other  class  of  pictures. 
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no  turning  or  change  of  position  is  required ;  the 
artist  cunningly  leading  the  eye  away  from  that  which 
but  for  this  trick  of  his  might  be  readily  seen.  Let 
us  show  you  how  readily  the  eye  may  be  deceived. 
Look  at  the  simple  diagram  fig.  1,  and  see  whether  the 
upr'ght  lines  are  parallel  or  not— no  doubt  most  of  you 


Fig.  1.—  RECEPTIVE  DIAGRAM. 


will  say  that  they  are  farther  apart  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  There  is  another  way  in  which  we  showed  this 
seven  years  ago,  but  the  boys  and  girls  who  saw  it  then,  are 
young  men  and  women  now,  so  we  will  use  it  again  as  fig. 
2,  to  illustrate  this  matter.  Which  of  those  two  parts  of 
circles  is  the  larger  ?  You  will  very  likely  say  the  lower 
one.  Measure  it,  or  what  is  better,  take  a  thin  piece  of 
paper  and  draw  the  outline  of  one,  then  place  this  over 
the  other,  and  tel!  us  how  much  the  difference  is.  There 


Fig.  2.— WHICH  IS  THE  LARGER  ? 


are  other  ways  in  which  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
eyes  may  be  shown,  but  these  will  illustrate  the  fact  that 
things  are  not  always  as  they  seem.  We  give  you  one 
more  puzzle  picture,  and  allow  you  to  find  out  for  your¬ 
selves  to  which  class  it  belongs. 


A  Foolc  at  Some  March  Flowers. 

Of  course  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  those  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  have  not  been 
watching  day  after  day  to  see  the  snow  disappear,  as 
have  those  who  live  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  children  are  scattered  so  far  north,  south,  cast,  and 
west,  that  when  I  make  a  talk  that  is  seasonable  for 
one  part,  it  is  too  late  or  too  early  for  another.  If  we 
taik  about  March  as  it  is  all  north  of  Virginia,  we  shall 
only  recall  what  happened  to  the  boys  and  girls  south  of 
that  a  month  or  more  earlier.  Yes  ;  you '  n  Georgia  and 
California,  and  such  places,  have  had  your  spring,  while 
you  in  Florida  and  Texas  hardly  know  when  winter  ends 
and  spring  begins.  Well,  you  of  course  know  that  in  the 
Northern  States  the  snow  must  go  before  the  flowers 
will  come.  And  the  very  first  flowers  of  spring  seem 
much  more  precious  than  the  later  ones  ;  we  only  find 
one  here  and  there,  while  later  they  abound  everywhere. 
If  I  were  to  ask  you,  master,  or  miss,  which  is  the  earli¬ 
est  wild  native  spring  flower,  what  would  you  say  ?  No 
doubt  many  would  answer  the  Snow-drop,  as  they  have 
read  of  that  blooming  through  the  snow.  But  that  is 
not  wild  in  this  country,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  gar¬ 
dens.  There  is  the  beautiful  May-flower,  or  Trailing 
Arbutus,  which  is  some  seasons  very  early,  but  there  is 
something  earlier  than  that,  for  in  years  when  the  Trail- 


Fig.  1.— ALDER  FLOWERS. 


ing  Arbutus  is  early,  my  plant  is  still  earlier.  Earlier 
than  the  little  “Whitlow-grass,”  which  is  not  a  grass, 
or  the  small  Saxifrage  on  the  dry  hills.  Earlier  than 
anything  I  can  think  of  except  the  Chickweed,  which 
will  bloom  whenever  the  snow  melts  in  winter  and  allows 
the  sun  to  fall  full  upon  a  patch  of  it,  then  its  little  | 


white  stars  will  open  as  smilingly  as  if  they  were  not  to 
be  frozen  solid  the  next  day.  But  although  the  Chick- 
weed  is  so  common,  it  does  not  belong  here,  but  is  a 
stranger,  though  so  thoroughly  at  home  that  you  would 
hardly  suspect  it.  The  earliest  native  flower  that  I  can 
think  of  is  the  Alder.  You  all,  or  at  least  all  of  you  who 
live  in  the  country,  know  the  Alder,  which  is  so  common 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it  forms  thick  clumps. 
Every  boy  who  has  been  a  fishing  knows  the  deep  holes 
shaded  by  alder  bushes,  where  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get  a 
bite.  I  say  that  the  Alder  is  the  earliest,  but  the  Hazel 
nuts  come  close  to  it,  but  where  I  live  the  Alder  is  just  a 
little  ahead.  Now  if  any  of  you  know  of  any  plant  in 
the  Northern  States  that  opens  its  flowers  earlier  in 
spring  than  the  Alder,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it 
is.  I  don't  mean  to  say  there  is  none,  only  I  don't  think 
of  any.  You  “  did  not  know  that  the  Alder  had  flowers  ?  ” 
— well,  that  is  what  I  supposed.  I  have  known  many  who 
were  not  boys  and  girls,  but  men  and  women,  who  had 
lived  among  trees  all  their  lives,  who  did  not  know  that 
the  oaks  and  hickories,  the  alders  and  hazels,  and  many 
other  trees  and  shrubs  bore  flowers.  No  flowers  1  why, 
what  do  you  call  those  clusters  swinging  in  the  March 
wind  upon  every  Alder-bush  long  before  the  leaves  come 
out  f  “  Oh,  those  are  tags.” — Yes  I  know  that  is  the  name 
by  which  they  are  called  in  many  places,  but  they  are 
really  flowers.  You  think  that  they  are  not  flowers  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  bright  and  showy,  but  while  many 
flowers  are  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  and  colors,  there 
are  many  on  very  beautiful  plants  that  make  scarcely 
any  show.  You  must  remember  one  thing,  that  the  use 
of  the  flower,  all  that  it  is  made  for,  is  to  form  seed 
from  which  other  plants  may  grow,  and  if  it  is  best  for 
the  flower  to  be  bright  and  gay  it  is  so,  and  we  admire  it 
and  say  “  beautiful,”  “lovely,”  but  if  the  flower  can  do 
its  work  just  as  well  in  drab  or  sad  colored  clothes,  as 
these  of  the  Alder,  we  may  not  say  “lovely,”  but  we 
can  say  “beautiful,”  because  it  is  doing  its  duty  and 
serving  the  purpose  for  which  the  Creator  designed  it. 
Now,  the  reason  I  called  your  attention  to  these  early 
March  flowers  of  the  Alder,  is  that  you  may  see  how 
beautifully  they  are  arranged  for  their  work— that  of 
seed-making.  You  all  recollect  how  a  lily  looks,  as  that 
is  such  a  large  flower  and  so  showy  that  if  seen  once  will 
always  be  remembered.  You  recollect  there  are  first  the 
leaves  of  the  flower,  (petals  is  the  proper  name),  those 
that  are  so  pure  in  the  white  lily,  and  so  gay  in  others. 
Just  inside  of  these  are  six  slender  stalks,  each  with  a 
little  pouch  or  case  at  its  top  that  dusts  out  a  dark  col¬ 
ored  or  yellow  powder,  which  shakes  off  upon  your 
clothes  or  gets  upon  your  nose  if  you  smell  too  closely 
of  the  lily.  These  are  the  stamens ,  the  powder  is  pollen, 
and  the  little  cases  that  hold,  or  rather  shed  the  pollen, 
are  the  anthers.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  lily  is  a 
stouter  stalk  than  those  of  the  stamens,  with  a  sort  of 
knob  on  top  and  a  larger  bulging  portion  at  the  bottom, 
which  after  the  rest  of  the  flower  falls  away  becomes  the 
seed  pod.  This  bulging  part  is  called  the  ovary ,  the 
stalk  the  style,  and  the  knob  at  the  top  the  stigma ,  and 
altogether  the  pistil.  Now,  the  curious  thing  about  it 


Figs.  2  and  3.— scale  of  alder  tassel. 

is,  that  unless  the  pollen  of  this  or  some  other  lily 
falls  upon  the  stigma,  the  ovary  will  have  no  seeds.  It 
has  when  the  flower  blooms  the  beginning  of  seeds,  but 
unless  these  are  made  to  grow  by  the  pollen,  they  will 
come  to  nothing.  Now  the  pistil  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  flower,  and  so  is  the  stamen  or  its  anther  that 
produces  the  pollen.  These  are  present  in  some  form  or 
other  in  every  flowering  plant,  sometimes  as  in  the  lily, 
both  kinds  in  one  flower,  but  sometimes  the  stamens  are 
in  one  flower  and  the  pistil  or  pistils  in  another.  Our 
Alder  tags  look  very  unlike  lilies,  but  let  us  see  if  these 
seed-making  parts  are  there.  In  figure  1,  a,  you  see 
some  Alder  “  tags  ”  as  you  call  them,  but  botanists  call 
them  atnents.  They  look  something  like  caterpillars. 
Examine  them  closely  and  you  will  see  that  they  are 
made  of  separate  parts  upon  a  slender  stem.  Each  one, 
as  you  look  at  it,  especially  if  you  have  a  magnifier,  is  a 
sort  of  scale  like  figure  2  ;  pull  off  one  carefully  and  turn 
it  over,  look  at  it  with  a  glass,  and  see  three  little  flow¬ 
ers  under  each  scale,  one  of  which  is  seen  very  plainly 
in  figure  3,  with  its  four  stamens.  So  each  tag  or  ament 
has  a  great  many  flowers.  But  you  do  not  see  the  pis¬ 
tils  ;  you  must  look  in  other  flowers  for  those.  See  at 
h  in  figure  1,  the  little  cones  that  very  few  people  notice  ; 
these  too  are  made  of  scales,  but  closer  together  than 
the  others  ;  in  figure  4  you  have  one  magnified,  and  you 
can  see  the  little  thread-like  styles  sticking  out  from 
under  the  scales.  Cut  the  cone  apart,  each  scale  will  be 
like  figure  5  on  the  outside,  but  turn  it  over  as  in  figure 
C,  and  you  will  see  two  ovaries,  each  with  two  styles 


So  you  see  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  far  apart,  but  as 
the  March  wind  shakes  the  “  tags  ”  the  pollen  is  quite 
sure  to  get  carried  to  the  pistils,  and  then  each  ovary 
grows  to  form  a  little  nut  with  one  seed  in  it.  The 
scales  of  this  cone  grow  too,  and  become  thick,  as  in 
figure  8.  You  will  probably  find  old  ones  upon  the  bush 


Figs.  4,  5,  and  6.-  fertile  cone  and  scales. 

from  which  the  nuts  have  fallen,  but  if  you  take  one 
when  ripe  in  the  fall  and  cut  it  apart,  you  will  find  be¬ 
neath  each  scale,  now  very  thick  and  woody,  as  in  figure 
7,  a  couple  of  little  nuts,  like  that  shown  at  a.  Now,  I 
think  that  with  the  help  of  these  figures  and  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  you  will  be  able  tp  see  that  the  Alder  has  flowers, 
and  very  interesting  ones,  too.  I  wish  you  to  notice  that 
flowers  all  have  the  same  work  to  do,  to  produce  seeds, 
that  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  the  parts 
engaged  in  doing 
this,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  flower  is  of 
comparatively  little 
importance,  and  that 
while  the  forms  of 
flowers  are  wonder¬ 
fully  varied, the  same 
general  plan  runs 
through  all.  When 
you  are  taking  your  Figs.  7  and  8.— cone  and  nut. 
rambles,  do  not 

notice  the  showy  flowers  only,  for  there  are  many 
quite  as  unpretending  as  the  Alder  that  will  be  found  on 
close  acquaintance  to  be  quite  as  interesting  as  their  more 
brilliant  sisters.  Later,  when  the  birches  hang  out  their 
tags  you  will  find  that  their  flowers  are  arranged  very 
much  like  those  of  the  Alder.  The  hazel  aments,  while 
they  at  first  sight  appear  much  like  those  of  the  Alder, 
will  on  examination  prove  quite  different,  but  I  have  not 
time  to  point  out  what  the  difference  is. 

The  Doctor. 


How  .Fannie  Carried  a  Whole  Bar¬ 
rel  of"  Apples. 

Jamie,  though  only  11  years  old,  is  quite  strong  for 
his  age,  for  with  a  “  square  hold  ”  he  can  lift  100  pounds. 
Still,  with  all  his  strength,  he  was  quite  confounded  the 
other  day  when  his  mother  said,  “  Jamie,  there  is  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  up  stairs,  and  I  waut  you  to  take  it  down 
cellar ;  it  is  coming  cold,  and  the  apples  will  freeze  if 
left  there.”— “  Why,  mother,  I  can’t  do  it,”  he  answered. 
— “Oh,  I  am  sure  you  can  if  you  try,”  wus  the  reply.— 
“  But,”  he  said,  “  it  will  break  my  back  to  try.”  His 
mother  told  him  that  she  would  not  ask  him  to  do  any¬ 
thing  impossible,  and  that  she  hoped  he  would  never 
say  “  no  ”  to  anything  but  to  a  temptation  to  do  a  wrong 
or  mean  thing.  Jamie  went  up  to  where  the  barrel  of 
apples  was,  and  looked  at  it,  then  he  moved  it  a  little 
way,  and  then  tried  to  lift  it,  but  try  as  he  might  he 
could  not  raise  the  edge  of  the  barrel  from  the  floor. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  thought  over  the  matter ;  here 
were  the  apples,  and  they  must  go  down  cellar,  and  he 
was  to  do  it,  but  how  to  do  it  was  what  puzzled  him. 
Just  then  a  basket— a  peck  basket— caught  his  eye,  and 
the  puzzle  was  solved.  He  took  the  basket,  filled  it  with 
apples,  and  carried  it  to  the  cellar  ;  there  he  took  the 
apples  out,  laying  them  on  some  boards,  handling  so 
carefully  all  the  while  as  not  to  bruise  any,  and  then 
went  back  for  another  basketful.  After  working  indus¬ 
triously  for  a  while  ho  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
best  looking  part  of  the  barrel ;  then  it  was  but  short 
work  to  take  down  the  empty  barrel  and  place  the  apples 
back  into  it.  “I’ve  done  it,  mamma,  I’ve  done  it;  I 
have  taken  the  whole  barrel  of  apples  from  the  garret  to 
the  cellar.” — “I  knew  you  could  when  I  sent  you  to 
study  this  lesson,”  said  his  mother.  “ Lesson  1  what 
lesson  1  ”  But  instead  of  telling  him,  she  preferred  to 
let  him  find  out  for  himself.  Jamie  at  first  thought  his 
mother  wished  to  teach  him  to  contrive  a  way  out  of 
difficulties,  or  not  to  be  scared  at  what  seemed  an  im¬ 
possibility.  These  lessons,  though  important,  were  not 
what  his  mother  had  in  mind.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Jamie  went  to  bed  tired  that  night,  but  after  he  was 
supposed  to  be  sleeping  soundly,  he  called  out :  “Mamma, 
I’ve  got  it.  I  know  why  you  set  me  at  that  barrel  of 
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apples.  I’ve  got  a  barrel  full  of  bad  habits  that  I  have 
been  carrying  around  all  this  time.  I’ve  wanted  to  get 
them  out  of  the  garret  of  my  head,  and  put  them  in  the 
cellar,  under  my  feet,  and  I've  looked  at  it,  but  the  job 
was  too  big.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  carrying  a  peck  at  a 
time.  To-morrow  I’m  going  to  take  that  bad  temper  of 
mine  and  pitch  it  into  the  cellar  where  it  belongs.  When¬ 
ever  the  anger  comes  1 11  pitch  it  down  quick.  If  I  do 
this  every  day,  I  guess  in  this  new  year  I  can  put  the 
barrelful  of  bad  temper,  bad  thoughts,  and  angry  feeling 
all  down.  Mamma,  don’t  you  think  if  1  pray  every  time 
these  bad  feelings  come,  that  God  will  help  me  and  give 
me  strength  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  “  Yes,  my  dear  child, 

He  never  turns  away  any  who  ask  him,  and  Jesus  said 
‘  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given.’  After  a  while  you  can  take 
a  little  basket  in  each  hand,  that  is  two  or  three  faults, 
found  out  and  taken  down,  but  begin  with  a  peck  at  a  time 
and  you  will  soon  grow  stronger  and  more  able  to  con¬ 
tend  against  bad  habits  and  bad  manners.”  Jamie  went 
to  sleep  feeling  quite  happy,  and  in  the  morning  when 
he  got  up  he  prayed  earnestly.  He  had  not  been  up  an 
hour  before  his  brother  George  did  something  that  dis¬ 
pleased  him,  and  he  began  to  get  angry.  Instead  of 
speaking  cross  to  his  brother,  he  said  to  himself,  “here 
is  this  barrel  already  open,  but  God  will  help  me  to  con¬ 
quer  this  fault ;  here  goes  down  one  peck  from  my  bar¬ 
rel,”  and  he  turned  around  and  spoke  so  kindly  to  his 
brother  that  he,  expecting  an  angry  reply,  wondered 
what  it  all  meant.  But  we  cannot  follow  Jamie’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  rid  of  his  barrel  of  faults— one  peck  at  a 
time.  It  need  only  to  be  said  that  he  kept  trying,  and  “as 
a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,”  he  so  treated  George 
that  his  temper  was  softened  and  his  selfishness  abf  ’  ed, 
and  he  too  began  to  put  down  his  faults  one  peck  at  a 
time,  and  the  two  brothers  from  quarreling  became  lov¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  that  some  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this  can 
see  that  the  effect  of  Jamie's  example  need  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  his  brother  George,  and  may  1  e  encouraged  to 
try  to  empty  that  barrelful  of  bad  habits,  a  peck  at  a  time. 


Should  Boys  go  4o  College? 

Farmers’  Boys  and  Other  Boys,  Editor  of  the 
Agriculturist  —  Bear  Sir  :  —  My  friend  Sammy  and 
myself  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  going  to 
College.  Father  says,  that  as  I  am  to  be  a  farmer, 
going  to  College  will  do  me  no  good.  Sammy’s  father 
is  a  mechanic,  and  says  the  same  about  his  son. 
Knowing  that  you  have  been  to  college,  and  know  all 
about  college  matters,  it  was  agreed  between  ns  that  I 
should  write  to  you  for  your  opinion,  as  that  would  go  a 
great  ways  with  both  our  fathers. 

Very  truly,  Martin. 

We’ll  try.  For  short,  we  would  say,  every  boy  might 
to  go  to  College,  and  we  came  pretty  near  adding,  every 
girl  too,  but  we  will  only  say  that  the  girls  ought  to  have 
for  themselves  what  would  be  equivalent  to  College  for 
the  boys.  But  what  is  a  College  ?  Why,  it  is  only  a  high 
School,  where  the  students  go  beyond  what  is  usually 
studied  in  the  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries. 
The  Colleges  have  a  regular  thorough  course  of  study. 
They  require  a  certain  amount  of  previous  advancement 
to  be  able  to  enter  them,  and  the  students  go  through  a 
Freshman  year,  a  Sophomore  year,  a  Junior  year,  and  a 
Senior  year,  and  if  they  pass  all  the  examinations,  they 
receive  a  Diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  “  Bachelor 
of  Arts,”  (A.  B.)  Usually,  if  they  study  or  follow  liter¬ 
ary  pursuits  for  three  years  after  leaving  college,  they 
get  another  degree  of  “  Master  of  Arts,”  (A.  M.)  The 
college  study  is  very  thorough,  (or  ought  to  be,)  and  the 
young  men  are  trained  not  only  in  the  higher  studies, 
but  in  writing  and  speaking,  while  the  association  with 
the  professors  (teachers)  and  others,  all  of  whom  are  well 
educated,  tends  to  refine  and  cultivate  their  minds. 
Most  of  the  colleges  require  (and  all  ought  to)  much 
time  to  be  spent  in  studying  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  high¬ 
er  mathematics,  such  as  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigometry, 
Calculus,  etc.,  also  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Botany,  Moral  Philosophy,  Moral  and  Political 
Economy,  Logic,  etc. 

But  “  stop,  stop,”  we  hear  our  young  friends  Martin 
and  Sammy  say.  “What’s  the  use  of  all  this  to  farmer 
boys  and  mechanics?” — Well,  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
can  tell  you  in  this  short  article.  While  these  various 
branches  of  knowledge  will  do  a  great  deal  to  make  one 
happy  in  any  station  of  life,  the  studying  of  them  is  of 
vastly  more  importance.  By  this  we  mean  the  training , 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  one  gets  while  digging  at  the 
hard  studies,  will  be  of  incalculable  value.  The  natural 
mind  is  like  a  young  colt,  when  first  put  in  harness.  It 
jumps  here  and  there,  frets,  fumes,  and  does  little  work. 
Drive  it  awhile  in  the  harness  with  a  broken  horse,  and 
in  it  time  settles  down  to  steady  effective  work.  Boys, 
(and  most  men  too),  know  how  hard  it  is  to  concentrate 
their  thoughts  upon  a  subject,  to  take  it  up  and  careful¬ 
ly  look  upon  all  sides  of  it,  and  come  to  a  right  decision. 
The  severe  training  of  a  college  course  gives  just  the 


discipline  of  mind  that  is  very  useful,  whether  one  is  a 
farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  or  anything  else.  If  the 
boy  of  16  has  34  years  to  live  and  work  in  any  pursuit, 
he  will  accomplish  more  in  the  end,  if  he  devote  7  or 
even  10  years'  to  disciplining  his  mind  and  getting  ready 
to  w'ork  effectively  during  the  remaining  24  or  27 
years,  than  if  he  did  half  work  during  the  whole  34 
years.  Some  folks  send  their  “  smart  boys  ”  to  College, 
and  keep  their  dull  ones  at  work.  This  is  cruel  injus¬ 
tice.  If  Nature  has  done  less  fora  boy,  it  is  not  his  fault, 
and  he  should  have  all  the  more  chance  to  make  up  nat¬ 
ural  deficiencies  by  more  severe  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  he  has.  Many  years  of  observation  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  naturally  dull  boys  are  most  bene- 
fitted  by  college  study,  and  on  the  average  they  make  the 
most  successful  men.  The  bright  boys  get  their  lessons 
easily,  and  thus  lose  the  habits  of  patient  application  to 
hard  work  which  are  developed  in  those  of  more  obtuse 
natural  faculties,  and  as  a  consequence  the  latter  become 
best  prepared  for  life’s  struggles  ;  they  are  less  appaled 
by  difficulties,  and  very  often  come  out  ahead  in  the  long 
run.  We  may  say  more  on  this  subject  another  time. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks — Blowing 
Soap-Bubbles. 

It  is  time  that  we  finished  the  soap-bubble  talk,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  other  things  that  some  of  you  have  asked 
about  and  these  wait  for  an  answer.  I  was  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  beautiful  colors  seen  upon  a  soap-bubble, 
and  there  are  few  things  more  difficult  than  this  to  ex¬ 
plain.  To  tell  you  what  is  known  about  it  would  make  a 
very  long  story,  and  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  that  few  would  read  it.  Still  there  are  some  things 
about  it  that  will  interest  you.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
image  formed  when  sunlight  passes  through  a  three- 
sided  piece  of  glass,  such  as  the  drops  to  some  lamps  and 
chandeliers? — This  image  is  a  beautiful  sight,  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  rainbow,  with  all  its  colors.  By  the  use  of  a 
three-sided  glass  made  for  the  purpose,  called  a  prism. 
a  large  and  fine  spectrum ,  as  thisbit  of  rainbow  is  named 
may  be  shown.  The  use  of  the  prism  has  very  plainly 
shown  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  made  up  of  seven  differ' 
ent  kinds  of  light.  There  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  lights  or  rays,  in  common  sun 
light,  as  can  be  proved  by  separating  them  by  a  prism, 
and  by  bringing  all  these  colored  lights  together  to  form 
white  light  again.  This  breaking  up  of  light  into  differ¬ 
ent  colors  is  called  decomposing  it,  and  it  can  be  de 
composed  in  many  other  ways  than  by  a  prism.  Every 
one  of  you  must  have  seen  the  dew-drops  on  the  grass 
doing  it  in  the  early  morning  sun.  You  have  seen  a 
piece  of  ice  in  which  was  a  minute  crack,  show  rainbow 
colors,  and  there  are  other  ways  in  which  white  light  is 
split  up  or  decomposed  into  its  colored  rays.  A  piece  of 
window  glass  allows  the  light  to  pass  through  it  without 
change,  but  if  fine  lines 
are  ruled  upon  it  with  a 
diamond  point,  the  light 
will  pass  through,  but  it 
will  not  be  white,  but 
broken  up  into  colors. 

These  lines  are  ruled  very 
close,  over  12,000  having 
been  ruled  to  an  inch. 

Various  surfaces  that  are 
not  transparent  like  glass, 
if  they  have  fine  lines 
ruled  upon  them  will 
reflect  rainbow  colors. 

Pearl  you  know  shows 


COLORS  IN  SOAP-FILM. 


these  colors,  and  this  is 
because  tbe  pearl  is  built  up  in  minute  layers,  and  its 
surface  has  exceedingly  fine  lines  upon  it ;  brass  and 
other  metal  surfaces  ruled  with  lines  will  reflect  rainbow 
colors.  Very  thin  films  of  glass  give  the  same  effect,  the 
upper  surface  and  the  under  surface  of  the  thin  bit  of 
glass  both  reflect  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
these  colors.  The  learned  men  say  that  the  colors  are 
produced  by  “  interference,”  but  as  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  cannot  be  explained  for  reasons  already  men¬ 
tioned,  you  will  be  obliged  to  take  it  as  a  fact,  until  some 
time  yon  can  learn  more  about  it.  Now,  when  the  film 
of  soap  and  water  gets  very  thin,  as  you  blow  the  bubble, 
it  acts  just  like  the  thin  glass  ;  its  two  surfaces  reflect 
the  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  split  it  into  the  colored  rays, 
and  as  yon  make  the  film  thinner  and  thinner,  the  colors 
change.  A  very  pretty  way  to  see  the  colors  is  with  the 

flycerine  and  soap  mixture  I  told  you  about  last  month, 
’our  some  of  this  into  a  saucer,  and  then  dip  into  it  the 
edge  of  a  small  tumbler,  just  as  you  would  take  up  a 
film  of  suds  with  your  pipe-bowl  when  you  begin  a  bub¬ 
ble.  The  mouth  of  the  tumbler  will  then  have  a  film  of 
the  glycerine  and  soap  stretched  across  it.  Hold  the 
tumbler  on  its  side  and  watch  the  film.  Such  beautiful 
colors  as  appear !  and  in  bands  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  film  being  held  upright,  it  is  growing  thinner 
at  its  upper  part  and  thicker  below,  and  as  its  thickness 
is  constantly  changing,  so  the  colors  change,  and  the 


charming  hands,  with  all  their  glowing  tints,  chase  one 
another  down  the  film.  At  last  the  upper  part  of  the 
film  gets  so  thin  that  it  is  unable  to  reflect  the  light  in. 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  colors ;  at  the  top,  the 
thinnest  part,  grayish  patches  appear,  and  soon  after 
that  the  whole  disappears,  the  film  has  broken  !  ...  I 
must  tell  you  one  more  thing  about  this  curious  and  dif¬ 
ficult  subject.  By  experiments  with  other  films,  scien¬ 
tific  men  have  found  out  how  thick  a  film  must  be  to 
form  the  different  colors,  and  how  thick  the  film  is  when 
it  stops  producing  them.  When  the  bright  colors  cease 
and  the  film  is  gray,  it  is  known  that  the  soap  film  is  less 
than  Visbiooo  of  an  inch  thick !  Perhaps  you  will  think 
that  in  such  a  case  we  should  talk  about  thinness  rather 
than  thickness.  So  common  a  thing  as  a  soap-bubble 
can  give  rise  to  questions,  which  even  the  most  learned- 
men  find  difficult  to  answer.  The  Doctor. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Piiz*le-ltox. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  I  haul  time.  6.  I  get  all:  sure. 

2.  Angel  Ziva.  7.  Mind  one  part. 

3.  Notes  ran.  8.  Sort  canes. 

4.  Pieced  love.  9.  Pain  out. 

5.  Agile  rust.  10.  No  crude  gum. 

CONCEALED  NAMES. 

(Find  10  boys’  and  girls’  names  in  the  following  sentence.) 

We  are  all  going  over  the  bridge  to-day,  nutting.  Lulu, 
Cyrus,  Emma,  and  I.  Emma,  you  can’t  tell  a  chestnut 
from  a  birch,  can  you  ?  Is  tiiat  a  sumac  or  a  walnut  tree 
by  the  side  of  that  crooked,  winding  path  ?  Is  that  book 
a  grammar,  you  have  ?  No,  it  is  “The  Coming  Race,”' 
a  most  extraordinary  affair,  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
of  it.  Pussy  Willow. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  great  desert.  2.  A  vehicle.  3.  A  river  in  one  of 
the  Western  States.  4.  A  European  Cape.  5.  A  country 
in  Europe.  6.  A  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  7.  A  river 
in  the  South.  8.  A  European  river.— The  initials  forma 
country,  and  the  finals  a  city  in  the  same.  Halsey  M.  T. 
cities. 

1.  Novel,  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  a  crossing. 

2.  An  adverb,  to  make  fast,  and  to  surround. 

3.  A  small  lake,  a  pronoun,  and  a  fruit. 

4.  A  man’s  name,  the  residence  of  many.  L.  W.  Shipley. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  eight  letters  : 

My  6,  2,  4,  8,  is  an  arti  le  of  hardware. 

My  5,  7,  3,  is  sold  by  the  million. 

My  1,  7,  3,  is  a  man’s  nickname. 

My  whole  is  a  favorite  title  for  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  etc.  Jimmy  E. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  14  letters : 

My  1,  3,  2,  was  a  poet. 

My  11,  8,  5,  6,  is  used  in  building. 

My  4,  8,10,  9,  is  a  kind  of  medicine. 

My  7,  12,  1,  13,  is  to  lament. 

My  14,  8, 1,  is  a  kind  of  leather. 

My  whole  is  a  comment  on  scandal-mongers.  Jes.. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  — 1.  A  piece  of  earth.  2.  A  body  of  water.  3.  A  plant. 

4.  What  it  sometimes  costs.  Ellen  M. 

2. — 1.  Something  to  ride  in.  2.  An  imaginary  monster. 

3.  Science.  4.  An  examination.  Cyrus  G. 

cross  word. 

My  first  and  second  are  both  in  starch, 

My  third  and  fourth  are  both  in  March, 

My  fifth  and  sixth  are  both  in  regale, 

My  seventh  and  eighth  are  both  in  assail, 

My  ninth  and  tenth  are  both  in  lumber, 

My  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  both  in  number, 

My  thirteenth  you  may  always  find  in  brown, 

And  my  whole  is  a  statesman  of  great  renown. 

Italian  Boy. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  a  covering  and  leave  a  river.  2.  Behead  “  to 
wear  off,”  and  leave  value.  3.  Behead  a  collision  and 
leave  to  whip.  4.  Behead  to  break  and  leave  to  be  hasty. 

5.  Behead  darkness  and  leave  a  machine.  6.  Behead  a 

fish  and  leave  an  exclamation.  Nip. 

pi. 

Item  si  het  toms  lebust.  tey  etli  storn  beansiltia  fo 
toperdestar,  dan  ybgapreapin  ot  kate  hotgin  si  tempertid 
ot  keat  lal.  George  H.  F. 

PARAPHRASED  PROVERB. 

Herb  also  fastened  ton  twice  two  negative  superior 
animal. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 
Changed  Heads.— Bear,  fear,  dear,  gear,  Lear,  near,  rear, 
sear,  tear,  year,  wear,  pear. 


Double  Aceostic. 


A-  llepp 
It-  usse 
S-  yracus 
A-  ra 


Numerical  Enigma.— Hunts¬ 
man’s  Bugle. 


INDUE 

EDICT 

LUCRE 

DETER 


-o 

SQUARE 

-L 

1.  s 

M 

A  C 

K 

-E 

M 

E 

L  O 

N 

-I) 

A 

L 

O  N 

E 

-O 

C 

O 

N  G 

E 

K 

N 

E  E 

L 

Anagrams.— 1.  Intertwine.  2.  Misogymist.  3.  Auditorial. 
4.  Cruiser.  5.  Obituaries.  6.  Marshalled.  7.  Schismatic.  8- 
Incongruous.  9.  Forbearance.  10.  Forebodingly. 

Query.— Rapidan  (rapid  Ann). 

Kiddle— Tbe  teeth. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Denver  C.  I  ..  Clio  Al¬ 
bert  and  Augusta,  Eana  M.  L..  R.  "T.  M..  Italian  Boy.  T. 
D.,  Addie,  J.  M.  Y.,  and  Capt.  John  W.  IV. 

Mrs.  M.— You  are  too  modest. 


Send  communications  for  the  Puzzle  Box  to  Aunt  Sue, 
Box  ill,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[March, 


What  is  Service  Kerry? 

Master  Josie  E.,  writing  from  Lewis  Co.,  Mo.,  says: 
“  There  is  a  tree  that  grows  abundantly  here,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  ‘Sarvis,’  or  ‘  Sarvice  ’  Berry  Tree.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is  the  pyoper  natne  of  the  tree,  and  from  what  did 
the  name  ‘Sarvis’  originate?  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
troubling  you,  but  I  could  not 
find  any  one  else  that  could  tell 
me.”  —  Probably  Master  Josie 
thinks  we  are  a  long  while  in  an¬ 
swering  his  question,  but  his  let¬ 
ter  somehow  got  mixed  with  some 
other  matters,  and  it  only  turned 
up  just  now.  To  begin  with  the 
end  of  your  letter,  let  us  say,  do 
not  apologize  for  “  troubling  ”  us, 
because  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
trouble  at  all,  and  wish  every  boy 
and  girl  to  feel  that  their  questions 
are  gladly  welcomed.  When  they 
ask  questions,  we  know  what  they 
are  thinking  about  and  wlmt  kind 
of  articles  will  please  them.  But 
to  come  to  the  tree ;  the  name 
“Sarvice  ”  is  a  mispronunciation 
of  Service.  The  tree  that  is  known 
as  “  Service-berry  ”  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  we  suppose  the  same 
one  that  is  so  called  with  you, 
has  long  clusters  of  white  flowers 
in  early  spring,  and  a  sweet  eat¬ 
able  fruit,  somewhat  larger  than  a 
huckleberry.  It  is  also  called 
“Shad-flower,”  and  “June  ber¬ 
ry  ”  ;  the  berries  are  very  good, 
but  with  us  the  trees  are  so  few 
and  the  birds  so  many,  that  but 
little  fruit  is  left  for  the  boys. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
the  botanical  name  of  the  tree, 
which  is  Ainelanchier  Canadensis. 

There  is  a  similar  tree  in  Savoy, 
in  Europe,  which  the  people  there 
call  Amdancier ,  and  that  name 
has  been  taken  for  the  botanical 
one.  You  will  perhaps  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  the  Service- 
berry  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
apple  and  pear,  but  such  is  the 
case.  When  our  European  an¬ 
cestors  settled  in  this  country, 
they  gave  to  the  plants  they  found 
here  the  names  by  which  they 
knew  similar  plants  at  home,  and 
we  have  many  plants  in  this 
country  bearing  the  names  of 
those  in  the  old  country,  though 
they  may  be  quite  different.  As  in 
England,  there  was  a  pear-like  tree 
called  Service-berry,  or  Service- 
tree — it  was  very  natural  for  them 
to  give  the  name  to  a  tree  that, 
in  some  respects,  resembled  the  one  they  knew  at  home. 
But  this  does  not  tell  you  how  the  name  Service  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  European  tree,  and  that  is  the  funniest 
part  of  it.  The  name  comes  from  cervisia ,  which  is  the 
Latin  word  for  beer ,  because  in  ancient  times  the  fruit  of 
the  European  tree  was  used  to  make  a  kind  of  fermented 
drink,  or  beer.  It  is  going  a  long  way  back  you  will 
think  to  find  an  answer  to  your  question,  but  you  will 
find  that  many  words  in  common  use  have  their  begin¬ 


ning  away  back  in  the  past. 


Sti*»Jig-c  Squaslies. 


At  one  of  the  great  horticultural  shows  held  in  France 
laBt  season  there  were  some  sqnashes  that  attracted 
much  attention.  Some  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  two 
parts  quite  unlike  one  another,  and  others  of  three.  Be¬ 
sides  squashes,  tflere  were  gourds  showing  the  same  odd 


appearance.  A  close  inspection  showed  that  these 
squashes  and  gourds  were  grafted  ;  for  instance,  a  bright 
green  kind  was  cut  off  when  young  and  had  a  portion  of 
a  yellow  one  of  the  same  size  carefully  fitted  to  it;  the 
two  united,  the  wound  healed  over,  and  the  double 
squash  grew  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Several  of 


these  squashes  were  figured  in  a  French  journal,  and  we 
have  copied  one  of  the  pictures,  which  shows  a  large 
green  variety  with  a  small  summer  squash  apparently 
growing  out  of  its  side.  This  appearance  is  produced  by 
uniting  the  two  when  young,  by  taking  off  the  skin  of 
each  and  binding  the  two  freshly  cut  surfaces  together. 
If  you  ask  what  use  this  is,  we  shall  have  to  answer  that 
we  know  of  no  immediate  good  that  can  come  from  unit¬ 
ing  squashes  of  different  kinds.  It  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  what  happens  with  stems  can  also  take 
place  in  fruit,  for  strictly  speaking,  a  squash  is  a 
fruit  as  much  as  an  orange.  Still,  when  experiments  of 
this  kind  are  made,  we  can  never  tell  what  they  will  lead 
to,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  one  may  find  in  this  a 
hint  that  will  show  the  way  to  something  more  useful. 


Zip  Learning  tiis  First  Trick. 

Bid  you  ever  notice  the  great  difference  there  is  in 
dogs  ?  Some  are  so  intelligent  and  cunning,  that  we 
hardly  care  to  teach  them  any  tricks,  while  others  are 
only  interesting  on  account  of  the  accomplishments  which 
have  been  taught  them,  but  when  not  showing  off,  are 
rather  stupid  fellows.  Now  and  then  we  find  one  in 
which  native  intelligence  is  added  to  good  schooling,  and 
such  a  dog  is  a  capital  companion.  The  difference  of 
dogs  at  school,  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  children  ;  some 
will  not  be  taught,  no  matter  how  much  they  are  coaxed 
and  tempted,  while  others  evidently  try  to  do  what  is 
asked  of  them,  and  if  they  do  not  understand  what  you 
want  them  to  do,  will  look  at  you  with  an  expression 
which  says  almost  as  plainly  as  words,  “try  me  again, 
please,  I  think  I  understand  now.”  In  teaching  a  dog, 


the  very  first  thing  required  is  patience,  and  this  of  course 
includes  control  of  your  own  temper.  If  you  have  the 
affections  of  the  animal,  he  will  try  to  please  you,  but  if 
you  should  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to  get  into  a  passion, 
scold,  or  even  cuff  the  poor  fellow,  he  will  very  likely  get 
the  sulks,  and  prove  a  poor  scholar.  One  of  the  first 


things  to  teach  a  dog,  and  one  which  all  dogs  should  be 
taught,  whether  their  education  goes  any  further  or  not, 
is  to  lie  down  when  told,  and  where  he  is  told.  This  is 
usually  easy  to  teach.  Recollect  that  dogs  go  by  the 
tone,  and  not  by  words,  and  the  command  to  do  any 
particular  thing,  should  be  given  always  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  tone  of  voice.  We  naturally  say 
“lay  down,”  in  a  different  tone  from  “come  here.” 
Another  useful  thing  to  teach  a  dog,  is  never  to  eat  unless 
he  is  told.  After  he  is  properly  taught  to  lie  down, 
place  his  food  before  him,  and  do  not  allow  him  (o  touch 
it  until  you  give  the  word.  Always  have  the  same  word 
for  this,  such  as  “Take,”  “  Now,  sir,”  or  whatever  you 
choose.  After  a  while  let  the  food  be  before  him  a 
longer  and  longer  time,  until  he  can  be  safely  left  with  it 
while  you  go  out  of  sight.  While  teaching  this  lesson, 
only  the  teacher  should  feed  the  dog,  and  it  should  be 
repeated  every  time  he  is  fed.  These  are  useful  lessons 
instead  of  tricks.  Master  Robert  is  showing  Zip  one  of 
the  commonest  tricks — leaping  through  a  hoop.  Begin 
with  a  large  hoop  held  low,  and  gradually  increase  the 
hight  at  which  the  hoop  is  held,  and  make  it  smaller. 
We  have  seen  a  dog  leap  through  a  hoop  so  small,  that 
you  would  hardly  think  it  could  pass  over  his  body. 
Master  Robert  has  learned  one  of  the  secrets  of  success 
in  teaching  bis  dog;  he  has  something  in  his  hand  with 
which  to  reward  him  when  he  has  done  handsomely. 
Dogs  are  generally  fond  of  sugar;  they  should  not  have 
too  much,  as  it  tends  to  make  them  fat,  but  a  lump 
now  and  then,  as  a  reward  for  well  doing,  may  be  given, 
or  a  small  cracker  will  answer.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
state  the  many  things  that  a  bright  dog  may  be  taught, 
if  one  will  persevere,  and  a  well  educated  animal  will 
repay  the  trouble  his  lessons  have  cost. 


ZIP  LEARNING  HIS  FIRST  TRICK. — Draum  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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WALTHAM 
ATCHES 

TO  BUY  one  try  the  following  plan:  WRITE  A 
SHORT  LETTER  (on  a  postal  card  will  answer) 
as  follows: 

Howard  <t  Co.,  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York : 

Send  me  your  new  Price  Lint  of  Waltham  Watches  as  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

( Sign  name  and  address  in  full.) 

By  return  mail  you  will  receive  the  Price  List  free  anti  post¬ 
paid.  It  is  a  book  of  16  pages,  and  in  it  are  described  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FOUR  VARIETIES 
of  Waltham  Watches,  from  which  yon  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  selection.  Send  us  the  order  according  to  the  directions 
in  the  Price  List,  and  WE  WIDE  SEND  THE 
WATCH  by  express,  with  the  bill  to  collect  on  delivery. 
On  every  bill  are  instructions  to  the  Express  Agent  to  allow 
the  purchaser  to  OPEN  THE  PACKAGE  AND 
EXAMIN  E  the  watch  before  paying.  If  it  is  not  in  every 
way  satisfactory’  you  need  not  take  it,  but  let  it  COME 
BACK  AT  OUR  EXPENSE;  even  after  you  have 
taken  and  paid  for  it,  ii  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  you 
can  exchange  it,  or  we  will  REFUND  THE  MONEY 
at  any  time  within  a  year. 

Do  not  let  distance  from  New  York  deter  you  from  writ¬ 
ing,  as  tlie  farther  you  are  THE  MORE  ADVAN¬ 
TAGE  IT  IS  FOR  YOU  to  buy  of  us. 

We  have  sold  some  Sixteen  Thousand  Waltham  Watches 
on  this  plan  during  the  last  six  years,  and  fully  one-half  went 
WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  and  to  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories.  At  all  events,  if  you  feel  the  least 
interest  in  the  matter,  write  for  the  Price  List,  IT  WILL 
ONLY  COST  YOU  ONE  CENT  for  a  postal  card. 

Be  sure  and  mention  that  advertisement  was  seen  in  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

Address:  HOWARD  &  €0., 

222  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
B3T"  Every  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate. 


LDecker  &  Co’s  Premium  American 

9  Billiard  Tables  have  taken  the  first  premium  medal  at 
the  American  Institute.  N.  Y„  for  six  successive  years.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Warerooms,  cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.V. 


.  =  v  .. 

WILL  WIND  ANY  WATCH. 


And  Rot 
I®  Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  fid  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


STATEMENT  OF 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hew-York 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1874. 


ANKOiTY  ACCOUNT. 


In  force,  Jan.  1st,  1874, . . . 
Issued  and  Restored, . 

No. 

.....47 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 
$22,000  00 
4A01  00 

In  force,  Jan.  1st,  1875,  .. 
Terminated, . 

No. 
...  .40 
....  1 

Ann.  PAy’ts. 
$26,653  00 
48  00 

50 

$28,701  00 

50 

$20,701  00 

INSURANCE  ACCOUNT. 


In  force,  Jan.  1st,  1874, . . 
New  Risks, . . . . 

..86,416  ; 

.  12,756  | 

$289,505,836 

38,126,906 

I  In  force,  Jan.  1st,  1875,.. 
!  Terminated, . 

..90,914  | 
..  8,258  | 

$301,928,726 

25,704,016 

99.172  | 

$327,632,742 

1 

99,172  | 

$327,632,742 

I>r.  REVENUE  ACCOUNT.  «3r. 


To  Balance  from  last  account . 

“  Premiums  received . 

“  Interest  and  Rents . 

...$02,363,157  38 
. .  15,651,078  35 

. . .  4,206,074  95 

By  paid  Death  and  Endowment  Claims,  S3, 468,645  79 

“  “  Annuities .  25,250  27 

“  “  Dividends .  2,991,197  11 

“  “  Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad¬ 
ditions .  4,984,615  30 

“  “  Commissions  (payment  of  cur¬ 

rent  and  extinguishment  of 

future) .  800,499  96 

“  “  Expenses  and  Taxes .  792,690  88 

Balance  to  New  Account. . . . 69,157,411  31 

$82,220,310  68 

$82,220,310  68 

I»i*. 

BALANCE 

SHEET. 

Cr. 

To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent . 

“  Claims  by  Death,  not  yet  due 
“  Post-mortem  Dividends,  due 

demand . 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance.... 
“  Undivided  Surplus . . 

...$67,911,199  47 
442,306  70 
on 

28.830  47 
24,191  22 
...  4,040,442  11 

By  Bonds  and  Mortgages . $56,916,056  39 

"  United  States  and  New-York  State 

Stocks .  8,023,375  38 

“  Real  Estate .  2,767,273  99 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Compa¬ 
nies  at  interest .  2,425,882  34 

“Interest  accrued  .  1,085,982  15 

“  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual .  1,095,672  19 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  120,225  28 

“  Balances  due  by  Agents .  12,502  34 

$72,446,970  06 

$72,446,970  06 

From  the  Undivided  Surplus  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which  shall  he  in  force  at 
its  anniversary  in  1875. 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

January  20(/t,  1875.  ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  A 


NOTE.— By  act  of  the  Trustee*  the  membership  of  this  Company  is  Iteaitod  to  one  hundred  thousaad 
insured  lives. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
John  V.  T-.  Pruyn, 

R.  H.  McCurdy, 
William  Betts, 

John  Wadswortf, 
Samuel  E.  Stooulls, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Lucius  Robinson, 

W.  Smith  Brown, 
Richap.o  Patrick, 
William  H.  Popham, 
Samuel  D.  Baeoock, 


TRUSTEES. 

Henrt  A.  Smythe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 
George  S.  Coe, 
William  M.  Vermilyb, 
.Toiin  E.  Develin, 
Martin  Bates, 

Wm.  A.  Haines, 
SeyjMOUr  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
IIknry  E.  Davies, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Francis  Skiddy,' 


J.  Elliot  Condict, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermon  C.  von  Post, 
Geo.  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
W.  F.  Babcock, 

F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 

Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith. 


RICHARD  A.  McCURDY, 

Vice-President. 


WM.  n.  C.  BARTLETT,  _  0.  H.  PALMER, 

Actuary.  Solicitor. 

Isaac  L.  Kip.  M.D.,  G.  P,  Winston,  M.D., 
Medical  -Examiners. 


JOHN  M.  STUART, 

Secretary. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  CUurcli  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  Interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GEO,  A.  PRINCE  &  00. 

ORSANS&MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

54,000 

Now  in  use. 


DICK’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  (1,423  RE¬ 
CEIPTS  and  PROCESSES.  PRICE,  $5.  Sent  free  of 
postage.  Specimen  Index  sent  free. 
dick  &  FIT  ZGERALD,  Publishers,  No.  IS  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

In  need  of  good  seeds  and  plants  should  read  my  adver¬ 
tisements  on  page  110. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


CHEESE  AI®  BUTTEB- 
MAKIHG  APPARATUS, 

Factory-men  or  Dairy-men  in  want  of  any  kind  of  Ma¬ 
chinery, 'Utensils  or  Furnishing  Goods  iii  tlie  above  line, 
should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular,  which  gives 
full  information  regarding  all  late  improvements. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Our  new  handsomely-illustrated  Catalogue  for  1875 
Ib  now  ready.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  letter 
•tamp.  Address  the 

BELLEVUE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
’’aterson,  New  Jersey. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Late  Hose  Potatoes  for  Seed, 

Warrsinted,— Half  Bushel,  75c.;. Bushel,  $1.50;  Barrel,  $3. 
(P.  O.  Box  28.)  E,  VAN  TUYL,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


KEKl'T’S 

POTATO 

Planter 


PLANTS  S  ACRES  TER 
DAY,  with  a  Team, 
Man,  and  Boy. 

K^”For  particulars,  send 
for  Circular,  giving  descrip¬ 
tion,  cost,  etc. 

Address, 

H.  J.  KENT  &  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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fpoo  IN  PREMIUMS. 
IMPORTANT  TO  POTATO  GROWERS. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  VEGETABLES. 


THREE  NEW  POTATOES. 

ALPHA- from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other 
variety  in  cultivation— in  small  quantities  only,  $3.00  per  11). 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  variety  the 
past  summer  by  the  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  of  London. 

S\OWPLAKE — Beautiful  in  appearance— superior  in 
quality— early— ripening  but  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early 
Rose— very  productive.  Price Per  pound,  $1 ;  3  pounds  to 
one  address,  $2,  by  mail,  prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  V* 
peck,  $3  ;  1  peek,  $5 ;  A  bush.,  $8;  1  bush.,  $15;  1  barrel,  $35. 

EUREKA— a  seedling  of  the  Excelsior— crossed  with 
the  White  Peachblow,  and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  combined  qualities  of  these  favorite  varieties. 

This  is  a  second  early  variety,  wonderfully  productive,  an 
excellent  keeper,  and  will,  when  better  known,  become  a 
general  favorite.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  this  and 
other  seedlings  of  Mr.  Brownell  by  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 

Price :— Per  pound,  $1  ;  three  pounds  to  one  address,  $2, 
by  mail,  post-paid ;  by  express  or  freight,  K  peck,  $3 ;  1  peck, 
$5 ;  'A  bushel,  '  ■ ;  1  bushel,  $15  ;  1  barrel,  $35. 

S500  IN  PREMIUMS  will  be  divided  among  the  six 
successful  competitors,  who  shall  produce  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  from  one  pound  of  either  of  the  above  two  varieties, 
S.VOWPLAKE  and  F.UISEKA.  §250  FOR 
EACH  VARIETY  subject  to  conditions  named  in  our 
Potato  Catalogue. 

BROWNEIjI/S  BEAUTY'.  —  Introduced  in  the 
spring  of  1873.  This  variety  was  extensively  grown  the  past 
season,  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  Its  iine  shape,  jiand- 
sooie  color,  extraordinary  productiveness,  and  superior 
quality,  have  already  established  it  as  one  of  the  best  for 
general  culture. 

Price:— One  pound, 50  cts. :  three  pounds  for  $l,by  mail 
to  one  address:  by  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $1.50;  >=  bush¬ 
el,  $2.50  ;  1  bushel,  $4’:  1  barrrel  $8. 

EXTRA  EARLY  VERMONT.— Like  the  Early 
r.ose  in  appearance  and  quality,  but  from  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  and  much  more  productive.  A  trial  of  three  years 
fully  confirms  all  of  our  previous  statements,  aud  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  pronounce  it  as  the  best  early  variety  for  gen¬ 
eral  culture  in  the  market. 

Price:— By  mail,  post-paid, ;  pound, 50  cts.:  3  pounds,  $1  ; 
by  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $2;  'A  bushel,  $3;  1  bushel, 
$4.50;  1  barrel,  $9. 

Tile  charges  on  all  Potatoes  sent  by  express  or  freight  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser 

For  a  lull  description  of  the  above,  with  some  other  de¬ 
sirable  varieties,  see  our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Tiik  Twentieth  Annual  Edition  of  our  celebrat¬ 
ed  Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the 
Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  contains  about 
200  pages,  including  several  hundred  finely  executed  en¬ 
gravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  lithograph,  is  now  ready,  and  will 


TWO  HEW  TOMATOES. 

THE  CONQUEROR. 

Ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety 
known. 

Prof.  Thurber,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  Agriculturist, 
thus  describes  it : 

“  I  had  over  a  dozen  varieties,  including  this,  among  which 
were  several  novelties,  as  well  as  those  accepted  as  standard 
varieties.  All  were  treated  precisely  alike,  from  the  time  of 
sowing  lo  that  of  fruiting,  1  think  it  a  moderate  statement 
to  say  that  the  Conqueror  was  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  in  the  garden.  By  earliness  I  do  not  refer  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  single  specimen,  for  the  Conqueror  ripened  one 
fruit  astonishingly  early,  but  I  mean  that  the  vines  of  this 
would  afford  a  good  table  supply  at  least  ten  days  before 
those  of  any  other  variety.  I  would  also  add,  that  in  color, 
shape,  and  quality,  this  variety  was  highly  satisfactory.” 

Price,  25  cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

THE  GOLDEN  TROPHY, 
a  sport  of  the  well  known  Trophy— and  its  counterpart  in 
shape,  size,  and  general  appearance,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow 
color,  a  valuable  acquisition. 

25  cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN— TRIUMPH. 

(A  VALUABLE  ACQUISITION.) 

This  new  and  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
careful  cultivation  and  the  selection  of  seed  stock,  with  the 
aim  of  developing  the  following  points  of  excellence,  which 
are  now  combined  in  this  variety,  viz. :  sweetness,  earliness— 
it  being  the  earliest  of  all  the  large  varieties,  and  unsurpassed 
tor  its  richness,  sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  size  of  ear  and  white  appearance  when  cooked.  It 
has  been  cultivated  as  a  market  variety  for  several  years, 
(though  the  seed  was  not  offered  for  sale  until  last  year,)  and 
it  is  highly  endorsed  by  reliable  and  prominent  parties  who 
have  given  it  a  trial.  Nothing  can  surpass  it  as  a  market 
variety.  Price.  25  cts.  a  packet;  5  packets,  $1.00.  Select 
ears,  -30  cts.  each. 


BOSS’S  GARDENER’S  ALMANAC  and 

Abridged  Catalogue,  illustrated,  contains  upwards  of 
100  pages,  and  embraces  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations 
and  a  price-list  of  all  the  leading  Garden,  Field,  ami 
Flower’  Seeds,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  two  three- 
cent  stamps. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 


To  the  Flower  anl  Vegetable  Garden, 

Beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  Magnificent 
COXjOJRJEX)  jPLALTJ E£.  Will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
FREE,  on  receipt  of  two  3  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

Address,  GROSMAN  BRO.VS, 

l Established  1840.)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Test  is  Setter  than  Tall. 


CHOICE  SEEDS  for  CRITICAL 
MARKET  GARDEN  USE. 

Of  the  seeds  offered,  I  have  myself  grown  nearly  130  varie¬ 
ties— constituting  those  in  largest  demand,  and  those  most 
difficult  to  procure  of  high  excellence — upon  four  separate 
tracts,  giving  kindred  sorts  such  distance  that  admixture 
was  impossible,  and  throughout  the  season  devoting  to  them 
constant  care  and  painstaking,  that  they  might  in  every 
respect  be  the  best,  nothing  will  so  fully  convince  of  their 
value  as  a  critical  trial  of  them  by  the  side  of  anv,  and  such 
a  test  I  cordially  invite.  My  Flower  Seeds,  I  think,  are 
worthy  of  equal  commendation. 

My  Garden  Manual,  besides  containing  the  most  complete 
treatise  ever  published  on  Hot-Beds,  is  lull  of  practical  hints 
and  labor-saving  methods  learned  in  many  years’  market 
gardening.  Sent  for  two  stamps. 

«X.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


HOT-BED  PLANTS 

For  garden  use,  transplanted  and  hardened,  at  most  rea¬ 
sonable  figures.  Plant  Price-List  and  Circular,  treating  at 
length  of  all  transplanted  crops,  sent  free. 

J,  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  he  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  toothers  price  25  cts. ;  a 
plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Seed  Time  Cometh ! 


be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents.  An 
edition  elegantly  hound  in  cloth  @1.00. 


31  Barclay  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  5712. 


New  York  City. 


1875.  85P”  Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  1875. 

The  Amateur  anil  Market  Gardener  supplied  with 
the  best  quality  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  and 
every  requisite  for  tlie  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Our 
seeds  are  fully  tested  before  sending  out  by  an  experienced 
Market  Gardener,  to  insure  our  customers  against  loss. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  tor  1875  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free,  contains  1G8  pages  of  select  lists  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  and  several  new  varieties  of  valuable 
vegetables,  including  Dreer’s  Improved  Lima  Bean,  (see 
Agriculturist.  Nov.,  1874,)  and  Bastian’s  Perfection  Beets; 
tlie  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  the  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Hanson  Lettuce.  New  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 


Onions,  Cabbage,  Squash, 

Farmers  in  tlie  Middle  and  Southern  States  think  they  can 
not  grow  onions  tlie  first  year  from  tlie  seed  ;  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  from  my  strain  of  seed  some  have  grown  them  to 
weigli  a  pound  tlie  first  season  as  far  South  as  Texas!  as  see 
letters  in  my  Seed  Catalogue,  My  Treatises  on  Onion,  Cab¬ 
bage  and  squash  Raising,  abounding  in  a  thousand  minute 
directions  from  how  to  select  tlie  ground  to  how  to  market 
the  crop,  by  mail  30  cts.  each.  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


IfHT3  PURITY  OF  SEEDS. — ^0  are  well  aware 

flow  important  it 

is  for  Seeds  to  be  Pure  and  I  rue  to  name,  and  it  would  be 
ruinous  ior  us  to  risk  out  own  established  reputation  and  the 


low  as  any  responsible  house,  and  stock  of  the  best  quality. 
Market  Gardeners  should  have  our  Catalogue 

D.  H.  BRO  WN  &  SONS,  Seed  &  Hort’l  Store. 

20  Hiram  SC.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

DSREEIR’S 

IMPROVED  LIMA  BEAN. 

For  description  see  page  423,  Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1874. 
25  cents  per  paper;  5  papers,  $1.00. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelpia. 


LANE’S  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL 

SUGAR  BEET. 

I  have  continued  to  improve  this  Beet  since  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public,  four  years  ago.  This  season  I  am  able 
to  furnish  seed  from  Beets  superior  to  any  heretofore  sent 
out.  This  Beet  will  yield  more  than  most  varieties  of 
Mangold- Wurzel,  and  contains  three  per  cent  more  of  sugar. 
The  best  Beet  ever  raised  for  feeding  cows  or  young  stock.— 
From  thirty  to  forty  tons  raised  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  five 
cents  per  bushel.  The  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be 
raised,  the  amount  of  healthy,  nutritious  food  raised  to  the 
acre,  and  its  great  value  as  food  for  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
makes  this  the  most  profitable  root  to  raise. 

Seed  furnished  at  one  dollar  per  pound ;  sent  by  express, 
or  by  mail,  postage  paid.  All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

HENRY  LANE,  Cornwall,  Vt, 


Best  and  g”™  gP®1  jT*^,  In  America  Or 
Cheapest  [r”  jP^  Money  Refunded. 

Buy  direct  from  tlie  grower  cheaper  than  dirt.  Can  heat 
the  world  on  prices,  quality,  reliable,  fresh  genuine  seeds, 
true  to  name.  A  nice  Illustrated  Floral  and  Garden  Guide 
free.  Wholesale  list  for  Seedsmen  free. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Our  Flower  ami  Kitchen  Garden  Illustrated 
Directory  for  1875,  (the  twenty-second  edition,;  with 
supplement  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  in  Seeds  and 
other  Garden  requisites  for  tlie  season,  is  now  being  sent 
to  all  customers  of  last  season,  and  will  he  sent  to  others 
Free  on  application.  Address 

D.  T.  CURTIS  &  CO., 

161  Trcmout  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
Successors  to  Curtis  Cobb. 


DUTCHESS  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  1SC3.) 

Seeds,  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Stock. 

Perfectly  pure  and  fresh  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  1 
All  seeds  sold  under  a  guarantee.  Seeds  and  plants  by 
mail,— 13  choice  bedding  plants  sent  post-paid  for  SI.— 10 
Everblooming  Roses  for  $1.— Highland  Hardy  Rasp¬ 
berry  !  !  Proved  to  be  1  lie  hardiest  and  most  profitable 
Red  Raspberry  grown.  Very  early.  Prices,  post-paid,  per 
doz.  $1 ;  per  100,  $5.50.  Liberal  discount  for  large  quantities. 

Send  for  full  catalogue  aud  price-lists. 

City  Office  aud  W.  L.  FERRI8,  Jr.,  &  CO., 
Seed  Store.  15  &  17  Academy  fat.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  a  Specialty. 


PEERLESS,  WHITE  PEACH-BLOWS, 


and  other  varieties,  in  fine  order,  selected  especially  for 
planting.  Prices  reasonable.  Order  of 

TATEM  &  DAVENPORT, 

No.  1  Delaware  Avenue  Market,  Philadelphia. 


Itcaniy  Pota. 

toes.”  One  pound,  $1.00:  three  pounds,  $2.00,  post¬ 
paid,  by  mail ;  $20  per  bushel.  Campbell’s  Late  Rose  Pota¬ 
toes,  $1.00  per  barrel. 

D.  AUGUSTUS  VANDERVKER,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


Having  produced  the  Arlington  Tonnaln 

I  am  anxious  that  every  one  should  test  its  excellence 
by  a  trial  of  genuine  seed.  To  that  end  I  will  send  a  good, 
large  paper  ol  *•  Head-Quarter  ”  seed,  raised  by  myself,  nxs: 
paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cts.,  G  packets.  50  cts.,  13  packetuff 
H.  D.  SMITH,  Arlington,  Va. 


1875.] 
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Ill 


THE  BUTMAN  SQUASH. 


Send  your  address,  with  postage  stamp,  to 

REEVES  &  SlftlOS'iSOM, 

58  Coi'tlunclt  Street,  IV.  Y., 

|  for  their  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  &c.,  for  1875. 


Sweet!  Sweeter!!  Sweetest!!! 

POTTER’S 

EXCELSIOR  CORN. 

The  satifaction  given  by  our 
former  introductions  gives  us  con¬ 
fidence  in  calling  attention  to  the 
above  novelty.  Since  we  intro¬ 
duced  the  now  famous  Concord 
Corn,  we  have  watched  with  in¬ 
terest  for  any  improvement  that 
promised  to  eclipse  that  popular 
favorite.  We  believe  the  variety 
now  offered  superior  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  combining  as  it  does  earli¬ 
ness  with  unexcelled  sweetness, 
richness  of  flavor,  and  durability 
of  tenderness.  We  are  confident 
this  will  prove  the  greatest  acquisi¬ 
tion  yet  ottered.  Packages  contain¬ 
ing  sufficient  for  fifty  hills,  25  cents. 
For  full  description  of  the  above 
and  other  novelties  see  Amateur 
Cultivator’s  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  and  Kitchen  Garden,  enlarged, 
improved  and  embellished  by  a 
magnificent  colored  plate,  and  hundreds  of  engravings,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  more  than  three  thousand  varieties  of  choice 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Lillies.  &c.,  &c.,  also 
full  directions  for  culture.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  3 
cent  stamps.  Address 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HAWLEY’S 

New  Seed  Catalogue,  1875, 

of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield 
Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 

will  be  published  on  or  about  January  1st.  My  specialty  is 
the  furnishing  of  Fresh  and  Reliable  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the 
most  improved  sorts,  suitable  for  the  use  of  Market  Garden¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  Farmers  and  others.  Particularly 

Fresh  and  Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed 

of  all  the  different  varieties.  Also 

EARLY  AND  LATE  CABBAGE  SEED, 
carefully  grown  from  improved  selected  stock. 

Catalogues,  containing  a  complete  List  of  Choice  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds,  also  Garden  and  Farm  Implements,  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Agents  for  Comstock’s  Seed-Sower 
and  Onion  Weeder.  Also  Allen’s  Drills  and  Weeders.  The 
Best  in  use.  Address 

R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Seeds  for  1875. 

J.  M.  THOSBUEH  &  CO. 

15  John  St.,  New  York, 

Av ill  mail  to  applicants,  free  of  charge,  their 
New  Catalogues  of 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

FIELD  SEEDS, 

TREE  SEEDS, 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

SPRING  BULBS, 
&c.,  dfcc  «9  etc. 

ORIA  CARNATION  PINK  GIVEN  AWAY 
as  a  PREMIUM.  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
$S  ppr  100;  $5  per  50.  VERBENAS,  75  cts. 
per  doz.  Splendid  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free.  Address  W.  B.  WOODRUFF, 

Florist,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


AST 


This  new  American  Squash  com¬ 
bines  in  itself  all  the  excellencies  of 
our  best  squashes,  being  dry,  fine 
grained,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor, 
peculiarly  its  own.  Packets,  con¬ 
taining  seed  sufficient  to  raise  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  a  family,  25  cents  each ;  five 
for  $  1.00.  My  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  a  full  history,  aud  the 
largest  variety  of  vegetable  seed  to 
be  found  in  any  catalogue  published 
in  the  United  States,  free  to  all. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 


33  KINDS  FOR  $i.OO. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

The  subscriber,  having  over  40  years’  experience  in  culti¬ 
vating  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  has  made  a  selection  of  all  the 
most  desirable  flowers  for  general  cultivation.  The  list  com¬ 
prises  over  250  kinds,  and  a  person  selecting  from  it  can  ob¬ 
tain  just  as  fine  flowers  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive 
fancy  catalogue,  at  less  than  half  the  expense— as  many  on 
the  list  are  sold  by  others  at  1*6.,  15c.,  20c.,  and  25c.  per  pkg. 

The  list  will  he  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

Spooner’s  Prize  Flower  Seeds. 
Spooner’s  Boston  Market 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  with 
over  150  illustrations,  mailed  free  to 
applicant. 

W.  H.  SPOONEE, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


FLOWER 
SEEDS, 
VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 


CtipStea  hyssopifolia. 

Tlie  habit  is  very  dwarf  and  compact ;  color  of  the  small 
leaves  dark  glossy  green  ;  flowers  bright-lilac  and  produced 
in  great  profusion  all  the  year  round,  beginning  even  with 
tlie  cutting  in  the  sand-bed.  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  tlie  price— 75  cts.  eacli :  $6.00  per  doz.  (See  American 
Agriculturist.  Jan.,  1875,  for  full  description  of  the  above.) 

HOOi’ES,  BRO.  *&  THOMAS, 
Clierry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


BEAUTSFUSj  EVEBBIiOOmiNG 


STRONG-  ROT  RXjA.3STTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering,  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Five  Splendid  Varieties,  purchaser’s  choice, 
$1;  12  do..  $3. 

For  10  cts.,  additional,  we  send 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ROSE. 

Our  elegant  Spring  Catalogue  for  1875,  describing  more 
than  two  hundred  finest  varieties  of  Roses,  and  containing 
full  directions  for  culture,  with  chapters  on  Winter  Protec¬ 
tion,  Injurious  Insects,  &c„  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  he 
sent  to  till  who  apply. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
ROSE  GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Chester-  Co.,  Pa. 


ROSES. 

SEEDS. 


12  Choice  Month¬ 
lies  sent  hy  mail 
for  SI. 50. 

25 Choice  Varieties 
of  FI  o  vver  Seeds  hy 
mail  for  $1.00. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants 
and  Seeds,  free  by  mail. 

BENJ.  A.  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 

114  Man-hot.  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ROSES 


AND 

BEDBXHG  PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

A  list  of  our  popular  $1  Collections  of  Flowering  Plants 
for  1875  Is  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Also  our  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Seeds  and  Fruits.  We  mail 
plants  at  any  time,  cold  or  hot,  with  uniform  success. 

•  W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 

(Late  Massey  &  Hudson), 
Chcstertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

“LARCHES,  ’eVEBGEEEMS,” 

Largest  Stock  in  America. 

Both  seedling:  and  transplanted  trees.  All  grown  from 
seeds  on  our  own  grounds,  and  better  and  cheaper  than  im¬ 
ported  stock. 

European  Ijarcli  and  Evergreen  Tree  Seeds*  hy 
the  ouuce,  pound  or  100  pounds. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  ,  • 

ROBT.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


THEES,  Etc, 

SPRING,  ’75,  an  unusually 


We  offer  for 


large  stock  of  well-grown,  tlirilty 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit,  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  Bulbous  Boots. 

New  sind  Rare  Green  send  Hot  House  Plants. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  bp  mail  token  desired. 
Prompt  attention  given  <o  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 
Address 

EstabVd  1840.  ELLWANOER  k  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS,  PLANTS,  pure, 

packed  free.  Strawberry,  100  or  less,  prepaid  hy  mail. 

Monarch  of  the  West . 

Jucunda  or  Triompli  de  Gand.. 

Wilson,  Albany,  or  Kentucky.... 

Hudson  Early,  or  Champion.. 

Charles  Downing . 

Green  Prolific,  or  Agriculturist — 

Brandywine  Raspberry . 

Herstine,  or  Saunders .  1.00 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry.. 

Kittattinny,  or  Lawton.. . . 

Colossal  Asparagus  Roots. 

Seed  Potatoes,  Early  B 
Plants,  &c.,  &c.  Send  'for  List  of  low  prices  to 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  Jersey. 
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Trees, 
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F 


It  II  I  T 


ORNAMENT. 


TREES 


PLEASURE,  |  PROFIT, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches, 

PLUMS,  QUINCES. 

Sinn  11  Fruits— Grapes,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries. 

Ornamental.— Weeping  and  Standard  Trees. 
Evergreens,  very  line. 

Shrubs— Flowering  and  Variegated  leaved. 

Roses— Moss,  Tea,  Climbing,  and  Perpetual. 

Clematis  Jacknsanni,  is  perpetual  and  hardy— 
“  lives  easy  ” — grows  fast,  and  flowers  the  first  year. 

12  Sorts  Perpetual  White  Clematis,  and  50  new 
varieties  of  many  shades  of  color. 

Strong  plants  by  mail  safely. 

Roses  and  Shrubs  hy  mail,  post-paid,  as  follows: 

0  Choice.  Roses  for . $1.00  |  13  Choice  Iioses  for . $2.00 

6  Variegated-leaved  and  Flowering  Shrubs  for . $1.00 

13  do.  do.  do.  “  .  $2.00 

500  Acres  of)  T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 
Nursery.  )  Catalogues  free.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


TREES! 


LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  HATES. 
STANDARD  PEAK.  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 
E.  MOODY  SONS,  Locltport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  established  1839. 


■be  mail- 

Free 

'  all  appli¬ 
cants.  This 
one  of  the 
'largest  and  most 
'  complete  Catalo¬ 
gues  published.  It 
'is  printed  on  beauti¬ 
fully  tinted  paper,  con¬ 
tains  216  pages,  two  ele¬ 
gant  colored  plates,  over 
line  engravings,  and 
Ogives  full  descriptions,  prices, 
'and  directions  for  planting  about 
"100  varieties  of  Vegetable 
Flower  Seeds,  Bedding 
'Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  and  is  invaluable 
'to  Farmer,  Gardener  and  Florist. 
^Address,  1).  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  Mich. 
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Early  Summer  Cabbage. 

We  send  out  this  new  variety  of  Early  Cabbage,  feeling 
satisfied  that  it  will  rival.  If  not  to  some  extent  supersede, 
the  Wakefield.  The  merit  of  this  variety  consists  in  its  be¬ 
ing  the  earliest  of  all  large  cabbages,  coming  in  but  a  few 
days  after  the  Wakefield.  It  has  also  another  valuable  pe¬ 
culiarity,  of  rarely  or  never  bursting  open  when  ripe,  so 
that  if  a  crop  can  not  be  used  at  once,  it  will  not  spoil,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  other  early  sorts.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it  becoming  a  standard  variety,  either  for  market 
or  private  uses.  Per  Packet,  50  cents. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  AND  ROOTS 
for  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants  (cold-frame),  $10 
per  1,000. 

Early  York,  E.  Winningstadt,  and  E.  Ox-Heart  at  same  rates. 
Henderson's  Early  Summer  {cold  frame  plants ).  $20 per  1000. 
Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower  plants  (cold-frame),  $20  per  1,000. 
Horse-radish  sets,  $6  per  1.000. 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  Van  Siclen’s  2  year  old,  $8  per  1,000. 

“  1  0 

All  of  the  above  are  now  ready  for  shipment. 

Celery  nlants,  of  all  varieties,  contracted  for  in  quantities 
at  special  rates,  delivered  in  July. 

]*ur chasers  to  the  amount  of  $25  worth  of  Vegetable  Plants 
will  be  sent  our  ivor'k  on  Market  Gardening ,  “  Gardening 
for  Profit,"  gratis  ;  the  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50.  To  such  as 
do  7tOt  ioant  it,  the  value  will  be  sent  in  additional  plants. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

BARDEN! 

FOR 


Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  at 

lowest  rates— monthly  wholesale  Lists  of 
which  mailed  free  on  application. 


35  Cortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


Choice  Hew  Vegetables, 

Butt, inn  Squash.— Dry,  fine  grained,  first-rate.  This 
Is  the  only  squash  known  to  have  originated  in  the  United 
Stales.  (25  cts.  per  package.)  Talby’s  New  Cucumber. 
This  combines  in  itself  the  best  qualities  ol  the  White  Spine 
and  English  Frame,  being  extra  large,  very  handsome  and 
remarkable  prolific.  (25  cts.  per  package.)  Russian 
Netted  Cucumber.— Very  early,  skin  of  a  bronze  color, 
and  thickly  netted.  As  excellent  as  it  is  singular.  Pratt’s 
Early  Sweet  Corn.— The  earliest  of  all  varieties  of 
market  size.  New  German  Watermelon.— Earlier 
t  ian  anv  other  variety  by  a  fortnight.  Carter’s  Pre- 
iinuin  Gem  Pea.— Very  early,  verv  dwarf,  very  prolific, 
decidedly  superior  to  “  Little  Gem.”  New  Queen  Onion. 
A  white  varieiv.  The  earliest  onion  grown.  Mammoth 
Yellow  Cliili  Squash.— Has  been,  grown  to  weigh  2(10 
pounds.  Beau  Pea.— Is  superior  to  common  pea  bean, 
being  as  round  as  a  shot  and  very  prolific.  Ilauson  Let¬ 
tuce  .—This  is  the  largest  of  all  lettuce,  making  heads  the 
size  of  early  cabbage.  Marblehead  Pole  Bean.- The 
earliest  pole  bean  yet  known,  pods  very  long  and  tender. 
ZfeF~  Packages  of  each  of  the  above  sent  at  Fifteen  Cents 
emli..(£t  Bonnet  Gourd. —  (20  cts.  per  package.) 
Bastinn’s  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet.— For  market 
gardeners  and  all  others  this  is  the  early  licet.  (Package  10 
cts.)  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed,  containing  almost  an  endless  variety,  sent,  free  to  any 
address.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


WA.  COVERT  produce 

8  Commission  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl  Slreet. 
New  York.  “  Qniek  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  83^”  Send 
for  our  weekly  P-rices-current  and  Marking  Plate._^EJ 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

1 ,1)  of  tlie  finest  varieties. 

|  Vegetable  Seeds 

front  the  purest  stocks. 

Field  Seeds  and  Seeds  for  Root  Crops. 
Seeds  for  Market  Gardeners  a  Specialty. 

Our  new  Seed  Catalogue,  with  a  revised  and  enlarged  List 
of  Novelties  and  Specialties,  is  ready  lor  distribution, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply,  enclosing  stamp  for  postage. 

R.  H.  ALLEfi  &  CO., 

189  &.  i  9 1  Water  St.,  Mew  York. 

Improved  Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  etc.,  etc. 

Si  E  DS 

UPON  WHICH  YOU  CAN  DEPEND. 


YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT 

HAVE  REMOVED  FP.OM 

9  John  St. 

to  12  CORTLANDT  ST„  HEW  YORK. 

Send  for  their  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  free,  of  VEGETABLE  AMD 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  that  never  fail. 


MAPES’ 

Prepared  Fish  Guano. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GLOWING  OF 
Cabbages,  Beets,  Carrots,  &  Early  Vegetables. 
THE  MOST  SOLUBLE  AND  QUICKLY  ACTING 
FERTILIZER  YET  PREPARED. 

Analysis  made  by  Dr.  I.  Waiz,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,1874,  of 
Sample  from  cargo  sell.  Albert  Mason : 

Ammonia .  .  .  fi.u 

Decomposed  Phosphate . 13. 

Insoluble  Phosphate . _ 3.87 

SOLUBILITY  OP  THIS  SAMPLE: 

Soluble  in  cold  water . 43.57 

“  “  Citrate  of  Ammonia,  sp.  gr.  1.09 .  17.95 

Organic  Animal  Matter,  insoluble  in  cold  water  or 

Citrate  of  Ammonia .  29.71 

Inorganic  Matter,  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  Citrate 
ol  Ammonia .  8.77 

Inorganic  Matter,  insoluble  in  Hydro¬ 
chloric  Acid  (sand,  etc.) . 2.20  100.00 

Estimated  CASH  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  per  ton  of 
Mapes’  Prepared  Fish  Guano  (potash  not  included) 

as  per  above  analysis . 852.10 

Ttie  universal  success  that  lias  attended  ttie  use  of  fish 
guano,  (“scrap,”)  especially  among  the  TRUCK  GROWERS 
and  FARMERS  located  in  the  vicinitv  of  iis  production  lias 
led  to  a  demand  for  a  Prepared  Fish  Guano,  of  suitable 
condition  for  transportation  and  general  use,  and  free  from 
the  bulkiness,  dampness,  (frequently  nearly  forty  per  cent 
water,)  offensive  and  objectionable  features  of  crude  fish 
scrap. 

Price  per  ton,  in  hags  (180  Ihs.,)  delivered  at 
New  York,  $45.00. 

Send  for  pamphlet  to 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  160  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

CROTON  GRAPE. 

Two  fine  2-year  old  vines  for  one  dollar,  sent,  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price.  S.  W.  UNDERHILL,  Croton  Lauding,  N.Y. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

30  Varieties  of  choice  Annuals,  $1.00:13  Varieties, 50  cts. 
This  collection  contains  the  choicest  English  Pansies, German 
Asters.  Stocks,  Pinks,  Double  Hollyhocks,  Verbenas, Double 
Portulaca,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  confidence.  Each 
packet  contains  a  mixture  of  its  kind,  and  a  great  display 
can  be  made  at  a  small  cost.  Sent  post-paid. 

STAR  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  AN®  NURSERIES. 

GREAT  OFFERS! 


MOKE  LIBERAL  OFFERS  WERE  NEVER  MADE  than  the  following 

carriage  guaranteed, 


18  Flowering  Plants 

FOR 


2  Verbenas, 

2  Coleus, 

1  Fuchsia, 

1  Heliotrope, 
1  Geranium, 

1  Gladiolus, 

1  Salvia, 


2  Chrysanthemums, 
1  Ageratum, 

1  Canna, 

1  Tuberose. 

1  Monthly  Rose, 

1  Petunia, 

2  Basket  Plants, 


With  directions  for  growing 


8  G-rape-Vines 

FOR  SI.IO. 

2  Concord, 

1  Martha, 

1  Hartford, 

1  Creveling, 

3  Rogers’  Hybrids, 

All  one  year  old  extra 
vines. 


CUT  OUT  LISTS  AND  SEND  WITH  ORDER. 

ITS?-  Our  handsome  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  containing  full 

send  address. 

GRIMES  MEYER,  BOX,  113 


B ’5T  We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  safe 

5  Varieties  Strawberries 

FOR  $1.80. 

25  Jucunda,  “  Our  No.  700,” 

12  Burr's  New  Pine,  12  Wilson, 

12  Clias.  Downing,  12  Lennings  White. 

4  Varieties  Raspberries 

FOR 


6  Naomi, 

6  Philadelphia, 


3  Clarke, 
3  Hornet. 


directions  for  cultivation,  will  be  sent  to  all  who 

,  PITTSBURG,  PEN^. 


SEEDS. 

Send  10  cts.  for  our  CATALOGUE  of  FLOWER 
and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  l'or  1S75.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  Address 

BAGG  &  BATCHELDER. 

Springiit'ld,  Mass. 

§ospel  Jinger. 

PHILIP  PHILLIPS. 

The  Singing  Book  for  all  Sabbath  Schools. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

$30  per  100  copies,  Sample  copy,  by  mail,  35  cts, 

f  0  I /!/„//,„,,  999  Chestnut  Street, 

Lee  06  walker.  Philadelphia. 


THE  HEW  POTATO. 

Thorburn’s  Early 
PARAGON. 

A  seedling  of  the  “  Early  Rose  ”  fertilized  with  the  pollen 
of  the  white  “  Peacli  Blow,”  ripening  with  the  former,  aud 
combimng  more  superior  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  Early  Potato  now  in  use. 

Three  pound  packages  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.80.  Price  per 
bushel  or  barrel  as  per  catalogue. 

.5,  M.  'I'SiovlmrM  &  Co., 

15  JToItn  Street,  Netv  York. 

!  CHEAP  SEEDS  are  Worihlcss. 

Buy  directly  of  the  Grower,  and  get  good  stock. 

'SEZZOR  new  CATALOGUE  FOR  1875, 

LEE  to  any  address.  GEO,  S.  HASKELL  & 

||j  CO.,  Seed  Farmers,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


CHOICE  SEEK 


jay. 

Talk,”  on  page  110. 

J.  B. 


carefully  grown  from 
selected  stock  by  a  cau¬ 
tious  grower  always 
Sec  advertisement  “Test  is  better  than 

ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


3UQAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND 

More  Agents 
wanted  to  can¬ 
vass  for  the  sale 
of  Post’s  Pat¬ 
ent  galvan¬ 
ized  Metallic 
Eureka  Sap  Spouts  and  Bucket 
HANGERS.  Samples,  Circulars  and 
Terms  sent  post-paid  on  red  of  20c. 
C,  C.  POST,  Mim’f&  l’ttt’o,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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MAPES’ 

DISSOLVED  HOME. 

COMPOSES  OF  ONLY 

Pure  Bone  Black,  Dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid, 
forming  the  highest  grade  Superphosphate 
that  can  be  made  from  Bone. 

Analysis  made  October,  1874,  by  DR.  I  WALZ. 

. . . .  ,14.14 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid . •••••• 

=  Decomposed  Phosphate . 81. Id 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid . ••  •  • 

=Undeeomposed  Phosphate . 1.92 

Guaranteed  Standard,  on  Dry  Basis,  Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid  15  per  cent. 

This  preparation  is  recommended  fornse  in  “  Composts” 
and  for  mixing  with  Peruvian  Guano,  Stable  Manure,  I'  ish 
Guano,  and  other  ammoniacal  material.  Price  per  ton 
packed  in  barrels  (no  charge  for  packages)  delivered  at  New 
York,  $45  per  ton. 


14.26 
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PLAIN  SUPER  PHOSPHATE 

(or  ‘‘Acid  Phosphate,”) 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Dissolved  Bone. 

The  base  of  this  Super  Phosphate  being  South  Carolina 
Eock,  instead  of  Bone,  it  can  be  afforded  at  a  price  suih- 
ciently  low  to  successfully  compete  with  the  cost  of  import- 
big  a  similar  article  from  England.  ( 12>(c,  currency  per 
fb.  for  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  See  Eeport  of  the  Bussey 

institution,”  1874,  page  170) 

Analysis  by  DR.  I.  WALZ,  New  York,  Oct.  1874. 

Moisture .  4.26 

Soluble  and  Precipitated  Phos.  Acid . . . 11-do 

■^Decomposed  Phosphate . *4.84 

Insoluble  Phos.  Acid . •••• . 6.69 

=»Undecomposed  Phosphate . 14.61 

Price  on  the  basis  of  ten  per  cent. 

SOLUBLE  AND  PRECIPITATED  PHOSPHORIC  ACID, 

Ser  ton  in  barrels  (no  charge  for  packages)  delivered  at 
ew  York,  $30.  Liberal  discount  on  purchases  of  ten  tons 
and  over.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES, 

160  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

D.  w.  kolbeJ" 

Surgical  Instrument 
Maker  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania, 

15  Soautfift  ©till  St., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Has  always  on  Hand 
0r.  McClure’s  Ecra- 
seur  for  Castrating 
Horses  without  loss  of 
blood. 

Directions  how  to  use 
it  will  he  furnished  with 
each  Instrument. 

See  Dr.  McClure’s  work 
on  Horses  and  Cattle. 


MAPES 


Chapman’s.  Best  Fork  and  Conveyor  in 
use.  Unloads  and  carries  Hav,  Grains,  &c.,  over  deep 
mows,  into  sheds,  barns,  <fec.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sentontrial.  <’ireulars sent.  Agents  wanted. 

G,  B.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

RUSTIC  WORK: 

Hanging  Baskets— Stands— Brackets— 
Crosses — Settees— Chairs. 

Pot  Stands,  our  new  design, 
for  %  gallon  and  1,  2,  and  4  gallon 

pots.  Just  the  thing  for 
Porticos,  Lawns,  and  Cem¬ 
eteries. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  FREE. 

PECK  &  SKXLTOK, 

Westville,  Conn. 

N.B.  Red  Cedar  Labels. 

See  February  Agriculturist, page  43. 


NITROGENIZED  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 
A  Complete  Fertilizer  for  all  Crops. 

Manufactured  from 

ANIMAL  MATTER  (Bone,  Flesh),  Sulphuric 
Acid,  and  Potash  Salts. 

Analysis  of  Samples  taken  by  the  State  Inspector,  from 
cargoes  sch.  Albert  Mason  and  sch.  S.  V.  U.  Simmons,  made 
at  Charleston.  S.  G\,  Jan.,  1873. 

Bone  Phosphate,  dissolved  . 16.96  per  cent. 

“  “  reduced .  3.47  “ 


Ammonia. 


available . 30.43  “ 

.  . 3.0G. 

Dr.  0.  U.  Suepard,  Jr. 


Signed, 

Analysis  of  Samples  taken  by  the  State  Inspector  ( Georgia ) 
from  sch.  May  Morn,  (3060  bags),  Dec.  22, 1814. 

Bone  Phosphate,  available . 19. 040 

Ammonia .  3.199 

Signed,  S.  A.  Goldschmidt. 

Awarded  Silver  Medal  (only  three  given  in  several  hun¬ 
dred  prizes),  by  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1874,  Professor  Geo.  H.  Cook  (New  Jersey  State 
Chemist  and  Geologist,  and  State  Inspector  of  Fertilizers) 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Fertilizers. 

Price  reduced  to  850  per  j  in  bags  (24)0  lbs.) 
Ton  (2000  lbs.)  packed  i  in  barrels  (2t»0  lbs.) 
Send  tor  pamphlet,  containing  letters  from  fruit  and  truck 

growers,  fanners,  etc.  _  , 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  100  Front  st.,  N.  A  . 
Or.  ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN,  876  Broadway, 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  31  Barclay  St., 

R.  C.  REEVES,  185  &  187  Water  st. 

Garr  &  Hobson 

Offer  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  line  of  thor¬ 
oughly-built  modern  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  GANG  PLOW,  “  The  Volcano,”  is  a  machine 
for  every  large  farmer,  while  our  combined  Level-Land  and 
Side-Hill  Swivel  Plow,  The  Turtle  Harrow,  Subsoil  Plow. 
Horse-Hoes,  Seed-Drills,  etc.,  are  famous  everywhere.  Call 
and  examine  our  goods,  befor  buying  your  Spring  Supplies, 
or  write  us  what  you  need.  56  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 

“ESTABLISHED  1821.” 

Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Jr.,  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker. 

MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO. 

PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coated.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Lump  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &c. 

Wc  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 


Self -Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 

State  your  weight 
for  illustrated 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


lime  Chairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
hands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dir- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


•W.  ZE3T,  IBJLZSUKS  &  CO., 

SSKI3S. 

A  large  supply  of  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  War* 
ranted  Fresh.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Comstock’s  Seeder,  Hand  Cultivator, 

Weeder,  Strawberry  Vine  Cutter,  Shovel  and  Mole  Plows, 


W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 
34*36  S.  Canal  St.,  cor.  Washington,  CHICAGO. 


GALE’S  HAY,  STRAW  &  STALK  CUTTERS, 

for  hand  or  horse-power— are  much  lower  in  price,  cut 
faster,  easier,  and  are  more  durable  than  any  other.  Also 
the  best  and  cheapest  Turnip  and  Carrot  Cutter.  Don’t  pay 
till  vou  have  tried  them  on  vonr  farm  and  like  them.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  WARREN  GALE, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

cows 

of  the  Black  and  White  Spotted  Breed  of  North  Holland, 
celebrated  for  their  abundant  milk,  and  now  frequently  im¬ 
ported  into  the  U.  S.,  may  be  ordered  by  L.  W.  MORRIS, 
Morris’  European  Express,  50  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Estab'd  1858. 

AMSDF.N  JUNE  PEACH,  “  Unequaled  for  Earli- 
ness.”  $1  each,  $50  per  100.  Circular  Free. 

L.  C.  AMSDEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 


BUYJ.&P.  COATS’  BLACK 
THREAD  for  your  MACHINE. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
'type  and  condensed  foim,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 

Continued  from  p,  87* 

46  Astonished.” — One  of  our  good  adver¬ 
tisers  wrote  February  9,  expressing  surprise  (gratifying 
of  course)  at  the  number  of  intelligent  letters  already  re¬ 
ceived  at  that  date,  from  a  brief  advertisement  in  the 
February  American,  Agriculturist,  these  letters  coming 
from  an  area  with  a  constant  widening  diameter,  which 
had  up  to  that  date  extended  away  to  Kansas.  We  sus¬ 
pect  they  are  still  more  surprised  by  this  time,  especially 
if  their  experience  is  like  that  of  another  of  our  advertis¬ 
ers  who  offered  a  pamphlet  to  sueli  as  desired  to  send  for 
it.  Ilis  advertisement  was  ordered  for  two  months,  and  an 
edition  of  500  of  the  pamphlets  were  printed  at  a  cost  in- 
cludingpostageoflO  cents  each.  Before  the  second  inser¬ 
tion,  he  wrote,  post-haste,  to  “  stop  that  advertisement ;  it 
will  break  me;  over  1 3,000  pamphlets  have  already  been 
called  for,  and  ‘  still  they  come.’  ”  ITc  was  “  astonished,” 
but  we  were  not.  The  fact  is,  this  journal  reaches  the 
great  mass,  tens  of  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands,  of 
the  wide-awake  intelligent  people,  farmers,  and  almost 
all  other  classes  throughout  our  own  country,  and  in 
other  lands.  And  as  they  learn  of  our  rules  shutting  out 
humbugs,  medicines,  unreliable  dealers,  etc.,  they  pat¬ 
ronize  our  advertisers  freely  and  with  confidence.  We 
know  there  is  no  other  advertising  medium  in  the  world 
more  valuable.  Our  old  and  large  advertisers  who  have 
used  this  journal  for  many  years  all  say  so,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  should  be  so.  The  select  and  reliable 
character  of  the  advertisements,  their  neat  printing  on 
small  pages  where  they  arc  readily  seen,  and  the  long 
time  each  paper  is  before  the  readers  for  study  and  refer¬ 
ence,  are  all  useful  to  the  advertiser. 

Metallic  Blaster  Pail. — “L.  W.  P.’% 
Marshfield,  Vt.  Butter  for  shipment  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  packed  in  tin-pails,  with  water  tight  cov¬ 
ers.  The  brine  does  not  corrode  the  tin,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  so  far  with  these  packages  is  favorable.  There 
are  many  important  points  in  favor  of  metallic  packages, 
such  as  cheapness,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  loss  of 
weight,  and  loss  of  quality  in  transit  and  storage.  The 
Metallic  Butter  Package  Co.,  150  Chambers  St.,  Now 
York,  are  now  making  a  tin-pail  with  close  fitting  wood¬ 
en  cover,  and  weighing  only  5  lbs.,  which  seems  to  he 
what  is  wanted  by  dairymen. 


Catalogues  Received. 


The  following  are  the  catalogues  received  up  to  Feb. 
15th.  Others  will  he  found  noticed  in  January.  The 
enumeration  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  give  one  undue  prominence  over  others: 

SEEDSMEN. 

Unless  specially  mentioned,  the  catalogues  offer  both 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.  Y.  Gen¬ 
eral  stock,  with  special  attention  to  grass  and  grain  seeds. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  st.,  N.  Y.  An  illus¬ 
trated  treatise  of  nearly  200  pages,  rather  than  a  catalogue. 

Baoo  &  Batchelder,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  offer  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  87G  Broadway,  N.Y.,  has  two  neat 
catalogues,  giving  vegetables  and  flowers  separately. 

Briggs  &  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Whether  we  con¬ 
sider  its  size  or  elaborate  character,  this  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  catalogue.  It  offers  many  novelties. 

Chase  Bros.  &  Woodward,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  highly  illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds,  fruits,  etc., 
many  of  which  are  of  their  own  raising. 

Cole  &  Brother,  Pella,  Iowa,  raise  seeds  and  offer 
chromos  to  purchasers. 

D.  T.  Curtis  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  three  cata¬ 
logues,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  novelties. 

Henry  A.  Dreer’s  catalogue  is  in  the  form  of  Dreer’s 
Garden  Calendar,  and  very  full. 

James  Fleming,  67  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y.,  offers,  besides 
seeds,  various  implements  and  garden  appliances. 

J.  A.  Foote,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A  well  selected  as¬ 
sortment. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is  best  known 
for  liis  vegetables,  but  he  has  flowers  also — and  squashes. 

James  R.  V.  Hawkins,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
also  several  new  potatoes  not  generally  known. 

R.  D.  nAWLEY,  Hartford,  Conn.,  besides  engravings  of 
vegetables  and  implements,  gives  one  of  the  new  State 
House. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortlandtst.,  N.  Y.,  give 
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fine  colored  plates  of  flowers,  and  one  of  tlie  new  Early 
Summer  Cabbage. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the  oldest  bouses, 
but  keeps  pace  with  the  novelties. 

A.  Howard  &  Co.,  Pontuosuc,  Ill.,  lias  bulbs  and  plants 
as  well  as  seeds. 

David  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  add  to 
the  catalogue  of  their  well  known  seeds,  a  useful  Rural 
Register  and  Almanac. 

G.  A.  Law,  Roslindale,  near  Boston,  Mass.  Also  bulbs 
and  vegetable  p'ants. 

Joiin  F.  Otwell,  St.  Mary’s,  Ont.,  Canada,  is  a  market 
gardener,  who  now  puts  out  his  first  catalogue  of  seeds. 
A  very  creditable  attempt. 

Plant  Seed  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  send  a  large  and 
elegant  catalogue,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  form  of  an 
Almanac. 

Perry  &  Robinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  premiums 
for  the  best  plants  raised  from  their  seeds. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has,  as  his  catalogue 
shows,  a  seed  store,  besides  his  nursery  and  florists’  es¬ 
tablishment. 

R.  H.  Siiumway.  Rockford,  III.,  sends  his  Annual  Il¬ 
lustrated  Garden  Guide. 

Wm.  II.  Spooner,  Boston,  Mass.,  sends  a  Gardening 
Guide;  full,  neat,  and  instructive. 

J.  M.  Tiiorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St..  N.  Y.  City,  send 
four  neat  catalogues,  vegetable,  flower,  and  tree  seeds, 
a  wholesale  trade  list,  and  all  full  of  the  best. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  calls  his  catalogue  a 
Floral  Guide;  he  says  that  it  is  so  good  that  the  post- 
office  clerks  or  some  one  else  steal  it,  that  is  why  people 
Complain  of  not  getting  it — He  has  a  German  edition. 

Washburn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  their  Cultivator’s 
Gli  de  offer  all  the  “Boston  notions.” 

H.  Young,  York,  Pa.,  h  is  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
as  well  as  plants  of  various  kinds. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Some  of  these  are  also  largely  engaged  in  flower  grow¬ 
ing — where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  mentioned,  as  is  any 
specialty. 

S.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.,  also  young  evergreens. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.  Peaches  a  specialty. 

Also  flowers. 

Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Peaches  in  large 
quantities. 

Bronson,  Hopkins,  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  send  their 
wholesale  trade  list. 

A-  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  Ill.,  has  a  full  assortment 
of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

Robt.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan.  Ill.,  evergreen  and 
other  forest  tree  seedlings  are  offered  by  the  million. 

Benj.  A.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  offer  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees. 

Eli.wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  extent 
of  this  establishment  is  shown  by  its  catalogues,  of  which 
we  have  four,  covering  fruit,  ornamental,  green-house  and 
every  other  department. 

A.  IIance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  also  green-house 
plants. 

C.  L.  IIoag,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Grapevines  and  straw¬ 
berries. 

IIoopes  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  include 
ornamental  plants. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  specially  grapes. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  have  a  very 
full  catalogue,  including  many  new  and  rare  ornamental 
trees.  They  make  a  specialty  of  the  finer  kinds  of  clematis. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.,  specially  hedge 
and  ornamental  plants,  tree  seeds,  greenhouse. 

Otto  &  Achelis,  Westchester,  Pa.  Also  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seedling  and  other  small  stock. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  specialties, 
evergreens,  camellias,  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Del.  Peaches  a  spec¬ 
ialty. 

Richardson  &  Vail,  Geneva,  N  Y.  A  wholesale  list 
with  some  very  low  prices. 

JonN  Saul,  Washington,  D.C.  Also  greenhouse  plants. 

J.  H.  Simpson,  Knox  Nurseries,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Wholesale  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  O.  Seedling 
chestnut  trees  a  specialty — also  florists’  plants. 

E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Peppermint-roots 
also. 

N.  M.  Thompson,  St.  Francis,  Wis.  Evergreen  and 
deci  Inous  tree  seedlings. 

FLORISTS. 

Many  of  the  nurserymen  are  also  florists;  see  the  cata¬ 
logues  enumerated  above. 

Bellevue  Nursery  Co.,  II.  E.  Chitty,  Sup’t.,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J..  Some  fine  novelties. 

D.  II.  Brown  &  Sons,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Also 
vegetable  plants. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.  Roses  a 
specialty. 

R.  G.  IIanpord,  Columbus,  O.  A  very  full  list. 


Peter  Henderson,  35  Cortlandt  st..,  N.  Y.,  and  Jersey 
City  flights,  N.  J.  Amply  illustrated — unusually  fine 
colored  plate  of  roses. 

Long  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  a  plant  catalogue, 
besides  a  useful  little  work,  the  Home  Florist. 

W.  F.  Massey  &  Co.,  Chestertown,  Md.  Their  dollar 
collections  afford  plants  very  cheap. 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon,  Ill.  A  special  rose  list 
and  very  full. 

Henry  S.  Rupp,  Shiremanstown,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
A  special  catalogue  of  plants  sent  by  mail. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  wonderful 
rare  plant  catalogue  of  Mr.  S.  was  noticed  some  months 
ago.  This  contains  mainly  bedding  plants  and  gladiolus. 

E.  Y.  Teas  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  A  fine  rose-list 
with  many  novelties. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  seed  dealers  generally  keep  garden  implements  of 
all  kinds,  and  some  have  those  for  farm  work. 

Bramiiall  &  Co.,  128  Chambers  st.,  N.  Y.,  manufacture 
children’s  carriages,  wagons,  and  sleds,  of  all  kinds  in 
great  variety. 

A.  E.  Cooper,  Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  Y.  Balcony  and 
other  strong  and  elegant  chairs. 

Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Conn.  Stock  of  various 
kinds.  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys  a  specialty. 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
offers,  among  other  things,  the  much  talked  of  Essex 
pigs,  and  the  productive  and  popular  Late  Rose  potatoes. 

IIigganum  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Higgauum, 
Conn.,  publish  a  New  England  Almanac,  from  which 
their  own  manufactures  are  not  omitted. 

N.  Y.  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  (18!>  Broadway.  Various 
styles  of  Bickford  knitting  machines. 

Schenectady  Agricultural  Works,  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  are  carped  on  by  G.  Westinghouse  &  Co.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  farm  machines  and  implements, 
EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

William  Bull,  London,  S.  W.,  (Eng.).  Bulbs  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants — an  immense  list. 

Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.,  London,  Eng., 
have  also  a  house  in  Havre,  France.  They  are  among 
the  heaviest  wholesale  seed  dealers  abroad. 

J.  B.  Guii.lot,  Fils,  Lyons,  France.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  rose  houses  of  the  world,  and  their  stock  immense. 

Louis  Leroy,  Angers,  France.  Pabst  &  Esch,  N.  Y., 
agents.  Wholesale  catalogue. 

Joseph  Schwartz,  Lyons,  France.  New  roses. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France,  Pabst  & 
Esch,  No.  11  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.,  agents,  send  their  whole¬ 
sale  list  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  a  wonderfully  com¬ 
prehensive  document  it  is. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany.  Dried  and  preserved, 
as  well  as  living  greenhouse  plants. 


Americiin  DiiirymenN  Conven¬ 
tion, — The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
began  at  Utica  on  January  12th.  Delegates  from  New 
England,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  several  of  the  Western 
States,  and  Canada,  were  present.  Several  papers  were 
read,  and  discussions  held  upon  the  subjects  treated  in 
them.  The  most  noticable  points  brought  out  were  that 
poor  milk  is  caused  by  poor  feed  ;  corn-meal  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  satisfactory  feed  for  milch  cows,  and  must 
be  fed  with  great  caution;  bad  milk  makes  bad  butter 
and  cheese ;  too  much  acid  in  the  curd  makes  poor  and 
crumbly  cheese;  it  is  not  the  most  cream  that  makes  the 
most  butter,  some  creams  yield  three  times  as  much  but¬ 
ter  as  others ;  dairy  practice  can  not  be  regulated  by 
guess-work  ;  the  coming  butter-package  is  a  tin  one  that 
shall  cost  very  little,  and  will  not  be  returned ;  the  lower 
qualities  of  butter  are  the  most  difficult  of  sale,  and  drag 
down  the  whole  market  with  them  ;  the  best  qualities  of 
butter  never  stay  in  the  market  unsold  ;  the  steadily  im¬ 
proving  quality  of  American  cheese  is  extending  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  in  European  markets,  no  poor  dairy  products 
are  wanted  anywhere.  Generally  the  proceedings  were 
interesting  and  instructive.  That  portion  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  out  of  skim-milk,  and  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tallow  known  as  oleo-niargarine,  can  hardly  be 
called  instructive,  unless  it  be  to  the  unhappy  consumers 
of  the  cheese  and  so-called  butter,  who  may  thereby  be 
warned  against  using  any  abominable  adulteration  of  this 
kind.  It  is  very  strange  that  a  dairymen’s  association 
should  quietly  listen  to  an  endorsement  by  any  of  its 
officers  and  leaders  of  a  method  of  adulteration,  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  casting  doubt  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  products,  and  of  tending  to  diminish  the 
popular  demand  for  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
food.  Tallow,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  can  never 
become  a  dairy  product. 

.4  B’lovrertiiarden,  a»««l  no  Mninirc, 

— “  M.  N.  R..”  writes  from  Vermont:  “I  want  a  flower 
garden.  No  manure  of  any  kind  to  be.  had.  Can  I  use 
the  commercial  fertilizers?  If  so,  what  kind  is  the 


best  ?  ” — In  such  a  case  we  should  use  fine  bone,  or  some 
of  the  manures  made  with  dried  blood,  several  of  which 
are  advertised.  If  the  garden  is  not  a  large  one,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  making  during  the  coming 
season,  all  the  manure  that  will  be  needed  for  another 
year.  In  some  place  out  of  sight,  make  a  pit  2  or  3  feet 
deep,  and  of  convenient  size.  Begin  in  spring,  and 
gather  all  the  leaves  you  can  find  after  the  snow  is  off;  put 
these  into  the  pit,  add  every  bit  of  sod  from  trimmings 
of  paths,  or  what  can  he  had  from  the  road-side ;  throw 
in  all  weeds  that  have  not  gone  to  seed,  and  all  the  refuse 
vegetable  matter  of  the  place,  and  if  you  have  a  vegetable 
garden  too,  there  will  be  a  plenty.  Keep  all  this  moist 
with  chamber-slops  ;  if  it  gives  off  a  bad  smell,  throw 
on  a  coating  of  dry  earth.  Put  here  all  waste  vegetable 
and  animal  stuff  that  will  decay  ;  let  some  one  look  out 
for  the  manure  dropped  in  the  road  by  passing  animals, 
or,  if  you  live  on  a  paved  street,  sweep  the  portion  in 
front  of  your  place  once  a  week,  and  take  the  sweepings 
as  pay.  If  there  are  woods  near  by,  hire  some  one  to 
bring  a  load  or  two  of  the  earth,  provided  it  looks  rich. 
Save  all  twigs,  brush,  and  whatever  will  not  readily 
decay,  burn,  and  preserve  the  ashes.  See  if  any  neighbor 
throws  away  the  sweepings  of  his  hen-house  or  pigeon 
loft,  and  get  that  or  buy  it  if  for  sale.  It  must  be  a 
strange  [dace,  if,  with  a  little  attention  to  the  matter, 
you  can  not  get  together  all  the  manure  you  will  need. 

AS  a  m«l  si  rim  ED  siclt  s. — Upon  the  Annual 

“  Show  Bill,”  which  is  sent  to  canvassers  for  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  there  is  among  the  engravings  a  pair  of  Manda¬ 
rin  Ducks,  which  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  we 
are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  asking  where  the  birds  or 
their  eggs  may  be  had.  The  engraving  was  made  two  or 
three  years  ago,  of  a  pair  of  ducks  in  the  possession  of  a 
private  gentleman,  who  kept  them  for  the  great  beauty 
of  their  plumage.  The  birds  are  very  small,  and  they 
can  only  be  regarded  as  ornamental  water  fowls.  If  any 
have  eggs  for  sale,  they  will  do  well  to  advertise,  as  the 
enquiries  are  very  numerous. 

I£ul!>l>ei*  Slaocs  ior  Morses. — “J.  J. 

A.,”  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  The  rubber  shoes  for  horses 
you  wish  for  working  upon  salt  meadows,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  C.  M.  Moseman  &  Bro.,  114  Chambers  St.,  New 
York.  These  shoes  are  valuable  for  many  purposes  ;  for 
tender  feet ;  for  corns  ;  in  mowing  lawns,  the  surfaces 
of  which  should  not  be  marked  by  the  horse  shoes  ;  for 
quarter  crack  ;  contracted  hoofs  ;  interfering  ;  and  in 
breaking  colts. 

- —  . »i  <m—  - - 

“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

Feeding  Wheat  to  Stock. —  “G.  B.,”  Nebraska, 
writes  that  in  his  section  “all  the  farmers  are  feeding 
wheat,  and  generally  wiih  very  indifferent  results.  I  have 
done  better  than  some  others,  as  I  made  a  cutting-box, 
and  feed  chopped  food  entirely.” 

Wheat  vs.  Bran.  —  The  same  correspondent  asks, 
“  which  would  be  the  better  economy,  to  exchange  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  20  lbs.  of  bran  and  40  lbs.  of  shorts, 
or  to  have  it  chopped,  and  give  one-eighth  toll.  I  can  do 
either,  but  do  not  know  how  to  decide.”— I  feel  sure 
that  60  lbs.  of  wheat  are  worth  more  than  60  lbs.  of  bran 
and  shorts.  As  to  paying,  one-eight  for  grinding  the 
wheat,  I  am  not  so  certain.  If  I  had  the  wheat  in  the 
sheaves,  I  would  neither  thrash  it  or  grind  it.  I  would 
run  the  sheaves  through  a  feed-cutter,  and  feed  the  whole 
together.  We  frequently  do  this  with  oats.  The  wheat, 
straw,  and  chaff  would  then  be  all  mixed  up  together, 
and  the  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  if  fed  judiciously,  would 
digest  the  wheat. 

Feeding  Judiciously. — The  Deacon,  who  happened 
in  while  I  was  answering  tins  letter,  asked,  “what 
do  you  mean  by  feeding  judiciously  ?  ” — That  depends. 
In  this  case  I  meant  giving  the  horses  and  cows  no 
more  at  a  time  than  they  would  eat  np  clean,  without 
stopping  to  “  mouth  it  over,”  and  pick  out  the  grain. 
The  point  is  to  make  them  eat  grain  and  straw  together. 
I  would  far  rather  feed  horses  and  cows  whole  grain 
mixed  with  straw  or  hay,  than  to  feed  them  meal  alone.. 
The  chief  advantage  in  feeding  meal,  is  that  it  can  be  so 
mixed  with  cut  feed,  that  the  animals  can  not  separate 
the  meal  from  the  straw  and  hay. 

Feeding  Pigs. — “Would  you,”  asks  a  correspondi  nt 
at  Huntington,  Ind.,  “feed  spring  pigs  that  are  to  be 
slaughtered  in  November,  all  the  food  they  will  eat  all 
the  time,  or  would  you  just  feed  them  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  growing  order?  I  would  give  them  all 
they  would  eat  and  digest.  If  they  are  getting  too  fat, 
reduce  the  quality  of  their  food,  but  let  them  have  all 
they  want  of  something.  In  other  words,  I  would  let 
them  have  the  run  of  a  good  pasture,  and  give  them  corn 
and  slops  enough  to  keep  them  growing  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  If  they  seem  to  be  getting  too  fat,  ease  np  a 
little  on  the  corn,  but  let  them  have  all  the  slops  or  grass 
or  clover  they  will  eat. 
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Composition  of  Cohn  Cobs. — An  old  friend  in  Cana¬ 
da  asks  me  to  Inform  him  of  what  elements  a  corn  cob 
consists  ?  "—Of  precisely  the  same  elements  as  sawdust. 
In  fact,  when  you  come  to  elements,  all  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  In  this  sense  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  stick  of  celery  and  a  burdock, 
or  a  Canada  thistle.  Woody  fibre,  and  starch,  and  sugar, 
are  composed  of  the  same  elements.  But  we  need  not 
say  that,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  nutritive  value. 
A  green  corn  cob,  when  it  is  full  of  the  juices  which  are 
afterwards  organized  into  grain,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  dry  corn  cob  of  the  ripened  ear.  When  the 
latter  is  ground  fine,  I  presume  a  half  starved  sheep  or 
cow  can  digest  more  or  less  of  its  woody  fibre.  But  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  nutriment  enough  in 
the  cob  to  pay  for  the  grinding. 

Corn  vs.  Clover  for  Pigs. — “  J.  C.  C.,”  of  Indiana, 
writes,  “You  recommended  letting  pigs  run  on  clover 
pasture  in  summer.  I  have  good  land  to  produce  corn. 
It  averages  one  year  with  another  CO  bushels  per  acre. 
The  same  land  will  bring  a  very  heavy  crop  of  clover.  It 
costs  me  about  10  cts.  a  bushel,  to  raise  and  put  the  corn 
in  the  crib.  Now  which  is  worth  the  most  to  the  pigs, 
deducting  expenses,  the  corn  or  the  clover?” — The  two 
together  are  cheaper  than  either  alone.  But  can  you 
raise  corn  and  put  it  in  the  crib  for  10  cents  a  bushel.  It 
costs  me  more  than  that  to  put  it  in  the  crib,  after  it  is 
raised  and  cut  up. 

Buckwheat  for  Manure. — Dr.  Harlan,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  writes  me  that  on  the  14th  of  last  July,  he 
had  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  sowed  on  one-third  of  an 
acre  of  old  potato  ground,  which  had  been  manured 
with  mineral  manure  for  the  potatoes.  On  the  3rd  of 
September  the  buckwheat  was  in  full  bloom,  and  stood 
about  four  feet  high.  A  square  foot  of  it  carefully  cut, 
weighed  lhf  lbs.  or  27  tons  per  acre,  produced  in  51  days 
at  a  cost  of  about  9  cents  per  ton.  While  the  crop  was 
growing,  half  a  bushel  of  winter  wheat  was  sown  on  the 
third  acre.  The  cop  was  then  cut  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  Why  not  have  plowed  the  crop  under  ?  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  says  Dr.  H.,  “  ‘  one  inch  of  straw,’  according  to 
John  Johnson,  ‘  put  on  after  sowing  the  wheat,  would 
save  it  from  the  winds  and  frosts  of  winter,’  and  he  also 
says,  ‘  one  load  of  manure  on  top,  is  worth  two  plowed 
nnder.’  And  do  not  the  English  farmers  tell  us  that 
wheat  should  be  sown  on  solid  ground.  Hence  the  rea¬ 
son  of  their  heavy  steam  presser,  used  to  consolidate  the 
earth  before  seeding.” — All  this  is  very  well,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  result.  Still  I  doubt  if  the  plan  will 
usually  be  a  good  one.  The  growth  of  the  buckwheat 
must  extract  an  immense  amount  of  water  from  the  soil, 
and  leave  the  land  so  dry  that  the  wheat  would  often  fail 
to  germinate  until  late  in  the  fall. 

When  do  You  Sow  Plaster  ?— Usually  in  the  winter, 
or  while  the  ground  is  frozen  in  the  spring.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  this  is  the  best  time,  but  I  like  to  draw  the 
plaster  while  the  roads  are  good,  and  I  have  no  conveni¬ 
ent  place  to  stow  it  away,  and  so  we  sow  it  from  the 
wagon  at  once.  We  put  a  boy  to  drive,  and  one  man  on 
each  side  the  wagon,  and  another  behind  to  scatter  the 
plaster  as  far  as  they  can  throw  it.  We  put  on  two 
bushels  per  acre,  mere  or  less.  We  are  not  particular,  as 
plaster  is  cheap.  This  winter  we  are  sowing  it  on  all 
the  clover,  and  on  the  fall-plowed  fields  where  barley  is 
to  be  sown  in  the  spring. 

Mangels  and  Carrots  on  Swamp  Land. — Mr.  P. 
Malcolm,  of  Ontario,  has  some  swamp  land  which  he 
flowed  last  year  to  mangel  wurzel  and  white  Belgian  car¬ 
rots.  “The  mangels  came  up  badly,”  he  says,  “and 
what  did  come  grew  very  feebly  for  a  good  while.  Later 
in  the  season  the  tops  grew  very  fast,  but  the  roots  were 
miserable.  The  carrots  yielded  a  very  good  crop.” — As 
a  rule,  I  think  the  best  mangels  are  grown  on  rather 
heavy,  well-worked  and  richly  manured  upland.  The 
roots  are  certainly  more  nutritious  on  such  land  than 
those  grown  on  low,  swampy,  or  alluvial  soils. 

Northern  Spy  Apples.— “S.  L.  S.,”  Orwell,  Vt., 
raised  6  Northern  Spy  apples  the  past  year  that  weighed 
5  lbs.  6  oz.  That  will  do.  He  wants  me  to  tell  him  all 
about  my  orchard.  There  is  nothing  to  tell  The  only 
way  to  raise  choice  apples,  like  the  Northern  Spy,  is  to 
plant  the  trees  on  thoroughly  drained  land.  Make  and 
keep  the  soil  rich,  prune  properly,  keep  the  bark  clean 
by  washing  the  trunks  and  large  limbs  with  lye  or  car¬ 
bolic  soap  suds,  and,  last  but  not  least,  thin  out  the  fruit 
when  the  trees  are  overloaded.  My  own  orchard  is  in 
grass,  and  I  keep  the  land  rich  by  top-dressing  with  ma¬ 
nure,  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  or  any  thing  which  “  comes 
handy.”  and  eating  the  grass  close  all  the  time  with  sheep. 


Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association. 

— The  sixth  winter  meeting  of  this.Association  began  at 
Montpelier,  on  the  20t.h  of  January.  The  Hon.  E.  D. 
Mason,  of  Richmond,  Vt.,  delivered  the  opening  address, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  Vermont  dairy  products,  which  had  resulted  from  the 


association  of  the  dairymen,  had  benefited  the  State 
more  than  any  other  one  thing.  Papers  were  read  upon 
the  value  of  cheese  as  food,  and  upon  cooking  food  for 
stock,  in  which  no  new  ideas  were  developed.  Prof.  L. 
B.  Arnold,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  some  remarks  upon 
the  good  fruits  of  the  Association,  said  that  the  value  of 
the  Vermont  butter  had  doubled  since  the  Association 
was  formed.  Twenty  live  men  in  a  dairy  county  in  New 
York,  had  been  able  to  demolish  old  fogy  notions,  and 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dairy  interests  more 
than  all  the  butter  makers  of  the  whole  State  could  have 
done  single  handed.  An  exhibition  of  butter  was  held 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting;  the  first  premium,  a  Fair¬ 
banks’  platform  scale,  offered  by  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  was  awarded  to  Judge  Alvey  Stone,  of 
Chittenden,  Vt.  Samples  of  “gilt  edged”  butter,  sold 
in  the  Boston  market,  were  exhibited,  some  of  which 
were  very  fine,  and  some  were  regarded  as  inferior  to 
common  butter.  A  sample  which  sold  at  $1.25  per 
pound,  was  adjudged  by  the  members  to  be  the  second 
in  quality.  The  best  was  made  by  S.  Adams,  of  Mason 
Village,  N.  n.,  but  it  was  not  the  highest  priced.  So 
much  really  fine  butter  is  seldom  seen  on  exhibition,  at 
one  time,  and  the  Boston  “  gilt  edged  ”  furnished  the 
Vermont  dairymen  with  a  standard  of  excellence,  at 
which  they  may  aim  in  their  own  dairies. 


The  People’s  Force  Pumps. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Awarded  medal  of  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  nil  competitors  for  1873 
and  1S74.  For  House  and  Out-doors. 
For  Wells  from  6  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

The  Public  are  cautioned  to  look 
for  the  name,  “People’s  Pump, 
Patented  Aug. 31,  181)9,’’  cast  on  the 
lid,  to  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
article,  and  to  avoid  litigation. 

Send  Postal  Card  tor  Circulars. 
General  Agencies: 

W.  H.  Banks  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 
J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  (). 
E.  H.  Leibev,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
T.  J.  I tiley, 'Houston,  Texas. 
Frothingham  &  Workman,  Mon¬ 
treal,  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  McConilie,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla. 

Jas.  H.  Billington  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
J.  H.  Woolsey  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dunham,  Carrigan*  Co.,  Ag.  for  Pac.  C„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOW  TO  OROW  CAg|JA&ON 

and  make  Tuberose  Bloom,  sent  free  to  all  who 
address  CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED. 

We  have  a  lot  as  choice  as  any  ever  offered  for  sale.  We 
warrant  every  grain  of  it  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1874.  We 
know  it  to  be  fresh  and  good,  and  will  mail  samples  for 
testing  to  any  that  may  desire  it. 

Our  prices  for  the  next  30  days  will  be  as  follows  : 

1  to  10  Bushels . per  bushel  ...$6.00 

10 to 30  “  .  “  “  ....  5.50 

30  bushels  and  over .  “  “  5.00 

PLANT  SEED  COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  9, 1875.  Wholesale  Seed  Dealers. 

Established  1845. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
Of  ftiew  and  !f?are  Plants, 
For  f  875, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

IIOVE Y  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ROCHESTER 

COMMERCIAL 

[Established  18  'O.j  NURSERIES. 

PRTNG  Price  Li  st.  per  doz.,  100,  and  1000,  of  Trees 
mid  Plants.  incluSiing  a  select  list  of  Specialties 
and  Novelties,  FREE  to  all.  Beautiful  new  Orna¬ 
mental  Catalogue,  10  cts.  Address 

W.  S.  IiITTIiF,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Smith’s  Superior  Onion  Seed. 

Warranted  FRESH,  PUKE,  RELIABLE. 

Onion  seed  growing  is  a  specialty  with  me,  and  I  have 
testimonials  from  over  30  States  and  Territories  where  my 
seed  was  used  in  1874. 

Sent  free  by  mall  as  follows  5 
Early  Round  Yellow  Danvers. .  .  .Per  oz.,  30c.;  per  lb.,  $4.25 

Large  Red  Wethersfield .  “  25c.;  14  $3.25 

White  Portugal,  or  Silverskin .  44  30c.;  4*  $4  00 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order.  Address 

EDWARD  SMITH,  Coila,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


¥  ASE’S  IMPR<UE»  IMPERIAL 

SUGAR  BEET.— The  best  to  raise  for  stock.  Seed 
1  oz.flOc. ;  M  lb.,  25c.;  K  lb.,  50c. ;  lib.,  90c.;  4  lbs.,  $3125. 
Potatoes,  by  mail :  Snowflake,  1  lb.  75c. ;  4  lbs.,  $2.50 ;  Early 
Vermont,  Compton's  Surprise,  and  Brownell's  Beauty,  each, 
1  lb.,  40c.;  4  lbs.,  $1.00:  by  express  (2nd  size),  1  peck,  75c.  i 
K  bush.,  $1.25 ;  bush.,  $2.00 ;  bbl,  $5.00. 

White  Probsteier  Oats,  M  bushel,  75c. ;  bushel,  $1.25. 
Address,  DAVID  R.  WOOD,  Morrisville,  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS  and  POTATOES. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Collections  in  the  IT.  S.— 
Everything  warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogues  and  Price 
Lists  free.  Address 

REISIG  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

KNOX  NURSERIES,  Estab’d  in  1851. 

General  supplies  for  Nurserymen,  Agents,  and  Planters! 
cheap,  well  grown,  and  true  to  name. 

J.  H.  SIMPSON,  Vincennes,  Ind. 


IDI’IAIC  Souvenir  du  Congress,  Strawberries, 
-ST  &c.  Cions  of  Souvenir  du  Congress,  Brockworth  Park, 
and  other  new  pears;  al>o  of  new  apples.  Best  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  &c.  Eggs  from  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks, 
and  other  choice  fowls.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ROSES 


Fine  everblooming  and  other  roses  sent 
safely  by  mail  post-paid  everywhere,  and 
their  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

6  for  SI  5  14  for  S2.  A  splendid  premium  rose  with 
each  package  when  ten  cents  is  added.  A  large  collection 
of  bedding  plants,  shrubbery,  &c.  CATALOGUE 
FREE  TO  ALL.  Address 

JOSEPH  T.  PHILLIPS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WK7'ilsoii*s  Early  Blackberry,  $20  per  1,000. 
™  *  Strawberries,  10  varieties.  Raspberries— Brandy  wine, 
Herstine,  Saunders,  Highland  Hardy,  &c.  Berry  Baskets  and 
Crates.  R.  H.  HAINES,  Malden-on-tlie-Hud?on,  N.  Y. 


Wilson  Strawberries,  $2  per  M.  ;  Dorchester 

Blackberries,  Best  kind.  $7;  Mammoth  Cl.  and  Doo¬ 
little  Rasps.,  $7.  Sweet  Corn,  large  and  earliest,  new,  20  cts. 
pt.  S.  f.  DUFFELL,  Yard  Ville,  N.  Jersey. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
FREE.  Address 

W.  H.  REID, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TPOUIOUfA  jNUatJSEBCY.— The  largest  and 
Bt  Best  Small  Fruits,  Trees  and  Plants  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  kinds.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  32  pages,  tell¬ 
ing  what  and  how  to  plant,  with  :16  years'  experience. 

\VM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


EARLY  CHAMPION 

GRAPE. 

Best  early  Grape  known.  Tiro  weeks  earlier  than  H.  Pro¬ 
lific.  Charles  Downing  and  P.  Barry  caH  it  superior  to  it  in 
both  beauty  and  quality.  Fruit  large  and  handsome. 
Bunches  compact,  color  and  appearance  of  Concord.  Vig¬ 
orous  grower.  Immense  bearer.  $1  each ;  $10  per  dozen, 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

DONNELLY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

choicest  kinds,  for  sale  by  E.  P.  ROE,  (author  of”  Play  and 
IT o fit  in  my  Garden,"  "  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr,"’ &c.). 
Send  for  Circular.  Address  at 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AMAZON  RED  RASPBERRY. 

300  per  cent  ahead  of  all  other  varieties.  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
culars  with  origin,  &c.,  Free.  (Special  rates  to  dealers.) 
Plants  per  doz.  and  100  sent  by  mail.  (Best  of  reference 
given.)  Address  J.  &  w.  K.  JUDEFINI). 

Edesville,  Kent  Co.,  Md.. 
Proprietors  Amazon  Nurseries. 


CE>o  «ni:ig,  Albany  Keedling, 

9  Kentucky  and  Boyden’s  No.  30  Strawberry  Plants,  $3 
per  1,000.  Wilson  Early  Blackberries,  $18  per  1,000.  Kit- 
tattinnv  B.  B.,  $12  per  1,000.  Brandywine  Raspberry,  $20  per 
1.000.  Cherry  Currants,  $5  per  100.  C.  C.  Asparagus,  1  year, 
$4  per  1.000.  Concord  Grapes,  25  cts.  each.  Snowflake  Po¬ 
tatoes,  60  ets.  per  lb. ;  $4  per  peck. 

Price-List  on  application. 

SAMI  EL  €.  DE  COU, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  IV.  J, 


GRAPE  VINES. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

Besides  a  fine  stock  of  all  Leading  Varieties,  we  offer 
the  Largest  Assortment  and  Best  Collection  of  New 
and  Rare  Sorts.  Plants  warranted  genuine  and  of  the 
Best  Quality.  Price  Lists  gratis. 

Address,  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


O  A  A  /Wk  /h  Strawberry  and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
/  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Nursery 
Stock  at7low  prices.  Address  CHAS.  BLACK,  Village 
Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TURNER’S  RASPBERRY. 

SEND  to  Headquarters  for  genuine  plants  of  the  original 
stock,  50  cents  per  10,  $1  per  25.  by  mail ;  $2  per  100 ;  low 
per  1,000,  or  will  exchange. 

ISAAC  BALDWIN, 

P.  O.  Box,  334,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 


S15  TO  $25  PER  DAY! 

Lo^al  Agents  wanted  to  s<*ll  Bickford’s  Celebrated 
Automatic  Family  Knitting  Machines. 

Extraordinary  inducements  ottered  to  first-class  General 
Agents  For  Circular  and  full  partimibirs.  address 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE  MFG.  C0„ 

Sole  Manuiaelurers.  ttrattlrhoio.  Yt» 
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L'ADIESVA. 


Sent  safely  2,000  miles. 

15  Verbenas,  15  kinds.  -  -  §1  00 

12  Basket-plants,  12  kinds,  -  1  00 

12  Bedding-plants,  12  kinds,  1  00 
8  Boses.  8  kinds,  -  -  1  00 

8  Geraniums,  8  kinds,  -  -  100 

All  named  sorts,  our  choice. 

100  other  things  cheap. 

A  premium  offered  to  clubs. 

A  60-page  Catalogue  free. 

21st  year,  4<>o  acres,  11  greenhouses. 
STORKS,  HARRISON  CO. 
Paiuesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


SENT  GfiSATIS. 

CHEAP  ENOUGH. 

I  will  send  gratis  on  application  a  46  Page  Catalogue,  with 
descriptions  and  testimonials  of  all  my  new  early  and  late 
well  tested  Peaches,  with  much  valuable  information  of 
what  and  how  to  plant,  witli  the  exact  rotation  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  all  varieties.  I  offer  10  New  Peaches,  to  be  obtained 
■Of  no  other  Nurseries,  tliisseason.  I  have  a  large  Stock  of 
the  following  varieties  at  reduced  rates:  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Alexander.  All  of  the 
above  kinds  are  from  one  to  two  week;  earlier  than  anv 
other  known  varieties.  Also  several  new  valuable  late 
Peaches,  among  them  one  large,  well  tested  Peach,  ripen¬ 
ing  two  weeks  after  all  other  Peaches  are  gone;  two 
shipments  of  this  Peach  were  made  to  Europe  in  fall  of  1873 
via  steamer  from  Baltimore,  both  lots  arrived  out  in  good 
order.  All  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  furnished  at  Reduced 
Rates.  No.  1  Apple  Trees,  6  to  8  ft.,  at  15c.  each,  or  $12  per  100. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Verbenas  by  mail,  20  strong  plants 
for  $1.00;  100  for  $4.50;  1,000  for 
$40.00.  Bv  Express,  50  for  $2.00 ; 
100  for  $3.00;  1,000  lor  $25.00.  All 
strong  and  healthy.  Our  strain  of 
Verbena  Seed  will  produce  more 
first-class  flowers  than  any  other 
in  the  market.  20  cts.  per  packet ; 
5  packets  lor  75  cts.  Sendforour 
New  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Plants.  W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
(late  Massey  &  Hudson.) 
Chestertowu,  Maryland. 


100,000 

VERBENAS 

IN 

100 

VARIETIES. 


Nurserymen  and  Dealers 

Will  find  it  an  advantage  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  us.  Our  stock  of  lead¬ 
ing  articles,  as  well  as  of  specialties 
and  novelties,  is  always  full.  Address 

Thr  IIeikes  Nurseries  Co., 

Dayton,  0. 


SPRING-  OF  ’75 

is  near  at  hand,  and  we  have  the  finest  stock  of  FLOW¬ 
ERING  and  ORNAMENTAL.  PLANTS  we  ever 
offered,  including  Roses  in  great  variety.  Home  and  Bedding 
Plants  in  great  quantity,  and  cheaper  than  ever. 

Order  early  and  get  the  best. 

L.  B.  CASE,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Send  to  STORRS,  HARRISON  &  €0., 

Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio., 

For  their  new  Catalogues  of  Trees,  Plants,  &e.,  free. 

No.  1— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees, &C. 
No.  2—  “  “  “  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

No.  3— Sweet  Chestnut  Circular,  with  other  Forest  Trees. 
No.  4— Wholesale,  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only. 

No.  5— Special  Wholesale,  for  Florists  of  Greenhouse  Plants, 
&c.  21st  year.  400  Acres,  11  Greenhouses. 

Roses  for  the  Million! 

12  choice  Roses,  assorted  Colors,  sent  by  mail  for  $1.  Al¬ 
ways  give  satisfaction.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon.Ill. 

$150  Doz.  Teas,  Bourbons,  and  Noisette 
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B.  P.  CRITCHELL,  CINCINNATI. 

THE  NEW 

DOUBLE  BLUE  LOBELIA. 

Nice  plants  by  mail,  4  for  $1.00. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  Clicstertown,  Md. 

THE  TEBO  NURSERIES  CO. 

CLINTON,  MO.,  offer  in  special  quantities,  newes,  and 
other  Crabs.  Peaches,  Wild  Goose  Plums,  Apples, 
Apple  Seedlings,  and  Root  Grafts.  Send  for  prices. 

MlWiffi  1P1LUM — most  valuable  plum — best 
quality,  hardy,  withstands  the  Curculio.  My  root-cut¬ 
tings  are  as  sure  to  grow  and  as  easily  managed  as  seedlings, 
making  fine  salable  trees  in  two  years,  and  bear  fruit  the 
third.  100  root-cuttings,  prepaid  by  mail,  for  $3.50. 

A.  L.  SMALL,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

Trees,  Slm-nhs,  Vines,  Plants. — 

New  Catalogue  with  prices  sent  free  to  any  address. 

EDWIN  ALLEN, 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 

Select  harden  See4is— carefully  grown 
from  fine  selected  stock,  warranted  Fresh  and  Pure.  My 
Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1875  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  R,  V,  HAWKINS.  Goshen,  N.  y. 


L 


A  MANUAL 

7 Of  all  Garden  Requisites, 

Seeds,  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c., 

For  PRIVATE  or  MARKET  CARDENS, 


\ 


FLORISTS  and  FARMERS 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

JAMES  FLEMING, 

07  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


:/ 


By  the  100, 1,000, 10,000,  or  100,000.  Wilson’s 
Alba n y, Charles  Downi it g, Triomphe  tie  Gaud. 
Also  Monarch  of  the  West,  Col.  Cheney,  Boy- 
den’s  No.  30,  Black  Defiance,  Kentucky,  Lcn- 


M USG ROVE’S  PATENT 

Hand  Class,  Propagating  Frames, 
and  Fern-Case. 

By  the  use  of  the  hand 
glass  Tomatoes,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Melons, Squash, and 
a  large  variety  of  Vege¬ 
tables  can  be  had  several 
weeks  earlier.  Our  Pro¬ 
pagating  Frame  should 
be  used  by  every  one 
growing  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Our  Fern-Case  is 
the  best  in  the  market— 
the  ventilating  principle 
is  employed  in  all  these 
Cases— made  of  zinc  and 
will  last  a  life-time— no 
putty  or  paint  Is  used. 
Send  for  Circular. 
MTJSGROVE  &  SON, 

348  &  350  West  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


ning’s  White  and  Brown’s  Woniicr,  in  large 
quantities.  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  «St  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Native  Evergreens. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor-Vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Hem¬ 
lock.  AlsoLarch.  5  to  12  inches  high  at  $3  per  1,000 ;  $10  for 
5,000.  Packing  free.  JAS.  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

To  the  trade,  nice  transplanted  stock,  9  to  12  inches,  $4.00 
per  100;  $25.00  per  1,000.-15  to  18  inches,  $6.00  per  100;  $40.00 
per  1,000.-20  to  24  inches,  $8.00  per  100  ;  $60.00  per  1,000.  Ca¬ 
pital  stock  for  transplanting  or  hedges.  Address 
STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  PaineBVille,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


CHGSCE  SEEH  POTATOES. 

Browned,  Eureka,  Snowflake,  Carpenter’s  Seedling,  Ice 
Cream,  Brownell’s  Beauty,  Early  Vermont,  Brownell's  Non¬ 
such,  Early  Favorite,  Compton’s  Surprise,  Red  Jacket,  Con¬ 
cord,  and  others,  at  low  prices.  Warranted  Genuine.  Be¬ 
fore  purchasing,  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Select 
Garden  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  for  1875.  Sent  free. 

J.  R.  V.  HAWKINS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Late  Kose  Potatoes. 

Price,  $3.50  per  barrel.  Three  Barrels  for  $10.  They  are 
worth  trying.  Order  early.  Address, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NOEWAY  SPETJ0E.  6iC%6.r 

50,000  Fruit  Trees  ;  full  assortment.  ROSES,  Shrubs  and 
Evergreens.  At  Wholesale  or  Retail.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


£5  EVERGREENS  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

“  15  Arbor  Vitae,  5  Weeping  Spruce,  and  5  Balsam  Fir, 

nice  plants,  6  to  10  Inches,  post-paid,  for  $1.00. 

200.000 

Transplanted  Arbor  Vitae,  4  to  8  inches.  $10.00  per  1,000.  Cata¬ 
logues  witli  directions  for  planting  mailed  for  stamp. 

WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  Allen’s  Corner,  Maine. 


CHERRY  USEE  NURSERY, 

WEST  NEWBURY,  MASS. 

25,000  Pcacli— including  the  new  varieties. 

10,000  Norway  Spruce— extra  large  and  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  other  Nursery  Stock  in  variety. 

Wholesale  Catalogues  free.  Address 

T.  C.  THURLOW,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Million  Niirsei’y  (ilrown  Ever- 

”  green  Seedlings,  1.  2  and  3  years  old.  Tree  Seeds 
by  the  put.,  oz.  and  ib.  Send  for  Wholesale  Price-List. 

II.  M.  THOMPSON,  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 


GRAPE  VINES, 

Grown  especially  for  the  Trade,  very  fine, 
and  at  low  prices.  CONCORD,  HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC  and  MARTHA,  in  large  quantities. 
A.  HANCE  &  SON  N urserymen  &  Florists, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


VW*  500,000  Grape  Vines  For  Sale!! 

Cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Concord,  1  year,  $30 
per  1,000.  Select  and  two  years,  $40  to  $.‘,0.  Delaware, 
Martha,  Catawba,  Eumelan,  Rogers,  and  any  other  Varieties, 
very  extra  and  cheap.  Address 

Dr.  11.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 


GRAPE-VINES. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  Extra  quality. 
Prices  Reasonable.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


V  A  W  V  t  Thebestandearliestlarge  WhiteGrape. 
J  JisL  B  f  JL  •  A  pure  Concord  Seedling,  of  greatly  im¬ 
proved  quality.  Perfectly  healthy, hardy, and  reliable.  Ripens 
fully  two  weeks  before  Concord.  Strong  one-year  plants, $1 .50 
each,  or  $12  per  doz. ;  2  years,  $2  each,  $18  per  doz. ;  post-paid, 
if  desired  ;  20,000  Delaware  Layers,  $50  to  $150  per  1,000.  All 
oilier  valuable  varieties  of  Grape-vines  cheap.  Also,  OHIO 
BEAUTY  Potato— a  new  seedling,  G  years  tested.  The  best 
medium  late  variety.  Productive,  healthy,  handsome,  and  in 
quality  best  for  "all  seasons.  Per  pound,  $1  ;  three  pounds, 
$2, post-paid ;  per  imshel.hy  freight  or  express, $20.  Illustrated 
Circulars  free.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


NO  THORNS  TO  SCRATCH ! 

HOOSAC  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY 

Quality  and  Productiveness  unequalled.  Hardy.  Never 
lias  winter  killed.  One  plant  bv  mail.  50  cts. ;  6  plants,  $2.25 ; 
12  plants,  $4,00.  Full  history,  plate  and  testimonials,  free  to 
all.  Address  FRANK  FORD.  Ravenna,  O. 

Discount  to  Granges  and  dealers,  on  large  orders. 


WANTED 

LADY. 


(W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.  want  a  lady  in 
every  village  and  neighborhood  to  sell 
Flowers  and  Flower  Seed  on  com¬ 
mission.  Address  us  at  Riverbank 
Gardens,  Clicstertown.  Maryland. 


A  II  wishing  to  E*Iant  should  send  for  a  De- 

-cA.  script! vc  Price-List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  It oses  and  Bedding 
Plants,  WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


SEEP  POTATOES. 

Ice  cream  originated  with  the  undersigned,  unapproacha¬ 
ble  by  any  other  in  quality ;  the  best  keepers  in  cultivation. 
Its  season  is  medium  early.  By  mail,  prepaid,  4  lbs,  $1 : 
by  express  or  freight,  charges  paid  by  purchaser,  1  peck  $1 ;  1 
bushel  $2.50 :  1  hoi,  $6.  Carpenter’s  Seedling  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  4  lb,  $1,  by  express,  1  peck,  $1 ;  1  bushel,  $2.50.  Orders 
filled  promptly,  and  sent  as  soon  as  weattier  permits. 

A.  N.  HOUSE,  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES. — Early  Vermont  and  Brow¬ 
nell’s  Beauty.  Price,  either  variety :  Per  Pound,  50  cts. ; 
4  lbs.,  $1 ;  per  peck,  $1.25  ;  >4  bu.  $2;  1  bu„  $3.50;  1  bbl.,$7. 
Snowflake,  1  Id.,  75  cts. ;  2  lbs.,  $1 ;  1  peck,  $5  ;  %  bu.,  $8 ;  I 
bu.  $15.  Pound  lots  by  mail  post-paid. 

E.  W.  GREENE, 

North  Andover  Depot,  Mass. 

(fiarpeMtcr’s  Seedling  Potato.  Every 

W-J  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  plant  it.  4  lbs  by  mail, 
post-paid,  $1.00.  Peck,  $1.00 :  bush..  $2.50;  bbb,  $6.00. 

J.  It.  V.  HAWKINS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

rownell’s  Beauty,  Compton’s  Surprise,  Extra 
Early  Vermont,  and  Coy’s  Late  Rose  Potatoes,  for  sale 
~  ~  ‘  '  "EN,  Si 


B 

by 


C.  Y.  C.  ALDE 


Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


fitrcel  Potatoes  for  Sale  and  to  sprout 
i—’  on  shares.  A  Premium  offered.  For  particulars 
and  directions  address 

ALFRED  LEE,  Kokomo,  Howard  Co.,  Ind. 

runiri?  (Brownell's  Beauty.  4  lbs.  by  mail,  post- 
lUVlhu  (paid,  $1.60;  1  bbh,  $5.00.  Compton’s  Sur- 
jnrise,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  and  New 
lYo 


SELD  lYork  Late  Rose,  4  lbs., $1.00;  ibbl.,$4.50. 
PATITAVG  |Snowflake,21bs., $1.00;  1  bbl., $25.00.  Seed 
Illl  111  "L3,|gtoc|j  0f  f]ie  above  direct  from  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons,  N.  Y„  and  warranted  genuine.  Send  for  Catalogue 
of  Choice  Plants  and  Seeds  Gratis.  Address  all  orders  E.  B. 
JENNINGS.  Southport,  Conn. 

FLOWERS  small  evergreens,  roses. hardy  yard  Bow- 
*■  ii  ers,  and  small  fruits,  by  mail.  Send  for 

Descriptive  mail  catalogue ;  sent  free  to  any  address. 

HENRY  S.  RUPP,  Shiremanstown,  Clumb.  Co.,  Pa. 


0 


—  lOOO  Transplanted  Arbor  Vitas,  or 
IS  1000  Concord  Grape  Vines.  Other  Nur- 
K  scry  stock  as  low.  Send  for  list.  Address 
WJ.  JENKINS,  Box  45,  Winona,  Col.  Co.,  O. 


Fine  Choice  Flowers  Free. 


THE  GREENRR00K  &  PATERSON  CITY  NURSERIES 

give  to  purchasers  of  their  plants,  ELEGANT  ALBUM 
CHROMOS  of  ROSES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  &c. 
Samples  sent  free,  with  our  List  of  Choice  New  Col¬ 
lections  and. Rare  Novelties,  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage.  40ur  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  alt 
applicants.  P.  0.  address,  Box  &'S7,  Paterson,  N.  J 

WORWAY  for  Transplanting 

-L”  or  Hedges,  20  to  24  in.— $12  per  100;  $100  per  1,000. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  other  Nursery  Stock,  at  low 
rates.  WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

~  PEACH  TREES!" 

A  large  stock,  embracing  the  best  old  ns  well  ns  the  new 
varieties,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early 
Rivers,  Foster,  Blood-leaved,  &c.  Send  for  New 
Wholesale  List.  IlOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

2,000,000  Flower  Pots, 

And  a  large  assortment  of  Fancyware.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  now  ready.  A.  H.  HEWS  &  Co.,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass,  _ _ 

PATENT 

STRAWBERRY  BASKET. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Ilasket  in  the  Market.  Made  from 
one  piece  of  wood.  This  piece,  or  Flat,  can  lie  furnished,  at 
a  saving  of  freight,  and  afterwards  put  together  very  easilv- 
Price  of  Flats,  $15  per  1,000— Quart  Baskets  put  up'  in  1,000 
package,  at  $18  per  1.000.  NOBLE  *  COOLEY, 

Granville  Corners,  Mass. 
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Farmers  &  Cheese  Factorymen, 

ANDERSON  STEAM-BOILER  &  KIPP  NEW  ENGINE, 

ARE  STANDARD,  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS,  LARGE  SILVER  MEDAL,  at  American 
Institute  Fair,  1S73  and  ISM,  also  at  Seven  State  Pairs  and  Expositions. 

Simpler,  will  last  longer,  safer,  and  more  economical,  than 
any  others.  Explosions  impossible. 

Satisfactory  Trial  given  to  any  responsible  parties. 

FRENCH  BURR  STONE  GRIST  MILLS, 

Warranted  best  in  use,  for  Flour  or  Coarse  Feed. 
CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  FACTORY  APPARATUS  and  FIX¬ 
TURES,  and  best  Herkimer  Co.  Cheese  Makers  furnished.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers, 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THE 

Best  Prouort  .oned, 

GBest  Ironed, 

ANE 

Lightest  Running 
Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

EACINE  WAGON. 


MITCHELL  WAGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  k  TERRITORY 
IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT  STONE  AND  ORE  BREAKER. 

New  Patterns  with  Important  Improvements  and  Abundant  Strength, 

For  reducing  to  fragments  all  kinds  of  bard  and  brittle  substances,  such  as  STONE 
for  making  the  most  perfect  McADAM  HOADS,  and  for  making  the  best  CONCRETE. 
It  breaks  stone  at  trifling  cost  for  BALLASTING  RAILROADS.  It  is  extensively  in  use 
in  MINING  operations,  for  crushing 

IKON,  COPPER,  ZINC,  SILVER,  GOLD,  and  other  ORES. 

Also  for  crushing  Quartz.  Flint,  Emery,  Corundum,  Feldspar,  Coal, 
Barytes,  Manganese,  Phosphate  Rock,  Plaster,  Soapstone,  etc. 

BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Farm  Implements 

AND 

FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  the  Best  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

N?l. 

(PERUVIAN 

GUANO.. 

[warranted]). 

Agricultural  Almanac  Sent  Free. 

H.  B.  G-RTFFI NG-, 

58  &  60  COURTLANDT  STREET.  N.  Y. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects..  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  CHARTER  OAR 
SWIVEL  FLOW. 

The  only  perfect  working  Swivel  Plow  ever  made.  Built 
on  entirely  new  principles.  Actual  tests  in  the  field  have 
demonstrated  it  to  be  perfect. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS  WHICH  NO  OTHER 

SWIVEL  PLOW  HAS. 

1st.— A  stationary  and  adjustable  draft  rod. 

2nd. — Cutter,  Heel,  and  Share  always  is  a  straight  line, 
without  any  movement,  being  stationary  in  the  beam. 

3rd. — A  Wood  Beam,  the  only  right  material  for  a  beam, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  never  out  of  true.  Plow  will  always 
work  as  well  one  side  a3  the  other. 

4th. — An  entirely  new  principle  and  shape  for  mold  board, 
that  will  turn  level  land  and  pulverize  It  much  better  than 
the  best  Level  Land  Plows. 

5tli. — It  will  work  equally  well  in  sod  or  stubble  ground, 
perfectly  adapted  to  plowing  hill-sides,  and  will  turn  every 
surface  of  land  usually  plowed,  better  than  any  Pww  in  the 
world. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  it  before  purchasing  We  si.:.'.  I  have 
sut  with  full  description  ready  for  next  -umber  Also  Cir¬ 
cular  with  full  description,  ready  the  1st  of  "arch. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

MGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HICGANUM,  CONN. 

And  for  Sale  by  all  their  Agents. 


ECONOMY  IN 

CORN  CULTIVATION 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


‘W.H.BAmCS  &  GO., 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SEEDS, 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES, 

24  &  36  SOUTH  CANAL  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


The  American  Pulverizing  Cultivator 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to 

GIFFORD,  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hallailay’s  Improved 

■Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  18  years.  Two  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  now  In  use.  Send  for  Cata- 
ogue. 

U.  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


New  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 


It  lias  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Lawn  Mower 


In  tile  World ! 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  he  seen  in  practical  operation 
on  Central  Park  and  all  the  other  City  Parks, 
New  York;  Government  Grounds  and  City 
Parks,  Washington  ;  Boston  Common,  Boston ; 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn ;  and  on  almost  every 
prominent  Park  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

F our  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 
Prices  from  S15  to  S2U0. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
Address 

CHADBOEN  &  COLDWELL  M’F’G  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

HSLL’S 


ARCHIMEDEAN. 


THE  LEADING  LAWN  MOWER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

These  celebrated  machines  are  now  so  universally  known 
where  Lawns  are  cultivated,  that  the}7  require  but  little  de¬ 
scription.  The  only  Lawn  Mower  operated  by  an  adjustable 
handle,  by  which  the  operator  can  hold  the  handle  at  ;iny 
desired  hight,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  machine  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  preserving  Its 
beautiful  and  level  cut.  It  is  beautilully  made  and  finished, 
and  does  splendid  work.  If  you  want  a  beautiful  lawn,  buy 
the  “Archimedean  it  will  last  longer,  do  nicer  work,  and 
make  a  handsomer  lawn  than  any  Lawn  Mower  ever  put 
into  the  market.  Every  one  warranted.  Three  sizes  for 
hand  and  Two  sizes  for  horse-power.  The  little  croquet 
tnower  cutting  a  swath  10  inches  wide,  the  12-incli  size,  also 
the  standard  hand-size  cutting  14  inches  wide.  A  Pony 
mower  cutting  28  inches,  and  Horse  mower  of  32  inches. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Address 

Hill’s  Archimedean  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

Colt’s  Armory,  Hartford,  Ct. 

GlobeIhurN 

Every  One  Using-  it 
once  will  use  no  oth,er. 

Three  sizes  made,  holding 
I  five,  seven  and  ten  gallons. 
Circulars  sent  free. 

Canvassers  wanted  where  W® 
have  no  agents. 


lib 


AMEll LOAN  ACxll I C U LT U HIST. 


[March, 


Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower. 

Sowi  all  kinds  of  Grain  ami  Grass  Seed, 
Hemp,  Flax  etc. 


v  y/y/M 

WMmAi 


Five  acres  of  Wheat,  Barley  Bye,  four  of 
Oats  or  Grass  Seed  per  hour,  and  the  work 
done  belter  than  by  any  other  means  what¬ 
ever.  Price  SIO.  Agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  for  circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
(Successors  to  D.  II.  Goodell,) 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  IV. H. 

CAsooira 

bboadcabt 

III 


mfm  SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of 
'  GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED. 
Address  all  orders  to 


|S|gp|||  Wo  Ho  BAMGCS  &  CO- 

Sole  Agents  for  theNorth  west, 

34  &  36  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO. 


Canvassers  wanted  where  wa 
have  no  Agents. 


2,000 


CARHART’S  PATENT  TWO-IIORSE  PULVERIZING 
CULTIVATORS  have  been  60. J,  and  those  that  have 
bought  and  used  them  say  that  they  save 


DOLLARS 


in  their  Labor  Account,  and  they  answer  all  purposes  99 
times  out  of  a  hundred  of  a  Wheel  Cultivator,  and  at  least 
100  per  cent 


SAVED  m 


the  first  investment.  They  are  Cheap,  Durable,  of  Very 
Light  Draft,  easily  handled,  the  depth  regulated  by  a  simple 
movement  of  a  Lever  convenient  to  the  Hand  of  the  Driver. 
You  will  get  more  value  for  your  uiouey  iu  this 

OME  PURCHASE 

than  in  any-otlier  implement  you  ever  placed  upon  your 
farm.  Price  $21.  We  will  continue  our  offer  of  last  season, 
viz:  we  will  allow  a  discount  of  2:>  per  cent  when  the  cash 
accompanies  the  order,  on  all  orders  coming  from  localities 
where  the  Cultivator  lias  been  heretofore  unknown. 
Warranted  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Seud  for  Circular  and  testimonials  to 

BRADLEY'  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THE  WESTI ISSQIHOUSE 

Threshing  Machines  ami  Ilorse  Powers  are 

unequalled  by  any  for  general  excellence. 


Threshers  for  all  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powers  for  4  to  1(1  Horses,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses  -and  Engines  from  4  to  10  HorsePower.  All 
with  late  and  important  Improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 
G.  WEST1VGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

m PROVED  FOOT  LATHES. 

Small  Engine  Lathes.  Small  Gear  Cut¬ 
lers,  Hand  Planers  for  Metal.  Ball  Turn- 
dig  Machines.  Slide  Rests,  Foot  Scroll 
-aws  for  light  and  heavy  work.  Small 
Bower  Scroll  Saws,  Foot  Circular  Saw 
Machines.  The  very  best.  Many  readers 
of  this  paper  have  one  of  them. 
Catalogues  free. 

_ N.  H.  BALDWIN.  Laconia,  N.H. 

Just  the  articles  for  Artisans  or  Amateurs. 


IP  ARTSY’S  IMPROVED 

Brick  Machine 

is  concerted  to  he 
the  most  simple  iu 
its  mechanism, 
and  the  best  con¬ 
structed  of  any 
in  use.  It  grinds 
and  tempers  its 
own  clay,  docs  its 
own  molding, and 
delivers  the  bricks 
with  good  square 
corners  and  well 
defined  edges. 

It  is  being  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  and 
used  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick  ma im¬ 
pact  urers.  Over  300 
machines  in  actu¬ 
al  operation.  Made 
and  sold  by  the 
AMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.,Chlcopee,Mass. 

BRICK  AMD  TILE  Rfl ACHIEVES. 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable  Tile  Machine  in  the  market, 
with  late  improvements.  The  most  simple  and  durable. 
For  particulars  with  regard  to  either  Brick,  or  Tile  Ma¬ 
chines,  address  J.  W.  PENFIELD,  Willoughby,  Lake  Co.,  O. 
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AWARDED  THIS  MACHINE. 


TCiOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 

_I  1875,  including  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  tlie  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land.  Manufactured  at  the  Ag’l  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Seud  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill 

Is  the  latest  and  best  production  of  the  inventor  of 
Holbrook’s  “Regulator.”  No  other 
equals  it.  Before  you  buy  any  . 
scud  for  circular  to  ' 


J.  15.  SMALL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
(Successor  to  F.F.IIolbrook  &  Co.) 


Holbrook’s  “  New  Regulator"  Seed  Drill 

^  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 
The  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  fbr  1875. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim¬ 
ple,  durable,  easiest  handled ,  OPEN  WHITE 
'  Seed  Conductor  shows 

the  Seed  Dropping.  Give 
uoxuL  /H]  satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 

/  Made  by  E.E.LUMMUS  &  Co. 
'  20  S.Market  St.  Boston, Mass* 


$12.00 


Allen’s  Planet  Jr.  Silver  Medal 

Hand  Drills  aud  Wheel  Hoes.  Turkic  new 
styles.  They  “  sow  like  a  charm,”  and  hoe  letter, 
easier,  and  six  times  faster  than  the 
hand  hoe.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

119  S.4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Circulars  freeJ 
A  Live  Agent  Wanted  in  every  town. 


min-  uiiimnmiHtinimiinnv  u Sn 

MIX'S  IMPROVED  GRASS  SEE  D'S  OWER 


Circulars  free. 


N.  P.  MIX,  Avenue,  O. 


M? 
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Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  price  list, 
of  the  best,  selling 
PruneriNTiiE  world! 

Being  sole  manufact- 
nrers  we  offer  special 
inducements  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  agents.  Re¬ 
ceives  first  premiums 
wherever  shown  for 
competition. 

4  fi  ot  pole, _ $2.30 

i  6  “  “  ...  2.5 

j8  “  “  ...  3.60 

Samples  C.  O.  I).  or 
on  receipt  cf  price. 


TiiE 

EAGLE 

111  m. 

Most  Powerfnl 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

Every  owner  of  Trees 
should  have  one. 
Circulars  sent  free. 
Canvassers  wanted  whero 
we  have  no  agents. 


Screw  Stuwip  Machine. 

S&fe.ViCOWOY&waX,  CAvewp ,  wwY  w'\\\  -$\£\ 
"'Owe  Yar£e%\.  SXvowj  vrsSa.  ease.  ^ 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

<3eo.  Chamberlain  s  Son.OleaxNX 

Blind  Ditching  PLOWi 

Cm  _ 

Bor  particulars,  address 

(?eo.  Chaibeelw&Sqs'  Olean.M 


B.  F.  LUDLOW,  GENERAL  AGENT. 

AUBURN,  GEAUGA  CO.,  OHIO. 


stantial.  Adapted  to  farm,  village,  or  city.  Snow  and  frosts 
overcome.  Swings  both  ways.  Always  fastened.  Children 
operate  It.  No  sag.  No  hinges.  Rests  on  stone.  Cheap. 
Practical,  Beautiful.  Tested  four  years.  16  FIRST  CLASS 
PREMIUMS,  including  Northern  Ohio  and  Western  New 
Y’ ork  fairs.  $5  to  $16  retail.  “  I  never  knew  a  better  gate.” 
Opinions  of  1,000  fanners.  Agents  and  manufacturers 
wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  Enclose  stamp 
for  circular.  Address  as  above. 


"Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Ilest  English  Make. 

Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


STEEL  PENS 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SONS 

LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  MOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  In  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $7  (Two), 
by  ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 

339  Washington  St.  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


? 
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WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock,  Farm,  NortJiport,  Long  Island,  N. 

Breeder  mid  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle:  Clydesdale  Horses ;  OotswoUl  Sheep;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  mid  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  tire  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

JOHN  H.  COMER,  Coshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 
IMPORTER  AN#  BREEDER  OF 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE, 

Mr.  Comer  will  make  an  importation  each  month,  and  hav¬ 
ing  superior  facilities,  will  import  to  order. 

WM.  S.  TILTON,  of  Togus,  Maine, 

breeds  and  lias  for  sale  Ilolst^ki  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Cots- 
wold  Rains,  Berkshire  and  Polan*®)iiia  Swine,  and  Trot¬ 
ting  Colts  of  Mambrino,  HampletoSuau  and  Knox  blood. 
Will  deliver  stock  in  Boston,  N  ew  Yorjr,  or  Baltimore.  In 
1871  Mr.  Tilton  teas  awarded  eighteen  prizes  at  the  Maine 
State  and  Hew  England  Fairs. 

JCheston  Morris,  M.I>.,  “  Fernbank,” 
•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 


James  B.  Williams  Sc  Son,  Belleville, 
III.,  Breeders  and  Shippers  of  Southdown  Sheep,  Bcrk- 
sbireHogs  and  other  Live  Stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
Bams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Duchess  Co.,N.  Y. 

N.  GUILBEET,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Bogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milcli  Cows  always  on  hand. 

■piSEMISJM  UQIffKSTEK.  WHITE, 

-I  Berkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry, 
&c.,  bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

"JPOH  SAE.E — Imported  Shorthorn  Bull,  3i 
-Bl  years  old,  witli  pedigree.  Can  be  seen  on  Indian  Head 
Farm,  Riverside  Station.  New  Haven  R.II.  Address  for  par¬ 
ticulars  W.  H.  GRACE,  G6  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

AaTliitc  Leghorns,  Premium  Stock;  100  for 
sale.  Also  eggs,  Send  20c.  for  treatise  on  “How  to 
make  liens  lay  in  winter.”  R.  H.  HAINES,  Malden-on- 
the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Felfisi  I>taclks,  illustrated  in  Sep  .Agriculturist. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair  weighing  02 
lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.C.R.,  and  Cotswolds.at  low 
prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

and  supplies  never  before  offered, 
will  be  furnished  by  M.  QUINBY,  St. 
_  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


i 


White  Leghorn "  Eggs,  for  Hatching 


=! 


FROM  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
AT  $-4.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending  me  $0.00  for  Three  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs. 

pIJISE-IBaiEH  POULTRY  and  Eggs 
for  sale— all  the  leading  varieties.  Send  stamp  lor 
Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
ESSEX  PIOS. 


For  sale  bv 
G.  W.  FARLEE, 
Cresskill,  N.  J. ; 

1  hour  from  N.  T. 


Essex 


My  prices  for  choice  spring  pigs,  at  two  months  old,  are 
as  follows : 

Boar  Fig,  -  §20.00 

Boar  and  Sow,  -  -  40.00 

Boar  and  two  Sows,  »  55.00 

I  box  the  pigs,  furnish  food  for  the  journey,  and  deliver 
at  express  office  without  extra  charge.  I  guarantee  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  pigs.  I  can  furnish  pairs  and  trios  not  akin. 

My  pigs  are  pure  and  well-bred,  and  are  becoming  more 
and  more  thoroughly  established  every  year,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  valuable.  None  but  the  choicest  and  best  sent 
out  for  breeders.  My  prices  are  lower  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  to  buy.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ERt  n  W  AT?T>  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
.  05  U.  VV  -tiXlU.  SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Wasfeington-st.,  N.  T. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank.  “ 


Situation  Wanted — By  a  Scotchman,  to 
take  charge  of  a  Farm,  (a  Stock  Farm  preferred).  Has 
had  an  extensive  experience  in  Europe  in'  the  management 
and  breeding  of  Stock,  and  can  give  unexceptionable  re¬ 
ferences  as  to  character  and  qualifications.  Address  W .  H. 
S.,  care  of  Am.  Agriculturist. 


MARYLAND  FARMS 


and.  HOMES, 

10,000  Acres,  in 
parcels  from  5  to  500  sa,ea°e.«5  cache  Near  railroad,  in  Caro¬ 
line  Co„,  M(h  Location  healthy.  Titles  good.  Address 
WM®  S®  RLDCxELiY,  Attorney,  Denton,  Maryland. 


HOI  FOR  MARYLAND  I !  30-page 

farm  catalogue  free ;  map  with  every  town,  road, 
river,  school,  church,  &c.,  20  cts. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Easton,  Md. 

f^RUIT  Sc  TRUCK  €JABSOE.lf  of  11 

JBL  Acres,  within  three  miles  of  WASHINGTON  CITY, 
$2000  Cash,  or  small  advance  with  reasonable  casli  payment, 
on  Arlington  Heights.  Va.,  2nd  range  of  bills,  perfectly 
healthy.  Good  society,  churches,  schools,  good  roads.  Beet 
markets  in  the  country.  Land  in  fine  condition.  Small  cot¬ 
tage  house  and  stable  for  horse,  cow,  pigs,  fowls,  etc.  Fine 
well  of  soft  water  at  the  door.  Full  line  of  well  selected 
aiul  carefully  planted  large  and  small  fruits.  Timothy 
meadow  sufficient  for  horse  and  cow',  balance  of  land  splen- 
dii  for  truck,  three  distinct  varieties  of  soil,  partly  planted 
to  Early  Yorks,  Lettuce,  Onions,  etc.,  etc.,  for  spring  trade. 
This  is  a  pleasant  home,  and  there  is  money  in  it.-  The  place 
Is  well  fenced.  For  further  information  address 

H.  D.  SMITH,  Arlington,  Va. 

1  (Tllflini  Agents  Wanted — Men,  Women, 

-R-  wFIfSJ'  and  Children.  30  per  cent  commission. 

Write  for  particulars.  Holbrook  Pen  Co.,  Holbrook, L.I..N.Y. 

easily  made  by  selling  TEAS  at  IMPORT¬ 
ERS'  PRICES,  or  getting  up  clubs  in  towns 
and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Company  in 
America.  Greatest  inducements.  Send  for  Circular. 
CANTON  TEA  CO.,  148  Chambers  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


ACCENTS  | 
LOO® £!  I 


$12  a  day  made  selling  Pettes 
Celebrated  Steak  Tenderer, 
and  other  wares.  Sample  50  ets. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS 
&  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Why 

not 


SEND  25  CENTS  and  the  address  of  5  Persons 
and  receive  by  mail  a  Beautiful  Chromo,  size  7 
by  9— worth  $1.50— and  full  instructions  to  clear 
$.’0  a  day  by  selling  our  novelty  goods. 
Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO„ 

108  S.  8tli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  NO  SMELLl 

Always  soft  anti  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  anv  Stove  Polisli  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ixcelsiou®0  Y our  ®wm  Printing 

^Pni4able  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 

_roricawi  <J)«r  etc.  Largersizes  forlarge  work. 

“Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
fulpastime  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
PrintikCf  at  printing.  Senltwostampsfor  full 
te  <3  -  catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 

8  TCSS®  KELSEY& CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 

AUTOMATIC 
PUftfS. 

Water  driven  to  a-,  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 
Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  Lot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

Hartford  Pump  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Mason  C.  Weld, 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
American  Machine  Co., 

430  Walnut  $t.,  Pliila. 

A  full  description  of  the  pump  may  be  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1874,  of  the  American  Agi  iculturist. 

Lovejoy’s  New  Style 

GLASS  GUTTER 

And  Putty  Knife 

Cuts  glass  better  than  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Everybody  should 
have  one.  Any  child  can  use 
it.  Sent  to  your  address  on 
receipt  of  50c.  and  stamp  by 

ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 

229  Washington  St,, 

Boston,  -  -  -  Mass. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 

CLAVERACK  College  and  Hudson  River  Inst.,  at  Claver- 
ack.N.Y.  20  Instructors.  Alonzo  Flack,  Pli.  D..  Pres. 

FREE.  A  sample  of  the  Great  Floral  Monthly,  Park’s 
Floral  Gazette— 20  pages,  7th  Vol.,  richly  illustrated;  or 
3  months  on  trial,  10  cts.  Geo.  W.  Park,  Fannetteburg,  Pa, 


TO  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS. 

Double  Refined  Poudrktte  for  sale  in 
lots  to  suit  customers.  This  article  is  sold 
for  half  the  price  of  other  fertilizers,  and  is 
cheaper  for  Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  and 
Vegetables,  than  any  other  in  the  market. 
Price,  delivered  on  board  in  New  York  City. 
$25  per  ton.  I  ask  attention  to  tile  follow¬ 
ing  testimonials : 

Thomas  W.  Latham,  Providence  Co.,  R.  I.,  writes  -  “I 
would  rather  have  your  Double-refined  Don  dr  e  tie  than  any 

Miate  I  ever  used.  Where  I  used  it  on  Potatoes  it  was 
:ad  of  any  other  manure.” 

Mr.  Howard,  New  London  Co.,  Ct.,  writes:  “  I  can  fully 
recommend  your  Double-Refined  Poudrette  as  being  the 
best  fertilizer  in  use  for  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco.  I 
have  tested  it  side  by  side  with  other  manures,  and  the  Pou¬ 
drette  lias  always  proved  the  best.  ’ 

Mr.  Allanson,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “For  several 
years  past  I  have  used  your  Poudrette  for  Corn.  Potatoes, 
and  Garden  Vegetables,  and  I  have  realized  on  the  first  crop 
one  hundred  per  cent  for  all  the  money  invested. 

S.  J.  Kelly,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes:  “I  used 
Double-refined  Poudrette  on  Rutabaga  Turnips  alongside 
of  Peruvian  Guano  and  Hen  Manure.  Where  the  Pou¬ 
drette  was  applied,  the  increase  was  thirty  per  cent  over 
the  others." 

Milton  Strong,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y„  writes:  “  I  gave  Pou. 
drette  a  thorough  trial  this  year,  using  it  upon  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Lima  Beans,  Tomatoes,  and  Vines,  and  I  have  never 
raised  better  crops.  My  Corn  will  yield  100  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre,  and  my  garden  was  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  it.” 

Henry  T.  Horton,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  FT.,  writes:  “  I  find, 
from  experiments  made  last  year,  the  Double-refined  Pou¬ 
drette  is  tlie  cheapest  fertilizer  to  use  on  Tobacco.  I  put  it 
beside  Peruvian  Guano  with  equal  cost  of  both,  and  the 
Tobacco  was  30  per  cent  better  where  1  used  Poudrette.” 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  directions,  etc.,  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  JAMES  T.  FOSTER, 

6G  Cortkimlt  Street,  New  York. 

Gf-EWUINE  ’ 

Peruvian  Guano. 

In  Large  or  Small  ^Quantities. 

Last  year  I  sold  genuine  Guano  at  tlie  same  price  as 
charged  by  the  Agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  adding 
a  very  small  commission,  as  a  compensation  for  my  services. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  discount  allowed  to 
purchasers  of  large  quantities,  l  am  enabled  to  sell  not  only 
at  the  same  price,  without  commission,  in  lots  of  1  to  5  tons, 
but  even  cheaper,  when  in  quantities  of  6  tons  and  upward. 
Parties  in  want  of  small  quantities  will  find  it  economical 
to  club  together,  and  buy  in  lots  of  ten  tons,  on  which  there 
is  a  saving  in  price  and  cartage. 

Circular,  containing  testimonials,  references,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  mailed  free  on  application  to 

R.  BALCAZAR, 

P.  O.  Box  129.  No.  53  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 

Pure  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Liiine. 

GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR. 

The  large  annual  increase  of  the  sales  of  these  Standard 
Fertilizers  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  tlie  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  make  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.J. 
zs-  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 

T®  PLANTERS  AND  FARMERS!! 

THE  KEARNEY  CHEMICAL  WORKS  HAVE  CON¬ 
CLUDED  TO  OFFER  THEIR  CELEBRATED 


AZOTIN 


at  retail  in  lots  to  suit  consumers,  for  tlie  purpose  of  more 
generally  introducing  to  public  notice  this  extraordinary 
cheap  arid  powerful  Manure.  It  is  not  a  NEW  THING — For 
four  years  it  h  -s  been  used  in  this  Country  and  in  England, 
by  manufacturers  of  high  grade  Super-Phosphates,  ns  an 
Ammoniate  superseding  Peruvian  Guano  almost  entirely,  on 
account  of  cheapness  and  safety.  For  while  it  contains  as 
large  a  percentage  of  Ammonia  as  Guano  now  imported 
from  Peru,  it  is  in  a  different  form,  not  being  caustic  and 
injurious  to  plants  or  roots  with  which  it.  may  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  We  claim  to  have  tlie  unqualified  endorsement  of  tlie 
leading  Chemists  in  the  country,  as  also  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  tlie  best,  and  highest  grade  Super  Phosphates,  and 
refer  to  the  letters  published  in  our  pamphlet,  sent  free  to 
anv  address  furnished  us. 

We  will  sell  from  1  Bag  to  100,  at  $50.00  per  ton  of  2,000 
lbs.  for  quantities  exceeding  500  lbs.,  delivered  free  on  board 
vessel  or  rail-road  in  New  York  City.  A  guaranteed  Analy¬ 
sis  sent  witli  every  bill  of  sale.  Terms  Cash. 

Address,  JOHN  REED, 

13  Cliff  St,,  New  York.  Post  Box,  3,429. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facililies  to  Club  Organizers* 
Semi  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  ©.  ISox  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

WOOD,  TABEB  &  MORSE, 

Eaton ,  Madison  Co.,  JST,  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural* 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Thrashing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

Parents,  reduce  your  SHOE 
Bills  two-thirds,  by  buying 


HA  y  For  the  Middle  JAW  A 

JOLVJ?  *  Region  of  Western  JL^Ur  W 

Better  lands  at  cheaper  prices  than  can  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  all  the  West.— No  grasshoppers— No  ague.— No 
Indians.— 1,500,000  acres  of  the  incomparable  farming  lands 
of  Iowa,  belonging  to  the  Iowa  R.  li.  Land  Co.,  for  sale  on 
usual  Railroad  land  credit  at  $5  and  $6  per  acre.— If  you 
want  a  farm  in  the  West  —  start  right?— Call  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  or  send  for  a  Guide. 
It  costs  nothing,  and  gives  descriptions,  maps,  prices,  terms, 
locations,  and  how  to  reach  the  lands  from  Chicago  at  no 
expense  to  the  purchaser.  Address 

JOHN  B.  CALIIOUN,  Land  Commissioner. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  CO., 

92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Sabbath  School  Boobs 

FOR  1875. 

GOSPEL  SONGS.  collectiori^of  soiigs, 

old  and  new,  for  Revivals,  Praise  Meetings  and  Sunday- 
Schools.  B//  P.  P.  Bliss. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE.  School.  A  very 

choice  collection  of  Sunday-School  Music,  mostly  new,  and  a 
concise  system  for  teaching  chili  Iren  to  sine.  By  Il.R  Palmer. 

GOLDEN  GATE  .  Sunday-School  Bookiu 

It  must  command  an  immense  circulation.  Contains  many 
stirring  songs  for  Revivals,  &c.  By  K.  Shaw. 

EVERY  SABBATH. 

Sunday-Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  Family  Circles  and  all 
seasons  of  devotional  interest.  T.  C.  O' Kane. 


SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES. 


Price,  S3. 60  per  Dozen,  35  cents  each. 

Specimen  copy  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 
PUBLISHED  BY 


46  THE  BEST  11V  THE  WORLD.” 

BlatcMey’s  Horizontal  Ice  Cream  Freezer. 


[Tingley’s  Patent,]  for  Saloons, 
Hotels,  Ice  Cream  Manufac¬ 
turers.  or  Families.  Stands 
Entirely  Unrivalled  l 
Awarded  silver  medal  and  first 
premium  over  all  competitors 
at  the  semi-centennial  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Franklin  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct..  1874.  The  Closed 
Head  will  save  Ice  enough  in 
one  season  to  pay  for  the  Machine.  The  Tub  requires 
but  one  filling  to  freeze.  Sizes,  3  to  40  quarts.  For  sale  by 
the  trade  generally.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  buy,  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  agent  nearest  you,  will  he  promptly  furnished  by  address¬ 
ing  with  stamp.  CHAS.  G.  BLATCIILEY,  Manufacturer, 
506  Commeice  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Important  to  Everybody, 

THE  UTILITY  ADJUST¬ 
ABLE  TABLE  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  bight,  to  suit  any 
person  or  purpose,  and  folded  In  a 
moment  for  packing  away.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  ladles  in  cutting  and  bast¬ 
ing;  a  luxury  in  tbe  sick  room;  a 
treasure  in  tbe  nursery;  unequaled 
for  writing,  study, games  or  camp; 
elegant  in  design  and  thorough  in 
construction  ;  'light,  strong,  por¬ 
table.  cheap.  By  our  system,  parties 
ordering  can  have  Tattles  shipped 
to  their  address  without  cost  of 
carriage  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Bend  for  illustrated  circular,  containing  full  particulars,  arid 
quote  American  Agriculturist. 

LADIBIE  &  SARGENT,  Sole  Proprietors  and 
Manufacturers,  703  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

New  Church  Music  Book, 

For  1874—1875. 

Ill  1141111 

By  H.  R.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Just  issued  and  ready  for  sale.  Its  success  already  as¬ 
sured.  Its  price  is  a  return  to  ante-war  Church  Book  rates, 
and  its  contents  new,  fresh,  and  cannot  fail  of  winning  a 
hearty  endorsement  from  choir  masters— the  musical  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  musical  public.  Specimen  pages  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

PRICE  SI. 38.  $12.00  PER  DOZ. 


RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

FOR  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

A  sale  of  over  30,000  in  less  than  oik;  year  attests  the  merit 
of  this  Book,  flie  Publishers  are  confident  that  no  better 
Sabbath  School  Book  lias  been  published  in  years,  and  none 
given  such  entire  satisfaction. 

Price  35  cts.  B’ds;  $3.60  per  doz.;  $30  per  100. 


THOMAS’ 

SACRED  QUARTETS  and  ANTHEMS. 

This  day  published.— Has  been  many  years  in  preparation 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Thomas’ 
Sacred  Music— and  who  is  not  one?  As  a  Quartet  Book  for 
Choirs,  it  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Price  in  Hoards,  $2.50.  Cloth,  83.00. 


OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITS0N  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway  New  York. 

ALL  FOE  ONE  DOLLAR 


Wine,  Wife  and  Song .  . . ....by  Strauss. 

A  happy  Circle  Gallop . Strauss. 

La  Fille  de  Madam  Angot.  . Waltz. 

With  Steam,  Polka . Ed.  Strauss. 

Let’s  be  Gay,  Waltzes . J.  Strauss. 

Regatta  Veneziana  .  . F.  Liszt. 

La  Bella  Louise,  Quickstep .  Rublee. 

Where  the  Citrons  Blossom . Strauss. 

Who  is  ai  my  Window . Osborne. 

Annie  Dear . Abt. 


Why  throw  away  money  on  higli-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  our  Catalogue  oUTOO  pieces?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

355  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 


We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
With  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 

PERFECTLY  PURE. 

S17~  For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECKSTEIN,  HILLS  <fc  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Onio. 

NOTE.— Consumers  will  consult  their  INTEREST  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  article  sold 
as  PURE  WHITE  LEAD,  is  adulterated  to  the  extent 
of  from  50  to  90  per  cent ;  and  much  of  it  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  lead. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
■work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


w  Tlie  V ei*clict.95 

GOOD  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 

Boots  and.  Shoes 


BETTER  THAN  PEGGED  or  SEWED. 


And  100  choice  views  for  $85  and  upward.  For  Churches 
and  Puimro  Exhibitions.  It  Pays  well  on  a  small  invest¬ 
ment.  78f  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTKR,  Mfg:  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


28th  THOUSAND  IN  PRESS— AGENTS  WANTED  for 


—  V . —  ..  2;  mcis  dictated  dt 

Caraon  himself.  The  only  authentic  life  everjpublished.  Fuliofadven- 
ture  and  valuable  historical  information.  600  pages,  finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  containing  com  plete  nartieulara. 
Free  to  all.  Address  DUSTIN,  GILMAN  &  CO.,  Hart/ord,  Conn7 


FOR  BOOK  AGENTS. 

TEN  THOUSAND  men  and  women— have  answered 
our  call  to  sell  that  famous  new  hook— “  TELL  IT 
ALL!”  and  yet  we  want  10,000  more!  30.000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  still  it  grows  in  favor  daily,  and 
actually  outsells  all  other  books  three  to  one  1  Ministers  say 
— “  find  speed  it !  ”  100,000  readers  say,  “  It  is  splendid /" 
Thousands  are  waiting  for  it:  and  Agents  are  selling  from 
10  to  20  a  day.  |J3F*  The  OUT»IT  is  FBEE  to  all. 
Large  pamphlets,  with  BIG  terms  sent  free. 

Address,  A.  I).  WORTHINGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  CHAMPION  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

“THE  GREAT  SOUTH.” 

See  specimen  pages  in  SCRIBNER’S  MAGA¬ 
ZINE.  for  November. 

800  Pages  and  600  Illustrations. 

The  most  magnificent  work  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Agents  who  can  sell  a  go'.d  book,  can  obtain  territory  on 
most  liberal  terms.  Also  ready;  Joaquin  Miller's  great 
work,  UNWRITTEN  HISTORY.  For  agency  address 
American  Publishing  Co..  Hartford, Ct,,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


READY 

FOR 

AGENTS 


$100  A  MONTH.  AGENTS  WANTED 

Everywhere  for  the  new  hook  "Success  in  Business,"  or 
This  country  has  money  lor  every, 
body;  lor  Workingmen,  Business 
Men,  Farmers,  Young  Men,  Boys, 
Women,  and  all;  and  tills  book 
shows  how  to  get  it.  Just  ttiebook 
for  the  times, and  will  sell  fast.  Send 
to  for  circular  and  terms  to  agents 

TWT  A  TZTC1  YnP  p.  w.  Ziegler  &  CO., 
Au.ii.Xk2j  JL  JL  ,  518  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MONET 

AND 

HOW 


4  New  Books!  AGENTS. 

OUR  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS.-Published 

in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  500  pp„  now  ready.  Price  $3.75. 

Live  ami  Public  Services  of  Cliarlcs  Sumner. 

5th  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price  $3.75. 

Spirit  of  the  Holy  Bible.— Illustrated  by  the  Old 
Masters.  600  Illustrations.  Text  in  English,  French,  and 
German.  Price  $5.00. 

In  tlie  Home  of  the  Presidents.— From  Martha 
Washington  to  Mrs.  Grant.  16  portraits  on  steel.  Svo.,  500 
pp.  Price  $3.50. 

Send  for  terms,  specimen  pages,  and  inducements. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

13  University  Place,  New  York. 


Ins  tlae  Fields  Again 


wftBi  Professor  Pray, 


BOTANY. 


How  Plants  Behave— How  Plants  Grow— 
Lessons— School  and  Field  Book- 
Manual— Structural. 

By  Br-of.  ASA  GRAY. 

***  The  only  standard,  the  most  popular,  and  the  most 
extensively  used  of  Botanical  Text-Books. 

53?- We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  making  very  favor¬ 
able  terms  for  tlie  introduction  of  any  of  the  books  of  this 
series,  and  will  send  sample  conies  ot  How  Plants  Grow, 
and  Tiie  School  and  Field  Book  — the  two  hooks  best 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  School  course  in  the  study— for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of 


half  tlie  retail  price,  namely  : 

IIow  Plants  Grow .  . $0.56 

School  and  Field  Book .  1.23 


Circulars  giving  full  descriptive  notices  of  each  book 
of  the  series,  with  pricks,  and  many  testimonials  from 
eminent  scientists  and  teachers,  will  be  forwarded  to  teachers 
and  educationists  on  application  to 

Irison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Educational  Publishers, 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


A  GOO D  GARDEN 


Cannot  be  bad  without  good  seeds,  and  I  have  tried  to 
make  mine  the  best.  See  advertisement  “Test  is  bettei 
than  Talk,”  on  page  HO. 

•J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  111. 


Readily  attached 
to  any  Stovo. 
^Introduced  8  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used ,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 
102  Oritnge  St.. 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn. 
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SUBSCRIBE 

;  .  :  0  W 

FOR  THE 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST. 

Beautifully  Illustrated 
Full  of  G-ood  Things, 
For  Fathers  and  Mothers, 
'{' For  Children  and  Youth, 
HSiP'For  Everybody.  .Jlgf 

When  the  large  expense  involved  in 
providing  its  interesting  and  varied  read¬ 
ing  matter,  and  its  great  number  of 
superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  it  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  $1 .50  a 
year ;  four  copies  for  $5  ;  ten  copies  for 
$12 ;  twenty ,  or  more,  $1  each ;  to  which 
ten  cents  must  be  added  and  sent  with 
each  subscription ,  whether  singly  or  in 
clubs,  to  pre-pay  postage  for  tbe  year 
1875,  which  must  be  done  in  New  York 
City,  by  the  Publishers. 

BETTER  YET. 

To  every  Subscriber  for  1875, 

[Volume  34,]  received  after  this  date, 
the  Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite 
Chromo,  as  detailed  beloiv.  Three  beauti¬ 
ful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly  for 
the  Orange  Jtjdd  Company,  and  entitled 
“Mischief  Brewing,”  “Up  for  Re¬ 
pairs,”  and  “Look  Out!”  have  been 
reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Chromos 
are  in  stock,  a  choice  will  be  given  to 
new  subscribers  of  either  one  of  these 
exquisite  pictures 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING,” 
“HP  FOR  REPAIRS,” 
“LOOKOUT!” 

but  the  choice  must  be  named  at  the  time 
of  subscribing. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered 
at  245  Broadway  free  of  charge.  If  to  go 
by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For 

25  cents.  It  will  be  Mounted, 
Varnished,  Packed,  and  sent 
Post-paid. 

N.  B. — The  Chromo  will  be  delivered  : 
At  the  office,  Unmounted,  ...Free. 
“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cts.  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10c.  “ 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cts.  extra. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful 
Premiums  are  offered  to  canvassers 
for  the  American  Agriculturist.  Send  to 
the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supple¬ 
ment,  containing  the  Table  of  Terms,  and 
full  Descriptions  of  Premiums.  Get  your 
friends  to  join  you,  and 

SUBSCRIBE  TO-DAY. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY 

.  24:5  Broadway,  IV ew  Yorlt. 

WESTERN  OFFICE: 

Lakeside  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PURE-BRED  STOCK 

To  reduce  stock,  we  will  sell  at  the  following  very  low 
prices. 

Our  stock  has  been  carefully  selected  and  bred  from  the 
best  strains  in  the  connin' 

Berkshire  Pigs,  two  to  our  months  old,  $6  each  ;  $11 
per  pair. 

Southdown  Sliccp,  (early  lambs,)  rams,  or  ewes, 
$10  each. 

Brown  Leghorns,  Light  and  Dark  Brnhmas, 
Buff  and  Part  ridge  Cochins,  B.  B.  K.  Games, 
Sebright  Bantams,  lioueii  and  Cayuga 
Ducks,  $5  per  trio ;  single  fowls,  $2. 

A  few  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Emlidcn  Geese,  $6 
per  pair;  $9  per  trio. 

Two  pairs  Pekin  Ducks,  $10  per  pair. 

Eggs  in  Season.— Orders  booked  now,  and  stock  ship¬ 
ped  at  once,  or  /lien  tbe  weather  will  admit. 

Address  JAS.  B.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 
Belleville,  Ills. 

All  BAnd  Trucking  for  Market  in  his 

ADAIIT  H  Garden  Manual  for  1875.  Sent  for  two 
„  In.rT  1 3-ceut  stainin'  liv 

H0T-BEDS1  »•  R«OT’  SeRe0d^K?ri.i. 


Totm  S.  Collins  offers  on  page  111  Small 

Fruit  Plants  at  moderate  prices. _ 

Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  I.ADIES’  FLORAE  CABINET,  NEW  YORK,  AND 
HOKTICULTURAI,  EDITOR  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 


A  New  Book,  with  250  Fine  Engravings,  and  300  Pages, 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  Plants  suitable  for 
Window  Culture,  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Information  about  Plants  and  Flowers  for  tbe  Parlor, 
Conservatory,  Wardian  Case,  Fernery,  or  Window  Garden. 
Tells  all  about  Bulbs  for  House  Culture,  Geraniums,  Hang¬ 
ing  Baskets,  Insects,  Plant  Decoration  of  Apartments.  The 
Illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  per¬ 
fect  Gems  of  exquisite  beauty. 

***  The  most  valuable  book  on  Plants  and  Flowers  for 
House  Culture  ever  published.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle , 
(London). 

***  There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams’  book  tells 
exactly  bow  they  may  be  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information.—  The  World, 
(New  York). 

Price,  post-paid,  ....  $1.50 


Money  in  the  Garden, 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden.  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  tlm  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

TI.  Hot-beds. 

III.  Artichoke. 

IV.  Beans. 

V.  Cabbages. 

VI.  Egg-Plants. 

VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  --------- 

Address  all  orders  for  the  above  Books  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

IX.  Onions. 

X.  Parsley. 

XI.  Radishes. 
XII.  Salsify. 

XIIT.  Tomatoes. 
XIV.  Forcing 
Houses. 


$1.50 


THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

New  York  Life 

Insurance  Company, 

OFFICE : 

346  and  348  Broadway, 

JANUARY  1,  1875. 

Amount  of  net  cash  assets,  Jan.  1,  1874 . $24,430,879  32 

INCOME. 

Premiums  and  annuities . :r.  $6,414,454  77 

Interest,  received  and  accrued .  1,645,106  34—  8,059,561  I- 

$32,490,440  43 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  by  death . $1,469,686  04 

Dividends,  purchased  reversions 
and  returned  premiums  on  can¬ 
celed  policies .  3,026,605  12 

Life  annuities,  matured  endow¬ 
ments,  and  reinsurances .  105,501  56 

Commissions,  brokerages,  and 

agency  expenses .  361,336  77 

Advertising  and  physicians’  fees  .  79,457  35 

Taxes,  office,  and  law  expenses,  sal¬ 
aries,  printing,  etc .  .  302,076  08 

- 5,34)0,662  921 

$27,146,777. 5L 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Trust  Company,  in  bank, 

and  on  hand . $1,751,133  78 

Invested  in  United  States,  New 
York  City,  and  other  stocks 

(market  value,  $5,173,026  50) .  4,970,136  93 

Real  estate . .  1,768,174  14 

Bonds  and  mortgages  (secured  by 
real  estate  valued  at  more  than 
double  tbe  amount  loaned, 
buildings  thereon  insured  for 
$15,123,251,  and  the  policies  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Company  as  addi¬ 
tional  collateral  security) .  .  16,828,955  14 

Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  re¬ 
serve  held  by  the  Company  on 
these  policies  amounts  to  $3,918,- 

537,57) .  910,019  14 

Quarterly  and  semi-annual  pre¬ 
miums  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 

1875 . . .  511,192  47 

Premiums  on  existing  policies  In 
course  of  transmission  and  collec¬ 
tion  (estimated  reserve  on  these 
policies,  $570,000,  included  in  lia¬ 
bilities) .  . 

Amounts  due  from  agents . 

Interest  accrued  to  Jan.  1,  1875 . 


189,623  78 
29,109  30 
187,402  !“ 


ADD. 


27,145,777  51 


Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost.  $202,889  57 

Cask  Assets,  Jan.  I,  1875 . $27,348,007  08 

APPROPRIATED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Adjusted  losses  due  subsequent  to 

Jan.  1,  1875  . 196,792  16 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof, 

etc .  174,163  74 

Reserved  for  reinsurance  on  exist¬ 
ing  policies,  participating  insur¬ 
ance  at  4  per  cent  Carlisle  net 
premium  ;  non-participating  at  5 
per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium...  24,640,038  29 

Dividends  outstanding .  152,948  84 — 25,163,943  03 

Divisible  surplus . 2,184,724:  05 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $2,184,724  05  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  declared  a  reversionary  dividend,  available  On 
settlement  of  next  annual  premium,  to  participating  policies, 
proportionate  to  their  contribution  to  surplus. 

The  cash  value  of  such  reversion  may  be  used  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  premium,  if  the  policy-holder  so  elect. 


During  the  year  7,254  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring 
$21,813,749  22. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
DAVID  DOWS, 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL, 
HENRV  Iv.  BOGERT, 
DANIEL  S.  MILLER, 
JOHN  MAIRS, 

WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 


'WM.  a.  bo'oth, 

GKO.  A.  OSGOOD, 

HENRY  BOWERS, 

SANFORD  COBB, 

EDWARD  MARTIN, 

Hi  B.  CLAFLIN, 

J.  F.  SEYMOUR, 

CORNELIUS  R.  BOGERT  M.D. 
WILLIAM  H„  BEERS. 


MORRIS  FRABJKL.UV, 

President. 

WILLIAM  II.  BEERS, 

Vlce-Pres.  and  Actuary. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL.  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

CORNET, IUS  R.  BOGERT,  M.D., 

GEORGE  WILKES,  M.D..  S  Medical  Examiners. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 
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STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

FOR 

CA1PENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


,  IvVxVv 

T  ^ . ssma . ■«»»■ 


A  EST  E  R  BROOK’S 


, 

rx,  WORKS,  C-H-WEEK 

JfewYork.  Office,  49  Maiden 


maiden  Lana. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture  ; 
or.  Homes  Tor  Every  One.— With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 


A  LARGE  ENGRAVING  GIVEN  EVERY  TWO  MONTHS,  OR  SIX 
ENGRAVINGS  A  YEAR  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  OF 

THE  NEW  YORK 

FIRESIDE  COMPANION. 


Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

—Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Moiiokton’s  National  Stair-Builder. — Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  bylarge  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

ltlonckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  .Toin- 

er.-A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
.colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 1,000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Wnrking  Seale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Piaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most,  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

— 1S8  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

AVood ward’s  Country  Homes. — 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Bural  Homes.— Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

AVheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 
Fences. — Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Eveletli’s  School-House  Architecture.— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  ot 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

_ j  245  Bkoadwat,  New  York. 


PROSPECTUS  FO R  1875. 

THE  NEW  YORK  FIRESIDE  COMPANION  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  weekly  papers  published  in  the  United 
States.  Its  circulation  is  equal  to  that  of  the  most  widely  circulated  journals  in  the  world. 

The  great  feature  of  The  New  York  fireside  Companion  is  Good  Continued  Stories.  It  contains  the 
sweetest  and  purest  love  stories.  It  has  the  largest  list  of  popular  story  writers,  and  constantly  offers  better  stories 
than  any  other  paper.  Our  readers  will  bear  witness  to  our  unwearied  efforts  in  securing  the  best  writers.  During 
1875  we  hope  to  furnish  a  greater  number  of  good  stories,  and  a  greater  amount  of  good  matter  of  all  descriptions, 
titan  has  ever  been  given  before.  As  a  Family  Paper,  The  New  York  Fireside  Companion  is  without  a  peer.  At 
least  Six  Continued  Stories  will  be  published  constantly,  and  a  new  story  will  be  commenced  about  every 
second  week,  so  that  new  readers  will  be  able  to  get  the  beginning  of  a  story  of  the  newsdealers,  or  of  us,  no  matter  at 
what  time  they  may  subscribe.  Back  numbers  can  always  be  had,  containing  the  commencement  of  every  story. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  our  Contributors  for  1875.  . 

OLIVER  OPTIC,  Dk.  JOHN  B.  WILLIAMS,  TONY  PASTOR,  PETROLEUM  V.  NASBY,  CLARA  PERCY,  LUCY 
RANDALL  COMFORT,  Mrs.  SUMNER  HAYDEN,  J.  W.  MACKEY,  P.  HAMILTON  MYERS,  LESLIE 
THORNE,  FRANK  COREY,  AGILE  PENNE,  Prop.  JAMES  DE  MILLE,  Capt.  CARLETON,  MARY 
GRACE  H ALPINE,  SHIRLEY  BROWNE.  BRICKTOP,  MARY  J.  WINES,  S.  W.  PEARCE,  G.  L. 

AIKEN,  G.  G.  SMALL,  ALBERT  W.  AIKEN,  JOHN  ELDERKIN,  ALLAN  DEANE. 

No  effort  is  spared  to  add  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  the  contents  of  the  paper.  Beautiful  engravings  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  subscribers  free  as  supplements.  Early  in  1875  we  shall  publish 

A  New  Story  by  Mrs.  Sumner  Hayden.  A  New  Story  by  Agile  Penne. 

A  New  Story  by  Oliver  Optic,  Author  of  “True  to  his  Aim,”  etc.,  etc. 

A  New  Story  by  Tony  Fast  or,  Author  of  “Old  Sleuth,  the  Detective  ;  ”  “  The  Shadow  Detective  ;  ” 
"The  Lightning  Detective,”  etc. 

A  New  Story  by  Prof.  .Tames  Be  Mille,  Author  of  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood  ;  ”  "The  Dodge 

Club  :  ”  "  Cryptogram  ;  ”  “  Cord  and  Cresse,”  etc. 

A  New  Story  by  Dr.  Joint  B.  Williams,  Author  of  “Deadly  Foes  ;  ”  “  Fighting  for  a  Fortune;” 
“  Maurice  Flint ;  ”  ‘"Under  a  Mask,”  etc. 

A  New  Story  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Bandall  Comfort,  Author  of  “  Little  Gay,  or  Disinherited,”  etc. 
Humorous  Articles  by  Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 

A  New  Story  by  Frank  Corey,  Author  of  "  Sweetheart  and  Wife,”  etc. 

The  paper  will  have  the  best  Sl«ort  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Biography,  Fashion 
Articles,  Humor,  Gossip,  and  Notices  to  Correspondents. 

No  efforts  or  pains  are  spared  to  make  the  CORRESPONDENTS’  COLUMN  most  attractive  and  useful  to  our 
readers.  This  department  is  edited  by  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  and  sound  judgment,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
information  is  given :  answers  to  questions  relating  to  love  and  etiquette ;  legal  and  medical  questions  ;  information 
for  the  kitchen  and  household ;  in  fact,  answers  to  all  questions  that  turn  up  iu  life,  can  be  found  ill  this  column. 

READING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS.— This  is  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
the  paper.  The  contributions  to  this  department  are  by  the  very  foremost  writers  for  children  in  the  country.  This 
alone  makes  the  FIRESIDE  COMPANION  invaluable  to  every  household  where  there  are  children.  We  know  of 
instances  where  the  little  ones  insist  upon  having  these  articles  read  over  and  over  again  to  them  before  the  paper  of 
the  following  week  is  issued.  ___________ 


MUNRO’S  GIRLS  AND  BOYS  OF  AMERICA. 


The  largest  and  most  select  popular  weekly  for  young  folks.  It  is  the  only  paper  which  contains  the  kind  of  sto¬ 
ries  which  mothers  want  to  read  aloud  to  little  ones,  and  which  every  father  may  unhesitatingly  place  m  the  hands  of 
his  children.  It  contains  a  larger  amount  and  variety  of  good  reading  for  girls  and  hoys  than  can  be  had  in  any  other 
weekly  or  monthly  periodical. 

TERMS  FOR  18  7.5— NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

MUNRO'S  GIRLS  AND  ROYS  OF  AMERICA  and  THE  NEW  YORK  FIRESIDE  COMPANION: 
One  copy  of  Monro’s  Girls  and  Boys  of  America  will  be  sent  for  one  year  to  any  subscriber  m  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  *2.50  ;  two  copies  for  $1 ;  or,  nine  copies  for  $1G.  The  Neio  York  Fireside  Companion  will  be  sent  for  one 
year  on  receipt  of  $3  ;  two  copies  for  $5  ;  or,  nine  copies  for  $20.  Getters  up  of  Clubs  can  alterwards  add  single  copies 
at  $2.50  each.  We  will  he  responsible  for  remittances  sent  in  Registered  Letters,  or  by  Post  Office  Money  Orders. 
Both  papers  sent  to  one  address  for  $4.50.  Postage  free.  Specimen  copies,  with  pictures,  sent  free. 


GEORGE  MUNRO,  Publisher,  84  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


R.  O.  BOX,  5657. 


THE  BEST 

PRAIRIE  LANDS 

IN 

IOWA  AND  NEBRASKA, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  R.R.Co. 

ON  TEN  YEARS  CREDIT, 

SIX  PER  CENT  INTEREST. 

One  Million  Acres  in  Iowa  and  Southern  Nebraska. 

LAND  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  Important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Rail  Road,  and  cost  of  same  refunded  when  land 
is  bought. 

Half  Fare  to  families  of  purchasers,  and  LOW 
FREIGHTS  on  household  goods  and  farm  stock. 

mium  for  Cultivation. 

USTor  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands, 
and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to  or  address, 

LAND  COMMISSIONER, 
Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 


The  finest  country  in  the  world  to  combine  Farming 
ami  Stock  Raising.  The  SOIL  is  rich  and  easily 
cultivated;  CLIMATE  warm;  SEASONS  long; 
TAXES  low,  and  EDUCATION  FREE.  No  Pay¬ 
ments  required  on  principal  till  FIFTH  year,  and  then 
only  ONE-SEVENTH  EACH  YEAR  UNTIL  PAIB. 

Twenty  Per  Cent  Pr< 

Products  will  pay  for  lands  and  Improvements 
long  before  the  Principal  becomes  due. 

“The  so-called  destitution  in  Nebraska  lies  in  the  far 
western  region,  beyond  the  lands  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 
Published  by  ORAUGeT  JUDD  COMPANY. 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most,  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
II.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One. — Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  B31  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1,000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
tlie  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  liav  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  'Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $«:00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing-. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  file  Game  Kish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12tli  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual, 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling:,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Ilifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  I)og.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
file  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  tit e  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.15. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  tli e  Itifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  flic  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
lor  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  ,J.  II.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual, 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences.  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage.  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape,  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  llusmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  lor  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  1149 E  CORN  SMELTER 

The  best  Band  Shelter  for  Family  Use  In  the  Market. 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  $*2..'>0.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BRADLEY  S  AMERICAN  HARVESTER, 
The  Model  Reaper  of  the  World, 


Will  Cut,  Hake,  and  deliver  in  good  condition  for  binding, 
any  grain  that  grows,  either  lodged  or  standing. 

Weighs  1100  lbs.  An  Adjustable  Track,  which  is  Invalu¬ 
able,  t and  possessed  by  no  other  Reaper,)  enabling  the  Driver 
to  adjust  the  Hakes  instantly  for  standing,  lodged,  leaning 
or  tangled  grain.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

BRADLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Everybody. 

THE  UTILITY  ADJUST¬ 
ABLE  TABLE  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  bight,  to  suit  any 
person  or  purpose,  and  folded  in  a 
moment  for  packing  away.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  ladies  in  cutting  and  bast¬ 
ing;  a  luxury  in  the  sick  room ;  a 
treasure  in  the  nursery;  unequaled 
for  writing,  study, games  or  camp; 
elegant  in  design  and  thorough  til 
construction ;  light,  strong,  por¬ 
table.  cheap.  By  our  system,  parlies 
ordering  can  have  Tables  shipped 
to  their  address  without  cost  of 
carriage  anywhere  in  the  country. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  containing  full  particulars,  and 
quote  American  Agriculturist. 

LAMBIE  &  SARGENT,  Sole  Proprietors  aud 
Manufacturers,  7‘.)3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


E  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  COMPANY, 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the 

ONONIS  A  GA  FACTORY  FILLED 

DAIRY  &  TABLE  SALT, 

AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y„ 

Hespectfully  call  the  attention  of  Dairymen  and  others  to 
the  quality  of  the  salt  now  being  manufactured  by  them. 
Having  for  many  years  past  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
various  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  this  salt,  and  by 
adopting  the  best  modes  and  machinery  for  the  purpose, 
they  feel  warranted  in  saying  to  the  consumer  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  now  produced  is  superior  to  any  other  either  of  foreign 
or  domestic  production.  The  following  is  a  correct  analysis 
of  our  Salt,  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Ashton’s  English 
Salt,  made  bv  Clins.  A.  Goessmann,  Pli.  J).,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst,  Mass.:  Onondaga 

Ashton  Salt.  Factory  Filled, 

Chloride  of  Sodium .  97.65  98.28 

Sulphate  of  Lime .  1.43  0.91 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia .  0.05  .06 

Chloride  of  Magnesia .  0.06  .00 

Sulphate  of  Soda .  .00  .03 

Insoluble  matter . 05  .12 

Water . . 76  .60 

100.00  100.00 

Circulars  in  regard  to  various  tests  made  with  this  salt  in 
comparison  with  the  best  foreign  article,  also  certificates 
from  a  large  number  of  the  best  dairies  in  the  State  as  to  its 
quality,  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  AV.  BARKER, 
Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  to  whom  orders  for  salt  may  also 
be  addressed. 

It  is  also  for  sale  bv  the  Agents  of  the  Company  in  princi¬ 
pal  Western  Lake  Ports,  by  St.  John  &  Avery,  101  &  103 
Broad  St.,  New  York;  Robert  Geek,  109 Pier,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  by  Salt  Dealers  generally  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Inquire  for  Onondaga  Factory  Filled  Dairy  Salt. 

'  J.  AV.  BARKER,  Pres.  &  Sec’y. 


Titos.  Molloy,  Treas. 


Syracuse,  >?.  Y 


BRADLEY’S  MOWER, 

With  Changeable  Motion  or  Single. 

Has  Enclosed  Gearing,  Perfect  Balance,  with  the  Bar  on 
the  ground  or  folded,  Self-Oiling  Pitman,  Hocking  Bar. 
Draft  140  lbs.  A  Mechanical  eve  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
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It  is  now  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  to  the 


farmer.  How  the  year  will  end,  depends  less  upon 
accident  than  upon  foresight  and  good  manage¬ 
ment.  In  all  the  older  states  the  soil  has  yielded 
up  its  first  fruits,  and  now  nothing  comes  out  of  it 
that  is  not  first  put  into  it.  True,  the  soil  every¬ 
where  is  a  vast  storehouse  filled  with  riches,  but  it 
is  safely  locked,  and  only  those  who  possess  and 
use  the  key  can  touch  the  wealth  secured  therein. 
By  no  trickery  or  fraud  can  one  gain  admission  to 
it.  It  is  only  by  honest,  skillful  labor  that  it  can  be 
reached.  Hence  it  is  that  the  farmer’s  profession 
is  in  its  nature  an  honest  and  dignified  one.  He 
cannot  adulterate,  he  cannot  cheat  the  soil ;  there 
are  no  byways  to  wealth  for  him  but  hard  labor  and 
skillful  work,  and  he  can  live  only  by  what  he  earns. 
But  blindly  directed  or  unskillful  work  will  bring 
to  the  farmer  only  the  poorest  return,  as  in  fact  it 
does  and  must  do  to  every  worker  in  any  other  of 
the  world’s  industries.  Skill  in  farming  does  not 
wholly  consist  in  raising  large  crops,  but  in  raising 
those  that  produce  the  most  money.  Just  now  it 
may  be  noticed  that  56  lbs.  of  the  best  No.  1  spring 
wheat  sell  at  the  seaboard  for  SI.  10,  while  48  lbs. 
of  barley  brings  $1.40  ;  at  the  same  time  the  world’s 
markets  are  crowded  with  wheat,  and  granaries  are 
ready  to  pour  out  an  overflowing  6tream.  Had  not 
corn  been  a  failure  in  many  extensive  localities,  it 
would  have  again  been  offered  for  20  cents  a 
bushel,  or  burning  in  thousands  of  stoves.  Also  we 
find  that  a  well  fed  cow  will  yield  over  $50  worth 
of  cheese  in  a  season  of  six  months,  while  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  best  native  grass  lands  in  the  west 
are  plowed  up  yearly  to  make  fields  for  the  ever¬ 
lasting  corn  ;  $50  worth  of  cheese  can  he  sent  to  an 
eastern  market  for  $2  in  freight,  hut  $50  worth  of 
corn  or  wheat  will  cost  $30  in  freight,  leaving  in 
one  case  $48,  and  in  the  other,  hut  $20  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  profit.  The  cost  of  producing  these  articles 
also  differs  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Again  the 
wheat  is  shipped  away  to  English  markets,  and 
wool  and  woolen  goods  brought  hack  in  exchange, 
and  the  western  farmer  with  his  narrow  profits 
buys  these  goods,  while  his  magnificent  prairies 
have  not  one  sheep  to  crop  their  most  nutritious 
and  healthful  grasses,  where  there  might  be  a 
thousand.  Then  the  western  farmer  raises  flax  and 
sells  the  seed  to  the  mills,  where  it  is  made  into  oil 
and  oilcake ;  but  that  oilcake  goes  to  England  to 


feed  cattle  and  to  enrich  those  fields  which  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own,  while  beef  in  eastern  cities  is 
25  cents  a  pound.  At  the  same  time  the  flax  fiber 
is  made  into  manure,  and  the  farmer  buys  Irish  and 
Scotch  linens  with  the  money  he  gets  from  these 
linen  weavers  for  his  wheat,  which  is  carried  5,000 
miles  to  feed  them.  It  may  he  that  this  cannot  he 
helped,  but  it  looks  as  though  farmers  ought  to 
grow  less  wheat  and  corn,  and  more  grass,  and 
make  more  cheese,  beef,  mutton,  and  wool.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  food  for  reflection  in  all  these  facts. 

Hints  about  W ork. 

Sow  to  Work. — As  order  is  kept  by  having  a  place 
for  everything,  and  keeping  everything  in  its  place, 
so  work  succeeds  best  when  it  is  rightly  done,  and 
at  the  right  time.  There  are  a  best  and  a  worst  way 
of  doing  everything,  and  a  best  and  a  worst  time 
for  doing  it.  One  who  has  well  considered  his  sea¬ 
son’s  work  and  has  a  list  of  all  that  has  to  be  done 
will  go  right ;  one  labor  will  succeed  another  with 
regularity,  and  each  will  be  well  done.  Every  job 
should  tell.  There  should  be  no  making  holes  and 
filling  them  up  again  on  a  farm,  no  hand-work 
where  machines  can  be  used  ;  no  small  weeds  left 
to  grow  large  ;  no  manure  kept  wasting  by  the  rain 
or  baked  in  the  sun  while  crops  are  starving  for 
it ;  no  work  done  twice  over ;  no  cattle  starved  or 
allowed  to  suffer  and  fail,  to  be  restored  at  a  greater 
cost  than  they  are  worth ;  everything  should  he 
ahead,  and  work  must  be  driven  and  not  he  allowed 
to  drive.  The  head  must  guide  the  hands  always. 

Sired  men. — Get  the  best  hands,  and  keep  them. 
When  a  man  has  become  used  to  his  work  and  his 
employer,  he  is  worth  more  than  a  stranger.  There 
is  a  way  of  making  men  interested  in  their  work,  of 
satisfying  their  self-respect,  treating  them  courte¬ 
ously  and  reasonably,  giving  them  credit  for  suc¬ 
cess,  while  holding  them  strictly  responsible  for 
failures,  and  above  all,  by  paying  them  promptly 
and  liberally,  that  will  make  their  work  worth  dou¬ 
ble  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  land  advances 
in  price,  more  labor  must  he  expended  on  it  to 
make  it  pay  a  profit,  and  by  and  by  we  must  have 
a  settled  laboring  class.  We  are  now  in  process  of 
educating  this  class  of  men,  and  must  do  it  by  good 
management.  Give  each  hired  man  a  copy  of  the 
Agriculturist  to  read  and  study  ;  the  money  it  will 
cost  in  a  year  will  he  saved  every  month. 

Plowing,  Sarrowing,  and  Soiling. — Begin  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  and  mellow,  and  sow  as  soon 
as  it  is  prepared.  Where  the  soil  is  mellow  it  is  riot 
necessary  to  harrow  before  sowing,  unless  the  drill 
is  used.  The  use  of  the  roller  after  sowing  is  in¬ 
valuable  at  this  season.  It  compacts  the  soil  about 
the  seed  and  levels  the  surface  for  the  harvesters. 
If  you  have  no  roller,  give  a  carpenter  a  copy  of  the 
March  Agriculturist,  and  let  him  make  one  from  the 
directions  and  illustrations  there  given  ;  or,  buy  an 
iron  one  at  once  from  an  implement  dealer.  The 
roller  is  an  almost  indispensable  field  implement. 

Barley. — A  warm,  dry,  rich  loam  is  the  best  barley 
soil,  hut  a  clay  soil  if  well  mellowed  and  dry,  will 
bring  a  good  crop.  Sow  two  bushels  per  acre,  with 
the  drill,  as  fast  as  the  land  is  plowed  and  harrowed, 
but  if  broadcast,  use  half  a  bushel  more  of  seed, 
and  harrow.  Roll  after  sowing  in  either  ease,  or 
when  the  barley  is  two  inches  high.  Either  the 
2-rowed  or  6-rowed  may  he  sown  ;  the  first  is  the 
heavier,  and  the  latter  higher  priced  in  the  market. 

Clover  and  Grass-Seed. — There  is  no  better  crop 
to  seed  with  than  barley.  Six  quarts  of  clover  and 
four  of  timothy  is  the  quantity  per  acre.  Sow  be¬ 
fore  the  land  is  rolled.  We  have  frequently  sown 
a  peck  of  clover-seed  per  acre  with  oats  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  case,  but  never  used  more  than  21 
bushels  of  oats  for  seed.  With  this  thin  seeding 
the  clover  is  not  smothered,  and  in  good  ground 
the  oats  will  he  heavy  enough.  Grass  and  clover 
may  be  sown  alone  upon  fine  mellow  soil,  and  if 
the  ground  is  rich,  may  yield  a  cutting  of  hay  in 
June  or  July.  Orchard  grass  succeeds  well  in  this 
way.  Cahoon’s  broadcast  sower  will  sow  four 
acres  with  grass,  clover,  etc.,  in  an  hour. 

Oats.— Soils  that  are  moist,  or  newly-plowed  sod,, 
should  be  sown  to  oats  in  preference  to  barley.  Sow 
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21  bushels  of  seed  as  early  as  possible.  No  crop 
needs  a  more  frequent  change  of  seed  than  oats  if 
heavy  grain  is  desired.  New  seed  should  be 
brought  from  a  cold  climate  ;  that  from  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  or  Scotland,  is  to  be  preferred. 

Fbddei'  Crops. — Barley  and  vetches,  or  oats  and 
peas,  may  be  sown  in  succession  every  10  or  14  days 
up  to  May,  for  cutting  green.  For  the  dairy  there 
are  no  more  valuable  crops  ;  2i  bushels  of  barley  or 
oats,  and  11  of  vetches  or  peas,  may  be  sown  with 
the  drill  or  plowed  in  with  a  three-inch  furrow.  It 
is  difficult  to  cover  peas  with  the  harrow.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen,  the  cured  straw  and  grain  makes 
excellent  winter  feed,  when  cut  into  chaff,  for 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  hogs. 

Harrowing  Winter  Wheat. — There  is  no  harrow  so 
well  adapted  to  this  useful  work  as  the  Thomas 
harrow.  The  wheat  is  greatly  benefitted,  and  the 
grass  and  clover-seed  sown  is  more  likely  to  catch. 

Artificial  Fertilizers. — We  must  use  more  artificial 
fertilizers,  or  farming  cannot  pay  as  it  ought  to  do. 
As  farms  become  worth  more,  more  working  capi¬ 
tal  is  required,  and  the  chief  need  of  this  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  fertilizers.  The  value  of  fertilizers  is 
now  well  understood.  They  must  be  applied  early 
and  with  the  seed.  For  barley,  oats,  clover,  and 
grass,  apply  150  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  100  of  nitrate  of  soda,  per  acre.  Sow  them, 
finely  powdered,  broadcast— half  each  way,  to  get 
an  even  spread — as  soon  as  the  seed  is  covered. 
The  first  rain  will  carry  them  into  the  soil.  Let 
those  who  doubt,  experiment  upon  one  acre. 

Plaster. — Sow  one  bushel  per  acre  upon  young 
clover  or  oats,  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  started. 
Seymour’s  broadcast  sower,  costing  about  $70,  will 
sow  a  bushel  or  less  upon  an  acre  with  perfect  reg¬ 
ularity  ;  it  also  sows  all  other  fine  fertilizers  broad¬ 
cast.  It  always  pays  to  use  plaster  at  $10  a  ton, 
or  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Pastures. — Harrow  old  pastures  with  a  sharp- 
toothed,  heavy  harrow,  scatter  some  fresh  seed  and 
200  lbs.  of  fine  bone-flour  per  acre  over  them,  or  give 
them  a  dressing  of  fine,  well-rotted  yard  manure. 
A  few  bushels  of  lime  and  one  of  salt  will  be  useful. 

Fbtatoes. — Early  potatoes  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  oats  and  barley  are  in.  Cover  not  less 
than  4  inches  deep,  and  harrow  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  smallest  weed  appears.  Harrow  again,  if  the 
Thomas  harrow  is  used,  after  they  are  up  ;  the 
plants  will  not  be  torn  up  or  injured.  Look  out  for 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle  ;  hand-pick  unless  they 
are  in  too  great  force  ;  as  a  last  resort,  dust  Paris 
green  mixed  with  20  parts  of  flour  from  a  flour 
dredger  upon  the  vines,  keeping  the  wind  always  to 
the  back  so  as  to  blow  the  dust  from  you  ;  or  a 
table-spoonful  stirred  in  a  pailful  of  water,  applied 
with  a  sprinkler.  Take  them  as  soon  as  the  first 
one  is  seen,  and  give  them  no  chance  to  multiply. 

Live  Stock. — When  hurried  'with  work,  don’t  for¬ 
get  the  stock.  For  lice  apply  linseed  oil  and  the 
curry-comb  or  card.  See  hints  for  previous  months. 

Horses  should  be  worked  moderately  at  first.  If 
the  shoulders  are  inclined  to  chafe,  bathe  them 
with  salt  and  water,  wash  off  the  salt,  rub  dry  and 
apply  crude  petroleum.  This  is  a  healing  applica¬ 
tion  for  galls  or  bruises.  Wash  the  feet  and  legs 
when  muddy,  and  wipe  dry.  Give  some  bran  or 
oat  meal  in  their  drink.  Give  cut  feed  at  noon,  and 
long  hay  at  night.  Clean  them  thoroughly  at 
night.  This  is  important  to  their  proper  rest. 

Cows  and  Calves. — The  treatment  of  cows  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  A  cow  in  full  flow  may 
profitably  get  all  the  food  she  can  turn  into  milk. 
When  she  is  turned  out  to  grass  the  feed  of  meal 
should  not  be  cut  off.  She  will  take  three  or  four 
quarts  or  more  of  mixed  meal  and  bran  in  a  day 
without  getting  fat,  if  she  is  the  right  sort  of  cow, 
and  pay  for  it  in  milk  with  a  good  profit.  If  she  is 
not  the  right  sort,  it  will  be  best  to  get  rid  of  her. 
Dairying  is  ncrw  the  most  profitable  business  of  the 
farm,  and  where  there  are  cheese  factories  or  cream¬ 
eries,  the  women  of  the  household  are  relieved 
from  much  severe  labor.  Calves  should  be  kept 
growing  from  the  first.  When  two  weeks  old  they 
will  learn  to  eat  a  little  cut  hay  with  bran  and  oat¬ 
meal  or  oilmeal  mixed. 


Sheep. — Damp  yards  and  moist  pastures  are  fatal 
to  any  flock.  Dry  clean  yards  and  upland  pastures 
are  needed.  Steaming  manure  about  the  yards  is 
injurious.  Ewes  that  are  suckling  lambs  should  be 
fed  a  pint  of  meal,  grain,  or  bran  daily.  The 
lambs  will  be  the  gainers.  Fresh  water  and  salt 
should  be  provided  daily. 

Swine. — Nothing  comes  amiss  to  pigs  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Fine-cut  clover  hay  or  well  cured  com-staiks 
wetted  and  sprinkled  with  meal,  will  be  eaten 
readily.  Roots  of  all  kinds,  brewer’s  grains,  and 
bran  with  milk  will  make  pork.  But  there  is  much 
in  the  breed.  Choose  a  pure  breed,  whether  it  be 
Berkshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  or  the  Poland-China,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  procure  a  pair  to  commence 
with.  But  purity  of  breed  will  not  serve  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  food  and  care.  Pure  bred  swine  will 
make  more  pork  from  the  same  food  than  any  other, 
and  all  their  progeny  will  be  of  the  same  character  ; 
that  is,  all  there  is  in  “  pure  blood.” 

Sundry  Matters. — Do  not  forget  the  garden,  let  it 
be  plowed  or  dug  and  plenty  of  manure  be  hauled 
for  it  the  first  thing.  No  part  of  the  farm  brings 
in  so  much  money  as  the  garden ....  Provide  clean 
nests  for  the  hens,  and  remove  all  rubbish  where 
they  may  hide  tbeir  nests.  Keep  glass  or  other 
nest-eggs  to  circumvent  rats,  skunks,  and  dogs. . . . 
Repair  water  spouts  and  eave  troughs,  and  clean 
out  cisterns  and  cesspools.  Provide  a  heap  of  ab¬ 
sorbents  for  the  kitchen  slops,  and  make  in-doors 
and  out  clean  and  sweet  with  lime  and  whitewash. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


The  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  but  a  slight 
interval  between  winter  and  summer,  and  that  our 
work  will  come  all  in  a  heap.  He  is  wise  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  running  around  to  consult  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  as  to  whether  such  a  spring  was  ever 
known  before,  uses  the  time  in  making  every  pos¬ 
sible  preparation  to  facilitate  spring  work.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  do  not  endeavor  to  fit  our  notes 
to  any  particular  locality,  for  though  April  is  only 
two  weeks  ahead,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  advise  for  that  month.  The  notes  for  March 
were  made  very  full  in  the  departments  of  Orchard, 
Fruit-Garden,  and  Kitchen-Garden,  and  names  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  trees,  plants,  and  seeds  given 
as  a  help  to  the  inexperienced.  Those  departments 
are  allowed  less  space  now  in  order  that  we  may 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  Flower-Garden  and  other 
ornamental  departments.  Our  notes  for  March 
will  in  most  places  be  found  more  useful  in  April 
than  in  the  month  for  which  they  were  written. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  majority 
of  fruit-growers.  If  trees  are  set  early  while  the 
buds  are  still  dormant,  the  roots  will  suffer  less 
from  drying  than  if  planted  later,  besides  the  earth 
has  a  chance  to  settle  well  around  them.  Every 
farmer  or  land  owner  or  oesupier  should  provide 
an  abundance  of  fruit  for  his  family,  and  if  he  has 
the  time  or  inclination,  it  will  be  profitable  as  a 
market  crop.  If  there  is  a  nursery  in  the  vicinity 
it  will  pay  to  give  an  extra  price  for  the  privilege  of 
selecting  the  trees  as  they  stand.  Fanners  may, 
with  advantage  to  themselves,  sow  and  raise  their 
own  stocks  from  seed,  and  give  the  boys  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  graft  and  bud  each  in  their  season. 

Orchards. — Established  orchards  need  to  have  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  kept  up  ;  give  them  well  rotted 
manure.  Wood  ashes  may  almost  always  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  advantage  ;  old.  neglected  orchards  may 
be  made  productive  if  the  soil  is  properly  worked 
around  the  trees,  dead  and  clinging  limbs  removed  ; 
a  dressing  of  lime  will  often  work  wonders. 

Grafting. — On  most  places  are  to  be  found  trees 
bearing  natural  fruit,  which  is  only  suitable  for 
cider ;  if  these  are  sound  and  healthy  they  may  be 
readily  made  to  produce  good  marketable  fruit  by 
grafting  with  established  varieties  ;  in  from  three 
to  six  years  the  grafts  will  commence  to  bear,  which 
will  be  sooner  than  if  young  trees  were  planted. 

Drains  should  be  provided  in  every  orchard  where 


there  is  not  a  natural  drainage.  See  that  these  are 
no  hollows  in  which  water  will  settle  after  rains 
and  during  the  winter.  Underdrains  should  be  at 
least  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  their  distance  apart  will  depend  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ground. 

Cions. — Cut  early  this  mouth,  before  buds  have 
started,  and  store  in  sand  or  earth  in  the  cellar  until 
needed  for  use.  Many  nurserymen  offer  cions  for 
sale  at  reasonable  rates,  and  this  puts  choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  they  are  sent 
by  mail  very  cheaply  and  with  safety,  and  if  packed 
in  damp  moss  they  will  not  suffer  if  three  weeks  or 
more  in  transit. 

Cherry  and  Peach-Stones  which  were  buried  in 
boxes  last  fall,  should  be  sowed  in  nursery  rows. 

Seeds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  may  now  be 
planted  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Insects. — Look  after  tent  caterpillars  and  other 
injurious  insects  early  ;  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillar 
may  be  readily  seen  on  the  ends  of  the  small  twigs 
before  the  leaves  appear  ;  if  not  taken  off  now  they 
will  cause  much  trouble  later  in  the  season.  Bark 
scale  is  another  very  destructive  insect  which  is 
common  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  can 
only  be  destroyed  by  very  vigorous  applications  of 
whale-oil  soap  and  other  washes. 

Labels  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  nursery,  or 
where  there  is  a  collection  of  fruit.  Have  a  supply 
always  at  hand. 

Fences. — In  most  parts  of  this  country  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  fence  out  stray  cattle  which  will  often  do 
great  damage  to  young  trees.  An  orchard  must 
have  a  strong  fence  and  a  good  gate  that  cannot  be 
opened  by  cattle.  Allow  no  broken  fence  panel 
to  exist  even  for  a  single  night. 


Fruit  Garden! 

The  fruit-garden  is  in  reality  only  a  miniature 
orchard,  though  the  name  is  frequently  applied  t® 
a  garden  where  only  small  fruits  are  grown.  The 
family  fruit-garden  usually  contains  apple  and  pear 
trees  as  standards,  or  they  may  be  dwarfs,  which 
can  be  trained  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  amateur.  With  skill  in  pruning,  a  tree 
may  readily  be  brought  into  a  shape  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  productive. 
Any  fruit-grower,  even  with  scanty  means,  can 
easily  produce  trees  with  well-shaped  heads. 
Among  the  numerous  styles  in  which  dwarf  trees  are 
trained,  the  most  common  are  the  pyramidal  and 
bush,  and  we  sometimes  see  the  oblique  cordon 
and  horizontal  cordon.  These  are  fully  described 
in  the  standard  works  on  fruit-culture.  Often  the 
kitchen  garden  is  made  to  serve  as  a  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden  combined,  this  is  a  necessity  in 
small  places,  where  land  is  scarce,  but  it  is  always 
best  to  have  the  two  separate  if  possible. 

Grapes  are  so  easily  raised  that  no  one  need  be 
without  them.  Plants  may  be  grown  readily  from, 
either  cuttings  or  layers,  or  purchased  very  low. 
They  need  but  little  room  if  properly  trained  ;  the 
yard  must  be  very  small  that  will  not  allow  of  sev¬ 
eral  vines.  If  they  are  neglected  and  allowed  to 
grow  year  after  year  without  pruning,  the  result 
will  prove  very  unsatisfactory.  Only  a  single  shoot 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  from  a  vine  planted  this 
year.  Fresh  manure  must  not  be  used  on  vines, 
as  it  produces  a  too  vigorous  growth,  and  the  wood 
will  not  ripen  properly  in  the  fall.  Ground  bones 
or  wood  ashes  make  the  best  fertilizer.  Put  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  open  ground  six  inches  apart  in  a 
trench,  leaving  one  bud  above  the  surface,  taking 
care  to  pack  the  earth  firmly  around  them. 

Strawberries. — Set  out  plants  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  working  condition.  Plenty  of  straw  or  leaves 
should  be  at  baud  to  mulch  before  dry  weather 
comes.  The  easiest  way  to  manage  a  bed  is  to  set 
out  a  new  one  every  season,  and  allow  the  runners 
to  grow  together,  but  where  land  is  scarce  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  in  3  or  more  rows  2  feet  apart,  with  the 
plants  one  foot  distant  in  the  rows. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  must  be  set  at  once. 
Blackberries  should  be  set  from  6  to  8  feet  apart 
each  way,  according  to  variety,  and  supported  by 
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stakes.  Raspberries  require  to  be  planted  from  4 
to  6  feet,  and  may  be  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

These  notes  are  made  up  March  15th,  and  as  we 
iook  from  our  window  the  prospect  is  not  very  in¬ 
spiring,  still  we  know  that  the  land  under  that  ex¬ 
panse  of  snow  bore  bountiful  crops  last  year,  aud 
we  trust  it  will  this,  but  all  ordinary  calculations  as 
to  the  time  of  “  making  garden  ”  must  be  set  aside, 
and  our  few  notes  will  have  more  reference  to  what 
to  do,  when  it  can  be  done,  than  to  direct  when  to 
do  it.  The  notes  for  the  kitchen  garden  are  unu¬ 
sually  brief  for  this  month,  but  this  is  more  than 
made  up  by  those  given  last  month.  In  March  will 
not  only  be  found  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  kinds 
of  vegetables,  but  directions  for  sowing,  and  this 
month’s  notes  are  intended  only  to  supply  deficien¬ 
cies  in  those.  The  needed  directions  for  hot-beds 
and  cold-frames  were  given  last  month,  and  in  many 
places  early  in  April  will  be  found  quite  soon 
enough  for  the  hot-bed  in  the  family  garden. 

Cold-Frames  must  be  opened  every  day,  except 
when  cold  storms  occur,  when  the  sash  may  be 
raised  a  few  inches  at  the  back. 

Carrots. — Sow  when  the  ground  is  warm  and  dry ; 
use  plenty  of  seed,  that  they  may  break  the  ground 
well ;  keep  clear  of  weeds. 

Cauliflowers. — The  richer  the  ground  in  which 
these  are  planted,  the  better  will  be  the  prospect  of 
a  good  crop.  They  may  be  treated  like  cabbages. 

Cucumbers  and  Squashes  in  the  northern  states 
cannot  safely  be  sown  until  next  month,  unless  one 
has  the  means  of  protecting  them  with  a  hand-glass. 

Egg  Plant.— Give  the  seeds  sown  in  hot-bed  all 
the  heat  possible,  otherwise  they  are  a  long  time  in 
starting.  Do  not  set  out  plants  until  May  at  least. 

Sweet  Herbs.  —Sow  seeds  of  Sage,  Thyme,  and 
Sweet  Marjoram  in  hot-bed,  or  later  in  the  open 
ground,  to  be  transplanted.  Summer  Savory  must 
he  sown  where  it  is  to  grow. 

Lettuce. — Sow  seeds  in  hot -bed,  and  later  in  open 
ground,  and  transplant  from  cold-frame. 

Onions  need  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  Unless  a  liberal  allowance  of  manure 
is  given,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  good  crop.  'Wood 
ashes  makes  a  good  top-dressing  when  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  weed. 

Radishes. — Sow  in  drills,  a  few  each  week.  Mar¬ 
ket-gardeners  sow  between  rows  of  beets,  as  they 
will  be  tised  before  they  are  in  the  way  of  the  beets. 

Rhubarb. — Fork  in  manure  around  the  plants  to 
encourage  a  quick  growth.  New  beds  are  made  by 
dividing  the  old  roots  so  as  to  have  a  bud  to  each 
piece.  Set  four  feet  apart  each  way. 

Tools. — Put  in  working  order.  Provide  all  the 
new  ones  necessary  for  the  season’s  work,  and  re- 
menrber  that  cheap  tools  are  often  the  dearest. 
Have  duplicate  parts  on  hand  of  such  as  are  easily 
Ibroken,  so  that  a  break  does  not  always  delay  the 
work  of  a  day  or  perhaps  more. 

Drains. — Good  crops  cannot  be  raised  unless  the 
ground  is  properly  drained,  and  besides  wet  land  is 
never  ready  to  work  until  late  in  the  spring.  If 
necessary,  open  surface  drains  at  such  distances  as 
will  allow  the  water  to  run  off  immediately. 

Manure,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  essential  in  gardening. 
Those  who  can  command  a  good  supply  of  well  de¬ 
composed  barnyard  manure,  need  look  no  further  ; 
those  who  have  not  this  must  make  composts  and 
buy  fertilizers.  The  note  on  page  114,  last  month, 
,£A  Flower-garden  and  no  Manure,”  contains  a 
hint  for  the  kitchen  garden.  Guano  and  fine  bone 
are  among  the  most  certain  fertilizers  ;  these  should 
he  used  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Good 
fertilizers  are  made  from  dried  blood,  and  there  are 
reliable  phosphates  which  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  by  saving  house-slops ;  this  must  be  used  weak; 
on  growing  plants  it  will  often  work  wonders, 
especially  on  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  etc. 

■<P~  - 

'I'Bac  Lunvi!  and  4<3«*obibi«1»„ 

Our  notes  have  usually  been  headed  Flower- 
Garden  and  Lawn,  but  for  this  time  we  put  the 
Lawn  first.  By  Lawn  we  do  not  mean  merely  the 


grassed  surface,  but  all  that  portion  of  the  grounds 
reserved  for  ornamental  purposes,  not  included  in 
the  flower-beds  or  borders.  In  the  surroundings  of 
a  house,  the  one  important  thing  to  consider  is  the 

Lawn,  whether  it  Is  a  small  village  front  yard  or 
an  extensive  park  the  foundation,  the  setting  of 
all  other  ornamentation  is  the  grass.  Let  this  be 
good,  it  is  of  itself  an  object  of  beauty — but  let  it 
be  poor,  brown,  and  patchy,  no  expense  in  trees, 
plants,  and  vases,  will  compensate  for  the  lack  of  it. 
In  small  places,  such  as  yards,  it  is  often  more 
satisfactory  to  lay  turf.  If  this  is  done,  or  seed  is 
sown,  complete  success  requires  the  soil  to  be 
thoroughly  prepared.  Here  is  were  most  fail.  It 
seems  like  a  waste  of  manure  to  use  it  for  grass. 
The  work  is  done  for  years,  and  must  be  well  done. 
No  crop  more  requires  drainage,  abundant  manur¬ 
ing,  thorough  working  of  the  soil,  and  careful  sow¬ 
ing,  than  the  lawn.  After  the  surface  is  properly 
graded,  the  soil  should  be  as  thoroughly  prepared 
as  for  a  garden,  and  then  sown.  We  have  never 
had  much  success  with  “lawn  grass”  mixtures, 
and  prefer  one  kind  of  grass,  with  a  little  white 
clover.  Red-top,  especially  the  kind  called  Rhode 
Island  Bent,  or  June  Grass,  also  called  Kentucky 
Blue-grass,  with  a  quart  of  white  clover-seed  to  the 
bushel,  will  either  make  a  good  lawn.  Three  bush¬ 
els — at  least — of  seed  to  the  acre  are  needed,  and 
five  will  be  better.  Divide  in  three  lots,  and  sow 
first  say  from  east  to  west,  then  from  north  to 
south,  then  as  at  first,  to  get  an  even  distribution 
of  seed,  then  roll. 

Ornamental  Trees. — No  directions  can  be  given  as 
to  where  to  plant  these  ;  each  place  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  own  requirements  ;  have  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees.  Recol¬ 
lect  that  small  trees  will  soon  become  large.  Do 
not  plant  just  the  same  kinds  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  your  neighbor.  Nothing  is  more  distressing 
than  to  see  one  place  a  counterpart  of  that  on  each 
side.  For  six  excellent  trees,  not  found  on  every 
place,  yet  to  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices  at  all 
good  nurseries  —  Red-flowering  Horse  -  Chestnut, 
Koelreuteria  paniculata,  Oak -leaved  Mountain  Ash, 
Gingko  or  Salisburia,  Yellow-wood,  also  called  Vir- 
gnia  ( Gymnocladus),wxd.  the  Purple  Sycamore  Maple. 
Weeping  trees  may  be  used  with  fine  effect :  they 
are  more  expensive  as  a  general  thing  ;  among  the 
best  are  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch,  Weeping  Poplar, 
Camperdown  Elm,  and  Weeping  Larch. 

Evergreens  may  be  made  useful  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental,  by  planting  where  they  will  break  the  cold 
winds.  Our  native  Hemlock  is  abundant,  but  can 
never  be  “common.”  Search  all  the  choice  collec¬ 
tions,  and  nothing  finer  Will  be  found  than  a  well- 
grown  Hemlock.  If  a  screen  is  the  main  object, 
Norway  Spruce  and  Arbor- Vitae  will  be  selected 
with  Hemlock,  on  account  of  rapid  growth  and 
cheapness.  For  ornament  merely,  among  the  less 
common  kinds,  are  the  Austrian  Pine,  Lawson’s 
Cypress,  Nordmann’s  Fir,  Bhotan  Pine,  and  many 
others,  while  the  Dwarf  Arbor-Vitals,  Retinisporas 
and  Dwarf  Pines  make  charming  lawn  plants. 

Deciduous  Shrubs  are  indispensable,  and  there  are 
so  many  good  ones  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection.  One  who  notices  native  plants  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  highly  ornamental  collec¬ 
tion  from  those  which  grow  wild  in  our  woods  and 
swamps,  and  we  have  in  former  years  pointed  out 
and  illustrated  a  great  number  of  these  ;  but  most 
persons  have  not  time  for  this,  and  prefer  to  buy  at 
once.  Very  choice  kinds  may  now  be  had  at  25  cts. 
to  50  cts.  each.  The  following  will  be  a  satisfactory 
selection,  and  it  could  be  made  many  times  larger 
without  enumerating  all  the  good  ones.  Calycan- 
thus  or  Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Gordon’s  Currant, 
Deutzia  crenata,  double,  aud  D.  gracilis,  Forsythia, 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  Hydrangea  paniculata  gran- 
diflora,  Persian  Lilac,  Fringe-tree  ( Chionanthus ), 
Spiraeas,  several,  'Weigelia,  several,  especially  De- 
boisiana  and  nivea,  Viburnum  plicatum. 

Evergreen  Shrubs. — We  have  already  suggested 
that  there  are  numerous  dwarf  pines,  arbor-vitaes, 
and  other  conifers,  and  among  the  broad-leaved 
kinds  our  native  Laurel  ( Eahnia )  is  one  of  the  best. 
Rhododendrons  are  a  little  expensive,  but  one  is  a 
flower-show  in  itself,  and  where  they  can  be  afford' 


ed,  they  should  by  all  means  have  a  place.  Our 
native  Holly,  the  Holly-leaved  Barberry,  (Mahonia,) 
the  Pyracanth  Thorn,  and  Tree  Box,  are  generally 
hardy  in  the  colder  states,  but  those  who  live 
further  south  can  enjoy  a  great  variety  of  evergreen 
shrubs  that  do  not  endure  northern  winters.  Some 
taste  can  be  displayed  in  the 

Grouping  of  Shrubs,  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect ; 
they  should  never  be  trimmed  into  formal  shapes, 
but  the  natural  habit  of  each  one  be  consulted 
when  cutting  is  necessary.  Fine  specimen  plants 
may  stand  alone  upon  the  lawn,  or  groups  of  the 
same  kind,  or  of  different  kinds  so  placed.  In  set¬ 
ting  trees  and  shrubs,  the  matter  of 

“ Planting  out,"  as  landscape  gardeners  say,  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  trees,  and  even  shrubs,  may 
be  so  placed  as  to  cut  off  the  view  of  objects  on 
one’s  own  place  or  that  of  a  neighbor,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  hide. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  when  planted,  should  receive 
as  much  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  in 
handling,  as  those  which  bear  fruit ;  they  somehow 
manage  to  live  if  set  out,  as  if  they  were  fence- 
posts,  but  make  grateful  returns  for  good  treat¬ 
ment.  Give  all  evergreens— save  those  used  for 
screens — abundant  room  to  develope,  and  never  re¬ 
move  a  lower  branch,  unless  it  is  diseased  or  dead. 
An  evergreen  with  branches  to  the  very  ground  is 
a  beautiful  sight,  but  one  trimmed  up  is  about  as 
elegant  as  a  hay-cock  upon  a  gate-post. 


JPlower  Garden. 

A  small  corner  in  the  back  yard  cared  for  by  a 
lover  of  flowers,  is  as  much  a  flower-garden  as  acres 
of  beds  of  elaborate  geometrical  design  kept  by  a 
“professional”  and  a  large  force  of  under-garden¬ 
ers.  We  write  for  those  who  do  their  own  garden¬ 
ing,  and  who  no  doubt  derive  as  much  pleasure 
from  their  humble  grounds,  as  do  those  whose 
wealth  allows  them  to  employ  others  to  do  it  for 
them.  There  are  two  principal  styles  of  gardening ; 
one  in  'which  flowers  are  used  in  masses  to  produce 
effects  of  color,  either  in  a  mass  of  ODe  color  or 
parts  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  design  :  in  this  the 
individuality  of  the  plant  is  lost,  and  it  only 
makes  one  in  a  crowd.  In  the  other  style,  plants 
are  chosen  for  their  beauty,  fragrance,  curious 
structure,  or  other  individual  peculiarity  which  is 
best  seen  and  enjoyed  when  the  plant  has  a  chance 
to  develop  its  proper  form  ;  such  plants  are  not 
set  in  any  pattern,  but  where  they  will  be  best,  of 
course  reference  is  had  to  their  liight.  One  style 
of  gardening  is  for  effect,  the  other  for  those  who 
love  plants.  While  we  cannot  deny  that  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  first  or  bedding  style  are  brilliant  and 
showy,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  other  or  mixed  border,  at  least  if  con¬ 
fined  to  one.  In  bedding,  the  plants  most  used  re¬ 
quire  to  be  grown  under  glass,  aud  unless  one  has 
a  green-house,  a  large  outlay  must  be  made  for 
plants,  or  annuals  used  instead,  which  are  never  so 
satisfactory.  In  the  mixed  border  there  is .  a  suc¬ 
cession,  from  the  snow-drops  blooming  in  the  last 
snow  of  spring,  and  the  Colchicum,  caught  by  the 
first  snow  of  autumn.  In  this  perennials,  biennials, 
and  annuals  all  find  a  place,  and  even  house-plants 
can  be  plunged  in  their  pots  or  turned  out  in  it.  If 
confined  to  one  class  of  plants,  we  should  choose 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — Among  these  is  the  great¬ 
est  possible  variety,  and  once  planted  they  need 
not  be  disturbed  for  several  years.  These  excellent 
plants  have  of  late  years  been  crowded  aside  by  the 
more  fashionable  soft-wooded  bedding  plants. 
Herbaceous  perennials  may,  if  one  wishes,  be  raised 
from  the  seed,  but  as  they  do  not  usually  flower 
until  the  second  year,  most  prefer  to  buy  smaH 
plants.  The  number  of  really  good  things  is  large ; 
we  enumerate  some  that  are  readily  obtained  and 
excellent.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  one  of  the  earliest 
in  spring,  and  A.  Japonica,  var.  Honorine  Jobert, 
the  last  in  fall ;  this  last  cannot  be  praised  too  high¬ 
ly  ;  Columbines,  all  good  ;  Chrysanthemums  ;  Pinks, 
the  hardy  sorts ;  Bleeding  Heart,  ( Dicentra  specta- 
bilis),  the  American,  D,  eximia,  not  so  showy,  but 
constant  bloomer ;  Astilbe  Japonica,  (incorrectly 
Spiraea) ;  Fraxinella ;  Day  Lilies,  (Funkia) ;  Iris,  of 
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various  colors ;  Christmas  Rose,  ( Hellcborus  niger ), 
Perennial  Candy-tuft;  Lilies,  all  good,  even  our 
wild  ones;  Paoonies,  both  herbaceous  and  tree, 
very  fine  ones  are  now  offered  ;  Oriental  Poppy  ; 
Pentstemons,  the  hardy  ones  ;  Phlox,  a  garden 
might  be  made  of  the  different  kinds  alone,  there  is 
such  variety,  including  the  little  Phlox  subulata,  or 
Moss  pink ;  Spiraeas,  the  herbaceous  sorts.  This 
list  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  but  as  long  as 
it  is,  we  cannot  omit  Violets  and  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Hardy  Bulbs. — To  have  the  best  flowers,  fresh 
bulbs  must  be  planted  every  fall,  but  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  the  rest  may  be  left  in  clumps 
from  year  to  year,  and  flower  tolerably ;  Crown 
Imperials  and  Lilies  arc  best  when  undisturbed. 

Tender  Bulbs  and  Tubers  a*e  set  in  spriug,  taken 
up  in  fall,  and  kept  over  winter  in  the  cellar,  or 
where  they  will  be  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 
Gladiolus,  Tiger-flower,  Tuberose,  Amaryllis,  Dah¬ 
lias,  Cannas,  and  others,  are  all  worth  the  trouble. 

Annuals  are  tender  aud  hardy ;  the  tender,  such 
as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Amaranths,  etc.,  need  to 
be  started  under  glass  and  not  put  out  until  the 
weather  is  warm.  Many  others  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  it  can  be  worked.  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Mignonette,  Drummond’s  Phlox,  and  many 
others  everyone  knows  ;  fertlieless  commonkinds, 
of  which  new  ones  come  every  year,  reference  must 
be  had  to  the  catalogues.  Do  not  forget  that  the 
Bicinus  or  Castor-oil  Plant ,  among  annuals,  espe¬ 
cially  the  variety  Sanguineus  or  Africanus,  is  highly 
ornamental  ;  a  single  plant  8  or  10  feet  high,  is  very 
effective  upon  a  lawn. 

“  Foliage  ”  plants. — In  this  country  bedding-effects 
are  more  readily  produced  with  colored  leaves  than 
with  flowers.  Coleus,  Amaranths,  Achyranthes, 
Altemantheras,  and  others,  either  in  ribbon  lines 
or  circles,  make  a  brilliant  show.  For  the  various 
Bedding  Plants  we  refer  to  the  catalogues  which 
usually  describe,  and  often  figure  the  plants.  We 
have  enumerated  here,  to  aid  the  novice,  a  few 
good  things  that  will  suit  every  one.  One  who 
wishes  to  excel  in  flower  gardening  should  have  the 
leading  works,  such  as  Henderson’s  and  Breck’s. 

Greenhouse  aim!  Window  Plants. 

We  can  give  but  little  space  to  these.  They  will 
now  need  more  water  and  watching  for  insects  ;  the 
treatment  should  now  be  such  as  will  harden  them 
off,  and  prepare  for  their  removal  to  the  open 
grounds.  For  this  abundant  airing  will  be  required, 
but  as  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  weather,  a 
sudden  chill  must  be  guarded  against. 

■ - — *  .  S>.  -a- - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  up  to  115J,  and  down  to  114J-,  closing 
March  12th,  at llof,  as  against  114f  on  February  12th.  . . 
There  has  been  a  more  satisfactory  business  reported  in 
produce  and  merchandise,  since  our  last . . . .  Breadstuff's 
have  been  in  much  better  demand,  and  toward  the  close 
quoted  stronger  in  price,  with  holders  less  eager  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  supplies.  The  export  movement  has  been  ac¬ 
tive,  particularly  in  shipping  grades  of  flour,  (largely  of 
Cfity  Mill  and  Minnesota  product  for  South  America,)  in 
prime  mixed  corn,  and  in  Canada  peas,  in  bond.  Wheat 
has  been  in  moderate  request  for  shipment.  Barley  has 
been  quoted  decidedly  lower,  under  an  increased  pres¬ 
sure  to  sell,  but  closed  steadier. . .  .Provisions  have  been 
freely  dealt  in,  in  good  part  for  export,  hog  products  at¬ 
tracting  most  attention,  and  closing  higher.  Butter  has 
recently  fallen  in  price  5@7c.  $  Ib.  on  the  finer  grades, 
under  largely  augmented  reoeipts,  and  a  slow  distribut¬ 
ing  demand.  Cheese  has  held  its  own  well  as  to  values, 
and  has  met  with  a  fairly  active  inquiry,  partly  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Very  wide  fluctuations  have  occurred  in  eggs,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  supplies  varied.  Sales  of  best  marks  of 
fresh  stock  have  been  made  as  high  as  50c.,  and  as  low 

as  32@33c.,  closing  at  35c.  ;  demand  fair _ Cotton  has 

been  in  fair  request,  closing,  however,  tamely,  and  in 
favor  of  buyers. ...  .Wool  has  been  quite  moderately 
sought  after,  mostly  on  manufacturing  account,  closing 
weaker  in  price,  in  most  instances,  under  more  liberal 
offerings,  partly  of  stock  to  arrive  from  California  and 
Australia — Hops  have  been  slow  of  sale  at  lower  prices. 
— Tobacco  has  been  quiet  at  generally  unchanged  quo¬ 
tations —  Seeds,  bay,  and  straw  have  been  in  more  de¬ 
mand,  and  held  with  more  firmness  toward  the  close, 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Mar.  13th,  1876, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Receipts.  Flour. 
23  d’s  this  m'th264,000 
26  d’s  last  ra’tl)216,000 
Sai.es.  Flour. 


Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

673,000  2.327,000  4,300  203,000  623,000 

- -  9,200  218,000  374,000 

Bye.  Barley.  _Oats. 


513,000  2,811,000 
Wheat.  Corn. 

23  d’s  this  m’th331,000  2,321,000  2,763,000  28';000  297,000'’  989,000 

20  d’s  last  Ill’ll! 270,000  2,096,000  2,907,000  21,000  112,000  1,119,000 

a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1875... 204,000  673,000  2,327,000  4,800  205,000  623,000 

24  days  1874... 317, 000  1,912,000  411,000  141,000  153,000  486,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ilye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1875..  . 331, 000  2,321,000  2,763,000  28,000  297,000  989,000 

24  days  1874... 229, 000  2,419,000  1,617,000  116,000  329,000  1,104,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bush.  Inish.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Mar.  8,  1875.  .2.665,775  2,274,614  45,756  281,071  S54,601  154,978 

Feb.  8,  1875.. 3, 269,000  1,408,485  50,890  206,928  945,137  137,120 

Jan.  11,  ISIS.. 3,675,122  1,019,900  50,889  191.470  877,011  115,617 

Dec.  7,  1871.. 4,513, 396  1,220,973  15,925  168,301  890,899  135,622 

9,  1874.. 3.680, 111  1,727,510  19.123  117,185  794,72 . 


Nov. 

Nov.  10,  1873.  .1,720,338  3, 133', 806  22,907  232,942  755;i53 
4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  12. 

Barley. 


Flour. 

hbls. 


Wheat.  Corn.  Rye. 
bush.  bush.  bush. 

1375.. .. 306. 838  2,492,099  2,766,588  13,168 

1874.. .. 451. 520  5,8:33,405  2,026,6SG  190,985 

1873  .  325,386  868,737  2,778.029  1,001 

1872.. .. 165. 416  1,601,091  2,071,449  135,787 


6,700 


722  135,88-2 
82,671 


Oats. 

bush. 

22.264 

21,99:3 

4,977 

5,717 


Current  Wholesale  -Pricks. 


Price  of  Gold  . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  St 

Super  to  Extra  Southern . 

Extra  Western .  4  50 

'  Extra  Genesee .  4  90 

Superfine  Western  .  3  S5 

Rye  Flour  .  4  00 

Corn-Meal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

White . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley- . 

Hay— Bale,  to  100  lbs . 

Straw,  30  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  to  n> 

Hops— Crop  of!874.  tO  Ib . 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  to  lb 
Seed— Clover,  50  Ib  . 

Timothy.  iO  bushel .  2  80  „ _  _  „  _  „ 

Flax,  to'  bushel .  2  20  @  2  30  8  20  @  2  30 

Sugar—  Refi’g*  Grocery tOib  5%@ 

Molasses,  Cuba,  to  gal .  33  © 

New  Orleans,  tO  gal .  55  © 

Coffee— Rio(Gold) .  17M@ 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  ton.  9  © 

Seed  Leaf,  tO  Ib .  8 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  to  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  tO  Ib . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  to  ft  . 

Oil-Cake—' tf*  ton . .  44  00  ...  _  _ _ 

Pork— Mess.  tO  barrel .  19  25  © -  19  50  @19  G2M 

Prime  Mess,  tO  barrel .  18  00  @18  25  18  00  @  — 

Beef— Plain  mess .  9  50  ©10  50  9  50  @10  50 


Feb. 

13. 

Mar. 

13. 

Ill 

5-8 

115 

3-4 

43 

85 

@ 

5 

65 

*4 

40 

© 

5 

85 

4 

60 

© 

7 

25 

4 

60 

© 

7 

50 

4 

50 

@ 

8 

00 

4 

90 
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00 

4 

90 

@ 

6 
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5 

25 
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f> 

50 

3 

85 

@ 

4 

35 

4 

40 

© 

4 

90 

4 

00 

@ 

5 

20 

4 

00 

5 

10 

3 

90 

© 

4 

75 

3 

50 

® 
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75 

1 

24 

@ 

1 

32 

1 

25 

© 

1 

35 

1 

02 

© 

1 

26 

1 

07 
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1 

27 

82 

© 

85 

85  M® 

86 

80M® 

82 

84M@ 

86 

SIM® 

85 

85 

86 

06 

@ 

70 

66 
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70 

66 

® 

70 
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@ 

70 

90 

@ 

96 

90 

® 

96 

1 

20 
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1 

55 

1 

CO 

@ 

1 

32M 

55 

@ 

95 

60 

@ 

1 

00 

45 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

85 

1554© 

16 

16M@ 

16M 

32 

© 

47 

28 

@ 

42 

35 

65 

35 

® 

65 

11M® 

1154 

11 

11M 

2 

80 

@ 

8 

00 

2 

80 

® 

2 

90 

© 

28  © 

27  © 

16  @ 
844  @ 

"  @47 


8K 

6M@ 

0'A 

39 

35  @ 

45 

66 

60  @  . 

70 

W'A 

16M® 

18M 

25 

10  @ 

28 

60 

7  @ 

55 

62M 

65 

27  ® 

55 

26  @ 

50 

36 

16  ® 

37 

8  ® 

8M 

50 

44  GO  @47  50 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  IP  tt 

13M® 

14  K 

133 

m 

11M 

Butter— State.  It. . 

20 

@ 

40 

19 

© 

35 

Western,  ^  Ib  . 

15 

© 

32 

15 

@ 

32 

Cheese . 

6 

© 

16^ 

0 

@ 

17 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

1 

40 

®  : 

2  30 

1 

5b 

©  3  15 

Peas— Canada,  free.  IP  bu  ... 

1 

15 

© 

1  25 

1 

18 

©  : 

1  28 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen  _ 

33 

42 

32 

@ 

85 

Poultry— Fowls . 

8 

© 

17 

15 

© 

24 

Turkeys— TP  16 . 

12 

® 

18 

15 

© 

21 

Geese,  ?!  pair . 

1 

37 

®  '■ 

1  12 

1 

25 

@  2  00 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

— 

® 

— 

50 

®  : 

1  23 

Pigeons,  V  pair . 

30 

@ 

35 

— 

® 

— 

Grouse,  IP  p'air . 

35 

@ 

50 

— 

— 

Partridges,  ^  pair . 

7» 

@  1 

i  00 

— 

® 

— 

Wild  Ducks.  ?!  pair . 

40 

@  1  5® 

75 

@  1 

L  75 

Wild  Turkeys,  lb . 

15 

@ 

20 

— 

© 

— 

Quail,  $  dozen . 

1 

50 

@  1  75 

— 

-@ 

— 

Hares.  $  pair . 

45 

© 

50 

40 

© 

50 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Turnips  79  bbl . 

145 

40 

35 

© 

40 

1 

25 

©  1  37 

1 

87 

®  i 

1  75 

0ab3  \ges— IP  100 . 

5 

00 

@  8  00 

8 

00 

©li 

.  00 

Onions— p  bbl . 

2 

25 

@  : 

1  50 

2 

50 

©  3  50 

Potatoes—?!  bbl . 

1 

50 

@  2  12M 

1 

75 

©  S 

!  75 

Sweet  Potatoes—?!  bbl . 

3 

50 

@  ( 

t  00 

3 

00 

©  4 

i  00 

Broom-corn . 

y 

@ 

15 

9 

® 

15 

Apples— 5P  barrel . 

1 

00 

@  ; 

!  25 

1 

25 

©  1 

!  00 

Cranuf.rkies— ?!  bbl . 

4 

50 

@  9  50 

2 

25 

®  1 

)  50 

Green  Peas,  new,  ?!  bushel.. 

1 

85 

©  i 

90 

1 

90 

©  1 

!  10 

Squasii,  ?!  bbl . 

1 

75 

@  i 

1  25 

— ■ 

© 

— 

New  V«rk  Live-Stock  Markets. 


WEEK  ENDING 

Reeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine.  Tofl. 

Feb.  15 . 

..  7,146 

so 

621 

18,079  24,688  50,614 

Feb.  22 . 

.  7,600 

93 

673 

23,586  31,804  63,756 

March  1 . 

..  6.260 

167 

657 

19.851  26,280  53,215 

Mareli  8 . 

.  5.561 

46 

510 

20,193  23,233  55,567 

March  15 . 

.  9,358 

122 

756 

21,552  24,300  56,088 

Total  for  5  Weeks. 

.35,925 

502 

3,247 

109,261  130,305  279,240 

do.  for  prevA  Weeks  83,826 

4‘28 

2,788 

95,483  127,945  260,470 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . ...7,185  100  619  21,852  26,051 

do.  do.  last  Month...  8,456  107  697  23,870  31,986 

do.  do.  prep's  Month. .  7,452  79  774  13,860  33,734 

Beeves. — The  influence  of  the  lessened  demand, 
consequent  upon  the  season  of  Lent,  tended  towards 
lower  prices  at  the  opening  of  the  month’s  business. 
This  adverse  influence  was  exerted  mainly  upon  extra 
stock,  which  gave  way,  while  the  low  grades  remained 
firm.  As  the  month  advanced,  the  market  became  strong, 
with  an  advance  of  Me.  lb.  all  round.  At  the  close  a 
further  gain  of  Xc.  f?  lb.  was  made  upon  low  and  middle 
grades,  while  for  extra  the  market  was  only  a  shade 
stronger,  selling  at  13%c.  to  13Xc.  for  choice,  and  14c. 
for  fancy  steers,  to  dress  58  to  60  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt. ; 


ordinary  to  pritne  lots,  to  dress  56  to  58  K>s.,  sold  for  11® 
13c.  i(3  lb.,  and  Texans  at  10@12Xc.  $  B). 


The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows 
week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales. 

£> .  g  @14  c.  lO'A&U'Ac. 

Feb.  22 .  8  @14  c.  iom@io;|c. 

Aiareli  1 . :..7M@14  c.  10%®U!%c. 

Mm'C  I  8 .  9  @14  c  11  .  @12  e. 

Marchl5 .  9  @13%c.  10j5(@llMc. 


Aver. 
lOSfc. 
lOjfc. 
n  c. 
11  Me. 
11  c. 


Milcli  (low#, — The  market  for  cows  lias  been  en¬ 
tirely  without  change,  the  demand  has  been  fair,  and 
good  stock  has  moved  off  briskly  at  full  prices,  while 
poor  have  been  dull  and  slow  of  sale.  Prices  at  the  close 
were  firm,  ranging  from  $43  to  $98  for  cow  and 
calf — Calves.— The  trade  in  calves  has  been  brisk 
aud  steady  at  full  prices.  Milk-fed  veals  have  sold  quick¬ 
ly  at  9X@10Xe.ijR  5).  for  ordinary  to  good:  grass 
calves  brought,  at  the  close  4X@5c.  $  lb.,  or  $10@$15  $ 
bead.  One  lot  of  39  brought  $12.50  $  head,  another  of 

14,  averaging  380  lbs.,  brought  4Xc.  fb _ Sheep.— 

The  market  for  sheep  has  been  active,  with  liberal  trans¬ 
actions  ;  but  the  excess  in  receipts  have  kept  prices  from 
advancing.  Poor  sheep  sold  for  5J.(@6c.  $  fb.,  fair  to 
good  at  6X@7Xc.,  and  extra  at  7%@Sc.  ;  three  car-loads 
of  choice  brought  8)4c.  lb  ..  .Swine.— No  live  hogs 
have  been  offered  the  past  month.  For  dressed  the 
market  has  been  without  change  and  firm,  at  9X@9Xc- 
^  lb.  for  city  dressed,  and  SX@8Xc.  for  western. 


To  lac  Msacl  wathosifi  Money. — There 
will  be  found  upon  our  Premium  List  for  the  year  1875,  a 


large  number  of  most  useful  and  valuable  articles,  all  of 
which  are  new  and  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  any  of 
which  can  be  obtained  withMwfrrwney  and  with  hut  a  lit¬ 
tle  well  directed  effort.  Among  these  are :  Beautiful 
Silver-Plated  Articles  —  Fine  Table-Cut¬ 
lery— Gold  Fens  with  Silver  Cases— Chil¬ 
drens  Carriages,  Swings,  etc. — Watches— 
Pianos  —  Melodeons  —  Pocket-Knives  — 
Guns— Cultivators— Sewing,  Knitting,  and 
Washing  Machines — Books,  etc.,  eic. — Send 
for  our  Illustrated  Premium  List, and  see  how  easy  you  can 
obtain  one  or  more  of  these  good  and  desirable  articles. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


ISesmtiting-  Money:  —  CBneclts  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 

for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
J udd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing-  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  tlio  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

giSP  No®.—1 The  New  IPostage  Law. 
— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  fist,  18T5,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents- 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Eves®- 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  atclafe 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  s® 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Ana- 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 


B6oibm«1  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 
three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  ivill  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  ivill  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

©tar  Western  4?ffiaee.— Our  friends  in 

the  West  are  reminded  that  Yve  have  an  office  at  Lake¬ 
side  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Busbey.  Subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist  are 
taken  there,  and  sample  copies  of  the  paper  and  chrom© 
are  delivered,  and  orders  received  for  advertising  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  New  York.  All  our  books  are  on  sale 
at  the  Western  Office.  Please  call  aud  examine,  buy, 
Subscribe,  and  advertise. 
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Special  Offer, 

The  Beautiful  Chrorno,  “The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14x20,  in  18  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  old,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  year  1875,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  shall 
send  with  his  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  “  The  Strawberry  Girl,”  which 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  chromo  will  be  mounted  on  muslin ,  with  directions 
for  putting  it  on  a  stre  tcher  for  framing.  W e  have  but  a 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
offer  will  continue  only  while  any  remain.  To 

every  subscriber  for  the  year  1875,  whether  new  or  old,  who 
has  not  called  for  any  chromo,  and  who  shall  send  us  50 
cents  additional  to  his  subscription  while  this  offer  lasts, 
we  will  send  one  of  “The  Strawberry  Girl”  as  above. 

Four  Extra  Pages.— Our  subscribers 
will  notice  that  we  give  them,  in  this  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  four  extra  pages ,  i.  e.,  two  of 
valuable  reading  matter,  and  two  of  advertisements  ;  the 
paper  for  this  month  containing  forty-eight  pages,  (in¬ 
cluding  cover),  instead  of  forty-four,  and  this  without 
additional  cost  to  our  readers,  as  the  postage  is  now  paid 
by  the  publishers. 

“  Good  Mea  and  True”  are  the  kind 
that  are  welcomed  to  the  business  columns  of  this  jour¬ 
nal — the  other  kind  are  not  wanted  here,  no  matter  how 
much  golden  “  toll  ”  they  may  offer  at  the  entrance-gate 
(or  advertising  desk).  Patent  medicine  men,  who  pub¬ 
lish  long  lists  of  “symptoms,”  to  make  people  believe 
they  are  sick,  so  that  they  will  buy  their  nostrums,  will 
please  take  their  custom  to  “  the  shop  over  the  way  ” — 
ditto  all  sorts  of  swindlers— ditto  all  who  have  not  the 
ability  and  intention  to  do  just  what  they  promise  to  do 
in  their  advertisements.  We  want  here  only  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  upon  whose  words  and  promises  our  readers 
can  implicitly  rely.  When  our  readers  open  correspon¬ 
dence  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  in  ordering,  or  writ¬ 
ing  for  circulars,  please  intimate  to  them  that  you  are 
members  of  the  “  American  Agriculturist  Family,”  by 
way  of  introduction,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  receive 
special  and  courteous  attention.  A  look  through  the  busi¬ 
ness  columns  will  show  that  the  country  is  not  mori¬ 
bund,  by  a  long  ways.  Such  a  look  will  doubtless  afford 
some  profitable  suggestions  also. 

A  PEOPLE,  at  least, 

in  the  country  and  in  villages,  are  jnst  now  planning 
out  Spring  work  in  their  fields  and  gardens.  What  a  help 
it  would  be  to  them  to  have  the  information,  the  hints, 
and  suggestions,  which  the  current  numbers  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  give,  and  will  give  all  Summer.  Single  hints  save  or 
bring  back  many  dollars.  Just  now,  in  this  month  of 
April,  please  explain  this  matter  to  some  of  your 
neighbors,  get  and  forward  their  names,  and  in  return 
the  Publishers  will  make  you  a  present  worth  having. 
See  what  they  offer  in  the  Illustrated  Premium 
1.1st.  If  you  have  not  one  at  hand,  send  word  by  post¬ 
al  card,  and  the  Publishers  will  forward  you  one  free. 

Cllover’s  Insects. — The  museum  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is  oneof  great 
value  and  interest,  and  one  who  sees  the  great  number 
of  specimens  and  their  admirable  arrangement,  is  sur¬ 
prised  when  told  that  this  is  the  almost  unaided  work  of 
the  director,  Prof.  Townend  Glover.  The  museum  is 
indeed  evidence  of  remarkable  skill  and  industry,  but 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
this  most  industrious  and  skillful  man.  He  has  for 
years  collected,  drawn,  and  engraved  with  his  own  hands 
the  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  in  their  various  stages; 
engraved  them  on  copper  plates  after  office  hours,  and 
they  now  form  a  collection  of  immense  importance.  The 
French  government  several  years  ago  recognized  the 
value  of  Mr.  Glover’s  work,  by  presenting  him  a  gold 
medal.  The  American  government  has  recognized  it  by 
—nothing.  Not  wishing  his  plates  to  remain  useless, 
Mr.  G.  has,  at  his  own  expense,  commenced  their  publica¬ 
tion  in  families.  Ho  publishes  only  50  copies,  pays  the 
expense  himself,  and  gives  them  to  entomological  soci¬ 
eties  and  other  scientific  bodies,  and  to  his  personal 
scientific  friends.  In  the  volume  of  Diptera  now  before 
us,  the  notes  and  explanation  of  the  plates  arc  all  in  his 
own  remarkable  hand— as  neat  and  almost  as  clear  as 
type,  which  have  been  transferred  and  printed  by  litho¬ 
graphy.  When  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  involved  in  the  production  of  these  volumes,  the 
contribution  to  science  is  no  ordinary  one,  and  he  really 
gives  more  than  the  wealthy  men  whoso  contributions 


of  a  few  thousands  are  heralded  wherever  newspapers 
are  read.  Congress  can  appropriate  thousands  to  buy 
and  distribute  useless  seeds,  but  for  a  useful  and  credit¬ 
able  work,  not  a  dollar.  We  know  that  Prof.  Glover  will 
not  thank  us  for  this  notice,  but  we  feel  it  is  due  to  him. 
Do  not  write  to  ask  for  copies  of  his  work.  Every  one 
is  disposed  of,  and  not  one  for  sale. 

Wooden  mid  Brick  Buildings,  is 

the  title  of  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  list  of 
architectural  books,  just  published  by  A.  J.  Bicknell  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.  It  consists  of  2  vols.,  in  large  quarto,  and 
contains  160  plates,  giving  perspective  views,  elevations, 
plans,  and  elaborate  details  of  buildings  of  all  kinds,  for 
country  and  city.  These  are  accompanied  by  descriptive, 
letter  press,  specifications,  form  of  contract,  etc.  An 
important  feature  of  the  work,  is  that  the  designs  are 
contributed  by  over  forty  different  architects,  including 
some  of  the  leading  names  in  the  profession.  Being 
from  different  architects,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  designs  present  a  remarkable  variety, 
and  can  not  fail  of  a  wide  appreciation.  Price  $18.  The 
vols.,  if  desired,  may  be  had  separately.  Sold  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company. 

Flesise  mot  Confountl  Barnes. — The 

name  at  the  head  of  this  journal,  with  Washington’s  mot¬ 
to,  was  adopted  over  33  years  ago.  It  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  originally  designed  to  be  the  “  American 
Agriculturist."  and  that  is  its  present  aim,  though  it  is 
largely  taken  and  read  in  almost  every  other  country. 
This  particular  name  is  justly  its  peculiar  property  by 
moral  right,  as  well  as  by  legal  copy-right. — But  while 
this  has  been  partially  conceded,  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  and  are  still  continued,  to  abstract  a  portion 
of  its  good  name  and  good  will,  by  naming  other  journals 
as  near  like  this,  as  possible,  without  actually  infringing 
upon  its  legal  rights.  A  score  or  so  of  such  journals  have 
died  in  the  effort ;  but  one  or  two  are  still  in  existence. 
TIiosg  who  want  this  journal,  will  therefore  please  not 
confound  its  name  with  “Continental”  Agriculturist, 
“  United  States  ”  Agriculturist,  “  National  ”  Agriculturist, 
— in  short,  with  any  other  “  Agriculturist."  To  call  it 
the  “American  Farmer”  would  not  express  its  purpose 
and  aim.  While  treating  largely  of  farm  matters,  its 
scope  is  wider  ;  it  is  for  the  Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the 
Household,  in  City,  Village,  and  Country. 

The  American  FomologAcsil  Soci¬ 
ety. — The  President,  Col.  Wilder,  notifies  us  that  the 
meeting  for  1875,  is  appointed  for  Sept.  8th,  9th,  and 
10th,  and  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  invitation 
of  the  Illinois  State  Hort.  Society.  Chicago  is  such 
a  central  place  that  a  grand  gathering  may  be  expected. 

Gettiaag-  tiae  Aga-icaaSttarist  Cheap. 

— Some  of  our  subscribers  do  not  understand  how  pub¬ 
lishers  of  certain  journals  can  offer  to  send  both  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist  and  their  own  paper  for  the  subscription  price 
of  the  Agriculturist.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  any  of  these  arrangements,  any  one  who  chooses 
can  purchase  the  Agriculturist  at  our  wholesale  rates. 
Our  terms  are  published  plainly,  and  are  the  same  to  all ; 
if  one  takes  20  or  more  copies  he  gets  them  for  $1.10  per 
year  each,  postage  included,  and  he  can  sell  them  for 
what  they  cost  him,  give  them  away,  or  use  them  to  ad¬ 
vertise  his  own  paper  or  other  wares.  It  is  a  matter  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  our  control,  and  if  there  is  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  these  operations,  the  opportunity  is 
open  to  all  alike. 

Usaiojrtwiiiate  Advertisements.  — 

Lightning  will  sometimes  strike  a  house  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  “  protected”  by  lightning-rods,  and  sometimes — 
we  are  happy  to  say  about  as  rarely— an  advertisement 
finds  its  way  into  our  columns,  which  should  have  been 
excluded.  We  take  every  possible  precaution  to  keep 
out  all  advertisements  that  are  doubtful,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  on  their  face  improper ;  to  show  how  these  un¬ 
fortunate  advertisements  sometimes  get  in,  rve  cite  the 
case  of  a  “  Paper  Company,”  one  of  which  concern, 
when  asked  for  reference,  gave  one  of  our  own  firm  ;  this 
gentleman  knew  the  paper-company  man  some  years  ago 
as  a  member  of  a  business-house  in  excellent  standing, 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  former  good  reputation  of  one 
of  the  parties,  the  advertisement  of  the  Paper  Company 
was  admitted.  It  is  now  dropped  on  account  of  the 
numerous  complaints  of  its  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing 
business,  though  we  have  had  no  evidence  of  actual 

fraud _ A  very  unfortunate  case  was  the  publication  of 

an  advertisement  of  J.  B.  Williams  &  Son,  Belleville,  Ill., 
offering  live  stock,  which  appeared  last  month.  Eecent- 
ly  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  such  concern  as 
Williams  &  Son  at  Belleville,  but  the  name  was  assumed 
by  one  Stark,  under  which  to  carry  on  his  swindling 
operations.  This  Williams,  or  Stark,  was  arrested  by 
the  local  authorities  as  a  swindler,  and  released  on  bail, 
but  subsequently  taken  by  the  U.  S.  officers  on  the  charge 


of  using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes.  While  it  is 
annoying  to  know  that  we  were  deceived,  we  can  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  our  readers  can  suffer  no  loss  by 
our  act,  as  the  advertisement  in  the  March  number  could 
not  have  reached  them  until  after  the  fellow  was  arrested. 
The  postmaster  at  Belleville  has  since  the  arrest  returned 
all  letters  to  the  writers,  whose  name  was  given  on  the 
outside,  and  no  letter  reaching  Belleville  after  Feb.  23d 
will  get  to  the  rascal.  Of  course  an  occurrence  of  this 
kind  will  only  lead  to  still  greatcr  circumspectiou  on  our 
part. 

Tlae  Becord. — Published  by  Has¬ 

tings  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  annually.  Last  year  we  commended 
this  from  its  appearance,  now,  after  an  experience  of  a 
year,  we  have  shown  our  opinion  by  purchasing  one  for 
ourselves,  and  another  for  our  gardener.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  comprehensive,  and  for  one  who  wishes  to  keep  a 
record  of  events  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  in  any 
kind  of  business,  it  is  just  the  thing. 

SOBRA  HEMBEGS. — The  monthly 

task  of  writing  this  column  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  As 
we  open  our  budget  of  accumulated  evidence,  we  imme¬ 
diately  feel  that  we  are  in  bad  company ;  the  meanness , 
trickery,  hypocrisy,  and  downright  villainy,  that  are 
spread  out  before  us  give  for  the  time  a  very  discourag¬ 
ing  view  of  humanity . . . .  “  Mean  enough  to  steal  the  cents 
from  a  dead  pauper’s  eyes,”  has  been  used  to  express 

THE  HIGHTH  OB  DEPTH  OP  MEANNESS, 

but  there  are  people  in  Kansas  meaner  than  that :  they 
steal  bread  from  their  starving,  and  coal  from  their  freez¬ 
ing  fellows.  There  is  some  one  at  Holden,  Kansas,  act¬ 
ually  mean  enough  to  trade  on  the  sufferings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  carry  on  a  swindle.  We  have  in  hand  two  letters 
received  by  two  of  our  friends  in  this  city,  which  set 
forth  in  the  most  harrowing  manner,  the  sufferings  of 
the  writer’s  wife  and  children  for  want  of  food  and  fueL 
The  recipient  of  one  letter  was  so  affected  as  to  send 
some  money.  These  letters  are  both  dated  Holden, 
Kansas,  are  written  in  the  same  hand,  and  one  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  wording  and  bad  spelling  the  copy  of  the  other, 
but  one  letter  is  signed  B.  Boyd,  and  the  other  H.  Brown, 
in  the  same  hand.  Here  is  evidently  a  swindle  of  the 
meanest  kind.  Holden  is  too  small  a  place  to  have  its 
population  given  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  no  doubt  the 
postmaster  knows  personally  every  one  who  gets  his  let¬ 
ters  there.  If  a  fellow  comes  for  letters  for  H.  Brown  or 
B.  Boyd,  he  should  notbe  allowed  to  have  them,  as  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  names  is  assumed  for  swindling 
purposes,  and  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  post-mas¬ 
ters  to  refuse  such.  The  rascal  if  caught  should  be  kept 
on  a  diet  of  grasshoppers  and  be  made  to  read  his  letter 
before  each  meal. . .  .It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 

CHEAP  SEWING-MACHINE 

swindle  were  started  again  under  a  new  name.  We  are 
watching  the  thing,  and  in  the  meantime  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  exercise  caution  in  this  matter,  and  not  send 
money  where  they  will  not  probably  get  its  value  in  re¬ 
turn.  . .  .Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  that  any  pur¬ 
chasers  can  be  found  for  the 

CHEAP  JEWELRY 

sold  all  over  the  country.  We  must  confess  that  when 
we  receive  a  complaint  from  one  who  has  been  victim¬ 
ized,  we  do  not  feel  sorry  at  all ;  the  whole  thing  is  such 
a  barefaced  imposition  that  we  cannot  pity  one  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  for  50c.  or  a  dollar  anything  worth  half  those 
prices.  One  young  man  in  California  sent  all  the  way  to 
Portland,  Me.,  for  a  watch-chain  of  “  Chabanneau  metal,” 
price  75c.,  and  sends  it  to  us  to  show  how  it  looked  after 
three  days  wear.  The  young  man  thinks  he  has  been 
swindled— we  think  it  quite  as  good  a  chain  as  he  could 
expect  for  75c.  They  probably  cost  very  low  by  the 
peck,  but  then  the  seller  must  make  a  handsome  profit 
to  pay  for  advertising.  The  swindle  is  in  representing 
that  the  chain  would  be  equal  to  gold  in  “  actual  use  and 
beauty,”  and  the  folly  consists  in  your  believing  it.  These 
cheap  jewelry  chaps  turn  up  in  queer  places.  There  is 
one  at  Allen,  Mich.,  which  has  on  its  circular  an  im¬ 
mense  building,  and  gives  the  impression  that  a  large 
business  is  done  there.  Now  we  learn  that  the  chap 
doesn't  live  at  Allen,  but  only  visits  it  occasionally,  and 
advertises  another  business  from  another  town  in  the 
same  county.  The  circulars  of  the  Michigan  concern 
which  offer  articles  of  “ Brilliautinc  Gold,”  say:  “As 
we  are  accustomed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ooean  every  year 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  our  art  stores  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  European  artists,  we  immediately  sailed  for 
Europe.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  always  sojourn  for  a 
short  time  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  there 
we  conceived  of  the  business  which  wc  are  about  to  set 
before  you.”— George  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  offer 
articles  of  “  Chabanneau  metal,”  and  they  say  in  their 
advertisement,  “  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  our  custom 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  our  art  stores  with  the  productions  of  Euro¬ 
pean  artists.  Of  course  we  always  sojourn  a  short  time  in 
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i  Paris,  Prance,  that  great  center  of  art,  and  there  we  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  business  that  we  now  put  before  you. 

The  coincidence  between  these  two  circulars  is  certainly 
most  remarkable,  and  no  doubt  one  will  accuse  the  other 
•  of  plagiarism,  but  to  outsiders  it  is  all  very  funny.... 
The  various  dodges  heretofore  resorted  to  to  make  per¬ 
sons  buy  lottery  tickets,  are  eclipsed  by  Egerton  &  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J.  One  of  that  concern  has 

DREAMED  A  DREAM. 

We  are  quite  sure  of  it,  for  the  statement  has  been  lith¬ 
ographed — and  very  neatly  too — and  sent  all  over  the 
country  5  very  pretty  reading  it  is.  It  is  a  confidential 
communication  that  one  of  the  firm  “  night  before  last 
—there  is  nothing  like  being  precise— dreamed  that  he 
saw  a  $50,000  prize  drawn  on  ticket  of  such  a  number  and 
class,  and  that  “we  bought  that  ticket  with  you.”  Sin¬ 
gularly  enough  they  found  among  their  tickets  one  bear¬ 
ing  the  very  number,  so  Edgerton  &  Co.  write  to  the 
person  who  was  dreamed  about,  telling  him  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  dream  came  true  several  years  ago,  that  the  ticket  is 
$30,  and  if  he  will  send  $10,  they  will  go  halves,  and 
have  labeled  the  ticket  subject  to  his  order  and  all  that. 
As  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  these  confidential  dream  letters, 
all  giving  the  same  number,  we  must  give  “  one  of  our 
firm  ”  the  credit  of  being  the  greatest  dreamist  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  or  what  is  more  likely,  the  firm  itself  is  a  first 
class  humbug. . .  Apropos  of  what  we  said  some  months 
ago,  on  entering  into  business  relations  with  perfect 
strangers,  a  correspondent  in  Conn,  sends  an  account  of 
what  happened  in  his  town ;  two  plausible  chaps  who 
professed  to  hold  a  patent  right  for  making 

BUTTER  FROM  SUET, 

interested  one  of  the  citizens,  formed  a  partnership  with 
him,  got  his  money,  and  left  him.  We  do  not  feel  very 
badly  over  this  case.  Was  not  the  Connecticut  man 
ready  to  cheat  the  community  by  making  and  selling  as 
butter  that  which  was  something  else  ?  and  now  having 
got  cheated  himself,  we  can't  see  what  he  has  to  com¬ 
plain  about.  “Sauce  for  the  goose,  etc.” _ Some  of 

the  country  papers  have  been  victimized  by 

BOGUS  ADVERTISING  AGENTS, 

and  all  our  country  friends  are  advised  to  be  cautious  ; 
one  chap  in  New  York  is  at  times  an  advertising  agent, 
again  a  “  doctor,”  a  seller  of  remarkable  cabbage  seeds, 
and  various  other  occupations. 

IN  MEDICAL  MATTERS 

there  is  no  novelty  to  report,  and  even  the  old  things 
seem  to  be  running  very  slow. . . .  An  amusing  application 
was  recently  made  to  us  by  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  appa¬ 
rently  a  man  of  excellent  intentions,  but  not  a  reader  of 
the  Agriculturist.  This  gentleman  has  a  “  root”  which 
for  forty  years  has  “  never  failed  ”  to  cure  pleurisy  and 
various  other  things  ;  he  is  a  poor  man,  hopes  to  make 
some  money  out  of  it,  and  wishes  to  get  his  medicines 
properly  brought  out.  Some  of  our  subscribers,  he  says, 
have  advised  him  to  apply  to  us— of  all  persons  in  the 
world— and  he  proposes  to  send  us  some  root  to  try  our¬ 
selves  or  on  our  friends,  and  wants  us  to  “  take  hold  of 
it,”  and  is  sure  that  with  our  endorsement  it  will  sell.  As 
this  man  has  not  read  our  paper,  he  of  course  could  not 
know  our  position  in  regard  to  Such  matters,  but  we  are 
very  sure  that  any  “subscriber”  who  advised  such  an 
application  to  us  must  be  a  wag  on  the  look  out  for  a 
chance  to  play  a  joke.  Our  position  is  very  briefly  de¬ 
fined:  we  will  not  countenance  in  any  manner,  any  secret 
“  remedy  ”  or  so-called  medicinal  preparation  whatever, 
no  matter  how  put  up,  or  by  whom  recommended  or 
sold,  and  are  fully  convinced  that  public  safety  demands 
a  law  for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  every  secret  med¬ 
icine.  As  to  “  trying  ”  any  root  or  other  thing  which  is 
a  secret,  we  would  not  “  try  it  on  a  dog,”  much  less 
upon  any  human  being. 

“LOAN  AND  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS” 

in  New  York  are  advertising  largely  away  from  home  the 
immense  sums  they  wish  to  invest  on  real  estate,  and 
are  flooding  portions  of  the  country  with  their  circulars. 
As  in  most  parts  of  the  south  and  west  money  is  needed 
to  carry  on  agricultural  operations,  these  offers  are 
speedily  caught  at.  We  have  numerous  inquiries  about 
one  of  these  “  brokers,”  as  the  demand  of  $10  in  advance 
properly  arouses  suspicion.  One  would  suppose  from 
the  pretensions  of  the  circulars  of  this  concern  that  it 
would  be  doing  a  large  business,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
with  clerks,  book-keepers,  and  all  that.  The  fact  is  that 
the  parties  occupy  an  obscure  office,  with  a  hole  in  the 
door  for  letters  to  be  put  through.  It  looks  as  if  the  whole 
end  and  aim  of  this  concern  was,  to  get  that  $10  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  letters  from  the  unfortunates  who  send  it,  can 
be  poked  through  that  hole  in  that  door  very  nicely.  “  Go 
slow”  with  these  “Loan  and  Real  Estate”  chaps,  who 
are  unknown  to  you.  There  are  men  in  the  business, 
who  are  highly  honorable,  but  these  do  not  have  a  hole  in 
the  door  as  the  only  means  of  communication  with  them. 

Tile  Heath  of  M.  JL.  l>mnloi;>. — 

The  news  of  the  demise  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  came  to  us  just 


too  late  for  our  March  number  ;  it  took  place  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  on  February  12th,  last.  He 
was  born  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  removed  early  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  since  1857  has  resided  at  Champaign.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  and  successful  farmer,  an  active  advocate 
of  agricultural  education,  and  a  prolific  writer  upon 
agricultural  topics ;  he  had  been  connected  with  several 
papers,  at  one  time  editing  the  Illinois  Farmer,  and  of 
late  years  was  the  well  known  correspondent  “  Rural,” 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Our  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Dunlap  was  but  slight,  but  sufficient  to  show  the  genial 
qualities  which  so  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

GOmG  RIGHT  ON.— For  the  good 
things  in  our  Premium  List,  the  offers  go  right  on  to 
June.  If  every  reader  knew  and  appreciated  the  real 
value  of  these  various  articles,  and  how  easily  they  are 
to  be  obtained  without  money,  there  would  be  ten  to 
twenty  thousand,  or  more,  who  would  begin  now  and 
secure  one  or  more  of  them.  A  few  names  of  subscribers, 
easily  obtained,  will  secure  a  selection  from  a  large  lot 
of  good  things.  Look  over  our  Illustrated.  Premium 
List  again,  or  if  you  have  not  one  on  hand,  a  postal 
card  sent  to  us  will  bring  you  one  free. 

Illustrated.  Catalogues. — Those  Seeds¬ 
men  and  florists  who  embellish  their  catalogues  with  col¬ 
ored  plates,  find  that  they  make  them  too  attractive  ;  not 
only  are  they  sometimes  stolen  before  they  reach  their 
destination  by  mail,  but  they  are  ordered  by  persons  who 
have  no  intention  of  buying  a  seed  or  a  plant,  but  merely 
wish  to  get  the  showy  pictures.  School  boys  and  girls 
send  for  these  catalogues,  and  others  who  are  old  enough 
to  know  better,  resort  to  various  dodges  to  get  a  number 
of  them.  A  chap  at  Fountain,  Pa.,  has  sent  postal  cards 
to  two  of  our  dealers,  some  scores  of  them,  asking  for 
catalogues  ;  these  cards  are  all  in  the  same  hand,  but 
with  different  signatures.  Those  chaps  at  Fountain 
should  know  that  this  is  very  mean  business ;  we  have 
the  names  of  some  engaged  in  this  kind  of  pilfering,  and 
they  had  better  stop  it. 

To  use  Ashes. — “R.  M.  B.,”  Ogden,  W. 
T.  Wood  ashes  should  be  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  any  time  that  is  convenient ;  it  is  not  proper 
to  mix  them  with  manure. 

metallic  Butter  Package. — “J.  W. 

H.,”  Oneida  County.  The  numerous  inquiries  that  have 
come  to  us  for  a  metallic  butter  package  has  made  it  ad¬ 
visable  that  we  should  give  the  accompanying  illustration 
of  one  that  seems  to 
meet  the  need  of  dairy¬ 
men.  It  is  a  light  pail 
of  tin,  with  a  wooden 
cover  fitting  closely 
and  held  down  by  three 
metal  straps.  An  iron 
rim  around  the  bottom 
adds  to  its  durability 
in  use.  It  weighs  about 
5  pounds,  and  holds  50 
lbs.  of  butter.  It  is 
made  by  the  Metallic 
Butter  Package  Com¬ 
pany,  150  Chambers  St., 
New  York.  This  package  cannot  absorb  water,  and  the 
weight  is  therefore  constant,  avoiding  all  trouble  about 
disputed  tares  when  the  butter  is  sold.  It  keeps  en¬ 
tirely  sweet,  and  if  tightly  closed  the  butter  remains  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  There  is  no  leakage  of  brine,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  loss  of  weight  and  no  admission  of  air  to  the 
butter  from  shrinkage,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  quali¬ 
ty.  These  packages  may  be  made  of  any  size,  and  the 
demand  for  small  pails  of  6  to  12  pounds  can  be  met  by 
this  kind  of  package  better  than  any  other  we  know  of. 

Mcffflg'es  in  Mcmlncky. — “W.  H.,”  Lou¬ 
isville.  A  jilant  that  is  native  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
better  hedge  than  one  that  is  not.  The  Yellow  and 
Honey  Locusts  are  very  different  trees,  while  the  first- 
named  is  worthless  as  a  hedge-plant,  the  other  is  one  of 
the  best.  The  Osage  Orange  will  succeed  with  you  even 
if  not  a  native,  and  so  far  as  suitableness  to  climate  goes, 
there  is  no  choice  between  this  and  Honey  locust.  Osage 
Orange  has  denser  and  brighter  foliage,  the  other  grows 
more  rapidly  and  is  more  thorny.  The  seeds  of  Honey 
locust  often  grow  without  preparation,  but  it  is  safest  to 
scald  them  before  sowing.  The  seeds  should  not  be 
sown  in  the  hedge-row,  but  in  a  seed-bed,  where  they  are 
to  be  thinned,  weeded,  and  kept  well  cared  for,  if  sown 
in  place  weak  and  strong  will  be  together,  and  the  strong 
overpower  the  weak.  The  seedlings  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  fall,  all  imperfect  and  all  thornless  ones  thrown 
away,  and  the  rest  assorted  into  2  or  3  sizes,  so  that 
plants  as  near  alike  as  possible  will  be  in  the  same  part 


of  the  hedge.  The  plants  are  to  be  heeled-in  until  spring 
and  then  set.  One  foot  apart  is  a  suitable  distance  for 
Honey  locust,  but  some  set  them  six  inches  and  others 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  plant  2  or  3  feet  apart. 

The  Snyder  Blackberry. — In  Febru¬ 
ary  last  we  published  a  note  from  Steele  Brothers,  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Snyder  had 
not  done  well  with  them.  As  we  can  only  learn  the  val¬ 
ue  of  a  new  fruit  by  obtaining  evidence  from  the  parties 
who  cultivate  it  in  different  localities,  we  gave  this  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Snyder.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Gaston,  of  Normal,  Ill.,  who,  though  not  a  nurseryman, 
has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  Snyder,  thinks 
that  the  report  of  Messrs.  Steele  shows  that  they  are  in 
an  unfavorable  location  for  blackberries,  rather  than  that 
the  Snyder  is  not  hardy,  and  sends  us  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  variety  has  proved  hardy  in  various  lo¬ 
calities,  including  letters  from  those  who  have  cultivated 
the  variety  at  La  Porte,  and  have  found  it  preferable,  in 
their  view,  to  the  Kittatinny.  From  the  testimony  as  it 
now  stands,  it  would  appear  that,  as  may  readily  happen, 
the  experience  of  Messrs.  Steele  was  exceptional.  We 
cannot  give  space  to  the  testimony  furnished  by  Mr. 
Gaston,  but  it  is  quite  as  positive  for  the  hardiness,  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  and  good  quality  of  the  fruit  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Steele  is  the  reverse.  With  small  fruits  especi¬ 
ally,  soil  and  locality  make  a  wonderful  difference,  and 
it  would  be  remarkable  to  find  a  blackberry  which  did 
equally  well  everywhere.  In  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
new  variety,  our  only  object  is  to  give  our  readers  the 
facts,  and  when,  as  in  thiB  case,  it  is  one  we  have  not 
fruited,  we  furnish  the  best  evidence  we  can  get.  The 
fact  that  we  allow  Mr.  Gaston  to  advertise  the  Snyder  in 
our  columns,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  we  think  it 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

A  Boole  on  Farming;.  —  “Reader,” 

Richmond,  Va.  Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book, 
(price  $2.50),  is  perhaps  the  best  book  on  general  farming 
we  know  of.  It  does  not,  however,  contain  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  preventing  fences  being  stolen  for  firewood. 
That  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled  many,  and  we 
know  no  solution  for  it,  except  to  live  where  fences  are 
not  used,  or  amongst  honest  people,  or  use  wire  fences. 

Tlie  Ecraseur. —  “T.  R.,”  White  Pine, 

Mich.  We  would  advise  you  to  use  the  ecraseur  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  torsion  forceps  and  clamp.  These  were 
described  in  the  Agriculturist  because  some  surgeons 
may  be  prejudiced  in  their  favor,  but  for  unprofessional 
operators  the  ecraseur  is  altogether  the  easiest,  safest, 
and  most  rapid  instrument,  and  should  be  used  in  all 
cases,  and  as  to  professional  men  the  great  majority  of 
them  would  choose  to  use  it  before  the  clamp  and  torsion. 

Cool  §5»rings  after  Warm  Win¬ 
ters.— Prof.  Dove,  of  Berlin,  the  veteran  meteorologist, 
announces  this  as  a  pretty  well  proved  tendency,  at  least 
for  Europe.  He  says  that  a  mild  January  is  generally 
followed  in  the  interior  of  continents  by  a  mild  May, 
on  north  and  east  coasts  by  a  cool  May,  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  again  by  a  May  milder  than  usual. 

Wlacfliiae  Bock  Brill. — Thos.  C.  Baker, 

of  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  asks  about  the  Waring  Rock  Drill — 
whether  it  would  pay  him  to  use  one  in  quarrying  50,000 
bushels  of  limestone  per  annum.  As  fully  75  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  quarrying  and  removing  stone  is  consumed 
by  the  mere  drilling  of  the  holes,  and  as  a  good  power- 
drill  will  make  these  holes  for  one-tenth  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
drilling,  there  would  be  a  large  margin  of  profit  in  the 
investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  lightness 
and  portability  of  the  drill,  would  allow  of  its  being 
used,  when  not  otherwise  needed,  in  quarrying  for  other 
people.  The  drill  costs  $600.  Interest,  and  all  necessary 
renewals  to  keep  it  permanently  in  good  condition, 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  $75  per  year,  or  say  one 
month’s  wages  of  two  strikers. 

IPeacSi  01  IPoplai*. — We  thought  we  had 
heard  of  all  the  tricks  and  lies  of  the  rascally  kind  of  tree 
agents,  but  there  is  a  chap  who  has  been  around  Albion, 
HI.,  who  has  something  quite  new.  His  peaches  are 
grafted  on  the  “Columbia,”  (whether  of  the  “Hail  ”  kind 
or  not  is  not  stated),  “  Poplar.”  That  there  should  be  men 
wicked  enough  to  make  such  representations  is  lamenta- 
able  enough,  but  it  is  still  more  melancholy  that  there 
should  be  people  who  believe  them.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  one  did  not  swallow  the  story.  We  would  not 
say  a  word  to  injure  honest  nursery  agents,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  they  are  in  the  same  business  with  the  scoun¬ 
drels  who  sell  “  self-pruning  grape-vines  ”  and  peach- 
trees  grafted  on  “poplar.” 

Basket  Stems  con¬ 
tinued  ©n  page  157. 
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Stone-Boats. 


A  stone-boat  is  a  useful  thing,  even  upon  a  farm, 
where  there  is  not  a  stone.  It  is  handy  to  carry 
barrels  or  other  heavy  things  about,  but  especially 


JO  for  taking  plows,  harrows,  or  bags  of  seed,  to 
and  from  the  fields.  Fig.  1  shows  one  of  these  ve¬ 
hicles  which  is  made  of  two  curved  runners  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  cross-bars,  the  ends  of  which 


Fig.  2. — PLANK  STONE-BOAT. 


are  fitted  into  inch  and  a  half  holes  in  the  runners, 
and  wedged  firmly  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
One  of  these  boats  will  be  found  very  useful  upon 
a  dairy  farm,  where  green  fodder  is  fed,  as  it  may 
be  taken  to  the  field,  loaded,  and  drawn  into  the 
barn  and  through  the  feed  passage  by  one  horse. 
Figs.  2  and  3  show  other  kinds  of  boats  made  of 
plank  sides  with  bottoms  of  oak  boards,  in  one  case 
laid  crosswise,  and  in  the  other  ease  lengthwise  of 
the  boat.  These  illustrations  speak  for  themselves, 
rendering  further  description  unnecessary,  except 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  made  of  any  desired 
size — six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  being  per¬ 
haps  the  most  convenient  shape  for  general  uses. 


Extra  Plowing  in  Market  Gardens. 

BT  PETEK  HENDERSON. 


Like  most  farmers  and  gardeners,  we  have  always 
found  ourselves  short  of  horses  for  spring  work, 
and  in  consequence  the  land  plowed  up  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  fall,  has  been  simply  harrowed  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  in  spring,  the  teams  started  to  haul  out  the 
manure,  men  and  horses  doing  their  best  to  get  in 
the  crops  as  quickly  as  possible.  Last  spring, 
(1874”),  I  happened  to  have  an  extra  team  on  hand, 
and  having  nothing  else  for  them  to  do,  I  plowed 
and  harrowed  all  my  ground  that  had  already  been 
so  treated  the  previous  fall,  before  hauling  out  the 
manure.  The  result  showed  that  the  extra  labor 
was  well  repaid.  I  never  before  had  such  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  growth  in  every  crop  we  put  in.  From  the 


driving  necessities  of  spring  work,  I  never  before 
availed  myself  of  this  extra  or  double  plowing 
though  convinced  of  its  value.  In  summer,  we 
have  almost  invariably  plowed  again  in  planting  our 
second  crop.  The  practice  being  that  as  soon  as  a 
spring  crop  of  cabbages,  beets,  etc.,  was  market¬ 
ed,  to  plow  and  harrow  the  ground,  then  if  plants 
for  second  crop  are  not  ready  to  set  out,  it  is  so  left 
for  a  few  days  until  they  are  ready,  and  the  land 
plowed  again  in  such  quantity  as  can  be  planted 
that  day,  the  great  object  being  to  set  the  plants  on 


the  freshly  turned  soil.  I  have  seen  some  of  our 
market  gardeners  wait  weeks  for  rain  before  plant¬ 
ing  out  crops  of  cabbage  or  celery,  and  then  when 
it  came,  set  out  their  plants  on  land  that  had  been 
plowed  and  harrowed  weeks  before,  and  which  was 
now  covered  with  weeds.  The  result  was  that  the 
plants  were  placed  on  a  rain-battered,  weedy  sur¬ 
face,  which  greatly  retarded  their  growth,  besides 
entailing  great  additional  labor  in  keeping  the  land 
clean.  If  land  in  this  condition  had  been  plowed 
and  harrowed  in  just  such  quantities  as  could  be 
set  out  in  the  afternoon,  no  matter  how  dry,  and 
the  plants  kept  dripping  wet  while  planting,  or  their 
roots  “puddled”  in  mud,  and  if  the  plants  were 
properly  “firmed”  at  the  roots,  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  one  plant  in  a  hundred  will  fail,  even 
should  continued  dry  weather  ensue.  I  have  put 
out  acres  of  celery  and  cabbage  in  this  manner  in 
July,  without  having  a  drop  of  rain  for  a  month  af¬ 
ter  planting,  with  excellent  results.  All  experi¬ 
enced  cultivators  know  the  importance  of  having  a 
loose  surface  for  the  retention  of  moisture,  and 
this  second  or  extra  plowing  of  the  soil  in  dry 
weather,  gives  just  that  condition.  This  addition¬ 
al  plowing  and  harrowing  also  so  pulverizes  the 
soil  that  all  such  operations  as  cultivating,  hoeing, 
or  weeding,  are  performed  with  much  less  labor 
than  if  only  one  plowing  had  been  given.  Of 
course  the  results  from  extra  plowing  will  be  more 
observable  on  a  stiff  soil  than  on  a  loose  one,  but 
in  either  case  planting  on  a  freshly  turned  up  soil  is 
of  importance,  and  especially  so  is  the  “firm¬ 
ing”  or  pressing  the  earth  compactly  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  should  never  be  neglected. 
- - 


does  make  one.  The  winter  comes  and  finds  him 
unprepared,  and  his  sufferings  may  be  intense. 
Where  every  man  is  a  laborer,  there  is  no  demand 
for  his  labor,  and  he  is  utterly  without  resource,  if 
his  first  crop  from  any  cause  should  fail.  Now  that 
the  season  for  emigration  westward  has  begun,  we 
would  caution  those  who  are  not  well  prepared 
against  venturing  on  to  the  frontier.  Homesteads 
are  now  only  to  be  had  far  out  from  railroads  and 
villages,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  tract  of 
land  near  a  railroad,  and  in  the  midst  of  settlements 
two  or  three  years  old,  can  more  profitably  do  so 
on  the  easy  terms  offered  by  the  railrs ad  companies 
than  take  land  ten  miles  away  for  nothing.  They 
have  a  market  for  their  grain,  wool,  or  stock,  at  the 
railroad,  and  they  live  within  the  sound  of  the 
church  and  school  bells.  Where  a  locality  has  been 
settled  a  few  years,  there  are  corn-cribs,  granaries, 
houses,  barns,  and  fences  to  build,  and  a  demand 
for  labor  soon  arises  which  helps  the  new  comer. 
A  man  may  go  into  the  woods  with  nothing  but  his 
ax,  better  than  out  upon  the  prairie  with  nothing 
but  his  plow,  because  with  his  ax  he  has  unlimited 
fuel  in  the  woods,  while  on  the  prairie  he  must  buy 
coal  or  go  without  fuel.  This  difference  is  fre¬ 
quently  forgotten  in  thinking  of  the  advantage  of 
the  prairie  all  ready  for  cultivation,  as  compared 
with  an  uncleared  forest.  Had  there  been  less 
reckless  settlement  of  the  frontier  by  persons  un¬ 
provided  with  means  of  support,  much  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  past  winter  would  have  been  avoided. 

- —  ,t,  <r~ - 

A  House  Costing  $900  [or  $800  to  $1,000.] 

BT  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  I8LAND,  N.Y. 


The  Homesteader. 


As  spring  opens  and  verdure  again  covers  the 
vast  prairies  only  as  yet  here  and  there  dotted  with 
settlers’  cabins,  the  homesteader  is  seen,  as  we  saw 
him  a  score  of  years  ago,  on  the  march  towards  the 
west,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  and  his  family 
about  him.  The  scene  pictured  upon 
our  first  page  is  an  illustration  of  what 
has  occurred  in  the  history  of  our 
country  for  a  century  or  more  in  the 
past,  and  may  occur  for  a  century  or 
more  to  come  before  our  broad  terri¬ 
tory  may  be  called  settled,  and  our 
people  become  content  to  stay  in  the 
homes  where  they  were  born.  When 
this  happens  this  picture  will  become 
of  interest  as  showing  what  a  restless 
people  we  were.  Now,  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  are  content  to 
stay  at  home,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  not,  as  showing  the  best  way  in 
which  a  man  who  seeks  a  home  in 
the  far  west  may  go  there.  To  go  on 
to  the  wide  prairie  improperly  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  journey,  is  a  mistake 
that  may  result  disastrously.  The 
settlers  who  suffered  so  much  during 
the  past  winter  have  been  those  who 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  when 
their  corn  was  consumed  by  the  lo¬ 
custs.  Those  who  had  a  flock  and 
some  stock,  and  were  careful  to  put 
up  some  hay,  have  been  able  to  get 
through  the  winter  without  distress, 
although  they  may  have  been  more 
or  less  inconvenienced.  Land  is  use¬ 
less  to  those  who  arc  without  means 
to  cultivate  it,  and  the  past  year  has 
been  a  warning  to  those  who  would 
recklessly  go  upon  a  prairie  home¬ 
stead  with  little  or  nothing  besides 
their  bare  lands.  Such  a  settler  as 


The  plans  here  given,  are  of  simple  design,  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for 
low  priced  country  or  village  houses,  having  at  the 
same  time  some  architectural  beauty.  Without  this 
latter  feature,  a  comfortable  house  of  this  size  can, 
in  many  places,  be  erected  for  much  less  than  $900 
even ....  The  house  here  described  provides  for  as 


Fig.  1. — elevation  of  house.— Scale,  8  feet  to  1  inch. 


that  seen  in  this  picture  is  well  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival 
he  can  begin  to  make  something  out  of  his  land. 
His  cows  and  sheep  will  be  working  for  him,  and 
his  tent  and  wagon  make  a  sufficient  shelter  for  his 
family  while  he  breaks  ground  for  his  sod-corn,  and 
by  and  by  he  may  build  his  house.  But  the  settler 
who  has  no  means  cannot  fail  of  suffering  greatly 
before  he  can  make  himself  a  home,  even  if  he  ever 


mueh  room  as  a  small  family  would  require,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  admits  of  future  enlargement, 
as  one’s  necessity  or  means  may  indicate,  by  ad¬ 
ditions,  ells,  or  wings,  at  either  side,  or  rear.  In  all 
cases,  when  planning  small  houses,  it  is  best  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  enlargements.  The  triplet  window 
in  front  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  readily  changed 
to  a  Bay  Window  when  that  improvement  can  be 
afforded,  without  marring  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
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work,  or  the  harmony  of  the  front  elevation. . .  .The 
Cornice  of  the  main  building  is  bracketed,  and  pro¬ 
jects  sufficient  to  relieve  it  of  the  stunted  look  so 


Fig.  2. — cellar. — Scale,  8  feet  to  1  inch. 


common  to  country  houses.  The  brackets  are 
made  of  2x4  inch  timber,  in  three  pieces  each,  mi¬ 
tred  to  the  angles  required,  and  nailed  together, 
(see  fig.  6),  making  an  effective  support  and  pleas¬ 
ant  appearance.... A  large  saving  in  expense  of 
foundations  is  secured  by  the  following  method  of 
construction,  (see  section  of  foundation  and  frame, 
fig.  5).  The  excavation  is  made  for  the  cellar  21- 
feet  deep.  A  foundation  of  8-ineh  brick-work,  3  ft. 
high,  or  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  only 
is  required.  A  Sill  of  3x8  inch  timber  is  laid  on,  and 
“flush”  with  the  inside  of  the  wall,  to  provide 
nailing  for  the  wainscoting  of  the  basement,  if  it 
is  afterwards  finished  off. ...The  beams  or  joists 
for  the  first  floor  are  supported  by  a  plank  strip  5 
inches  wide,  let  into  the  inside  of  the  frame  at  a 
.  proper  hight,  and  securely 
fastened  with  heavy  nails. 
The  other  parts  of  the  framing 
are  executed,  and  the  whole 
raised  in  the  usual  manner. . . . 
The  inclosing,  or  siding,  below 
the  first  story,  is  of  10-inch 
boards  rabbeted  and  cross- 
grooved  in  imitation  of  large 
stone-work,  and  painted  in 
contrast .  with  the  principal 
body  of  the  house,  and  the 
water-table  is  put  just  above 
them . . .  .Many  small  houses  in 
the  country  are  built  without 
any  permanent  foundation, 
but  are  temporarily  supported 


ful  than  when  the  walls  are  entirely  of  masonry.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls,  or  the  wood-work  above,  6  inches  higher, 

so  as  to  have  the  basement  rooms  7  ft.  in  the  clear _ 

sit)  Several  houses  have  been  built  on  this  plan  in  vil¬ 
li  lages,  and  in  most  cases  it  has  been  decided  not  to 
|  have  any  rear  outside  door  for  the  first  story  (fig.  3), 
|  but  to  wait  until  a  kitchen  could  be  finished  in  the 
front  part  of  the  cellar,  when  the  year  entrance 
®  would  be  by  the  area  to  the  kitchen.  In  the  plan, 
(fig.  3),  we  have  indicated  two  rear  windows,  but  a 
door  may  take  the  place  of  either  of  them.  We  have 
also  indicated  by  dotted  lines  where  pantry,  sink, 
jfj  etc.,  may  be  placed  in  the  corner,  according  to 
wishes  of  the  proprietor. ..  .There  is  but 
one  chimney.  The  parlor  is  heated  by  running 
||  a  stove-pipe  through  earthen  thimbles  placed  in  the 
j|  partitions  under  the  stairs,  to  the  chimney,  which  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  no  heat  is  lost.  When  desired, 
c\)  I  a  fire-place,  or  stove-pipe  flue,  may  be  carried  up 
|  through  the  parlor,  as  well  as  through  the  living- 
|  room,  and  the  two  be  brought  together  above  the 

&  stairs  into  one  chimney _ The  SecoistI  Story, 

|  (fig.  4),  may  be  divided  into  three  rooms,  the  front 
|  one  being  12  x  15  feet ;  or,  if  preferred,  this  front 
|  room  may  be  divided  into  two  smaller  rooms,  as 
f|  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  One  may  be  8  x  12, 
I  and  the  other  61  x  12.  The  latter  would  be  large 
I  enough  for  an  ordinary  bed,  (41x61  feet),  with 
stand  or  chair  by  the  window  ;  and  in  this  case  a 
^  small  closet  could  be  cut  off  from  the  comer,  open- 
^  ing  into  the  large  room,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
Cost. — The  following  estimate  in  detail  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  near  this  city,  will  enable  any  one  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cost  of  building  by  this  plan.  Allow¬ 
ance  can  be  made  for  any  difference  in  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  or  labor  as  required  in  other  localities  : 

43  yards  Excavation,  6®  20c.  per  yard .  R.no 

6,DO0  Brick,  laid  complete,  @  $15  1000  .  90.00 

1636  feet  Timber,  @  2}£c.  per  foot .  .  ...$36.81 

viz.  2  Sills,  3x8  in.  x2'J  ft.  long.  2  Sills.  3x8  in.  xI6  ft.  long. 

4  Posts,  4x7  in.  xll  ft.  long.  28Beams, 3x8 in.  x!6 ft.  long 
2  l  ies,  4x6  in.  x29  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  29  ft.  long 
2  Ties,  4x6  in.  xl«  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  16  ft.  long 

32  Rafters,  3x4  inches  xl2  feet  long,  6i  20c .  6.40 

200  Wall  Strips,  2x4  inches  xl3  feet  long,  @  16c .  32.00 

162  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  9!4  inches,  @  35c .  56.70 

28 Rabbeted  Siding,  10  inches,  @  35c .  9.80 

97  Flooring  Spruce,  914  inches,  @35c .  33.95 

123  Shingling  Lath,  144x2  inches,  @  6c .  7.38 

22  bunches  Shingles,  18  inches,  @  $2.25 .  49.50 

14  Windows  vvitli  Blinds,  two  stories,  9  @$8;  5@  $3 _  87.00 

2  Stairs,  $25 ;  11  Doors  and  Trimmings,  $44 .  69.00 

1  Stoop  Materials .  10.00 

14  rough  Spruce  Plank,  14,'xlO  inches,  @  30c .  4.20 

100  feet  Cornice  Materials .  .  20.00 

Carpenter’s  Labor,  (not  included  above) .  150.00 

350  yards  Plastering,  3  coats,  <3  35c .  122.50 

Cartage,  average  one  mile .  16.00 

Painting,  two  coats . 50.00 

Extras,  for  Tin,  Nails,  etc .  40.16 


Feeding  Animals  Profitably. 

- 4$ - 

Non-scieutific  readers  will  probably  find  somedif- 
culty  in  fully  understanding  the  articles  by  Prof. 
Atwater,  but  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
every  practical  man  who  has  a  single  animal  to  feed. 
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Total  Cost  In  above  style. 
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on  posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  |  V-6"  *  7‘ 
“boarded  down.”  They  are 
always  shaky,  and  doubtful 
while  they  stand,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  biown  over  altogether. 

As  will  he  readily  seen,  the 
above  method  provides  for  the 
saving  of  one-lialf  of  the 
mason-work  in  the  foundation. 

In  many  places  stone  is  abund¬ 
ant,  and  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  brick  in  this  ease, 
except  for  the  6  inches  above 
ground,  and  the  laying  up  of  a 
single-face  wall,  2i  feet  of 
rough  stone  and  mortar, 
trifle.  If  the  cellar  should 
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would  cost  hut  a 
be  finished  at  any  timo  for  basement  purposes, 
these  walls  would  be  much  drier  and  more  hoalth- 


Fig.  3.— first  story.— Scale,  8  feet  to  1  inch. 

By  omission  of  Blinds,  and  in  other  ways,  the  cost 
can  be  reduced  $100  or  more,  in  many  localities. 


Fig.  4.— second  story. — Scale,  8  feet  to  1  inch, 
and  however  hard  the  task,  we  advise  every  such 
owner  to  go  over  and  over  these  articles,  beginning 
with  No.  1  in  January,  until  he  fully  comprehends 
them,  for  it  will  amply  pay  in  the  end  to  do  this. 
Let  us  state  briefly  the  drift  of  No.  IV  in  another 
column— with  the  previous  chapter,  and  one  or  two 
to  come.  Certain  articles  used  in  feeding  contain 
elements  that  are  digestible  in  part,  and  in  part  not 
digestible.  The  digestible  portions  form  flesh,  fat, 
heat,  etc.,  while  the  indigestible  portions  go  out  as 
excrements,  or  manure.  But  the  undigested  parts 
of  the  organic  elements  in  the  fodder  contain  nutri¬ 
ment  which  will  be  useful  if  they  can  be  digest¬ 
ed.  Now  the  investigations  of  science,  with  the 
experiments  made  at  the  Experiment  Stations, 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  possible  so  to  combine  fod¬ 
dering  materials  that  a  great  deal  of  what  ordinarily 
goes  into  manure  may  be  digested  and  turned  into  flesh, 
etc.  For  example,  straw  does  not  differ  greatly  in 
actual  composition  from  hay, 
yet  it  is  far  less  nutritious,  as 
ordinarily  fed,  because  a  much 
smaller  part  of  it  is  digested. 

Yet  the  Experimental  Stations 
are  showing  that  a  small  ad¬ 
dition  of  certain  other  mate¬ 
rials  will  enable  the  animal  to 
digest  and  turn  to  profitable 
account  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  straw,  and  by  so 
much  increase  the  feeder’s  real 
profits.  More  profit  from  the 
same  labor  and  expense  is  jnst 
what  we  are  all  looking  after, 
and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  science  is  rapidly 
coming  to  aid  farmers  very  greatly.  It  the  aid  of 
science  helps  to  saviDg  only  one  dollar  on  each  ani¬ 
mal  during  a  year,  would  it  not  pay  to  study  the 
principles  of  feeding  ?  A  recent  estimate  makes  the 
number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  in  New 
England  alone,  3,534,100,  (cows,  705,400;  oxen, 
etc.,  090,400;  horses,  413,700;  sheep,  1,425,700; 
swine,  288,900).  A  saving  of  81  per  head  a  year  in 
feeding  will  make  over  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars !  And  this  is  going  to  be  accomplished  ere 
long,  and  much  more  also,  by  the  aid  of  science. 
The  German  farmers  aro  doing  it  now,  through  the 
knowledge  obtained  at  their  Experiment  SteStions. 


Fig.  6. 
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Science  Applied  to  Farming— IV. 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown ,  Conn. 


How  Science  is  Saving  Money  and  Increasing 
the  Profits  of  Fariniug— further  About  Feed¬ 
ing  Animals. 

In  making  boots  and  shoes,  the  shoemaker  takes 
cowhide,  kip,  calf-skin,  and  sole-leather,  and  cuts 
them  up  into  fronts,  backs,  soles  and  linings.  Some 
of  the  leather  may  be  too  poor  to  use,  and  the 
skillful  workman  so  considers  his  materials  and 
lays  on  his  patterns  as  best  to  economize  what  is 
good,  and  to  leave  the  least  possible  quantity  as 
waste.  In  keeping  his  stock  the  farmer  takes  hay, 
straw,  grain,  roots,  and  oil-cake,  and  mixes  and 
deals  them  out  that  they  may  be  made  over  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  into  bone,  muscle,  fat  and  milk, 
and  be  consumed  in  supplying  heat  to'  keep  the 
body  warm,  and  the  muscular  force  or  strength 
needed  for  work.  A  portion  of  the  food  is  digesti¬ 
ble,  nutritious,  and  useful  for  these  purposes.  A 
part  of  the  food  is  not  nutritious,  because  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  not  digestit.  This  is  voided  as  excrement, 
and  is  useful  only  as  manure.  The  skillful  and 
economical  farmer  should  consider  how  much  of 
the  fodder  is  digestible,  and  so  portion  it  out  that 
the  best  use  shall  be  made  of  this  nutritious  part. 
For  unless  care  is  paid  to  these  points,  much  of  the 
valuable  material  is  wasted.  Let  us  inquire  then  : 

How  much  of  the  ingredients  of  different  foods 
will  cattle  and  other  stock  digest  when  rightly  fed  ? 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  many  hundreds  of 
feeding  trials  have  been  made  to  test  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Here  is  an  illustration.  In  the  stables  of 
the  experiment  station  at  Weende  in  Germany,  two 
full  grown  oxen  were  fed  during  one  period,  of 
about  two  weeks,  with  good  ordinary  hay  ;  during 
another  period  with  oat-straw  mixed  with  crushed 
beans ;  during  another  with  clover,  and  so  on. 
The  fodder  in  each  case  was  carefully  measured 
and  analyzed,  so  that  the  amount  of  organic  sub¬ 
stance,*  and  the  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  etc., 
which  it  contained,  were  accurately  known.  Of 
these  a  part  was  digested  and  the  rest  passed  off  as 
excrement.  The  latter  was  carefully  collected  and 
also  analyzed,  and  the  amount  of  organic  substance, 
albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  etc.,  it  contained,  was 
likewise  learned.  This  being  done,  the  chemists 
had  only  to  subtract  the  ingredients  of  the  ex¬ 
crement,  from  those  of  the'food  eaten,  to  find  what 
was  digested. 

Below  are  results  of  experiments  during  two  of 
the  periods.  In  one,  the  ox  consumed  daily  16. %0 
pounds  of  ordinary  hay,  and  in  the  other,  17.  S7/lOO 
lbs.  of  oat-straw,  and  l.8S/ioo  lbs.  of  bean-meal. 


Table  5. 

There  was  contained  in 

S  O 

The  Organic  Sub¬ 
stance  consists  of 

Co 

-C3 

«  s 

r 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 

Crude 
Fiber . 

Other 
Carbo¬ 
hydrates 
and.  Fat. 

(a)— 16.9  pounds  Meadow  Hay.. . 
In  Excrement  from  same.. 

tts. 

14.27 

6.33 

lbs. 

2.12 

.77 

Ibs. 

3.80 

1.G3 

lbs. 

6.48 

2.06 

7.94 

1.35 

2.17 

4.42 

(6)— 17.87  pounds  Oat  Straw . 

In  Excrement  from  same.. 

14.25 

7.15 

i.12 

.54 

6.41 

2.76 

G.74 

3.86 

There  was,  then,  digested . 

7.10 

.53 

3.64 

2.88 

The  oxen  digested,  then,  from  the  16.°/10  lbs.  of 
hay  about  7-Vio  lbs.,  and  from  the  17. °/10  lbs.  of 
straw  about  7.‘/I0  lbs.  But  let  us  not  fail  to  notice 
that  the  material  digested  from  the  straw  contained 
less  than  half  as  much  of  the  nitrogenous  ingredi¬ 
ents,  or  albuminoids,  as  that  from  the  hay. — Not 
far  from  seventy  such  experiments  as  these  have 
been  performed  at  Weende  with  oxen,  besides  a 
number  with  sheep.  And  in  the  other  European 
Stations  hundreds  of  feeding  trials  have  been  made 
with  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  swine, 
to  test  the  digestibility  of  hay,  straw,  green  fodder, 
roots  and  other  kinds  of  food.  We  give  some  of 
the  results  in  the  following  table  ((5),  which  is  se¬ 
lected  from  a  larger  one  by  Wolff.  The  figures  re¬ 


*  For  explanations  of  these  terms  see :  Science  made 
Easy,  and  the  third  article  of  this  series  in  March  Agri- 
cwlturist. 


present  general  averages.  The  first  column  shows 
the  number  of  pounds  of  organic  substance  in  100 
lbs.  of  the  food,  the  rest  being  water  and  mineral 
matters.  The  third  column  gives  the  number  of 
pounds  of  organic  substance  which  are  actually 
digestible.  This  digestible  material  is  composed  of 
albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  the  amounts 
of  which  are  given  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
columns.  In  these  figures  are  condensed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  years  of  careful  and  costly  labor  of  many 
men.  Let  us  study  them  attentively,  for  the  facts 
they  express  lie  at  the  basis  of  economical  foddering. 


Table  6. 
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32.1 

Meadow  Hay,  average  quality... . 
Timothy,  cut  at  first  bloom . 

79.5 

47.4 

5.4 

41.1 

.9 

81.2  30.6  50.6 

5.8  43.4 

14 

Red  Clover,  average  quality . 

(b)— Straw,  Chaff ,  etc. 

78.7  32.4  46.3 

7. 

38.1 

1.2 

Winter-Wheat . . . . . . 

81.1  48. 

83.1 

0.8 

31.9 

.4 

Winter  Rye . 

81.6  47.7 

33.9 

0.7  32.8 

.4 

Summer  barley . 

81.6  42.9  38.7 

1.4  36.9 

.4 

Oat . 

81.7,42.4  39.3 

1.3  37.4 

.6 

Corn  Stalks . 

80.8  42.4  38.4 

1.1  37.0 
0.6  41.7 

.3 

Corn  Cobs. . . 

83.2  40.5  42.7 

.4 

Wheat  Chaff . . . 

73.7 

39.1 

34.6 

1.4  32.8 

.4 

(c)—  Green  Fodder. 

Grass,  iust  before  blossom . 

22.9 

7,5 

15  4 

2.0  13.0 
2.4  9.9 

.4 

Pasture  Grass . 

18,0 

5.3 

12.7 

.4 

Rye . 

22.4 

9.1 

13.3 

1.9  11.0 

4 

Fodder  Corn . 

16.7 

5.8 

10.9 

0.8 

9.9 

.2 

Red  Clover,  before  blossom . 

15  5 

5.3 

10.2 

2.3 

7.4 

.5 

Red  Clover  in  full  blossom . 

20.3 

8.4 

11.9 

1.8 

9.6 

.5 

(d)—  Roots  and  Tubers. 

Potatoes . 

24rl 

1.1 

23.0 

2.1 

20.6 

.3 

Sugar  Beets . 

17.8 

1.3 

16.5 

1.0  15.4 

.1 

Turnips . 

7.3 

.8 

6.5 

1.1 

5.3 

.1 

(e)  — Grains  and  Seeds. 
Wheat . 

83  9 

7.9 

76. 

11.7  63.1 

1.2 

Rye . 

83  9 

8.4 

75.5 

9.9  64.0 

1.6 

Barley . . . 

83.5 

6.3 

67.2 

8.0  57.5 

1.7 

Oats . 

83. 

27.5 

55.5 

8.9  41.8 

4  7 

Indian  Corn . 

84.1 

13.1 

71  0 

8.4  57.8 

4.8 

Peas . . 

84.3  10.7 

73.6 

22.0  49.9 

1.7 

Field  Beans . 

82.414.4 

68.0 

23.0  43.6 

1.4 

t.f )— Refuse  Products. 

Barley  Slump  (Distillery) . 

Brewers’  Grains . 

9.7 

2.1 

7.6 

1.8 

5.4 

0.4 

22.2 

8.4 

13.8 

3.9 

9.5 

0.4 

Malt  Sprouts . 

85.2  27.1 

58.1 

18.4  38.0 

1.7 

Wheat  Bran . 

81.5  29.6 

51.9 

10.9  37.6 

3.4 

Linseed  Cake . 

80.6  19.9 

60.7 

23.8  29.0 

8.9 

Cotton-seed  Cake  (decorticated). 

<82.2  26.5 

55.7 

28.8  17.0 

9.9 

Now  let  us  compare  the  first  and  second  and  third 
columns  of  figures.  100  lbs.  of  average  meadow 
hay  (English  grasses)  contains,  besides  water  and 
mineral  matters,  79i  pounds  of  organic  substance, 
of  which  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a  sheep,  will  digest 
about  471  pounds,  or  little  over  one-half.  100 
pounds  of  straw  contain  a  little  over  81  pounds 
organic  matter,  of  which  less  than  half  is  digestible. 
The  digestibility  of  green  clover  in  full  blossom  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  clover  hay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  digestible  portion  of  roots,  grains, 
and  seeds,  makes  up  from  s/4  to  19/20  of  the  whole 
organic  substance. 

Notice  again,  by  comparing  the  fifth  column  with 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  what  a  difference  there  is 
in  the  amounts  of  the  nitrogenous  ingredients,  the 
albuminoids,  as  compared  with  the  lion-nitrogenous 
ingredients,  the  carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  in  the 
digestible  portion  of  these  foods.  In  straw,  pota¬ 
toes,  beets  and  turnips,  there  is  relatively  little ; 
while  clover,  peas  and  oil-cake  contain  a  great  deal 
of  digestible  albuminoids.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter.  Unless  the  food  contains  plenty  of  nitrogen, 
that  is  to  say  of  albuminoids,  cattle  do  not  digest  it 
completely.  The  oxen  in  the  experiment  at  Weende 
digested  so  much  of  the  straw  only  when  it  was 
mixed  with  bean-meal  rich  in  albuminoids. 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  loss  in  our  com¬ 
mon  systems  of  feeding.  One  is  that  we  often 
fail  to  have  enough  albuminoids  in  the  food  to 
secure  the  most  complete  digestion.  Another  is 
that  forage  crops  are  not  cut  when  young  and 
easily  digested,  but  are  allowed  to  stand  until  they 
are  nearly  ripe,  and  much  of  their  material  has 
become  indigestible,  and  of  course  nearly  useless 
as  nourishing  food. 

In  another  article  we  will  explain  these  points 
more  fully,  and  will  perhaps  describe  experiments, 
which  throw  more  light  upon  such  subjects  as  mix¬ 
ing  food,  the  proper  time  for  cutting  grass  and 
clover,  and  the  effect  of  cooking  and  steaming 
fodder.  Meanwhile  let  the  reader  study  attentively 
the  tables  and  explanations  above,  and  keep  them 
where  he  can  easily  refer  to  them  hereafter. 


Congressional  Imposition— or  Worse. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  Congress, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  did  an  act 
of  ineffable  meanness  to  characterize  it  in  the  mild¬ 
est  terms.  They  passed  an  act  to  send  free  through 
the  mails  unnumbered  tons  of  their  own  speeches 
printed  at  the  peoples’  expense,  and  of  that  mixed 
effusion  of  sense  and  nonsense,  yclept  the  “  Reports 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,”  and  of  seeds,  etc., 
such  as  the  so-called  Agricultural  Department  sends 
forth  for  its  own  stultification — though  intended 
for  its  glorification.  And  then,  without  a  word 
of  forewarning,  doubled  the  postage  on  all  seeds, 
plants,  cuttings,  etc.,  that  anybody  else  should  send 
through  the  mails — also  on  all  books  and  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  newspapers  except  those  paid  for 
a  year  in  advance.  See  how  it  works  :  Dealers  ev¬ 
erywhere  in  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  had  just  sent  out 
their  Spring  catalogues  all  over  the  country,  with 
prices  fixed  for  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  to  be  sent  post¬ 
paid,  based  on  the  recent  laws.  Congress  steps 
in  and  in  an  hour  doubles  the  cost  of  this  whole 
business,  taking  away  a  large  part  of  the  legitimate 
profits  from  the  dealers,  and  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  articles  to  the  people  hereafter.  A  bulky 
document  of  self-glorifying  speeches  weighing  2,  3, 
4,  or  5  pounds  or  more,  must  be  carried  anywhere 
free  to  willing  or  unwilling  recipients,  but  if  one 
of  our  readers  wishes  to  send  to  a  friend  a  copy 
of  this  journal,  weighing  only  i  lb.  or  4  ounces,  he 
must  pay  4  cents  for  it,  while  heretofore  he  has  had 
to  pay  only  2  cents,  and  so  of  all  other  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  A  thousand  publishers  have  offered  their 
works  to  the  public  delivered  free  by  the  mails  at 
low  rates.  These  selfish  Congressmen,  in  a  clap¬ 
trap  way,  impose  an  additional  and  outrageous  tax 
upon  every  such  book,  without  a  word  of  notice  in 
advance,  to  allow  dealers  to  prepare  for  it.  These 
precious  Congressmen  knew  how  mean  a  thing  they 
were  doing,  and  were  careful  not  to  record  their 
names,  in  voting  on  this  matter.  If  we  can  get 
their  names  in  any  way  we  shall  put  them  in  a  line 
of  the  blackest  type. 

- ■  tm  - 

Ogden  Farm  Papers—  So.  62. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 


Mr.  N.  R.  Jones,  of  Humboldt,  Iowa,  writes : 
“I  have  a  cow,  which  dropped  a  heifer  calf, 
January  20th,  (her  fifth  calf  in  forty-five 
months,  all  at  single  births).  Last  week,  from 
seven  days’  milk,  we  made  10  lbs.  of  butter,  as 
yellow  as  gold,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  cold 
weather — mercury  at  sunrise  averaging  9°  below 
zero,  for  the  past  seven  weeks.  Her  feed  is  now, 
and  has  been  since  her  calf  was  four  days  old,  six 
quarts  of  bran  and  shorts  in  the  morning,  all  the 
wild  hay  she  will  eat,  water  once  per  day,  and  twelve 
ears  of  com,  the  last  thing  at  night,  just  to  keep 
her  warm.  She  is  in  good,  thriving  condition. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Tilden,  of  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  sends 
me  a  report  of  the  production  of  22  head  of  Jersey 
cattle,  for  the  yeai;  1874.  Seven  of  these  animals 
are  2  and  3  years  old,  and  one  is  farrow.  The  herd 
averaged  247  days  in  milk,  during  which  time  they 
gave  an  average  of  4,462  pounds,  or  2,075  quarts  of 
milk.  On  the  20th  of  November,  he  skimmed  1311 
lbs.  of  milk,  yielding  211  lbs.  of  cream,  which 
made  111  lbs.  of  butter  ;  so  that  11.96,  or  5.56  qts. 
of  milk,  make  1  lb.  of  butter.  This  was  probably 
a  very  favorable  time  of  year  for  making  the 
experiment,  and  there  may  have  been  some  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  milk  from  evaporation,  from  the  time  of 
straining  to  the  time  of  skimming.  It  would 
probably  be  fair  to  take  8  qts.  of  milk  as  the  aver¬ 
age  required  throughout  the  year  for  1  lb.  of  but¬ 
ter,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Tilden  wrote  me  several  times 
during  the  summer,  that  even  at  the  bight  of  the 
milking,  only  about  this  amount  was  required.  On 
the  basis  of  8  quarts,  the  whole  herd  of  22,  old 
and  young,  farrow  and  fresh,  averaged,  for  the 
year,  25Si  lbs.  of  butter.  This  result  is  not  only 
very  creditable  to  the  Jersey  breed,  but  equally 
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bo  to  a  person  with  whom  farming  is  only  a  second¬ 
ary  occupation. 

Ilere  is  another  letter,  of  a  sort  to  set  one  think¬ 
ing.  A  young  man  in  New  York  writes  :  “I  have, 
and  always  have  had,  a  strong  desire  to  bo  a  farmer, 
but  not  having  had  a  practical  experience,  can  not 
myself  judge  what  is  best  for  me  to  do.  I  am 
engaged  here  as  clerk,  am  healthy  hut  not  strong, 
age  twenty-five,  brought  up  here  and  in  my  present 
position,  and  have  never  done  any  hard  physical 
labor.  Would  you  think  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  could  succeed  ?  Please  advise  what  you 
would  do  in  my  case.  What  is  a  farm  in  complete 
working  order  worth  in  the  New  England  States  ; 
and  what  is  the  average  return  on  amount  invested  ? 
Which  is  the  best  place  to  go  to,  the  New  England 
States,  or  the  West?” 

Twenty  years  ago  I  should  have  gone  to  see  this 
young  man  ;  1  should  have  taken  him  by  the  hand, 
and  should  have  advised  him,  without  hesitation, 
to  give  up  his  stupid  and  uninteresting  life  of  a 
clerk,  and  “  to  go  out  into  the  free  fields  and  be  a 
man.”  Iam  twenty  years  older  now  than  I  was 
then,  and  I  decline  to  take  any  such  responsibility. 
On  general  principles,  I  should  say  that  a  man  who 
has  grown  into  a  good  position  as  a  clerk,  at  the 
time  he  is  twenty-five  years  old ;  who,  though 
healthy,  is  not  strong  ;  and  who  has  not  done  any 
hard  physical  labor  in  all  his  life,  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  how  he  exchanges  his  situation 
for  one  where  strength  afid  experience,  and  the 
ability  to  labor  with  the  hands  arc  most  important. 
But  when  it  comes  to  his  next  proposition,  I  have 
no  hesitation,  for  if  I  were  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  New  York,  1  should 
leave  and  strike  for  the  country  as  soon  as  I  could 
draw  my  weeks’  salary.  I  might  regret  it,  and 
probably  I  often  should,  for  there  come  dull  times, 
aud  dead  chickens,  and  aborting  cows,  to  the  best 
of  us  ;  but,  -with  all  my  knowledge  of  these  things, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  given  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  an  opportunity,  I  should  go  to 
farming,  instanter,  and  take  my  chances. 

While  I  am  prepared  to  give  this  young  man  no 
absolute  advice,  I  will  advise  him  with  an  “if  ”  to 
his  heart’s  content.  If  he  is  “bound  to  be  a  farm¬ 
er,”  (and  on  this  point  he  must  make  up  his  own 
mind),  there  is  but  one  prudent  course  for  him  to 
pursue  ;  that  is,  to  scrape  together  all  the  money  he 
can,  and  put  it  in  a  good  saving’s  bank,  anjl  say 
good-by  to  it  for  at  least  two  years,  and  then  start 
for  a  good  farming  region  at  the  East,  (I  should  go 
to  Delaware  or  Chester  county,  Pa.),  offering  his 
services  for  board  alone  if  necessary,  to  the  best 
farmer  he  can  get  to  take  them,  and  there  stick, 
without  regard  to  discomfort  and  annoyance, 
until  he  has  worked  his  way  into  that  farmer’s 
respect  and  confidence,  and  has  learned  all  he  can 
teach  him,  and  all  beside  that  an  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  and  educated  mind  can  gather  from  observa¬ 
tion.  He  should,  at  any  sacrifice,  keep  accounts 
and  memoranda  of  everything  going  on  on  the 
farm,  until  he  has  familiarized  himself  with  all  the 
details  of  his  business.  Such  conduct,  and  such  a 
way  of  taking  hold  of  his  work,  is  sure  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  interest  of  his  employer,  and 
the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  will  find 
his  life  and  associations  cheerful  and  happy. 

After  two  years  of  such  work  and  preparation, 
he  will  be  ready  to  buy  or  to  hire  a  farm,  and  to  set 
up  on  his  own  account,  without  great  risk  of  losing 
money.  If  he  went  at  it  without  a  preparation,  it 
would  not  be  a  risk  at  all,  it  would  be  a  certainty. 
Farming  can  not  be  learned  except  by  experience  ; 
neither  can  strength  he  acquired  except  by  exer¬ 
cise  ;  nor  can  the  habit  of  hard  labor  be  drummed 
into  the  human  frame,  save  by  a  process  that  takes 
time;  and  so  long  as  one  can  secure  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter,  if  he  gets  these  valuable 
requisitions,  he  gets  capitally  well  paid  for  two 
years  of  hard  and  persistent  work.  It  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  any  young  man  of  intelligence, 
who  will  go  through  such  a  course  as  is  here  laid 
down,  is  morally  certain  to  succeed  when  he  finally 
takes  up  farming  on  his  own  account ;  but  without 
this  preparation,  and  this  trial,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unpromising  for  any  one  to  adopt  the 


profession  with  the  hope  of  reaping  profit  from  it. 
Concerning  the  last  three  questions  asked,  it  is  not 
safe  to  say  much.  It  now  looks  as  though  the 
thickly  settled  regions  at  the  East  were  as  promis¬ 
ing  a  field  as  any  other  for  intelligent  farming. 


The  question  of  the  deep  setting  of  milk  for 
butter,  is  awakening  a  good  deal  of  interest.  My 
old  criticiser,  Mr.  Eastburn  Reeder,  remains  uncon¬ 
vinced,  and  is  having  a  lively  discussion  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Hardin,  of  Louisville. 

I  get  frequent  letters  on  the  subject,  which  throw 
further  light  tending  to  the  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  J.  II.  Beattie,  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Last 
spring  I  made  several  deep  cans,  8  inches  by  20 
inches,  in  which  I  strained  my  milk,  and  set  it  in 
cold  water  until  ihe  animal  heat  was  out.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  straining,  I  skimmed  it ;  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  skimmed  it  again.  In 
both  skimmings  I  have  taken  off  five  inches  of 
cream,  at  the  best.  The  average  was  four  inches. 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  system  ;  it  enables 
me  to  make  much  more  butter,  and  a  great  deal 
better.  Hot  weather  has  no  effect  on  the  can. 
How  much  salt  should  be  used  to  the  pound  of 
butter  ? ’’-—For  immediate  use,  i  oz.  to  i  oz.  per 
lb. ;  for  packing,  I  oz.  to  1  oz.  per  lb. — with  well- 
worked  butter  the  smaller  quantities  are  preferable. 

F.  Folger,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I  have 
adopted  your  plan  of  setting  milk  in  deep  cans  the 
past  season,  and,  from  five  cows,  am  sure  I  have 
made  100  pounds  more  butter,  than  I  could  have 
made  by  the  use  of  the  common  pans,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.” 


H.  B.  Gurler,  De  Kalb,  Ill.,  made  the  following 
experiments,  with  cans  8  inches  by  19  inches,  and 
with  common  shallow  pans  :  “  May  16th,  it  took  of 
milk  set  in  deep  cans,  30  lbs.  for  1  lb.  of  butter,  set 
in  shallow  pans,  295/ia  lbs.  for  1  lb.  of  butter,  21 
per  cent  more  milk  being  required  in  the  cans  than 
in  the  pans.  May  26tli,  1873,  it  took  24.8  lbs.  of 
milk  in  the  cans,  and  24  lbs.  in  pans  to  make  1  lb. 
of  butter, — a  difference  of  31  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
shallow  pans.  The  cans  were  set  in  a  vat  of  water, 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar  was  kept  at  60°  for  the  shallow  pans. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  having  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  right,  but 
later  in  the  season,  it  is  much  more  expensive  to 
control  the  temperature  of  a  cellar,  than  of  a  vat 
of  water.  I  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  as  high 
as  I  can,  and  have  the  milk  keep  sweet  the  neces¬ 
sary  length  of  time.  I  have  used  the  cans  two 
years,  and  am  pleased  with  them.  So  are  the  women 
folks.  The  labor  of  caring  for  the  milk  and  uten¬ 
sils  up  to  churning,  is  not  more  than  one-half  as 
much  as  it  was  by  the  old  system.  It  also  requires 
much  less  room  than  the  pan  system.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  amount  of  nutriment  in  100  pounds  of 
corn,  100  lbs.  of  oat-meal,  and  100  lbs.  of  bran? 
What  I  want  is,  the  comparative  value  for  feeding 
purposes,  mainly  for  cows.” — Corn  and  oats  are 
of  about  equal  value,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two 
would  be  better  than  either  one  alone.  Wheat 
bran  is  of  about  half  the  value  of  these  grains,  but 
is  better  than  either  of  them  in  its  effect  on  the 
manure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  manure  from  a 
ton  of  each  kind  of  food  is  :  corn  §6.65 ,  oats  §7.70  , 
wheat  bran  $14.59.  The  correctness  of  these  figures 
would  depend  on  locality  and  prices,  but  the  pro¬ 
portions  between  them  would  remain  the  same. 


Mr.  H.  Temple,  of  Marshal  ton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
writes :  “  As  you  ask  for  experiments  with  deep 
cans  for  setting  milk,  I  propose  giving  you  mine. 
Some  time  back  I  made  an  experiment  with  the 
following  results.  The  cans  were  8  inches  in 
diameter,  the  pans  were  the  common  kind  and 
size.  After  mixing  the  milk,  I  put  152  pounds  in 
four  cans,  setting  it  12, 13,  14,  and  15  inches  deep 
in  them  ;  put  the  same  amount  in  pans,  from  4  to 
41  inches  deep,  and  placed  them  all  in  spring 
water  of  52°  ;  but  I  think  the  cans  did  not  have  as 
much  cold  water  pass  around  them  as  the  pans,  as 
they  had  to  be  put  in  a  box  in  which  cream  cans 
were  kept,  and  of  course  the  milk  did  not  cool  so 
quick.  After  standing  about  36  hours,  the  cream 


was  taken  off  and  churned.  Butter  from  cans  5 
lbs.  i-  oz.,  from  pans  5  lbs.  3i  oz.  Not  as  much 
difference  as  the  Solebury  Farmers’  Club  made  in 
their  experiment.  I  weighed  and  measured  it 
myself,  and  know  it  to  be  correct.  The  cream  in 
the  cans  was  about  2  inches  deep  by  measure. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  it,  did  I  lose  some  of 
the  cream  from  the  cans  by  it  not  being  cooled  as 
quickly  as  it  was  in  the  pans,  or  from  some  other 
cause? — We  thought  the  butter  was  better  made  from 
the  cans,  as  there  was  less  surface  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere, .” — This  is  a  very  different  showing  from  that 
made  by  the  Solebury  Club,  and  is  more  nearly  in 
accordance  with  my  own  ideas.  I  have  never  claimed 
that  there  was  any  material  difference  in  quantity 
in  favor  of  the  deep  setting,  but  have  claimed  a 
decided  superiority  in  quality.  In  this  case  the  31 
oz.  lost  by  the  use  of  the  deep  cans,  was  doubtless 
much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  superior 
quality,  though,  I  think,  of  course,  the  difference 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  experiment 
had  been  with  cans  in  water  and  pans  in  the  open  air. 


Edward  Farnham,  Providepce,  R.  I.,  has  used  the 
deep  can  system  during  the  past  year,  and  has  had 
neither  sour  milk  in  August  nor  frozen  milk  in 
January.  He  concludes  that  he  saves  three-quarters 
of  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  the  milk,  and  has  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  his  butter. 
He. has  sometimes  doubted  if  he  has  got  so  much 
butter  by  this  system,  would  have  tried  comparative 
experiments,  but  dreaded  to  return  to  the  extra 
trouble  of  the  pans.  Did  make  an  experiment  the 
last  week  in  February,  when  he  got  7‘/2  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  from  162'/2  lbs.  of  milk  in  cans,  and  S'/fibs.  of 
butter  from  1201/..  lbs.  of  milk  in  pans,  or  from  the 
cans,  1  of  butter  from  212/3  of  milk,  and  from  pans, 
1  of  butter  from  23  of  milk.  His  positive  conclu¬ 
sions  are,  that,  though  his  new  dairy  was  expen¬ 
sive,  it  saved  much  trouble  and  many  steps,  and 
decidedly  improved  the  quality  of  the  product. 

In  Mr.  Hardin’s  last  article  on  the  deep  setting  of 
milk,  he  says  that  he  has  experimented  on  all  in¬ 
termediate  temperatures  from  10°  to  85°,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  49°  Fahr.  is  the  proper 
temperature  for  the  proper  rising  of  the  cream.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  experiment  at  that  tem¬ 
perature,  not  having  been  so  situated  that  I  could 
use  ice  under  my  own  constant  supervision,  but  the 
Swedish  experiments  which  first  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  deep  cans,  were  made  with 
milk  set  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  this, 
often  below  40°,  and  experiments  showed  that  as 
much  butter  was  made  in  that  way  as  in  any  other. 


A  correspondent  in  New  York  State  comments 
on  my  statement  in  the  February  number,  that  the 
sickness  and  death  caused  by  a  neglect  of  proper 
drainage,  is  to  be  considered  as  coming  not  from 
the  act  of  God,  but  from  the  act  of  man  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  God  has  established  certain  un¬ 
changeable  laws  which  cannot  be  violated  with  im¬ 
punity.  This  was  precisely  my  own  meaning,  and 
I  thought  I  had  suggested  it  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness.  The  only  point  for  which  I  contend  is,  that 
it  is  in  the  last  degree  stupid,  when  we  lose  a  friend 
by  typhoid  fever,  to  accept  the  loss  with  resigna¬ 
tion,  as  an  act  of  special  Providence  committed  for 
some  inscrutable  purpose.  It  is,  of  course,  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  violation  of  an  established  law,  but  the 
purpose  is  by  no  means  inscrutable,  and,  as  a  death 
could  have  been  prevented  by  a  proper  regard  for 
our  own  responsibilities,  and  a  proper  attention  to 
our  own  duties,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  proper  to 
say  that  it  was  caused,  so  far  as  anything  in  the 
world  can  be  caused,  by  the  act  of  man.  The  law 
being  established,  we  disregard  it  at  our  own  risk, 
and  must  accept  the  penalty  as  a  punishment  for 
our  own  fault,  coming  in  a  way  by  no  means  in¬ 
scrutable,  indeed  only  a  miracle  could  prevent  it. 


J.  G.  E  ,  Camden,  N.  J  ,  has  a  liquid  manure  vat 
twelve  feet  square  and  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  stijf 
clay  and  lined  with  boards.  In  this  are  accumula¬ 
ted  the  liquid  manure  of  his  staples,  and  all  of  the 
liquid  drainage  from  bis  bouse.  This  liquid  he 
pumps  up  and  sprinkles  on  ]iis  grass,  times  the 
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vat  overflows  into  the  hog-yard,  but  does  no  harm. 
He  asks  whether  the  practice  is  advantageous,  and 
whether,  as  the  vat  is  covered  with  a  floor  and  with 
earth,  there  is  danger  of  its  causing  typhoid  fever ; 
also,  can  anything  further  be  done  to  complete  the 
arrangement  with  a  view  to  profit  or  to  health  ?— 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
manure  produced,  nor  of  the  profit  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  by  a  convenient  sprinkling  cart.  This  custom 
is  almost  universal  throughout  Holland  and  Belgi¬ 
um,  and  is  considered  the  very  keystone  of  profita¬ 
ble  farming ;  in  Japan,  where  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  is  very  remarkable,  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  manure  that  is  used,  is  reduced  to  a  liquid 
form,  and  applied  to  growing  crops.  On  the  score 
of  profit,  I  can  suggest  no  improvement,  except 
some  arrangement  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
liquid.  With  a  good  well,  conveniently  situated, 
it  would  pay  to  pump  a  great  deal  more  water  into 
the  vat,  diluting  the  liquid  and  increasing  its  quan¬ 
tity  ;  for  one  advantage  of  the  process  comes  from 
the  manurial  constituents  of  the  contents  of  the 
vat,  and  another,  and  very  important  one,  from  the 
irrigation  of  the  crops, — the  benefit  from  this  latter 
being  so  great  that  it  would  pay,  if  it  could  be  done 
at  a  mod  “rate  cost,  to  sprinkle  the  ground  with  pure 
rain  water  only.  The  danger  of  malaria  may  be 
considerable,  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken. 
The  vat  should  be  ventilated,  if  only  by  an  open 
hole  in  its  top,  and  this  hole  should  be  large  enough 
to  admit  light ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiar  poison  which  occasions  typhoid 
is  the  most  active  when  the  decomposition  of  or¬ 
ganic  matters  is  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  airand 
daylight.  The  ventilation  of  the  vat  being  se¬ 
cured,  the  pipe  near  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
trapped,  to  prevent  gases  formed  within  the  pipe 
itself  from  gaining  access.  As  good  a  trap  as  any 
for  such  a  situation  is  the  ordinary  grease-box,  used 
for  sinks,  and  this  will  have  the  added  advantage 
of  keeping  out  of  the  pipe  much  matter  that  would 
by  its  accumulation  obstruct  its  flow. 


Recent  experiments  made  in  Germany,  by  care¬ 
fully  washing  the  stubble  and  roots  of  plants  so  as 
to  free  them  from  earth,  and  thus  determine  their 
value  as  manure  for  the  subsequent  crop,  have 
given  important  results,  as  shown  by  these  tables  : 
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(dry)  per  acre 
to  a  depth  of 
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Lucerne . 
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3.5 

7. 
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10.1 

28.4 
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9. 
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5.5 
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3.5 

5.5 
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In  considering  the  effect  of  any  crop  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  crop  to  be  grown  on  the  same  field,  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  in  this  table  will  show  not  the  positive 
value,  for  this  must  constantly  change,  but  proba¬ 
bly  the  relative  value,  and  also  the  degree  to  which 
the  most  necessary  constituents  of  the  second  crop 
are  provided  by  a  preparatory  crop  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  leguminous  plants  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  of  these,  as  experience  shows,  red 
clover  takes  the  first  rank  in  ail  three  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  items  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid. 


Voices  from  the  Bee  Hive. 

INTERPRETED  BY  M.  QUINBT,  ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  N.  T. 


If  the  weather  continues  as  cold  through  March,  as  it 
has  been  in  February,  very  ipauy  of  ns  who  live  in  ex¬ 
posed  hives,  will  suffer  greatly.  No  warm  sunny  days 
have  invigorated  our  systems,  and  many  of  us— kept  in 
hives  out  of  doors— have  already  failed.  When  in  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  in  latitude  anywhere  from  40°  to  45°, 
don’t  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get  us  out.  We  mean 
by  comfortable  quarters,  a  room  or  cellar  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  not  been  below  40°,  nor  more  than  50°. 
Don’t  be  anxious  to  get  us  out  the  first  warm  day  this 
month,  and  then  let  us  stand  through  the  cold  nights 
that  often  follow.  If  we  are  quiet,  it  indicates  that  we 
are  comfortable,  and  are  willing  to  remain  so  a  month 
longer  than  is  generally  allowed  us.  If  any  of  us  are  so 
cold  that  our  excrement  is  voided  in  a  liquid  state,  soil¬ 
ing  everything  near  us,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  let 
us  take  a  flight  in  the  open  air,  on  the  first  warm  day. 
If  the  day  should  prove  very  fair,  and  there  are  many  of 
ns,  our  exercise  would  prove  invigorating.  -Those  of 
ns  who  had  been  confined  near  the  center  of  the  hive, 
would  scatter  to  the  out-side  combs,  and  bring  to  the 
cluster  very  much  of  the  honey.  The  mother,  or  queen, 
as  you  call  her,  as  the  weather  becomes  warm,  and  the 
honey  is  brought  near  her,  thinks  it  time  to  commence 
her  labors.  Eggs  will  he  deposited  near  the  center. 
The  temperature  necessary  to  hatch  these  eggs,  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  below  70°  to  90°.  Now  if  the  temperature  of 
the  open  air  is  down  to  freezing,  we  must,  to  get  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  eggs,  consume  more  honey, 
and  consequently  exercise  more  to  generate  heat,  and 
then  cluster  very  closely  to  retain  it.  When  we  are  too 
cold,  honey  is  consumed  to  very  little  purpose,  as  but 
little  brood  will  be  raised,  and  every  day,  if  possible,  a 
few  of  us  leave,  and  many  are  lost,  more  in  fact  than 
the  brood  that  is  maturing  will  replace.  The  best  thing 
to  do  at  such  a  time,  is  to  return  us  to  winter  quarters 
until  the  next  warm  day,  when  another  flight  will  be 
advisable.  This  will  be  needed  much  more  than  if  we 
had  been  kept  warm  and  quiet  since  November.  Let 
those  which  arc  still  quiet  remain  until  flowers  appear  in 
abundance.  In  some  localities  we  have  been  thus  kept 
to  advantage,  until  May.  A  great  many  of  us  dwindled, 
and  were  lost  in  April,  last  year,  many  more  were  very 
much  reduced.  If  we  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air 
all  winter,  and  still  survive,  it  would  be  well  to  put  the 
hive  into  comfortable  quarters,  until  the  chilly  boister¬ 
ous  winds  of  March  and  April  are  passed— except,  per¬ 
haps,  a  few  of  the  finest  days,  when  we  might  be  return¬ 
ed  to  the  stand.  Let  us  occupy  the  old  stand  every  time 
we  are  put  out.  If  we  fail  to  gather  every  particle  of 
pollen  that  is  produced,  the  failure  will  be  of  less  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  loss  of  bees  in  trying  to  collect  it.  A 
strong  force  to  gather  it,  when  pollen  is  abundant,  and 
the  weather  warm,  is  very  satisfactory. 

Report  of  Producers,  by  m.  q. 

Our  North  Eastern  Association  met  according  to 
appointment,  on  February  3d  and  4th,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  president  in  opening  the  discussion,  alluded  to  the 
amount  of  honey  brought  to  the  New  York  market  the 
past  season.  An  inquiry  among  the  dealers  in  the  city, 
resulted  in  the  estimate  that  the  surrounding  country 
and  states,  had  furnished  200,000  pounds  of  honey,  and 
the  same  quantity  was  received  in  addition  from  .Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  report  of  what  each  member  furnished,  is 
not  at  hand,  but  I  will  mention  what  a  few  contributed. 
J.  E.  Hetherington,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  himself  and 
assistants  sent  to  market  57,000  lbs.,  collected  by  about 
600  hives.  P.  H.  Ellwood,  Starkville,  Herkimer  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  had  the  care  of  175  stocks,  and  gathered  a  surplus  of 
17,050  lbs.  L.  C.  Root,  Mohawk,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
from  102  stocks,  had  10,600  lbs.  A.  II.  Root,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  near  neighbor  of  his,  from  about  40  stocks, 
averaged  a  little  over  100  pounds  from  each  stock.  The 
amount  reported  by  very  many  others,  will  he  published 
in  the  report  of  the  session.  I  mention  these,  because 
they  kept  rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  stocks, 
and  used  the  hive  described  in  the  Agriculturist ,  in  1873. 
When  the  result  from  individual  hives  has  been  given, 
the  question  has  been  asked  why  I  did  not  give  the 
average  from  a  whole  apiary.  Here  it  is.  I  received  a 
report  from  Adam  Grimm,  a  veteran  bee-keeper  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  formerly  kept  bees  in  Germany.  Ho  started 
with  over  700  stocks,  and  reports  25,000  pounds,  sent  to 
New  York  market.  Has  now  n  greater  number  of  stocks 
than  any  other  man  in  America. . .  .One  other  point  was 
referred  to  in  the  opening,  that  I  wish  to  mention : 
there  are  dealers  in  honey,  who  purchase  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  pure  article,  and  adulterate  tiffs  with  some¬ 
thing  of  less  value,  and  sell  it  to  the  consumers  as 
honey,  thereby  lessening  the  valuo  of  the  pure  article. 
This  was  discussed  at  the  American  Convention,  hut 
nothing  was  done  further  than  to  pass  resolutions.  At 
onr  Convention,  after  approving  of  their  resolutions,  a 


committee  was  appointed  to  ask  our  Legislature— in  the 
name  of  the  association — to  protect  us  as  they  do  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen,  merchants,  and  others.  We  ask  that 
every  honey  producer  who  offers  honey  in  market,  should 
label  every  package  of  honey  with  his  own  name,  and 
what  it  contains  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  if 
any  dealer  or  producer,  is  detected  in  adulterating  it, 
and  not  labeling  in  accordance  with  the  law,  let  him 
he  liable  to  the  penalty  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses.  We  ask  every  honest  bee  keeper  to 
help  in  this  matter.  The  foregoing  was  intended  for  the 
March  number,  but  accidentally  left  out. 

Beekeeping  in  Spain. 

[Mr.  H.  Gil,  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Spain,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  asks,  among  other  things,  various  questions 
about  bees  ;  these  were  referred  to  Mr.  Quinby,  and  as 
his  replies  will  he  interesting  to  beekeepers  elsewhere, 
we  give  them  here.  The  nature  of  the  questions  will  be 
inferred  from  the  answers. — Ed.] 

In  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  of  Mr.  H.  Gil,  I 
would  say  that  I  still  like  the  hive  described  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  1873,  better  than  the  one  in  my  book,  1865, 
for  the  following  reasons.  The  bees  can  be  protected 
from  the  moth-worm  better.  The  clamps  at  the  corners 
will  prevent  warping,  even  better  than  nails.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  hive  with  joints  so  close  as  not  to 
leave  a  crack  sufficient  for  a  worm  to  creep  in,  a9  soon  as 
the  bees  generate  moisture  to  warp  the  hoards,  from  the 
inside;  the  16th  of  an  inch  will  admit  them,  and  they 
will  gnaw  out  a  place  large  enough  for  a  cocoon.  When 
a  worm  is  so  completely  enclosed  in  a  hive  nailed  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  it.  It  remains 
until  it  becomes  a  perfect  moth.  Suppose  the  motli- 
worm  has  made  lodgement  in  a  crevice  of  the  new  hive. 
In  one  minute  every  joint,  can  be  taken  apart,  and  every 
cocoon  be  scraped  off,  and  worms  destroyed— the  frames 
standing  on  the  bottom  undisturbed.  The  outside  can 
be  almost  as  quickly  put  together  again.  We  think  more 
of  preventing  a  permanent  lodgement  of  the  moth  than 
of  getting  rid  of  it  afterwards.  A  hive  full  of  bees  is 
never  much  affected  by  the  worms.  As  long  as  a  swarm 
of  bees  is  strong  enough  to  do  anything,  this  hive— at 
least  the  combs— can  be  kept  full  of  bees.  As  the  frames 
stand  on  the  bottom  board,  and  each  one  holds  itself  up, 
if  the  bees  become  reduced  so  as  not  to  cover  all  the 
combs,  those  outside  can  be  removed  until  they  do. 
Then  if  the  panels  on  each  side  are  set  up  to  them,  we 
have  a  hive  full  of  bees.  When  they  increase  enough  to 
cover  more  combs,  we  have  only  to  put  in  some  of  the 
combs  that  were  taken  out,  until  we  get,  the  number 
needed,  or  if  it  is  desired,  boxes  can  he  put  on  instead. 
I  have  found  it  much  more  trouble  to  diminish  the  size 
of  the  hives  with  suspended  frames,  and  make  them  bee- 
tight,  than  with  tiffs  one.  The  condition  of  the  hive  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  bees  should  he  watched  dili¬ 
gently.  When  they  become  weak  from  overswarming  or 
other  cause,  the  moth  will  enter— ascertain  what  is  the 
matter  without  delay.  The  outside  of  this  hive  is  re¬ 
moved  in  a  moment.  The  outside  of  the  outer  comb  is 
examined  without  disturbing  a  bee — no  boxes  ought  to 
be  on  when  bees  are  scarce.  Now  slip  the  comb  side¬ 
ways,  and  unhook  it  and  examine  the  other  side.  Hook 
it  on  a  few  inches  from  the  first,  and  take  the  next  one 
in  tiie  same  way  until  all  are  examined,  not  a  bee  will  be 
angered  by  being  squeezed,  as  they  often  are  by  lifting 
out  a  suspended  comb  with  an  uneven  surface  between 
two  others.  Whenever  the  true  condition  is  ascertained, 
the  combs  can  be  set  hack  in  a  few  moments.  Suppose 
the  worms  have  gained  access  to  some  crevice  in  the 
bottom  on  which  the  frames  stand,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  have  a  clean  hive,  one  that  has  had  every  vestige  of 
egg,  worm,  or  moth  destroyed  by  scalding  water,  and  set 
the  combs  in  that,  and  then  the  hive  from  which  they 
have  been  removed  can  he  cleansed  with  boiling  water 
without  killing  a  bee.  If  necessary  to  drive  the  bees 
from  any  particular  place  during  the  operation,  a  little 
smoke  will  be  needed.  Worms  breed  in  a  lower  temper¬ 
ature  than  bees,  and  when  combs  are  taken  from  the 
hive  to  save  them  from  the  moth,  they  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone  once  or  twice  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  eggs  or  larvae  that  may  be  in  them  ;  if  they 
are  kept  perfectly  safe  from  the  moth,  they  maybe  kept 
for  months.  If  Mr.  Gil  will  learn  how  to  keep  his  bees 
strong  at  all  times;  it  can  be  done  by  exchanging  combs 
filled  with  brood  for  empty  ones,  or  other  means,  he  will 
soon  cease  to  fear  destruction  by  the  moth  in  any  hive. 
Throughout  this  country  the  product  of  this  hive  has 
exceeded  any  other.  I  think  too  that  the  surplus  obtained 
in  it  would  be  much  superior  to  that  he  complains  of. 
For  his  climate  I  would  not  transfer  to  the  straw-hive 
by  any  means.  The  largest  bee-keeper  in  this  country 
lias  several  hundred  straw-hives  thrown  aside,  and  has 
transferred  to  this  new  one,  and  finds  money  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  When  the  temperature  is  not  severe,  the  straw- 
hive  is  the  best  one  for  winter,  hut  this  one  is  readily 
converted  into  a  substitute,  by  just  tying  the  frames  to¬ 
gether  and  unhooking,  and  then  hooking  them  on  a  strip 
laid  on  the  bottom,  so  as  to  bring  the  frames  the  other 
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way  across  the  hive.  On  one  side  of  this  strip  have  a 
piece  of  hoop-iron  similar  to  that  on  the  bottom  ;  let  the 
strip  be  about  3  inches  wide,  one  inch  thick,  and  a  foot 

Ion0- _ it  need  not  be  fastened  to  the  bottom— it  will  hold 

steady  enough.  Cover  the  frames,  and  pack  cut-stiaw, 
chaff,  leaves^  or  saw-dust,  on  every  side,  as  well  as  top, 
about  four  inches  in  thickness,  leaving  a  passage-way  for 
the  bees  at  the  bottom.  In  spring  this  can  he  converted 
into  the  original  hive  again  in  a  few  moments.  No  other 
hive,  except  one  with  frames  standing  on  the  bottom 
board,  can  be  thus  changed.  Do  not  try  to  save  any 
empty  comb  for  future  use,  that  contains  brood.  The 
brood  will  die  and  become  putrid  soon  after  being  chilled, 
and  injure  the  bees  that  it  is  given  to.  But  any  clean 
comb  is  valuable,  and  is  worth  much  more  than  wax. 
Cut  off  all  drone  cells,  and  join  several  pieces  to  make 
one  frame  full  if  ilecessary.  It  will  be  cemented  soon,  if 
there  are  bees  to  do  it,  whether  the  swarm  be  old  or  new. 
The  pollen  that  may  be  scattered  about  in  the  cells  of 
dry  comb  will  do  no  harm.  Perhaps  there  is  more  pollen 
collected  in  your  country  than  with  us.  It  may  be  the 
cause  of  more  being  mixed  with  box  honey.  If  this  is 
usually  the  case,  I  would  recommend  the  extractor,  when 
the  honey  will  be  obtained  pure.  Combs  and  bees  can 
be  transferred  from  any  hive — by  any  one  that  under¬ 
stands  it — to  the  said  hive,  where  everything — almost — 
may  be  controlled.  M.  Quinby. 


Catalogues  Received. 

The  publication  of  the  list  of  catalogues  last  month, 
has  reminded  many  dealers  that  they  had  not  sent  us 
their  price  lists,  which  have  been  coming  in  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Below  are  given  those  received  up  to  March  12th. 
For  other  lists  see  January  and  March.  As  before,  we 
arrange  the  names  in  alphabetical  order.  It  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  one  catalogue  embraces  two  or  three 
kinds  of  business :  thus,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
often  deal  in  flowers,  and  as  we  can  not  give  the  space  to 
notice  the  same  catalogue  under  different  heads,  we  place 
it  under  that  of  the  leading  business,  and  mention  the 
other  branches. 

SEEDSMEN. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.,  issue  a 
separate  catalogue  for  their  seed  potatoes,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  interesting  matter  about  potato  culture. 

D.  H.  Brown  &  Sons,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  have  also 
bedding  plants. 

T.  Cadwallader  &  Bros.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Also  florist’s  plants  and  rustic  work. 

Crossman  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Very  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  with  colored  plate  of  petunias. 

Benj.  A.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Besides 
seed  catalogue,  a  separate  one  of  flower  stands,  ferneries, 
and  other  florists  goods  manufactured  for  them. 

E.  C.  Mead,  Broad  Oak  Gardens,  Keswick,  Va.  Also 
small  fruits  and  vegetable  plants. 

L.  H.  Mendenhall,  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  also  florist’s 
plants. 

James  H.  Morris,  Chicago,  Ill.  Successor  to  D.  S. 
Heffron. 

Thos.  Y.  De  Normandie,  Wilmington,  Del.,  general 
seed  and  implement  catalogue,  and  rural  books. 

Plant  Seed  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  issue  their 
large  seed  catalogue  in  German. 

Reeves  &  Simonson,  No.  38  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  Also 
florist’s  plants  from  their  greenhouses  at  Staten  Island. 

Schleoel,  Everett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Very  fully 
illustrated,  with  a  copious  list  of  specialties. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sends  No.  2  of  his 
Floral  Guide,  which  is  part  catalogue,  but  mainly  filled 
with  interesting  and  useful  horticultural  articles. 

Young  &  Elliott,  No.  12  Cortlandt  St.,  have  a  full 
list  of  seeds  and  garden  requisites. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Barnhart,  Gallaway  &  Co.,  West  Newton,  Pa., 
with  several  novelties. 

Bush,  Son,  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Mo.  Solely  grapes, 
and  an  immense  assortment. 

Calkins  &  Brooks,  Bricksburg,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 
Wholesale  list. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
Small  fruits,  seed  potatoes,  and  peach  trees. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Be¬ 
sides  a  full  nursery  stock,  offer  florist’s  plants  and  seeds. 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Small  fruits,  with  Hoo- 
sac  blackberry  a  specialty. 

Henry  L.  Gaiser,  Seymour,  Ind.,  has  greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants,  besides  general  nursery  stock. 

Greenbrook  &  Paterson  City  Nurseries,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Exceedingly  neat  catalogues  of  collections  of 
plants,  with  beautifully  illustrated  business  cards. 

Grimes  &  Meyer,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  These  gentlemen 
carry  on  the  celebrated  Knox  Fruit  Farm. 

R.  H.  Haines,  Malden-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Small 
fruits. 

Wm.  F.  Heins,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  or  1G1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Various  ornamental  and  other  trees,  with  French  basket 
willows  as  a  specialty. 

H.  E.  Hooker  &  Bro.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  send  general 
list,  and  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  specialties. 

J.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Large  list  of  grape 
vines. 

J.  &  W.  K.  Judefind,  Edesville,  Md.  General  nursery 
stock,  with  Amazon  raspberry  as  a  specialty. 

W.  S.  Little,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Commercial  Nur¬ 
series.  Ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc. 

Long  Brothers,  Williamsville,  N.  Y.  Besides  their 
florist’s  establishment  at  Buffalo,  offer  fruit  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  as  above. 

Loomis  &  Brainard,  Painsville,  Ohio.  Also  green¬ 
house  plants. 

Amos  Miller,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Small  fruits,  with  several 
new  strawberries  raised  by  himself. 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  This  nursery, 
established  in  1839.  has  all  the  novelties,  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  standard  pear  trees. 

Robert  B.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 


occupy  the  grounds  of  the  old  firm  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  and 
offer  the  same  specialties. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  send  a 
price  list,  supplementary  to  descriptive  catalogue  noticed 
last  month. 

J.  C.  Plumb  &  Son,  Milton,  Wis.,  offer  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  especially  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
northwest. 

Reisig  &  Hexamer,  New  Castle,  Westclieste  Co.,  N. 
Y.  Besides  all  the  new  and  leading  small  fruits  and 
potatoes,  have  collections  of  varieties  of  the  strawberry 
and  potato,  more  complete  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

E.  Y.  Teas  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  Fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  and  a  special  very  full  catalogue  of  roses 
and  greenhouse  plants. 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Newburyport,  Mass.  Wholesale  list. 

B.  F.  Transou,  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  offer  stock  at  whole¬ 
sale,  at  reduced  rates. 

B.  M.  Watson,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  still  carries  on  the 
Old  Colony  Nurseries,  and  has  a  seed  warehouse. 

D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon,  Ill.  General  6tock,  with  several 
novelties,  especially  the  Birkett  pear. 

T.  G.  Yeomans  &  Sons,  Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A  select  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock. 

FLORISTS. 

Many  of  the  nurserymen,  and  some  of  the  seedsmen, 
also  deal  in  flowers,  as  mentioned  above. 

James  J.  Brodie,  Easton,  Pa.  All  the  standard  varie¬ 
ties,  and  many  novelties. 

Miller  &  Hays,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  issue  two  very 
handsome  catalogues,  one  of  greenhouse  and  hardy 
plants,  and  the  other  of  roses,  a  very  full  list,  with  a 
colored  plate. 

Joseph  T.  Phillips,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
makes  plants  by  mail  a  specialty. 

Chas.  T.  Starr,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Has  also 
vegetable  plants. 

Sidney  Wilkinson,  Providence,  R.  I.  Also  whole¬ 
sale  trade-list,  and  seeds. 

W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield,  N.  J.  Also  vegetable 
plants  and  Robert  Tomato. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

Wm.  Bull,  London,  S.  W.  (Eng).  A  list  of  seeds 
equal  in  extent  to  the  bulb  list  noticed  last  month. 

Alegatiere,  Lyons,  France,  comes  out  this  year  with 
a  new  set  of  double  Pelargoniums  and  carnations. 

Conrad  Trumpff,  Blankenburg,  Harz,  Germany. 
Catalogue  of  forest  tree  seeds. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Netherlands,  celebrate 
the  64th  year  of  their  establishment,  by  publishing 
an  American  edition  of  their  catalogue,  which  contains, 
besides  plants,  interesting  historical  notes. 

POULTRY,  IMPLEMENTS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

C.  W.  Guy,  Norwood,  Mass.  Eggs  only,  from  a  very 
large  stock. 

James  E.  Sisson,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Imperial  Pekin 
Ducks,  and  Java  game  fowls. 

P.  Blanchard  &  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H.,  account  of 
their  excellent  churns,  and  butter  manual. 

Wm.  Brand,  Evansville,  Ind.,  sends  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  of  his  revolving  churn. 

Charles  G.  Blatchly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ice-cream 
freezers,  that  we  know  to  be  excellent. 

Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Galvanized  elastic  wire  cable,  of  different  styles. 

G.  B.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacture 
Chipman’s  Railroad  Pitching  Apparatus,  for  hay,  etc. 

W.  S.  Blunt,  77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  The  People’s 
Pump,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicopee,  Mass., 
make  the  Martin’s  Brick  Machine. 

Chambers  &  Quinlan,  Decatur,  Ill.  “  Champion  Hog 
Ringer.” 

n.  B.  Durfee,  Decatur,  Ill.  The  Durfee  Riding  or 
Sulky  Plow. 

Foos  &  Jayne,  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  make  the 
Bookwalter  Portable  Engine. 

Am.  Metaline  Company,  61  Warren  St.,  make  a  re¬ 
markable  substance  for  the  bearings  of  machinery,  to 
avoid  friction,  and  describe  it  in  a  pamphlet  that  is  a 
work  of  art. 

W.  &  B.  Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn.  Pumps  of 
various  kinds,  and  fixtures. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  23  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.,  send  a 
very  full  implement  and  seed  list. 


A  Small  Poultry  House. 

“H.  M.  S.,”  sends  a  sketch  of  a  poultry  house, 
(fig.  1),  and  requests  suggestions  as  to  its  fitness  for 
his  purpose,  and  the  proper  inside  arrangements.  It 
is  intended  to  be  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  this  case  the  bottom  should  he  well 


Robert  Buist  and  Eulalia, 


When  a  person  misrepresents  in  print,  even  though  it 
be  a  business  catalogue,  we  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to 
reply  in  print.  Robert  Buist,  Sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his 
catalogue  for  1875,  by  a  partial  quoting  and  only  half 
true  statement,  misrepresents  the  publishers  and  editor 
of  this  paper  in  a  manner  that  we  consider  perfectly  un¬ 
fair  and  deserving  of  exposure.  We  must  premise  that 
the  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  was  the  horticultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  Hearth  and  Home  when  that  paper  was  published 
by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg,  with  other  Japan  plants,  sent  to  his  brother,  James 
Hogg,  now  editor  of  the  American  Garden,  some  roots  of 
an  ornamental  grass  which  he  supposed  might  be  an 
Imperata.  When  this  grass  came  into  flower,  Mr.  J. 
Hogg  brought  us  a  specimen  which  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  Hearth  and  Home  for  Dec.  9th,  1871.  In 
the  article  we  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  an  Impe¬ 
rata,  hut  that  “it  agrees  well  with  the  brief  description 
of  Eulalia  Japonica,"  and  not  having  authentic  speci¬ 
mens  for  comparison,  we  gave  it  that  name  with  a  “  ?  ” 
to  show  that  we  were  not  absolutely  positive.  Mr.  J. 
Hogg,  when  he  gets  good  things,  is  desirous  that  others 
shall  enjoy  them  also,  and  with  this,  as  with  other  rare 
Japanese  and  other  plants,  gave  ua  a  bit  of  it,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  as  safe  in  our  garden  as  his  own.  In 
due  time  our  plant  increased  to  dozens,  all  kept  as  in 
trust.  After  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  returned  from  Japan, 
we  asked  permission  to  give  a  plant  of  Eulalia  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Georgia,  which,  with  characteristic  liberality, 
was  accorded.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg 
returned  to  Japan  ;  a  day  or  so  before  he  left,  he  called 
and  purchased  of  the  publishers  a  copy  of  the  engraving 
of  the  Eulalia  which  appeared  in  Hearth  and  Home, 
stating  that  he  had  placed  his  stock  of  the  grass  in  the 
hands  of  Robert  Buist  to  be  propagated  on  joint  account, 
and  as  he  was  about  leaving,  wished  the  engraving,  when 
ready,  sent  to  Buist.  He  paid  for  the  engraving,  and 
when  done  it  was  sent  to  Buist  with  a  receipted  bill  upon 
which  were  placed  the  conditions  always  made  when  we 
sell  a  copy  of  an  engraving,  viz :  that  no  copy  of  it  is  to 
be  sold  by  the  purchaser.  In  a  few  days  the  engraving 
came  back  from  Buist  with  the  curt  note,  “  conditions 
not  accepted.”  When  Buist’s  catalogue  for  1874  came 
out,  it  had  what  appeared  like  a  very  poor  cut  of  the  Stri¬ 
ped  Japanese  Maize,  to  stand  for  this  grass,  which  he 
persisted  in  calling  Imperata.  In  Buist- s  catalogue  for 
1875,  he  quotes  our  Hearth  and  Home  article,  carefully 
omitting  that  portion  which  says  it  is  not  an  Imperata , 
etc.,  and  then  adds,  “  With  the  above  came  a  cut  of  rep- 
resention  by  a  New  York  artist.  It  struck  me  as  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  striped  Japan  corn ;  when  I  saw  the 
plant  in  growth  I  did  not  repeat  it  in  our  second  edi¬ 
tion.  ’  Any  fair  construction  of  this  language  shows 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  convey  the  impression  that  this 
striped  cut  came  from  us.  It  quotes  Hearth  and  Home 
and  says,  “With  the  above  came,  etc.,”  and  the  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  our  cut  is  a  poor  one.  We  have  already 
shown  what  became  of  our  cut.  In  his  catalogue,  Mr. 
Robert  Buist  grandly  says,  “  I  have  no  reason  to  change 
the  name  until  I  see  it  from  classical  authority.”  If  Mr. 
Buist  had  cared  to  he  correct,  he  could  have  consulted 
some  standard  works  upon  grasses,  and  provided  he  were 
able  to  understand  botanical  terms,  and  knew  the  names 
of  the  parts  of  plants,  he  could  have  satisfied  himself 
that  this  was  no  more  an  Imperata  than  it  was  a  bamboo. 
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drained,  at  least  a  foot  in  depth  beneath  the  wall, 
and  the  house  must  be  kept  well  ventilated,  to 
avoid  dampness,  which  is  the  most  injurious  thing 


possible  for  fowls.  Otherwise  the  plan  sent  would 
be  unobjectionable.  As  to  interior  arrangement, 
there  should  be  an  entrance  as  shown  at  a,  fig.  2, 
opening  on  to  a  plank  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  from  which  the  fowls  can  reach 
the  roosting  poles.  Beneath  the  poles  there  should 
be  a  sloping  partition,  upon  which  the  droppings 
may  collect  and  slide  down  to  the  plank  walk 
already  mentioned.  From  this  they  should  be 
swept  off  every  day,  and  carried  away.  To  prevent 
the  droppings  from  clinging  to  the  partition,  it 
should  be  well  dusted  every  day  with  dry  plaster, 
road  dust,  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Beneath  the  plank 
walk  let  the  partition  extend  to  the  floor,  dividing 
the  house  into  two  apartments.  At  the  front  of 
the  house  a  row  of  nest  boxes,  supported  by  braces, 
as  seen  at  6,  should  be  made.  The  rear  partition 
may  be  devoted  tu  hatching  and  rearing  chickens,  a 
door  at  the  further  end  of  it  opening  into  the  front 
apartment.  This  would  make  an  excellent  poultry 
house  for  a  village  lot,  being  cheap,  plain,  and 
including  many  conveniences  under  one  roof.  The 
sash  in  front  sloping  to  the  South,  would  keep  the 
house  warm  during  winter,  and  with  proper  care 
to  feed  the  fowls  well,  and  keep  the  house  perfectly 
clean,  eggs  might  reasonably  be  expected  all  the 
winter.  Figure  3  is  an  illustration  of  a  good  nest, 
which  may  be  kept  free  from  vermin,  and  being 
open  permits  the  air  to  circulate  amongst  the  eggs 
when  a  hen  is  brooding  upon  it.  It  is  made  of 
wire,  or  may  be  woven  of  willows  or  splints  by  any 
ingenious  boy.  A  round  piece  of  wood  is  fastened 
to  the  front  for  the  hen  to  alight  upon,  iron  or 
wire  hooks  are  fastened  to  it,  by  which  it  may  be 
hung  upon  nails  driven  in  the  wall,  and  a  piece  of 
shingle  planed  smooth,  is  fastened  to  the  front, 
upon  which  the  date  when  the  hen  commenced  to 
sit,  may  be  written.  When  a  wire  nest  needs  clean- 


Fig.  1. — EXTERIOR  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

ing,  it  is  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  yard,  the  straw 
set  on  fire,  and  after  that  is  consumed  there  will  be 
no  vermin  left  to  infest  the  nest.  A  basket  nest 
may  be  drenched  with  boiling  water,  and  purified. 


Field-Markers  for  Corn,  Potatoes,  etc. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  descriptions  of  markers 
which  may  be  used  for  laying  out  rows  or  hills  for 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  or  other  hoed  crops.  That 
shown  at  figure  1  is  made  by  affixing  short  runners 
with  sharp  beveled  sloping  ends,  to  a  plank  to  which 
a  tongue  is  attached.  A  different  number  of  run¬ 
ners  is  affixed  to  each  side  of  the  plank,  so  that  rows 
of  different  widths  may  be  marked  by  turning  over 
the  plank  and  changing  the  tongue  to  the  other 
side.  The  implement  shown  at  figure  2  is  made 
with  a  seat,  so  that  the  driver  may  ride.  A  frame 
consisting  of  as  many  bars  as  there  are  rows  to  the 
marker,  is  put  together,  and  at  both  ends  of  each 
bar  a  small  wooden  marker  is  fastened,  which  plows 
a  light  furrow.  By  removing  the  markers  and 
drawing  the  frame  by  the  side  bars  across  the  rows, 
the  seed  may  be  covered  and  the  ground  left  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  level.  The  marker  in  fig.  1  may 
be  converted  into  a  “planker”  for  the  same 
use,  by  removing  the  markers  from  the  plank. 


A  Gardening  Success  Under  Difficulties. 


The  Balt,  and  O.  Kailroad  has  several  fine  hotels 
along  its  line  for  the  accommodation  of  summer 
visitors.  One  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  Deer 


Fig.  3. — WIRE  NEST. 

Park  Hotel,  some  200  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  Big  Savage  Mountain,  2,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  are 
necessary,  and  the  managers  acted  wisely  in  secur¬ 
ing  Mr.  John  Taylor,  a  market-gardener  of  experi¬ 
ence,  from  Frederick,  Md.  He  started  under  the 
most  unfavorable  auspices,  on  land 
which  had  never  been  cultivated, 
save  in  the  rudest  way,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  all  his  neighbors  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  a 
garden  in  such  a  locality  and  climate. 

The  season  was  especially  unfavor¬ 
able,  owing  to  the  severe  drouth, 
which  checked  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  and  encouraged  all  manner  of 
insect  enemies,  which  swarmed  from 
the  surrounding  woods  like  the  lo¬ 
custs  of  Egypt.  The  chance  for  sav¬ 
ing  any  of  the  crops  was  almost  a 
desperate  one,  and  the  emergency 
was  met  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  most 
expensive  and  troublesome,  (but  in 
the  only  sure),  way,  that  is,  by  hand¬ 
picking.  For  weeks  together,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  the  whole  garden 
had  to  be  gone  over,  and  the  bugs  picked  and 
killed  one  by  one.  Few  men  would  have  had 
the  energy  to  carry  the  process  to  completion,  but 
it  was  so  carried,  and  the  result  most  satisfactory. 

We  were  so  much  interested  in  this  experiment 
that  we  asked  Mr.  Taylor  for  a  statement  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  which  he  modestly  gives  as  follows: 


“  I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering  your  ques¬ 
tions.  Of  course  it  can’t  be  expected  that  I  could 
give  a  very  glowing  account  of  my  gardening  ex¬ 
periment  from  one  year’s  trial,  for  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  it  was  only  an  experiment  made  under  a 


Fig.  1. — SIMPLE  CORN-MARKER. 

good  many  discouraging  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  persons  of  supposed  experience  discouraged 
me,  (or  tried  to  do  so),  by  saying  hot-bed  plants 
would  not  do  here,  and  that  I  could  not  raise  cab¬ 
bage,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  on  new  ground.  Others 
said  they  were  acquainted  here  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  more,  and  never  saw  any  vegetables 
raised  except  potatoes.  Now,  sir, ^  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  under  all  the  diffieuities,  my  luck 
exceeded  my  brightest  anticipations.  I  raised  some 
of  the  finest  tomatoes  I  ever  saw.  Trophy,  Hatha¬ 
way’s  Excelsior,  Tilden,  and  Large  Red.  Flat  Dutch 
cabbage  was  excellent,  some  heads  weighing  25 
pounds  ;  the  other  varieties  were  early  kinds,  and 
all  perfect.  Sweet  or  sugar  corn  was  splendid, 
‘  Stowell’s  Evergreen  ’  was  the  best.  Peas  and 
beans  were  good.  Carrots,  parsnips,  radishes, 
beets,  and  all  other  roots  gave  good  satisfaction. 
Cucumbers  did  better  than  I  ever  saw  before.  Can¬ 
taloupes  and  melons  grew  very  well,  only  the  nights 
are  almost  too  cold  for  ripening  the  fruit.  Lettuce 
good,  also  celery  ;  in  fact  all  vegetables  flourish 
here,  only  the  seasons  are  sometimes  too  short. 

“  This  part  of  the  State  is  unexcelled  for  raising 
oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  grass,  and  (I  almost  for¬ 
got  to  mention  it),  the  potato,  which  is,  I  may  say, 
the  staple  crop  here ;  I  have  heard  a  man  say  he 
raised  as  many  as  400  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  the  same 
man  told  me  he  raised  106  bushels  of  wheat  on  3 
acres,  or  an  average  of  351  per  acre  ;  still  there  is 
very  little  wheat  planted. 

“My  greatest  difficulty  was  with  the  Colorado 
potato-bug,  which  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  take  all 
my  tomato  plants,  (when  in  the  hot-bed.)  The  lit¬ 
tle  black  beetle,  or  cabbage  flea,  is  also  very  de¬ 
structive  ;  the  people  here  have  to  raise  all  then- 
cabbage  plants  on  a  scaffold,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
or  in  small  boxes  ;  however,  I  raised  all  of  mine  in 
the  hot-bed,  although  I  lost  several  hundred  after 
planting  out.  The  cucumber  bugs  also  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  kept  them  down  pretty 
well  by  going  over  the  vines  mornings  and  evenings 


2.— CORN-MARKER  WITH  SEAT. 


when  the  dew  was  on ;  that,  I  think,  is  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  get  clear  of  that  pest.  But  I  think 
the  drouth  was  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  We 
had  not  a  good  rain  to  plant  by  from  May  until  the 
25th  of  July;  consequently,  the  plants  that  were 
set  out  made  no  growth,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
vermin  seemed  to  increase.” 
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A  Pair  of  Notable  Young  Jerseys. 


The  pair  of  young  Jersey  cattle,  whose  portraits 
appear  iu  the  engraving,  are  a  fresh  addition  to  the 
herd  at  Beacon  Stock  Farm.  No  first  class  herd 
can  be  kept  in  vigorous 
and  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  condition,  without 
occasional  well  selected 
infusions  of  new  blood 
— at  all  events,  we 
know  of  none  that  has 
been  so  kept.  One  of 
the  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  skillful  breed¬ 
er,  is  to  know  how  he 
can  add  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  herd,  and 
how  to  select  the  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to 
effect  his  puipose.  The 
heifer  is  Sudbrook 
Beauty,  No.  3,491,  A.  J. 

C.  C.  Herd  Book,  now 
eleven  months  old,  but 
only  seven  months 
when  this  portrait  was 
taken.  She  is  dark 
fawn,  with  black  points 
in  color,  and  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  form.  Her  sire  is 
Southampton,  (H.  B. 

No.  117),  who  is  orange 
brown  and  black  in  col¬ 


seen  and  tasted  some  cheese  made  in  Maine  from 
the  milk  of  Jersey  cows,  which  in  richness  of  qual¬ 
ity  is  nearly  equal  to  the  famous  English  Stilton. 
This  cheese  has  a  local  market  at  a  high  price,  and 
if  this  fact  should  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Jerseys  into  the  cheese  dairies  of  the  country,  and 
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or,  with  black  switch,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  Goudin, 
of  St.  Martins,  Island  of  Jersey.  Her  dam  is  Jewel, 
(H.  B.  No.  336),  and  her  grand-dam  Gazelle,  who 
was  imported  by  John  A.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct. 
The  bull  is  Young  Cossack,  (H.  B.  No.  1,159),  eight 
months  older  than  the  heifer,  color  fawn  with  black 
points,  and  from  the  same  grand-dam  (Gazelle)  as 
Sudbrook  Beauty.  His  sire,  Clement,  H.  B.  No. 
115,  and  No.  61  in  H.  B.  of  R.  Ag.  Socy.  of  Jersey, 
was  imported  in  1868.  The  quality  of  these  two 
animals  is  excellent.  The  heifer  already  shows  a 
great  development  of  milking  properties,  and  the 
faet  that  she  was  bred 
to  Young  Cossack  o  . 
the  day  that  these  por 
traits  were  taken,  shows 
the  remarkable  pre¬ 
cocity  of  this  breed. 

The  value  of  this 
breed  of  cattle  for  dairy 
purposes  is  far  from 
being  fully  developed. 

Hitherto  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  valu¬ 
able  only  for  the  butter 
dairy.  Their  excellence 
in  that  department  of 
the  dairy  has  become  so 
firmly  established  that 
no  butter-maker  of  re¬ 
putation  would  discard 
them  from  his  herd. 

The  half-bred  grades 
when  descended  from  a 
well  selected  Jersey 
bull,  inherit  the  valu¬ 
able  qualities  of  the 
breed  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  ordinary 
dairyman,  who  canuot 
purchase  the  high- 
priced  pure-bred  cows, 
the  grades  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute.  But, 
although  breeders  of 
J erseys  consider  their 

butter  making  qualities  their  chief  excellence,  yet 
it  has  been  found  that  they  are  equally  valuable,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  to  the  cheese-maker.  Mr.  L. 
B.  Arnold,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  who  is  our  hest  authority  on 
Hairy  matters,  recently  informed  us  that  he  has 


to  the  needed  improvement  of  cheese,  it  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  breeders  and  dairymen,  and  greater 
still  to  consumers,  who  await  the  advent  of  a  finer 
American  cheese  than  any  our  makers  now  produce. 


A  Prize  Short-horn. 


The  Smithfield  Club,  of  London,  Eng,  which  is 
an  association  of  breeders,  graziers,  and  butchers, 
holds  an  annual  exhibition  of  fat  cattle.  The  77th 
annual  show  took  place  last  December.  At  this 
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show  the  first  prize  for  aged  fat  Short-horn  oxen 
was  awarded  to  a  white  ox,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  4  years  and  4  months  old,  weighing 
2,586  pounds.  A  copy  of  a  photograph  of  this  ox 
is  given  in  the  engraving,  which  is  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  London,  and  is  noteworthy  for 


several  reasons.  It  shows  faithfully  how  a  prize  fat 
Short-horn  actually  appears  ;  it  exemplifies  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  position  taken  by  that  excellent  journal 
in  favor  of  photographs  of  prize  animals,  or  at  least 
of  accurate  life-like  portraits,  instead  of  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  products  of  the  artist’s  imagination,  which 
strike  the  beholder  with 
wonder,  and  appear  to 
ordinary  fanners  as  pre¬ 
posterous  impossibili¬ 
ties  ;  it  goes  to  encour¬ 
age  the  hope  that  one 
day  our  breeders  may 
be  induced  to  assist  in 
educating  the  public 
mind  up  to  a  just  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  real 
merits  of  their  stock, 
and  refrain  from  im¬ 
posing  upon  them  dis¬ 
torted  and  unreal  re¬ 
presentations,  and  it 
also  gives  a  hint  to  our 
breeders  and  butchers 
that  an  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fine  fat  stock 
might  be  made  popular, 
instructive,  and  profit¬ 
able  to  themselves  and 
to  the  public.  The 
Short  -  horn  interest 
needs  to  be  popularized 
more  than  it  is.  The 
farmers  and  breeders 
for  market  who  are 
really  the  foundation  upon  which  this  interest 
should  and  must  finally  rest,  need  to  be  disabused 
of  the  idea  possessed  by  many  of  them,  that  this  is 
a  fancy  stock  only  to  be  owned,  bred,  and  bought, 
and  sold  by  men  of  wealth  ;  and  to  see  them  ex¬ 
hibited  as  beef  animals  in  condition  for  the  market, 
as  well  as  breeders  fit  for  use,  is  really  the  in¬ 
structive  means  of  popular  education  that  is  needed. 

The  ox  in  question  was  sired  by  Manton,  (II.  B., 
number  24,525),  out  of  Annie,  (whose  number  is  not 
given),  sired  by  Breechloader,  (23,451).  The  ox  had 
been  fed  on  linseed  cake,  corn,  a  mixed  artificial 
food,  hay,  and  roots. 
This  ox  successfully 
competed  with  a  5-year 
old,  and  heavier  animal, 
which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  grandest  ox 
since  the  famous  one 
bred  by  C.  Colling.  The 
competition  was  close, 
but  no  objection  has 
been  urged  against  the 
decision.  Its  levelness 
and  fine  thighs  and  twist 
which  are  well  shown  in 
the  engraving,  gave  the 
premium  to  this  animal. 


Value  of  the  Gang 
Plow. — Not  the  least 
of  the  several  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  gang  and 
sulky  plows  and  culti¬ 
vators,  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be 
worked  by  enterprising 
young  women  and  crip¬ 
pled  veterans.  An  Il¬ 
linois  farmer  is  a 
soldier  who  lost  an 
arm  and  a  leg,  yet  he 
does  all  his  plowing 
with  a  sulky  plow,' 
drives  his  planter  while 
his  boy  drops,  and 
With  the  help  of  these 


uses  a  sulky  cultivator, 
implements,  he  is  able  to  do  a  large  share  of  his 
farm  work  himself,  while  with  ordinary  ones  he 
could  do  nothing.  Another  Illinois  farmer  is  a 
lady,  and  a  widow,  who  plows,  mows,  reaps,  and 
cultivates  her  crops  with  these  riding  implements. 
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The  winter  has  been  very  severe.  With  eight 
horses,  nine  cows,  one  hundred  longwooled  sheep, 
and  over  a  hundred  pigs,  we  have  not  been  troubled 
for  occupation.  The  “dull  and  lonely  life  of  the 
farmer,”  which  we  sometimes  read  about,  exists 
only  in  the  imagination.  There  are  drones  in  agri¬ 
culture  as  there  are  drones  in  all  branches  of  indus¬ 
try.  But  a  real  farmer  finds  no  want  of  incentives 
to  earnest  effort.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him. 
Shame  be  to  him  who  has  domestic  animals  under 
his  care,  and  neglects  to  supply  their  wants.  Do" 
not  stop  to  ask  if  it  “  will  pay?  ”  That  is  not  the 
question  now.  You  should  have  asked  that  before 
the  animals  were  on  your  hands.  You  must  feed 
them,  and  take  care  of  them,  and  make  them  com¬ 
fortable — or  you  must  neglect  them,  and  let  them 
suffer,  starve,  or  die. 

We  had  four  or  five  days  which  tested  our  inge¬ 
nuity,  skill,  energy,  and  promptness.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  one  pleasant  day  stood  at  40°  in  the 
shade,  and  75°  in  the  sun.  The  snow  was  melting 
rapidly,  and  we  heard  the  agreeable  sound  of  soft 
water  running  into  the  cistern.  “To-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,”  I  said,  “  vre  will  take  some  potatoes  to  the 
city.”  Before  night  the  wind  began  to  blow,  and 
the  thermometer  went  down  to  20°.  We  went  to 
bed  leaving  the  question  of  taking  potatoes  to  the 
city,  undecided.  We  would  wait  and  see  what  the 
morrow  would  bring  forth.  It  brought  a  great 
wind,  and  the  thermometer  down  near  zero.  Our 
record  showed  three  sows  due  that  day.  “  Give  up 
everything  else,”  I  said,  “and  devote  yourselves 
entirely  to  making  the  stock  comfortable.  Stop  up 
every  crack.  Keep  a  good  fire  in  the  steamer. 
Feed  a  little  extra.  Do  not  spare  bedding.”  And 
still  the  wind  blew.  Toward  night  the  thermome¬ 
ter  stood  6°  below  zero.  “  You  are  wanted  in  the 
pig  pen,”  said  Willie.  I  had  expected  such  a 
message.  The  situation,  when  I  got  there,  was  not 
encouraging — four  little  pigs  in  a  basket,  and  the 
sow  restless.  One  pig  so  chilled  that  it  could  not 
stand.  “  Had  we  not  better  take  them  to  the  fire 
in  the  steam-house?”  “No,”  I  said,  “we  must 
bring  the  fire  to  them.  Go  and  get  a  bag  of  steam¬ 
ed  cut  straw.”  In  the  meantime  I  put  the  little 
pigs  to  the  sow,  and  covered  the  sow  and  little 
ones  with  a  horse  blanket.  Then  we  put  the  bag 
of  warm  chaff  under  the  blanket.  The  warmth 
soon  revived  the  little  pigs,  and  the  sow  lay  quiet 
and  attended  to  her  duties.  The  wind  howled  out¬ 
side.  Thermometer  13°  below  zero.  During  the 
night  “  No.  6,”  a  favorite  sow,  gave  us  nine  nice 
pigs,  and  we  saved  every  one.  Thanks  to  the  blanket. 


“Well,  after  all,”  said  the  Deacon,  “farming  is 
a  pretty  slow  and  discouraging  business.  We 
thought  we  had  got  a  mine  of  wealth  in  our  apple 
crop,  and  now  the  price  is  so  low  that  they  hardly 
pay  for  picking,  barreling,  and  drawing  to  market. 
The  Squire  has  got  a  thousand  barrels,  and  it  is 
hard  to  dispose  of  anything  but  the  choicest  and 
largest  fruit.” — “  That  last  remark,”  I  replied,  “  is 
right  to  the  point.  We  must  pay  more  attention 
to  quality.  It  is  a  wise  and  beneficient  law,  that 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  should  be  furnished 
at  a  price  little  above  the  cost  of  production. 
Wheat,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  cheese,  butter,  apples, 
potatoes,  and  wool,  can  never  long  afford  extrava¬ 
gant  profits.  It  would  be  a  great  calamity  should 
such  be  the  case.  It  would  cause  great  suffering. 
The  same  principle  holds  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
staple  articles  in  general  use.  Competition  fortu¬ 
nately  keeps  down  the  price.  The  aim  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manufacturer,  is  to  lessen  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  to  produce  a  better  article.  It  must  be  so 
in  farming  and  fruit  growing.” 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  to-day,  where 
the  incentives  to  better  farming  are  so  great,  or  so 
numerous,  as  in  the  United  States.  Poor  farming  is 
very  unprofitable.  It  gives  us  a  fair  crop  in  a 
favorable  season.  “Slovens  do  well  once  in  seven 
years,”  is  an  old  agricultural  proverb.  Slovenly, 
slip-shod,  hap-hazard  farming,  occasionally  gives  a 


fair  crop.  When  such  is  the  case,  in  a  country  so 
large  and  so  thinly  populated  as  ours,  the  markets 
are  swamped,  and  down  go  prices.  This  will  be 
the  case  for  years  in  the  future,  as  for  years  in  the 
past.  Corn  will  be  25c.  to  40c.  a  bushel  in  the  year 
ivhen  slovens  have  a  fair  crop,  and  75c.  to  §1.00 
in  the  years  when  only  good  farmers  reap  good 
harvests. 

Common  apples  will  be  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  only  men  who  will  make  money  out  of  their 
apple  orchards,  will  be  those  who  either  raise  the 
choicest  kinds,  or  those  who,  having  standard 
varieties,  like  Baldwins  and  Greening,  take  great 
pains  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  orchards,  and 
to  raise  the  largest  and  fairest  specimens,  free  from 
specks  and  the  ravages  of  the  Codling  moth.  Such 
men  will  get  fair  crops  in  unfavorable  seasons,  and 
will  then  get  good  prices. 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  said  the  Deacon,  “but 
how  are  we  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  orchards. 
The  Squire  has  over  100  acres  of  orchard,  and  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  him  to  manure  his  orchards 
as  you  do  yours.” 

This  is  true  only  in  part.  I  have  about  150  bear¬ 
ing  Northern  Spy  trees,  which  are  kept  in  grass. 
The  grass  is  top-dressed  more  or  less,  nearly  every 
year,  and  the  field  is  pastured  by  sheep.  The 
Squire  can  not  adopt  this  plan  with  his  whole 
orchard.  He  can  not  make  manure  enough.  But 
I  have  a  row  of  six  Northern  Spy  trees  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  orchard  by  a  rail  fence.  The 
land  on  which  these  trees  grow,  is  not  manured.  It 
is  simply  plowed  and  cultivated  to  kill  weeds.  No 
crop  is  grown.  It  is  kept  in  fallow.  These  six 
trees  do  nearly  or  quite  as  well,  and  bear  as  large 
and  as  fair  fruit  as  the  trees  kept  in  grass  and 
manured.  In  fact,  when  J.  J.  Thomas  was  here, 
he  thought  the  trees  in  the  fallowed  land  made  a 
little  the  best  growth.  The  Squire  could  adopt 
this  plan  on  his  hundred  acres,  if  lie  would  ;  but  he 
won’t.  He  wants  to  eat  his  cake  and  keep  it.  He 
wants  to  grow  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  wheat,  hay, 
etc.,  in  the  orchard,  and  raise  fine  fruit  besides. 

The  Squire’s  trees  would  do  better  in  fallowed 
land  than  mine  do,  because  his  land  is  stronger  and 
heavier ;  mine  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  I  should 
never  think  of  fallowing  such  light  land  with  a 
view  to  enrich  it.  The  heavier  loams  or  clays, 
are  actually  enriched  by  thorough  cultivation. 
Stirring  and  exposing  the  soil  to  the  sun,  and  air, 
and  frost,  developes  the  latent  plant-food  which 
exists  in  all  good  clays.  The  object  in  cultivating 
an  orchard  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  is  simply  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  everything  except  the  trees. 

Some  fruit  growers  let  weeds  and  other  plants 
grow,  and  then  plow  them  under.  The  objection 
to  this  is,  that  all  plants  during  their  growth,  take 
up  large  quantities  of  water  from  the  soil,  and 
evaporate  it  through  their  leaves  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  soil  in  the  orchard  would  be  much 
more  moist  if  kept  clear  and  free  from  weeds,  than 
if  the  weeds  and  grass  were  allowed  to  grow.  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  letting  weeds  grow  between 
the  rows  of  corn,  for  the  sake  of  enriching  the  soil, 
as  to  let  them  grow  for  the  same  object  between 
the  rows  of  trees. 


“  But  you  keep  your  own  orchard  in  grass,”  said 
the  Deacon,  “and  it  does  not  seem  to  rob  the  soil 
of  moisture.  The  trees  and  branches  are  full  of 
sap,  and  the  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  show  plainly  enough  that  the  trees  get  an 
ample  supply  of  food  and  water.” — There  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  1st.  Drouth  has  comparatively 
little  effect  on  rich  land.  The  “sap  of  the  soil,” 
as  I  call  it,  is  rich  in  plant-food,  and  the  trees  can 
get  all  the  food  they  need,  without  absorbing  so 
much  water.  I  suppose,  too,  that  this  rich  sap  has 
a  tendency  to  close  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and 
thus  check  evaporation — just  as  salt  and  plaster  do 
when  sown  on  wheat  and  clover  fields.  2nd.  The 
sheep  eat  the  grass  close  to  the  ground.  The 
blades  of  grass  shoot  up  like  asparagus,  and  are 
instantly  cut  by  the  sheep.  There  is  little  chance 
for  the  plants  to  evaporate  moisture.  I  think  this 
five  acre  of  orchard  produces  a  larger  quantity  of 
rich  grass,  than  any  other  dozen  acres  on  the  farm. 


And  what  is  more,  it  produces  it  in  the  dryest  and 
hottest  season,  just  when  the  other  pastures  are 
bare  and  brown,  and  when  food  is  scarce  and  valu¬ 
able.  Two  or  three  days  rest  will  at  any  time  give 
me  a  nice  bite  of  grass  for  the  lambs. 

Now  if  I  had  the  Squire’s  hundred  acres  of 
orchard,  I  would  adopt  both  of  these  plans.  I 
would  keep  all  the  clay  laud  in  fallow,  and,  in  fact, 
at  first  I  would  fallow  the  whole  of  it.  Then  when 
I  had  got  it  as  clean  and  mellow  as  a  garden,  I 
would  begin  to  seed  it  down  with  grass  and  white 
clover.  I  would  sow  200  lbs.  superphosphate,  and 
200  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  broadcast,  per  acre,  early 
in  the  spring.  This  would  give  the  grass  a  good 
start.  When  well  established,  turn  in  the  sheep, 
and  pasture  lightly  at  first. 

If  bone-dust  could  be  got  for  §20  per  ton,  I 
would  use  it  freely.  If  the  Squire’s  coarse  strawy 
manure  was  thrown  up  into  piles,  and  a  little  bone- 
dust,  say  100  lbs.  to  each  ton,  was  scattered  on 
each  layer  of  manure,  it  would  make  a  capital 
dressing  for  his  orchard.  But  in  this  section  bran 
and  clover  hay  are  usually  our  cheapest  manures. 
I  would  apply  them  freely  to  the  newly-seeded 
orchard.  “  Broadcast  ?  ”  queried  the  Deacon,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone.  “  No,”  I  replied,  “  cut  the  clover 
hay  into  chaff,  and  put  it  in  racks  in  the  orchard,, 
and  let  the  sheep  eat  it.  They  will  distribute  it 
more  evenly  over  the  land  than  you  can.  Let  the 
sheep  have  some  bran  put  in  the  troughs  every 
day,  say  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  each  sheep, 
and  they  will  mix  this  up  with  the  grass  and  clover, 
and  distribute  them  over  the  orchard  as  manure. 
In  some  eases  oil-cake,  half  a  pound  to  each,  may 
be  fed  to  the  sheep  daily,  to  advantage. 

There  was  a  large  wool-dealer  here  the  other  day, 
from  Philadelphia,  and  he  carefully  examined  my 
flock  of  sheep.  I  have  a  few  common  Merino  ewes, 
grade  Cotswold-Merinos,  with  one,  two,  and  three 
crosses  of  Cotswold  blood,  and  lastly  the  pure  bred 
Cotswolds — all  running  together  in  the  same  flock, 
and  all  having  the  same  feed.  He  pronounced  the 
grade  with  two  or  three  crosses  the  most  valuable 
wool  in  the  flock,  and  the  wool  on  the  grades  with 
only  one  cross,  he  said,  was  nearly  or  quite  as  valu¬ 
able  as  from  the  pure  Cotswolds.  “  What  is  the 
reason,”  he  asked,  “  that  farmers  can  not  produce 
this  grade  wool.  They  are  producing  less  and  less 
of  it  every  year?” — I  do  not  suppose  this  is  the 
exact  truth ;  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  are 
using  more  of  this  kind  of  wool,  and  the  supply 
does  not,  and  is  not  likely  to,  keep  up  with  the 
demand. 


Now,  with  the  common  Merino  sheep,  kept  prin¬ 
cipally  for  wool,  which  can  be  produced  on  cheap 
land,  and  with  comparatively  little  care  and  ex¬ 
pense,  we  can  not  afford  to  adopt  the  plan  I  have 
suggested,  of  feeding  bran  and  clover-hay  in  sum¬ 
mer.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  large  flock 
masters,  who  have  the  free  range  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  natural  pastures,  in  producing  Merino 
wool.  But  we  can  compete  with  them  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  combing  wool  and  choice  mutton. 
As  population  increases,  the  demand  for  good 
mutton  will  increase— faster  than  the  supply.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  wool  most  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  which  brings  the  highest  price,  should 
be  grown  on  sheep  which  produce  the  cheapest 
and  best  mutton. 


To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Squire,  with  his 
large  farm  and  large  orchard.  He  has  plenty  of 
land  on  which  to  keep  a  large  flock  of  Merino 
ewes.  He  could  easily  keep  two  hundred.  In  my 
own  case  60  common  Merino  ewes,  put  to  a  pure 
bred  Cotswold  ram,  gave  me  75  lambs,  and  I  raised 
74,  and  healthier,  stronger,  hardier  lambs  I  do  not 
desire.  At  this  rate  his  200  ewes  should  raise  246 
lambs.  He  can  buy  good,  strong,  healthy  ewes  in 
the  fall,  for  §3  a  head  or  less.  They  should  have 
good  feed  in  the  fall  and  winter.  And  when  the 
lambs  come,  the  ewes  should  have  plenty  of  clover 
hay,  and  a  pound  of  bran  each  per  day  ;  and  a  few 
mangels  will  also  be  a  great  help,  but  are  not  in¬ 
dispensable.  As  soon  as  the  lambs  oan  be  taught 
to  eat,  say  when  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old, 
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they  must  have  some  bran,  oats,  corn-meal,  or 
oilcake  placed  in  small  troughs  separate  from 
the  ewes.  When  the  lambs  are  young,  this  is  easily 
accomplished  ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  place 
in  the  yard  or  held,  with  a  few  openings  which  will 
admit  the  lambs,  but  not  large  enough  for  the  ewes. 
After  shearing  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter.  The 
lambs  soon  grow  so  large,  that  the  small  Merino 
ewes  can  get  through  as  small  an  aperture  as  the 
lambs.  And  so  ewes  and  lambs  must  be  fed  liber¬ 
ally,  keeping  the  pen  and  openings  for  such  lambs 
as  are  small  enough  to  get  through. 


And  now  your  luxuriant  grass  in  the  top-dressed 
orchard,  comes  into  play.  It  will  be  rich  and  suc¬ 
culent.  If  too  succulent,  the  ewes  will  eat  more 
of  the  clover  hay  and  bran.  If  they  do  not  need 
the  hay,  they  will  not  eat  it.  If  convenient,  let 
the  flock  have  the  range  of  an  ordinary  pasture  as 
well.  They  will  keep  the  rich  grass  on  the  top- 
dressed  orchard  cropped  close,  and  the  large  range 
of  common  pasture  will  be  good  for  their  health. 

After  weaning,  the  ewes  can  be  sent  to  a  poorer 
pasture,  while  the  lambs  have  the  run  of  the  rich 
grass  in  the  orchard,  and  their  troughs  should  be 
supplied  daily  with  bran  and  oats,  or  oilcake  meal. 
It  will  pay  to  give  them  half  a  pound  each  of  oats  or 
of  oilcake  meal  per  day,  and  all  the  bran  and  clover 
hay  they  will  eat.  The  probabilities  are,  they  will 
not  eat  much,  but  the  more  the  better,  both  for  the 
lambs  and  the  land.  As  they  get  older,  they  will 
eat  more.  K&ep  up  this  extra  feed  until  winter 
sets  in.  Then  feed  liberally,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
of  the  bill  for  bran,  malt-combs,  or  oilcake.  One 
load  of  the  manure  will  be  worth  two  or  three  loads 
of  the  old  fashioned  article.  It  will  not  need  to 
be  mixed  with  bone-dust  to  induce  fermentation. 
I  will  not  stop  to  say  what  you  should  do  with  the 
manure.  It  will  come  handy  for  raising  a  few  acres 
of  mangels,  or  it  can  be  used  for  top-dressing  the 
grass  in  the  orchard.  You  will,  I  think,  be  so 
pleased  that  you  will  seed  down  some  more  of  the 
orchard,  and  a  portion  of  the  manure  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  previous  seeding  should  have  another  dress¬ 
ing  of  200  lbs.  superphosphate,  and  200  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda ‘  ‘  When  would  you  dispose  of  the  lambs  ?  ” 
asked  the  Deacon.  1  think  I  would  shear  them 
early,  and  then'sell  them.  They  ought  to  average 
100  lbs.  each,  and  are  better  worth  10  cents  a  pound, 
than  common  sheep  are  worth  6  cents.  And  sooner 
or  latter  we  shall  get  what  they  are  worth.  They 
should  average  7  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  worth  now 
60  cents  a  pound.  1  think  we  can  safely  calculate 
on  getting  8  cents  live  weight  for  such  choice 
“  lambs.”  The  account  will  then  stand : 


200  Merino  ewes,  @  $3 .  $600 

4  pure  bred  Cots  wold  rams,  at  $40  each .  160 

Cost . $760 

RECEIPTS. 

Wool  from  200  Merino  ewes,  5  lbs.  each,  at  43  cts.  $450.00 
Wool  from  4  Cotswold  rams,  8  lbs.  each,  at55  cts.  17.00 
Wool  from  246  grade  lambs,  7  lbs.  each,  at  58  cts.  998.76 

246  grade  lambs,  100  lbs.  each,  @.8  cents .  1,968.00 

200  Merino  ewes,  @  $4 .  800.00 

4  Cotswold  rams . 150.00 

Total  . $4,384.36 

First  Cost .  760.00 


$3,624.36 

I  have  estimated  the  Merino  ewes  at  $4  per  head. 
Owing  to  their  improved  condition,  under  liberal 
feeding,  they  will  be  worth  more  than  this,  either 
to  keep  for  another  year,  or  to  sell.  The  receipts 
from  the  flock  are  $3,624.36  over  the  cost. 

I  will  estimate  that  the  200  ewes  are  fed  bran  equal 
to  1  lb.  each,  per  day,  for  100  days,  and  1  lb.  each, 
of  oilcake,  for  100  days.  This  at  $20  per  ton  for 
bran,  and  840  per  ton  for  oilcake,  is  $3  for  each 
ewe.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  that  the  ewes 
would  be  allowed  1  lb.  of  oilcake,  and  1  lb."  of  bran 
each,  for  100  consecutive  days.  In  the  winter 
there  would  be  days  and  weeks,  when  they  would 
have  nothing  but  clover  hay,  and  in  the  fall  noth¬ 
ing  but  pasture  ;  and  in  summer,  when  the  grass 
is  good,  they  would  consume  very  little  bran, 
though  allowed  all  they  would  eat.  And  so  with 
oilcake  ;  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  lambing, 
they  might  be  allowed  1  lb.  each,  per  day,  and  then 
after  lambing,  increase  it  gradually  to  i  lb.,  or  even 
to  i  lb.,  with  1  lb.  of  bran  in  addition.  When 


turned  out  to  grass,  the  oilcake  and  bran  should  be 
continued  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  amount  of  oilcake,  and  bran 
that  I  have  stated,  will  afford  a  liberal  allowance. 
For  the  246  lambs  I  will  allow  1  lb.  each  of  bran  per 
day,  for  200  days,  or  24%  tons ;  and  1  lb.  oilcake 
each,  per  day,  for  150  days,  or  181  tons. 

The  account  for  purchased  food,  will  stand  thus  : 

200  ewes,  1  lb.  bran  each,  100  days,  $20  per  ton  $200.00 
200  ewes,  1  lb.  oilcake  each,  for  100  days,  @  $40 

per  ton .  400.00 

246  lambs,  1  lb.  bran  each,  for  200  days,  @  $20 

per  ton . 492.00 

246  lambs,  1  lb.  oilcake  each,  for  150  days,  ®  $40 

per  ton .  840.00 

$1,932.00 

I  will  say  nothing  about  the  value  of  the  manure 
obtained  from  the  grass,  clover  hay,  and  straw, 
which  the  sheep  consume.  It  would  make  a  good 
showing.  But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  considering.  We  should  have  this 
manure  whatever  stock  was  kept — or  whether  it 
was  fed  to  stock  or  plowed  under.  We  have  to  do 
only  with  the  food.  Taking  Mr.  Lawes’  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  manure  obtained  from  the  con¬ 
sumption!  of  different  foods,  we  have  the  follow¬ 


ing  result : 

443/5  tons  manure  from  bran,  @  $14.36  per  ton. . .  $640.45 
28X  tons  manure  from  oilcake,  @  19.72  per  ton. .  562.02 

Total  value  of  manure  from  purchased  food . $1,202.47 

The  account  then  stands  : 

Cost  of  sheep . $760.00 

Cost  of  purchased  food .  1 ,932.00 

$2,692.00 

Receipts  from  sheep . $4,384.36 

Value  of  manure  from  purchased  food .  1,202.47 

$5,585.83 


This  leaves  $2,893.83  to  pay  for  pasture,  hay, 
attendance,  etc. 

These  figures  have  put  the  Deacon  to  sleep,  and 
so  I  am  not  able  to  record  his  comments.  When 
he  sees  them  in  the  Agriculturist,  he  will  do  his 
best  to  pull  them  to  pieces.  My  opinion  is  that 
they  will  bear  investigation.  The  subject  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  important  one,  look  at  it  from  whatever 
point  you  may.  We  want  more  combing  wool; 
we  want  better  mutton  ;  we  want  to.  cultivate  our 
land  better;  we  want  more  manure.  We  are  told 
this  kind  of  high  feeding  will  not  pay ;  we  are  told 
that  the  fertility  of  our  apple  orchards  can  not  be 
maintained. 


I  know  I  am  talking  too  long  on  this  subject. 
But  on  the  latter  point  I  want  to  say  one  word.  If 
you  aim  merely  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
orchard,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  profit.  You  must  increase  the  fertility. 
My  land  will  produce  100  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre.  Now  if  I  want  to  make  or  buy  manure 
enough  to  merely  keep  up  the  land  to  this  degree 
of  productiveness,  I  know  not  how  to  do  it  with 
profit.  But  if  I  can  make  my  land  clean,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  clover  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  keep  good  stock,  that  will  consume  with 
profit  bran,  and  oilcake,  and  malt-combs,  and  thus 
give  me  rich  manure  enough  to  produce  300  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre,  I  can  see  my  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  You  figure  up  the  profits  from  100 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  after  deducting  the 
rent  of  land,  cost  of  plowing,  manuring,  planting, 
cultivating,  hoeing,  and  digging ;  and  then  the 
profits  from  a  crop  of  250  or  300  bushels  per  acre, 
and  you  will  see  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

With  the  orchard  the  result  is  the  same.  We 
must  make  the  land  rich  enough  not  merely  to 
give  large  crops  in  favorable  seasons,  but  good 
crops  in  unfavorable  years,  when  the  price  is  high. 
Furthermore  we  must  make  it  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  apples  of  good  size,  and  free  from  specks. 
We  must  look  more  to  quality.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  profits  of  an  orchard,  whether  you 
get  200  bushels  of  small,  knotty  fruit,  worth  30  cts. 
a  bushel,  or  250  bushels  of  fine,  fair  fruit,  worth 
$1.00  per  bushel.  And  there  is  fully  this  difference 
between  a  neglected  orchard,  and  one  in  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  fertility. 


I  believe  the  grass  on  my  orchard  has  more  than 
paid  me  for  all  the  manure  I  have  put  upon  it. 
And  it  is  paying  better  and  better  every  year,  as 


the  land  gets  richer.  If  I  had  used  only  half  the 
manure,  it  would  not  pay  half  as  well.  It  would 
have  given  me  a  quantity  of  poor,  watery  grass,  in 
a  “  growing  season,”  when  pasture  was  abundant ; 
but  when  other  pastures  failed,  it  would  have  failed 
also.  Now,  no  matter  how  severe  the  drouth,  the 
grass  in  the  orchard  is  always  green.  And  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  grass  which  grows  on  rich,  dry, 
upland,  in  a  dry,  hot  summer,  is  very  nutritious. 
It  is  this  rich  grass  that  will  enable  you  to  turn  off 
lambs  weighing  from  100  to  125  lbs.,  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  months  old.  In  addition  to  this,  you  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  land 
will  produce  large,  fine  fruit,  even  in  unfavorable 
seasons.  I  hope  my  readers  will  excuse  me  for 
talking  so  much  about  thorough  cultivation,  good 
stock,  liberal  feeding,  and  high  manuring.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  farmer  short  of  capital,  to  get  started,  but 
it  is  worth  an  effort.  It  becomes  easier  every  year. 

- ■■  I  m - 

Baling  Hay  for  Market. 

TBe  production  of  hay  for  market  promises  to 
become  a  remunerative  business  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  country.  The  great  demand  for  it  is  in 
the  large  cities,  and  the  cost  of  packing  and  freight 
will  determine  from  how  great  a  distance  this  de¬ 
mand  may  be  supplied.  If  by  an  economical  mode 
of  packing,  the  great  eastern  cities  can  be  profita¬ 
bly  supplied  from  Ohio  or  Michigan,  a  vast  advan¬ 
tage  will  result  to  both  consumer  and  producer;  to 
the  one  the  source  of  supply  will  be  extended, 
and  the  hay  cheapened  or  rendered  more  certain 
in  times  of  scarcity  ;  while  to  the  other  the  market 
will  be  extended,  and  the  sale  more  sure,  although 
the  price  be  not  increased.  Hay  costs  less  in  labor 
to  produce  it,  than  any  other  farm  crop.  By  proper 


cultivation,  and  the  use  of  appropriate  artificial 
fertilizers,  and  in  some  cases  by  convenient  irriga¬ 
tion,  hay  can  be  cheaply  raised  upon  a  great  variety 
of  soils.  It  is  the  cost  of  transportation  that  is  in 
the  way  of  its  being  a  profitable  crop.  This  cost, 
however,  is  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  a 
method  of  packing  in  compact  bales,  by  the  Deder- 
ick  Perpetual  Press.  Packed  in  these  bales,  8  tons 
of  hay  can  be  put  into  a 
common  box  freight  car, 
and  by  using  cars  especially 
provided  for  this  traffic, 
Pig.  g.  as  is  now  done  upon  the 

N.  Y.  Central  E.  K.,  10 
tons  can  be  carried  in  a  car.  This  then  greatly 
extends  the  area  from  which  hay  can  be  profitably 
shipped  to  eastern,  or  even  to  local  western  mar¬ 
kets.  The  press  is  shown  at  fig.  1  (see  next  page)  ;  it 
is  operated  by  a  one  or  two  horse-power,  and  is  built 
upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  hay  thrown  into 
the  hopper,  is  pressed  down  by  the  beater,  and. 
forced  forwards  by  the  follower,  (see  fig.  2),  in  the 
shape  of  a  compact  folded  layer,  (fig.  3).  This 


layer  is  held  in  place  by  a  spring  of  steel  around 
the  pressing  chamber,  which  permits  the  hay  to 
pass  it,  but  closes  upon  it  when  it  has  passed,  and 
retains  it  in  the  chamber,  while  the  follower  is 
withdrawn  for  another  charge.  The  action  of  the 
spring  is  shown  in  figure  4.  In  this  way  the  cham¬ 
ber  is  filled  by  a  succession  of  layers.  The  bales 
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may  be  made  of  any  size  and  length,  by  means  of  a 
partition  or  tying  followers,  and  the  bales  are  tied 
either  with  or  without  laths,  by  wire  bands,  while 
the  pressing  is  going  on.  The  bales  are  discharged 
by  the  pressure  of 
the  hay  behind  them, 
without  any  help. 
The  manner  of  their 
delivery  is  seen  at 
figure  1,  in  which  the 
side  of  the  hopper  is 
removed,  to  show  the 
screen  by  which  dust 
is  discharged  from 
the  hay.  The  bale  appears  as  shown  at  fig.  5, 
and  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  layers,  is  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  retailers  of  hay,  and 
those  of  consumers,  as  waste  is  prevented  in  the 
using.  The  most  desirable  size  of  bale,  is  18  x  24  x 
36  inches  ;  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  these 
may  be  put  into  a  box  freight  car,  and  if  made  of 
112  lbs.  weight,  8  tons  would  make  the  load  ;  if  the 
bales  weigh  140  lbs.,  the  load  would  be  10  tons. 
With  this  press,  cut  hay  may  be  packed  int(»  bales 
as  well  as  long  hay,  and  even  sawdust  has  been 
packed  by  its  use  into  solid  bales.  The  value  of 


Sail-Boats  and  their  Rig. 

In  the  Agriculturist  of  October,  1872,  there  was 
illustrated  the  manner  of  making  a  boat  for  rowing. 
A  great  number  of  our  younger  readers  have  asked 
for  similar  directions  to  make  a  sail-boat,  which  are 
here  given.  The  sail-boat  is  only  different  from  the 
row-boat  previously  described,  in  having  a  deeper 
keel.  To  sail  well,  a  boat  should  have  a  keel  about 
six  inches  deep.  This  may  be  fitted  to  a  smooth- 
bottomed  boat,  by  bolting  to  it  a  strip  of  U-incli 
plank  of  the  proper  width.  The  mast  is  “  stepped  ” 
or  placed  into  a  hole  through  the  first  seat  or 
“thwart,”  and  into  a  socket  or  block  beneath  it, 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  No  stays  are  needed, 
as  the  strain  upon  it  is  very  little  for  a  light  boat. 
The  sail  is  the  chief  thing.  This  may  be  made  of 
any  strong  cloth.  For  a  boat  of  12  feet  keel  and  3 
feet  beam,  the  stoutest  sheeting  may  be  used,  for 
larger  boats  “duck”  will  be  needed.  The  sail 
should  have  a.  strong  cord  bound  iu  the  edge  all 
around  it,  and  at  the  corners,  where  eyes  or  loops 
are  needed,  a  double  patch  should  be  stitched  to 
strengthen  it.  The  saS  in  common  use  is  what 
is  called  a  “  sprit-sail,”  and  is  seen  in  the 


DIFFERENT  RIGS  OF  SAIL-BOATS. 


such  a  press  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  those 
western  farmers,  who  raise  hay  for  shipment  to 
southern  markets,  or  to  the  mining  regions  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  It  is  also  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  cotton  planter,  for 
baling  cotton.  A  two-horse-power  is  able  to  bale 
3,000  lbs.  of  hay,  pressed  so  as  to  make  8  tons  to 


Fig.  1.— DEDERICK  &  CO.’S  HAY-PRESS, 
ibe  car  load,  in  an  hour ;  a  one-horse-power  will 
press  bales  to  make  6  tons  to  the  car  load,  requiring 
only  one  man  to  pitch.  These  presses  arc  made  by 
Messrs.  Dederick  &  Co.,  of  Albany,  New  York. 


boat  on  the  left  hand  in  the  engraving.  It  is 
generally  lacett  to  the  mast,  and  when  not  in 
use,  is  wrapped  around  it.  It  is  spread  by  means 
of  a  sprit,  which  fits  above  in  an  eye,  at  the  up¬ 
per  corner  or  “peak”  of  the  sail,  and  at  the 
lower  end  into  a  loop  of  rope,  fastened  to  the 
mast,  and  which  in  large  boats  is  tightened  by 
a  rope  passing  through  a  pulley  on  the  mast, 
and  wound  around  a  cleat  near  the  pulley.  The 
lower  end  of  the  sail  is  held  by  a  rope,  called  a 
“  sheet,”  which  is  fastened  to  an  eye  or  loop  at  the 
corner  of  the  sail.  This  sheet  is  held  in  its  place 
on  either  side  of  the  boat  by  winding  or  “  belay¬ 
ing”  it  around  a  cleat,  or  by  making  it  to  run  on  a 
ring,  which  slides  upon  an  iron  rod  across  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  stern  of  the  boat,  called  a  “  horse.” 
The  mast  is  a  light  spruce  pole,  9  feet  long.  The 
sprit  is  a  still  lighter  pole,  also  9  feet  long,  tapering 
at  each  end.  The  sail  may  be  made  6  feet  wide  at 
the  lower  edge,  and  4  feet  at  the  upper  ;  the  outer 
side  should  be  a  foot  or  more  longer  than  that  next 
the  mast.  The  “  sheet  ”  is  a  strong  rope,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  should  be  at  least 
12  feet  long,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  end  to  spare. 
A  different  form  of  sail  is  shown  in  the  right-hand 
boat;  this  is  laced  to  a  “yard,”  or  light  pole, 
which  is  hoisted  to  the  peak  of  the  mast  by  a 
Jjalyard,  working  in  a  pulley,  and  fastened  to  a 


cleat  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  tuck  or  forward 
lower  part  of  the  sail  is  hooked  to  the  stem  of  the 
boat  by  a  loop,  which  allows  the  yard  to  swing 
from  one  side  to  another,  as  the  “  sheet”  is  moved 
at  the  stern.  When  this  sail  is  furled,  the  yard  is 
lowered,  and  stowed  in  the  boat,  being  only  two 
feet  shorter  than  the  boat.  This  makes  a  very 
good  rig,  but  having  only  a  very  short  tack,  should 
be  used  only  by  experienced  persons.  The  sail 
first  shown  is  the  best  one  for  beginners  to  use,  as 
with  it  the  boat  can  go  directly  with  the  wind, 
which  is  the  safest  way  for  learners  to  begin  to  sail 
a  boat.  But  as  there  are  many  things  to  learn  by 
practice,  before  one  can  safely  navigate,  and  as  it 
is  very  dangerous  pastime  to  attempt  to  do  it,  be¬ 
fore  one  has  learned,  no  one  should  do  this,  or  even 
enter  a  sail-boat,  unless  accompanied  by  a  person 
who  is  able  to  manage  it,  and  is  able  to  teach  others 
all  about  it.  If  one  is  a  good  swimmer,  he  may  be 
less  careful  about  it,  but  even  then  he  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  many  a  wet  jacket,  before  he  learns  how 
to  sail  about  without  help  from  an  expert. 


How  to  Lace  a  Belt. 


The  belts  in  country  mills  and  in  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  are  often  very  badly  laced,  it  being  a  matter 
to  which  few  mechanics,  and  still  fewer  farmers, 
give  sufficient  care.  If  a  belt  is  not  properly  laced, 
it  will  not  run  true  or  evenly,  and  there  is  loss  of 
power.  When  tread-powers  are  used,  a  badly  laced 
belt  may  cause  an  ac¬ 
cident  to  the  horses  by 
flying  off  or  by  break¬ 
ing  ;  this  can  hardly 
happen  if  the  belts  are 
properly  laced.  Acci¬ 
dents  do  occur  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  to  cause  an 
unfounded  prejudice 
against  tread-powers,  and  the  cause  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  the  slipping,  flying  off,  or  parting,  of  the  belt 
through  bad  lacing.  To  lace  a  belt  properly,  its 
ends  should  be  cut  exactly  true  ;  a  square  should 
be  used  to  do  this  to  make  sure  work.  A  row  of 
holes  should  be  made  with  a  proper  punch,  smooth¬ 
ly  and  evenly,  and  not  cut  with  a  knife  and  made 
unevenly  and  with  broken  ragged  edges.  Then  a 
second  row  of  holes,  smaller  than  the  first,  is 
punched  directly  behind  the  first,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  lace  should 
be  cut  eight  times  as  long  as  the  belt  is  wide,  and 
before  it  is  used  should  be  well  stretched.  The 
lacing  should  be  begun 
from  the  inside  of  the 
belt.  The  lace  is  put 
through  the  holes  near¬ 
est  the  end  in  opposite 
ends  of  the  belt,  com¬ 
mencing  at  one  edge, 
and  drawn  up  until  the 
ends  of  the  belt  are  F1&-  2'-TjrpER  SIDE- 
brought  together,  and  the  ends  of  the  lace  are  of 
equal  length  on  the  outside  of  the  belt.  The  ends 
of  the  lace  are  then  passed  across  and  put  through 
the  same  holes  from  the  outside  to  the  inside,  and 
then  brought  up  again  as  at  first  outside  of  the  belt. 
The  ends  are  then  put  through  the  holes  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  them,  and  then  through  the  first  holes, 
and  are  drawn  tight.  One  set  of  holes  is  now  laced, 
and  the  lace  is  outside 
the  belt.  The  ends  are 
then  crossed  and  pass¬ 
ed  down  the  next  holes 
of  the  first  row,  and 
the  lacing  repeated  as 
before  until  the  whole 

is  complete.  The  whele 
Fig.  3.  UNDER  SIDE.  lacing  win  be  ^  ex. 

cept  that  there  will  be  three  thicknesses  of  lace 
at  the  edges  of  the  belt,  and  but  two  in  the  inner 
holes.  This,  however,  is  an  advantage,  as  the  edges 
of  the  belt  should  always  be  laced  firmly.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  inside  of  the  belt  when  laced,  and  fig.  3 
the  outside.  Care  should  be  taken  to  fasten  the 
lace  well  by  a  firm  knot  upon  the  outside.  Laced 
jn  this  manner,  a  belt  will  run  true  and  smoothly. 


Fig.  1. — ENDS  OF  BELT. 
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A  Cheap  and  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 


I  c 


A  few  years  ago  the  writer,  when  in  Kentucky, 
6aw  a  method  of  cooking  corn  in  the  ear,  and  other 
feed  for  hogs,  which  may  be  used  by  farmers  who 
have  not  the  means  to  buy  any  of  the  more  econom¬ 
ical  but  more  costly  kinds  of  cooking  apparatus. 
It  is  built  on  the  ground,  of  stone  or  brick,  or 
where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  as  out  on  some  of 
the  new  prairies,  a  pit  may  be  dug  in  the  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  furnace  may  be  6ix  or  more  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  or  18  inches  high. 
A  feeding  door  for  fuel,  ( a 
fig.  1),  is  made  at  one  end, 
and  a  chimney  or  stove  pipe, 
(c  fig.  1),  is  built  at  the  other 
end.  About  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  the  door  a 
wall,  (6),  is  built  across  the 
furnace  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
This  is  to  throw  the  fire  up 
to  the  boiler,  thus  economiz¬ 
ing  the  heat  and  saving  fuel. 
The  boiler  is  placed  upon 
the  fire  pit.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron  3  inches 
larger  every  way  than  the  in¬ 
tended  size  of  the  boiler.  A 
box  frame  of  plank  2  inches 


b 


CL 


Fig.  1.  GROUND  PLAN. 


thick  and  8  inches  wide,  is  made  and  set  upon 
the  sheet  iron.  The  edges  of  the  iron  are  turned 
up  around  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame,  and 
nailed  closely  with  broad-headed  nails,  so  as  to  be 
water-tight.  The  furnace,  if  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
is  then  banked  up  on  three  sides  with  earth,  by 
which  it  is  made  tight,  and  the  heat  is  retained. 
Five  or  six  dollars  will  be  about  all  the  outlay,  as 
the  wall  may  be  built  up  dry  or  laid  in  tempered 
clay  and  renewed  at  each  feeding  season.  Brush¬ 
wood,  chips,  weeds,  corn  cobs,  or  even  ropes  of 
coarse  prairie-hay  may  be  used  as  fuel,  and  but  lit- 


Fig.  2.— FEED  COOKER. 


tie  fuel  is  required  if  the  pit  is  made  tight  and 
built  with  the  cross  wall.  A  boiler  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  may  be  made  to  last  several  years  if  it  is  taken 
up  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  when  not  in  use. 


Reclaiming  Peat  Swamps  and  Wet 
Prairie. 

A  subscriber  in  Illinois,  not  far  from  Chicago, 
has  a  wet  section  of  prairie  upon  his  hands,  and  as 
a  largie  number  have  similar  lands,  that  they  wish 
to  reclaim,  we  give  the  case  to  our  readers.  He 
says :  “  The  question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
our  hundreds  of  acres  of  low,  marshy,  peat  land  ? 
It  is  a  matter  of  experiment  with  all  of  us  so  far, 
and  within  the  last  three  years,  they  have  become 
so  dry  that  the  most  of  them  would  bear  up  a  team 
without  drainage.  Scarifying  the  surface  and  sow¬ 
ing  with  grass  seed  does  not  seem  to  answer.  I 


have  120  acres  of  this  peat  land,  in  which  I  can  find 
no  bottom.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  vegetable 
matter  partially  decayed.  I  have  deepened  the 
outlet  about  four  feet,  and  cut  large  open  ditches 
about  six  feet  wide  and  three  deep.  After  drain¬ 
ing  last  fall,  I  plowed  about  sixty  acres,  and  this  is 


Chicken  Coops  Made  from  Barrels. 

Very  good  Chicken  Coops  may  be  made  of  old 
flour  or  fruit  barrels.  One  way  in  which  they  may 
be  made,  is  by  removing  the  hoops  from  one  endp 


Fig.  1.— A  new  tore  dairt  barn. — (Seepage  140.) 


as  far  as  I  have  got.  Have  I  sunk  the  water  low 
enough  or  too  low  to  raise  a  crop  ?  Then,  if  I  plant 
my  crop  in  this  light  soil,  what  will  become  of  my 
potatoes  when  the  surface  becomes  so  dry  that  the 
wind  will  blow  it  away  ?  How  dry  will  this  soil 
get  ?  Last  season  when  the  grass  grew  it  dried 
down  two  feet  or  more.” 

There  are  large  tracks  of  land  of  this  character  in 
the  prairie  regions  that  have  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion  thus  far,  because  there  have  been  unlimited 
quantities  of  cheap  uplands  all  around  them,  all 
ready  for  the  plow.  It  would  not  pay  to  drain 
such  lands  at  a  cost  of  forty  dollars  an  acre,  while 
adjoining  dry  prairie  could  be  bought  for  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  an  acre.  But  as  the  population  has 
increased,  and  farms  have  risen  in  value  to  fifty 
and  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  the  possibility  of 
reclaiming  these  wet  places  has  attracted  attention. 
They  are  as  rich  as  the  adjoining  lands,  and  proba¬ 
bly  richer,  if  they  can  be  drained  and  made  solid 
enough  to  bear  up  teams.  Our  subscriber  lives 
near  good  markets,  and  the  land  is  appreciating  in 
value.  The  time  has  probably  come  when  it  will 
pay  him  to  drain  his  land  thoroughly,  and  cultivate 
it  in  the  ordinary  crops  of  the  farm.  The  question 
is  one  of  drainage,  which  he  can  easily  decide  for 
himself.  The  land  now  is  without  value.  If  he 
can  drain  it  for  forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  make  it 
pay  the  interest  on  twice  that  sum,  he  has  a  good 
job,  and  can  afford  to  use  capital  freely  in  ditches 
and  drain  tile.  The  surface  draining  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  only  a  partial  success  can  be  gained 
with  this.  The  proper  thing  to  be  done  is  to  have 
the  whole  bog  thoroughly  drained  with  tile.  This 
would  cost,  in  the  older  states,  near  a  tile  factory, 
about  forty  dollars  an  acre.  The  outlet,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  should  be  at  least  five  feet  deep,  the  main 
drains  four,  and  the  cross  drains  at  least  three  in 
the  shOalest  places  in  the  center  of  the  plats  where 
they  commence.  As  the  water  is  drained  off,  the 
surface  of  the  swamp  will  grow  compact  and  find  a 
lower  level.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  this 
sinking  in  laying  the  tile.  Drainage  will  increase 
the  moisture  of  the  land  in  summer,  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  the  use  of  the  roller,  will  help  to  make  it 
more  compact.  Chicago  probably  contains  the 
draining  material,  and  the  engineers,  who  can  tell 
him  what  the  job  would  cost.  He  will  find  works 
op  drainage  in  our  list  of  Agricultural  Books. 


and  putting  them  inside,  in  such  a  maimer  that  the 
staves  are  forced  apart  on  one  side,  as  shown  in  fig. 
1.  The  barrel  is  set  on  the  ground,  with  the  opened 
staves  downward.  On  the  other  side  of  the  barrel 


the  staves  should  be  kept  close  together  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  both  against  the  weather  and  vermin.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  cut  through  each  alternate  stave,  m 
lines,  about  3  inches  from  each  other.  The  halves 


Fig.  2. —COOP,  BY  SAWING  OUT  STAVES. 


of  the  barrels  then  taken  apart,  and  set  bottom  up¬ 
wards,  make  very  good  coops  as  shown  at  fig.  2.  If 
a  piece  of  leather  is  fastened  upon  the  top  of  one 
of  these  coops,  so  as  to  form  a  handle,  it  may¬ 
be  lifted  and  moved  to  fresh  ground  very  readily-. 
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A  Dairy  Barn. 

- <► - 

An  Oliio  correspondent  asks  for  a  plan  for  a  dairy 
barn,  in  which  100  cows  may  he  kept.  Recently 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some  milk  dairy 
farms  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  were  pleased 
with  the  convenience  of  the  barns  and  stables, 
built  by  some  of  the  largest  farmers,  after  long 
experience  had  shown  what  could  best  meet  their 
needs.  The  business  is  almost  wholly  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  the  New  York  market,  and  some 
of  the  barns  are  made  to  accommodate  80  to  over 
100  cows.  The  general  style  of  the  best  of  these 
barns  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 


tions.  Figure  1  (which  is  given  on  page  139) 
represents  the  elevation  of  the  barn.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  which  the  basement 
stable  is  placed.  The  basement  is  of  stone,  and 
9  feet  high.  The  barn  is  20  feet  high  above 
the  basement,  80  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide.  The 
yard  is  surrounded  with  a  stonewall,  and  a  manure 
pit  is  dug  under  the  center  of  the  building,  large 
enough  to  back  a  wagon  into.  No  manure  is  kept 
in  the  yard,  which  is  thus  always  clean  and  neat, 
but  it  is  raked  into  a  wagon,  which  is  backed  into 
the  pit  to  receive  it,  every  morning,  and  carted 
away.  Nothing  is  thus  left  to  taint  the  air  around 
the  stable,  and  to  vitiate  the  purity  of  the  milk. 
At  the  left  of  the  yard,  adjoining  the  stable-,  is  a 
spring-house,  in  -which  the  milk  is  rapidly  cooled, 
and  kept  cool  until  the  time  for  shipment.  Behind 
the  spring -house,  and  immediately  at  one  end  of 
the  barn,  is  the  pit  for  storing  brewer’s  grains,  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  feed  consists.  These  grains, 
purchased  from  the  ale  breweries,  contain  a  large 
portion  of  corn  meal,  which  is  now  extensively 
used  in  brewing,  and  are  both  nutritious  and  whole¬ 
some  food.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  brew¬ 
er’s  grains  are  either  unhealthy  or  improper  food, 
or  tend  to  produce  any  but  the  best  of  milk. 
Grains  are  simply  crushed  malt,  which  has  been 
deprived  of  its  sugar  by  the  process  of  mashing, 
and  contain,  when  in  a  dry  condition,  only  very 
little  less  milk-producing  nutriment  than  the  barley 
from  which  they  were  made,  the  loss  being  chiefly 
starch  or  carbonaceous  matter.  The  daily  ration 
given  to  the  cows  upon  these  milk  farms,  is  usually  | 
half  a  bushel  of  grains,  in  which  there  is  a  eonsid- 
erable  portion  of  corn  meal,  and  six  to  eight  quarts 
of  dry  corn  meal,  with  as  much  hay  as  they  care  to 
eat.  Where  no  grains  arc  fed,  the  ration  is  8  quarts 
of  com  meal  with  hay.  The  pit  in  which  the 
grains  are  stored,  is  a  deep  cellar,  walled  with 
stone  and  cement,  and  covered  with  a  roof.  A 
door  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  opens  into  the 
stable,  and  permits  the  removal  of  the  grains  as 
maybe  needed.  In  this  pit  several  thousand  bush¬ 
els  of  grains  may  be  stored,  and  being  packed 
down  closely,  and. kept  from  access  of  air,  maybe 
preserved  in  good  order  for  months.  It  is  upon  a 
similar  plan  to  this,  that  French  farmers  are  now 
preserving  their  corn-fodder  in  a  green  state,  until 
the  new  crop  comes  in.  The  basement  has  four 
doors,  and  is  amply  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
floor  is  divided  in  the  center  by  a  wido  feed-pas¬ 
sage,  upon  each  side  of  which  are  stanchions  to  hold 
the  cows.  There  are  no  feed  troughs,  but  the  feed  is 
placed  upon  the  floor  before  each  cow.  The  stanch¬ 
ions  arc  made  of  oak,  are  self  fastening  by  means 
of  an  iron  loop,  which  is  lifted  as  the  stanchion  is 
closed,  by  its  beveled  end,  and  falls  over  it,  holding 
It  securely.  The  space  between  the  stanchions  for 
the  cow’s  neck,  is  six  inches.  Each  cow  has  a  space 
of  three  feet,  and  there  are  no  stalls  or  partitions 
between  them.  The  floor,  upon  which  the  cows 
stand,  is  41  feet  wide;  behind  this  is  a  manure-gut¬ 


ter,  18  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  and  behind 
the  gutter  a  passage  of  3  feet  and  6  inches  ;  in  all 
giving  a  space  of  14  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
feed-passage  to  the  walls  upon  either  side.  This  is 
shown  in  fig.  2  in  plan,  and  in  section  in  fig.  3,  in 
which  a  is  the  grains-pit,  b,  the  spring-house,  c,  the 
feed-passage,  and  d  the  manure-gutters.  The  barn- 
floor  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

There  are  four  bays  and 
three  floors.  Two  of 
these  floors  have  slide- 
doors,  opening  into  the 
barn-yard,  and  spacious 
windows  above  them, 
as  seen  in  fig.  1.  Hay- 
shoots  are  made  in  the 
floors,  by  which  hay  is 
thrown  down  into  the 
feed -passage.  These,  Rig.  3.— section. 
which  are  shown  at  e,  e, 

fig.  3,  also  serve  for  ventilation,  in  connection  with 
the  cupolas  upon  the  roof.  The  most  complete  barn 
in  this  locality  of  good  barns  that  we  visited,  is  that 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pow'ell,  at  Unionville,  who  keeps  180 
cows,  but  as  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sketch¬ 
ing  that  one,  we  made  drawings  of  one  upon  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  plan,  however,  owned  by 
Mr.  Brady,  of  Katonah.  To  visit  these  dairies 
would  be  instructive  to  dairymen  of  other  districts, 
but  most  especially  to  those  who  consume  the 
milk,  and  who  have  been  taught  to  look  with  in¬ 
discriminate  suspicion  and  dread  upon  all  milk 
which  comes  to  the  cities,  as  springing  from  sources 
that  are  objectionable,  if  not  unwholsome,  for  in  no 
dairy  that  we  ever  visited  have  we  seen  greater 


cleanliness,  better  feeding,  more  attention  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  cows,  greater  system 
and  care  in  the  manipulation  of  the  milk,  nor  have 
we  ever  tasted  richer  or  better  milk,  than  in  the 
dairies  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned. 


Another  Sliding  Gate. 


Sliding  Gates  have  been  found  to  be  so  useful  and 
convenient,  that  scores  of  patents  have  been  taken 
out  for  various  styles  of  them.  A  kind  that  is  not 
patented,  and  never  can  be  legally,  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  It  is  intended  to  go  with  a  board 
fence,  although  it  may  be  covered  with  pickets,  and 
used  with  a  picket  fence.  It  is  made  of  fence 
boards.  There  are  no  mortices  or  framing  about  it. 
The  posts  are  double  strips,  which  are  fastened  on 


each  side  of  the  bars  by  wrought  nails,  or  carriage 
bolts,  and  a  brace  is  fastened  to  the  bars  and  posts. 
A  small  wheel,  or  roller,  is  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  each  post,  and  a  board  is  laid  down  for  them  to 
run  upon.  To  keep  the  gate  in  place,  a  post  is 
driven  into  the  ground  a  few  inches  from  one  of  the 
fence  posts,  and  two  round  wooden  pins  are  put 
through  both  the  posts  to  hold  them  together.  The 
gate  moves  upon  the  rollers,  and  does  not  slide 
upon  the  pins.  The  principle  upon  which  this  gate 
is  made,  has  been  applied  to  barn  doors  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  as  it  is  not  really  a  slide-gate,  or 


such  as  is  usually  called  a  slide-gate,  it  conflicts 
with  none  of  the  patents  by  which  so  many  farmers 
are  continually  annoyed.  The  fastening  is  a  catch 
loosely  pivoted  upon  a  carriage  bolt  passed  through 
the  post  of  the  gate,  and  which  slides  over  and 
hooks  to  a  carriage  bolt  or  pin  in  the  fence  post,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving. 


The  Management  of  Young  Turkeys. 

- O - 

The  turkey  crop  is  growing  in  importance  every 
year,  especially  in  the  older  States,  and  without 
doubt  increasing  in  size  and  profit.  Flocks  aver¬ 
aging  13  to  14  pounds,  dressed  for  the  eastern 
markets,  which  requires  the  removal  of  crop  and 
entrails,  are  not  uncommon.  On  many  farms  it  is 
a  reliable  source  of  income,  yielding  from  two 
hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  annually.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  success  of  farmers,  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  skill  in  managing  the  young 
birds.  The  first  step  in  raising  turkeys  is  to  have 
them  well  born.  And  to  this  end  the  stock  should 
be  carefully  selected,  whether  it  is  young  or  old. 
We  prefer  an  adult  cock,  from  23  to  35  pounds,  and 
if  we  had  such  a  bird,  should  keep  him  for  three  or 
four  years  without  change.  If  a  cockerel  is  used, 
he  should  weigh  from  29  to  25  pounds  at  eight 
months  old.  If  he  reaches  thirty  pounds,  or  about 
that,  in  his  second  autumn,  he  is  a  good  bird  to 
breed  from  for  the  next  four  or  five  years.  The 
male  bird,  of  whatever  variety,  should  be  as  per¬ 
fect  as  possible  in  plumage,  in  shape,  and  in  weight. 
If  a  strong,  healthy  bird,  and  well  bred,  he  will 
leave  his  mark  upon  every  one  of  his  offspring, 
however  large  the  flock.  As  a  single  act  fertilizes 
a  whole  clutch  of  eggs,  one  gobbler  is  sufficient  for 
15  to  20  hens,  and  that  is  as  many  as  is  desirable  to 
keep  on  any  farm,  however  large.  Some  of  our 
most  successful  breeders  keep  only  10  or  12  hens. 
In  selecting  hens  we  prefer  yearlings  to  pullets, 
and  if  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  should  keep 
them  four  or  five  years.  They  lay  larger  eggs  and 
bring  stronger  chicks.  If  pullets  are  taken,  use 
nothing  under  13  pounds  at  eight  months  old,  and 
if  15-pound  birds  can  be  had  by  paying  double 
prices  for  them,  secure  them  by  all  means.  The 
larger  the  adult  hens  the  better.  The  hens  should  be 
put  with  the  gobbler  as  soon  after  February  1st  as 
possible  in  the  northern  states.  They  will  not  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  before  the  last  of  March.  They  should 
have  nests  prepared  for  them  near  the  house  or 
bam,  in  an  old  barrel  or  box,  that  can  be  closed  at 
night,  so  as  to  protect  the  bird  while  sitting  upon 
her  eggs.  If  the  nest  is  covered  with  brash  or  old 
boards,  so  as  to  be  screened  from  observation,  they 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  resort  to  it.  They  will 
require  some  watching  as  the  laying  season  ap¬ 
proaches,  to  prevent  them  straying  into  the  woods. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  they  should 
lay  near  the  house,  where  they  can  be  protected 
while  sitting.  The  eggs  should  be  earned  into  the 
house  as  fast  as  laid,  be  placed  in  a  large  flat  dish, 
and  be  turned  bottom-side  up  every  day.  When 
the  brooding  season  comes  on,  place  from  15  to  17 
eggs  under  each  hen.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  box 
or  barrel  every  night,  and  keep  food  near  the  nest, 
or  watch  for  the  bird  every  day  as  she  comes  off, 
to  see  that  she  is  well  fed.  The  eggs,  if  well  cared 
for,  hatch  with  more  uniformity  than  those  of  any 
other  domestic  fowls.  Let  her  take  her  own  time 
to  leave  her  nest  with  her  young  ones.  When  the 
mother  bird  is  ready  to  take  the  field,  put  the 
young  ones  in  a  triangular  pen,  made  of  boards 
about  12  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  set  up  edge¬ 
wise.  This  pen  will  restrain  the  young  ones  for 
ten  days  or  more,  and  when  they  can  fly  over  the 
boards,  it  will  be  safe  to  give  them  more  liberty. 
Feed  at  first  with  hard  boiled  egg,  or  with  beef 
chopped  fine.  Also  give  them  coarse  ground  In¬ 
dian  meal  scalded,  and  mixed  with  milk.  This 
meal  and  milk,  as  much  as  they  will  eat  clean,  is 
about  the  best  food  they  can  have  for  a  mouth  or 
six  weeks.  If  well  fed  early  every  morning,  which 
means  as  soon  as  birds  come  off  from  their  roosts, 
they  will  not  wander  much  in  the  wet  grass.  As 
the  sun  gets  up  they  should  be  driven  afield,  if  they 
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do  not  g©  of  their  own  accord.  After  about  six 
weeks  they  will  get  nearly  all  their  living  in  the 
fields  and  woods.  If  fed  regularly  at  night  they 
will  come  home  early  and  go  to  roost.  They  should 
be  seen  and  counted  every  night  upon  the  roost. 
Particular  attention  in  these  small  things  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  measure  of  success  in  turkey-raising. 

-  —  .O'  m  - 

About  Snake’s  Eggs. 

BY  PROP.  O.  BROWN  GOODE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Christian,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  writes: 
u  I  have  several  times  killed  water  snakes,  which, 
when  opened,  contained  upwards  of  twenty  good 
sized  young  snakes,  from  six  to  seven  inches  long. 
Last  summer,  after  pulling  out  a  large  stump,  we 
found  twenty-seven  eggs,  which  we  broke,  finding 
in  each  a  well  developed  young  snake  about  nine 
inches  long  ;  afterwards  we  found  and  killed  two 
snakes  near  the  same  place,  about  four  feet  long, 
and  resembling  the  snakes  in  the  eggs,  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  they,  deposited  the  eggs.  I  am  satisfied  that 
some  snakes  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  while 
others  lay  eggs.  Now  is  there  any  other  class  of 
animals  which  have  more  than  one  way  of  repro¬ 
ducing  their  young.” 

Mr.  Christian  has  determined  for  himself  a  fact 
which  has  long  been  known  to  naturalists.  Some 
snakes  do  lay  eggs,  while  others  give  birth  to  living 
young,  yet  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  may 
at  first  appear.  We  all  know  that  every  animal,  in 
Its  earliest  stages  of  development's  enclosed  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  an  egg.  That-  all  life  is  produced 
from  eggs,  “  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo”,  is  an  adage 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  times,  and  modem 
investigations  have  confirmed  its  truth. 

Animals  are  either  viviparous ,  oviparous,  or  ovo- 
viviparous.  The  first  class  includes  all  the  highest 
animals,  the  mammals ,  or  those  which  suckle  their 
young  ;  and  in  these  the  young  animal  derives  its 
nourishment  from  the  system  of  its  parent,  until 
it  is  strong  enough  for  an  independent  life.  In  the 
other  two  classes,  which  ought  really  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one,  the  young  animal  is  walled  up  at  an 
early  period  withiu  the  outer  coverings  of  the  egg, 
and  as  it  is  now  entirely  separated  from  the  paren¬ 
tal  system,  it  is  nourished  by  a  supply  of  nutritious 
material  stored  up  within  the  egg,  and  which  we 
call  the  yolk.  When  the  young  animal  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  grown  to  care  for  itself,  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
is  all  used,  it  bursts  the  envelope  of  the  egg,  and 
is  born.  To  this  class  belong  birds,  reptiles, 
batrachians  (frogs,  toads,  etc.),  fishes,  insects, 
crustaceans  (crabs  and  lobsters),  worms,  mollusks, 
and  all  the  lower  animals.  Oviparous  animals  are 
those  which  “  lay  ”  their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the 
warmth  of  the  parent’s  body,  as  in  most  birds  ;  by 
the  warmth  or  the  soil  or  sun,  as  in  reptiles  ;  or  by 
the  warmth  of  the  water,  as  in  fishes.  Ovo-vivipar- 
ous  animals,  are  those  which  do  not  lay  their  eggs, 
but  retain  them  until  the  envelopes  are  broken,  so 
that  the  young  are  born  alive.  The  casual  observer 
would  be  very  likely  to  call  these  viviparous,  but  a 
study  of  their  anatomy  shows  us  that  they  are  very 
close  to  the  ovipara  ;  in  fact,  the  only  difference  is 
this,  that  the  egg  is  delayed  a  little  longer  in  the 
former,  so  that  it  is  hatched  just  before  it  is  laid. 
This  point  established,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  it  is  “that  some  snakes  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  while  others  lay  eggs.”  I  know 
of  a  case  where  one  of  our  common  striped  snakes 
(. Eutaenia  sirtalis)  was  kept  in  confinement,  and 
having  no  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs, 
retained  them  until  after  they  were  hatched,  thus 
giving  birth  to  its  young  alive.  The  same  thing 
has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  common  English 
lizard,  ( Lacerta  agilis),  which  is  also  usually  ovipar¬ 
ous.  We  find  the  same  thing  in  other  groups  of 
animals  ;  thu3  many  of  the  sharks  and  skates  of 
our  sea  coast,  are  oviparous,  while  others  bring 
forth  their  young  alive.  The  minnows  ( Cyprino- 
dentidce)  of  our  brooks,  show  the  same  differences 
of  habits,  and  parallel  cases  occur  among  frogs, 
snails,  insects,  and  worms. 

I  can  not  state  which  of  our  species  of  snakes 
are  oviparous  or  ovo^viviparous,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  nobody  knows.  It  is  possible  for  the 


readers  of  the  Agriculturist  to  make  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  contributions  to  science,  by  telling  what  they 
have  seen.  The  breeding  habits  of  most  of  the 
reptiles  of  North  America  are  totally  unknown.  We 
know  that  the  Rattlesnakes,  the  Copperheads,  the 
Massaugas,  the  Mocassons,  and  some  of  the  water 
snakes  are  usually  ovo-viviparous,  and  that  the 
Smooth  Blacksnake,  {Bascanian constrictor),  the  Milk 
or  House-snakes,  (different  species  of  Ophibolus), 
some  of  the  Bull-snakes,  (species  of  Pityophis),  the 
Grass-snake,  ( Liopeltis  vernulis),  and  one  or  two 
other  kinds,  are  usually  oviparous,  but  of  three- 
fourths  of  our  snakes  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

It  is  probable  that  the  young  water  snakes  which 
Mr.  Christian  found  inside  of  the  larger  ones,  had 
been  swallowed  for  temporary  protection,  and 
would  soon  have  crawled  out  of  their  parent’s 
mouth,  had  they  not  been  prevented.  The  new-born 
w^ter  snake- is  not  so  long  as  six  or  seven  inches. 

I A  year  or  two  ago,  the  readers  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  contributed  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  which 
went  far  to  settle  the  question,  “  Do  snakes  swallow 
their  young?  ”  Every  farmer,  and  every  farmer’s 
boy,  and  frequently  the  girls,  can  do  something  to 
add  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  so  if  they  only  knew  how.  In  this 
article  Prof.  Goode  tells  us  one  thing  that  they  can 
do — to  observe  the  manner  in  which  snakes  repro¬ 
duce,  and  other  methods  will  be  pointed  out  in  due 
time.  To  be  very  useful  to  science,  one  needs  only 
a  good  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  determination  to  use 
them.  Record  only  what  is  seen,  but  do  not  see  a 
part,  and  infer  how  the  rest  may  be.  The  books 
are  full  of  inaccurate  observations,  made  by  per¬ 
sons  who  tell  more  than  they  see.  While  we  expect 
aid  from  those  who  can  make  observations  in  the 
field,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  would  like  to  aid  them, 
and  if  they  come  across  things  in  regard  to  animals 
of  all  kinds,  or  plants,  that  they  would  like  to  have 
explained,  they  must  send  us  their  questions.  Ed.] 


Manure  from  the  Sea— Fish-Scrap. 

The  Menhaden  Oil  and  Guano  Company  report 
50,976  tons  of  scrap  made  in  the  whole  country 
last  season.  This  we  believe  is  a  larger  product 
than  was  ever  made  upon  our  coast  in  any  one 
year.  It  took  to  make  this  quantity  of  manure 
1,474,638  barrels  of  fish.  Reckoning  200  fish  to  the 
barrel,  this  would  give  294,927,600  as  the  annual 
catch  of  bony  fish.  The  number  of  fishermen  em¬ 
ployed  is  1,567 ;  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture,  871 ;  vessels  engaged 
in  the  business,  283 ;  steamers,  25 ;  factories, 
64;  amount  of  capital  invested,  $2,500,000.  The 
oil  extracted  from  the  fish  was  3,372,837  gal¬ 
lons — worth  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
The  scrap  at  the  factories  is  worth  about  13  dollars 
a  ton,  making  over  $600,000,  or  $2,100,000  as  the 
annual  return  for  the  Menhaden  fishery.  About 
30,000  tons  of  Peruvian  guano  are  annually  used  in 
this  countrv,  for  which  fish-scrap  is  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  ammoniated  superphosphates  draw 
their  ammonia  very  largely  from  fish-scrap.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  immense  slaughter  of  the  Men¬ 
haden  every  year,  there  seems  to  be  no  appreciable 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  It  is  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with  the  destruction 
wrought  among  them  by  sharks  and  other  voraci¬ 
ous  fishes.  This  wealth  drawn  from  the  sea  by  the 
Menhaden  fishery  furnishes  us  with  one  of  our 
most  valuable  fertilizers.  Thus  the  waste  of  our 
farms  carried  off  by  every  stream  that  runs  to  the 
sea  is  in  this  manner  partially  restored. 


Field  Beans. — The  bean  crop  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  a  rotation,  not  only  for  its  profit,  but  for  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  soil.  It  takes  little  from  the  soil ;  is 
a  cleaning  crop  ;  requires  little  outlay  for  seed,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  ground  but  a  short  time,  and  may  follow 
a  crop  of  clover  the  same  season,  if  an  early  ripen¬ 
ing  variety  is  chosen.  The  “  Medium  ”  ripens 
early,  is  hardy,  but  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
“  Marrow.”  The  “  Marrow  ”  is  very  productive  on 
a  good  soil,  and  is  a  popular  market  variety.  If 
properly  harvested,  the  haulm  is  much  relished  by 
sheep,  and  is  nutritious.  The  bean  when  ground 


with  corn  or  oats,  is  readily  eaten,  and  when  cooked 
pigs  will  accept  it  with  avidity.  No  food  is  bettei 
for  a  growing  animal,  nor  contains  more  flesh¬ 
forming  elements  than  this  bean.  The  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  that  beans  may  be  grown  with  profit  upon 
a  soil  too  poor  for  any  other  crop,  is  erroneous. 


Practice  and  Science  Agree. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ASA  GRAY. 

Sometimes  practice  and  science  seem  to  be  at  va¬ 
riance,  but  after  a  while  they  make  it  up  and  come 
to  a  good  understanding.  Practice  has  always  said 
that  vegetable  mold  was  a  good  thing  to  have  in 
the  soil,  and  that  somehow  or  other  plants  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  nitrogenous  nourishment  from  it. 
The  proof  of  it  was  in  the  crops.  The  gardener 
thought  the  same,  and  his  pot  plants  gave  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  of  it.  He  has  gone  on,  saving  his 
leaf-mold,  and  gathering  it  where  he  could,  and 
putting  his  plants  in  it  all  the  same,  while  the  chem¬ 
ists  were  proving  to  their  satisfaction  that  humus 
did  not  amount  to  much,  and  even  have  “  seem¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  a  fertile  garden  soil  has  little, 
if  any,  more  power  than  so  much  sand  to  supply 
plants  with  nitrogen.”  They  could  not  find  that  the 
combined  nitrogen  ever  got  into  the  form  of  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrates.  At  last  it  has  occurred  to  one 
of  the  chemists,  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  to  test 
the  matter  by  growing  plants  in  pots,  in  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  way,  supplying  them  with  different  quanti¬ 
ties  of  vegetable  mold,  and  withholding  it  from 
others  of  the  same  sorts,  and  then  chemically  ana- 
lizing  the  plant  to  see  what  it  had  got.  This  has 
been  done  by  Prof.  Storer,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
result  will  be  found  in  the  last  (third)  part  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution.  It  comes  out 
clear  that  plants  do  get  a  deal  of  nitrogenous  food 
from  vegetable  mold,  just  as  the  practical  people 
thought ;  although  how  it  comes  about  still  puz¬ 
zles  the  chemists.  An  important  paper  by  Mr. 
Armsby,  of  the  Sheffield  School,  discussed  last 
summer  at  the  Hartford  meeting  of  the  American 
Association,  comes  to  the  same  upshot,  finds  the 
gain  unequivocal,  but  yet  cannot  trace  it  into  the 
form  either  of  nitric  acid  or  ammonia.  Of  course, 
vegetable  mold  will  not  do  everything,  and  good 
farming  can  be  carried  on  without  it,  when  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilizers  can  be  had,  and  its  powers  may 
sometimes  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  proper  ad¬ 
ditions.  But  vegetable  mold,  especially  in  cool 
climates,  where  it  most  accumulates,  and  where 
also  it  is  more  useful  than  in  warm  climates,  is  a 
store  that  nature  has  been  an  immense  while  in 
gathering,  and  which  it  costs  nothing  to  use.  Now, 
after  hearing  it  depreciated  by  the  chemists  of  late 
years,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  one  of  them  come  to  the 
conclusion  :  “  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  for 
the  present  support  of  agricultural  crops,  the  vast 
stores  of  vegetable  mold  that  have  accumulated 
in  the  soil  through  the  decay  of  many  generations 
of  plants,  constitute  a  more  abundant  and  more 
important  source  of  nitrogenized  plant-food  than 
any  other.” 

The  Arizona  Quail— Gambel’s  Partridge. 

There  are  three  plumed  quads,  or  partridges  as 
some  call  them,  in  our  territory  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  high  table  lands  of  Western  Texas  : 
the  Mountain  Quail  of  California,  which  has  a 
crest  of  two  slender  feathers  pointing  backwards, 
(Oreortyx)  ;  the  Valley  Quail  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  Arizona  Quail ;  the  last  two  have  a 
crest  of  several  feathers,  curved  forward,  and  be¬ 
long  to  a  different  genus,  Lophortyx.  The  Arizona 
species  having  been  discovered  in  1841,  by  Dr. 
Gambel,  it  is  named  in  his  honor  L.  Gambeli.  The 
first  introduction  of  these  birds  into  the  collection 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  London,  some  two  years 
ago,  made  a  great  sensation  among  naturalists,  and 
they  were  very  carefully  figured  by  the  Field,  in 
an  engraving,  a  portion  of  which  we  use.  The 
bird  is  about  the  bulk  of  the  common  quail  of  the 
eastern  states,  but  is  longer.  The  male  has  the 
chin  and  throat  jet-black,  bordered  with  a  sharp 
white  line ;  there  is  along  the  sides  of  the  crown 
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ARIZONA  QUAIL,  OR  GAMBEL’S  PARTRIDG  E . — {Lophortyx  Gambeli.) 


a  white  line,  which  is  bordered  above  with  black ; 
the  crown  above  this  line  is  of  a  fine  chestnut 
color ;  the  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bird,  is  a  pure  clear  ash ;  the  edging  of  the 
inner  quills,  white  ;  the  breast  like  the  back, 
the  under  parts  whitish,  with  a  large  pure 
black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  belly ;  the 
sides  rich  purplish  chestnut,  with  sharp  white 
stripes.  The  crest  is  of  a  glossy  jet-black, 
averaging  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
sometimes  reaching  two  inches,  varying  in  the 
number  of  its  feathers,  but  five  or  six  is  the 
average;  these  all  arise  from  a  single  point, 
just  behind  the  white  line  of  the  crown,  the 
plume  or  web  of  the  feather  being  folded  back, 
so  that  the  shaft  of  the  feather  forms  the  for¬ 
ward  edge;  each  feather  is  folded  upon  the 
one  behind  it,  and  the  whole  crest  curved  grace¬ 
fully  forward.  The  female  has  a  shorter  crest, 
rarely  over  an  inch  long,  lacks  the  very  distinct 
head  markings  of  the  male,  and  is  without  the 
black  spot  upon  the  belly.  Its  common  note 
is  a  sort  of  bell-like  “  chink,”  though  Dr. 
Elliott  Coues,  whose  description  we  have  con¬ 
densed,  says  it  has  at  breeding-time  a  “  song,” 


which  he  compares  to  that  of  a  consumptive 
crow,  weary  of  life.  This  bird  is  found  through¬ 
out  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  is  regarded  by  sportsmen  as  more 
difficult  to  shoot  upon  the  wing  than  the  com¬ 
mon  quail,  as  when  once  flushed  the  flock 
scatters  in  all  directions.  Its  flesh  is  of  the  most 
delicious  quality.  The  writer  has  seen  this  bird 
in  that  most  dreary  and  desolate  country,  now 
by  the  Gadsden  purchase  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Arizona,  abundant  and  plump  in  places  so 
arid,  that  scarcely  any  other  animals  than 
“horned  frogs”  were  to  be  seen,  and  where 
vegetation  was  so  scanty,  that  it  could  not  be 
very  choice  in  its  food ;  they  are  said,  however, 
to  be  still  more  abundant  in  the  thickets  of 
creek  bottoms,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  quail,  while  not  a  brilliant,  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  bird,  and  of  a  remarka¬ 
bly  graceful  carriage ;  the  plume  is  sometimes 
bent  forward  over  the  eyes  and  bill,  or  allowed 
to  fall  back  upon  the  neck ;  but  when  the  bird 
is  in  motion,  marching  proudly  at  the  head  of 
its  flock,  it  is  carried  erect,  as  if  the  wearer 
were  conscious  of  the  air  of  dignity  it  imparted. 


Dr.  Coues,  who  has  investigated  the  habits  of 
this  bird  more  closely  than  any  other  naturalist 
has  done,  says  that  its  food  is  very  variable,, 
comprising  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  small 
plants,  berries,  the  buds  of  willows,  and  various 
insects.  He  states  that  the  largest  number  he 
ever  saw  in  a  flock,  was  15  or  20.  The  writer’s 
servant,  while  crossing  that  desert  region,  was 
a  green  young  Irishman,  who  carried  as  his 
weapon  a  common  army  musket.  Carrol  put 
into  this  an  unmeasured  quantity  of  both 
powder  and  shot ;  when  this  arm  was  fired, 
Carroll  knew  it,  if  there  was  no  other  result ; 
on  those  desert  plains  a  flock  of  these  quails, 
when  alarmed,  would  run  to  the  shelter  of 
some  low  bush,  and  there  squat ;  happening  to 
be  near  when  Carroll  had  for  once  made  a 
successful  shot,  we  helped  pick  up  the  results 
of  the  slaughter,  and  there  were  18  birds. 
Whether  Carroll  had  killed  all  of  a  large  flock,, 
or  got  two  flocks  in  range,  we  do  not  know,  but 
remember  that  having  had  no  “  fresh  mess  ” 
for  a  long  time,  none  of  the  party  felt  like 
chiding  the  caterer  for  “  pot-shooting,”  or  get¬ 
ting  his  game  in  an  unsportsman  like  manner. 
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Palms  as  Decorative  Plants. 


The  whole  habit  of  palm  trees  is  so  striking, 
and  the  foliage,  especially  of  those  with  the 
fan-shaped  leaves,  so  unlike  that  of  other 
plants,  that  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  wealthy 
build  costly  glass  houses 
in  which  these  exotics 
may  grow,  and  where 
their  emphatically  tropi¬ 
cal  beauty  may  be  en¬ 
joyed.  Until  within  a 
few  years  only  the  very 
wealthy  could  ever  hope 
to  possess  a  living  palm, 
but  now  we  know  that 
there  are  a  few  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  those 
of  moderate  means.  The 
family  of  palms  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  tropical  one,  but  a 
few  species  are  found 
some  44°  north  of  the 
equator,  and  others  nearly 
as  far  south  of  it.  The 
latitude  at  which  a  plant 
grows  naturally  does  not 
indicate  its  extreme  limit 
of  hardiness.  Nor  can 
we  predict  what  the  be¬ 
havior  of  a  plant  will  be 
when  removed  from  one 
side  of  a  continent  or 
ocean  to  a  point  in  the 
same  latitude  upon  the 
other  side.  Were  degree? 
ox  latitude  only  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  we  might  at  once 
transfer  the  palms  of 
Northern  Asia  to  our 
gardens,  and  give  them  no 
more  care  than  we  do  the 
Ailanthus  from  the  same 
region.  But  there  are  no 
palms  that  are  quite  hardy 
in  our  Northern  States,  and  we  can  only  use 
them  for  decorative  purposes,  as  we  do  the 
Agave  or  American  Aloe,  the  Oleander,  Orange, 
and  Lemon.  And  are  they  worth  the  trouble  ? 
— How  often  do  we  see  a  court-yard  to  an  ex¬ 
pensive  city  house  cut  up  in  fancy  flower  beds 
which,  after  all  that  can  be  done,  appear  only 
trivial ;  in  such  a  place  a  bit  of  turf,  with  a  fine 
palm  or  two,  would  lend  an  air  of  dignity  and 
stability  hi  keeping  with  the  architecture.  So 
in  larger  gardens,  if  the  sub-tropical  style  be 
adopted,  all  the  other  beautiful  forms  of  foliage 
could  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in  the  palm ; 
or  it  may  be  placed  where  the  spectator  may 

come  upon  it  sud¬ 
denly,  and  ad¬ 
mire  its  tropical 
aspect  in  contrast 
with  the  peculiar¬ 
ly  northern  forms 
of  conifers.  Not 
the  least  merit  of 
the  hardier  palms 
is  their  longevity. 
We  have  a  great 
regard  for  what  we  have  before  called  “  family 
plants,” — specimens  which  have  been  so  long  in 
possession,  that  they  seem  a  part  of  the  family, 
and  which  children  look  back  to  as  among  the 
objects  of  their  earliest  recollection,  and  in  time 
show  to  their  children  with  pride  if  not  affec¬ 
tion.  One  plant  like  this  is  worth  a  green¬ 


house  full  of  transient  showy  things.  But  the 
first  questions  we  shall  be  asked  are,  which  are 
the  best  palms  for  garden  purposes,  and  how 
can  we  get  them  ?  The  kinds  that  have  been 
most  thoroughly  tested  as  to  hardiness,  are  the 
Asiatic  species  of  Chamcerops — C.  excels «,  of  Ne¬ 


Fig.  1.— -HAND-GLASS. 


THE  INDIA  palm  ( Chamcerops  excdsa)  in  fruit. 

pal,  and  C.  Fortunei  of  the  north  of  China, 
which  is  known  as  the  Chusan  Palm ;  these  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  some  doubt  if 
they  are  really  different ;  both  have  been  found 
hardy  in  parts  of  England,  where  they  are  left 
out  all  winter,  and  also  in  Paris.  In  our  nor¬ 
thern  states  they  will  need  to  be  housed  in  win¬ 
ter  ;  in  houses  where  there  is  a  hall  sufficiently 
large,  they  would  make  grand  decorative  plants 
for  such  a  place.  A  number  of  florists  now  of¬ 
fer  these  plants  for  sale;  small  ones  at  low 
prices,  but  for  show  specimens  a  corresponding 
sum  must  be  paid.  We  were  pleased  to  receive, 
a  short  time  ago,  a  photograph  of  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  Chamcerops  excelsa  from  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Hovey,  which,  with  its  mate,  we  had  more  than 


Fig.  3.— propagating  case,  or  pit. 

once  admired  at  the  grounds  of  Hovey  &  Co., 
Cambridgeport,  Mass. ;  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  was  prepared  from  the  photograph ;  we 
received  at  the  same  time  the  following  notes  on 
Cliamrerops  Excelsa, 

BY  CHARLES  H.  HOVEY,  CAMBRIDGEPORT,  MASS. 

In  a  December  number  of  “  The  Garden,” 
(London),  I  noticed  an  article  on  Chamcerops 


excelsa ,  or  the  Male  Hardy  Palm.  We  have  two 
fine  specimens  of  this  palm,  15  ft.  high,  with  a 
breadth  of  head  of  12  ft.  In  May,  1873,  one  of 
them  flowered  for  the  first  time,  and  was  found 
to  be  a  male.  The  next  year,  May,  1874,  both 
flowered,  the  other  one  fortunately  proving  to 
be  a  female,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  fertilization,  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  fine 
crop  of  seed.  The  photo¬ 
graph  sent  shows  the  palm 
in  full  fruit.  The  one- 
seeded  berries,  at  this 
date,  (Jan.  18th,)  are  fully 
ripe,  and  of  a  bright  blue 
color,  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  yellow  fruit-' 
stalks,  and  dark  green 
foliage,  form  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  object.  This  will 
>prove  one  of  the  best 
varieties  of  palms  for  gen¬ 
eral  growing,  standing  a 
cold  of  many  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point, 
and  requiring  only  the 
protection  of  an  ordinary 
cellar  or  even  barn  in 
winter.  In  England  it  is 
entirely  hardy,  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  so  in 
this  country  south  of  New 
York.  At  the  present 
size  of  our  two  speci¬ 
mens,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  as  mentioned  in 
“  The  Garden,”  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  ;  the  trunks  are 
of  the  same  size,  and 
their  style  of  growth  is 
similar.  When  in  blos¬ 
som,  the  flowers  of  the 
male  are  more  dense  and 
numerous  than  those  of 
the  female ;  they  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  straw 
color,  and  look  like  immense  tassels.  We 
hope  to  see  this  palm  more  generally  grown. 


Hand-Glasses  and  Other 
Helps. 


Horticultural 


That  which  first  strikes  an  Englishman  in 
visiting  our  gardens,  is  the  small  amount  of 
glass  in  use ;  we  do  not  especially  refer  to 
greenhouses,  though  we  have  comparatively 
few  of  those,  but  to  smaller  structures,  from 
permanent  pits  and  movable  frames,  down  to 
hand-lights  of  all  kinds,  and  the  simple  bell- 
glass.  From  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  climate, 
glass  is  not  so  much 
a  necessity  to  success¬ 
ful  gardening  with  us, 
as  it  is  abroad,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  might  profitably 
make  a  much  more 
general  use  of  it  than 
we  now  do.  There 
are  many  plants,  na¬ 
tives  of  cool  and  moist  climates,  that  we  rarely 
have  in  any  perfection,  because  the  sun  becomes 
so  hot  as  to  entirely  check  their  growth  long 
before  they  have  fully  developed  ;  while  this 
difficulty  is  more  than  offset,  in  the  long  run, 
by  the  greater  luxuriance  in  the  growth  of  all 


Fig.  2. — HAND-GLASS. 
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plants  of  tropical  origin,  we  naturally  wish  to  be 
successful  with  both  kinds.  The  cauliflower  is  an 
example  among  vegetables  of  the  plants  of  cooler 
countries ;  early  cauliflowers  are  rarely  seen  in 
perfection  in  ordinary  gardens,  and  even  profession¬ 
al  gardeners  find  them  an  uncertain  crop.  With 
this,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  for¬ 
ward  it,  so  that  its  growth  may  be  made  before  the 
hot  and  dry  days  of  June.  A  great  help  in  this, 
would  be  a  portable  glass  to  cover  each  plant,  or 
one  that  would  include  three  plants.  In  Europe 
hand-glasses  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  gardener’s 
outfit,  as  hoes,  and  these,  where  there  is  much  less 
need  for  hastening  the  growth,  are  used  for  cauli¬ 
flowers,  lettuce,  and  other  early  crops.  The  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  lettuce  taken  to  the  Paris 
markets,  is  of  an  excellence  and  tenderness  rarely 
seen  with  us,  and  is  almost  entirely  raised  under 
b'ell-glasses,  or  cloches ,  with  which  acres  are  cover¬ 
ed  around  Paris,  a  single  gardener  often  having 
some  thousands  of  them.  Hand-glasses  would  no 
doubt  be  used  to  a  large  extent  by  our  amateurs 
and  gardeners,  were  they  to  be  readily  obtained  at  a 
moderate  price.  Sometimes  we  see  a  substitute 
used,  in  the  form  of  a  small  frame,  large  enough 
for  a  single  pane  of  glass  at  the  top,  and  hand¬ 
glasses  of  various  styles,  with  lights  set  in  lead 
and  other  frames,  are  now  and  then  offered.  The 
need  of  glasses,  not  only  for  forwarding  early 
plants,  but  for  striking  cuttings,  and  other  garden 
uses,  is  so  great,  that  we  are  sure  that  some  one 
will  at  length  hit  upon  just  the  thing  needed,  and 
produce  it  at  a  price  which  will  allow  of  its  gener¬ 
al  use.  Hence,  we  welcome  every  attempt  towards 
this  desired  end,  and  were  very  glad  to  see  some 
specimens  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Musgrove  & 
Son,  348  and  350  West  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of  tin  and 
other  metal  wares,  have  recently  given  attention 
to  horticultural  appliances  of  various  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  hand-glasses.  They  have  sent  us  two  forms  of 
glasses,  the  one  shown  in  fig.  1,  being  18x18  inches 
on  the  ground,  and  15  inches  high  ;  the  other,  fig. 
2,  covers  a  space  14x14,  and  is  of  the  same  higlit ; 
they  have  heavy  zinc  frames,  and  so  arranged 
that  no  putty  or  paint  is  required  to  hold  the 
glass.  Evidently  much  thought  has  been  given 
to  produce  an  article  thoroughly  adapted  to  its 
uses,  as  well  as  excellent  in  its  workmanship. 
The  many  uses  these  may  be  put  to,  will  at  once 
occur  to  every  one  who  works  in  the  garden,  and 
we  can  say  that  the  articles  themselves  are  more 
suggestive  than  the  engravings.  We  are  not  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  price  of  these  hand-glasses,  but  are  sure 
that  should  there  be  a  demand  for  them,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  of  Messrs.  Musgrove  &  Son,  are 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  them  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost.  In  comparing  the  cost  of  these 
with  that  of  the  French  gardener’s  cloche,  which  is 
a  simple  bell  of  glass,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these,  with  any  decent  care,  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
that  ordinary  accidents  will  only  require  a  pane  or 
two  to  be  renewed,  while  an  unlucky  blow  or  a  fall, 
puts  an  end  to  the  cloche.  We  may  add  that  the 
makers  of  these  hand-glasses,  have  other  useful 
horticultural  wares ;  their  fern-case  is  much  more 
sensible  than  those  of  greater  pretentions,  and 
more  costly  materials  ;  they  make  also  a  very  neat 
affair  of  zinc,  handsomely  decorated,  for  a  window 
box  ;  the  growing  of  plants  in  such  boxes,  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  in  pots,  and  the  custom  is 
increasing.  Besides  these  they  make  a  propagating 
case  or  pit,  mentioned  in  another  article  ;  they  have 
also  the  most  approved  styles  of  watering  pots,  and 
ornamented  metal  flower-pots,  in  which  to  set  the 
common  pots, containingplants, for  room  decoration. 


Lancashire  Straw  Mats  or  Screens— 
Early  Potatoes. 

- - 

Any  one  who  has  experienced  in  the  garden  the 
convenience  of  a  supply  of  straw  mats,  will  not  care 
to  do  without  them.  Primarily  intended  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  glass  of  hot-beds  and  frames  to  retain  heat, 
they  are  found  useful  for  many  other  purposes ; 
does  a  lot  of  transplanted  seedlings  need  shad¬ 


ing,  or  does  a  sudden  frost  threaten  tender  plants 
that  have  not  been  housed,  in  these  as  in  various 
other  emergencies,  a  straw  mat  and  a  few  sticks  are 
a  ready  help.  They  are  light,  easily  handled,  and 
if  stored  away  dry  will  last  for  a  long  time.  There 
are  various  methods  of  making  these  mats,  but  in 

all  they  re¬ 
sult  in  a  mat 
of  small 
bundles  of 
straw  an 
inch  or  more 
thick,  held 
parallel  to 
Fig.  1.—  frame.  one  mother 

by  strong  cords,  the  cord  being  the  warp  and  the 
straw  the  woof  of  the  fabric.  A  recent  number  of 
“The  Garden,”  (Eng.),  contains  an  article  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Lancashire,  from  a  locality  famous  for 
its  early  potatoes,  which  are  forwarded  by  the  aid 
of  a  frame  covered  with  straw  mats.  As  the 
method  of  making  the  mats  is  different  from  any 
we  have  before  seen  described,  we  condense  the 


OB 


Fig.  2. — FRAME  READY  TO  FILL. 

account  and  give  the  illustrations.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  made  a  frame  (fig.  1)  of  the  desired 
size,  in  this  case  6x4  feet;  this  is  double,  and 
hinged  at  the  back,  (fig.  1,  a),  like  a  large  book- 
cover,  and  furnished  in  front,  (fig.  1,  6),  with  bolts 
or  hooks.  The  long  pieces,  back  and  front,  are  of 
oak,  6  x2I  inches,  and  the  end  pieces,  as 
well  as  two  between,  of  oak  or  ash  are 
1  inch  thick  ;  these  are  let  in  to  the  side 
pieces,  and  there  will  thus  be  a  space 
between  them,  when  the  two  halves 
are  closed,  of  3  inches  to  contain 
the  material  of  the  mat  or  screen. 

Two  horses  are  provided  like  those  in  fig.  2,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  short  post  firmly  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  frame  is  laid  upon  the  horses, 
and  one-half  turned  up  and  fastened  to  the  posts, 
(fig.  2),  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  material.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  laid  on  a  layer  of  brush, 
taking  care  to  select  durable  kinds,  such  as  hazel, 
oak,  etc.  ;  then  a  layer  of  long  wheat  straw  an  inch 
thick,  keeping  it  even  and  the  ends  well  filled  ;  then 
more  brush,  putting  the  straighter  pieces  near  the 
sides,  and  three  long  straight 
pieces  crosswise  ;  then  an¬ 
other  inch  of  straw,  and 
finally  a  layer  of  brush  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  first  put  down. 
The  upright  part  of  the 
frame  is  now  brought  down 
and  bolted  to  the  other, 
which  will  require  some 
pressure  ;  the  whole  is  turn- 

„  ed  up  on  edge  as  in  fig. 

Fig.  3.  SEWING.  3)  J  be  fie;,e(L  Tvvo 

needles  made  of  oak,  a  foot  long,  and  in  shape 
like  that  in  fig.  4,  and  tarred  twine  being  provided, 
a  man  at  each  side  of  the  frame  does  the  sewing, 
exchanging  needles,  and  passing  them  from  side  to 
side,  as  at  e,  fig.  3,  and  forming  a  stitch  like  fig.  5. 
The  sewing  is  done  in  3  or  5  places,  and  the  ends 
of  the  brush  and  straw  trimmed  even  with  the 
frame.  The  frame  is  then  opened  and  the  comple¬ 
ted  screen,  fig.  6,  is  taken  out.  As  these  are  made 
for  an  especial  purpose,  they  are  screens  rather 
than  mats,  the  brush  being  added  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  stiff  and  firm  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  flexible  mat  can  be  made  in  this  manner, 
and,  though  we  have  not  tried  it,  with  apparently 


greater  facility  than  in  any  method  we  have  seen 
followed.  Screens  of  this  kind  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  mats,  though  less  easily  handled ; 
they  are  sufficiently  stiff  to  be  set  up  against  one 
another  roof-wise  to  protect  plants  in  rows,  or  they 
may  be  set  upon  bricks  or  other  supports  to  shade 
or  otherwise  protect  small  plants.  As  the  method 
in  which  the  Lancashire  cottagers  forward  their 
potatoes  by  the  aid  of  these  screens,  may  afford 
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Fig.  4. — NEEDLE. 


Fig.  5.— STITCH. 


Fig.  6.— SCREEN. 


useful  hints  to  some,  we  give  it  in  brief.  A  shel¬ 
tered  spot  is  chosen,  with  a  warm  exposure,  and 
pits  of  turf  are  constructed  like  that  in  fig.  7.  These 
are  built  up  of  any  sods  that  can  be  procured,  and 
have  walls  a  foot  thick  and  a  foot  high,  back  and 
front,  and  4  feet  high  at  the  gable  ends.  A  light 
ridge-pole  runs  from  the  top  of  one  gable  to  the 
other,  supported 
by  uprights  a,  a,  as 
needed.  Another 
pole,  5,  or  even  a 
strong  twine,  is 
placed  parallel 
with  the  ridge¬ 
pole,  midway  be¬ 
tween  that  and 
the  sides.  The  soil  of  the  pit  is  highly  manured. 
The  potatoes  are  started  in  some  out-building,  or 
in  boxes  of  earth  in  the  house,  taking  care  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  light,  as  the  shoots  should  not  be  hard  or 
green.  Planting  is  done  there  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  potatoes  being  cut  into  sets,  each  with  a 
good  sprout  about  6  inches  long.  Holes  are  made 
all  over  the  bed  9  inches  apart  each  way,  with  a 
dibble,  and  deep  enough  to  cover  the  shoots  half 
an  inch.  The  screens  are  first  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  pit,  and  then  on  the  front,  taking  care  to 
make  a  good  lap.  The  after  treatment  consists  in 
taking  off  the  front  screens  every  sunny  day  and 
covering  early  to  retain  the  heat.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  catch  all  the  sun’s  heat  possible,  and  not 
to  allow  the  earth  of  the  pit  to  cool  by  an  hour’s 
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Fig.  7.— PIT  BUILT  OF  TURF. 

needless  exposure.  The  one  who  by  the  best  man¬ 
agement  takes  the  first  hamper  of  potatoes  to  mar¬ 
ket,  is  the  local  hero,  and  is  rewarded  with  ribbons 
as  well  as  a  good  price.  This  is  one  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  forwarding  plants,  and  need  not  be 
confined  to  potatoes.  There  is  much  about  it  to 
commend  itself  to  those  who  think  they  cannot 
afford  glass  or  frames,  as  scarcely  anything  is  re¬ 
quired  but  what  the  rudest  farm  can  supply. 


Failures  in  Market  Gardens— Too  much 
Manure. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Some  of  my  neighboring  market-gardeners  are 
beginning  to  say  that  their  lands  have  been  so  long 
and  so  heavily  manured  that  they  now  fail  to  get 
the  crops  they  did  in  former  years,  when  the 
grounds  that  have  been  now  continuously  cultivat¬ 
ed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  but  recently 
broken  up  from  the  meadow,  or  diverted  from  the 
primitive  culture  they  received  when  part  of  a 
farm.  Then  the  soil  was  in  the  condition  to  receive 
large  quantities  of  rich  food,  manure,  and  a  large 
and  healthy  development  of  almost  everything 
planted  was  the  result.  Of  late  years,  though  we 
still  have  fine  crops,  we  find  our  radishes  and  onions 
becoming  more  wormy,  that  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flowers  occasionally  get  lousy,  and  that  celery,  one 
of  our  great  staples,  will  now  and  then  “  burn  ”  or 
“  rust  ”  in  a  way  unknown  twenty  years  ago,  while 
spinach  fails  entirely.  The  market-gardeners  are 
in  a  dilemma  ;  the  lands  are  now  too  limited,  and 
too  valuable,  many  of  them  being  rented  for  $150 
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per  acre  yearly,  without  a  lease,  to  he  allowed  to 
rest,  and  to  withhold  the  heavy  manuring  would  he 
fatal,  and  so  they  go  on,  year  after  year,  gorged 
with  75  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  annually.  Now 
and  then  a  gardener  has  the  courage  to  deny  him¬ 
self  the  “  second  crop  ”  of  celery,  and  after  his 
spring  crop  of  beets,  onions,  or  cabbage,  sows  his 
land  either  with  corn,  rye,  grass,  or  clover,  to 
to  be  plowed  under  in  fall.  This  is  only  a  partial 
relief,  a  few  months  growth  of  such  crops  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  “  virgin  soil  ”  out  of  the  overfed 
market  garden,  though  it  is  found  that  even  this 
partial  rest  is  sufficient  to  make  the  succeeding 
early  crop  enough  better  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  second,  or  celery  crop,  of  the  previous  year. 
The  market-gardeners  of  Long  Island,  though 
much  more  distant  from  market,  have  larger  areas 
under  cultivation.  While  the  average  Jersey  mar¬ 
ket-gardener  cultivates  about  10  acres,  the  Long 
Islander  may  have  50  acres  ;  the  nearness  to  New 
York  gives  the  Jerseyman  the  advantage  in  trans¬ 
porting  his  products,  and  in  getting  his  manure 
cheaper,  but  as  an  offset  to  this,  the  Long  Islander 
has  it  in  his  favor  that  he  can  rotate  his  crops  at 
will.  Mr.  A.  Van  Sicklen,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  one  of 
the  most  successful  market-gardeners  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  cultivates  some  50  acres,  and  makes  it  a  rule 
that  about  10  acres  of  the  50  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  it  will  be  broken  up  fresh  from  sod  every  fall. 
His  crops  of  nearly  every  article  cultivated  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  our  best  J ersey 
gardeners,  yet  I  much  doubt  if  he  applies  half  the 
quantity  of  manure  they  use  ;  besides,  his  abund¬ 
ance  of  land  enables  him  to  plant  wider,  so  that 
everything  is  cultivated  by  the  horse,  while  in  New 
Jersey,  from  the  necessity  of  our  close  planting,  we 
can  cultivate  by  hand  hoes  only.  These  are  by  no 
means  so  good  as  horse  implements,  and  entail 
three  times  the  expense  for  labor.  Everything  con¬ 
sidered,  the  normal  condition  of  soil  being  equal,  I 
I  think  that  market-gardening  can  be  more  profita¬ 
bly  followed  on  50  acres  of  land  on  Long  Island,  10 
miles  from  New  York  City,  than  on  10  acres  in  New 
Jersey,  two  miles  from  the  city,  providing  that  the 
rental  is  the  same  for  each  plot. 

A  Propagating  Case  or  Forcing  Pit. 


To  the  real  lover  of  plants  nothing  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  propagation  of  them  by  cuttings, 
and  a  single  plant  raised  by  one’s  own  hands,  is 
worth  more  than  a  dozen  from  those  of  the  florist. 
Many  plants  strike  root  so  readily,  that  no  special 
appliances  are  needed  to  raise  them  from  cuttings, 
while  others  form  their  roots  very  slowly,  or  not  at 
all,  unless  they  can  be  given  “bottom  heat.”  By 
bottom  heat,  in  garden  language,  is  implied  that 
the  soil  in  which  the  roots,  or  the  part  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  on  which  roots  are  to  be  formed,  shall  be  sen¬ 
sibly  hotter  than  the  air  above  it.  We  have  this 
condition  of  things  in  the  hot-bed,  where  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  source  of  heat,  and  later  in  the  season 
in  the  open  ground.  After  the  sun’s  rays  have 
fallen  upon  the  soil,  and  it  receives  more  heat  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  than  it  loses  at  night,  we  then  have  it 
in  good  condition  for  the  plants.  The  florists,  who 
turn  out  their  plants  by  thousands  upon  thousands, 
make  use  of  bottom  heat  for  most  plants,  as  they 
can  multiply  those  things  which  do  not  absolutely 
require  it,  more  rapidly  with  it  than  without 
it.  In  their  propagating  houses,  the  space  below 
the  benches,  where  the  water  pipes  are,  is  enclosed  ; 
this  makes  a  sort  of  hot-air  closet,  the  temperature 
of  which  can  be  regulated,  and  above  this  is  the 
bench  of  sand,  in  which  the  cuttings  are  placed. 
For  the  great  majority  of  plants,  they  endeavor  to 
have  the  temperature  of  65°,  and  that  of  the  air  in 
the  house  at  50°,  as  near  as  may  be,  and  though 
the  temperature  may  vary,  they  endeavor  to  keep 
up  this  difference  of  15°  between  the  heat  of  the 
sand  and  that  of  the  house.  There  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  small  pits  contrived  for  the  use  of  amateurs, 
who  wished  to  use  bottom  heat,  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  lamp.  These  have  either  been  so  small 
as  to  be  trivial  and  useless,  or  so  large  as  to  be 
clumsy  and  in  the  way.  The  Waltonian  case,  tak¬ 


ing  up  nearly  as  much  room  as  a  bureau,  has  been 
used  by  many,  notwithstanding  its  expense.  We 
have  seen  nothing  of  this  kind  that  seemed  really 
practical,  until  the  case  or  portable  forcing  pit, 
made  by  Musgrove  &  Son,  (whose  other  horticul¬ 
tural  wares  are  noticed  elsewhere)  was  brought  to 
our  notice.  The  engraving  (fig.  3,  given  on  page 
143),  shows  only  the  upper  or  frame  portion, 
which  may  be  used  in  the  open  ground,  as  a 
large  hand-light  or  small  cold-frame.  As  a  prop¬ 
agating  case,  this  is  set  upon  a  zinc  base, 
which  contains  a  reservoir  to  hold  water,  and  a 
place  to  set  flower  pots,  or  to  put  sand  for  cuttings. 
A  lamp,  burning  kerosene,  is  the  source  of  heat ; 
and  when  the  proper  temperature  is  obtained,  a 
very  slight  flame  will  continue  it.  Proper  ventila¬ 
tion  at  top  and  sides,  is  provided  for,  and  the 
whole  is  made  in  a  workman-like  manner,  and  with 
evident  knowledge  of  the  requirments  of  such  a 
case.  We  have  set  one  of  these  cases  in  operation 
in  the  window  of  our  “  den,”  and  shall  watch  its 
performance  with  great  interest,  as  a  really  useful 
thing  of  the  kind,  is  just  the  one  thing  that  ama¬ 
teurs  have  long  wanted.  The  usefulness  of  a  case 
or  pit  of  this  kind,  is  not  confined  to  striking  cut¬ 
tings  ;  there  are  many  tropical  seeds  that  can  not 
be  started  without  extra  heat ;  and  it  often  does 
wonders  with  a  flagging  ill-conditional  plant,  to 
prune  it  and  give  it  a  little  bottom  heat. 


Do  You  Train  Your  Tomatoes? 

-  - 

Of  course  no  gardener  would  ever  think  of  trel- 
lising  an  acre  of  tomatoes,  but  we  do  not  know  of 
any  one  little  thing  that  pays  better  in  private  gar¬ 
dens  than  that  of  giving  the  tomato  vines  some 
kind  of  a  support.  It  makes  but  little  practical 
difference  what  particular  support  is  used,  anything 
that  will  keep  the  vines  from  sprawling  out  of 
bounds  and  looking  slovenly,  that  will  keep  the 
plant  up,  where  one  can  see  how  to  trim  out  su¬ 
perfluous  growth  is  a  great  comfort.  Besides  these 
advantages,  the  fruit  is  less  liable  to  rot,  is  in 
sight  where  malformed  specimens  can  be  cut  out, 
and  is  always  clean.  Another  consideration  is  the 
greater  ease  in  “  worming  ”  or  killing  the  voracious 
green  caterpillar;  indeed  if  a  trellis  of  some  kind 
is  once  used,  one  will  always  be  used  thereafter.  If 
one  will  look  back  through  our  volumes  he  will 
find  various  devices,  from  three  hoops  and  three 
stakes  to  hold  them  up,  to  more  elaborate  frame¬ 
works.  Our  present  object  is  to  remind  the  reader 
to  have  something  in  readiness.  Set  the  trellis  be- 
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fore  the  plants  are  put  out,  and  begin  to  train  to  it 
early.  Just  here  we  would  remind  those  who  like 
to  amuse  themselves  in  the  garden,  that  a  tomato 
vine  with  a  good  bit  of  manure  at  its  roots,  and 
trained  against  a  barn,  shed,  or  other  building,  by 
means  of  loops  of  strong  cloth  and  tacks,  will  make 
a  display  that  will  astonish  those  who  have  never 
seen  a  tomato  thus  treated,  not  only  in  the  quantity 
of  fruit,  but  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  whole 
plant.  Here  is  an  engraving  of  an  easily -made,  strong 
and  efficient  trellis,  from  a  sketch  sent  a  long  time 
ago  by  F.  M.  Bugbee,  Ohio,  which  will  be  an  aid  to 
those  who  have  not  the  back  volumes  to  refer  to. 


Passion-Flowers.— The  cultivators  and  fanciers 
of  these  most  ornamental  and  easy-grown  tender 
climbers  will  find  a  useful  help  and  guide  in  “  A 
classified  list  of  all  the  species  of  Bxssiflora  cultivated 
in  European  Gardens ,  with  references  to  the  works  in 
which  they  are  figured,"  just  published  by  Dr. 
Masters.  It  is  in  the  last  part  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  is  also 
separately  issued  as  a  pamphlet  of  25  pages,  8vo. 


We  miss  from  the  list  “  Passiflora  accrifolia,"  our 
favorite  species  to  show  the  visible  movement  of 
tendrils,  particularly  their  sweeping  movement. 
But,  on  looking  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  the 
plant  in  cultivation  and  in  the  English  catalogues 
under  this  name  is  not  P.  accrifolia ;  at  all,  but  P. 
sicyoides.  Curiously  enough,  the  Sicyos-like  Pas¬ 
sion-flower  and  the  Sicyos  agree  in  having  this 
wonderful  activity  of  the  tendrils. 
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Will  the  Coining  Woman  Fry? 


There  have  been  a  great  many  conundrums  put 
with  regard  to  the  “  coming  woman,”  as  well  as 
the  “coming  man.”  As  to  the  one  proposed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  we  think  that  the  “  coming 
woman”  will  fry.  We  expect  that  the  “coming 
woman  ”  will  be  sensible,  at  least,  and  if  she  cooks 
she  will,  being  sensible,  fry.  “What!  after  all 
that  Faith  Rochester  has  said  against  frying,  do 
you — editor  of  the  household — say  that  frying  is 
‘sensible,’  or  even  tolerable?” — Patience,  good 
madam.  We  endorse  all  that  our  valued  contribu¬ 
tor,  Faith,  has  said,  and  would  condemn  in  even 
stronger  language  than  she  has  used  the  frying  of 
food — and  yet  say  that  the  “coming  woman,  if 
sensible,  will  fry.”  The  frying-pan  shall  be  abolish¬ 
ed  with  its  attendant  indigestion— and  yet  she  shall 
fry.  To  explain — there  is  frying  and  frying,  and 
the  frying  that  999 — including  our  friend  Faith — in 
1,000,  talk  about,  is  not  the  frying  that  we  mean, 
and  which  will  be  the  frying  of  the  sensible  coming 
woman.  Let  us  look  at  it !  Fried  mutton  chops, 
for  instance.  The  frying-pan  is  put  on  with  some 
fat ;  the  fat  melts  and  is  perhaps  half  an  inch  deep 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan — often  less.  When  the 
fat  is  thought  to  be  hot  enough,  the  chops  are  put 
in  ;  immediately  the  fat  is  cooled,  and  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  to  cover  the  chops  ;  after  a  while,  as 
the  fat  heats,  there  commences  a  sizzling,  and  half 
boiling,  half  stewing,  but  no  frying  goes  on  ;  the 
juices  of  the  meat  stew  out  into  the  fat,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount  of  fat  stews  into  the  meat.  The 
whole  sizzle  together,  turning  when  the  lower  side 
is  in  danger  of  burning,  until  the  cook  Blinks  the 
chops  are  done,  the  meat  is  put  upon  a  platter,  and 
the  fat  in  which  it  was  fried  too  often  poured  over, 
and  it  is  thus  sent  to  the  table.  This  is  the  too  gen¬ 
eral  way  of  fried  meat,  and  is  thoroughly  unfit  for 
the  average  stomach.  There  are  some  few  who  can 
tolerate  much  fat  and  feel  no  inconvenience,  but 
unless  for  very  robust,  hard-working  men,  such 
meat  is  absolutely  injurious.  Now,  come  to  the 
kitchen  of  the  writer.  The  frying-pan  is  replaced 
by  an  enamelled  kettle  with  sides  about  6  inches 
deep ;  the  fat,  when  melted,  is  about  3  inches  deep, 
and  is  allowed  to  heat ;  the  chops  have  had  all  super¬ 
fluous  fat  cut  away,  and  are  dipped  in  a  beaten  egg, 
and  then  covered,  either  with  “cracker  meal”  or 
bread-crumbs,  dried  in  the  oven  and  rolled  fine. 
Then,  when  the  fat  is  hot  enough  to  make  a  crumb 
of  bread  brown  and  crisp  in  four  or  five  seconds, 
the  chops  are  put  in,  with  a  slight  interval  between 
them,  so  that  the  fat  can  recover  from  its  cooling ; 
as  soon  as  the  chop  strikes  the  hot  fat,  the  surface 
is  at  once  cooked,  no  juice  of  meat  can  get  out  and 
no  particle  of  fat  can  get  in,  for  the  surface  is  so 
seared  and  closed  that  this  is  an  impossibility  ;  and 
within  this  closed  surface  the  meat  remains  as 
juicy  as  when  the  chops  are  broiled.  There  being 
sufficient  fat,  the  chops  can  be  moved  about,  and 
one  side  need  never  be  done  more  than  the  other 
by  resting  on  the  bottom.  When  taken  from  the 
hot  fat,  each  being  allowed  to  drain  a  few  seconds, 
the  chops  may  be  served  upon  a  napkin,  if  you 
choose,  and  when  eaten  there  is  not  the  least 
trace  of  grease  to  be  discovered,  and  there  is  none 
to  be  tasted.  Now,  we  claim  that  a  mutton  chop 
fried  in  this  way,  is  as  entirely  unobjectionable  upon 
the  score  of  health  as  the  ordinary  fried  mutton 
chop  is  reprehensible.  Let  us  take  another  com- 
pion  breakfast-dish,  fried  potatoes.  The  differertt 
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things  that  are  served  throughout  the  land  under 
this  name  are  truly  wonderful.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  ways  is  to  fry  potatoes  that  were  boiled  the 
day  before,  and  they  may  be  done  very  nicely,  but 
not  in  Bridget’s  usual  way  ;  Biddy  slices  the  pota¬ 
toes  into  the  frying-pan,  puts  a  lump  of  drippings 
or  lard  with  them,  sets  the  pan  on  the  stove,  and 
goes  about  something  else.  The  fat  melts  and 
soaks  into  the  slices  at  the  bottom  ;  as  the  heat  in¬ 
creases,  these  begin  to  brown,  and  then  if  Biddy 
happens  to  think  of  it,  she  gives  them  a  stir  ;  per¬ 
haps  another  later  ;  when  the  potatoes  are  on  the 
table,  a  part  will  be  very  brown  or  even  burned  on 
one  side,  white  on  the  other  and  very  greasy,  while 
the  rest  are  well  warmed  through,  and  if  there  was 
fat  enough  left  to  do  it,  their  surfaces  greased. 
Potatoes  are  very  hard  to  spoil — provided  they 
were  good  to  start  with,  but  these  come  as  near  be¬ 
ing  unfit  to  eat  as  a  potato  can  be  made.  Now,  let 
us  take  the  same  boiled  potatoes  from  yesterday’s 
dinner  :  slice  them,  not  into  a  frying-pan,  but  into 
a  wire  basket,  like  that  in  the  engraving.  This  can 
be  had  for  about  50  cents  at  any  furnishing  store. 
Ours  is  8i  inches  across,  3  inches  deep,  has  a 
strengthening  rim  at  the  top,  and  a  wire  bail ;  it  is 
made  of  tinned  wire,  and  may  be  kept  almost  as 
bright  as  silver.  The  frying-pan  is  dispensed  with, 
but  the  kettle  of  fat  is  put  on  as  before  ;  when  the 
fat  is  right  hot,  in  goes  the  basket  with  a  s-k-r-r-r-r. 
The  surfaces  of  the  slices  are  browned  at  once, 
they  are  all  done  equally,  are  taken  out  at  once, 
drained  a  few  seconds,  and  dished  without  a  sign 
of  grease.  Raw  potatoes  are  treated  in  the  same 
way;  if  you  wish  “Saratoga  potatoes,”  slice  raw 
potatoes  very  thin,  cut  the  slices  into  strips,  and 
put  them  in  ice-water ;  then,  when  the  fat  is  hot, 
dry  the  potato  slivers  in  a  towel  quickly,  put  them 
into  the  wire  basket  and  into  the  fat  while  still  cold 
and  crisp.  We  of  course  do  not  do  this  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  but  many  ask  about  Saratoga  potatoes, 
which  “  may  be  eaten  in  white  kid-gloves,”  and  we 
give  it  in  passing.  These  two  examples  will,  we 
think,  justify  us  in  the  statement  that  frying  pro¬ 
perly  understood  is  not  only  a  quick  and  convenient 
mode  of  cooking,  but  its  results,  while  acceptable 
to  the  palate,  are  not  of 
necessity  more  deleteri¬ 
ous  in  the  stomach  than 
other  forms  of  cook¬ 
ing.  But  understand 
that  by  frying  we  do 
not  mean  simmering 
and  sizzling  in  fat,  but 
the  sudden  immersion 
into  Aplenty  of  fat  that  is 
sufficiently  hot.  If  these 
two  ends  can  not  be  accomplished— then  don’t  fry. 

“  Ah,  but  plenty  of  fat,  it  is  all  very  well  for  rich 
people,  but  we  can  not  afford  it.”— This  is  a  mis- 
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have  always  followed  “  the  old  way,”  but  we  be¬ 
seech  our  friends  either  to  improve  their  methods 
of  frying,  or  to  “reform  it  altogether,”  by  banish¬ 
ing  this  manner  of  cooking. 


A  Place  for  the  Slop- Jar. 

BY  J.  HYSLOr,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Even  when  new,  and  in  all  its  pride  of  paint  and 
gilt,  the  slop-jar  is  hardly  an  ornamental  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  room  used  both  as  a  sitting  and  bed¬ 
room,  and  after  a  few  months’  wear,  we  all  know 
what  an  unsightly  object  it  becomes.  I  suffered 
the  sight  of  an  old  one  in  my  room  for  many 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  SLOP- JAR. 

months,  hoping  all  the  time  to  be  able  to  replace 
it  with  one  of  china,  but  I  found  it  took  a  young 
fortune  to  get  a  decent  looking  one  in  that  material, 
so  I  set  my  inventive  faculties  at  work,  to  devise 
a  means  of  hiding  my  old  tin  thing,  and  yet  have  it 
as  convenient  for  use  as  if  in  full  view.  The 
enclosed  sketch  will  show  you  the  result  of  my 
labors.  The  bracket  screwed  on  the  edge  of  the 
washstand  door  next  the  hinges,  supports  the  end 
of  the  shelf,  and  a  slat,  screwed  across  the  lower 
part,  the  side,  giving  ample  support  for  a  jar 
when  full  of  water.  On  the  outside  of  the  door, 
at  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge,  I  fastened  a  bronze 
drawer-pull,  large  enough  to  admit  the  toe  of  a 
slipper,  so  that  the  door,  and  with  it  the  jar,  may 
be  pulled  out,  if  need  be,  while  both  hands  are 
occupied  with  the  basin.  An  incidental  advantage 
of  having  the  jar  raised  on  the  shelf,  is  that  there 
is  less  spattering  in  using  the  the  tooth  brush  ; 
where  there  was  formerly  a  puddle  on  the  oilcloth 
when  I  had  finished  my  toilet,  there  is  now  scarcely 
a  drop  of  water.  After  nearly  a  year’s  use,  I  find 
the  hinges  not  at  all  strained,  although  of  the 
weakness  of  those  usually  found  on  cabinet  work. 


take  ;  it  simply  requires  more  to  start  with,  but  the 
actual  consumption  of  fat  is  less.  An  ordinary 
family  will  probably  do  four  kinds  of  frying,  and 
should  have  as  many  stone  jars ;  one  for  fat  to  fry 
meats  ;  one  for  fish  ;  one  for  potatoes,  and  a  fourth 
for  fritters,  doughnuts,  and  such  like.  On  a  farm, 
where  lard  is  a  home  product,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  lard  is  used  in  this  way  or  in 
small  dabs  at  a  time.  Always  have  a  plenty  of  fat, 
so  that  the  article  to  be  fried  need  never  rest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Have  the  fat  always  so  hot 
that  the  surface  of  whatever  is  put  into  it  is  cook¬ 
ed,  or  seared  at  once  ;  there  will  then  be  no  soak¬ 
ing  of  fat.  The  Erencli  cooks  call  it  siezing,  the 
moment  the  thing  goes  into  the  fat,  that  should  be 
hot  enough  to  “  sieze  ”  it  at  once.  The  wire 
basket  is  a  great  aid  in  frying  properly,  as  it  allows 
the  articles  to  be  all  put  in  and  all  taken  out  at  the 
same  instant,  and  nothing  can  ever  come  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  or  pan.  We  find  it 
of  frequent  use  ;  living  near  the  sea,  where  scol¬ 
lops,  clams,  oysters,  smelts,  (a  very  small  delicious 
fish),  and  many  such  things,  not  common  in-land, 
are  readily  obtained,  we  find  it  of  frequent  use  for 
these;  aud  for  bulls  made  of  mashed  patatoes; 
those  made  of  meat  and  potatoes,  or  whatever  is  to 
be  fried,  that  ordinarily  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  this  is  in  frequent  use. 
Innovations  are  seldom  welcomed  by  those  wIiq 


Parlor  Matches.— “S.  M.  T.”  These  are  at 
once  the  most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  most  un¬ 
safe  matches  one  can  use.  Still  we  use  them,  they 
are  so  quick  and  certain,  that  the  old  kinds  seem  a 
waste  of  time,  to  say  nothing  about  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  sulphur  fumes.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  as  the  facility  with  which  we  can  strike 
a  light  is  increased,  so  is  the  danger  increased. 
With  these  matches  the  merest  light  stroke  gives 
us  a  light ;  so  a  similar  stroke  made  accidentally 
upon  a  carelessly  dropped  match,  may  cause  a  con¬ 
flagration.  These  matches  should  be  kept  as  care¬ 
fully  as  you  would  keep  gunpowder.  Have  no 
matches  lying  about ;  in  each  room  where  they 
are  to  be  used,  have  a  metalic  match-safe. 
Excellent  ones  of  cast  iron  may  be  had  cheaply ; 
elegant  ones  of  bronze,  for  finer  rooms,  are  also 
made.  But  let  there  be  fixed  places  where  match¬ 
es  are  to  be  kept,  and  insist  that  they  shall  be  kept 
nowhere  else.  Have  common  matches  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  and  equally  well  protected.  Teach  by  example, 
and  precept,  that  they  are  a  great  blessing,  and  a 
source  of  great  danger.  Have  them  out  of  reach 
of  children  and  of  rats.  Many  a  building  has  been 
burned  by  a  rat  gnawing  a  match.  Rats  will  carry 
off  parlor  matches  to  their  holes  ;  perhaps  they  are 
tempted  to  do  this  by  the  smell  of  paraffine,  with 
which  their  ends  are  coated,  before  the  explosive 
mixture  is  put  on.  We  saw  a  year  or  two  ago,  g 


quart  at  least  of  parlor  matches  that  were  taken 
from  a  rat’s  nest,  in  a  country  hotel  not  far  from 
where  we  live ;  the  rats  had  gathered  these  from 
the  bar  and  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  taken 
them  to  their  nest,  and  a  single  bite  at  one,  or  any 
rough  usage,  would  have  set  the  house  on  fire,  and 
“  the  work  of  an  incendiary,”  would  have  been  the 
verdict.  We  have  not  the  least  desire  to  speak  ill 
of  these  matches,  for  we  use  no  other,  but  we  think 
it  best  that  their  dangerous  possibilities  should  be 
known.  When  every  one  knows  that  they  are 
dangerous,  then  their  danger  will  disappear.  In 
this  case,  as  in  others,  it  is  not  “folly  to  be  wise.” 
Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  matches  happen 
to  be  of  poor  wood,  and  the  blow  given  to  strike 
a  light,  simply  breaks  off  the  match  near  the  end. 
Don’t  take  another  and  another  until  one  is  found 
to  light,  and  think  no  more  about  it,  but  hunt  for 
these  match  ends,  lest  they  be  swept  up  and  go 
with  the  rubbishy  The  rubbish  heap  in  winter  is 
often  under  a  shed,  until  it  can  be  disposed  of  in 
spring.  Look  out  that  no  match  ends  make  a  burn¬ 
ing  on  their  own  account  .  Occasionally  we  get  a 
lot  of  matches  which  go  off  with  an  explosion,  and 
scatter  small  burning  particles.  We  buy  our 
matches  by  wholesale,  and  once  had  a  large  lot,  in 
which,  owing  to  carelessness  in  mixing  the  com¬ 
pound  with  which  they  were  tipped,  every  match 
was  a  small  torpedo,  sometimes  throwing  minute 
particles  of  burning  matter  for  a  foot  or  more.  Even 
with  ordinary  lots  a  match  will  sometimes  go  with  a 
bang.  One  of  these  firy  bits,  upon  the  eye,  will 
cause  intense  pain — we  have  known  it  to  do  so  by 
hitting  the  face — if  not  irreparable  damage.  There¬ 
fore  never  draw  a  match  towards  you — always  draw 
it  from  you,  and  this,  in  case  of  an  explosion,  will 
incline  the  particles  away  from  the  face.  As  ex¬ 
perienced  hunters  rarely  have  an  accident  with 
their  arms,  because  they  know  just  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  so  there  need  be  no  accidents 
with  matches,  if  all  knew  the  mischief  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  careful  housekeeper  does 
no.t  object  to  have  laudanum  or  arsenic  in  the  , 
house,  because  she  knows  just  how  poisonous  they  1 
are,  and  guards  them  accordingly,  so  our  friend 
“S.  M.  T.,”  need  apprehend  no  danger  from  par¬ 
lor  matches,  if  she  knows  their  dangerous  points, 
and  guards  against  accident.  By  “parlor  match” 
we  have  reference  to  no  particular  manufacture, 
but  refer  in  a  general  way  to  those  matches  which 
have  no  sulphur,  and  the  igniting  material  of 
which  ignites  in  a  half  explosive  manner. 

A  Carpet-Stretcher. 


A  very  simple  and  useful  Carpet-Stretcher  is 
made  by  fastening  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  to  a 
broom-handle,  on  the 
handle  of  a  hay-rake  or 
fork.  A  hole  is  bored 
in  the  piece  of  wood — 
which  is  shaped  like 
the  head  of  a  liay-rake 
— rather  smaller  than 
the  handle.  The  end 
of  the  handle  is  whit¬ 
tled  down  to  fit  the 
hole,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  forced  through,  and 
it  is  then  wedged  tight¬ 
ly  in  its  place.  A  few 
pieces  of  wire,  or 
shingle  nails,  filed  or 
ground  to  a  sharp  point, 
are  then  inserted  in  the 
head  of  the  stretcher, 
projecting  so  far  from  - 
the  edge  that  they  may  r 
take  hold  of  the  carpet, 
but  no  more.  These  - 
should  be  filed  or  ; 
ground  smooth,  as  any 
sharp  or  rough  comers 
will  cut  or  break  the 
carpet  threads.  The  front  of  the  head  from  which 
the  points  project  should  be  beveled  down  to  an 
edge  ;  then  very  short  points  only  will  be  needed. 


CARPET-STRETCHER. 
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and  the  implement  will  be  lighter  and  neater. 
The  form  of  the  stretcher  will  be  so  clearly  seen 
by  the  engraving-,  that  any  smart  boy  can  make 
one.  It  will  be  found  handy  at  house-cleaning  time. 


Steam  m  Kitchens.  —  A  friend  in  Iowa  is 
troubled  with  steam  in  the  kitchen,  but  does  not 
go  into  full  particulars  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Sup¬ 
posing  there  is  a  cooking  stove,  and  that  the 


COVER  TO  A  STOVE-POT  OR  BOILER. 


troublesome  steam  comes  from  the  pots  and  ket¬ 
tles,  we  give  a  diagram  showing  how  20  or  30 
years  ago  all  stove  boilers  were  arranged.  The  pot- 
lid  a,  had  in  it  a  short  pipe,  b.  When  this  was  in 
use,  the  pipe,  c,  d,  was  placed  on  it,  the  end,  c,  fit¬ 
ting  on  b,  while  the  end,  d,  went  into  a  hole  in  the 
pipe.  The  pipes  were  furnished  with  2  or  3  holes 
at  different  liights,  to  allow  the  steam  pipes  to 
enter,  and  when  not  in  use,  a  small  iron  flap  fell 
down  and  covered  them. 


What  Shall  we  Have  for  Breakfast? 

BT  ATJNT  LUCY,  TRUMBULL  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

[The  various  breakfast  bills  of  fare  that  we  have 
given  from  time  to  time,  have  called  out  others, 
one  of  which  is  here  published.  These  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  housekeepers  as  showing  how  their 
sisters  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
manage  that  important,  but  usually  trouble¬ 
some  meal,  the  breakfast.  The  use  of  cookies, 
ginger  cakes,  and  other  cakes,  will  strike 
many  as  strange,  but  we  have  noticed  that 
it  is  an  almost  universal  custom  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  lists  are  always  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they 
are  accompanied  by  recipes,  very  useful.  Ed.] 

I  here  give  a  list  of  plain  articles  for 
breakfast,  for  each  morning  of  the  week, 
such  an  one  as  any  farmer’s  wife  could  get 
any  time  through  fall  and  winter  months. 

Sunday. — Codfish  cooked  in  water,  add  but¬ 
ter,  in  which  work  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  add  just  before  taking  up,  a  teacupful  of 
thin  cream.  Boiled  potatoes,  cold  baked 
beans,  (from  Saturday’s  dinner),  apple  sauce, 
pickled  cabbage,  ginger  cakes,  coffee.  The 
ginger  cakes  are  very  good  made  with  one 
cupful  of  cream,  one  cupful  of  molasses, 
two  of  flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  add  salt.  Drop  on  a 
well  greased  tin,  a  small  spoonful  in  a 
place  ;  bake  quick.  If  the  cream  is  sweet, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  raise  it. 

Monday. — Cold  sliced  meat,  from  Sunday’s 
roast,  (cut  thin  and  smooth),  fried  pota¬ 
toes,  fried  or  boiled  eggs,  Graham  gems, 
sauce,  tomato  pickles,  cookies,  and  coffee. 

Tuesday. — Baked  potatoes,  baked  squash,  fried 
pork,  (cut  in  thin  slices,  soak  over  night  in  cold 
milk  and  water,  then  dip  in  flour  before  frying,  fry 
slow  to  a  nice  brown),  corn  cakes  made  with  one 
pint  of  buttermilk,  one  pint  meal,  one  egg,  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda,  salt  j  bake  half  an  hour.  Very  good,  try 
it.  Apple  sauce,  ginger  cakes,  and  coffee. 

Wednesday.— Beef  steak,  mashed  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  griddle  cakes,  (one  pint  sour  milk,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  make  thin),  maple  syrup, 
pickles,  ginger  cakes,  and  coffee. 

Thursday. — Warm  the  meat  from  yesterday’s  din¬ 
ner,  baked  potatoes,  fried  mush,  with  syrup,  Gra¬ 
ham  gems,  sauce,  pickled  beets,  cookies,  and  coffee. 

Friday. — Tried  ham  or  sausage,  baked  potatoes 
and  baked  squash,  Graham  gems,  spiced  tomatoes, 
ginger  cakes,  and  coffee. 

Saturday. — Cold  meat,  mashed  potatoes,  toast, 
with  a  soft  boiled  egg,  (break  each  egg  into  water 


to  boil,  and  when  done  take  it  up  with  care),  on 
each  piece.  Cold  cabbage,  sauce,  cookies,  and  coffee. 

To  me  there  is  not  so  much  in  what  we  have,  or 
get,  as  how  we  get  it.  Always  set  the  table  neatly, 
it  takes  no  longer,  if  you  will  only  accustom  your¬ 
self  to  put  the  knives  and  forks  on  regularly,  and 
have  a  certain  place  for  every  dish.  Let  your  food 
come  to  the  table  in  neat  and  suitable  dishes  ;  al¬ 
ways  put  the  meat  on  a  platter,  and  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  in  covered  dishes.  I  have  seen  the 
meat  on  soup  plates,  and  the  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  on  dinner  or  breakfast  plates,  and  al¬ 
though  well  cooked,  the  food  to  me  seemed  inferior. 
It  is  worth  while  for  the  young  housekeeper  to 
notice  these  small  matters. 

Graham  bread  is  an  article  of  diet  which  should 
be  found  on  every  table,  and  I  think  would  be,  if 
our  cooks  would  take  more  pains  to  make  good 
Graham  bread.  Here  is  a  recipe,  which,  if  followed, 
will  insure  the  same  :  one  pint  of  warm ,  (not  hot), 
water,  and  add  one  teacupful  of  sponge,  or  half  a 
cupful  of  yeast,  two  tablespoonsful  of  molasses,  (or 
three  of  sugar),  quarter  teaspoonful  of  soda,  stir  in 
the  Graham  flour  till  quite  thick,  let  it  rise,  but  not 
too  light ,  then  add  flour  until  it  is  as  thick  as  you 
can  well  stir  it,  put  it  into  a  well  greased  sheet-iron, 
( not  tin),  bread  pan,  and  let  rise,  but  not  too  much. 
This  flour  ferments  sooner  than  the  bolted  flour, 
aud  one  cause  of  poor  Graham  bread  is,  that  it  is 
left  too  long,  or  rises  too  many  times.  Do  not  let 
it  rise  but  twice  before  baking.  Sometimes  I  stir  it 
up  and  put  it  immediately  into  the  baking-pan,  let¬ 
ting  it  rise  only  in  the  loaf.  Do  not  make  it  stiff 
enough  to  knead,  or  it  will  be  too  dry. 

Graham  Gems. — At  our  breakfast  table  we  con¬ 
sider  Graham  gems  indispensable.  This  is  our 
recipe  :  Two  teacupfuls  of  butter-milk,  a  little  salt, 
three  even  cupfuls  of  Graham  flour,  and  one  tea¬ 
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April. 

Though  in  the  division  of  the  year  into  seasons,  March 
is  put  as  the  first  month  of  spring,  most  of  you,  at  least 
you  who  live  in  northern  countries,  think  there  is  little 
spring-like  about  March.  As  we  write  this  in  the  first 
week  in  March,  there  is  over  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  It  is  in  April  that  most  of  you  look  for  signs  of 
spring— the  swelling  and  the  bursting  of  the  buds,  the 
early  wild  flowers,  the  peeping  of  the  frogs,  the  return 
of  tlie  birds,  and  all  that  marks  the  awakening  after  the 
long  sleep  of  winter.  Do  you  know  why  the  month  was 
called  April?— The  ancient  Romans  called  it  Aprilis , 
from  which  our  word  is  made  by  leaving  off  the  last  syl¬ 
lable,  and  they  got  Aprilis  from  aperire,  to  open,  because 
this  is  the  month  for  the  buds  to  open  ;  so  we  really 
call  this  month  April  because  it  is  the  “  opening  month.” 
Did  you  ever  get  sent  on  some  foolish  errand  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month— and  then  feel  vexed  when  some  one 
said  “April  fool  ?  ”  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  observe 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  by  making  April-fools,  much 
more  than  it  is  now.  We  are  not  sorry  to  see  the  custom 
forgotten,  as  every  one  does  not  know  how  to  make 
harmless  fun.  Still,  should  you  be  “April-fooled”,  do 
not  get  cross  over  it,  but  remember  that  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  ancient  Hindoos,  not  only  children,  but 
old  persons,  were  served  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the 
custom  is  one  so  old  that  the  meaning  of  it,  or  how  it 
was  first  begun,  have  been  forgotten  for  ages.  It  is 
much  pleasanter  to  think  of  April  as  the  bud-opening 
month,  than  as  that  in  which  people  make  fools  of  them¬ 
selves  in  trying  to  fool  others.— Don't  you  think  so? 


A’©.  4-JS  —  Tlie  Aviary  Puzzle. —  In 

this  the  different  pictures  each  represent  a  bird,  i.  e., 
gives  you  a  clue  to  the  name  of  some  bird.  If  a  picture 
of  quadrupeds  was  made  in  a  similar  way,  the  letter  M 
placed  upon  a  picture  of  a  key,  would  read  M-on-key,  or 
monkey,  or  a  picture  of  a  bat,  such  as  boys  use  in  ball- 


AN  AVIARY  PUZZI 

spoonful  of  soda.  Stir  well  and  bake  in  iron  gem 
pans,  which  should  be  hot  on  the  stove  before  fill¬ 
ing;  put  them  into  a  very  hot  oven,  and  bake  from 
15  to  20  minutes.  If  you  want  them  of  extra  qual¬ 
ity,  take  one  teacupful  of  butter-milk,  one  egg,  two 
teacupfuls  of  the  flour,  with  soda  and  salt,  as  be¬ 
fore.  Very  good  gems  are  made  by  taking  one  tea¬ 
cupful  of  sweet  milk  or  water,  one  and  a  half  tea- 
cupfuls  of  the  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  of  cream  tartar,  with  a  little  salt,  and  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar ;  beat  well,  until  it  looks  smooth. 


White  Rolls  should  be  mixed  and  set  to  lise 
the  evening  before,  and  made  into  rolls  half  an 
hour  before  baking  in  the  morning.  A  pint  of 
warm  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  with  salt  and  half 
a  cup  of  yeast  stirred  up  quite  stiff  with  flour,  and 
molded  until  it  springs  under  the  touch  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  makes  a  most  delicious,  light,  short  roll. 


pictube. 


playing,  would  stand  for  the  animal  of  that  name.  With 
this  explanation  you  will  no  doubt  find  amusement  in 
making  out  what  birds  are  kept  in  our  aviary. 


ISave  ISiatterfties  Feathers. 

“Henry,”  of  Bergen  Co.,  has  heard  some  one  say  that 
the  wings  of  butterflies  were  covered  with  small  feathers, 
and  w’ishes  to  know  if  this  is  true. — The  statement  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  some  things  that  are  told 
about  insects,  and  if  you  say  scales  instead  of  feathers,  it 
will  be  quite  true.  No  doubt  you  have  noticed,  when 
you  have  touched  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  that  something 
like  a  powder  or  dust  came  off  upon  your  fingers.  If  you 
have  a  microscope,  or  even  a  strong  common  magnifying 
glass,  and  examine  this  powder  or  dust  from  the  butter¬ 
fly’s  wing,  you  will  find  that  each  particle  is  a  very  pretty 
scale,  like  those  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  shows 
several  shapes.  They  differ  in  size  and  shape  on  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  butterflies,  and  on  the  same  insect, 
but  are  usually  wedge-shaped  or  fan-shaped,  often  with 
notches  at  one  end,  and  a  little  stem,  by  which  it  is  fast- 
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ened  to  the  wing  at  the  other;  some  of  the  scales  are 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length,  with  straight  sides, 
and  these  look  something  like  a  leather  in  shape,  but 
have  no  plume  or  web  like  a  feather,  and  are  properly 
scales;  they  are  supposed  to  be  really  hairs  of  a  peculiar 
shape.  If  you  examine  a  piece  of  the  wing  with  a  mag¬ 
nifier,  the  scales  will  be  seen  to  over-lap  one  another 
very  neatly,  much  as  the  shingles  do  upon  a  roof.  You 
naturally  would  like  to  know  the  size  of  these  scales :  we 
have  not  just  now  any  at  hand  that  we  can  measure  with 
the  microscope,  but  some  one  has  said  that  the  wings  of 
a  silkworm  butterfly,  (or  rather  moth),  have  upon  them 
over  400,000  of  these  scales.  All  the  butterflies,  the 
moths  of  all  kinds,  the  skippers,  and  some  others,  from 
those  so  small  that  yon  would  hardly  notice  them,  to  the 


SCALES  FROM  DIFFERENT  BUTTERFLIES. 

great  Cecropia  moth,  the  wings  of  which  have  a  spread  of 
six  inches,  have  these  scales,  and  naturalists  put  all 
these  insects  into  one  sub-order,  and  call  itLepidoptera,  a 
name  that  looks  hard,  but  you  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
recollecting  it  if  you  know  it  is  made  from  the  Greek 
words  lepif,  a  scale,  and  pteron,  a  wing,  and  really  means 
the  scale-winged  insects.  The  insects  belonging  to  the 
Lepidoptera,  are  often  very  beautiful,  especially  some  of 
the  butterflies,  with  their  brilliant  and  varied  colors,  but 
if  the  wings  so  brilliantly  marked,  were  to  have  their 
scales  brushed  off,  they  would. loose  all  their  beauty,  for 
the  colors  are  due  to  these  minute,  dust-like  bodies. 

- — - - -  O  - - - 

Answers  to  IPiizzle  E*ict«pi-es. — Those 
who  have  asked  for  answers  to  the  puzzle  pictures  that 
have  been  given  within  a  few  months,  will  have  found  in 
the  March  number  an  answer  to  the  two  preceding  ;  the 
one  in  that  number,  “  A  Farm  Scene,”  represents  a  farm¬ 
er,  standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looking 
abroad  at  his  fields  ;.  his  face  is  very  plainly  outlined  by 
the  twigs,  at  the  white  spot  representing  a  cloud,  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  picture ;  his 
body  is  not  quite  so  plain  as  it  might  have  been. 

l*yxitlaaail!la<>i*a  »iu«I  ©«gs. 

BY  MRS.  C.  L.  M.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Young  tolks,  do  not  feel  alarmed  at  the  long  word  head¬ 
ing  this  article,  you  will  find  it  quite  easily  pronounced, 
if  you  make  the  trial.  What  it  has  to  do  with  dogs,  may 
he  more  of  a  puzzle.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
it,  then  perhaps  you  will  see  the  reasons.  The  botany 
Bays,  Pyxidanthera  is  a  “  small,  prostrate,  and  creeping 
evergreen,  etc.,  growing  in  New  Jersey.”  But  as  so  few 
of  the  little  folks  who  read  these  stories,  live  in  New 
Jersey,  I  will  add  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  home-made 
description,  for  the  benefit  of  those  unlikely  to  make  its 
acquaintance  in  any  other  way. 

Pyxidanthera  resembles  the  pink  Phlox,  very  common 
in  gardens,  and  known  in  most  places  as  “  Moss  Pink,” 
a  low  spreading  plant,  blooming  early  in  spring,  forming 
a  dense  mat  of  small  closely  crowded  flowers  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  near  as  pretty  or  choice  looking,  the  flowers 
are  much  larger,  the  petals  more  flimsy,  the  buds  less 
striking,  the  foliage  not  as  fine  color,  and  the  whole 
plants  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  little.  Pyxidanthera, 

Its  creeping  matting  habit,  and  profusion  of  flowers,  are 
Its  strong  points  of  resemblance. 

Pyxidanthera  (it  is  not  common  enough  to  have 
another  name),  comes  into  bloom  with  the  first  breath  of 
spring,  its  multiplicity  of  buds  responding  so  promptly 
to  the  warm  air,  that,  like  the  Crocus,  it  seems  not  to 
consult  the  almanac,  but  to  accept  the  first  warm  sun¬ 
shine  as  an  invitation  to  unfold  its  waiting  blossoms. 
The  buds  just  before  opening  are  exquisite.  Their  deep 
pink  mites  of  heads,  making  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
white  flowers.  It  is  often  found  in  patches  covering  a 
square  foot  or  more  of  surface,  and  growing  as  it.  does  in 
the  wildest  places,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  natural  productions  of  the  floral  kingdom. 

Now  for  the  dog  part  of  the  story :  A  friend  presented 
me  with  a  young  black-and-tan  specimen  of  caninity, 
weighing  six  ounces.  Though  so  small  an  affair  in  size, 
he  soom  became  a  great  favorite,  and  the  selection  of  a 
name,  suited  to  his  proportions  and  prospective  perfec¬ 
tions,  became  a  matter  of  grave  study.  Dot,  Pet,  Pink, 
and  Carl,  with  many  others,  were  talked  of  and  passed 


as  unsuitable.  Some  were  not  pleasant  sounding,  and 
others  were  a  letter  or  two  too  long,  four  being  the  limit 
as  to  number.  Application  was  made  to  a  French 
scholar  for  help  out  of  the  dilemma,  without  any  satis¬ 
factory  results.  I  think  you  will  laugh,  but  the  difficulty 
was  settled  by  naming  him  Pyxidanthera.  We  call  him 
Pyx,  “  for  short,”  Pixie,  for  petting,  and  Dan  for  reproof. 
The  latter,  accompanied  by  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  when 
he  misbehaves  himself,  is  impressive  and  effectual. 

Would  you  believe  it  ?  he  has  grown,  despite  his  long 
name,  until  he  weighs  a  pound  and  three-quarters,  and 
is  the  jolliest  little  fellow  imaginable.  lie  is  also  very 
brave  in  a  small  way,  catching  and  killing  mice  with 
true  terrier  ability.  To  be  sure,  we  have  to  trap  them 
first,  and  only  give  little  Pyx  the  small  ones  to  catch. 

I  will  tell  you  an  incident  in  regard 
to  Pyx,  that  may  give  some  of  you  a 
new  idea  in  natural  history.  If  it 
should  happen,  however,  that  none  of 
you  are  as  ignorant  as  I  was,  then  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
how  uncomfortable  a  lack  of  knowledge 
in  natural  laws  may  make  us.  I  had 
been  but  a  few  days  the  proprietor  of 
this  diminutive  terrier,  when  I  took 
occasion  to  give  him  a  careful  looking 
over  through  my  spectacles,  and  dis¬ 
covered,  to  my  great  affliction,  that 
the  little  fellow  had  no  ears  1  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  was  no  external 
appendage  bearing  that  name,  but  that  there  was  no 
orifice  or  cavity  beneath  it. 

I  have  the  habit  of  being  easily  discouraged,  and 
“  meeting  trouble  half  way,”  so  I  made  some  characteris¬ 
tic  remarks,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  “  just  my  luck,”  and 
began  to  think  of  having  the  existence  of  the  unfortunate 
little  puppy  curtailed  at  once.  I  knew  that  the  eyes 
would  open  all  right,  I  had  learned  that  blindness  was 
common  to  many  young  animals,  but  no  ears — that  was 
beyond  my  comprehension,  and  it  was  only  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  mother’s  loneliness,  that  he  was  not  put  out 
of  the  way  immediately.  In  a  few  days,  however,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  if  any  thing  could  be  done  to 
remedy  the  defect,  a  dog-fancier  communicated  the  fact 
that  all  young  dogs  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty  days  the  difficulty  would 
disappear  naturally.  It  is  humiliating  sometimes  to 
learn  one’s  ignorance,  but  in  this  instance  I  felt  only  too 
happy  to  be  proved  an  ignoramus. 

- - —  - - -o«t— - -  - ■ 

A. unit  Sale’s  Clints. 

Odd  Letters. — I  wish  you  could  see  a  few  of  the 
curious  letters  I  receive  ;  they  would  furnish  you  with 
more  amusemeht  than  some  of  the  puzzles.  A  postal- 
card  lies  before  me  now,  (from  Virginia,)  addressed — 
very  properly — to  “  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,”  so  that  it  comes  to  me  very  directly ;  but  it  be¬ 
gins — “  Dear  Sir”— (why  Dear  Sir  to  Aunt  Sue  ?)  “  Pleas 
to  send  me  your  communications  for  the  puzzle  box  and 

list  of  perticlars  and  circles  &c.  add.  to  John - .” 

Now,  if  some  of  my  young  friends  will  be  kind  enough 
to  enlighten  me  as  to  what  John  wants,  I  might  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  send  it  to  him,  if  he  had  had  the  grace  to  send  me 
a  postage-stamp  wherewith  to  prepay  my  answer ;  but  he 
did  not,  and  so  I  am  afraid  my  good  nature  will  not  be 
equal  to  the  demand  upon  it.  What  do  you  suppose  he 
means  by  “  perticlars  and  circles  ”  1  ? 

Strange  Pets. — Maggie  asks  if  “anybody  ever  did 
make  a  pet  of  a  spider.” — I  never  did,  Maggie  ;  I  have  no 
affection  for  them,  and  generally  give  them  a  wide  berth  ; 
although  I  can  not  deny  that  of  a  summer’s  evening  I  have 
often  paused  in  my  walk  to  watch  the  skillful  weaver  at 
his  work;  but  I  have  heard  that  there  is  in  the  West 
Indies  a  large  formidable  kind  of  spider,  of  which  a  pet  is 
made  by  some  of  the  islanders  ;  they  respect  it  as  a  sacred 
creature,  by  no  means  to  be  hurt  or  disturbed;  but  I 
rather  think  that  their  affection  for  the  “  beastie  ”  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  it  delivers  them  from  cockroaches, 
with  which,  but  for  him,  their  houses  would  be  over-run. 

Postal-Cards.— F.  M.  G.  You  can  judge  whether 
“ postal-cards  are  much  used”  when  I  tell  you  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  their  introduction  into  this  country 
112,043,500  were  sold.  They  arc  made  at  Springfield,  and 
three  thousand  pounds  of  paper  are  consumed  daily  at 
the  manufactory,  to  turn  out  about  700,000  cards. 

Dun. — Charlie  F.  wants  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
word.  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII  of  England, 
there  was  a  bailiff  by  the  name  of  Joe  Dunn,  who  was 
very  successful  in  collecting  doubtful  debts.  When  every 
other  resort  had  failed  with  debtors,  creditors  would 
threaten  to  send  Dunn  after  them  ;  until  the  name  be¬ 
came  a  by-word. 

E.  S.  B.— In  “alphabetical  arithmetic”  letters  are  used 
instead  of  figures  ;  ten  different  letters  for  ten  different 
figures.  For  instance  you  select  the  words  “black 
horse  ”  to  represent  your  digits  ;  so  B  would  represent  1, 


L,  2,  A,  3,  C,  4,  O,  7,  and  so  on.  Now  construct  your 
sum,  substitute  letters  for  figures,  and  you  have  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Alphabetical  Arithmetic. 

Herbert  F.  Y.— No,  it  is  not  “  humbug”  that  “large 
newspapers  make  good  coverlids  in  winter,”  they  are 
quite  effectual  in  excluding  the  cold  air,  and  preserving 
the  warmth  of  the  body  in  the  bed. 


'JTSie  Alarm. 

BY  MRS.  S.  A.  N. 

o 

“  Oh  !  Bridget,  don’t  talk  any  more  about  burglars,  or 
you’ll  make  me  nervous.” 

“  Well,  Miss  Mary,  Tim  was  here  this  afternoon,  and 
he  was  telling  me  how  they  was  goin’  around  murderin’ 
all  the  women  and  children,  and  I  can’t  get  it  out  of  my 
head.  I  wish  master  hadn’t  gone  away,  or  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  had  come  up  from  the  village  to  stay  here 
to-night.” 

“  Well  now  you  go  to  bed  Bridget,  and  don’t  let  Harry 
hear  you  talking  about  thieves  and  robbers  •  where  is 
the  boy  ?  ” 

“  He  went  to  bed  half  an  hour  ago  ;  but  he’d  be  no  use 
if  any  of  the  villains  did  try  to  break  in.” 

“  Why  Bridget,  I  don’t  think  you  need  feel  uneasy 
about  them  ;  burglars  generally  make  their  plans  to  rob 
houses  where  they  know  they  will  get  the  most  “  plun¬ 
der,”  and  we  haven’t  got  much  to  steal  now  ;  since  the 
sneak-thief  ran  off  with  our  silver  in  town,  father  has 
had  nothing  but  plated-ware,  and  I  guess  the  thieves 
know  all  about  that  as  well  as  we  do ;  and  I  don’t  think 
my  few  bits  of  jewelry  would  tempt  them.  But  don’t 
talk  about  them  any  more.” 

“Well,  I  won’t,  Miss  Mary,  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
can’t  help  thinking  of  the  murderin’  villains,”  and 
Bridget  left  the  room. 

This  conversation  occurred  in  a  neat  little  residence 
near  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  Mr.  Blakely, 
Mary’s  father,  had  taken  for  the  summer.  He  was 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  whither  he  went 
every  morning,  returning  in  the  evening  to  his  country 
house.  But  this  evening  he  was  unavoidably  detained 
in  the  city,  and  the  remainder  of  his  family,  Mary  and 
Harry,  with  their  one  servant,  Bridget,  were  left  alone  for 
the  first  time  since  they  left  town. 

The  newspapers  had  been  full  of  frightful  tales  of 
masked  burglars,  and  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 
various  sounds  of  life,  heard  even  in  the  country,  became 
hushed,  all  but  the  night-birds,  the  frogs,  and  the 
crickets,  Bridget  began  to  get  fidgety,  made  various 
excuses  to  go  into  the  little  parlor  and  say  a  few  words 
to  Miss  Mary,  who  sat  at  the  window  which  opened  on  to 
a  piazza,  idly  watching  the  deepening  shadows,  and,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  thinking  of  a  certain  Charlie  who 
had  gone  abroad  with  his  family,  and  who  used  to  write 
home  twice  a  week  at  first,  but  now  it  was  a  whole 
month  since  he  had  written  a  line. 

Bridget  had  at  length  gone  to  her  room,  and  Mary  went 
round  to  all  the  windows  and  doors,  to  see  that  they  were 
securely  fastened.  A  little  piece  of  mortar  fell  down  the 
chimney,  which  made  her  start  and  turn  pale,  then  she 
laughed,  but  wished  Bridget  wouldn’t  talk  so  much  about 
burglars ;  and  hurrying  to  her  room  she  shut  the  door 
and  bolted  herself  in.  She  would  fain  have  shut  and 
fastened  the  window,  but  being  a  warm  night  in  July, 
that  wasn’t  to  be  thought  of.  And  what  a  lovely  night 
it  was,  except  just  where  she  ought  to  have  seen  the 
comet,  and  of  course  it  was  cloudy  there.  So  thinking 
of  burglars,  and  Charlie,  and  the  comet,  she  undressed 
slowly,  and  it  was  pretty  late  before  sleep  came  and  kiss¬ 
ed  her  eyelids. 


How  long  she  had  been  asleep  she  didn’t  know,  when 
she  started  up  in  alarm  at  an  unusual  noise  outside; 
something  or  somebody  was  certainly  stirring  on  the 
piazza.  Her  heart  beat  violently,  and  the  perspiration 
stood  in  beads  on  her  forehead.  Notwithstanding  the 
conversation  of  the  evening  before,  she  had  provided 
herself  with  no  weapon  of  any  kind.  She  stole  out  of 
bed  in  fear  and  trembling,  crept  to  the  window,  and 
peered  out  into  the  darkness.  Her  window  was  just 
round  the  corner  from  the  piazza,  but  Bridget’s  room 
commanded  a  view  of  it ;  did  she  dare  to  cross  the  hall? 
Should  she  call  Bridget  or  Harry  ?  She  listened  again  at 
the  window,  yes,  she  was  sure  she  heard  some  one  mov¬ 
ing  by  the  parlor  window !  Hastily  slipping  a  shawl 
around  her  she  flew  to  Bridget’s  room.  Bridget  thought 
her  time  had  come  1  and  sitting  up  in  bed  began  to 
shriek  “murder,”  when  Mary  hastily  placing  her  hand 
over  her  mouth,  whispered  earnestly,  “  It  is  I,  Bridget,— 
Mary — hush-sh-h,  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  don’t 
make  a  noise  or  you  will  wake  Harry.” 

“  Oh  1  laws,  Miss  Mary,  how  you  did  scare  me  1  I 
thought  certainly - ” 

“  Sli-h,  Bridget,  don’t  you  be  frightened  because  I  am, 
but  I  really  do  think  some  one  is  trying  to  get  in  at  the 
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parlor  window.  We  can  look  on  to  the  piazza  from 
your  window;  will  you  come  with  me  and  let  us  look  ?  ” 

Bridget  was  rather  flattered  at  the  idea  of  Mary  coming 
to  her  for  protection,  so  she  cautiously  stepped  to  the 
window,  and  together  they  peeped  out.  Yes,  there  was 
something  black  there— it  was  a  man  1  but  what  was  he 
doing  ?  Just  then  they  heard  a  noise  behind  them,  and 
Mary,  uttering  a  suppressed  shriek,  would  certainly  have 
fainted  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  if  Harry,  who  had 
come  into  the  room  in  his  bare  feet,  hadn’t  spoken  on 
tlie  instant. 

Harry  was  about  twelve  years  old,  a  good-natured 
frolicsome  chap,  not  much  afraid  of  anything  ;  and  when 
he  heard  what  was  the  matter,  in  answer  to  bis  question 
of  what  in  the  world  they  were  np  to,  ho  laughed  at  them 
and  guessed  they’d  been  scared  by  an  owl. 

“Sh-li,  Harry,”  whispered  Mary,  “come  here  and  you 
can  see  him.  What  is  lie  doing  now,  Bridget?  he  seems 
to  be  sitting  down - ” 

“Why  it  is  a  fellow!”  said  Harry,  “where’s  father’s 
pistol ?  ” 

“  Oh  1  don’t,  Harry,  maybe  he’ll  go  away.” 

“Well  I’ll  scare  him,  any  way  I  ”  said  Harry,  “I’ll  go 
and  get  my  toot-horn  and  blow  it  at  him.” 

“For  the  land  sake  child,”  said  Bridget  in  a  loud 
whisper,  “what  good  will  that  do  !  ” 

But  Harry  had  run  off,  and  Mary,  feeling  a  little  more 
courageous  in  company,  said,  “  let  him  get  it,  Bridget,  per¬ 
haps  the  man  may  think  it  is  a  lunatic  asylum  and  go  off.” 

Just  then  Harry  came  to  the  window,  and  blew  a  loud 
blast  on  one  of  those  fearful  trumpets  that  six-year-old 
boys  love  so  well. 


pi. 

Notscant  cuptoacoin  strepven  mapctitnot. 

ALPHABETICAL  AISITHMETIC. 

IKE)OI(FWL(NPI 
L  I  O 
P  P  W  W 
P  R  K  F 
P  K  N  L 
P  I  F  K 
P  W  I 

ISLANDS. 

1.  This  gives  a  relish  to  our  food, 

But  by  dyspeptics  ’tis  tabooed. 

2.  Fresh  from  the  mint,  a  coin  of  gold 
Quite  free  from  “  moth  and  dust”  of  old. 

3.  A  relic  of  the  ocean  we  display 

A  souvenir  found  mid  briny  spray. 

4.  Its  varied  hues  all  poets  praise 
In  sunrise,  sunset,  storm  or  haze. 

5.  This  nation  often  war  has  waged 
With  cruel  vigor  when  engaged. 

6.  Invoked  by  Indian  braves  with  awe 

Before  they  bloody  weapons  draw.  Henry. 

TUANSPOSED  DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  a  girl’s  name,  and  transpose  the  remainder 
into  a  boy’s  nickname. 

2.  Behead  a  graving  too),  and  transpose  the  remainder 
into  destruction. 

3.  Behead  a  European  river,  and  transpose  the  remain¬ 
der  into  a  wagon. 

4.  Behead  a  tree,  and  transpose  the  remainder  into  a 
man’s  name. 

5.  Behead  a  shrub,  and  transpose  the  remainder  into  a 
sound  state. 

0.  Behead  a  musical  instrument,  and  transpose  the  re¬ 
mainder  into  a  kind  of  cement.  Italian  Boy. 


Bridget  and  Mary  bad  been  keeping  their  eyes  on  the 
man,  who  hastily  rose  to  his  feet  when  he  heard  the  horn, 
and  they  could  hear  him  muttering  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  he  stepped  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell. 

Harry  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  called  out, 
“Hullo  1  what’s  wanting?  ” 

“  Is  anything  the  matter  with  you’s,  inside  there  ?” 

“No,  we  are  just  amusing  ourselves  a  little:  what  do 
you  want  ?  ” 

“  Faith  then  I  came  in  to  take  a  little  quiet  nap  on  your 
pee-azy,  but  its  little  sleep  one  ud  get  with  fish-horns 
tooting  round  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  women  a 
scliramin’,  so  I'll  bid  you-  good  night  and  go  on  to  the 
next  town,  where  I  was  going  when  I  came  in  hereto 
rest  me  awhile,”  and  away  he  went  muttering, 
“  mighty  quare  doin’s  iu  there,  any  way  ;  it  isn’t  a  right 
house  at  all  1  ” 

Harry  only  blew  t  lie  horn  once,  but  that  once  astonish¬ 
ed  many  of  the  neighbors  who  were  within  hearing  dis¬ 
tance,  and  when  the  story  of  that  night’s  adventure  was 
told  in  the  vjjlage,  they  were  glad  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
that  one  blast  at  midnight,  forsome  of  the  old  ladies  were 
seriously  frightened  at  what  they  were  sure  was  some 
mysterious  warning. 


A  ii  si  1  Sue’s  Puzzlc'lEox. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Strays. 

2.  Pursued. 

3.  Deserve. 

4.  Claimed. 

5.  Praised. 


G.  Earnest. 

7.  Paternal. 

8.  Umbrella. 

9.  Catalogue. 

10.  Customer. 


(Yon  puzzlers  need  not  think  that  the  above  anagrams 
are  “answers  ”  in  the  wrong  place  :  each  one  word  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  another  perfect  word. — A.  S.) 


OPEN 

PALE 

ELLA 

NEAIt 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 
What  Cities  and  Rivers  mean,  Transposed.— 1.  Herat 
—earth.  2.  Oka— oak.  3.  Save— vase.  4.  Basle— sable.  5. 
Ebro— robe.  6.  Cork— rock. 

Anagrams  of  Scott’s  Characters.— 1.  Jeannie  Deans. 

3.  Old  Mortality.  3.  Robin  Hood.  4.  Friar  Tuck.  5.  Fenel- 
la.  6.  Flibbertigibbet.  7.  Amy  Robsart.  8.  Helen  McGregor. 
9.  The  White  Lady.  10.  Diana  Vernon. 

Charade. — Nonsense. 

Square  Words.— 1.  SALT  2. 

ALOE 
L  O  R  E 
TEEM 
Cross  Word.— Salt  Peter. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Hearth  and  home.  2.  South¬ 
ampton. 

Pi. — Plain  living  and  higli  thinking  are  no  more. 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence. 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 
Diamond  Puzzle.—  P  Pumpkin. 

B  U  T 
H  O  M  E  R 
PUMPKIN 
MAKE  R 
H  I  M 
N 

Alphabetuioal  Arithmetic.— 201)3841736(20014. 

“You  take  Ned.”) 

Concealed  Rivers.— 1.  Elk.  2.  Po.  3.  Goose. 

5.  White.  6.  Rogue.  7.  North.  8.  Shell.  9.  Leon. 

11.  Isa. 

Riddle —A  clock. 

Eclipses.— 1.  Two,  too,  to.  2.  Hare,  hair.  3.  Belle,  bell. 

4.  Bored,  board.  5.  Sent,  cent,  scent,  fi.  In,  inn.  7.  Lief, 
leaf.  8.  Maid,  made.  9.  Write,  rite,  right,  wright. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Win.  S.  N.,  Effie,  Albert 
and  Augusta,  (leo.  II.  Davis,  Mary  B.  C.,  Tip,  Ben,  E.  S.  D., 
J.  F.  Wagner,  Eddie  Lyons,  and  Gus. 


Send  communications  for  the  Puzzle  Box  to  Aunt  Sue , 
Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to 245  Broadway. 


(Key  : 

i.  Don. 
10.  Red. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  21  letters  : 

My  7,  G,  1G,  17,  13,  is  an  imaginary  being. 

My  2,  8,  13,  14,  2,  19,  15,  21,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  18,  3,  5,  10,  is  a  vessel. 

My  11,  19,  12,  20,  21,  3,  is  a  relative. 

My  4,  6,  9,  1,  is  a  sort  of  handle. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb. 

Hon.  O.  R.  Able. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

The  center  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  name 
an  old  friend. 

1.  Found  in  the  earth.  2.  A  shrub.  3.  A  musical  in¬ 
strument.  4.  A  daily  record.  5.  A  game  for  one.  G.  A 
household  article.  7.  Connected  with  the  family  circle. 
8.  Joining  together.  9.  Dwellings.  10.  Sidewalk.  11. 
An  article  of  clothing.  12.  A  sprite.  13.  Found  in  every 
shell.  W.  L.  Edwards,  Jr. 

cross  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  morning  but  not  in  sun, 

My  next  is  in  cannon  but  not  in  gun, 

My  third  is  in  hen  but  not  in  duck, 

My  fourth  is  in  good  but  not  in  luck, 

My  fifth  is  in  dark  but  not  in  light, 

My  sixth  is  in  nearly  but  not  in  quite, 

My  whole  comes  only  once  a  week, 

Urn  sure  its  name  I  need  not  speak.  L.  Fisher. 

A  PARTY  OF  GIRLS. 

1.  Let  him  in,  Niece  Rachel.— 2.  She  lent  me  her  new 
book.— 3.  I  bought  these  vases  in  New  York.— 4.  Hark, 
Tom  !  A  Dell  is  ringing. — 5.  Arthur,  that  tie  is  quite  be¬ 
coming. — G.  Sydney  Carr,  I  expelled  your  brother  from 
school  for  disobedience.— 7.  Fred,  I  think  you  grow  tall. 
—8.  Hal,  I  certainly  told  you  to  learn  your  lesson. — 9. 
Charlie  is  fond  of  music  or  a  good  book. — 10.  I  let  them 
make  some  cake.— 11.  That  dog  is  surely  going  mad, 
Georgie.— 12.  The  lad  died  on  his  wav  to  Calcutta. 

Minnie  Thomas. 


SometEniaag’  about  Ain-. 

Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  have  my  boys 
and  girls  ask  questions,  and  I  am  especially  pleased  when 
these  questions  show  that  the  writer  wishes  to  know 
about  the  common  things  around  him.  A  very  sensible 
question  is  sent  me  by  Master  J.  A.  Snow,  who  lives  in 
Iowa.  He  says  that  he  has  been  told  that  air,  like  other 
bodies,  expands  when  heated,  and  that  is  all  he  has 
learned  about  it.  Very  naturally  he  wishes  to  know  how 
much  air  expands  for  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  He 
puts  his  question  in  this  way:  “  Suppose  we  have  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  (32°),  and  heat 
it  to  the  boiling  point,  (212°),  bow  much  space  wiH’tbat 
cubic  foot  of  air  then  occupy,  or  bow  much  will  it  ex¬ 
pand  for  each  degree  of  heat.’’— It  is  a  great  pity  that 
such  matters  as  these— which  may  be  called  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  things— were  not  taught  in  every  school.  It 
seems  to  me  much  more  important  that  every  child 
should  know  all  about  the  air  which  surrounds  him  than 
that  he  should  learn  the  names  of  the  different  Langs  of 
England,  and  when  their  reigns  began  or  ended.  But 
to  answer  our  friend :  the  law  of  the  expansion  of  air, 
(and  all  other  gases),  is  a  very  simple  one .  as  Its  rate  of  ex¬ 
pansion  is  uniform  for  all  degrees  of  heat.  It  is  equal  to 
V.102d  of  its  volume  at  the  freezing  point  of  water  (32°), 
for  each  additional  degree  of  heat.  To  put  it  in  another 
form :  492  cubic  inches  of  a;r  at  32°,  will,  if  heated  to 
33°,  or  one  degree,  become  493  cubic  inches,  and  so  on  for 
every  added  degree  of  heat.  This  has  been  found  true 
for  all  temperatures,  so  far  as  has  been  tested.  With 


liquids  and  solids  the  case  is  very  different,  each  having 
its  own  rate  of  expansion.  Water  expands  very  irregu¬ 
larly,  as  you  will  see  if  you  read  an  article  on  page  19  in 
January  last,  beaded  “8  Water,  9  Ice.”  Above  39°  water 
expands  y22  of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  of  heat  between 
that  point  and  212°.  Mercury,  the  expansion  of  which 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  us  because  it  is  used  to 
measure  heat  in  the  thermo-meter,  or  heat  measurer,  ex¬ 
pands  very  regularly  between  32°  and  212°  for  each  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  y55.5  of  its  bulk  ;  beyond  212°  it  varies 
somewhat.  Alcohol  expands  >/0  its  bulk  for  each  degree. 
But  the  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  1  only  intended  to  help 
my  young  friend  out  of  his  difficulty  :  perhaps  from  the 
rule  I  have  given,  he  will  tell  the  rest  of  us  bow  large  his 
cubic-foot  of  air  would  be  if  heated  from  32°  to  212°. — 
To  your  slate  and  pencil  Master  Snow,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  The  Doctor. 

- ura  »<S  1  ui  - 

I'ired  ILittle  Robbie. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

Fast  asleep  in  grandpa’s  arms  !  Poor  tired  little  Rob¬ 
bie  1  This  lias  been  such  a  dreary  day  for  him,  for  mam¬ 
ma  went  away  early  in  the  morning,  to  visit  some  friends 
a  long  distance  off,  and  her  little  boy  has  not  found  Mary 
a  very  cheerful  companion.  She  has  been  “  too  busy  to  be 
bothered,”  so  Robbie  lias  heard  for  the  liundreth  time, 
he  thinks,  and  his  multitude  of  questions  have  been 
utterly  ignored  :  “  Run  away,  Robbie,  and  amuse  your¬ 
self,”  Mary  the  maid  advised,  and  the  lonely  little  fellow 
would  surely  have  followed  her  advice,  if  his  poor  little 
heart  had  not  ached  sorely,  and  if  his  throat  had  not  con¬ 
tained  such  a  great  lump,  of  something,  he  didn’t  know 
what,  that  made  it  ache  as  badly  as  his  heart.  It  really 
was  very  dreary  !  He  wondered  what  the  little  girl  next 
door  did  every  day  without  any  dear  mamma;  Robbie 
remembered  when  that  little  playmate’s  mother  had  been 
laid  to  rest  under  the  green  grass,  in  a  beautiful  place 
where  the  flowers  bloomed  all  summer,  and  little  birds 
sang  in  the  trees  around.  Of  course  he  didn’t  realize 
what  a  sad  thing  had  happened  for  that  little  girl,  because 
his  own  dear  mamma  was  close  beside  him,  and  kissed 
away  all  the  strange  fears  which  at  the  time  possessed 
him.  But  now,  when  for  the  first  time  he  had  been  so 
long  away  from  those  loving  arms,  and  that  gentle  voice 
which  never,  no,  never  answered  His  little  foolish  ques¬ 
tions  impatiently,  Robbie  began  to  understand  liow 
miserable  his  little  playmate  must  be,  and  felt  very  sorry 
for  her.  He  thought  if  mamma  .would  only  come  home, 
lie  would  love  her  forty  times  more  than  ever.  The  sun 
has  shone  beautifully  all  day,  and  out  in  the  garden  the 
flowers  have  coaxed  Robbie  with  their  fragrance,  to  come 
and  admire  their  beauty,  but  somehow  the  sunshine 
hasn’t  found  its  way  into  the  hoy’s  lonely  heart,  and  so 
even  old  Tray  lias  wagged  His  tail  and  harked  liis  plea 
for  a  frolic,  all  in  vain.  Puss,  poor  cat,  is  disgusted  with 
tlie  unusual  silence,  and  has  at  last  retired  to  the  barn,  to 
wonder  why  her  tail  has  so  strangely  escaped  its  usual 
number  of  pulls  and  twistings.  And  so  the  long  day 
passed,  and  Robbie,  whose  heart  had  only  grown  lieavler 
with  tlie  approach  of  twilight,  went  to  find  grandpa, 
who  was  sitting  all  alone  in  His  room  beside  the  window, 
and  coaxed  him  to  tell  a  “  ’ittle  ’tory.” 

Then  grandpa  talked  of  tlie  time  when  he  was  little 
like  Robbie,  and  told  marvelous  tales  of  boyish  frolic, 
which  made  tlie  little  fellow  laugh,  and  also  caused  Tray 
to  renew  again  his  attempts  to  please  his  little  master. 
But  tlie  stories  were  more  interesting  than  Tray,  so 
grandpa  went  on  and  on  witli  them,  and  all  the  while  the 
shadows  grew  thicker  and  longer.  How  funny  it  seemed 
to  the  cliild  that  grandpa  was  ever  little  like  himself, 
with  such  fat  cheeks  and  dresses  short  above  fat  knees  1 
But  when  grandpa  said,  “Yon  will  some  day  look  like 
me,"  why  tliat  capped  the  climax,  and  Robbie  “  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  believe  his  face  would  ever  be  creased  all  over, 
and  that  his  cheeks  would  sink  into  holes  like  those,” 
poking  a  fat  finger  into  grandpa’s  thin  cheeks.  It  was 
all  a  mistake,  lie  thought,  and  mamma  would  set  matters 
right  when  she  came  home.  Then  gradually  he  grew 
sleepy,  and  when  Mary  brought  the  howl  of  bread  and 
milk,  Robbie  did  not  care  at  all  for  it,  and,  in  fact,  was 
off  in  dreamland,  forgetting  grandpa’s  stories,  his  own 
loneliness,  and  even  mamma  herself,  while  the  curly 
head  weighed  heavier  on  the  aged  arm,  and  little  blue 
eyes  were  safely  hidden  behind  their  thin  white  lids. 

Yes,  he  is  fast  asleep  now,  the  moonbeams  are  peep¬ 
ing  thro’  the  window,  and  fall  almost  like  a  blessing 
from  heaven  on  the  two  who  are  so  silently  sitting  to¬ 
gether.  One  life  is  just  beginning  its  course,  the  other 
is  nearly  ready  to  lay  its  duties  down  forever.  Sweet 
memories  of  “auld  lang  syne”  are  filling  grandpa’s 
heart,  and  who  can  tell  how  sincere  a  prayer  goes  up 
from  that  aged  heart,  for  the  little  soldier  who  must 
buckle  on  his  armor  and  stand  up  in  the  great  fight 
between  right  and  wrong.  “God  bless  them  both!” 
the  moonbeams  seem  to  say,  and  now  we  will  leave  thorn 
alone  together,  until  mamma  returns  with  papa  to  find 
her  little  boy  fast  asleep  in  grandpa’s  arms. 
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THE  GEESE  AND  THE  SPITZ™  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Here  is  a  pic-ture  for  our  ver-y  lit-tle 
friends  who  are  just  learn-ing  to  read. 
What  does  this  pic-ture 
show  ?  There  are  some 
geese  and  a  dog.  You 
know  that  geese  are  ver-y 
big  birds,  and  when  they 
are  cross  they  make  a 
.great  hiss-ing,  but  they 
do  not  bite  or  scratch. 

These  geese  have  liv-ed 
so  long  on  the  farm 
that  they  thought  they 
were  the  own-ers  of  it  ; 
sil-ly  things  you  will 
say,  but  the  goose  has 
long  been  known  as  a 
sil-ly  bird.  One  day  the 
man  who  own-ed  the 
farm  brought  home  a 
new  dog.  It  was  a  Spitz- 
dog.  D  o  .y  ou  kn  o  w  wh  at 
kind  of  dogs  the  Spitz 
They  are  most  al- 
white,  with  nice, 
clean,  silk-y  hair,  and  a 
fine  tail ;  the  Spitz  has 
a  ver-y  sharp  nose,  and 
small,  bright  eyes  that 
have  a  ver-y  know-ing 
look.  He  is  quick  to 
learn,  and  may  be  taught 
man-y  nice  tricks.  This  Spitz,  which 
the  farm-er  brought  home,  went  to  look 
ft  the  farm.  As  he  went  through  a 


gate  the 


geese  saw 


like  to  see  a  strange 


him,  and  did  not 
dog  on  the  place, 


are  r 
wavs 


•tired  little  robbie  xnd  HIS  grahdpa. — ( See  page  149). 
so  the  old  geese  put  out  their  necks  and 
said  hiss-ss-ss.  Do  you  think  the  Spitz 
would  care  for  that  ?  Not  a  bit,  but  he 


went  on  just  as  if  the  geese  had  done 
noth-ing.  After  a  few  days  the  geese 
were  sor-ry  that  they 
hiss-ed  at  the  Spitz, 
because  a  bad  strange 
dog  came  and  be-gan  to 
bark  at  and  wor-ry  the 
geese.  When  the  Spitz 
heard  the  noise,  he  for¬ 
got  how  rude  the  geese 
were  to  him,  and  drove 
off  the  bad  dog.  Do 
you  not  think  the  geese 
must  have  felt  ver-y 
fool-isli  when  they  saw 
the  dog  they  had  hiss-ed 
athelp-ingthem  ?  When 
you  see  a  boy  or  girl 
mak-ing  fa-ces,  or  say¬ 
ing  rude  things  to  a 
strange  boy  or  girl,  you 
will  see  that  they  act 
ver-y  much  like  these 
geese,  and  if  no  one 
takes  no-tice  of  them 
they  will  stop.  Do  you 
know  wdiy  these  dogs 
are  call-ed  Spitz-dogs  ? 
We  were  told  that  it  is 
a  Ger-man  name.  In 
Ger-man  the  word  for 
sharp  or  point-ed  is 
spitz,  and  as  these  dogs  have  ver-y  sharp 
and  point-ed  nos-es,  they  were  call-ed 
spitz-dogs. 
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WALTHAM 
ATGHES 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
continue  to  send  single  Waltham  Watches  by  Express  or 
by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  remote, 
without  any  risk  to  the  purchaser.  Having  sold  Waltham 
Watches  on  this  plan  for  the  last  six  years,  their  custom¬ 
ers  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  from  almost  every 
county  in  the  Union.  In  every  case  the  purchaser  gets  a 
good  reliable  Watch,  and  full  value  for  the  money.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  present  year ; 
all  grades  and  sizes  are  now  made  both  as  key-winders 
and  stem-winders.  Our  new  price  list,  which  is  sent 
free,  describes  all  the  new  Watches  with  prices  of  each. 
Write  for  it,  and  mention  that  advertisement  was  seen 
in  the  Agriculturist. 

Address:  HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  222  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


A 

THAT  ™ 

WILI 

-  WIND:. 

ANY  WATCH.  '  A. 

And  Not 
Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


AO  entlein  an’ s  Residence  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without;  a  billiard  table.  That  desir¬ 
able  article  can  now  be  bought  for  $100,  $125,  $150,  $200,  up 
to  $500,  complete.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

L.  DECKER  &  CO.,  Cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Branch  Offices  and  Factory :  506  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

310  South  3rd  Street,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

83  West  Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Any  Shade  from  Pure  White  to  Jet  Black. 

A  combination  of  the  purest  paint  with  India  Rubber, 
forming  a  smooth,  glossy,  firm,  durable,  elastic  and 
beautiful  Paint,  unaffected  by  change  of  temperature,  is 
perfectly  water-proof,  and  adapted  to  all  classes  of  work, 
and  is  in  every  way  a  better  paint  for  either  Inside  or  outside 
painting  than  any  other  paint  in  the  world.  Being  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  cheaper,  and  lasting  at  least  three 
times  as  long  as  the  best  lead  and  oil  paints. 

Be  sure  that  our  TRADE  MARK,  (a  fac-slmlle  of 
which  is  given  above,)  Is  on  every  package. 

Prepared  ready  for  use  and  sold  by  the  gallon  only. 

There  has  never  been  a  paint  offered  the  public  that  has 
become  so  popular  (in  the  same  time)  and  given  as  perfect 
satisfaction  as  the  Rubber  Paint. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  00. 


ORGANS  &  MEL0DE0NS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

54,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Our  new  handsomely-illustrated  Catalogue  for  1875 
is  now  ready.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  letter 
stamp.  Address  the 

BELLEVUE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


The  ASBESTOS  ROOFING  Is  adapted  for  steep  or  flat  roofs  m  all  climates,  and  can  be  cheaply 
transported  and  easily  applied.  Is  furnished  in  rolls  containing  200  square  feet. 

ASBESTOS  ROO  P  COATING,  lor  the  ASBESTOS  ROOFING,  and  for  restoring  and  preserving  Roofs 
ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaks  around  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  etc.  In  pails  and  kegs. 
ASBESTOS  ROOFING  PAINT,  superior  body,  rich  color.  For  Shingle,  Tin  and  other  Roofs. 

ASBESTOS  PAINTS,  all  colors,  ready  for  use.  In  pails,  kegs  and  barrels. 

ASBESTOS  FIRE-PROOF  COATING,  for  inside  of  Factories,  Railroad  Buildings,  Bridges,  etc. 
ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELTS,  and  CEMENT  FELTING,  for  Steam  Pipes,  Boilers,  Linings  for  Floors, 
Roofs,  etc. 

ENGEISH  and  AMERICAN  ROOFING,  SHEATHING  and  EINING  FELTS,  ASBESTOS,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets.  Price  Lists,  Instructions,  etc.  EIBERAE  INDUCEMENTS  TO  GENERAL 
MERCHANTS  AND  DEALERS.  „ 

PatenteeEtndBSoIeEMa,iufactarer,  j.  W,  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

m~  INFRINGERS,  AND  7 HE  PUBLIC  ARE  CA  UTIONED. 


A  SILVER  TIP 

Adds  Five  Cents 
TO  THE  COST  OF  A  SHOE, 
and  $1  to  its  value. 


ALL 

ABOUT 


HOT-BEDS 


i 


And  Trucking  for  Market  in  his 
Garden  Manual  for  1875.  Sent  for  two 
3-ceut  stamps  bv 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed-Grower, 
Rockford,  Ill. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York:  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  Interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’ Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRACTICAL 

TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries ,  N.  J. ;  Natural  History  Editor 
of  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm,  N.  Y. ;  Proprietor  of 
Troutdale  Ponds,  near  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS: 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I. — History  of  Fish  Culture. 

Chapter  II.— Choosing  a  Location. 

Chapter  m.— Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
Chapter  IV. — Hatching-  Houses  and  Apparatus. 
Chapter  V. — Spawning  Races. 

Chapter  VI. — Artificial  Impregnation. 

Chapter  VII.— Incubation. 

Chapter  VIH. — Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

Chapter  IX.— First  Year. 

Chapter  X. — Second  and  Third  Years. 

Chapter  XI. — Transportation. 

Chapter  XII. — Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-third.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Payson’s  Indelible  Ink. 

This  Ink  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  family.  Briggs’s 
Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years, 
and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds  of  marking,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  writing  upon  coarse  fabrics.  The  Pen  and 
Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  being  thus  portable,  always 
ready  for  use,  and  protected  from  loss  or  injury  by  eva¬ 
poration  or  breakage.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75c. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS  NOT  ECONOMY 
To  buy  a  poor  Shoe.  Try  Good 

Cable  Screw  Wire 

FOTl  ECONOMY. 


DICK’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  6,A22  RE¬ 
CEIPTS  and  PROCESSES.  PRICE,  $5.  Sent  free  of 
postage.  Specimen  Index  sent  free. 

DICK  &  FITZGERALD,  Publishers,  No.  18  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  GARDENERS 

Needing  plants,  will  do  well  to  send  to  J.  B.  ROOT,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  for  his  price-list.  See  advertisement,  page  154. 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER¬ 
MAKING  APPARATUS. 

Faetorv-men  or  Dairy-men  in  want  of  any  kind  of  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Utensils  or  Furnishing  Goods  in  the  above  line, 
should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated  Circular,  which  gives 
full  information  regarding  all  late  improvements. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

2,000,000  Flower  Pots, 

And  a  large  assortment  of  Fancyware.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  now  ready.  A.  H.  HEWS  &  Co.,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men. 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro¬ 
char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1873 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 

.  These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00.  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Copper  Bull-Ring, 

02 y%  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  It  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWN  MOWER. 


IT  HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
AM  LAWN  MOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  operation 
on  Central  Parle  and  all  the  other  City  Parks, 
New  York;  Government  Grounds  and  City 
Parks,  Waskington  ;  Boston  Common,  Boston  ; 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn ;  and  on  almost  every 
prominent  Park  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

THE  GREAT  TRIAL  of  Lawn  Mowers  was  held 
in  New  York  City  June  25th,  1874.  There  the  Excelsior 
came  into  competion  with  all  the  best  Lawn  Mowers  in  the 
world,  and  was  awarded  the 

HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 

Four  Bizes  for  hand-power;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 
Prices  from  $15  to  $200. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
Address 

CHADEORN  &  COLDWELL  MT'G  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TRUTH 

Requires  us  to  say  that  one  man  with  Cahoon’s  Broadcast 
Seed-Sower  can  sow  more  grain  and  grass  seed,  and  do  it 
better,  than  5  men  can  sow  by  hand.  Price  only  $10.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  For  sale  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular. 

GOODEhL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  N.  H., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 


SHAKER  THRESHER 


First-class  Small  Thresher — 4  to  6  Horse  Lever  Power  will 
thresh  and  clean  20  to  30  bu.  wheat  per  hour. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati*  O. 
Cane  Mills  and  Evaporators,  Steam  Engines,  Church, 
School  and  Farm  Bells.  Circulars  sent  free. 


The  People’s  Force  Pumps. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Awarded  medal  of  American  In¬ 
stitute  over  all  competitors  for  1873 
and  1874,  and  adopted  as  the  pre¬ 
mium  pump  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  For  House  and  Out-do'ors. 
For  Wells  from  6  to  100  feet  deep. 
|  Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

The  Public,  are  cautioned  to  look 
for  the  name,  "People's  Pump, 
Patented  Aug.  31, 1809,  cast  on  the 
lid,  to  insure  obtaining  the  genuine 
article,  and  to  avoid  litigation. 

Send  Postal  Card  lor  Circulars. 

General  Agencies  : 

W.  H.  BANKS  «fc  CO., 
Chicago,  Ills. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, O. 
E.  II.  Leibey,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
i  T.  J.  Riley,  Houston,  Texas. 

|  Frothingham  &  Workman,  Mon¬ 
treal,  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  McConihe,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jas.  H.  Billington  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Woolsey  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  CO.,  Agents  for 
Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[ESTABLISHED  1852.] 


RUFUS  L,  COLE, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant, 
141  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


Market  reports  and  shipping  directions  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


THE  BEST  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


We  offer  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  line  of  thor¬ 
oughly-built  modern  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  GANG  PLOW,  “The  Volcano,”  is  a  machine 
for  every  large  farmer,  while  our  combined  Level  Land  and 
Side-Hill  Swivel  Plow,  The  Turtle  Harrow,  Subsoil  Plow, 
Horse-Hoes,  Seed-Drills,  etc.,  arc  famous  everywhere.  Call 
and  examine  our  goods,  befor  buying  your  Spring  Supplies, 
or  write  us  what  you  need. 

CARR  &HOBSON,  50  Beckman  St., Now  York. 


POSTAL  PACKAGE  SC  A  I.  E  . 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 

GREAT  SAVING  IN  TRANSMISSION  OF  PAOKAGES. 

USEFUL  TO  ALL.  MANUFACTURED  BY 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  311  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Torsion  Springs 

For  Wagons,  Seats, 
and  Poles. 


See  large  cuts  In  February  and  Nov.  numbers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


The  only  PRACTICAL  SPRINGS  for 

FARM  WAGONS, 

or  for  ANY  KIND  of  DRAUGHT  WAG¬ 
ONS,  and  the  CHEAPEST  as  well  as 
the  BEST.  Read  previous  notices, 
examine  the  cuts,  and  send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  Circular. 

S0HEN0K  &  SHERIDAN, 

Fulton,  Hew  York. 

Gen’l.  Agents  Erie  Torsion  Spring  Co. 

or  SOHENCK,  SHERIDAN  &  M0EFATT, 

Cor.  Clinton  &  Congress  Sts.  Chicago. 


BtflUSGROVE’S  PATENT 

Hand  Class,  Propagating  Frames, 
and  Fern-Case. 

By  the  use  of  the  hand 
glass  Tomatoes,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Melons.Squash.and 
a  large  variety  of  Vege¬ 
tables  can  be  bad  several 
weeks  earlier.  Onr  Pro¬ 
pagating  Frame  should 
be  used  by  every  one 
growing  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Our  Fern-Case  is 
the  best  in  the  market— 
the  ventilating  principle 
is  employed  in  all  these 
Cases— made  of  zinc  and 
will  last  a  life-time— no 
putty  or  paint  is  used. 
Send  for  Circular. 
MUSGROVE  &  SON, 

348  &  350  West  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Best  and  fk  B™  Q  In  America  Or 

Cheapest  ^  Money  Refunded. 

Buy  direct  from  tile  grower  cheaper  than  dirt.  Can  beat 
the  world  on  prices,  quality,  reliable,  fresh  genuine  seeds, 
true  to  name.  A  nice  Illustrated  Floral  and  Garden  Guide 
free.  Wholesale  list  for  Seedsmen  free. 

R.  H.  SHUMVVAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


$500  IN  PREMIUMS.. 

IMPORTANT  TO  POTATO  GROWERS. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  VEGETABLES. 


ir  pound. 9\^3  Bounds 


THREE  HEW  POTATOES. 

R  N  O \V  F  L  A  ICE.— ’TTenotl  fu !'  fn’TtrTp'cn  ru  n  cc-^cii  • 
iH-rior  In  uimlliy— early— ripening  I»ut  afowrtay* 
later  than  tho  Early  Hose— very  productive.  Prico: 
Per  pound,  »l;  y-gaufltldlkxmtLaiJareM.  *3,_by 

null,  post  paid!  _ _ _ _  • 

KUltEKA.-A  BC^Ilikfr'ontf^ExcelsIor- 
cd  with  tho  While  i'eachblow,  mid  | Kisses, 
remarkable  degreo  the  combined 

favorite  varieties.  Price:  Per  pot _ 

to  one  addrcsskSJ,  J>y. mnll^post  puldi 
$500  IN' PREMIUMS ’•III  Tie  aivMrfl  among 
the  alt  successful  competitors  who  shall  product 
Ibc  largest  quantity  from  one  pound  of  clthrr  ol 
the  above  varieties.  SNOWFLAKE  and  KIKF.KA. 

FOB  BACII  VARIETY  subJccUo  .fondlllons 
United  In  our  Potato  Catalogue.. 

ALPHA. — From  seven  to  ton  days'enrller  than 
■any  other  variety*  In  culttvatiolLr-lxL^raall  ciuautb- 
Ties  only  $.1  per  pound. 

A  Oral-class  cerlllieato  tens  n  warded  to  tULa  vac- 
Jot/by  the  Koval  Hort.  Soc/of  London.^ 

A  silver  modal  was  also  awarded joAhe  above 
Varieties  bv  the  Maaa.  Hort,  Society.. 

UKOWNELUS  BEAUTY _ Introdnced 

Curing  of  I87H.  This  variety  was  extensively  grown 
the  past  season,  mid  gave  general  satisfaction.  - 
lino  shape,  linndwimo  color,  extraordinary  prodi  _ 
JlvcJieasfSiBd  superior  quality  havo  already  csuib- 
IlohmUtaAono  of  the  best  for  general  culture.  . 

JCtlSPqWJtDtnall,  ltoaBpald,  one  pound,  50  eta.; 
Thrco%)i)imdd -cl;  by  express  or  freight,  1  peck, 
ffl.5:>P*‘4>ush.;  S2.SO;  1  bush.,  »»;  |  bbl.,  *H.  * 

"JEXTRA' EARLY  VERMONT— Like  tho  Early 
lteso  luapiK-arauco  and  quality,  but  from  seven  ' 
ten, YJays .earlier  uml  lunch  inor©  productive, 
plnltiftbreo  yours  fully  conllnus  all  of  our  prevk..„ 
ftliitenienU^hndsvo  OuhesiLiliiigly  pronounce  it  as 
Ihu'-iKot.ena*’  -variety  for  general  culture. 

Price;— liyr  mall,  postpaid,  1  ponnd,.  w 

S'fiuxlutrges  —  *»-•-»-“ - - -  -- 

IrciKhtlaRo  pi 

r orgtuiull  description  of  tho  abovo-ftnd^many 
OIlier.VBrietlos  see  ourJlliistrntod  Potato  Catafoguc. 

WEW  SWEET  CORN-TRIUMPH. 

(ygAXUABI.KYkCQl'ISniOX. ) 

IJTO^tSWSRJRuporinRsarletyTifl  tho  result  of 
Ion  yeans  ol careful  cultivation  and  selection. 

Is  highly, endorsed  by  reliable  and  prominent 
ties  wbo  havo  given  It  atrial.  Nothing  cun  surpass 


TWO  NEWT  TOMATOES, 

.THE  CONQUEROR. 

“Ten  days' earlier  than  auy  other  variety. 

Prof.  Thurbor,' the  well  known  editor  of  tho 
American  Agriculturist,  thus  describes  it; 

"~*lf  had  over  a  dozen  varieties,  lacludlng  thief 
nmong  which  were  several  novelties,  os  well  as 
those  accepted  as  standard  varieties.  1  think  It 
a  modorato  statement  to  say  the  Conqueror  was 
ton  days  earlier  than  nny  other  in  tho  Garden.  I 
would  also'ndd  thnt  In  color,  ebapo  and  quality 
this  Variety  was  highly  satisfactory .” 


is  highly 
l»cr  pack. 


S' 


In  shape,  size  and  general  nppcuranco,  c 


COLLECTIONS  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL 

Coll,  ^-contains  twcnty„x:holce. varieties  of 

Annuals; . $L0® 

Coll.  contains  twenty  choice- varletica  ol 

Biennials  and  Perennials,  •  -  LOO 

CulL  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  An- 
“ .  and  Perennials,  embracing 


K3S 


e  new  and  choicer  In  ci 


LOO 


CoIL  D— contains  rt  vo  very  choice  variotlos,  se¬ 
lected  from  Prize  Flown*,  of  English 
Pansies,  German  Carnation,  and, 
Picoleo  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut's' 
French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks,  1.00 
Any-ono  remitting  JLOQjyiifjrooeivo  tho  four 
assortment*,  postage  free/ 

COLLECTIONS  OF  KiTCHEN-GAROEN  SEEDS. 

ACOMPLBTB  ASSORT1IKN  r  OF  VEGKTADLE  SLEDS 
Fou  ONE  VEAlP^JlUFELr,  YOU  A.kABQK  u« 
SMALL  OAQOENl 

The  following  Collections  are Tnado  up  In  the 
most  liberal  manner,  care  being  taken  to  giro  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  all  the  finest  varieties  and 

^ksaortmeai  NoTff  contains  60  varieties,  f3.30 
2*  No.  6  contains  40  varieties,  2.0Q 
„  .  ”  Ko.  7  contains  20. varlotlcs,  l.oo 
The  aBovOTtre  prepared  expressly  for  sending  &» 
moil,  and  will  bq_scntj)Mt-paltl.upoiuroc«lpt  of 
prices  annexed.  , 

Larger  Collections;  which  can  "be  safely  sent  by 
express  (freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part 
£*  « 'TST'tlP  “  faU«W4i-»fcJa.w6i  SO.  2,  «15; 

NO.  a,  S1U,  No.  4,  (V 

SecdaJaillifiao  Collflfitloaa  boo  caw. 

SHE  i' OLLOB* J A.T AXOGU R9 "AR E’^YNNtT ALLY  PlTBlJ9fIErT,JAND  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO 
AIAS  .APPLICANTS  nv,  nvmop  nv  PRICE  AFFLXED.  -  ^ 

. lower  and  Kitchen 

- -  *.  beautifully^ 


misa’fi  illustrated  Seed  Untaloguo  and  Amateart  Guide  to  tho  Flower  and  Kite 
Garden.— 2M  qiagcs,,  Including  acverul  hundred  flnoly-executed.  engTnvlnga;aod  &  bcoutlfu 
tolorcel  iUT.ogrnph.  B5  cents.  An  edition  clegtmtly  bound  in  clotli,  ®l.f  * 

IllUei.  XJnrdener  e  Almiu.no  and  Abridged  Cutnlogmv  —  JflO  pageaJ  ^Embraces  a  monl 
calondar  of  operations  and  a  pnee  list  of  aU  the  leading  Garden,  FlellHL«ndTano«.,»  Heeds,  v 


onthl/ 
b  with 


l  Illustrated  1  _ 0 _ 

Vcccruly  In tred  uoed.  With  many  other  desirable 
{nation  upon  the  cultivation  of  .this  vajuni.io  c 
Address  jg 

P.  O.  Box  Ko.  ST  19. 


K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

34  Barclay  SL»  Nov  TTork» 


THE  REASON  WHY  WE  SELL 

Two  Millions 

Of  ROSES,  GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING 
PLANTS  annually  is  in  consequence  of  our  rates  being 
less  than  half  that  at  which  they  are  usually  sold.  See 
Combined  List  of  Plants  and  Seeds,  for  Clubs,  Dealers,  or 
buyers  in  quantity.  Sent  free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

_ NEW  YORK . _ 

SEEDS 

UPON  WHICH  YOU  CAY  DEPEND. 


YOUNG  &  ELLSOTT 

HAVE  REMOVED  FROM 
9  John  St. 

to  12  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for  their  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  free,  of  VEGETABLE  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  that  never  fail. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25  cts. ;  a 
plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free.  'Washington  City,  D.  C. 


GENEVA  NURSERY.  Etr:ed 

IMPORTANT.— 400  acres,  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
IMPORTANT.— Grown  on  heavy  soil;  hardy. 
IMPORTANT.— Warranted  true  to  name. 
IMPORTANT.— Roots  packed  with  damp  moss. 
IMPORTANT.— Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Geneva,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


s 


Choicest  Flowers— Beat  Vegetables. 

Elegant  Books  on  Gardening 
GXVXSXT  AWAY 


s 


to  our  customers.  New  100  page 
Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Free  to  all.  WOOD  St  BELLOWS, 

(late  Wood  &  Hall,)  Geneva,  N.V. 


1875.] 
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SHADY  LAKE 

or  SILVER  LEAF  DRUM¬ 
HEAD  CABBAGE. 

The  best  Cabbage  for  a  late  crop.  It  has  already  an  ex¬ 
tensive  reputation,  having  been  grown  by  leading  Garden¬ 
ers  for  the  New  York  Market  for  several  years.  It  forms  a 
solid  head,  rarely  bursts  open  when  ripe,  keeps  well,  and 
brings  the  highest  price. 

Per  packet,  as  cts. :  per  ounce,  $1.00 ;  per  lb.,  $10.00. 

CROZIER’S  MAMMOTH 

MANGEL  WURZEL. 

This  is  the  largest  Mangel  "Wurzel  grown,  and  Is  consider¬ 
ed  by  prominent  stock  raisers  the  most  desirable.  Over  80 
tons  per  acre  were  grown  on  Beacon  Farm  last  season. 

rer  ounce.  15  cts.;  per  qr.  lb-  30  cts.  ;  per  lb.,  $1.C0. 
New  Queen.  Onion. — Pel* packet.  10  cts.;  per  oz.,  50  cts. 
Early  Egyptian  Turnip  Beet.— Per  pkt.,10;  p.oz.25. 

FIELD  SEEDS  AMD  SEEDS  for  ROOT 
CROPS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Onr  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
who  apply,  inclosing  a  stamp  for  Postage. 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Choice  New  Vegetables. 

Butman  Squash.— Dry,  fine  grained,  first-rate.  This 
is  tile  only  squash  known  to  have  originated  in  the  United 
states.  (25  cts.  per  package.)  Talby’s  New  Cucumber, 
This  combines  in  itself  the  best  qualities  of  the  White  Spine 
and  English  Frame,  being  extra  large,  very  handsome  and 
remarkably  prolific.  (25  cts.  per  package.)  Russian 
Netted  Cucumber.— Very  early,  skin  of  a  bronze  color, 
and  thickly  netted.  As  excellent  as  it  is  singular.  Pratt’s 
Early  Sweet  Corn.— The  earliest  ot'  all  varieties  of 
market  size.  New  German  Watermelon.— Earlier 
than  any  other  variety  by  a  fortnight.  Carter’s  Pre¬ 
mium  Gem  Pea.— Very  early,  very  dwarf,  very  prolific, 
decidedly  superior  to  “  Little  Gem.”  New  Queen  Onion. 
A  white  variety.  The  earliest  onion  grown.  Mammoth 
Yellow  Chili  Sqnasli.— Has  been  grown  to  weigli  and 
pounds.  Bean  Pea.— Is  superior  to  common  pea  bean, 
being  as  round  as  a  shot  and  very  prolific.  Hanson  Let¬ 
tuce.— This  is  the  largest  of  all  lettuce,  making  heads  the 
size  of  early  cabbage.  Marblehead  Pole  Bean.- The 
earliest  pole  bean  yet  known,  pods  very  long  and  tender. 
fpsr  Package’s  of  each  of  the  above  cent  at  Fifteen  Cents 
each  _£3)  Bonnet  Gourd. —  (20  cts.  per  package.) 
Bastian’s  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet.— For  market 
gardeners  and  all  others  this  is  the  early  beet.  (Package  10 
cts.)  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed,  containing  almost  an  endless  variety,  sent  free  to  any 
address.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


By  Mail 

FREE  OF 


The  attention 
of  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  private 
families  at  places 
where  onr  Seeds 
are  not  kept  for 
sale,  is  particular- 
f  ly  requested. 

Landretla’s  Rural 
Register  and  Al¬ 
manac  containing 
Catalogue  and 
Prices,  mailed 
without  charge  to 
J  applicants. 

DAVID  LAMBETH  &  SON,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

tS~  If  each  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  will 
send  us  his  address,  plainly  written  on  a  Postal  Card,  lie 
shall  receive  our  publications  as  they  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

Genuine  Late  Eose  Potatoes. 

Price  $3.50  per  barrel.  Three  Barrels  for  $10.  They  are 
worth  trying.  Order  early.  AddresB, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEEPS 


pay.  Try  mine. 

Talk,’  on  page  154. 


carefully  grown  from 
selected  stock  by  a  cau¬ 
tious  grower  always 
See  advertisement  ‘‘Test  is  better  than 

jf.  li."  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 

NEW  ROSES,  NEW  FLOWERS,  &C„ 

will  be  found  in  the'  American  Amateur’s  Collections, 
which  are  largely  composed  of  the  Newest,  Rarest  and 
Choicest  Premium-Awarded  Novelties  of  Europe.  See  our 
Special  List  of  same,  which  includes  some  choice  Seed 
Novelties.  Mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

THE  GREENBR00K&  PATERSON  CITY  NURSERIES 

Box  837,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


The 

Sometiiini  Entirely 

Cuthbert 

MEW. 

Send  for  Circular  to 
REEVES  &  SIMONSON, 

Raspberry. 

SlSEDSMKN’  AND  FLORISTS, 

58  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  Plants9 
and 

To  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners  at  very  low  rates. 
Send  for  Special  Price  List. 

35  Cortlaiidt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


(SHAPE  VINES, 

GREAT  REDUCTION  m  PRICES. 

Besides  a  fine  stock  of  all  Leading  Varieties,  we  offer 
the  Largest  Assortment  and  Best  Collection  of  New 
and  Rare  Sorts.  Plants  warranted  genuine  and  of  the 
Best  Quality.  Price  Lists  gratis. 

Address,  BUSH  &  SON  <fc  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPE  VINES, 

Grown  especially  for  tile  Trade,  very  fine, 
and  at  low  prices.  CONCORD,  HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC  and  MARTHA,  in  large  quantities. 
A.  I1ANCE  &  SON  Nurserymen  &  Florists, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


TT  4  TTfe'V"  f  The  best  and  earliest  large  White  Grape. 
-LifYJlJ'  IL  o  A  pure  Concord  Seedling,  of  greatly  im: 
proved  quality.  Perfectly  healthy.hardy, anil  reliable.  Ripens 
fully  two  weeks  before  Concord.  Strong  one-year  plants, $1.50 
each,  or  $12  per  doz. ;  2  years,  $2  each,  $!S  perdoz. ;  post-paid, 
if  desired  ;  20.000  Delaware  Layers,  $50  to  $150  per  1,000.  All 
other  valuable  varieties  of  Grape-vines  cheap.  Also.  OHIO 
BEAUTY  Potato—  a  new  seedling,  6  years  tested.  ’1  he  best 
medium  late  variety.  Productive,  healthy,  handsome,  and  in 
quality  best  for  all  seasons.  Per  pound,  $1  ;  three  pounds, 
$2. post-paid ;  per  Imshehhy  freight  or  express, $10.  Illustrated 


Circulars  free.  GEO. 


,  CAMPBELL,,  Delaware,  O. 


SHAPE-VINES. 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  Extra  quality. 
Prices  Reasonable.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  SC.  Y. 

0  STS  ©  IP  ©  Fine  everblooming  and  other  roses  sent 
FC  H  H  safely  by  mail  post-paid  every  where,  and 

»  a  w  ibw  their  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

6  for  SI  i  14  for  S2.  A  splendid  premium  rose  with 
each  package  when  ten  cents  is  added.  A  large  collection 
of  bedding  plants,  shrubbery,  »fcc.  CATALOGUE 
FREE  TO  ALL.  Address 

JOSEPH  T.  PHILLIPS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  EVERBLOOMING 


STRONG-  POT  PLANTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering.  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Five  Splendid  Varieties,  purchaser’s  choice, 
$1;  13  do.,  $3. 

For  10  cts.,  additional,  we  send 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ROSE. 

Our  elegant  Spring  Catalogue  for  1875,  describing  more 
than  tw 6  hundred  finest  varieties  of  Roses,  and  containing 
full  directions  lor  culture,  with  chapters  on  Winter  Protec¬ 
tion,  Injurious  Insects,  &c.,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
Bent  to  all  who  apply. 

THE  DINGEE  «&  CONARD  CO., 
EOSE  GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Go.,  Pa. 

$1.59  Doz.  Teas, Bourbons,  and  Noisette 

°  '*OsEsl1* 

Sand  for  List.  IfcsP 


O  o 

o 

1 1 J  <*> 

oa 

B.  P.  CRITCHELL, 


_ 1 


-  CL, 

cmcnsnsTATi. 


Eases  for  tlie  Million! 

12  choice  Rose3,  assorted  Colors,  sent  by  mail  for  $1.  Al¬ 
ways  give  satisfaction .  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

TY ANVERS  YELLOW  ONION.  My  own  growth, 
mj  $4  per  lb.  by  mail,  prepaid.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  GRINTON, 

67  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ARCHIMEDEAN. 


THE  LEADING  LAWN  MOWER  OF  THE  WORLD. 


These  celebrated  machines  are  now  so  universally  known 
where  Lawns  are  cultivated,  that  they  require  but  little  de¬ 
scription.  The  only  Lawn  Mower  operated  by  an  adjustable 
handle,  by  which  the  operator  can  hold  the  handle  at  any 
desired  hight,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  machine  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  preserving  Its 
beautiful  and  level  cut.  It  is  beautifully  made  and  finished, 
and  does  splendid  work.  If  you  want  a  beautiful  lawn,  buy 
the  -*  Archimedean  ” — it  will  last  longer,  do  nicer  work,  and 
make  a  handsomer  lawn  than  any  Lawn  Mower  ever  put 
into  the  market.  Every  one  warranted.  'Three  sizes  lor 
hand  and  Two  sizes  for  horse-power.  The  little  croquet 
mower  cutting  a  swath  10  inches  w  ide,  the  12-inch  size,  also 
the  standard  hand-size  cutting  14  inches  wide.  A  Pony 
mower  cutting  28  inches,  and  Horse  mower  of  32  inches. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Address 

Hill’s  Archimedean  Lawn  Mower  Co,, 

Colt’s  Armory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


THE 

EAGLE 

id  mi 

Most  Powerful 

IN  TIIB  MARKET. 

Every  owner  o!  Trees 
should  have  one. 
Circulars  sent  free. 
Canvassero  wanted  whero 
we  have  no  agents. 


L.  C.  SKINNER, 

Builder  of 

Portable  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Engines. 

Adanted  to  use  on  Farms  for 
Threshing  and  other  purposes.  In 
the  Dairy ,  Printing  Office ,  Factory, 
or  Warehouse. 

Correspondence  solicited. 
Erie,  Pa. 


L 


A  1AIHAL 


Of  all  Garden  Requisites, 

Seeds,  Implements,  Fertilizers,  &c., 

For  PRIVATE  or  MARKET  CARDENS, 
FLORISTS  and  FARMERS. 


\ 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

JAMES  FLEMING, 

67  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


V 


f\ AKE’S  IMPROVED  IMPERIAL 

SUGAR  BEET.— Seed  loz.,  10c. ;  lb.,  25c.:  >< 
i  iv.  "v-. ;  4 ibo.,  $ s.25.  Potatoes,  by  mail:  Snow- 


lb.,  50c. :  1  lb.,  90c 
{lake,  1  lb.  75c. ;  4  It  . 
prise,  and  Eroionell’s 
Address,  DAVID 


ROSES. 

SEEDS. 


8  Choice  Month¬ 
lies  sent  by  mail 
for  $1.00. 

aaChoiee  Varieties 
of  Flower  Seeds  by 
mail  for  $1.00, 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants 
and  Seeds,  free  by  mail. 

BENJ.  A.  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 

114  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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TWO  NEW  TOMATOES. 

THE  CONQUEROR. 

Tern  day*  earlier  than  any  other  variety 
known. 

Prof.  Tlmrber,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  'Agriculturist, 
time  describes  it : 

“  I  linn  over  a  dozen  varieties,  including  this,  among  which 
were  several  novelties,  as  well  as  those  accepted  as  standard 
varieties.  All  were  treated  precisely  alike,  from  the  time  of 
sowing  to  that  of  fruiting.  1  think  it  a  moderate  statement 
to  say  that  the  Conqueror  was  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other  in  the  garden.  By  earliness  1  do  not  refer  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  a  single  specimen,  for  the  Conqueror  ripened  one 
fruit  astonishingly  early,  but  I  mean  that  the  vines  of  this 
woultl  afford  a  good  table  supply  at  least  ten  days  before 
those  of  any  other  variety.  I  would  also  add,  that  in  color, 
shape,  and  quality,  this  variety  was  highly  satisfactory.” 
Price,  25  cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

THE  GOLDEN  TROPHY, 

a  sport  of  the  well  known  Trophy— and  its  counterpart  in 
shape,  size,  and  general  appearance,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow 
color,  a  valuable  acquisition. 

25 cts.  per  packet;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOR9S, 

34  Barclay  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  Yorls  City. 


1875.  6^”  Always  Fresh  and  Reliable.  1875. 

Tlie  Amateur  and  Market  Gardener  supplied  with 
the  best  quality  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  and 
every  requisite  for  ttie  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  (lin¬ 
seeds  are  fully  tested  before  sending  out  by  an  experienced 
Market  Gardener,  to  insure  our  customers  against  loss. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  lor  1875  is  now  ready, 
ami  will  be  mailed  free,  contains  IBS  pages  of  select  lists  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  and  several  new-  varieties  of  valuable 
vegetables,  including  Dreer's  Improved  Lima  Bean,  (see 
Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1874,)  and  Bastian’s  Perfection  Beets; 
the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties  for  the  Market  Gar¬ 
dener.  Hanson  Lettuce.  New  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c. 

HENRY  A.  OIIEGR,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seeds,  Trees,  Flowers. 

Fruit  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees, 

Reliable  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Choice  Flower  Seeds, 

Greenhouse  Plants,  and 

Bedding  Plants. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  by 

J.  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 

113  Smithflelil  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

Bed  Time  Cometh! 

Our  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Illustrated 
Directory  for  1875,  (the  twenty-second  edition, i  with 
supplement  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  in  Seeds  and 
other  Garden  requisites  for  the  season,  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication.  l>.  T.  CURTIS  &  CO.,  101  Trcmon t 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

P.S.— Vegetable  Seed— Boston  Market  Standard 
Varieties,  for  Forcing,  &c.— Flower  Seed  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price.— Pansies,  self-colored,  faultless  in  form, 
size  and  color  of  flower,  10  varieties,  $2.— Asters,  The 
Trophy  :  Globe-flowered,  very  hardy,  5  varieties,  $1. — 
Diamond  Asters  of  great  perfection,  5  varieties, 

One  Box  Annuals,  25  sorts,  very  flue,  $1. 


THE  BUTMAN  SQUASH. 


This  new  American  Squash  com¬ 
bines  in  itself  all  the  excellencies  of 
our  best  squashes,  being  dry,  fine 
grained,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor, 
peculiarly  its  own.  Packets,  con¬ 
taining  seed  sufficient  to  raise  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  a  family,  25  cents  each ;  five 
for  $1.00.  My  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  a  full  history,  and  the 
largest  variety  of  vegetable  seed  to 
be  found  in  any  catalogue  published 
in  the  United  States,  free  to  all. 
JAMES  J.  H.  C5I&EG©I3,Y, 
MarMcliead,  Mass. 


CHOICE  SPECIALTIES  IN 


Test  is  Better  than  Talk. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS! 

For  Market  Gardeners  and  Farmers. 

Peas— East  Hartford  Extra  Early.  The  best 
and  most  productive  Extra  Early 
Pea  in  cultivation.  .Per  Qt.  by  Mail. 

“  Laxton’s  Extra  Early  Alpha.  Very 


Exp.  Exp. 


“  BIk  Eye  Marrowfat.best  late  variety 

Beaks— Early  Hound  Pod  Valentine . 

Cons— Extra  Early  Minnesota,  first  Early. 
“  Extra  Early  Narraganset, first  Early 

“  “  “  Crosby,  "  “ 

“  Stebhins’  Imp’d  Early  Canada  Field 
Cabbage— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Choice 

Stock . 

“  Early  Wyman,  Choice  Stock..? 

Bottler's  Imp’d  Early  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Choice  Stock . 

“  Early  Flat  Dutch,  very  superior 

and  solid . 

“  Comstock’s  Premium  Late  Flat 

Dutcli . 

“  Late  American  Drumhead, true 

*  “  Late  Bergen  Drumhead,  “ 

“  Red  Dutch  Solid  Stone  Head... 

“  “  “  “  Flat  ”  ... 

Celery— Boston  Market,  true . 

Lettuce— Bost.  Market  or  Tennis’ Ball, true 
Cauliflower  —  Veitch’s  New  Autumn 

Giant . Pit.  25c.$‘ 

“  Early  Paris _  “  15c. $! 
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For  a  complete  list  of  Fresh  and  reliable  Vegetable  Seeds 
of  all  file  Standard  Sorts,  as  well  as  those  of  recent  iutro- 
duciion,  see  our  Catalogue  for  1875,  sent  free  to  all.  Our 
article  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Onion  is  of  much  value  to 
those  about  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  that  crop. 

Agricultural  Seeds  and  Seed  Grains. 

Over  1,000  Bushels  Timothy  and  Clover  Seed  of  the  best 
quality  just  received;  also  Alsike,  Lucerne,  White  Clover, 
Blue  and  Orchard  Grass,  Hungarian.  Spring  Wheat,  Spring 
Rye,  Mammoth  Pea  Vine  Clover,  Seed  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets, 
&o„  &c.,  besides  the  largest  Stock  of  Implements  in  the 
State.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

R.  D.  HAWLEY, 

Seed  and  Implement  Warehouse,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sweet!  Sweeter!!  Sweetest!!! 


POTTER’S 

EXCELSIOR  CORE 

The  satifaction  given  bv  our 
former  introductions  gives  us  con¬ 
fidence  in  calling  attention  to  the 
above  novelty.  Since  we  intro¬ 
duced  the  now  famous  Concord 
Corn,  we  have  watched  with  in¬ 
terest  for  any  improvement  that 
promised  to  eclipse  that  popular 
favorite.  We  believe  the  variety 
now  offered  superior  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  combining  as  it  does  earli¬ 
ness  with  unexcelled  sweetness, 
richness  of  flavor,  and  durability 
of  tenderness.  We  are  confident 
this  will  prove  the  greatest  acquisi¬ 
tion  yet  offered.  Packages  contain¬ 
ing  sufficient  for  fifty  liills.  25  cents. 
For  full  description  of  the  above 
and  other  novelties  see  Amateur 
Cultivator’s  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  and  Kitchen  Garden,  enlarged. 
Improved  and  embellished  by  a 
magnificent  colored  plate,  and  hundreds  of  engravings,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  more  than  three  thousand  varieties  of  choice 
J-  lower  and  Vegetable  Seeds-,  Gladiolus,  Lillies,  &c„  &c.,  also 
lull  directions  for  culture.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  two  S 
cent  stumps.  AddresB  ^ 

WASHBURN  &  C0„ 
Horticultural  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

DUTCHESS  NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED  1S03.) 

Seeds,  Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Stock. 

Perfectly  pure  and  fresh  flower  and  vegetable  seeds! 

All  seeds  sold  under  a  guarantee.  Seeds  and  plants  by 
mail.— 13  choice  bedding  plants  sent  post-paid  for  SI. — 10 
Everhlooming  Roses  l'or  $1.— Highland  Hardy  Rasp¬ 
berry  !  !  Proved  to  be  the  hardiest  and  most  profitable 
Red  Raspberry  grown.  Very  early.  Prices,  post-paid,  per 
doz.  $1  ;  per  100.  $5.50.  Liberal  discount  for  large  quantities. 

Send  for  full  catalogue  and  price-lists. 

City  Office  and  W.  Ij.  FERRIS,  Jr.,  &  CO., 
Seed  Store.  15  &  17  Academy  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEEDS  for  CRITICAL 
MARKET  GARDEN  USE. 

Of  the  seeds  offered,  I  have  myself  grown  nearly  130  varie- 
t'.es— constituting  those  in  largest  demand,  and  those  most 
difficult  to  procure  of  high  excellence — upon  four  separate 
tracts,  giving  kindred  sorts  such  distance  that  admixture 
was  impossible,  and  throughout  the  season  devoting  to  them 
constant  care  and  painstaking,  that  they  might  in  every 
respect  he  the  best.  Nothing  will  so  fully  convince  of  their 
value  as  a  critical  trial  of' them  bv  the  side  of  any,  and  such 
a  test  I  cordially  invite.  My  Flower  Seeds,  I  think,  are 
worthy  of  equal  commendation. 

M.v  Garden  Manual,  besides  containing  the  most  complete 
treatise  ever  published  on  Hot-Beds,  is  lull  of  practical  hints 
and  labor-saving  methods  learned  in  many  years’  market 
gardening.  Sent  for  two  stamps. 

J.  B.  ItOOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


HOT-BED  PLANTS 

For  garden  use,  transplanted  and  hardened,  at  most  rea¬ 
sonable  figures.  Plant  Price-List  and  Circular,  treating  at 
length  of  all  transplanted  crops,  sent  free. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Having  produced  the  Arlmtg  toia  Tomnlo 

I  am  anxious  that  every  one  should  test  its  excellence 
by  a  trial  of  genuine  seed.  To  that  end  I  will  send  a  good. 
large  paper  ol  "  Head-Quarter  ”  seed,  raised  by  myself,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cts.,  6  packets,  50  cts„  13  packets,  $1. 
H.  D.  SMITH,  Arlington,  Va. 


SS  %>5 


Sent  safely  2,000  miles. 

15  Verbenas,  15  kinds.  -  -  $1  00 

12  Basket-plants,  12  kinds,  -  1  00 

12  Bedding-plants,  12  kinds,  1  00 
8  Roses,  8  kinds,  1  00 

8  Geraniums,  8  kinds,  -  100 

All  named  sorts,  our  choice. 

100  other  things  cheap. 

A  premium  offered  to  clubs. 

A  60-page  Catalogue  free. 

21st  year,  400  acres,  II  greenhouses. 
STORKS,  HARRISON  «&  CO. 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


SENT  GRATIS. 

CHEAP  ENOUGH. 


I  will  send  gratis  on  application  a  46  Page  Catalogue,  with 
descriptions  and  testimonials  of  all  my  new  early  and  late 
well  tested  Peaches,  with  much  valuable  information  of 
what  and  how  to  plant,  witli  the  exact  rotation  in  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  all  varieties.  I  offer  10  New  Pearlies,  to  he  obtained 
of  no  other  Nurseries,  this  season.  I  have  a  large  Stock  of 
the  following  varieties  at  reduced  rates;  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Alexander.  All  ol  the 
above  kinds  are  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  nnv 
other  known  varieties.  Also  several  new  valuable  late 
Peaches,  among  them  one  large,  well  tested  Pencil,  ripen¬ 
ing  two  weeks  after  all  other  Peaches  are  gone;  two 
shipments  of  this  Peach  were  made  to  Europe  in  fall  of  ISIS 
via  steamer  from  Baltimore,  both  lots  arrived  out  in  good 
order.  All  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock  furnished  at  Deduced 
Rates.  No.  1  Apple  Trees, 6  to  8  ft., at  15c.  each,  or  $12  per  100. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Great  Northern  and  Soul hrm  Nurseries, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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THE  NEW  POTATO. 

Tliopbiim’s  Early 
PAKA  GON. 

A  seedling  of  the  “  Early  Rose  ”  fertilized  with  the  pollen 
of  the  white  “  Peach  Blow,”  ripening  with  the  former,  and 
combining  more  superior  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  Early  Potato  now  in  use. 

Three  pound  packages  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.80.  Price  per 
bushel  or  barrel  as  per  catalogue. 

«JT.  M.  TSaoi-lsnarsa  Co., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Seed  Potatoes  a  Specialty. 

VERMONT  EARLY  ROSE, 

PEERLESS,  WHITE  PEACH-BLOWS, 

and  other  varieties,  in  fine  order,  selected  especially  for 
planting.  Prices  reasonable.  Order  of 

TATEM  &.  DAVENPORT, 

No.  1  Delaware  Avenue  Market,  Philadelphia'. 

UIIAIUF  BBrownell’s  Beauty.  4  lbs.  by  mail,  post- 
l/IHJItlj  Bpaid,  $1.00;  1  bbl..  $5.00.  Compton’s  Sur- 


SEED 


Inrise,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  and  New 
lYork  Late  Rose,  4  lbs.,  $1.00;  1  bbl., $1.50. 
DAtiTAPO  (Snowflake,  3 lbs.,  $1.00 :  1  bbl., $25.00.  Seed 
JrU  1  a.  1  Diha.Jstock  of  the  above  direct  from  11.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons.  N.  Y.,  and  warranted  genuine.  Send  for  Catalogue 
of  Choice  Plants  and  Seeds  Gratis.  Address  all  orders  E.  B. 
JENNINGS.  Southport.  Conn. 

CHOICE  POTATOES. 

Browned,  Eureka.  Snowflake,  Carpenter’s  Seedling,  Ice 
Cream.  Brownell's  Beauty,  Early  Vermont,  Brownell’s  Non¬ 
such,  Early  Favorite,  Compton’s  Surprise,  Red  Jacket,  Con¬ 
cord,  and  others,  at  low  prices.  AN  arranted. Genuine.  Be¬ 
fore  purchasing,  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Select 
Garden  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  for  1875.  Sent  free. 

J.  R.  V.  HAWKINS.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

THE  VICTOR  POTATO. 

28  Fill  a  Bushel,  yields  over  yOO  Bushels  per  acre 
with  ordinary  Farm  cultivation.  Cooks  as  white  aa  snow. 
Sent  post-paid,  50  eyes,  $1.00 ;  150  eyes,  $2.00.  Address 

A.  C.  ASHALD,  Garrettsville,  O. 


TOO 3"  SA1L1E— “  Cfc!«io  ISesuMOy  iPotss- 

JP  toes.”  One  pound,  $1.00:  three  pounds,  $2.00,  post¬ 
paid,  by  mail ;  $20  per  bushel.  Campbell’s  Late  Rose  Pota¬ 
toes,  $4.00  per  barrel. 

1).  AUGUSTUS  VANDERVKER.  Menalapan.  N.  J. 

TTTiXTRA  EARLY  VERMONT,  COMPTON’S 
J  It  Surprise,  Brownell’s  Beauty.  Seed  from  B.  K. 
Bliss,  and  warranted  genuine.  4  lbs.,  $1 :  4  lbs.  of  each, 
$2.50,  post-paid.  T.  T.  FINNEY,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 

P louts,  flB«»tsstoes,  Vines,  <&<■„,  Pure, 

small  lots  prepaid  by  mail.  See  page  111  last  No.,  or 
send  for  low  prices  to 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  Jersey. 

Brownell’s  Beauty,  Compton’s  Surprise,  Extra 

Early  Vermont,  and  Coy’s  Late  Rose  Potatoes,  for  sale 
by  C.  Y.  C.  ALDEN,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co.,  Iud. 

PEACH  TREKS,  Large  Stock,  Choice  Varieties, 
Very  Low  Rates.  Address 

CAUSEY  &  PULLEN,  NuKSEr.TMEX,  Milford,  Del. 


1  HOT-BED  FLINTS. 


Our  Annual  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  Seel 
Potatoes,  Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants,  Trees,  Vines, 
&c..  free  to  all  on  application.  Every  cultivator  of  the  soil 
should  have  our  catalogues.  Seeds  of  best  quality,  and  prices 
as  low  as  any  responsible  house.  AVe  invite  Market  Garden* 
ers’  attention.  D.  H.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 
20  Hiram  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FOE  THE  SPRXNGQF  75. 

AVe  have  an  excellent  stock  of  popular  plants  in  the  very 
best  condition  for  spring  planting. 

Plants  sent  by  mail  all  over  the  country. 

L.  B.  CASE,  Richmond,  Ind. 

BOUQUET  DAHLIAS. 

12  very  choice  varieties  bv  mail,  post-paid,  for  $.’.  For 
Circular  address  'DEXTER  SNOAV, 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

WRIGHTWOOB  NUBBSEBTF,  Spring- 

-BL®  field.  Mass.  On  account  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
City  on  my  Nursery,  I  will  sell  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
and  other  Trees,  at  reduced  prices.  AVholesale  or  Retail. 
Catalogue  sent  free.  J.  W.  ADAMS. 

American  0-rape  Yines. 

A  new,  enlarged,  and  entirely  revised  edition  of  our 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  American  Grape  Vines, 
will  be  ready  about  April  1st.  Besides  a  complete  manual 
and  guide  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Grape,  and 
practical  chapters  on  AVine  Making,  it  contains  the  most 
complete  description  and  classification  of  varieties  so  far 
published.  Every  grape  grower  should  have  it.  Mailed  to 
all  applicants  for  25  cents. 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER,  Busliberg,  Mo. 

Million  Nursery  Grown  Ever- 
green  Seedlings,  1.  2  and  3  years  old.  Tree  Seeds 
by  the.  pkt.,  oz.  and  lb.  Send  for  Wholesale  Price-List. 

H.  M.  THOMPSON,  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  AVis. 


mBmammaB— 


TREES,  Etc. 

AVe  offer  for  SPRING,  ’  ^  an  unusually 

large  stock  of  well-grown,  thrifty 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  Bulbous  Roots. 

New  and  Rare  Green  and  Hot  House  Plants. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Prompt,  attention  given  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  3— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4— AVholesale,  Free. 
Address 

Establd  1S40.  ELIWAMGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Rope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


F 


HIT 


ORNAMENT. 


j  TREES 


PLEASURE,  |  PROFIT, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches, 

PLUMS,  QUINCES. 

Small  Fruits— Grapes,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries. 

Ornamental.— Weeping  and  Standard  Trees. 
Evergreens,  very  fine. 

Shrubs— Flowering  and  Variegated  leaved. 

Roses— Moss,  Tea,  Climbing,  and  Perpetual. 

Clematis  Jackmanni,  is  perpetual  and  hardy— 
“lives  easy  grows  fast,  and  flowers  the  first  year. 

12  Sorts  Perpetual  White  Clematis,  and  50  new 
varieties  of  many  shades  of  color. 

Strong  plants  by  mail  safely. 

Roses  and  Shrubs  by  mail,  post-paid,  as  follows: 

G  Choice  Hoses  for . $1.00  1 13  Choice  Roses  for . $2.00 

6  Variegated-leaved  and  Flowering  Shrubs  for . $1.00 

13  do.  do.  do.  “  . $2.00 

500  Acres  of)  T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 
Nursery.  5  Catalogues  free.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO. 

Offer  in  their  large  assortment  of  the  BEST  VARIE¬ 
TIES  especially  fine  stocks  of  the  following: 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  of  the  best  sorts. 
EVERGREENS,  of  all  the  rarer  sorts. 
RHODODENDRONS,  the  best  hardy  shrub. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  in  large  variety. 
ROSES— strong  plants.  Also  smaller  by  MAIL. 

For  Catalogues,  address  at  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

Scad  to  STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Patncsville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio., 

For  their  new  Catalogues  of  Trees.  Plants,  &c..,  free. 

No.  1— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Ornamental  Trees,&c. 
No.  2—  ’•  “  “  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

No.  3— Sweet  Chestnut  Circular,  with  other  Forest  Trees. 
No.  4— Wholesale,  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  only. 

No.  5— Special  Wholesale,  for  Florists  of  Greenhouse  Plants, 
&c.  21st  year.  400  Acres,  II  Greenhouses. 


FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


TREES! 


LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 
STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  established  1839. 

PEACH  TREES. 

Mammoth  Cluster  and  Doolittle  Raspberries— Wilson’s 
Early  Blackberry,  Cherry  Currants.  Norway  Spruce,  12  to 
24  in.,  fine  and  cheap.  Address 

DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  New  Jersey. 

PL5J1 — most  valuable  plum — best 
ITS  quality,  hardy,  withstands  the  Curculio.  My  root-cut¬ 
tings  are  as  sure  to  grow  and  as  easily  managed  as  seedlings, 
making  fine  salable  trees  in  two  years,  and  bear  fruit  the 
third.  100  root-cuttings,  prepaid  by  mail,  for  $3.50. 

A.  L.  SMALL,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

|T6eai*  Cions — Souvenir  du  Congress,  Broek- 

-QT  worth  Park,  and  30  other  new  pears, '10  new  apples, 
1,000,000  Strawberry  plants,  10  new  kinds,  low.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER*  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,N.Y. 

best 

Peach  and 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 


JTJeacli  Trees,  well  grown,  healthy ; 
■flT  varieties.  New  Catalogue,  with  prices  of  Peat 
other  stork,  mailed  free. 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 


-{pOSIOI'SA  HfUHtSEiaY.— The  largest  and 

■fit  best  Small  Fruits,  Trees  and  Plants  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  kinds.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  32  pages,  tell¬ 
ing  what  and  how  to  plant,  with  36  years’  experience. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


One  of  the  finest  Illustrated  Floral  Catalogues  (Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  etc.)  Issued ;  cuts  elegant,  new,  and  original. 
Our  large  Illustrated  Rose  and  Hanging  Basket  Circular. 
SPECIAL. — Lists  of  cheap  $1.00  selections  of  Plants  ;  rates 
too  low  for  publication  ;  stock  choice  and  of  good  size. 

Full  description  of,  with  specimen  Illustrations,  Extracts, 
Table  of  Contents,  etc.,  from  the  HOME  FLORIST.  (This 
is  our  new  work  on  Floriculture  for  Amateurs  ;  contains  the 
matter  of  a  $1  50  book.  Price,  in  cloth,  60cts.,  paper  30  cts., 
post-paid.  All  the  above  free  by  first  mail.  Address, 

_  _ LONG  Blt«8.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

100-000 

VERBENAS 

IN 

100 

VARIETIES. 


j  Verbenas  by  mail,  20  strong  plants 
for  $1.00;  100  for  $4.50;  1,000  for 
j  $40.00.  Bv  Express,  50  for  $2.00; 
j  100  for  $3.'00  ;  1.000  lor  $25.00.  All 
j  strong  and  healthy.  Our  strain  of 
J  Verbena  Seed  will  produce  more 
]  first-class  flowers  than  any  other 
I  In  the  market.  20  cts.  per  packet ; 
1 5  packets  for  75  cts.  Send  forotir 
JNew  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
j  Plants.  W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
(late  Massey  &  Hudson.) 
Chestertown,  Maryland. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  SEED, 

We  have  a  lot  as  choice  as  any  ever  offered  for  sale.  Wc 
warrant  every  grain  of  it  to  be  of  the  growth  of  1874.  We 
know  it  to  be  fresh  and  good,  and  will  mall  samples  for 
testing  to  any  that  may  desire  it. 

Our  prices  for  the  next  30  days  will  be  as  follows : 

1  to  10  Bushels . per  bushel $0.00 

10  to  30  “  .  “  “  ....  5.50 

30  bushels  and  over .  “  “  5.00 

PLANT  SEED  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  9, 1875.  Wholesale  Seed  Dealers. 

Established  1845. 

Native  Evergreens. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor-Vitse.  White  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Hem¬ 
lock.  Also  Larch.  5  to  12  inches  high  at  $3  per  1,000 ;  $10  for 
5,000.  Packing  free.  JAS.  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

To  the  trade,  nice  transplanted  stock,  9  to  12  inches,  $4.00 
per  100;  $25.00  per  1,000. — 15  to  IS  inches,  $0.00  per  100;  $40.00 
per  1,000.-20  to  24  inches,  $8.00  per  100  ;  $60.00  per  1,0M.  Ca¬ 
pital  stock  for  transplanting  or  hedges.  Address 
STORKS,  HARRISON  <&  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

¥OSWAT  SfiBl£IJ€E.  At  S£c<lticc<l 

Xta  Prices.  Stocky  and  very  fine  for  hedges.  Estimates 
of  Nursery  Stock  on  application.  Send  l'or  Price  List. 

WM.  II.  MOON,  Morrisvillc,  Pa. 

25  EVERGREENS  for  ONE  DOLLAB. 

15  Arbor  Vitae,  5  Weeping  Snrnee,  and  5  Balsam  Fir, 
nice  plants,  0  to  10  inches,  post-paid,  for  $1.00. 

200.(100 

Transplanted  Arbor  Vitse,  4  to  8  inches  $10.00  per  1,000.  Cata¬ 
logues  with  directions  for  planting  mailed  for  stamp. 

WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  Allen’s  Corner,  Maine, 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery, 

The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use ;  with 
simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  force  as  applied  on  the  farm. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

237  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1S50,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  lias  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  be  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  moro 
implicitly  relied  upon. 

FOREST  TREES 


SHELTER,  OBNAMENT  AED  PE0FIT. 

A  I  TACTICAL  MANUAL  FOR  THEIR  CUL¬ 
TURE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sr.., 

President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  1871. 

The  Descriptive  List  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  full  and  accurate  yet  written  for  Amer¬ 
ican  use. 

Finely  Illustrated  with  12  Full-Page  Engravings. 

Price  post-paid,  ....  $1.50 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ARE  YOU  ©©IftlCI  T©  PAUftSY? 

©VEI2.  3©0,©©©  MOUSES 


PAINTED  WITH  THE 


Avertl!  Chemical  Paint 


White  and  ail  the  fashionable  shades 
mixed  ready  for  use  and  sold 
by  the  gallon. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  OUIt  LETTERS. 

P.  T.  BAH.\-U3r:  “  Your  Paint  is  the  handsomest  and  most 
durable  I  ever  saw.” 

Hox.  Jas.  Neglhy,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  “Altogether  I  find 
the  '  Averill  ’  the  cheapest  and  best.” 

Peter  Henderson,  Esq. :  “  The  ‘  Averill  ’  has  proved  su¬ 
perior  to  lead  and  oil.” 

C.  W.  Spooner,  Treas.,  Cordage  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass.: 

The  ‘  Averill  Chemical  ’  has  proved  good.” 

C.  A.  Ali.yn,  Esq.,  Palmyra,  X.  Y. :  "  The  ‘Averill  Paint' 
is  as  bright  to-day  as  when  applied  three  years  ago.” 


Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  owners  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  country,  with  Sample  Card  of  Colors,  fur¬ 
nished  free  by  dealers  generally,  and  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PhiM  00., 

33  Burling  Slip,  New  York;  or  133  East 
River  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

Bankers, 

5  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


TJ.  S.  Government  Bonds  of  all  issues  and  denominations 
bought  and  sold  direct  at  current  market  rates,  in  large  or 
small  amounts  to  suit  all  classes  of  investors  and  Institu 
tions,  and  for  immediate  delivery;  and  all  business  connect 
ed  wiili  investments  in  Government  Bonds,  transfers  of  Re 
gistered  Certificates,  Exchange  of  Coupon  Bonds  for  Re 
gistered,  Collection  of  interest,  &c.,  attended  to  on  favor 
able  terms. 

AH  other  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds  bought  and  sold 
on  Commission  ;  Gold  Coupons  and  American  and  foreign 
Coin  bought  and  sold ;  approved  deposit  accounts  received. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 

A  RARE  311  A.  SUBURBAN  TRACT,  H  m.  w. 

of  Atchison  City,  Kail.,  16  a.  wood-laud,  14  a.  solid  in 
fruit;  1,000  10- year  prime  fruit-trees  ;  lp,  a.  vineyard.  An 
avenue  triple  bordered,  on  either  side,  with  8  rear  elm  and 
maple  trees,  hedge  and  evergreens  divides  this  tract  from  a 
similar  tract  of  the  owner,  on  the  opposite  side.  Buildings 
plain  and  substantial.  Freestone  water.  Site  overlooks  the 
city.  Products  average  *2,000  ivearly.  Population  of  city, 
12,000  full,  and  growing;  Sactual  operating  It.Rs. ;  Million 
Dollar  Bridge  now  building.  Price  $12,000.  Terms  os  easy 
as  you  dare  ask.  Those  liopiDg  for  less  price  need  not  write 
for  particulars.  A.  W.  WAGENHALS. 

CROTON  GRAPE. 

Two  fine  2-ycar  old  vines  for  one  dollar,  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  price.  S.  \V.  UNDERHILL,  Croton  Landing,  X.  Y. 

lpfBF.VaaiTM  CBBESTEIS  WBEE’fl’E, 

1“-  Berkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry, 

&c.,  bred  and  lor  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  an<[Price-List. 


Farm  Implements 


AND 


FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  the  Best  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 


Agricultural  Almanac  Sent  Free. 

H.  B.  GRJFFXNG-, 

58  &  GO  COUKTLANDT  STREET,  N.  Y. 


.  ^  Sows  all  kinds  of 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED. 
Address  all  orders  to 

1111®!! Wm  H*  banks  &  c°* 

f  SoleAgentsfortheNorthweat, 

34  &  86  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Canvassers  wanted  where  w3 
kuvo  no 


MATES’  FERTILIZERS. 

MAPES’  BTTItOGEri iZED  STJPEEPEOSPHATE. — A  Complete  Fertilizer,  made  from  Animnj 

Matter  (Bone,  Flesh,  Blood,  etc.) 

Phosphoric  Acid,  soluble  in  water .  6.45  ,  See  Analysis  of  Mapes’  Superphosphate,  and  other 

“ .  ,  “  ,  "  Citrate  of  Ammonia  (reverted)... .  1.45  /  commercial  fertilizers,  published  m  Tenth  Annual 

(“Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  7.87.  “Available  Phosphate,  17.5.  L  Report,  Rutgers’  Scientific  School,  New  Brunswick 

Phosphoric  Acid,  insoluble .  5.44  1  N.  J.  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  Vice  President  and  State 

Ammonia . 3.40  )  Chemist. 

Guaranteed  Standard,  on  dry  basis,  Ammonia,  2.60  to  3.60  per  cent ;  Dissolved  Phosphates,  14  to  :.0  per  cent. 

(For  analyses  by  State  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  January,  1875,  see  advertise¬ 
ments.  pp.  112  and  113,  American  Agriculturist,  March  No. 

This  fertilizer  may  be  applied  In  the  drill,  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  broadcast  at  any  time  on  Field,  Vegetable,  and 
Grain  crops  ;  also  for  laying  down  grass  lands  ;  also  Flower  Gardens,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Price,  S50  per  ton ,  packed  in  barrels  (-.'50  lbs.  net),  or  new  bags,  (200  lbs.)  No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 

MAPES’  DISSOliVEB  BONE,  (Pure  bone-black,  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid).  Price,  $45  per  ton,  (barrels 
about  270  lbs.  net.) 

PLAIN  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  (South  Carolina  Rock  [55  percent  phosphate]  dissolved  in  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Guaranteed  over  10  per  cent  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid,  $30  per  ton,  (barrels,  about  300  lbs.  net.) 

MAPES’  PREPARED  FISH  GUANO.  (Especially  adapted  to  growing  of  Cabbages,  Beets,  CarrotB,  and 
Early  Vegetables,  Price,  $45  per  ton,  iBags,  180  lbs.) 

All  the  above  fertilizers  delivered  at  net  weights,  (no  charge  for  packages,)  and  free  of  cartage,  on  cars  or  boat  at 
New  York.  For  further  description  of  the  above  fertilizers  see  advertisements,  pp.  112  and  113,  March  No.,  American 
Agriculturist,  or  pamphlets,  containing  analyses,  testimonials,  etc.  Apply  to 

CHARLES  V.  EV3APES,  I  60  Front  Street,  Mew  York. 

Bone  Sawings,  Bone  Dust,  Bone  Meal  (for  cattle  feeding),  Bone-Black,  Dried  Blood,  Dried  Flesh,  and  all  forms  of 
Special  Fertilizers,  made  of  animal  matter,  for  growing  Tobacco,  Sugar  Cane,  etc. ;  also  Ammonia,  Potash,  and  Soda 
Salts,  furnished  at  reasonable  rates. 

KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  AMD  NURSERIES. 

GREAT  OFFERS! 

MOIiE  LIBERAL  OFFERS  WERE  NEVER  MADE  than  the  following 

carriage  guaranteed, 


18  Flowering  Plants 

F©§3  81.10. 

2  Verbenas,  2  Chrysanthemums, 

2  Coleus,  1  Ageratum, 

1  Fuchsia,  1  Canna, 

1  Heliotrope.  1  Tuberose. 

1  Geranium,  1  Monthly  Rose, 

1  Gladiolus,  1  Petunia, 

1  Salvia,  2  Basket  Plants, 

With  directions  for  growing. 


8  G-rape- Vines 

F©ii  $1.10. 

2  Concord, 

1  Manila, 

1  Hartford, 

1  Creveling, 

3  Rogers’  Hybrids, 

All  one  year  old  extra 
vines. 


CUT  OUT  LISTS  AND  SEND  WITH  ORDER. 


SS~  We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  safe 

5  Varieties  Strawberries 

FOR  SI. SO. 

25  .Tucunda,  “  Our  No.  700,” 

1'2  Burr’s  New  Pine,  12  Wilson, 

12  Chas.  Downing,  12  Leanings  White. 

4  Varieties  Easpberries 

FOR  SI.!©. 


6  Naomi, 

6  Philadelphia, 


3  Clarke, 
3  Hornet. 


E2T"  Our  handsome  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  containing  full  directions  for  cultivation,  will  be  9ent  to  all  who 

send  address. 

GRIMES  MEYER,  3S<0»3SL  113,  PITTSBURG,  PENN. 

«  CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  iteais  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  100; 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  60c.  per  IOO  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  ©UINEAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  111. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLAITS, 

SEEDS  and  POTATOES. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Collections  in  the  U.  S.— 
Everything  warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogues  and  Price 
Lists  free.  Address 

REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ROCHESTER 

COMMERCIAL 

[Established  1830.]  NURSERIES. 

SPRING  Price  JLiwt,  per  doz.,  100,  and  1000,  of  Trees 
a nd™!* i an ts fnciutfin g  a  select  list  of  Specialties 
and  Novelties,  FREE  to  all.  Beautiful  new  Orna¬ 
mental  Catalogue,  10  cts.  Address 
_ _ W.  S.  UiITTliE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

teriM  ami  Sealers 

Will  find  it  an  advantage  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  us.  Our  6tock  of  lead¬ 
ing  articles,  as  well  as  of  specialties 
and  novelties,  is  always  fall.  Address 

Tnr.  Heikks  Nuusbuibs  Co., 

Dayton.  O. 

Screw  Stu^p  Machine. 

Sg&s,  ,Ycowota\m&,  .  n.wL'wiW. 
iCna  ‘stwov?  wi&AtasQ.  • 

ScnSrorCgcularto  ''  .  '  ■  ____ 

_ . ,  J  <5eQ,  CHIMBERIOT&SOILOlI^TO 

'  Blind  DrrcmNtUPLOW. 

particulars. address  ,  , 

JeL  (lEO.CHAMBEHMiSoNOMfffl 

^Wilson  Strawhcrry.  —  Pure,  strong 

w ®  plants  put  up  in  fine,  order  at  $2.50  pur  M. 

OSBOlfN  BBOT1IEKS,  Benton  Harbor.  Mlcli. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

By  the  IOO,  l.OOO,  10,000,  or  100,000.  Wilson’s 
Albany,  Charles  Downing.  Trioniplicde  Gaud. 
Also  Monarch  of  the  West,  Col.  Cheney,  Boy- 
den’s  No.  30,  Black  Defiance,  Kentucky,  Den¬ 
ning’s  White  and  Brown’s  Wonder,  in  large 
quantities.  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  &  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

24  NEW  STRAWBERRIES,  and  the  new  Ex. 

'  Early  Peaches,  Alexander,  Amsden's  June,  Beatrice, 
Louise,  and  twenty  other  new  early  or  very  late  sorts, 
by  mail.  New  Priced  descriptive  catalogue  No.  55,  gratis 
and  prepaid.  25  sorts  choice  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
(new  crop,)  prepaid  by  mail,  $1.00.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old 
Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

fitrawberrlcs,  in  great  variety;  new  and 
Cc  rare  kinds.  Wilson's  at  $32  per  10.000.  Raspberries— 
Brandywine,  Highland  Hardy.  Thornless,  &c„  &c.  Black, 
berries,  Currants,  Vines.  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  Stock  fine,  reli¬ 
able,  and  low  priced.  Berry  Baskets  and  Crates. 
General  assortment.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

K.  H.  HAINES,  M alden-on-the-H u dson , N.  Y. 


STDEAWBEffiKIES.  —  Monarch  of  the 

K?  West,  $10  per  M.  C.  Downing  and  Kentucky,  $2.50  per 
M.  Albany  Seedling  and  Boyden’s  No.  30,  $3  per  M.  Wilson 
Early  Blackberry,  $18  per  M.  Kittatinny  B.  B.,$10  per  M. 
Brandywine  Rasp.,  $20  per  M.  Cherry  Currants,  $5  per  100. 
C.  C.  Asparagus.  $3.50  per  M.  Concord  Grapes,  25  cts.  each. 
Price-List  on  application. 

SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU, 
Moorcstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

fiinytlcr  EBl»e]kI»«*rry.  Will  stand  unhurt 

3'|o  iielow  zero.  Producing  Immense  crops  of  fine 
luscious  berries.  It  has  strong  upright  canes,  with  short, 
stout  laterals.  Ail  who  sec  It  are  pleased.  10  plants,  $1.00; 
100  for  $5.00;  l.OOO,  $10.  Send  for  Circular. 

J.  1{.  GASTON,  Normal,  McLean  Co.,  Ills. 

ST1UWBEIWY  PLANTS, 

choicest  kinds,  for  sale  by  E.  P.  ROE,  (author  of  “  Play  and 
Profit  in  my  Garden,”"  Opening  a  Chestnut  Durr,"  &c.). 
Send  for  Circular.  Address  nt 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WHOLESALE  PRICE-LIST, 
CRANDALL’S  IMPROVED 
BUILDING  -  BLOCKS 

FOE 


CHILDREK. 


AMUSING, 

INSTRUCTIVE. 

CRANDALL’S 

Building  -  Blocks. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  BOXES. 

No.  1,  $12.00  (3  Dozen  Boxes  in  a  Case). 

No.  3,  $  3.00  (6  Dozen  Boxes  in  a  Case). 

No.  4,  $  6.00  (6  Dozen  Boxes  in  a  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

TLLUMINATED,  PICTORIAL, 

Alphabet  Cubes. 

•rice  per  Bozen  Boxes,  $18.00  Cl  Dozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

Masquerade  -  Blocks. 

Price  per  Bozen  Boxes,  $6.00  (6  Dozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

Expression  -  Blocks. 

Price  per  Bozen  Boxes,  $3.00  (12 Dozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

Crandall’s  Acrobats. 

Price  per  Bozen  Boxes,  $8.00  (6  Dozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

Alphabet-Blocks, 

Red,  "White,  and  Bine. 

Price  per  Bozen  Boxes,  $6.00  (6  Dozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal 
terms. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

C.  M.  CRANDALL  &  CO. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents, 

245  Broadway,  New  Tors. 


American 

Agriculturist. 


Beautifully  Illustrated 
Full  of  G-ood  Things, 

For  Fathers  and  Mothers, 

For  Children  and  Youth, 

For  Everybody.  .JgS 

When  the  large  expense  involved  in  providing  its  in¬ 
teresting  and  varied  reading  matter,  and  its  great  num¬ 
ber  of  superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  it  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  $1.50  a  year;  four 
copies  for  $5  ;  ten  copies  for  $12 ;  twenty ,  or  more.  $1 
each ;  to  which  ten  cents  must  be  added  and  sent  with 
each  subscription,  whether  singly  or  in  clubs,  to  pre-pay 
postage  for  the  year  1875,  which  must  be  done  in  New 
York  City,  by  the  Publishers. 

BETTER  YET. 

To  every  Subscriber  for  1875,  LVolnme  34,] 
received  after  this  date,  the  Publishers  will  present  an 
exquisite  Chrorno,  as  detailed  below.  Three  beautiful  Oil 
Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  and  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  “  Up 
for  Repairs,”  and  “  Look  Out  1  ”  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  ih  chromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a 
choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one 
of  these  exquisite  pictures,  but  the  choice  must  be  named 
at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  it  will  be  mounted,  Varnished, 
Backed,  and  sent  Post-paid. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
containing  the  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  Descriptions  of 
Premiums.  Get  your  friends  to  join  you,  and 

^  SUBSCRIBE  TO-DAY. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “ Barriers  Burned  Away."  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  liill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  lie  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  T.  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  but  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  of  gardening.— Boston  Gazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Register. 

A  fresh,  lively  work.— N.  Y.  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
value.— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  what  the  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  heartily  commend  it.— Providence  Even¬ 
ing  Press. 

A  chatty,  sensible,  profitable  book. — Cleveland  Herald. 

The  book  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable. — Detroit  Daily  Union. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  -  -  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throir  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  127. 

Cheese  Competition. — It  is  worthy  of 

note  that  the  Scotch  dairymen  have  offered  to  compete 
fora  sum  of  $500,  with  the  English  dairymen,  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  cheese.  This  course  lias  been  taken  with  the 
laudable  view  of  bringing  their  cheese  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the 
annual  cheese  exhibition,  held  at  Frome,  in  the  center  of 
the  Somersetshire  and  North  Wilts  dairy  district,  there 
is  a  class  open  to  the  whole  world,  for  the  best  sample  of 
cheese  of  any  make.  These  facts  have  been  kindly 
brought  to  our  notice  in  a  private  note  from  Mr.  H.  F. 
Moore,  of  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  in  which  lie 
states  that  at  the  Frome  exhibition  of  last  year,  great 
disappointment  was  expressed  that  no  competitors  ap¬ 
peared  from  any  greater  distance  than  an  adjoining  coun¬ 
ty,  and  hopes  were  held  that  in  time  American  exhibitors 
could  be  induced  to  compete.  We  are  glad  to  take  an 
opportunity  at.  this  seasonable  moment,  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  American  dairymen  to  this  excellent  opportunity 
of  cultivating  this  very  favorable  opening,  for  extending 
the  market  for  their  goods. 

The  National  ISutter  anti  Egg 
Association. — The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
above  named  association  was  held  at  Chicago  on  March 
3rd,  and  two  following  days.  The  proceedings  were  of 
special  interest  to  dairymen,  as  their  effect  has  been,  or 
will  be,  to  abolish  the  injurious  distinction  which  has 
heretofore  prevailed  against  the  reputation  and  interest 
of  Western  butter-makers.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
that  the  sectional  discrimination  against  butter  should 
cease,  and  quality,  and  not  locality  of  manufacture,  be 
the  basis  upon  which  butter  should  hereafter  he  graded. 
Another  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  adulteration 
of  butter,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  enact  laws  prohibi¬ 
tory  of  adulteration.  The  committee  on  grading  sub¬ 
mitted  its  report,  recommending  that  all  grades  of  a  sec¬ 
tional  character  be  abolished,  and  that  “  extras,”  “  firsts,” 
“  seconds,”  and  “thirds”  should  represent  the  respec¬ 
tive  qualities  of  butter  that  might  ho  brought  to  market. 
The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  in  March,  1876. 

A  Cheap  and  Efficient  NIole-trap. 

— “T.  P.  T.,”  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  writes,  I  give  you  the 
following  simple  contrivance  for  trapping  moles.  It  is 
founded  on  tho  principle  that  moles  are  disinclined  to  a 
backward  movement.  Take  two  large  horns  as  straight 
as  can  be  procured,  turn  the  points  together  and  deposit 
them  in  the  mole’s  heat  or  track,  so  that  in  passing  along 
his  track,  which  he  does  frequently,  the  mole  will  go  into 
one  of  the  horns.  Two  horns  are  used  that  he  may  be 
taken  going  either  way.  When  once  in  the  horn,  the 
mole  will  labor  assiduously,  and  for  days,  to  pass  through 
rather  than  to  retreat.  By  this  labor  and  delay  he  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  captor. 

Ac*  Name  of*  Course  to  a  letter  from  one 
in  Florida  who  is  in  doubt  about  his  title  to  some  land. 
His  answer  is  of  interest  only  to  himself,  but  as  he  -does 
not  give  liis  name,  he,  with  fifty  or  soothers,  must  go 
unanswered.  Always  sign  your  name. 

Nlapes’  Snperphospate. — “  G.  C.  W.,” 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  This  is  one  of  the  few  fertilizers  we 
have  not  used,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  speak  from 
experience.  We  have  hut  one  rule  in  regard  to  artificial 
fertilizers ;  the- advertiser  must  satisfy  us  by  the  analysis 
of  a  competent  chemist,  of  its  composition,  or  he  must 
inform  ns  exactly  how  it  is  made  :  besides  this  the  mak¬ 
er’s  reputation  for  fairness,  must  he  such  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  will  send  out  ail  article  of  less 
value  than  the  analysis  shows.  The  appearance  of  Mr. 
Mapes’  advertisement  in  our  columns,  is  evidence  that 
these  conditions  have  been  met,  and  that  did  we  wish  a 
fertilizer  of  that  kind,  we  should  purchase  it  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  it.  is  just  as  it  is  represented  to  he. 

Out-door  Whitewashes.— As  the  sea¬ 
son  approaches  for  “fixing  up  around  the  house,  nu¬ 
merous  requests  come  for  a  permanent  wash  for  fences, 
out-hnildings,  etc.  These  are  made  with  common  lime- 
wash  for  a  basis,  and  some  material  is  added  to  prevent 
the  lime  from  rubbing  off  ;  gine,  or  rice  paste,  salt,  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,*etc.,  in  one  way  or  another  produce  the 
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effect ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  tallow  or  other 
grease  are  added  to  the  slacking  lime,  which  combines 
with  a  portion  of  the  lime  to  form  an  insoluble  lime  soap 
which  serves,  when  applied,  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  lime 
in  place.  Whitewashes  may  be  colored  or  tinted  with 
any  of  the  earthy  paints,  such  as  yellow  ochre,  umber, 
and  Spanish  brown,  either  alone  or  in  combination  ;  the 
colors  should  be  dry  ;  experience  can  only  determine  the 
quantity  to  use ;  to  j  udge  of  the  tint,  spread  a  little  upon 
some  surface  and  let  it  dry.  We  annex  a  few  recipes, 
most  of  which  have  been  given  in  former  years.  Slake 
half  a  bushel  of  lime,  add  sulphate  of  zinc,  (white  vitriol), 

2  lbs.,  and  common  salt  1  lb _ One  part  of  water-glass, 

(silicate  of  soda  or  potash),  to  five  parts  of  whitewash,  is 
said  to  be  very  permanent.  W e  have  not  tried  it  —  Using 
water  enough  to  slake  the  slime  and  skimmed  milk  to 
thin  the  wash  instead  of  water,  will  make  it  more  perma¬ 
nent.  . .  .While  the  lime  is  slaking  and  hot,  add  1  lb  of 
tallow  or  other  clean  grease  to  what  will  make  a  pailful 
of  wash,  stir  thoroughly,  and  dilute  while  the  lime  is 
still  hot,  with  water  gradually  added.  Careful  stirring 
and  diluting  while  hot,  or  with  hot  water,  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  lime  soap  from  curdling _ The  follow¬ 

ing  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  recipe  sent  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  to  keepers  of  light  houses.  We 
have  nsed  this  to  some  extent,  and  it  has  worn  fairly  for 
two  years,  considering  it  was  upon  rough  boards.  Take 
half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it  with  boiling 
water,  covering  it  during  the  process  to  keep  in  the 
steam ;  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer, 
and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt  previously  well  dissolved  in 
water  ;  three  pounds  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste, 
and  stirred  in  boiling  hot ;  half  a  pound  Spanish  whiting, 
and  a  pound  of  clean  glue  which  has  been  previously  dis¬ 
solved  by  soaking  it  first,  and  then  hanging  over  a  slow 
fire  in  a  small  kettle  inside  a  large  one  filled  with  water ; 
add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir  it  well, 
and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  covered  from  the  dirt.  It 
should  be  put  on  quite  hot ;  for  this  purpose  it  can  be 
kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  furnace.  A  pint  of  this  mixture 
will  cover  a  yard  square  of  the  outside  of  a  house,  if  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  large  paint-brush. 

“  Are  You  diioing  to  Paint  ?  ” — “  We 

are.”  The  question  is  upon  the  circular  of  the  Averill 
Chemical  Paint  Company,  the  answer  is  ours.  If  the 
questioning  be  carried  further,  and  we  are  asked,  “  What 
paint  shall  you  use  ?  ”  and  we  reply  “  The  Averill  Chemi¬ 
cal  Paint.”  “  That’s  because  you  get  your  paint  free  for 
this  notice,”  adds  a  skeptical  reader — not  a  hit  of  it.  We 
never  had  a  drop  of  the  paint,  and  never  expect  to  have, 
without  paying  for  it  in  money.  When  the  paint  was 
first  freely  advertised,  and  much  talk  made  about  it,  we 
had  just  built  a  barn  and  other  out  buildings,  and  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  might  know  something  about  the  paint,  for 
which  such  claims  were  made,  we  went,  unknown  to  the 
agents,  and  purchased  enough  to  give  one  building  one 
coat,  and  another  two  coats ;  that  was  between  5  and  6 
years  ago  ;  the  paint  then  applied  being  so  satisfactory 
at  the  present  time,  that  having  built  a  tool  house,  and 
work  shop,  and  a  shed,  and  having  a  fence  that  needs 
painting,  we  shall  order  some  more  of  the  Averill  paint 
to  use  upon  them.  When  we  have  tried  a  thing  and 
found  it  good,  we  give  the  readers  the  benefit  of  our 
experience,  and  if  any  advantage  results  to  those  who 
have  the  article  for  sale,  it  is  their  good  fortune. 

Tlie  So ii  1 21  Haven  (Midi.)  homo¬ 
logical  Society. — Michigan  is  rapidly  rising  in  im¬ 
portance  as  a  fruit-growing  State  ;  its  various  pomological 
societies  are  prosperous,  and  their  meetings  show  that 
the  people  take  a  great  interest  in  fruit  culture.  At  the 
January  meeting  of  the  South  Haven  Society  a  well  con¬ 
sidered  programme  was  adopted  for  each  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  year,  and  steps  were  taken  towards  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876. 

Wide- Aw  alee  Agricultural  deal¬ 
ers.— Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Newbern,  N.  C., 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements  and  fertilizers,  have 
adopted  the  very  sensible  plan  of  offering  copies  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  their  customers.  Any  one  buy¬ 
ing  goods  to  a  certain  amount  receives  as  a  premium  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Agriculturist.  This  benefits 
the  farmer  by  giving  him  a  good  guide  for  his  work,  and 
it  benefits  the  dealer  by  teaching  farmers  that  they  need 
to  use  his  wares  more  liberally.  In  addition  to  this  pre¬ 
mium,  the  Messrs.  Allen  give  prizes  for  the  best  crops 
grown  from  their  seeds,  or  with  their  fertilizers,  and  thus 
cause  a  healthy  emulation  among  their  customers.  This 
giving  of  prizes  for  the  best  crops  grown  from  seeds 
bought  of  them,  is  largely  done  by  English  dealers  ;  but 
few  in  this  country  have  adopted  it.  While  we  com¬ 
mend  the  good  sense  of  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  New- 
bern,  N.  C.,  in  selecting  the  Agriculturist  for  premiums, 
we  hope  that  their  enterprise  in  this  and  other  matters 
will  bring  them  good  returns.  This  firm  shows  further 
enterprise  in  publishing  a  sheet  of  “  Timely  Topics  for 


our  Customers,”  in  which  they  gather  up  the  reports  of 
crops  raised  by  their  customers,  fertilizers  used,  imple¬ 
ments  employed  in  working,  the  quantity  harvested,  cost 
of  raising,  and  amount  for  which  it  was  sold.  This  little 
sheet  of  only  two  pages,  not  quite  so  large  as  this,  is 
clear,  compact,  and  much  more  instructive  and  useful 
than  many  of  the  lumbering  reports  printed  by  some 
agricultural  societies. 

Grape  Vine  Patent. — “H.  S.,”  sends 
the  circular  of  J.  B.  Tillinghast,  setting  forth  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  vineyard,  and  at  one  side  a  cut  of  a  vine 
with  two  canes  trained  spirally  around  a  stake  or  post, 
over  which  is  printed  Patented  Oct.  13,  1874,  and  below 
proposals  to  sell  the  patent.  Can  it  be  possible  that  our 
Patent  Office  has  granted  a  patent  for  the  spiral  training 
of  a  grape  vine  !  We  have  known  so  many  foolish  things 
to  be  done  there,  that  improbable  as  it  seems,  we  fear 
that  they  have  given  a  man  a  patent  fer  twisting  a  vine 
around  a  stick.  In  the  picture  the  vine  is  twisted  from 
left  to  right,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  give 
another  patent  for  twisting  from  right  to  left.  We  can 
not  see  what  possible  good  this  patent  will  do  Mr.  Til¬ 
linghast,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  will  fine  any¬ 
body  for  the  right  to  train  their  vines  spirally ;  as  has 
been  done  from  very  early  times,  and  has  been  published 
over  and  over  again  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Nature 
has  many  a  time  taken  her  wild  vines  spirally  around  a 
trunk  or  branch,  but  now  she  had  better  stop,  as  Joseph 
B.  Tillinghast  has  gone  and  patented  that  little  trick  of 
her’s.  And  whole  provinces  of  Italy  and  Spain,  ought  to 
be  advised  that  the  Great  American  Government  did  not 
know  that  a  vine  had  before  been  twisted  around  a  stick, 
and  has  granted  a  patent  for  this  great  discovery. 

Egyptian  Corn,  and  Japan  Pea. 

— Both  these  articles  are  advertised  so  extensively,  and  in 
such  an  extravagant  manner,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that 
many  write  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  are  humbugs.  Of 
the  “  Egyptian  corn,”  we  can  judge  only  from  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  not  having  seen  the  grain,  but  think  we  are 
safe  in  assuming  that  it  is  not  any  variety  of  Indian  corn, 
but  a  sorghum,  varieties  of  which  in  the  eastern  coun¬ 
tries  are  largely  cultivated,  and  there  occupy  the  place 
that  ordinary  grains  do  with  us  ;  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  there  has  now  and  then  been  introduced 
some  variety  of  sorghum  with  an  attractive  name,  and 
great  claims  as  to  its  value.  None  of  these  have  ever 
found  a  permanent  place  in  our  agriculture,  and  we 
doubt  if  any  ever  will.  In  this,  as  in  all  such  matters, 
we  advise  that  a  trial,  if  made  at  all,  shall  be  an  experi¬ 
mental  one  only. . .  .The  Japan  Pea,  as  stated  last  year, 
promises  well  as  a  fodder  plant ;  it  is  a  tall,  bushy,  hairy 
plant,  does  not  run  or  climb,  and  bears  a  great  profusion 
of  small,  few-seeded,  hairy  pods.  Having  had  no  de¬ 
scription  of  its  character,  we  planted  the  seeds  too  close, 
and  the  plant  did  not  develop  properly;  but  we  should 
judge  that  the  yield  would,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
be  very  large.  As  a  plant  to  plow  under,  or  to  grow  for 
fodder,  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  especially  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  recommend  this  as  a  table 
pea. 

As  to  S!iee|». — “Dr.  W.  C.  P.,”  Hoovers- 
ville,  Md.  A  Cotswold  ram  would  make  an  excellent 
cross  upon  ordinary  middle  wool  sheep,  and  a  young 
vigorous  ram  would  serve  a  flock  of  50  ewes.  If  lambs 
are  wanted  in  February,  the  ewes  are  coupled  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Ewes  go  in  lamb  5  months.  The  advertising  col¬ 
umns  is  the  proper  place  to  look  for  information  as  to 
shepherd  dogs  and  other  stock.  Good  pasture  land 
ought  to  carry  5  sheep  to  the  acre. 

Pig's  and  Fork. — “  Dr.  W.  C.  P.”  There 
is  nothing  in  the  objection  to  black  swine,  that  their 
flesh  is  darker  than  that  of  white  ones.  The  color  is  not 
even  skin  deep,  and  when  properly  scalded  and  cleaned, 
a  black  pig’s  ham  can  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
a  white  pig.  Chester  Whites  can  be  procured  of  parties 
whose  names  will  be  found  among  the  advertisers.  A 
sow  should  be  a  year  old  before  she  is  allowed  to  breed. 
The  litter  of  a  sow  younger  than  that  is  generally  a  failure. 

Corn  Ci-iislier. — “  J.  H.  N.,”  Navrosha,  Ga. 
The  Little  Giant  corn  and  cob  crusher,  would  break  up 
corn  ears  in  the  shuck,  so  that  the  whole  could  be  fed 
together.  If  not  made  sufficiently  fine  the  first  time,  it 
should  be  ground  a  second  time.  It.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  1S9 
Water  street,  N.  Y.,  make  the  machine. 

Piimiikiii  Seed  for  Cows. — “  E.  M. 

S.,”  Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  Pumpkin  seed  are  thought  to 
have  a  diuretic  effect,  and  therefore  act  injuriously  upon 
milking  cows.  In  feeding  pumpkins,  it  is  safe  to  have 
the  seeds  removed. 

Hand-Power  for  Sawing  Wood. — 

“  E.  M.  S.,”  Twenty  Mile  Stand,  Ohio.  Nothing  is  gain¬ 


ed  by  substituting  a  hand-power  for  sawing  wood,  in 
place  of  the  common  “  buck  saw.”  A  cheap  horse-pow¬ 
er  saw  can  be  made,  which  will  really  save  labor. 
An  illustration  of  such  a  machine  is  in  preparation. 

Covering  Manure.—"  Western,”  Atlanta, 

Ill.  There  is  no  necessity  for  covering  a  manure  pile 
that  is  daily  receiving  additions.  The  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  heap  is  not  more  than  enough  to  keep  it  proper¬ 
ly  moist, -if  it  is  made  flat  upon  the  top  to  prevent  wash¬ 
ing,  and  is  turned  twice  through  the  winter.  The  proper 
method  of  managing  manure,  depends  chiefly  upon  con¬ 
venience,  one  way  is  as  good  as  another  if  it  is  kept  from 
over-heating  or  from  washing. 

Black  Spanish  Fowls.  — “W.  D.,” 

Indianapolis.  Black  Spanish  fowls  may  be  procured  of 
almost  any  of  the  poultry  breeders  whose  addresses  are 
found  in  the  advertising  columns. 

Spreading  Manure.— “J.  F.,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Iowa.  The  objection  against  leaving  ma¬ 
nure  in  heaps  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  fields,  instead 
of  spreading  soon  after  it  is  hauled,  is  that  a  few 
spring  showers  wash  a  large  portion  of  the  soluble  por¬ 
tion  into  the  soil,  and  cause  an  uneven  distribution.  The 
better  plan  is  to  spread  from  the  wagon,  or  as  soon  after 
it  is  dropped  in  heaps  as  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  any  loss  occurs  from  spreading  the  manure 
upon  the  surface  before  it  is  plowed  in  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  nothing  goes  off  into  the  air, 
the  soil  gets  everything,  and  the  more  evenly  it  is  spread 
at  the  first,  the  more  uniformly  the  soil  is  fertilized. 


Over-feeding  Figs. — “J.  H.  M.,”  North 
Branch,  Minn.  When  young  pigs  are  over-fed,  they  often 
suffer  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  from  congestion  of 
the  lungs  or  brain.  The  symptoms  exhibited  are  stag¬ 
gering  and  convulsions  and  death  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
It  is  probable  that  overfeeding  was  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  your  pigs. 

Treatment  of  Calves.  —  “  Evergreen 
Farm.”  Diarrhoea  in  calves  is  often  caused  by  overfeed¬ 
ing.  Stuffing  any  young  animal  with  oats,  oatmeal,  etc., 
and  keeping  it  shut  up  from  fresh  air  lest  it  take  cold,  is 
very  unwise  treatment.  Give  plenty  of  good  hay  and  a 
quart  of  bran  a  day,  and  turn  out  for  exercise  every  day. 
If  calves  will  not  eat  grain,  do  not  give  it  to  them ;  it  is 
a  proof  they  do  not  need  it.  When  a  calf  loses  its  cud, 
give  two  ounces  of  epsom  salts  and  a  teaspoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger.  The  cause  is  indigestion.  Give  them  also  chalk  to 
lick,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  salt.  A  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  is  also  a  good  remedy  for  loss  of 
cud  in  a  calf,  a  pint  is  a  dose  for  a  cow. 

To  preveMi  :t  Morse  from  Rolling. 

— “  T.  S.  C.,”  Catharine,  prevents  a  horse  from  rolling  by 
the  following  method,  viz. :  Tie  one  end  of  a  cord  to  the 
ceiling  above  his  head,  and  the  other  end  to  the  top 
of  the  horse’s  head-stall.  The  cord  may  be  so  long  that 
the  horse  can  nearly  touch  his  nose  to  the  floor  on  which 
he  stands.  He  can  then  lie  down  comfortably,  which  is 
a  great  consideration  if  he  is  required  to  perform  heavy 
v'ork.  But  he  can  not  roll,  because  he  can  not  throw  the 
top  of  his  head  under,  which  some  horses  will  do,  when 
tied  very  short  by  the  halter  strap  alone. 

Gas-lime  ior  Cabbages. — J.  Kneidel. 

The  lime  when  first  taken  from  the  purifiers  has  a  very 
strong  odor,  and  is  so  destructive  to  vegetation,  that  we 
can  not  advise  its  use.  After  exposure  for  some  weeks 
to  the  air,  some  of  the  deleterious  matter  is  evaporated, 
other  portions  are  so  changed  Jty  the  action  of  the  air  as 
to  be  harmless,  and  the  gas-lime  can  then  be  used  the 
same  as  ordinary  lime  and  in  the  same  quantity. 

Skeejp-ILaurel  (“  S.aiiili-kill.”) — “J, 

O.  F.”  Danielsonville,  Conn.  The  plant  known  as  lamb- 
kill  is  the  Kalmia  angustifolia ,  and  is  poisonous  to  sheep. 
(The  book  “Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres”  is  an  English 
work,  which  may  be  a  true  statement  of  what  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  but  is  inapplicable  to  our  circumstances,  except 
for  its  hints  and  suggestions.) 

Mow  to  Feed  a  Morse.— “  S.  C.  U.  D.” 
Glenham.  When  a  horse  is  brought  into  the  stable, 
warm,  after  a  drive,  it  is  proper  to  let  him  cool  off  before 
he  is  fed.  A  small  quantity  of  hay,  or  a  quart  or  two  of 
water  to  wash  the  mouth,  will  do  him  no  harm,  but  no 
grain  should  be  given  until  the  horse  is  cool. 

Flowing  for  Corn. — “A  Subscriber.” 

The  best  plan  is  to  plow  a  clover  sod  for  corn  as  late  as 
possible,  in  order  to  get  as  large  a  growth  of  clover  to 
plow  under  as  maybe;  afresh  surface  which  is  planted 
as  soon  as  plowed,  and  while  moist  and  mellow,  so  that 
the  crop  gets  the  start  of  weeds,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
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of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  for  the  crop  to  feed  upon 
after  the  first  growth  has  been  stimulated  by  some  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  such  as  guano  or  dried  blood,  applied  at 
the  planting.  Upon  a  good  sod  thus  plowed  with  a 
jointer  or  double  sod  plow,  the  crop  will  defy  drouth. 

Zinc  Isabels  are  among  the  most  permanent 
for  fruit  and  other  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  methods  of  making  them.  Those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  their  labels  ready  made,  will  find  those  offered 
by  J.  A.  Cross,  Fultonville,  N.  Y.,  exceedingly  neat  and 
handy ;  Mr.  C.  has  also  an  ink  for  writing  upon  them. 

Horticulture  in  Wisconsin.  — The 

State  Hort.  Soc’y.  has  divided  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
into  twelve  districts,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  obser¬ 
vation,  one  member  to  each  district,  the  object  being  to 
collect  information,  especially  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  varieties  of  fruit  to  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  society  proposes  to  make  an  exhibition  of  fruit,  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Soc’y. 

II jacinths  —  Camellias.  —  “Mrs.  A.” 
The  small  bulbs  should  be  broken  off  from  hyacinths 
grown  in  water  ;  on  those  in.  the  open  ground  they  are 
of  no  use  unless  you  wish  to  propagate  the  bulbs.— 
Camellias  are  pruned  after  flowering  is  over,  and  new 
growth  is  about  to  commence. 

Trouble  with  Apples. — N.  H.  Birming¬ 
ham.  Had  there  been  any  State  named  in  your  letter,  or 
any  legible  post  mark,  we  should  have  written  for  further 
particulars.  From  what  you  say,  we  infer  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  what  is  known  as  bitter  rot.  The  general  remedy 
for  such  defects  is  pruning,  good  culture,  manure, 
especially  lime,  and  thinning  to  prevent  over-bearing. 
Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  price  $2.50,  will  probably  suit  you. 

Trcatmen.t  of  'I'hriish.— “  F.  S.  C.” 

Thrush  is  a  disease  of  the  sensitive  frog  of  the  hoof, 
from  which  a  fetid  discharge  escapes.  It  sometimes 
accompanies  navicular  disease,  and  is  sometimes  caused 
by  the  horse  standing  upon  heating  manure.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  inject  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  into  the 
center  of  the  frog,  once  a  day  for  a  few  days,  to  clean  the 
stable  floor,  and  to  give  half  an  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda 
every  day  in  the  feed,  for  a  week  or  two. 

Codling-  Moth  and  Paris  Green. — 

J.  Plank,  Iowa.  We  should  not  advise  trying  Paris 
green  for  the  Codling  moth  ;  as  the  mischief  is  done 
within  the  apple,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  of  use. 

Malting;  Manure. — “  E.  L.  H.,”  Clem- 

monsville,  N.  C.  The  Bommer  method  of  making  ma¬ 
nure,  is  one  that  could  be  extensively  practised  in  the 
southern  s'tates  with  profit.  It  is  a  method  that  might 
be  studied  and  practised  profitably  by  every  farmer,  and 
is  everywhere  available.  It  is  simply  a  plan  for  compost¬ 
ing  materials  which  go  to  waste  upon  the  great  majority 
of  farms  and  gardens,  and  is  as  applicable  to  a  garden 
as  to  a  farm.  The  price  of  the  pamphlet  is  25  cents. 


“  Patent  Medicines.” 


Tire  Independent's  View  of  Them. 

That  quack  medicines,  even  of  very  objectionable 
sorts,  could  be  advertised  in  the  columns  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  every  one  who  has  looked  at  that  remarkable 
journal,  must  be  well  aware,  but  we  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  even  that  journal  could  go  so  low  in  making 
a  bid  for  that  class  of  advertisements,  as  to  devote  over 
a  column  to  their  praise,  as  it  does  in  its  issue  of  Feb. 
11th,  last.  Any  thing  more  specious  than  this  article,  is 
rarely  seen  ;  it  praises  doctors  who  live  in  “  large  cities 
and  towns;”  it  is  sweet  on  them,  as  probably  some  of 
them  take  the  Independent ;  but  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  in  “  tens  of  thousands  of  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets,”  “  no  good  physician  can  be  found,”  and  as  “  cross 
roads  doctor”  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  detraction,  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  medical  ability  has  some  relation  to  local 
topography.  We  wonder  if  this  Independent  man  was 
ever  off  of  the  pavements  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
that  he  can  thus  by  implication  cast  a  slur  upon  all 
physicians,  save  the  very  small  minority  who  live  in 
“large  cities  and  towns.”  The  writer  of  that  article 
evidently  does  not  know  that  a  physician  may  even  live 
at  a  “  cross  roads,”  and  yet  have  money  enough  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  Independent,  or  self  interest  would  have 
prevented  him  from  thus  insulting  them.  The  medical 
schools  were  never  more  prosperous  than  now,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  education  never  before  so  high,  and  every  year 
there  are  young  men  graduating,  who  by  nature  and 
education  are  just  as  capable  as  any  who  ever  received 
their  diplomas.  Does  the  Independent  man  suppose 
that  all  of  these  young  physicians,  (who,  fresh  from  the 


schools  and  hospitals,  are  far  better  qualified  than  the 
majority  of  those  who  graduated  20  years  ago),  who  leave 
the  schools  by  hundreds  each  year,  can  all  settle  in  the 
“large  cities  and  towns?”  Alas!  even  if  they  come 
under  the  ban  of  the  Independent,  they  must  go  to  the 
“  villages  and  hamlets,”  and  sad  to  thiuk  1  some  may 
even  set  themselves  down  at  the  “  cross  roads.”  With  a 
pretty  wide  knowledge  of  country  doctors,  extending 
through  many  years  and  many  states,  from  New  England 
hamlets  to  the  very  frontiers  of  civilization,  where  rifle 
and  revolver  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  outfit  as  the  sad¬ 
dle  bags,  we  feel  bound  to  defend  them  against  this  most 
unjust  reflection  of  the  Independent.  We  know  that 
there  are  incapables  among  country  doctors,  as  well  as 
we  know  that  there  are  such  among  city  editors,  but  we 
have  been  actually  surprised  at  the  general  intelligence, 
the  freshness  of  knowledge,  and  enthusiasm  under 
adverse  surroundings,  manifested  by  them  as  a  class, 
and  we  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  these  men  study  more 
after  graduating,  and  are  better  “  posted  ”  in  the  current 
literature  of  their  profession,  than  the  city  doctor,  who  in 
large  practice  has  little  time  for  improvement.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  this  Independent  article  should  imply  that 
country  doctors  are  less  capable  than  those  in  cities  and 
towns,  but  when  it  makes  their  alleged  inferiority  a  text 
for  teaching  people  to  use  what  it  calls  “patent  medi¬ 
cines,”  in  preference  to  employing  them,  it  is  an  act  of 
meanness  of  which  we  did  not  suppose  even  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  capable.  This  editorial  we  regard  as  an  emi¬ 
nently  mischievous  one ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  show 
the  extent  it  will  go,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
its  readers,  if  it  can  only  please  its  advertisers,  but  will 
give  a  single  instance:  It  says  “Thousands  of  infants 
are  killed  by  unskillful  medical  treatment,  and  we  would 
sooner  use  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Syrup,  (if  given  by  the  moth¬ 
er),  than  trust  the  life  of  the  child  to  the  old  cross-roads 
doctor.”  nere  is  a  paper  which  gets  the  support  of 
many  good  people,  under  the  pretence  of  being  a  relig¬ 
ious  teacher,  that  openly  advocates  the  use  of  this 
“Winslow’s  syrup,”  when  it  is  well  known  to  contain  a 
large  amount  of  morphine — a  fact  carefully  concealed, 
and  is  considered  by  good  medical  authority,  as  having 
largely  contributed  to  infant  mortality.  If  the  theologi¬ 
cal  part  of  the  paper  has  no  more  regard  for  the  souls  of 
its  readers,  than  this  quack  medicine  part  has  for  their 
bodies,  they  are  in  a  sorry  plight.  The  article  bases  its 
praise  of  “  patent  medicines  ”  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  prepared  by  responsible  parties  whose  interest  it  is, 
etc.  That  is  just  what  is  the  matter  with  the  article  in 
question,  it  is  prepared  by  a  party  “  whose  interest  it  is  ” 
to  get  as  many  quack  medicine  advertisements  as  possi¬ 
ble,  without  regard  to  what  may  be  the  effect  upon  its 
readers.  It  does  not  touch  upon  our  great  objection  to 
all  these  medicines,  which  is  that  by  their  placards, 
pamphlets,  and  advertisements,  they  so  act  upon  the 
minds  of  half  sick  and  nervous  people,  by  enumerating 
every  possible  qualm  and  uncomfortable  feeling  that  such 
persons  are  sure  to  have,  and  thus  induce  an  indis¬ 
criminate  dosing,  and  the  use  of  compounds  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  ingredients  of  which  the  taker  is  wholly  igno¬ 
rant.  But  our  views  on  these  matters  are  well  known  to 
our  readers.  If  physicians  who  live  “  in  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  villages  and  hamlets  in  the 
country,  where  no  good  physician  is  to  be  found,”  wish  to 
know  the  Independent’s  estimate  of  them,  and  see  how 
inferior  their  skill  is  to  that  of  “  Mrs.  Winslow  ”  and 
the  rest,  they  can  read  the  entire  article  on  page  19  of  its 
issue  of  February  11th,  1S75. 


“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

This  season  of  the  year  brings  me  a  great  many  letters. 
I  am  glad  to  get  them.  The  Deacon  and  I  read  them 
over,  and  talk  about  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  them  all  in  the  Agriculturist ,  and  in  any  case  I 
have  to  make  my  remarks  very  brief. 

Combing  Wool. — A  correspondent  asks,  how  long 
wool  must  be  to  pass  for  combing  wool.  This  depends 
on  the  fineness  of  the  wool ;  if  very  fine,  say  one  cross  of 
Cotswold  or  Leicester  on  Merino  ewes,  5  to  G  inches  will 
answer ;  if  coarser,  say  two  or  three  crosses  of  long-wool- 
ed  blood,  6  to  8  inches ;  and  for  coarse  wool,  8  to  10  inches. 

Petroleum  as  a  Lubricator.— “  W.  II.,”  of  Tidioute, 
Pa.,  writes  that  he  finds  crude  petroleum  the  best  oil  for 
machinery.  I  have  used  it  for  years.  The  petroleum  we 
use  for  painting,  is  too  tlmi,  except  in  very  cold  weather. 
For  summer  use  I  mix  it  with  tallow.  When  common 
petroleum  is  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the  air,  the  vo¬ 
latile  portion  evaporates,  and  that  which  is  left  in  the 
vessel,  is  thick  enough  for  oiling  a  mowing  machine.  I 
have  not  evaporated  any  on  purpose.  We  keep  a  pail  of 
petroleum  in  the  tool-house  at  all  times,  and  usually 
find  heavy  oil  enough  in  the  pail  to  fill  our  oil-cans. 

Stock  Insurance  Co.— “  R.  C.”  We  ought  to  have 
such  companies.  They  have  them  in  England,  and  I 


think  there  are  some  here  in  the  western  states,  but  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  terms.  My  own  stock  is  insured 
against  fire  and  lightning,  but  not  against  disease.  Or¬ 
dinary  insurance  covers  only  the  value  of  the  animal  for 
ordinary  purposes,  If  you  wish  to  insure  high-priced 
thoroughbred  stock,  you  must  insure  it  separately. 

Peas  vs.  Summer-Fallow.— “C.  A.  W.,”  Alleghany 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  ;  “  I  am  with  you  in  almost  everything, 
except  summer-fallowing.  Here  and  for  us  we  consider 
that  a  good  crop  of  peas  is  better  than  a  summer-fallow.” 
— My  father  used  to  say  the  same  thing.  And,  in  fact, 
my  own  practice  may  be  supposed  to  favor  this  idea.  I 
often  sow  oats  and  peas,  and  follow  the  crop  with  wheat. 
Still  I  contend  that  on  strong,  heavy  land,  as  a  rule,  peas 
are  not  better  than  a  summer-fallow.  If  the  land  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  of  peas,  and  a 
maximum  crop  of  wheat  afterward,  by  all  means  sow  the 
peas.  But  if  the  land  will  produce  only  half  a  crop  of 
peas,  and  half  a  crop  of  wheat  afterward,  (say  15  to  18 
bushels  per  acre),  then  you  had  better  summer-fallow, 
and  try  to  raise  one  good  crop  rather  than  two  poor 
crops.  The  land  will  be  cleaner,  and  the  profits  larger. 

Manure  Piles  in  Winter. — “Will  you  explain,” 
ask  “  C.  A.  W.,”  “  how  you  keep  a  manure  pile  ferment¬ 
ing,  with  a  thermometer  at  zero  to  20°  below  ?  I  have 
tried  it,  and  failed  ?  ” — Perhaps  it  was  nothing  but  cow- 
dung,  with  very  little  straw.  I  have  had  a  pile  of  manure 
fermenting  all  this  winter.  The  fermentation  should 
start  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  ;  and  the  heap  should 
be  large  enough  to  keep  out  the  cold  from  the  center.  I 
put  my  horse-manure  in  the  pig  pens.  This  makes  it 
very  rich,  and  the  richer  it  is,  the  more  readily  it  ferments. 

Beans,  Potatoes,  Wheat. — “  C.  A.  W.”  asks  what  I 
think  of  the  following  rotation  on  sandy  loam  soil. 
“  Beans  on  sod ;  next  year  early  potatoes,  followed  by 
winter  wheat,  and  seeded  down  with  timothy  and  clover. 
This  gives  two  hoed  and  cultivated  crops  previous  to 
seeding  down,  and  beans  pay  me  better  than  corn.” — 
The  rotation  is  a  good  one,  but  you  ought  to  manure 
heavily  for  the  potatoes.  If  we  have  to  fight  the  Colorado 
potato-beetle,  we  can  not  afford  to  go  over  two  acres  to 
get  two  hundred  bushels.  We  must  grow  them  on  one  acre. 

Western  Hogs. — “M.  n.  B.,”  Ind.,  writes,  “I  think 
you  are  a  little  rough  on  western  pigs,  yet  ‘  pity,  ’tis,  ’tis 
true.’  I  sold  a  lot  of  40  head,  12  to  16  months  old,  that 
averaged  300  lbs.”— That  is  good.  I  am  just  as  “  rough  ” 
on  coarse,  ill-bred  eastern  hogs  as  on  the  same  class  at 
the  west.  We  have  plenty  such  here.  All  good  farmers 
should  reprobate  them.  They  lower  the  standard  of  our 
pork  and  bacon  at  home  and  abroad.  If  our  bacon  was 
uniformly  as  good  ns  the  Irish,  it  would  soon  bring  the 
same  price  in  the  English  market,  and  this  would  add  six 
or  eight  cents  a  lb.  to  the  price  here,  and  put  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  on  pockets.  The  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  western  pigs  during  the  last  six 
or  eight  years,  is  wonderful.  Push  on  the  good  work 
a  few  years  longer,  and  we  shall  have  the  finest  pigs  in 
the  world — and  the  world  will  come  hither  to  buy  them. 

Starving  Hogs. — “M.  II.  B.”  says,  “We  are  getting 
good  round  prices  for  our  pork,  but  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  corn,  many  farmers  are  hauling  their  corn  to 
market  and  starving  their  pigs.  The  consequence  will 
be  light  weights  and  small  profits  next  winter.” — This 
is  so.  Those  farmers  who  have  good  pigs,  and  who  feed 
liberally,  will  hit  it. 

Oats  and  Peas.— “  J.  D.  B.,”  Warrenton,  Ya.  If  oats 
and  peas  succeed  with  you  when  sown  separately,  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  will  not  do  as  well  with  you  as  they 
do  with  me  as  when  sown  together  on  rich  land.  It  is  no 
use  sowing  them  on  poor  land.  If  your  land  is  poor,  try 
200  lbs.  of  guano  and  100  lbs.  of  gypsum  per  acre,  or  if 
you  have  a  drill  with  a  manure  attachment,  drill  in  200 
lbs.  superphosphate  per  acre,  or  better  still,  100  lbs.  su¬ 
perphosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  will  help  the  oats,  and  the  superphosphate  will 
probably  help  the  peas  and  oats  both. 

Rape  for  Sheep.— R.  P.  Ewing,  Cumberland  Co.,  N. 
J.,  writes  “What  I  learned  of  you  about  rape  has  been 
money  in  my  pocket.  I  like  it  very  much  for  sheep,  I 
can  raise  it  ns  big  as  it  will  grow.  An  acre  will  keep  20 
to  30  sheep  two  months.  Ewes  are  put  in  good  order  by 
pasturing  clover  and  rape.  Could  I  not  fatten  wethers  in 
the  same  way,  by  adding  a  pint  of  corn  each  per  day? 
Say  buy  early  in  Sept.,  and  sell  at  Christmas,” — Certain¬ 
ly  ;  but  you  would  probably  make  more  by  keeping  them 
two  months  longer,  and  finishing  them  off  in  the  yard. 

After  effect  of  Manures.— Mr.  Ewing  asks,  “In 
calculating  the  cost  of  a  certain  crop,  is  it  right  to  de¬ 
duct  therefrom  one  half  the  price  paid  for  the  fertilizers 
used  ?” — With  bone-dust  and  farm-yard  or  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  yes ;  but  with  good  artificial  manures,  such  as  su¬ 
perphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  guano,  no.  The  better 
the  artificial  manure,  the  less  effect  it  has  on  the  second 
and  third  crop. 
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“  Our  Preference  is  the  Buckeye.” 

—American  Agriculturist,  June,  1S72. 

HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  THE  GREAT 
EUROPEAN  FIELD  TRIALS  OF  1874. 


Detcriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail. 


THE  WEST! N CHOUSE 


Threshing  Machines  and  Horse  Powers  are 

unequalled  by  any  for  general  excellence. 


Threshers  ior  a  l  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powers  for  4  to  10  Horses,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses— and  Engines  from  4  to  10  Horse  Power.  All 
witli  late  and  important  improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 
G.  WESTINGIIOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


WlT'HEEl.ER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  ot 


Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters 
Ithaca  Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  Straw 
Preserving  Rye  Threshers,  Por¬ 
table  Steam  -  Engines,  Cider 
and  Wine-Mills  and  Press¬ 
es  Dog  and  Pony  Powers, 
etc.,  etc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Bend  for  Circular. 


•pOJTST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 
X?  T875,  including  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  live  minutes,  and 
take  it,  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land.  Manufactured  at  the  Ag’l  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


A  REVERSIBLE  PLOW, 

Adapted  to  General  Work,  described  as  follows : 

1st.— The  Share  has  an  inner  or  swivel-angle,  less  than  a  right  angle,  which  allows  the  erect  edge,  when  in  position,  to 
coincide  with  the  line  of  the  standard  and  coulter,  which  last  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  Thus  the  relation  of  these 
important  parts  is  identically  the  same,  as  in  the  common  fixed  or  “  land-side  ”  plow. 

2nd.— The  form  of  the  Mold-Board  is  sucli  that,  instead  of  presenting  an  angular  or  rounded  ridge  to  the  furrow-slice, 
especially  when  the  plow  is  driven  deep,  it  opposes  a  flat  surface,  having  only  the  curve  necessary  to  turn  the  furrow 
properly.  This  form  enables  the  plow  to  be  run  at  various  depths,  at  no  disadvantage  to  the  quality  of  the  work. 

3rd.— This  Plow'  is  adjustible  to  different  widths  of  furrows,  taking  more  or  less  land,  as  may  be  desired.  The  pivot¬ 
ing  of  the  share  to  the  standard  admits  of  this,  and  it  is  regulated  by  the  brace,  which  holds  in  position  the  rear  end  of  the 
mold-board,  to  which  a  greater  or  less  outward  set  is  given,  and  to  the  share  a  greater  or  less  landward  set. 

4th.— An  elastic  and  adjustable  Draft-Rod,  preventing  straining  of  the  team  and  breakage  of  the  plow  and  harness. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

HIGGrAlfUM  MANUFACTURING  €0.?  Higganum  Conn, 

A1V©  FOSS,  SAFE  BY  A1,L  THEIR  A«EMT§. 

R.  H.  ALLEYS  &  CO,y  Sole  Agents  in  MEW  YORK. 

THE  MITCHELL  WAGOK 

THE 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  Ironed 

AND 

Lightest  Eumiinu- 
Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

RACINE  WAGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

"W  ind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  million  and 
a  Half  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  - 1 . 

Batavia  .li.. 


I  have  invented  the  best 
Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters  in  America,  for  hand 
or  horse-power.  Can 
sell  you  a  good  machine 
for  $9  to  $10,  and  make  you 
allowance  for  freights.  I 
want  a  responsible  farmer 
in  every  place  to  sell  them. 
Sample's  will  be  sent,  not 
to  be  paid  for  till  tried  on 
the  farm,  and  found  satis- 
factory.  Circulars  free. 
WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

W„  ZEE.  ZB-A-ZEsUEGS  &c  GO... 

A  large  supply  of  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  War¬ 
ranted  Fresh.  Send  for  Price  List. 

Comstock’s  Seeder,  Hand  Cultivator, 

Weeder,  Strawberry  Y ine  Cutter,  Shovel  and  Mole  Plows, 


W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

34&3G  S.  Canal  St.,  cor.  Washington,  CHICAGO. 

Allen’s  Planet  Jr.  Silver  Medal 

Hand  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes.  Thkbk  new 
styles.  They  “  sot*  like  a  charm"  and  hoe  better, 
easier,  and  six  times  faster  than  the  ~~ 
hand  hoe.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  OO.,  Mfrs. 

119  S.4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Circulars  free.1 
A  Live  Agent  Wanted  in  every  town. 


PRICE 


AUTOMATIC 

PUMPS. 

■Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

Hartford  Pump  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Mason  C.  Weld, 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  Y«rk. 

American  Machine  Co., 

430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

A  full  description  of  the  pump  may  be  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1874,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

PATENT  WHEEL -HOE. 

Every  Gardener,  Onion 
Grower  and  Nurseryman 

needs  it— saves  much  weeding— 
protects  plants  from  being  cover¬ 
ed— does  the  work  of  six  men. 
ii  in  mi .  —  Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L;  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Matthews’  Garden  Seed  Drill 

Is  the  latest  and  best  production  of  the  inventor 
Holbrook’s  “Regulator.”  No  other 
equals  it.  Before  you  buy  any 
eend  for  circular  to 

J.  B.  SMALL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Successor  to  F-F.Holhrook  &  Co.)  _ 

Holbrook’s  “  New  Regulator  ”  Seed  Drill 

v  Sows  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Seeds  with  regularity. 

The  Standard  machine.  Remodeled  fox  1875. 
Combines  the  best  points  ever  produced.  Sim- 
<ii9  nn  pie,  durable,  easiest  handled,  OPEN  WHITE 

^  Seed  Conductor  shows 

Krwnri  the  Seed  Dropping:  Give 

Ifjj  satisfaction.  Circulars  Free. 

/  Made  by  E.E.Lumm.US  &  Co. 

20  9. Market  St.  Boston, Maas> 
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BRADLEY’S 


SELF 
Dumping 
SULKY 
HM  RAKE. 
A 

Bare  Chance 
for  Agents. 


DUMPS  PROM  BOTH  WHEELS. 

Upwards  of  500  sold  in  1874,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Not  one  single  instance  of  failure.  Guaranteed  to  be  the 
best.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

BRADLEY  MANUFACTURING  €©.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

U®"  See  advertisements  in  other  columns  of  Bradley’s  American  Harvester,  and  Bradley’s  Mower. 


PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Complete  with  Boiler,  Engine,  Grates, 
Smoke  Bonnet,  Eeecl  Pump,  Water 
Gauges,  Steam  Gauge,  Safety  Valve, 
Blow-off  Cock  and  Judson  Governor. 

Prices  at  Shops  with  Boxing  extra  at  cost. 
3  H.  P.,  $350.00  I  7  H.  P.,  $475.00 
4jtf  “  300.00  I  8%  “  540.00 

S  “  400.00  I  12  “  725.00 

15  H.  P.,  800.00. 

FOOS  &  JAYNE, 

109  X i fieri .'/  St.,  yen'  York. 


TILE  MILLS! 

Warranted  Two  Years  !  ! 

FOR  PRICES,  &C.,  ADDRESS 

A.  N.  HADLEY  &  CO,, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DITCHING  and  DRAINAGE 

Machines  furnished  at  a  moderate  cost,  cutting  ditches  of 
any  desired  width  and  depth— in  ground  free  from  stumps 
and  rocks.  Machine  worked  by  four  to  six  horses  and  two 
men  will  do  the  labor  of  filly  men  a  day  at  least.  State  and 
County  rights  for  sale.  Address 

RANDOLPH  BROS.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 

BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Koads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CltUSHEK  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.W.K0LBE, 

Surgical  Instrument 
Maker  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania, 

IS  South  9th  St., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Has  always  on  hand 
Or.  McClure’s  Ecra- 
seur  for  Castrating 
Horses  without  loss  of 
blood. 

Directions  how  to  use 
it  will  he  furnished  with 
each  Instrument. 

See  Dr.  McClure’s  work 
on  Horses  and  Cattle. 

imw 

Meal,  Drugs, Bones, etc.  lOsizes. 

For  Hand  or  Power.  Also, 

French  Coise-Burr  Mills, 
and  Cotton-Seed  Mullers. 

Illus’ted  pamphlet  free.  Address, 
SEDGEBEER  &  MILLER,  181 
E.  Front  Street,  Cincinnaiti.O. 


The  American  Pulverizing  Cultivator 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to 

GIFFORD,  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Hudson,  N,  Y. 

Double  Harpoon, 

THE  BEST 

HORSE  HAY -FORK. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 
PENNOCK.  MANUFACTURE  CO., 
Keiinett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ECONOMY  IN 

CORN  CULTIVATION 

k  .  a.  Canvassers  wanted  where  we  have  no  Agents. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING 

HARROW 


.ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.K.BANKS  <&  CO., 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SEEDS, 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES, 

34  &  36  SOUTH  CANAL  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


FOR  FARM  USE. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Best  English  Make. 

Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

VAI>NAKL  &  TRIMBLE, 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia, 


MARTIN’S 

IMPROVED 

BRICK  MACHINE 

is  conceded  to  be  the 
most  simple  in  its  mech¬ 
anism,  and  the  best  con¬ 
structed  of  any  in  use. 
It  grinds  and  tempers 
its  own  clay,  does  its 
own  molding,  and  de¬ 
livers  the  bricks  with 
good  square  corners  and 
well  defined  edges. 

It  is  being  generally 
adopted  and  used  by  the 
leading  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  Over  200  ma¬ 
chines  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  Made  and  told  by 
the 

AMES  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO., 
Chicopee,  Muss. 


UNION  RAILWAY  HORSE-POWER 

Is  the  best— requires  much  less  elevation,  and  produces 
more  power  than  others. 

Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

WM.  L.  BOYER.  &  I! ISO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chnpman’s.  Best  Fork  and  Conveyor  in 
use.  Unloads  and  carries  Hay,  Grains,  &c..  over  deep 
mows,  into  sheds,  barns, &c.  Saves  labor,  time, money. 
Sent  on  trial.  Circulars  sent.  Agents  wanted. 

G,  B.  Weeks  &  Co-,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

BlatcHet’s  Horizontal  Ice  Cream  Freezer, 

fTingley’s  Patent,]  for  Saloons, 
!  Hotels,  Ice  Cream  Manufac¬ 
turers,  or  Families.  Stands 
Entirely  Unrivalled  ! 

Awarded  silver  medal  and  first 
premium  over  all  competitors 
at  the  semi-centennial  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Franklin  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct..  1874.  The  Closed 
Head  will  save  Ice  enough  in 
e  season  to  pay  for  the  Machine.  The  Tub  requires 
t  one  filling  to  freeze.  Sizes,  3  to  40  quarts.  For  sale  by 
*  trade  generally.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  buy,  de- 

iptive  lAn.nthnn  wit-Vi  Hi  n  nnmp  ».n n  nnnrfiSS  of 

! agent  1 

;  with  stamp.  — . -- - ..  ,  ,  ,.  _ 

5C6  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JULIES  CHURN  and  BUTTER  WORKER, 


Hardware  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implement  Dealers 
are  offered  in  the  above  an 
article  that  is  now  a  staple 
'll  the  trade. 

Send  for  a  Descriptive 
Circular. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 
H.  B.  Griffing, 

Cortland  st..  New  York. 
Woodford  &  Chambbr- 
l ain,  Cleveland,  O. 
William  Blaiii  &  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 
John  Nazko  &  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Moody,  Wootton  &  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Semple,  Birge  &  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
W.  C.  Chamberlain, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Battell  &  Collins, 

Quincy,  111. 
Baker  &  Hamilton, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Globe'churN 

Every  One  Using  it  i 
I  once  will  use  no  other. 

Three  sizes  made,  holding 
|  five,  seven  and  ten  gallons. 
Circulars  sent  free. 

Canvassers  wanted  where  w« 
"have  no  agents. 


0 


HEESE  FACTORY. 

REAMERY  AND  DAIRY 

SUPPLIES  AND  APPARATUS, 
HEESE  MAKERS  PROVIDED. 

op.respondence  Invited.  Send  for  Price-list. 

G.  B.  WEEKS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES. 

Small  Engine  Lathes.  Small  Gear  Cut¬ 
ters.  Hand  Planers  for  Metal.  Ball  Turn¬ 
ing  Machines,  Slide  Bests,  Foot  Scroll 
Saws  for  light  and  heavy  work.  Small 
Power  Scroll  Saws,  Foot  Circular  Saw 
Machines.  The  very  best.  Many  readers 
of  this  paper  have  one  of  them. 
Catalogues  free. 

_  N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Just  the  articles  for  Artisans  or  Amateurs. 
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Sabbath  School  Books 

FOR  1875. 

GOSPEL  SONGS.  S5SSS! 

old  and  new,  for  Revivals,  Praise  Meetings  and  Sunday- 
Seliools.  By  P.  P.  Bliss. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE.  School.  A  very 

choice  collection  of  Sunday-School  Music,  mostly  veto,  and  a 
concise  system  for  teaching  children  to  sing.  By  H.R.Palmer. 

GOLDEN  GATE  ■  Sunday-School  Books! 

It  must  command  an  immense  circulation.  Contains  many 
stirring  songs  for  Revivals,  &c.  By  K .  Shaw. 

EVERY  SABBATH.  % 

Sunday-Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  Family  Circles  and  all 
seasons  of  devotional  interest.  T.  C.  O' Kane. 

Price,  $3.60  per  Dozen,  35  cents  each. 
Specimen  copy  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 
PUBLISHED  BY 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


IMPROVE  lOIR  POULTRY. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS,  HOUDANS,  AND 
DARK  BRA  H  ill  AS  are  the  stock  that  will  do  it.  I  can 
spare  a  few  dozen  of  fresh,  carefully  handled  eggs  of  each 
of  these  breeds,  packed  so  as  to  hatch  after  going  1,000  miles, 
for  $12.00  per  doz.,  or  $5.00  for  3  doz.  in  one  package. 
From  healthy  stock,  well  up  to  Standard  for  Exhibition,  and 
warranted  true  blood.  State  where  you  saw  this. 

Address  THUS.  L.  HALLWORTH, 

Box  583,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

MICE  Em  FOR  HATCHING 

From  first-class  stock.  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Send  for  Price-List. 

BACON  &  SPINNING, 
Riverside  Station,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


We  offer  the  above  brand  of  White  Lead  to  the  public 
witli  the  positive  assurance  that  it  is 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY. 


JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

New  Church  Music  Book, 

i  For  1874—1875. 

I'll  llllli! 

By  H.  R.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Just  issued  and  ready  for  sale.  Its  success  already  as¬ 
sured.  Its  price  is  a  return  to  ante-war  Church  Book  rates, 
and  its  contents  new,  fresh,  and  cannot  fail  of  winning  a 
hearty  endorsement  from  choir  masters— the  musical  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  musical  public.  Specimen  pages  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

PRICE  $1.38.  $12.00  PER  DOZ. 


RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

FOR  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

A  sale  of  over  30,000  in  less  than  one  year  attests  the  merit 
of  this  Book.  The  Publishers  are  confident  that  no  better 
Sabbath  School  Book  lias  been  published  in  years,  and  none 
given  such  entire  satisfaction. 

Price  35  cts.  B’ds ;  $3.60  per  doz. ;  $30  per  100. 

rri  iOM  \!S’ 

SACRED  QUARTETS  and  ANTHEMS. 

This  day  published.— Has  been  many  years  in  preparation 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  lovers  of. Mr.  Thomas’ 
Sacred  Music— and  who  is  hot  one?  As  a  Quartet  Book  for 
Choirs,  it  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Price  In  Boards,  $2.50.  Cloth,  S3. OO. 


PERFECTLY  PURE. 

|jy  For  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

ECKSTEIN,  HILLS  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WOT®.— Consumers  will  consult  their  INTEREST  by 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  article  sold 
as  PURE  WHITE  LEAD,  is  adulterated  to  the  extent 
of  from  50  to  90  per  cent ;  and  much  of  it  does  not  contain  a 
particle  of  lead. 

THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  NO  SMELL! 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpel  without 
soiling  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 

Readily  attached 
to  any  Stove. 
’^Introduced  8  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co., 
102  Orange  St., 

XTTn  \X7  XJ  A  \T 


NEWHAVt 


Conn. 


The  undersigned  will  furnish  genuine  and  fresh  eggs  for 
setting  from  the  above  variety,  (the  same  birds  he  himself 
is  breeding  from,)  at  $3.00  per  doz.,  boxed  and  delivered  to 
Express  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 

_  C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

(I 


White  Leitora”  Em  for  Hatcia 


=J 


FROM  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK, 

FOli  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I., 

AT  $2.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending  me  $0.00  for  Three  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs. 

Wj'e'jrs  For  Hatching’ — From  choice  fancy 
-“-t  fowls,  10  varieties.  Also  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks’ 
Eggs,  *10  per  dozen.  Enclose  stamp  for  circular. 

N.  B.  PERKINS,  Jr.,  No.  2  Cherry  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 


.  .  ,  ,ly  packed  and  delivered  at  express  otti 

2  dozen,  $3.50.  Address  J.  L.  BROWNING, 

Box  270,  Chatham  Village,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Eggs,  $3  per  13 ;  write  for  List  of  Premiums  won  and 
offered.  C.  C.  CORBETT,  New  London,  Conn. 

WT'g’srs  for  Hatching’ — Pekin  Ducks,  Bronze 

-■-I  Turkeys,  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins, 
Bantams,  &c.  Eggs  low.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 
W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

East  Lawn  Bark  Brahmas. 

Eggs,  securely  packed  in  premium  packing  boxes,  $2.00  per 
dozen.  Address  J.  M.  W.  KITCHEN ,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


OLIVER  DITS0R  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H,  DITS0N  &  CO,, 
Boston.  711  B'dway  New  York. 

§ospel  finger. 

PHILIP  PHILLIPS. 

The  Singing  Book  for  all  Sabbath  Schools. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

$30  per  100  copies,  Sample  copy,  by  mail,  35  cts, 

Lee  &  Walker.  Philadelphia. 

ALL  FOB,  ONE  DOLL AK 


Wine,  Wife  and  Song . . by  Strauss. 

A  happy  Circle  Gallop . Strauss. 

La  Fille  de  Madam  Angot.  . Waltz. 

With  Steam,  Polka . Ed.  Strauss. 

Let’s  be  Gay,  Waltzes . J.  Strauss. 

Regatta  Veneziana . F.  Liszt. 

La  Bella  Louise,  Quickstep .  Rublee. 

Where  the  Citrons  Blossom .  Strauss. 

Who  is  ai  my  Window . Osborne. 

Annie  Dear .  Aht. 


Why  throw  away  money  on  high-priced  Music  when  you 
can  select  from  onr  Catalogue  of  700  pieces  ?  Any  20  Half- 
Dime,  or  10  of  Dime  Series,  mailed  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 
Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any 
newsdealer.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Puklisker, 

355  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  is  the 
most  complete  bodk  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It 
gives  correct  measurement  ol  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  lias  become  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Hook  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  New  Edition,  with  Boyle's  Log-Table. 
Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Lovejoy’s  New  Style 

GLASS  CUTTER 

And  Putty  Knife 

Cnts-glass  better  than  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Everybody  should 
haveone.  Any  child  can  use 
it.  Sent  to  your  address  on 
receipt  of  50c.  and  stamp  by 

ALVAN  L.  L0VEJ0Y, 

229  Washington  St,, 

Boston,  -  -  -  Mass. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers.  , 


“ESTABLISHED  1821.” 

Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Je„  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker. 

MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO. 

PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia, New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coaled.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam-  Fitters’  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Lamp  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &c. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  HOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  In  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  anv  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
229  Washington  St.  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


S15  TO  $25  PER  DAY! 

Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  Bickford’s  Celebrated 
Automatic  Family  Knitting  Machines* 
Extraordinary  inducements  offered  to' first-class  General 
Agents.  For  Circular  and  full  particulars,  address 

BICKFORD  KNITTING-  MACHINE  MFG.  CO., 

Sole  Maiiufaeluiei'S,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  PATENT 


PIANO -FORTE 

Excels  all  others  in  Tone  and  Durability, 
and  in  Elegance  of  Finish  they 
are  Unsurpassed. 

These  Pianos  are  used  exclusively  in  the  New  York  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Profession 
and  the  Press  throughout  the  United  States. 

Before  purchasing,  write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  and 
mention  Hie  Agriculturist. 

ARION  PIANO-FORTE  CO., 

No.  5  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

From  choice  Pedigree  stock.  White  Leghorns, 
$2.00  for  setting  of  13.  Brown  Leghorns,  $2.50  for  sett¬ 
ling  of  13.  For  circular  address  with  stamp, 

_ FRANK  GRANT,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Essex  Pigs. 

My  prices  for  choice  spring  pigs,  at  two  months  old,  are 
as  follows : 

Boar  Fig,  -  -  $20.00 

Boar  and  Sow,  -  -  40.00 

Boar  and  two  Sows,  -  55.00 

I  box  the  pigs,  furnish  food  for  the  journey,  and  deliver 
at  express  office  without  extra  charge.  I  guarantee  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  pigs.  I  can  furnish  pairs  and  trios  not  akin. 

My  pigs  are  pure  and  well-bred,  and  are  becoming  more 
and  more  thoroughly  established  every  year,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  valuable.  None  but  the  choicest  and  best  sent 
out  for  breeders.  My  prices  are  lower  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  to  buy.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Excels  fox*  Do  Your  Own  Printing 

-fable*  <H|  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 
lte-i  etc.  Larger  6izes  for  large  work. 

nkvugggg5—  Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
fulpastime  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
•iCSJSrxle’  have  greatfun  and  make  money  fast 
PrintilUf  at  printing.  Send  two  stamps  for  full 
b  S«5  catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 

■TeSS®3  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,!  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


I  BUY  J.  &  P.  COATS’  BLACK 
ITHBEAB  for  your  MACHINE. 
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The  Best  Prairie  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska! 


FOR  sale  by  the  |  LOW  PRICES  ! 

BURLINGTON  &  MISSOURI  RIVER|  10  Years  Credit— 6  per  Cent  Interest! 

RAILROAD  COMPANY! 


NO  PAYMENT  ON  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Read  and  Remember  our  Offers,  open 
till  July  1st,  1875. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash. 

Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  im¬ 
provements. 

Discount  of  20  per  cent  to  buyers  on  short 
credit. 

Premium  of  20  per  cent  for  cultivation  of  land.  . 

Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  buyers' 
of  Iowa  land. 

Half  fare  by  “Burlington  Route”  In  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers 
of  Nebraska  land. 

Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,"  to 
famines  of  buyers. 

Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and  farming 
implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the 
“  Burlington  Route,”  to  our  buyers. 


NOW  ES  THE  BEST  TIME. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  any  person  who  is  con¬ 
templating  moving  to  the  west,  and  who  is  de¬ 
terred  from  doing  so  by  the  marvellous  storieB 
which  have  gained  credence  about  the  Nebraska 
grasshopper  troubles,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to 
remember  that  even  if  all  the  stories  were  true, 
the  number  of  people  said  to  be  in  destitution 
would  only  amount  to  five  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  how 
absurd  are  the  reports  circulated  as  to  the  whole 
State  beiug  in  distress,  &e. 

The  grasshoppers  did  visit  the  section  through 
which  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad 
runs ;  they  carried  away  the  corn,  and  so  worked 
havoc  among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  having 
come  into  the  country  but  recently,  and  being  de¬ 
pendent  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  first  crop, 
were  frightened  away  ;  and  their  want  of  courage 
affords  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  obtain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  land  in  the  State 
at  Dottom  figures. 

Now  is  the  time  to  come,  therefore,  to  secure 
good  bargains. 


ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN 

Iowa  and  Southern  Nebraska  I 


A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Inarming  and  Kai§> 

ing.  The  SOII.  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated ;  CSjIMATE  warm;] 
SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low,  and  EDUCATION  FREE, 


LAND  EXPLODING-  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of 
same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 

0®”  For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to 
or  address 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R., 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

EF”  Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of 
thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price...  ,^>7 


WM.  S.  TILTON,  of  Togus,  Maine, 

breeds  and  has  for  sale  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Cots- 
wold  Rams,  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  Swine,  and  Trot¬ 
ting  Colts  of  Mamhrino,  Hampletonian  and  Knox  blood. 
Will  deliver  stock  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Baltimore.  In 
1874  Mr.  Tilton  was  awarded  eighteen  prizes  at  the  Maine 
State  and  New  England  Fairs. 

N,  &0TLBERT,  Evergreen  Parm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Rigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Reacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Clydesdale  Horses ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

JOHN  H.  COMER,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  NY. 
IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE, 

Mr.  Comer  will  make  an  importation  each  month,  and  hav¬ 
ing  superior  facilities,  will  import  to  order. 

JERSEYS!  LEICESTER! 

We  offer  for  sale,  without  reserve,  from  our  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle  of  all  ages,  bred  especially  for  their  butter  qualities; 
al80„Leicester  sheep,  inferior  to  none.  Our  cattle  and  sheep 
are  all  imported,  or  from  imported  stock,  and  registered. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  all  the  details  of  breed 
ing  and  selections.  Our  6tock  are  not  high  fed,  but  vigorous. 

W.  L.  &  W.  RUTHERFORD, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 


"Eiull  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  ofi elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Duchess  Co.,N.  Y. 

JW.  SB  nut,  Reynolds,  “Fleetwood  Stock 

•  Farm.”  Frankport,  Ky.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Percheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 

JCIieston  NIox*i-is,  !?!.!>.„  “  Fembank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshire s.  May  he  seen  on  Thursdays. 

MW.  Dunham,  Wayne,  Du  Page.  Co.,  Ill., 

®  30  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Nor¬ 
man  Horses.  Have  imp.  45  during  1873-’74.  Terms  reason¬ 
able,  time  givth. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
ESSEX  PICS. 


For  sale  hv 
G.  W.  FARLEE, 
Cresskill,  N.  .1. : 

1  hour  from  N.  Y. 


TMiicls  Bass  for  stocking  ponds — Pekin 
Dnck«,  Bronze  Tnrkevs,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  02  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.I.  C.  C.R..  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT.  Mystic  Bridge,  Cf. 


TO  FARMERS  &  PLANTERS. 

Double  Refined  Poudrette  for  sale  in 
lots  to  suit  customers.  This  article  is  sold 
for  half  the  price  of  other  fertilizers,  and  is 
cheaper  for  Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  and 
Vegetables,  than  any  other  in  the  market. 
Price,  delivered  on  board  in  New  York  City, 
$25  per  ton.  I  ask  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimonials ; 

Thomas  W.  Latham,  Providence  Co.,  R.  I.,  writes:  “I 
would  rather  have  your  Double-refined  Poudrette  than  any 
phosphate  I  ever  used.  Where  I  used  it  on  Potatoes  it  was 
lar  ahead  of  any  other  manure.” 

Mr.  Howard,  New  London  Co..  Ct„  writes:  “  I  can  fully 
recommend  your  Double-Refined  Poudrette  as  being  the 
best  fertilizer  in  use  for  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco.  I 
have  tested  it  side  by  side  with  other  manures,  and  the  Pou¬ 
drette  lias  always  proved  the  best.” 

Mr.  Allanson,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “For  several 
years  past  I  have  used  your  Poudrette  for  Corn,  Potatoes, 
and  Garden  Vegetables,  and  I  have  realized  on  the  first  crop 
one  hundred  per  cent  for  all  the  money  invested. 

S.  J.  Kelly,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes:  “I  used 
Double-refined  Poudrette  on  Rutabaga  Turnips  alongside 
of  Peruvian  Guano  and  Hen  Manure.  Where  the  Pou¬ 
drette  was  applied,  the  increase  was  thirty  per  cent  over 
the  others.” 

Milton  Strong,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y„  writes:  “  I  gave  Pou¬ 
drette  a  thorough  trial  this  year,  using  it  upon  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Lima  Beans,  Tomatoes,  ami  Vines,  and  I  have  never 
raised  better  crops.  My  Corn  will  yield  100  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre,  and  my  garden  was  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  it.” 

Henky  T.  Hokton,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  writes:  “I  find, 
from  experiments  made  last  year,  the  Double-refined  Pou¬ 
drette  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  to  use  on  Tobacco.  I  put  it 
beside  Peruvian  Guano  with  equal  cost  of  both,  and  the 
Tobacco  was  30  per  cent  better  where  1  used  Poudrette.” 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  directions,  etc.,  sent  free  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  JAMES  T.  POSTER, 

66  Cortlsmclt  Street,  New  York. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 

Pure  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR. 

The  large  annual  increase  of  the  sales  of  these  Standa  rd 
Fertilizers  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  make  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

BISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 


Finn’s  Patent  Porous 

XSjCiJji©,  Double-walled  Bee-Hive, 

A  success  iu  wintering  Bees.  Circulars  free. 

KEYES  &  FINN,  Clyde,  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa. 


GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano. 

In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

Last  year  I  sold  gequine  Guano  at  the  same  price  as 
charged  by  the  Agents  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  adding 
a  very  small  commission,  as  a  compensation  for  my  services. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  discount  allowed  to 
purchasers  of  large  quantities,  I  am  enabled  to  sell  not  only 
at  the  same  price,  without  commission,  in  lots  of  1  to  5  tons, 
but  even  cheaper,  when  in  quantities  of  6  tons  and  upward. 
Parties  iu  want  of  small  quantities  will  find  it  economical 
to  club  together,  and  buy  in  lots  of  ten  tons,  on  which  there 
is  a  saving  in  price  and  cartage. 

Circular,  containing  testimonials,  references,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  mailed  free  on  application  to 

R.  BALCAZAR, 

P.  O.  Box  129.  No.  53  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

TO  PLANTERS  AND  FARMERS!! 

THE  KEARNEY  CHEMICAL  WORKS  HAVE  CON¬ 
CLUDED  TO  OFFER  THEIR  CELEBRATED 


AZOTIN 


at  retail  in  lots  to  suit  consumers,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
generally  introducing  to  public  notice  tins  extraordinary 
cheap  and  powerful  Manure.  It  is  not  a  NEW  THING— For 
four  years  it  lias  been  used  in  this  Country  and  in  England, 
by  manufacturers  of  high  grade  Super-Phosphates,  as  an 
Ammoniate  superseding  Peruvian  Guano  almost  entirely  on 
account  of  cheapness  and  safety.  For  while  it  contains  as 
large  a  percentage  of  Ammonia  as  Guano  now  imported 
from  Peru,  it  is  in  a  different  form,  not  being  caustic  and 
injurious  to  plants  or  roots  with  which  it  may  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  We  claim  to  have  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
leading  Chemists  in  the  country,  as  also  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  best  and  highest  grade  Super  Phosphates,  and 
refer  to  the  letters  published  in  our  pamphlet,  sent  free  to 
anv  address  furnished  ns. 

We  will  sell  from  1  Bag  to  100,  at  $50.00  per  ton  of  2,000 
lbs.  for  quantities  exceeding  500  lbs.,  delivered  free  on  board 
vessel  or  rail-road  in  New  York  City.  A  guaranteed  Analy¬ 
sis  sent  with  every  bill  of  sale.  Terms  Cash. 

Address,  JOHN  REED, 

12  Cliff  St.,  New  York.  Post  Box,  3, 429. 


NOVELTY 
DEPOT. 


Ml  the  IJest  and  Fastest  selling: 
Novelties— Chrom  os  —  Pens—  Pen¬ 
cils— Holders— Stationery,  &c.,  &c. 
Catalogue  Free.  City  Novelty 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  AGENTS  everywhere 

w*  our  Popular  “  Life  of  Dr.  Livingstone.”— iron 


to  sell, 
rom  child¬ 
hood  to  his  last  Journal.  Full,  complete,  authentic,  attrac¬ 
tive.—  People's  Edition.  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher.  Boston. 


ACCENTS  I 
LOOK  l  I 


$12  a  day  made  selling  Pettes 
Celebrated  Steak  Tenderer, 
and  other  wares.  Sample  50  cts. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS 
&  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  0.  Box  5643.) 


31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 
Eaton ,  Madison  Co.,  A.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines. 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Booms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

~A  GOOD  GARDEN 

Cannot  be  had  without  good  seeds,  and  I  have  tried  to 
make  mine  the  best.  See  advertisement  “Test  13  better 
than  Talk,”  on  page  154. 

_ J.  It.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  III. 

HARNESS 

FOR  THE  TRACK,  ROAD,  PARK,  or  FARM, 
at  $8  to  $500  per  Set. 

Also  Blankets,  Hood  Sheets,  and  everything  requisite  for 
the  Track,  lioad.  Farm,  or  Stable  use.  The  largest  variety 
of  Horse  Furnishing  Goods  of  anv  House  in  this  country— 
no  exception.  C.  M.  MOSlEMAN  &  BRO., 

Manufacturers,  114  Chambers  St.,  ft.  Y« 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 

For  Sale.  Kemulne  French  Basket 
Willows,  valuable  tor  lowlands,  banks  of  creeks,  and 
rivers,  yielding  soon,  without  much  trouble,  a  large  yearly 
income  to  the  small  amount  invested.  Price,  $4  per  100,  $25 
per  1.000,  $100  per  5,000  cuttings.  Also  a  splendid  assortment 
ot  native  and  foreign  Evergreens.  Terms  Cash. 

WILLIAM  F.  HEINS,  No.  161  Broadway,  New  York. 

PATENT 

STRAWBERRY  BASKET. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Basket  in  the  Market.  Made  from 
one  piece  ot  wood.  This  piece,  or  Flat,  can  be  furnished,  at 
a  saving  of  freight,  and  afterwards  put  together  very  easily. 
Price  of  Flats,  $15  per  1,000— Quart  Baskets  put  up  in  1,000 
package,  at  $18  per  1.000.  NOBLE  &  COOLEY, 

Granville  Corners,  Mass. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  gy  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTEH,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

ling  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
liands, 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Self- Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 

State  your  weight 
for  illustrated 
ferent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


STEEL  PENS 

Sold  by  all  Dealers, 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent,  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS 


! 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher. — For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun- 
T„  ,  .  .  _  tain  Pnmn,  Send  for  large 

Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  It.  I. 


THE  NEW 

DOUBLE  BLUE  LOBELIA. 

Nice  plants  by  mail.  4  for  $1.00. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  COn  Chestertown,  Md. 


28th  THOUSAND  IN  PRESS— AGENTS  WANTED  for 


Llbfc.  rtUVtft  |  UKt.5  UP  ; 

Yft\\  CvVYSVYW 


by  his  friead*  Lieal-Col,  Peters,  U*  S.  Army,  from  facta  dictated  by 
Carson  himself.  The  only  authentic  life  everpubliahsd,  Ftallofadven- 
t nr®  and  valuable  historical  information.  600  pages,  finely  Ulus' 
totted.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  ecmt&imng  complete  particulars. 
Free  to  all*  Address  DUSTIN,  OILMAN  St  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


„„„  “THE  C51&EAT  SOUTH.” 

r  UK  See  specimen  pages  in  SCRIBNEli’S  ilAGA- 
IfilHTC!  ZINE.  for  November. 

AmLIi  1 5  800  Pages  and  600  Illustrations. 

The  most  magnificent  work  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Agents  who  can  sell  a  good  book,  can  obtain  territory  on 
most  liberal  terms.  Also  ready:  Joaquin  Miller’s  great 
work,  UNWRITTEN  HISTORY.  For  agency  address 
American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford, Ct.,  and  Chicago,  Ill. 

won  BOOK  AGENTS. 

TEN  THOUSAND  men  and  women— have  answered 
our  call  to  sell  that  famous  new  book— “  TEEL  IT 
ALE  i”  and  yet  we  want  10,000  more!  30,000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  still  it  grows  in  favor  daily,  and 
actually  outsells  all  other  books  three  to  one  /  Ministers  say 
— “  God  speed  it  1  ”  1  00,000  readers  say,  “  It  is  splendid  !" 
Thousands  are  waiting  for  it:  and  Agents  are  selling  from 
10  to  20  a  day.  %3T  The  OUTFIT  is  FREE  to  all. 
Large  pamphlets,  witli  BIG  terms  sent  free. 

Address,  A.  1).  WORTHINGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


4  Hew  Books! 


FOB 

AGENTS. 


OUR  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS.— Published 
in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  500  pp„  now  ready.  Price  $3.75. 

Live  am!  Public  Services  of  Charles  Sumner. 
5th  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price  $3.75. 

Spirit  of  the  Holy  Bibl e .—Illustrated  by  the  Old 
Masters.  600  Illustrations.  Text  in  English,  French,  and 
German.  Price  $5.00. 

In  the  Home  of  1  lit:  Presidents. — From  Martha 
Washington  to  Mrs.  Grant.  16  portraits  on  steel.  Svo.,  500 
pp.  Price  $3.50. 

Send  for  terms,  specimen  pages,  and  inducements. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

13  University  Place,  New  York. 

HOMES  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

By  E.  C.  Gardner.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

A  book  that  should  be  read  by  everybody  who  intends  to 
build  a  house,  and  wishes  to  make  it  a  convenient,  comfort¬ 
able,  cosey,  attractive  home.  A  very  entertaining  book,  too. 

Parlor  Amusements  for  the  Young  Folks. 

By  G.  B.  Bartlett.  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00, 

A  little  book  full  of  Tableaux,  Charades,  Scenes  for  Pan¬ 
tomime,  Miss  Jarley’s  Wax  Works.  Games  of  Thought,  and 
other  capital  Amusements  for  evenings. 

LITTLE  "CLASSICS. 

Vol.  I.  Exile;  M.  Intellect;  III.  Tragedy;  IV.  Life; 
V.  Laughter ;  VI.  Love ;  VII.  Romance. 

These  dainty  little  books  of  Stories  and  Sketches  by  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Howells.  Hale,  Harte.  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Poe.,  De 
Qnincey,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  other  popular  authors,  are 
rapidly'  gaining  a  large  circulation.  $1.00  each.  Send  for 
circular  giving  list  of  contents. 

***  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers , 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston 


CET  THE  BEST. 

leister’s  UnaMiei  Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries . 

3000  Engravings ;  1840  Pages  Quarto,  Pries  $12, 
Webster  now  is  glorious.  [Pres.  Raymond ,  Yassar  Col. 
E  very  scholar. knows  its  value.  [W.  II.  Prescott. 

B  est  defining  Dictionary.  [ Horace  Mann. 

S  tandard  in  this  office.  [A.  H.  Clapp ,  Gov't  Printer. 
T  he  etymology  without  a  rival.  [John  G.  Saxe. 

E  xcels  in  defining  scientific  terms.  [Pres.  Hitchcock. 
R  emarkable  compendium  of  knowledge.  [Pres.  Clark. 

“  The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant.” — London  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1872.  . 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield, Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


nag  I  g  SOLON  ROBINSON,  in 

BUB  — *.9  ,  his  address  delivered  at  the 

blBllrinNH  late  meeting  of  the  Florida 
a  I  9  G  II  8^1  Fruit-Growers’  Association. 

H  j  .j  i  (  MM  [MI  I  o  says :  «  In  all  that  makes  life 

■  B  HMa  wft  ■  desirable,  Florida  is  not  only 

the  peer,  but  the  superior,  of 
any  of  the  States  of  the  ‘  Great  West.’”  The  proceedings 
of  the  Fruit-Growers’  Association  are  now  living  published 
in  The  Florida  Agriculturist.  Weekly,  $3  a  year. 

Address  CHAS.  H.  WALTON  &  CO., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

IS?"  Send  10  cents  for  a  specimen  copy. 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Washington-st.,  N.  Y« 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 


FK1JIT  &  TRUCK  GAKVEN  of  11 

*  Acres,  wit1-’-  “ -  - - 


—  Acres,  within  three  miles  of  WASHINGTON  CITY 
$2000  Cash,  or  small  advance  with  reasonable  casli  payment’ 
on  Arlington  Heights,  Va.,  2nd  range,  of  lulls,  perfectly 
healthy.  Good  society,  churches,  schools,  good  roads  Best 
markets  in  the  country.  Land  in  tine  condition.  Small  cot¬ 
tage  house  aud  stable  for  horse,  cow,  pigs,  fowls,  etc.  Fine 
well  of  soft  water  at  the  door.  Full  line  of  well  selected 
and  carefully  planted  large  and  small  fruits.  Timothy 
meadow  sufficient  for  horse  and  cow,  balance  of  land  splen¬ 
did  for  truck,  three  distinct  varieties  of  soil,  partly  planted 
to  Early  Yorks,  Lettuce,  Onions,  etc.,  etc.,  for  spring  trade. 
I  his  is  a  pleasant  home,  and  there  is  money  in  it.  The  place 
is  well  fenced.  For  further  inlormation  address 

H.  D.  SMITH,  Aldington,  Ya. 

Farm  For  Sale — 100  acres,  all  fenced;  45 
.  improved,  55  acres  timber,  good  house,  good  wa- 

ter,  220  fruit  trees,  5  miles  from  Vandalia ;  price,  $20  per  acre. 
4  or  particulars  address  Bos  184,  Vandalia,  Ill. 

WjSTSIY  WEST?- Send  for  30-page 

w“  MARYLAND  farm  catalogue  free  ;  County  map 
with  every  town,  road,  river,  school,  church,  mill,  &c.t  20 
cts.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Easton,  Md. 


250  Maryland  Farms, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-w; 


in  Tracts  from  30 
to  300  acres. 

_ _  _ .  rater  (w.itli  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free.  Address 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

MARYLAND  FARMS 

parcels  from  5  to  500  acres  each.  Near  railroad,  in  Caro¬ 
line  Co.,  Md.  Location  healthy.  Titles  good.  Address 
WM.  S.  RIDGELY,  Attorney,  Denton,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE. 

Fountain  Dale,  two  hours  from  Milwaukee,  160  acres.  It 
has  superior  advantages,  of  location,  railroads,  facilities  for 
the  production  of  choice  stock,  “  gilt-edged  ”  butter,  cheese, 
and  brook  trout,  by  the  million.  It  is  delightful  for  summer 
and  winter  residence.  A  rare  chance  for  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  Address  AGENT,  375  Grove  St.,  Milwaukee. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  RENT. 

The  Mansion  and  Grounds  formerly  owned  by  James 
O,  81ieldon,  at  the  White  Springs,  near  Geneva,  N.  If . 
Beautiful  Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds— 

Magnificent  Forest  Trees— Springs  and  Rakes. 
Buildings  all  in  order.  Ice-House  filled.  From  20  to  260 
acres.  NICHOLAS  NEWSON  &  TOORER, 

Geneva,  ft.  Y. 


Eureka  Ink  and  Zinc  Labels 

For  marking  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.,  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  buried  in  the  ground  for  years:  will  remain 
as  legible  as  when  first  written.  Bottle  of  Ink,  Pen,  and  4 
dozen  Zinc  Labels  50  cents,  or  with  one  gross  Zinc  Labels 
$1.00,  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town.  Address 

J.  A.  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


TREES. 


mailed  free. 


-A  large  Stock,  all  sizes,  suitable 
for  Lawns,  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Price  Lists 
A.  P.  CHAPMAN, 

50  &  52  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FELTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 

THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu 

man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  bv  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  he  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  poxt-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen's  (It.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  30 

American  Rose  Guitarist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer's  Method  ot  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Hconomy .  1  60 

Brack's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Breech-Loader .  2  00 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardenia  g  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  150 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . .  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . .  75 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . .  175 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octa/vo,  cloth,  gilt 

back  .  2  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back .  .  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot ;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . ’. .  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  ...  6  50 

|  Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

j  Eggleston's  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

|  Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture .  6  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  Svo.  2  vols .  C  )0 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  8vo.  100  eng’s .  3  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Toung  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols .  10  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller  s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Pencil  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod.  and  Saddle . . .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  .  6  00 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation .  ...  4  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig  .  1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  lor  Prolit .  1  50 

I  Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  l  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c cloth..  60 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper  .  1  00 

•  Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  6  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard.  1  75 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  150 

Johnson's  How  Crons  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  ...  2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry .  175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leucliar’s  How  to  Build  llot-Houses. .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  I  lie  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  .  1  (10 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  6  00 

Monekton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  fi  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  LakeView .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons. ..  .  150 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer  . 60 

Percheron  Horse . 1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  . .  paper..  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Qninby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  l  50 

Quinn’s  Money  In  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Sheen  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c cloth 60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.. . .  1  00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.  .  1  50 

Saunders' Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’ Farm  Imple  ments  and  Machinery .  l  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  I  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ...  15  00 

Wheeler  s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  tile  People .  3  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book .  15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Yonatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  100 


O.  J.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Mllier . $10  00 

Architecture  ;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

“  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive . 10  00 

“  Withers’  Church ;  Elegantly  Illustrated .  15  00 

“  Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban .  15  00 

“  Sloan's  Homestead .  4  50 

“  Cleveland’s  Landscape .  1  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . . .  1  50 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy . 5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  2  00 

Bogardns'  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . ' .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols .  20  00 

Burns’s  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’s  Ornamental  Drawing  Book  .  100 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) .  10  00 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  1'00 

Carpenters’ and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.) .  75 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm..  (Nichols.) .  .  125 

Downing’s  Fruits*  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.,  Svo., 1122  pp.  5  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider .  1  75 

Farming  for  Boys .  .  150 

Field  Ornithology  .  2  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) .  3  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyeliu’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  125 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botnnv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Haraztiiy’s  Grand  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  500 

Hatfield  s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) .  125 

Husmannjs  Gra  pes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Clinic .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Hie  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  175 

.lenny-June's  Cook  Book .  l  75 

Kemp's  Lan  Qscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Langstroth  on  the  llonev  Bee .  2  00 

Lewis’  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Loth's  Stair  Builder .  10  00 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers .  90 

“  Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Mechanic's  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd  . - .  175 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  .  1  25 

Norris' Fish  Culture .  175 

Norris’  American  Angler  .  5  50 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Packard’s  Common  Insects . . . .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Vainislier .  155 

Pliin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  .  -  125 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons  .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  7  vols.,  eacli . . .  150 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . .  1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . .  75 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.  Am.Ed,.12mo.  2  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.Eug.Ed., Svo.  3  50 

Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Tegetmeler’s  Poultry  Book .  .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  25 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) .  150 

Trapper’s  Guide . . —  150 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry .  3  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  .  2  00 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Youmans’  Household  Science . . —  2  00 

FRAMES 

FOR  THE  CHROMOS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  frames  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  desire  them  for  the  Cliromos  which  we 
are  distributing.  Many  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  these  beautiful  pictures  in  hand¬ 
some  frames  at  moderate  cost.  In  all  cases  where  sent  by 
express,  the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges.  The  prices 
of  the  frames  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Chromo, 

“  UP  FOR  REPAIRS,” 

Or  for  the  Chromo, 

“LOOK  OUT!” 

Letter  A.  Neat  Black-Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Baud. . .  .$1.15 

“  B.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  . 1.75 

“  C.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  2.75 

Letter  D.  Full  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide . $1.50 

“  E.  “  “  “  2K  "  “  .  2.00 

“  F.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame)  2  inches  wide . 2  50 

“  G.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  . 4.00 

For  the  Chromo, 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING-.” 

No.  1.  Neat  Black- Walnut  Frame,  Gilt  Band _ $1.15 

“  2.  Wider,  “  “  “  “  “  —  1.75 

“  3.  Richer  Style,  Polished  “  “  “  —  2.75 

No.  4.  Full  Gilt  Frame)  2  inches  wide. . $1.50 

“  5.  “  “  “  2JT  ’*  ”  .  2.00 

“  6.  Belgian  Gilt  Frame,  2  inches  wide .  2.50 

“  7.  “  “  Fluted,  3  “  “  .  4.00 

Address  orders,  specifying  l>y  its  letter  or  number  the  frame 
desired,  and  inclosing  price,  as  above,  to  the 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

FOR 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture; 
or.  Homes  for  livery  One. — With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost ;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

KEonckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. — Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post  paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Join¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  iu  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect. — 1,000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  Frencli  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  ttie  most  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

— 1S8  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. — Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. — 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 
Fences.— Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $8.00. 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture. — A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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REMINGTON 


The  REMINCftCON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities,  namely :  Light,  running— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  lock  stitch. 

It  is  a  shuttle  Machine  with  automatic  deop  peed.  De¬ 
sign  beautiful,  and  construction  the  very  best. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Pkogp.ess— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Doublc-Rai-relled  Breech-Loading  Shot- 


Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  Chech,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

281  &  283  Broadway,  New  York,  Arms. 

Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 

Chicago,  231  State  Street,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 
Boston,  332  Washington  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Cincinnati,  181  “West  4th  Street,  Sewing  Machines 
Utica,  129  Genesee  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  De  Give’s  Opera  House,  Marietta  Street,  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  521  Seventh  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  810  Chestnut  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

Applications  for  Agencies  constantly  received,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  our  Principal  Office. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  near 
Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

TOH!V  S.  COLLINS  has  pure  plants,  roots,  . 

•  "  &c.  Send  for  low  prices,  or  see  page  111  last  number. 

Free!  Free!  Free! 

The  Pioneer. 
The  Pioneer. 
The  Pioneer. 

“  I  hear  the  tread  of  Pioneers 

THE  PIONEER,  a  handsome  illustrated 
newspaper^  with  broad  columns  and  large  type, 
containing  information  for  everybody,  sent  free 
to  all  parts  of  tlie  World. 


It  contains  the  New  Homestead  Law, 
an  original  article  on  Forest  Culture,  also 
on  Health,  with  a  great  deal  of  other  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  found  only  in  this  paper. 


ONCE  ! 
ONCE  ! 
ONCE  ! 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES: 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


SEND 
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IT 

AT 
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IT 

AT 
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IT 

AT 

Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tlie  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

February  8th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  the  United  States." 

“  December  8th,  1874. 

"  i’our  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bibln  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide." 

“March  23 d,  1874. 

"II  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  X 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit:’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay- 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 

Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

X5y  PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  tills  work,  which  lias  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  ami 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 


is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  hut  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
Tlie  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  tlie  author’s  "Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  higli  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  tlie  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings ;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose  ;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.:  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  Tlie  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Beoome  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


Money  in  the  Garden. 


A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kit.clien-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  tlie  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  liis  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  - 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

IX.  Onions. 

X.  Parsley. 

XI.  Radishes. 
XII.  Salsify. 

XIII.  Tomatoes. 

XIV.  Forcing 
Houses. 


__________  $1,50 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yore. 


IT  WILL  ONLY  COST 
YOU  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


New  Number  for 
January  Just  Out. 

ADDRESS 

O.  F.  DAYIS, 
Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  E.  E., 
OMAHA,  NEB. 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y. 

THE  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ROUTE. 

This  is  the  Pioneer  line  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  was  the  first  to  connect  with  the  great  Pacific 
roads,  and  form  the  OVERLAND  ROUTE.  This  line  is 
tlie  shortest  rail  line  between  Chleag  o  and  Omaha  ;  the  track 
is  of  the  best  steel  rail ;  and  all  the  appointments  are  first- 
class.  The  trains  that  run  over  this  line  are  made  up  of 
elegant  new  Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping 
Coaches  built  expressly  for  this  line,  luxurious,  well  light¬ 
ed  and  well  ventilated  Day  Coaches,  and  pleasant  lounging 
and  smoking  cars.  The  cars  are  all  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Miller  Safety  Platform,  and  patent Buffers  and  Coup¬ 
lings,  Westinghouse  Safety  Air  Brakes,  and  every  other  ap¬ 
pliance  that  has  been  devised  for  the  safety  of  passenger 
trains.  All  trains  are  run  by  telegraph.  In  a  word,  this 
GREAT  CALIFORNIA  LINE  has  the  best  and  smoothest 
track,  and  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable  equipment  of 
anv  road  in  the  West ;  and  has  no  superior  in  tne  country. 
It  Is  eminently  the  favorite  route  with  Chicagoans  traveling 
west,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  traveling  public  to  be  the 
popular  line  for  all  points  in  Western  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevadil,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

All  Coupon  Ticket  Agents  sell  tickets  by  this  route.  If 
you  are  going  West,  you  should  try  this  route. 

This  is  the  route  to  take  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Burlington  ft.  Mo.  Diver  P.  R.  Co’s  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  Buv  your  tickets  via  the  Cli.  &  N.  W.  R.  W.  for 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis.  Green  Bay  and  all  points 
North  and  West  of  Chicago.  It  owns  the  best  routes. 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 
General  Superintendent.  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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leap  Farms  and  Free  Homes ! 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD! 


Located  in  the  GREAT  CENTRAL  BEET  of  POPULATION,  COM- 
BIERCE,  and  WEALTH,  and  adjoining  the  WORLD’S  HIGHWAY 

from  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN. 


IS, 000,000  ACRES! 


3,900,000  Acres  in  Central  and  Eastern  Nebraska,  in  the  Platte 

Valley,  now  for  sale ! 

We  invite  the  attention  of  all  parties  seeking  a  HOME  to 
the  LANDS  offered  for  sale  by  this  Company. 


TUe  Vast  Quantity  of  Land  from  which  to  select, 
enables  every  one  to  secure  such  a  location  as  he  desires, 
suitable  to  any  branch  of  farming  or  stock  raising. 

TUe  Prices  are  Extremely  Low.  The  amount  of 
laud  owned  by  the  Company  is  so  large  that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates,  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $8.00  per  acre. 

The  Terms  of  Payment  are  Easy.  Ten  years 
credit  at  six  per  cent  interest.  A  deduction  of  ten  per  cent 
for  cash. 

EXAMPLE. 

Eighty  acres  at  $5  per  acre  on  long  credit  of  ten  years.  In¬ 
terest  on  deferred  payments  at  six  per  cent  per  annum.  No 
interest  is  taken  in  advance,  and  no  payment,  except  the  in¬ 
terest  due,  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 


Principal. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Cash  payment  down . 

. ...  $40 

OO 

$— 

$40 

00 

Payment  in  one  year . 

21 

60 

21 

60 

Payment  in  two  years . 

....  40 

00 

21 

60 

61 

60 

Payment  in  three  years.. . 

....  40 

00 

19 

20 

59 

20 

Payment  in  four  years _ 

....  40 

00 

16 

SO 

56 

80 

Payment  in  five  years . 

....  40 

00 

14 

40 

54 

40 

Payment  in  six  years . 

....  40 

00 

12 

00 

52 

00 

Payment  in  seven  years. . 

....  40 

00 

9 

60 

49 

60 

Payment  in  eight  years.. . 

....  40 

00 

7 

20 

47 

20 

Payment  in  nine  years.... 

....  40 

00 

4 

80 

44 

80 

Payment  in  ten  years . 

....  40 

00 

2 

40 

42 

40 

The  same  land  can  be  bought  for  $360  cash  down.  Produc¬ 
tions  will  pay  for  land  and  improvements  before  the  last 
payment  is  due. 

The  Location  is  Central,  along  the  41st  parallel,  the 
favorite  latitude  of  America.  Equally  well  adapted  to  corn 
or  wheat ;  free  from  the  long,  cold  winters  of  the  Northern, 
and  the  hot,  unhealthy  influences  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Face  oi  the  Country  is  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  grain  land  and  meadow,  rich  bottoms,  low  bluffs, 
and  undulating  tables,  all  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
sweet,  nutritious  grasses. 

The  Soil  is  a  dark  loam,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime, 
free  from  stone  and  gravel,  and  eminently  adapted  to  grass, 
grain,  and  root  crops ;  the  subsoil  is  usually  light  and  por¬ 
ous,  retaining  moisture  with  wonderful  tenacity. 

The  Climate  is  mild  and  healthful;  the  atmosphere 
dry  and  pure.  Epidemic  diseases  never  prevail ;  Fever  and 
Ague  are  unknown.  The  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  be¬ 
tween  March  and  October.  The  winters  are  dry  with  but 
little  snow. 

The  Productions  ore  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  root  crops,  and  vegetables  generally.  Flax,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  sorghum,  etc.,  etc.,  do  well  and  yield  largely. 

Fruits,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated,  do  remark¬ 
ably  well.  The  freedom  from  frosts  in  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber  in  connection  with  the  dry  Winters  and  warm  soil, 
renders  this  State  eminently  adapted  to  fruit  culture. 


Stock  Raising  in  all  its  branches  is  particularly  profit¬ 
able  on  the  wide  ranges  of  rich  pasturage.  Cattle  and  sheep 
feed  with  avidity  and  fatten  upon  the  nutritious  grasses 
without  grain ;  hogs  thrive  well,  and  wool  growing  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  remunerative. 

Timber  is  found  on  the  streams  and  grows  rapidly. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  exists  in  vast  quantities  on  the 
line  of  the  road  in  Wyoming,  and  is  furnished  to  settlers  at 
reduced  rates. 

Market  Facilities  are  the  best  in  the  West ;  the  great 
mining  regions  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada 
are  supplied  by  the  farmers  of  Platte  Valley. 

The  Title  given  the  purchaser  is  absolute,  in  fee  simple, 
and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  derived  directly  from  the 
United  States. 

Education  is  Free  5  life  and  property  are  secure; 
churches  are  liberally  sustained ;  flourishing  towns  on  the 
line  of  the  Railroad  afford  markets ;  daily  mail,  telegraph, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  older  settled  communities. 

Free  Homestead  Lands.  The  intervening  sections 
on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  are  reserved  by  the  Government 
for  actual  settlement,  and  may  be  obtained  under  the  Free 
Homestead  Act.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  every  head 
of  a  family,  widow,  or  unmarried  person,  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  may  have  eighty  acres  as  a  free  gift  for¬ 
ever,  if  he  will  come  and  occupy  the  land. 

Soldiers  of  the  Late  War  are  entitled  to  a  Home¬ 
stead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  within  Railroad  limits, 
which  is  equal  to  a  bounty  of  $100. 

Persons  of  Foreign  Birth  are  also  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Free  Homestead  Law  on  declaring  their  in¬ 
tentions  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States;  this 
they  may  do  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

For  Colonies,  the  lands  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  afford  the  best  locations  in  the  West. 

TOWN  LOTS  FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP 

in  the  most  important  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Road,  afford¬ 
ing  excellent  opportunities  for  business  or  investments. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  lands,  prices,  terms  of  sale, 
&c..  together  with  pamphlets,  circulars  and  maps,  may  be 
obtained  from  all  the  Agents  of  the  Department,  also, 

“THE  PIONEER,” 

A  handsome  Illustrated  Paper,  with  maps,  etc.,  and 
containing  the  Homestead  Law.  Mailed  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address, 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner  U,  P.  K.  It., 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y. 


THE  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ROUTE. 


This  is  the  Pioneer  line  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  was  the  first  to  connect  with  the  great  Pacific 
roads,  and  form  the  OVERLAND  ROUTE.  This  line  is 
the  shortest  rail  line  between  Chicago  and  Omaha ;  the  track 
is  of  the  best  steel  rail ;  and  all  the  appointments  are  first- 
class.  The  trains  that  run  over  this  line  are  made  up  of 
elegant  new  Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping 
Coaches  built  expressly  for  this  line,  luxurious,  well  light¬ 
ed  and  well  ventilated  Day  Coaches,  and  pleasant  lounging 
and  smoking  cars.  The  cars  are  all  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Miller  Safety  Platform,  and  patent  Buffers  and  Coup- 
lings,  Westinghouse  Safety  Air  Brakes,  and  every  other  ap¬ 
pliance  that  has  been  devised  for  the  safety  of  passenger 
trains.  All  trains  are  run  by  telegraph.  In  a  word,  this 
GREAT  CALIFORNIA  LINE  has  the  best  and  smoothest 
track,  and  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable  equipment  of 
any  road  in  the  West ;  and  has  no  superior  in  the  country. 
It  is  eminently  the  favorite  route  with  Chicagoans  traveling 
west,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  traveling  public  to  he  the 
popular  line  for  all  points  in  Western  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana.  Idaho,  Nevada,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

All  Coupon  Ticket  Agents  sell  tickets  by  this  route.  If 
you  are  going  West,  you  should  try  this  route. 

This  is  the  route  to  take  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Burlington  <t  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co’s  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  Buy  your  tickets  via  the  Ch.  &  N.  W.  R.  W.  for 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Green  Bay  and  all  points 
North  and  West  of  Chicago.  Il  owns  the  best  routes. 
MARVIN  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

General  Superintendent.  General  Passenger  Agent. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  near 
Kissena  Station,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


TOIIN  S.  COLLINS  has  pure  plants,  roots, 
•  "  &c.  Scud  lor  low  prices,  or  see  page  111  March  number. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
— Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  but  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  of  gardening  .—Boston  Gazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “  My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Register. 

A  fresh,  lively  work. — V.  Y.  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
value.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  what  the  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  heartily  commend  it.— Providence  Even¬ 


ing  Press. 

A  e.liatty,  sensible,  profitable  book.—  Cleveland  Herald. 
The  book  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable.— Detroit  Daily  Union. 

CONTENTS. 


OHAf  . 

1.— Will  you  Walk  into  my 
Garden  ? 

2_My  Garden  Accounted 
for. 

8.— My  Garden— Its  Loca¬ 
tion. 

4. — My  Garden— How  it 

Grew. 

5. — My  Garden— 'Vhat  Fruits 

were  Cultivated. 

6. — The  Same— Continued. 

7. — Markets. 

8. — Expenses. 

9. — Ground  for  a  Garden. 

Price,  Post-paid 


Chap. 

10. — When  to  Commence  a 

Garden. 

11. — We  will  go  to  Work. 

12. — The  Campaign  in  Sep¬ 

tember. 

13. — Preparing  for  Winter 

Quarters. 

14. — Gardening  Over  a  Win¬ 

ter  Fire. 

15. — April. 

16. — Grafting  or  Horticultural 

Conversion. 

17. — Corn  and  Beans  (Succo¬ 

tash). 

-  -  -  $1.50 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 
WOODWARD’S  )  _1-000  Working  Drawings, 

NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 

MONCKTON’S 


r  tio 


Plans,  Details,  Specifica- 
.  tions.  and  Estimates.  Twelve 
)  Doll  Aits,  post-paid. 


NATIONAL 


Six  Dollars, 
post-paid. 


STAIR  BUILDER.  \ 
MONORTON’S  NATIONAL  [  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  post-paid. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  bv 
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THE  STALLION  “NIGHTSHADE — The  Property  of  H.  K.  Comstock,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


At  the  Connecticut  State  Fair  held  in  September, 
1874,  the  first  premium  for  stallions  and  their  colts 
■was  given  to  a  four-in-hand-team  of  matched  jet 
black  stallions,  consisting  of  “  Superb,”  a  noted 
trotter,  and  prize-winner,  and  his  three  sons,  “Night¬ 
shade,”  “  Success,”  and  “Black  Diamond.”  The 
gcfld  medal  at  the  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  in 
1867,  was  won  by  “  Superb  ”  over  several  noted 
horses,  and  he  gained  the  first  premium  at  the  same 
fair  in  1869,  along  with  six  of  his  colts,  and  again 
the  same  year  with  five  of  his  colts  at  the  Queen’s 
County,  N.  Y.,  Fair.  “  Superb  ”  is  by  “  Ethan  Al¬ 
len,”  outof  “Mischief,”  andthus  possesses  a  share 
of  the  blood  of  both  the  Morgan  and  Hambletonian 
families,  including  several  crosses  of  imported 


“  Messenger.”  His  breedingis  therefore  very  high, 
while  his  performances  and  character  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  breeding.  He  transmits  his  character¬ 
istics  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  his  colts,  which 
chow  his  excellent  temper  and  great  docility,  along 
with  his  form, color,  and  trotting  qualities.  Amongst 
the  best  of  his  colts  is  “Nightshade,”  whose  por¬ 
trait,  drawn  from  life,  is  given  above.  This  horse 
was  foaled  in  1868,  his  dam  being  a  highbred  mare 
from  Virginia.  His  color  is  glossy  black,  with  a 
small  star  on  his  forehead,  and  he  is  nearly  sixteen 
hands  high.  His  form  and  carriage  are  fine,  and 
his  disposition  very  gentle  and  docile.  He  has  a 
number  of  colts  that  are  promising  trotters,  and 
especially  suitable  for  roadsters  or  carriage  horses. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  no  more  promising 
business  than  the  production  of  riding,  driving, 
and  carriage  horses.  The  demand  is  everywhere 
rapidly  exhausting  the  supply,  and  the  exportation 
of  such  horses  to  Europe  would  now  be  a  profitable 
business  if  the  supply  were  on  hand.  Although 
heavy  horses  may  have  their  place  in  farm  work,  the 
horse  for  the  road  and  for  general  purposes  must  be 
the  progeny  of  a  thoroughbred  stallion  of  substance 
and  of  speed.  “  Superb”  and  his  two  colts,  “Suc¬ 
cess  ”  and  “Black  Diamond,”  are  in  the  stud  of 
Mr.  James  Frost,  of  Washington  Hollow,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  “Nightshade”  will  spend  the 
coming  season  at  the  farm  of  the  owner,  Holly* 
wood,  near  White  Plains,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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— “H.  W.  B.,”  Chicago.  There 
are  lands  that  would  be  injured  by  siibsoiling.  It  is  only 
those  with  compact  clay  or  gravel  subsoils,  that  need  this 
process.  Many  sandy  or  light  loam  soils,  with  open  sub¬ 
soils,  are  sufficiently  loose,  and  need  compacting  rather 
than  to  he  made  more  open. 

Preserving'  Fence  Posts.  —  “B.  G.,” 
Delaware  Co.  The  various  chemical  processes  for  pre¬ 
serving  timber,  are  all  too  costly  for  application  to  fence 
posts.  They  can  only  bo  economically  applied  when  a 
large  number  are  to  be  operated  on.  Posts  may  lie  made 
more  durable  by  filling  t lie  holes  in  which  they  are  set 
with  large  stones,  so  that  air  may  circulate  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  post,  and  that  no  earth  shall  touch  it ; 
also  if  the  post  is  washed  with  thick  lime  wash  every 
few  years.  The  process  of  painting  posts  with  oil  and 
charcoal  dust,  does  not  prevent  decay  in  their  interior. 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1875. 

May  is  a  busy  month.  So  much  work  crowds 
upon  the  farmer  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  in  a 
hurry.  Hurried  work  is  seldom  well  done.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  deliberation  is  necessary  to  work 
well,  and  even  to  work  quickly.  To  go  slowly  but 
surely,  is  better  than  to  go  about  a  thing  in  a  hurry, 
and  have  the  work  to  do  over  again.  The  diligent 
man  is  industrious  in  making  preparations  before 
he  begins  to  work,  so  that  his  industry  may  be 
profitable.  Some  of  tlie  most  unsuccessful  farmers 
are  very  industrious  men,  but  their  work  does  not 
tell.  Every  hour’s  work  in  this  month,  that  is  not 
done  so  as  to  be  effective  hereafter,  might  better 
have  been  left  undone.  That  which  is  most  urgent 
and  important,  should  be  done  first.  Planting  and 
sowing  will  occupy  the  month,  and  to  do  this  well 
is  the  most  important  business  of  the  farm,  because 
as  we  sow,  so  do  we  reap. 

Sliaits  .ilaoist  Woa-lk. 

Feeding  Cattle. — Beeves  that  have  been  fed  for 
market,  should  now  be  finished  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  appetite  will  be  stimulated  by  a  few 
roots  along  with  the  dry  fodder,  and  some  exercise 
in  a  dry  yard.  The  change  of  coat  is  accompanied 
by  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  the  curry  comb  and 
brush  should  be  used  daily. 

Boot  Crops. — Mangels  and  sugar  beets  are  valua¬ 
ble  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  a  few  acres  should 
be  sown  this  month.  A  deep  rich  soil  should  be 
chosen,  and  be  broken  up  well,  and  manured  with 
20  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre.  Lay  off 
the  surface  in  ridges  27  to  30  inches  apart,  roll  or 
rake  the  ridges,  and  sow  the  seed  with  a  hand-drill, 
at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  per  acre.  The  middle  of 
the  month  is  the  proper  time  in  the  northern  states. 
A  sprinkling  of  superphosphate  of  lime  or  guano, 
will  help  the  young  plants.  A  thousand  bushels  of 
roots,  per  acre,  may  be  expected  on  rich  soil  with 
good  care.  Carrots  may  be  sown  this  month  for  a 
field  crop ;  two  pounds  of  good  fresh  seed  per 
acre  is  a  proper  quantity. 

Corn.— Com  planting  is  on  many  farms  the  great 
work  of  this  month.  Plow  deeply  if  the  soil  is 
deep,  but  shallow  soils  will  not  stand  deep  plowing. 
Harrow,  mark  out,  and  plant  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  plowed ;  these  operations  should  follow  one 


another  as  closely  as  possible.  Choose  sound  well- 
ripened  seed,  from  ears  that  have  been  selected 
and  kept  for  this  purpose.  Reject  all  moldy  seed. 
To  keep  away  birds,  some  steep  the  seed  in  warm 
water,  in  which  a  little  pine  tar  lias  been  stirred, 
and  dry  in  plaster  before  planting.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  with  a  drill  or  planter,  it  must  not  be  soaked. 

Crows  and  other  Birds. — Crows  are  not  so  black 
as  they  are  painted.  On  the  whole  they  do  more 
good  than  harm.  While  they  will  damage  some 
com  at  this  season,  they  are  working  for  the  farmer 
the  rest  of  the  year.  To  poison  them  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  well  as  an  unnecessary  cruelty.  Keep 
them  out  of  the  fields  of  sprouting  com,  by  scare¬ 
crows  or  any  other  devices,  but  their  lives  should 
not  be  sacrificed  by  shot  or  poison.  The  same  will 
apply  to  the  majority  of  birds.  Even  owls  and 
hawks  do  some  good,  aud  there  are  methods  of 
preventing  them  from  doing  mischief  on  the  farm, 
without  slaughtering  them  indiscriminately. 

Crain  Fields. — Fine  fertilizers  of  any  kind  may 
be  applied  to  winter  or  spring  grain.  Wood-ashes, 
poultry  droppings,  plaster  or  guano,  are  all  valuable 
at  this  season. 

Meadows. — Do  not  pasture  meadows.  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  it.  It  would  be  more  profitable 
to  buy  hay  or  roots,  than  to  do  this.  Any  of  the 
fine  fertilizers  before  mentioned,  are  as  applicable 
to  grass  as  to  grain  crops. 

Boads. — This  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  repair 
roads.  The  surfaces  of  holes  or  gullies  should  be 
worked  over  with  the  pick  and  loosened  before 
fresh  earth  is  laid  on;  the  union  of  the  old  and 
fresh  earth  is  then  more  complete.  Round  up  the 
center  of  the  road,  and  lower  the  side  ditches;  a 
wet  road  can  never  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Mowing  Machines. — On  rainy  days  it  will  be  well 
to  overhaul  the  mower.  Take  out  all  the  bolts, 
clean  all  the  moving  parts  and  gears  with  kerosene 
oil,  then  oil  them  with  pure  lard  or  sperm  oil,  and 
replace  the  bolts,  first  putting  some  clean  tallow 
on  the  screw-threads  of  the  bolts  and  nuts.  When 
all  is  clean,  throw  a  barn  sheet  over  the  machine, 
to  keep  it  free  from  dust.  Scythes  may  be  ground 
up  and  prepared  for  next  month’s  work,  and  hay 
rakes  supplied  with  new  teeth.  Any  tools  or 
machines  that  are  to  be  procured,  should  be  looked 
after  now.  Consult  the  advertising  columns  for 
information  as  to  the  makers’  and  dealers’  names. 

Manure.—  Nothing  that  can  add  to  the  manure 
pile,  should  be  wasted.  Cattle  yards  should  be 
raked  over,  and  the  droppings  removed  to  the  pile 
every  day.  Let  no  stable  manure  remain  scattered 
and  exposed  to  tlie  sun  and  rain. 

Potatoes. — Early  potatoes  should  be  put  in  at  once. 
Plant  shallow,  and  earth  up  as  soon  as  the  sprout 
appears  ;  if  frost  is  feared,  cover  up  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  Plant  good  sized 
ripe  seed,  and  give  small  potatoes  to  the  pigs. 

Poultry. — Fowls  will  do  well  anywhere  but  in  the 
garden.  Provide  coops  that  may  be  closed  at  night 
for  young  chickens,  and  keep  them  closed  until  the 
dew  is  dried  from  the  grass.  Cold  and  damp  are 
the  causes  of  more  fatality  among  chicks,  than  any 
other  evils.  Youug  ducks  are  excellent  to  destroy 
insects  in  the  garden ;  a  hen  or  two  cooped  with 
broods  of  ducklings,  will  do  more  good  in  this 
way,  than  almost  any  other  remedy,  and  they  are 
self-acting. 

Swine. — Hogs  are  scarce  this  season.  The-re  will 
be  a  demand  for  light  pigs  next  fall,  and  if  a  good 
thoroughbred  boar  has  not  been  secured,  no  time 
should  be  lost.  A  newly  farrowed  sow  will  take 
the  boar  in  three  days  afler  pigging.  She  will  go 
sixteen  weeks,  and  pigs  may  be  looked  for  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  pigs  may  be  made  to  weigh  100  lbs. 
by  Christmas.  Spring  pigs,  if  pushed  now,  and 
kept  on  good  clover  pasture  during  summer,  may 
weigh  200.  lbs.  by  winter.  A  sow  is  simply  a  farm 
machine  for  the  production  of  pigs,  and  should 
not  be  kept  idle,  and  as  with  other  machines — keep 
only  the  best.  See  article  on  paga  176. 

Sheep. — Ewes  with  early  lambs,  if  not  to  be  kept 
for  breeding,  should  be  kept  well  fed,  and  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  lambs  as  soon  as  there  is  good  grass. 
The  lambs  should  have  a  little  extra  food  during 
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weaning.  Wean  the  lambs  gradually  during  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

Sundry  Matters.— If  the  spring  clearing  up  has 
been  delayed,  it  should  no  longer  be  put  ofF.  All 
earth,  manure,  or  waste  that  may  lie  against  build¬ 
ings,  should  be  removed  from  about  the  sills.  Iu 
whitewashing,  the  sills  should  have  a  double  allow¬ 
ance  ;  lime  is  a  preservative  of  timber.  Make 
everything  around  the  dairy  as  sweet  as  possible, 
plant  vines  or  climbing  plants  for  shade,  and  use 
plenty  of  whitewash  inside  and  out.  Don’t  forget 
the  stock.  Now  is  their  harvest  season,  and  they 
must  repay  the  cost  of  their  winter’s  keep.  Clean¬ 
liness  everywhere  should  be  made  imperative.  See 
that  no  drain  discharges,  or  any  cesspool  or  filthy 
matter  of  any  kind  exists  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
well.  Rise  early  and  go  to  bed  early,  and  wash  the 
body  every  night  with  tepid  water,  before  retiring. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


Spring  work  has  come  with  a  rush  this  year,  and 
he  is  fortunate  who  has  everything  in  readiness  to 
meet  it.  March  was  so  cold  and  stormy  that  in  the 
northern  states  very  little  out-door  work  could  be 
done  before  the  first  week  in  April.  These  notes 
will  reach  most  of  our  readers  as  they  are  busy  with 
plowing  and  planting,  and  as  but  little  time  can  be 
spared  for  reading,  such  hints  and  suggestions 
must  necessarily  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  The 
careful  manager  will  see  that  work  is  provided  in¬ 
doors  for  rainy  days,  so  that  there  will  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  hands  to  stand  idle. 

©rcliard  and  Nursery. 

Planting,  except  in  northern  localities,  should  be 
finished  by  the  first  of  May,  but  trees  which  were 
properly  heeled -in  last  fall  can  be  set  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month,  or  later.  Young  trees  will  often 
he  bent  out  of  line  by  the  strong  winds  which  gen¬ 
erally  prevail  at  this  season  ;  if  any  are  thus  dis¬ 
placed,  re-set  if  not  too  far  advanced  ;  at  all  events, 
bring  them  into  their  proper  position  by  the  use  of 
stakes,  or  what  is  better,  one  or  two  large  stones 
placed  over  the  roots,  which  will  hold  the  trees  in 
place,  and  besides  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a 
mulch,  and  keep  the  soil  under  tnem  moist.  Small 
trees,  such  as  should  be  preferred  for  planting,  will 
seldom  be  blown  out  of  position  if  properly  set  at 
first.  Before  dry  weather  comes,  give  a  mulch  of 
hay  or  straw  to  newly-planted  trees  ;  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  much  loss.  Young  orchards  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  until  the  trees  are  of  good  size,  and  if  crops 
are  planted,  use  manure  and  keep  up  the  land; 
many  prefer  to  keep  the  soil  plowed,  even  in  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Seeding  with  clover  and  pasturing 
sheep  is  good  practice. 

Grafting. — If  cions  were  cut  last  month,  they 
may  still  be  set,  but  do  not  cut  them  after  the  buds 
have  started  ;  rub  off  all  shoots  which  start  from 
the  stock  below  the  graft. 

Boot-grafts  if  not  yet  out,  should  be  planted  at 
once  in  nursery  rows,  allowing  room  enough  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  to  cultivate  with  a  horse.  Press 
the  earth  firmly  around  the  roots  to  exclude  air 
and  prevent  drying. 

Tree  Seedlings  must  be  carefully  weeded,  and  the 
soil  around  them  loosened  to  encourage  a  quick, 
vigorous  growth.  Some  need  shading,  especially 
during  the  first  year  of  their  growth  ,  this  is  very 
necessary  with  evergreens,  and  may  be  done  by  a 
lattice  work  of  lath,  sufficiently  raised  from  the 
ground  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  around 
the  plants. 

Insects. — Constant  war  must  be  made  upon  all  in¬ 
jurious  insects,  as  they  appear  from  week  to  week. 
See  last  month’s  notes  under  this  head. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — Cultivate  the  soil  between  the  rows, 
until  the  plants  show  signs  of  flowering,  when  a 
thick  mulch  of  straw  or  hay  ought  to  be  given  to 
keep  the  berries  from  contact  with  the  earth.  The 
few  weeds  which  force  themselves  through  the 
mulch  can  be  easily  hand-pulled. 


Currants. — Plant  out  cuttings  if  not  already  done. 
Pruning  should  have  been  done  long  ago,  but 
rather  than  leave  old  bushes  crowded,  we  would 
even  now  thin  out  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  reach 
the  center  of  the  bush.  If  the  “  worm  ”  appears, 
use  powdered  hellebore ;  a  convenient  tin  box  for 
applying  it  is  given  on  page'  187  of  this  number. 

Grapevines  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  trellises 
in  the  fall,  and  left  covered  until  late  in  the  spring, 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  With  those  treated 
in  this  way,  great  care  must  be  used  in  replacing 
them  not  to  break  or  injure  the  young  shoots  if 
they  have  started.  Newly  planted  vines  should 
have  but  one  shoot  allowed  to  grow. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — Stop  the  growth  of 
new  canes  when  they  are  5  feet  high,  and  tie  to 
stakes.  All  old  fruiting  canes  ought  to  have  been 
cut  out  in  the  fall.  If  any  remain,  remove  them. 
A  heavy  mulch  is  of  great  benefit  in  keeping  down 
all  weeds  and  preserving  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Biitclien  Garden. 

So  many  little  matters  must  be  attended  to,  and 
so  many  kinds  of  seeds  require  sowing  at  the  same 
time,  that  unless  advantage  is  taken  of  every  favor¬ 
able  day,  the  work  will  soon  ran  behind.  If  labels 
or  stakes  were  prepared  during  the  winter,  and 
seeds  were  provided  early,  the  foresight  will  tell  at 
this  busy  season.  Proper  attention  should  be  given 
to  planting  for  a  succession :  with  a  little  care  a 
good  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  may  be  had 
during  the  entire  growing  season,  from  the  early 
spinach  to  the  latest  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  etc. 

Asparagus. — When  gathering,  cut  from  the  crown 
or  stool  in  order  not  to  injure  other  buds'.  Cut 
clean,  leaving  no  shoots  large  or  small  to  grow  un¬ 
til  the  cutting  season  is  over. 

Beans. — Plant  bush  sorts  after  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past.  Leave  Limas  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed. 

Beets. — We  give  the  plants  of  the  first  sowings 
a  partial  thinning,  and  a  final  thinning  when  the 
young  plants  are  large  enough  to  use  as  “  greens.” 

Cabbage. — The  early  crops  require  the  hoe  and 
cultivator  to  be  kept  freely  at  work  ;  it  will  tell  in 
the  extra  fine  heads.  Set  out  plants  from  the  hot¬ 
bed  and  cold-frame  wherever  there  is  room  for 
them.  Sow  seeds  in  open  ground  for  late  crop. 

Carrots. — Thin  out  as  soon  as  up  and  large  enough 
to  handle.  Sow  seeds  for  wiuter  crop. 

Cucumbers. — Set  out  plants  which  have  been 
started  in  hot-bed,  and  protect  at  night  with  boxes 
or  glass  hand-lights.  Sow  seeds  in  the  open  ground 
when  it  becomes  warm  and  dry. 

Corn. — This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  veg¬ 
etables,  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  so  as  to 
have  a  succession  throughout  the  season.  Plant 
as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Egg  Plants. — Do  not  set  in  the  open  ground  until 
settled  warm  weather.  Plants  raised  iy  hot-bed 
should  be  transplanted  to  other  frames  or  potted 
off  singly  where  they  can  be  sheltered  at  night. 

Sweet  Herbs. — For  directions  about  sowing,  see 
last  month’s  notes. 

Leeks  ought  to  have  been  sown  last  month,  but  if 
omitted,  sow  at  once  ;  thin  out  the  plants  if  well 
up  to  two  or  three  inches  in  the  row. 

Lettuce. — Keep  the  plants  already  set  well  cultiva¬ 
ted  ;  set  out  from  hot-bed  for  a  succession,  and  sow 
in  open  ground  for  late. 

Martynia. — Sow  seeds  in  hot-bed  and  transplant 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  green  pods  of 
this  make  a  fine  pickle,  but  they  must  be  taken 
when  very  young. 

Onions. — The  hoe  must  be  kept  in  frequent  use, 
and  hand-weeding  follow,  or  else  the  weeds  will 
choke  out  the  young  plants.  Thin  if  too  thick. 

Melons  and  Squashes  must  be  treated  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  cucumbers. 

Parsley. — Sow'  seeds  in  open  ground,  and  trans¬ 
plant  those  sown  in  liot-bed.  The  seeds  require 
several  weeks  to  vegetate. 

Peas. — Sow  for  second  early  ;  see  March  notes. 
Give  brash  as  soon  as  two  or  three  inches  high,  and 
before  the  vines  fall  down.  The  dwarfs  need  uq 


brush,  and  may  be  planted  in  single  rows  two  feet 
apart,  wherever  there  is  room.  In  hoeing,  earth  up 
a  little.around  the  plants. 

Peppers  are  of  the  same  character  as  egg  plants 
in  requiring  plenty  of  sun  and  heat,  and  should 
not  be  set  out  until  both  can  be  had. 

Potatoes. — Hoe  and  cultivate  the  early  plantings, 
and  plant  for  late  crop  at  once. 

Radishes. — Sow  every  week  or  oftener  for  a  suc¬ 
cession.  If  insects  appear,  dust  with  plaster  or 
road  dust,  while  the  dew  is  on. 

Rhubarb. — Plants  set  last  spring  should  have  all 
their  leaves  to  strengthen  the  root  for  next  season. 
Keep  the  flower  stalks  cut  as  often  as  they  appear. 

Salsify  should  be  sown  early  this  month,  if  not 
already  attended  to,  and  the  rows  kept  clean. 

Spinach. — Sow  seeds  for  the  second  crop.  Keep 
the  early  planting  well  weeded  and  hoed. 

Tomatoes.  — Plant  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  has 
passed,  and  give  some  support  to  the  plants  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  require  it,  and  always  before 
they  fall  over.  A  drawing  of  a  trellis  is  given  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  which  is  both 
cheap  and  durable.  If  no  trellis  is  used,  brush  for 
the  vines  to  lie  upon  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
put  down  a  mulch  of  hay  or  straw  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  contact  with  the  soil. 

Turnips.—  Sow  seeds  for  second  crop.  The  early 
sowings  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
young  plants  dusted  with  lime  or  plaster  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Tools. — A  full  supply  of  the  best  made  tools  is 
indispensable  in  a  garden,  and  they  should  be 
ahvays  in  order.  A  sharp  spade  or  hoe  makes  the 
work  easier,  and  it  is  better  done  than  with  a  dull 
one.  If  the  steel  parts  are  kept  free  from  rust, 
they  will  last  longer,  and  be  much  more  servicable. 
Always  see  that  each  man  puts  his  tools  in  their 
proper  places  when  he  stops  work,  and  also  that 
they  are  properly  cleaned. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Lawn. — This  ought,  to  be  put  in  order  at  once,  if 
not  already  done.  Top-dress  with  finely  ground 
bone,  ashes,  or  other  fertilizer  that  is  free  from 
wreed  seeds.  The  best  time  to  apply  guano  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  is  just  before  a  rain.  Sow  grass- 
seed  in  spots  where  the  turf  has  been  winter  killed. 
Well  established  lawns  should  be  mowed  every 
w'eek,  and  the  grass  left  to  protect  the  roots  from 
the  hot  sun.  For  more  specific  directions,  see  last 
month’s  notes. 

Flower  Beds  should  not  be  planted  with  things 
from  the  greenhouse  until  the  weather  is  warm  and 
dry.  Plants  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  be¬ 
fore  they  are  set  in  the  open  ground  ;  this  may  be 
done  by  leaving  the  ventilators  of  the  greenhouse, 
or  sashes  of  the  hot-bed,  open  at  night,  unless  it  is 
too  chilly.  Some  of  the  hardier  varieties  of  an¬ 
nuals  may  be  sown  or  set  out  now. 

Perennials  should  be  divided  before  much  growth 
is  made.  Seedlings  raised  in  boxes,  should  be 
transplanted  early,  so  that  they  may  become  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  warm  dry  weather  of  mid-summer. 
Keep  established  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  the 
soil  loose  around  the  plants.  Many  seedlings  can 
usually  be  found  around  plants  which  flowered  last 
season  ;  these  can  be  easily  transplanted  into  rows, 
where  they  will  soon  make  good  flowering  plants. 

Climbers. — The  woody  sorts  like  Wistaria,  Akebia, 
Clematis,  Loniceras,  etc.,  should  be  trained  to  their 
trellises  or  other  supports,  before  the  buds  start. 
Sow  annual  sorts— Sweet  Pea,  Cypress  Vine,  Canary 
Bird  Flower,  etc.,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Tuberoses,  in  northern  localities,  must  be  started 
in  the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  before  planting  out, 
or  else  they  will  not  flower  before  frost. 

Dahlias  should  be  started  the  same  as  Tuberoses, 
and  when  the  buds  push,  divide  the  clumps. 

Bulbs  of  Lilies,  Gladioluses,  etc.,  maybe  set  in 
rich  soil  now. 

Cannas  do  better  if  started  before  planting. 
They  are  most  effective  when  planted  in  a  mass  on 
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the  lawn,  but  even  a  single  plant  of  a  good  variety 
will  make  a  fine  show. 

Castor  Oil  Plants  give  a  garden  a  semi-tropical 
appearance,  but  in  order  to  secure  an  early  effect, 
they  must  be  started  in  heat,  and  when  a  foot  or 
more  high,  transplanted. 

Succulents  if  planted  by  themselves,  will  make  a 
most  effective  bed  during  the  summer,  and  if  one 
has  a  good  assortment  of  varieties,  they  may  be 
arranged  very  artistically. 

Hardy  Ferns. — If  there  is  a  spot  on  the  place 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  interesting  plants, 
the  neighboring  woods  and  shaded  banks  will  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  material  at  very  slight  cost. 

Wild  Plants. — Yery  beautiful  wild  flowers  are  to 
be  found  all  over  the  country,  and  many  of  these 
may  be  removed  to  the  home  garden  with  a  little 
care.  They  may  be  marked  when  in  flower,  and 
then  taken  up  in  the  fall ;  if  shrubs,  they  ought  to 
be  cut  back  severely,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
roots  in  digging.  With  these,  none,  however  poor 
they  may  be,  if  they  have  a  bit  of  garden,  need 
fail  to  make  their  homes  attractive. 


CSreeiiliouse  and  Window  IMants. 

Oftentimes  the  entire  collection  of  plants  is 
removed  from  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer, 
and  consequently  many  are  lost  by  cold  storms,  or 
from  drying  winds.  It  is  safer  to  keep  tropical 
ferns,  and  choice  tender  plants  generally,  in  the 
greenhouse,  which  should  be  kept  attractive  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

Shading  must  be  provided  either  by  muslin 
screens,  or  the  glass  must  be  whitewashed ;  in 
small  greenhouses,  the  first  is  the  most  convenient. 

Water  and  Ventilation  should  both  be  freely  given, 
but  currents  of  air  through  a  house,  soon  dry  up 
the  soil  and  injures  the  plants,  and  are  to  be  avoided. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  April  13th,  1S75, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1.  TK  A  N8  A  CITON'S  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats 
26  d'sthis  m’tli242,700  601,200  1,782,000  9,000  207,000  529,000 
23  d’s  last  m’th264,000  673,000  2,327,000  4,300  205,000  623,000 


Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Iti/e.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  ni’r,li397,O0O  2,910,000  2.6S6.000  61,000  315,000  1,763,000 

23  d’s  last  Iil’tli  331,000  2,321,000  2,763,000  28,000  297,000  989,000 

53,  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1875..  242, 700  601,200  1,782,000  9,000  207,000  529,000 

24  days  1874.. 296, 000  1,317,000  2,673,000  6,900  131,000  791,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1875  .  397,000  2,910,000  2,686,000  61,000  315,000  1,763,000 

24  days  1874.. 258,000  2,104,000  2,316,000  39,000  239,000  1,' 97,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  hush.  hush,  lnisli.  hush.  hush. 

A  nr,  9,  1875.  .1,701,029  2.394,967  27,531  101,961  7S6.2G0  194.771 

Mar.  8,  1875.  .2.665,775  2,274,614  45,756  231.071  854,601  154,978 

Feb.  8,  1875.. 3, 269, 000  1,408,485  50,899  266,928  945,137  137,120 
Jan.  11,  1875.  .3.675,122  1,019,900  50,889  191.170  877,011  145,617 

Dec.  7,  1874.. 4,513, 396  1.220,973  15,925  168,391  890,899  135,622 

Nov.  9.  1874.. 3, 680.141  1,727.510  19.123  117.185  794,722  135,882 

Nov.10,  1873. .1,720,338  3,133,896  22,907  232,942  755,153  82,674 


4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  April  10. 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. 
hbls.  hush.  hush.  hush.  bush. 

1875.. .. 491.415  4,056.892  3,249,570  33,003  90 

1874.. .. 612. 380  7,330,021  3.048,833  254,310  - 

1873  290,813  1,050,712  3,182,533  1,004  11.830 

1872 - 217,804  1,873,515  3,579,949  179,320  - 


Oats. 

bush. 

33,081 

39,581 

6,161 

8,730 


Gold  has  been  up  to  117,  and  down  to  114%,  closing 

April  12th  at  115%,  as  against  115%  on  March  12th . 

A  much  improved  demand  has  been  noted  for  the  leading 
kinds  of  domestic  produce,  since  our  last,  at  generally 
stronger  prices.  The  export  movement  has  been  more 
liberal,  chiefly  in  shipping  grades  of  flour,  spring  wheat, 
and  mixed  corn.  Considerable  speculative  inquiry  has 
been  reported  toward  the  close  for  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
hog  products - Flour  has  been  freely  purchased  at  ad¬ 

vanced  rates.  The  dealings  in  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  have 
been  extensive,  with  values  closing  very  firmly.  Barley 
has  fluctuated  widely,  and  left  off  heavily.  Rye  has  been 
scarce  and  wanted  at  quoted  rates...  In  the  provision 
line,  hog  products  have  shown  unusual  activity  and 
bnoyancy.  Beef  firm,  hut  quiet.  Butter  in  rather  limited 
demand,  and  quoted  lower.  Cheese  steady  and  moderate¬ 
ly  active.  Eggs  unusually  variable  as  to  price,  on  a  less 
satisfactory  trade _ Cotton  has  been  quite  active,  but  ir¬ 

regular  in  price,  closing  in  favor  of  buyers. ..  .Wool  has 
been  quoted  steadier  on  the  later  dealings,  which  have 

shown  more  animation _ Hops,  hay,  straw,  and  tobacco 

have  been  moderately  sought  after  within  our  range _ 


Seeds  have  been  in  better  request,  especially  clover, 
which  closed  stronger  in  price. 

Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 

Mar.  13.  April  13. 


*4  60 

4  60 

5  00 
5  40 


(a  6  00 
@  8  00 
@  8  25 
—  @  6  75 
4  60  @  5  00 
4  25  @  5  25 
@  4  80 
1  42% 


3  90 
1  30 
1  15 


1  32% 


Price  of  Gold  .  115  3-4  115  3-8 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  $4  40  @  5  85 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  60  @  7  50 

Extra  Western  .  4  90  @8  00 

Extra  Genesee .  5  25  @6  50 

Superfine  Western. .  4  40  @  4  90 

Rye  Flour .  4  00  @  5  10 

Corn-Meai,.  . . .  .  3  50  @  4  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  25  @1  35 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber.  1  07  @  1  27 

Corn—  Fellow . 

Mixed . 

White.. . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

liVK  . . 

Barley  . .  ... 

Hay— Bale,  1ft  100  lbs . 

Straw,  ?t  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ft 

lions— Crop  of1874.  19  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?!  lb 

Seed— Clover,  19  1b  ..  . 

Timothy.  ?!  bushel...  .  2  80 

Flax.  #  bushel . 

Suqa r— Refl’g &  Grocery  ?!11> 

Molasses.  Cuba.  IRgal.  . . 

New  Orleans,  ?!  gal  . . 

Coffee— I  ;io  (Gold) . 

Toiiacco,  Kentucky,  &c„ ?lft. 

Seed  Leaf,  19  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?!  ft 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?<  1b . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  ?!  lb  . 

Oil-Ca  kb- K<  ton  ...  .  44  00 

Pork— Mess,  y  barrel . 

Prime  Mess.  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tics.  &  barrels,  $  1b 

Butter— State,  ?!  ft . 

Western.  tR  lb  . 

Cheese..  .  .  . 

Beans— 19  bushel .  1  55 

Peas— Canada,  free.  $  bu 
Eggs— Fresh,  W  dozen  . .  . 

Poultry— Fowls . . . 

Turkeys — 19  1b . 

Geese,  $  pair . .  1  25 

Ducks,  $  pair .  50 

Pigeons,  19  pair .  — 

Wild  Ducks,?!  pair .  75 

Hares.  pair .  40 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  35 

Turnips  #  bbl .  1  37 

Cabsiges— 19  100 .  8  00 

Onions— ?!  bbl .  2  50 

Potatoes—?!  bbl .  1  75 

Sweet  Potatoes—?!  bbl .  3  00 

Broom-corn  . .  9  _ 

Apples — 19  barrel .  1  25  ©  2  00 

Cranberries—?!  bbl .  2  25  @9  50 

Green  Peas,  ?!  busbel .  1  90  @  2  10  .  . . 

Green  Peas,  Florida,  ?!  ert  —  @  —  6  00 

Tomatoes,  19  crate .  —  @  —  2  ! 
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New  York  J.ive-fSloclc  Murkets, 


RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  To:’!. 

March  22 . ’ .  8,460  124  623  19,300  21,000  49,507 

March  29 .  7,481!  159  1,033  23.033  26,091  57,405 

April  5 .  7.000  102  1.075  11,911  26,412  47,160 

April  12 .  8,550  124  1,904  18,724  22,300  51,602 


Total  for  4  If  cels.  .32,159  509  4,635  72J568  95,803  205,674 
do.forprev.5  Weeks  33,925  502  3,247  109,261  130,305  279,240 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  . .  8,010  127  1,159  18,142  23,930 

do.  do.  last  Month...  7,185  100  619  21,852  20,051 

do.  do.  prev's  Month..  8,156  107  697  23,870  31,986 


Beeves. — An  advance  of  %c.  3b.,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  past  month’s  business,  and  a  continuously  firm 
market,  has  been  no  help  to  sellers.  On  the  whole, 
business  is  not  satisfactory.  Beeves  have  been  sold  here 
at  11c.,  to  dress  57  lbs.  tjp  cwt.,  which  cost  614c.  alive  in 
Chicago.  The  losses  to  drovers  have  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  $50  per  car-load.  The  scarcity  of  com  in 
the  west  makes  the  comparatively  high  price  of  cattle 
there  of  little  benefit  to  feeders,  and  just  now  the  con¬ 
sumers  alone  reap  the  advantage.  This  state  of  things 
may  not  last ,*for  the  market  closed  firm,  with  owners  of 
cattle  anxious  for  an  advance,  and  hopeful  of  getting  it. 
Fancy  selections  sold  at  the  close  at  13%c.  @  14c.  $  lb.,  to 
dress  58  lbs.  for  a  few,  but  the  bulk  went  at  13J4c.;  1034c. 
to  13J4C.,  was  the  quotable  range  for  corn-fed  natives. 
2,000  still-fed  cattle  arriving  at  this  premature  season,  has 
kept  the  market  for  thin  cattle  very  dull. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

March  22 . 9%@14  c.  11  ®ll%c.  ll%c. 

March  29 .  9  @14  c.  10%@11%c.  11  c. 

April  5 .  9  @14  c.  10%@ll%c.  11  c. 

April  12 .  9  @14  c.  10%@ll%c.  11  c. 


milch  Cows.— Cows  have  dragged  heavily  through 
the  month,  and  lessened  receipts  alone  will  help  the 
market,  which  closed  dull  at  $50  to  $80  for  ordinary 
to  choice  milkers.  Fancy  cows  bring  $90  to  $100 

with  calf  included _ Calves. — The  market  for  veals 

has  been  brisk  at  good  prices.  The  receipt  of  1904  the 
last  week,  against  1075  the  previous  week,  weakened 
prices  a  little,  but  trade  closed  very  active.  Common  to 
prime,  sold  for  6c.  10c.  <p  lb.  Milk  fed  veals  and 

buttermilk  calves,  brought  5c.  554c.  fl  3b.,  and  “  bobs  ” 

were  worth  $1.25  to  $3.25  per  head _ Sheep.— The 

market  for  sheep  closes  fair,  after  a  steady  business  at 
full  prices  ;  common  to  extra,  sold  at  6'.;c.  8%c.,  and 

514c.  @  6%c.  for  clipped.  The  latter  are  slow  of  sale, 
and  need  forcing  to  go  off.  Spring  lambs  were  sold  at 

$7.25  per  bead - Swine.— The  light  receipts  have 

advanced  prices  to  10%c.  @  10%c.  *§  lb.  for  city  dressed. 
The  business  closed  firm  and  active  with  no  live  hogs  on 
the  market,  all  arrivals  being  consigned  to  slaughterers. 


Large  Pay 

for  a  little  work  is  very  agreeable.  But  thousands  are 
letting  an  opportunity  to  get  large  pay  pass  by  unimprov¬ 
ed.  No  one  can  look  through  our  Premium  List,  without 
finding  many  good  things— things  that  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  selling  value  set  against  them.  This  List 
is  a  handsome  illustrated  sheet  of  eight  pages,  is  sent 
free  to  all  applicants,  and  there  is  not  an  article  mention¬ 
ed  in  it,  which  it  would  not  pay  well  to  purchase  with 
money.  But  we  put  it  in  the  power  of  those  who  can  not 
spare  the  money,  to  secure  one  or  more  desired  articles 
without  cost.  Many  thousands  have  done  so  recently, 
and  many  other  thousands  can  yet  do  the  same  thing 

During  May. 

A  few  odd  hoars — spent  in  collecting  a  small  number  of 
names  — will  secure  an  article  worth  many  dollars. 
Ladies  are  usually  successful  canvassers,  and  a  number 
have  secured  first  class  pianos.  One  lady  first  got  a 
beautiful  Tea  Set  for  herself,  and  then  earned  another  for 
a  friend.  Sewing  and  Knitting  Machines,  Wringers,  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines,  first-class  Watches,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been 
taken  in  great  numbers.  It  can  quite  as  easily  be  done 

This  May 

by  thousands  of  those  who  have  premium  clubs  partly 
filled  already,  and  by  any  number  of  others  who  will  start 
new  premium  clubs.  There  are  very  few  Post-offices 
where  there  are  not  still  people  enougli  to  make  up  a 
premium  club — persons,  too,  who  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  as  well  as  pleased  by  having  this  j®urnal  properly 
brought  to  their  attention.  The  five  beautiful  and  valua¬ 
ble  numbers  of  this  volume  now  issued,  are  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  seven  others — as  much  better  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  Will  anybody  fail  to  get  back  the  value  of 
his  subscription  money,  many  fold  ? 

Reader, 

here  is  a  chance  for  you.  Try  your  hand  at  getting  a 
small  club,  at  first,  for  someone  of  the  premiums  of  mod¬ 
erate  value,  even  if  it  be  one  of  the  smallest  ones  in  the 
table.  You  will  be  quite  likely  afterwards  to  make  it 
larger  before  sending  for  the  premium ;  and  if  you  do  not, 
the  few  names  secured,  and  the  experience  gained,  will 
open  the  way  for  a  splendid  premium  club  next  season. 


l>i«l  It  I*ay  ? — Thirty-three  years  ago -two 
farmers  settled  side  by  side,  with  about  equal  advantages 
as  to  soil,  markets,  etc.  One  of  them  subscribed  for  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  and  occasionally  bought  a  book 
or  two  about  his  business,  the  whole  costing  him  only 
$G  a  year.  His  boys  read  and  thought  about  their  work, 
became  interested  in  and  respected  it,  and  were  happy  in 
their  toil,  because  they  bad  something  to  think  about. 
They  grew  up  intelligent,  and  settled  as  good  prosperous 
farmers,  respected  and  influential ....  The  other  farmer 
“  coulun' t  afford  papers  and  books”;  (he  could  afford  6 
cents  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  for  tobacco,  beer,  etc.)  Hio 
boys  worked  sullenly  by  day,  and  “  skylarked  ”  at  night; 
they  despised  and  bated  their  work,  which  for  them  was 
only  exercising  brute  forte,  with  little  mind  applied. 
When  old  enough  to  escape  parental  restraint,  they  quit 
the  farm,  one  for  this,  and  another  for  that,  and  none  of 
them  ever  amounted  to  anything.  Six  dollars  a  year,  or 
even  $1.50  a  year,  would  have  made  a  wonderful  differ¬ 
ence— would  have  changed  thoir  whole  course  of  life. 
Would  it  have  paid  ? . . .  Please  show  this  item  to  some 
of  your  neighbors,  who  have  perhaps  not  thought  of 
this  matter,  and  invite  them  to  try  this  or  some  other 
good  journal  for  the  present  year.  You  may  do  them  a 
positive  good  by  such  a  hint. 
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Two  Months  More 

FOR  PREMIUMS. 

May  and  June  are  good  months  in  which  to  fill  up  club 
lists  of  subscribers  already  begun,  or  to  make  up  new 
clubs,  and  secure  a  Premium.  The  List  will 
not  be  withdrawn  until  July  1st.  There  will  be  found  upon 
this  Premium  List  for  the  year  1875,  a  large  number 
of  most  useful  and  valuable  articles,  all  of  which  are 
new  and  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  any  of  which 
can  be  obtained  without  money  and  with  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  well  diluted  effort.  Among  these  are :  Beautiful 
Silver-Plated  Articles  —  Fiue  Table-Cut¬ 
lery — Gold  Pens  with  Silver  Cases — Chil¬ 
dren’s  Carriages,  Swings,  etc. — Watches — 
Pianos  —  Blelodeons  —  Pocket-Knives  — 
Guns— Cultivators— Sewing,  Knitting,  and 
Washing  Machines— Books,  etc.,  etc.— Send 
for  our  Illustrated  Premium  List, and  see  how  easy  you  can 
obtain  one  or  more  of  these  good  and  desirable  articles. 


■containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc'udirrg  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Remitting  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

[gp  \.B.-Tlie  New  Postage  Law, 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  Tliirty- 

three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $-2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  lie  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Our  Western  <&fflice. — Our  friends  in 

the  West  are  reminded  that  we  have  an  office  at  Lake¬ 
side  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  II. 
Bnsbey.  Subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist  are 
taken  there,  and  sample  copies  of  the  paper  and  chromo 
are  delivered,  and  orders  received  for  advertising  on  the 
same  terms  as  in  New  York.  All  our  books  are  on  sale 
at  the  Western  Office.  Please  call  and  examine,  buy, 
subscribe,  and  advertise. 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country 
Bouses. — This  new  and  elegant  work  contains  56  de¬ 
signs  in  84  plates,  giving  plans,  elevations,  perspective 
views  and  details  of  a  great  variety  of  buildings  ;  from 
the  simple  laborer’s  cottage  with  two  rooms  on  a  floor, 
to  the  large  sea-side  or  other  villa.  There  is  not  only  a 
wide  range  in  the  size  of  the  buildings,  but  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  styles,  and  one  must  be  very  fastidious  not  to  find 
something  here  to  please  him.  We  are  glad  to  see  on 
paper  what  we  would  like  to  see  more  of  in  reality  ; 
houses  in  the  construction  of  which  the  rough  stones  of 
the  fields  are  largely  used.  Some  churches  and  school- 
houses  are  given,  and  add  to  the  utility  of  the  work. 
Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  $6. 


'Trustworthy. — There  is  no  doubt  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  no  more  trustworthy  collection  of  busi¬ 
ness  announcements  was  ever  found  together,  than  those 
that  fill  up  tlie  advertising  pages  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  advertising 
Agents,  who  has  to  do  with  all  the  newspapers  of  tins 
country,  recently  remarked :  “No  other  journal,  religious 
or  secular,  lias  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  so  per¬ 
sistently  strict  in  shutting  out  objectionable,  or  even 
questionable  advertisements,  as  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  We  hardly  dare  promise  to  insert  any  advertise¬ 
ment  in  that  paper,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  until  we 
have  had  it  examined  by  the  editors,  to  see  if  it  don’t 
have  something  objectionable  in  it.  It's  no  use  trying  to 
get  any  medical  advertisement  in  for  love  or  money.” — 
The  publishers  and  editors  are  proud  of  such  a  statement 
from  such  a  source,  as  it  indicates  the  possession  of  a 
reputation  they  desire  to  he  worthy  of.  Though  they  may 
once  in  a  thousand  times  be  themselves  deceived  in  par¬ 
ties,  they  earnestly  try  not  to  he.  They  mean  to  protect 
their  readers,  in  the  business  as  well  as  in  the  reading 
columns.  They  also  wish  llieir  readers  to  let  advertisers 
know  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  good  treatment, 
and  to  secure  this,  it  is  enough  to  simply  say,  when 
writing  to  advertisers,  in  ordering,  or  sending  for  circu¬ 
lars,  etc.,  that  you  read  their  advertisement  in  this  journal. 

High  -  E*i-ieeal  Sticks. — Some  time  in 
March  Mr.  Roczel,  the  well-known  plant-collector,  con¬ 
signed  52  plants  of  a  rare  cycad,  Zamia  Hoezelii ,  from 
Buenaventura,  to  Young  &  Elliott,  Seedsmen  of  New 
York.  To  an  ordinary  observer  they  looked  like  pieces 
of  rotten  wood,  but  when  Mr.  Elliott  offered  them  at  auc¬ 
tion,  a  spirited  competition  showed  that  they  were  “  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  rough,”  for  the  smallest  “chips”  brought 
50cts.,  while  larger  “  logs  ”  of  IS  inches  in  length  brought 
$36.00  each.  Mr.  George  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
was  successful  in  monopolizing  the  rare  lot,  except  one 
specimen.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  52  plants  was 
$405.  They  were  bought  mainly  for  exporting  to  Europe, 
where  plants  similar  to  these  have  commanded  at  retail 
two  hundred  guineas  each. 

The  Bogardus  Mill. — Numerous  inqui¬ 
ries  as  to  where  this  mill  may  be  had,  will  find  an  answer 
in  our  advertising  columns. 

The  Colorado  Eliortgeulturist. — A 

quarterly  of  16  pages,  published  at  Greeley,  Col.,  and 
edited  by  J.  F.  Foster,  at  the  low  price  of  50c.  a  year. 
If  anything  in  respect  to  the  rapid  progress  of  “  the  west” 
could  astonish  us,  it  would  be  to  receive  a  horticultural 
paper  from  a  place  like  Greeley,  which  hut  a  few  years 
ago  was  unbroken  prairie.  Only  the  first  number  lias 
come  to  our  notice,  but  in  this  the  editor  shows  good 
sense.  Most  new  papers  of  tiiis  kind,  make  the  great 
mistake  of  publishing  articles  on  wonderful  things 
abroad,  orthose  discussing  matters,  interesting  enough  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  of  no  possible  use  to  their 
readers.  The  Cororado  editor  wisely  gives  prominence 
to  local  matters,  and  shows  that  lie  intends  to  make  his 
paper  what  its  title  indicates,  the  Colorado  Horticulturist; 
he  wisely  sees  that  to  tell  his  readers,  as  he  does  in  this 
number,  that  certain  cabbages  do  not  succeed  in  Colora¬ 
do,  is  of  more  value  to  his  readers  than  an  account  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

Hullcss  Oats.- “H.  S.”  There  has  been 
in  cultivation  since  very  early  times  an  oat  known  as 
skinless  and  naked,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  as 
“peelcorn,”  and  we  suppose,  from  the  name  only,  as  we 
have  not  seen  it,  that  the  “  Ifulless  oat  ”  is  the  same  thing. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  (Arena  nuda)  from  the 
common  oat,  (A.  sativa),  from  which  it  differs  in  having  3 
or  4  flowers  (and  grains)  in  the  spikelet,  while  that  has 
but  2.  In  the  common  oat  the  palets  of  the  flower  en¬ 
close  and  closely  surround  the  grain  when  ripe,  forming 
tlie  hull ;  in  the  other  the  grain  is  not  thus  surrounded, 
but  free.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Ireland, 
this  oat  is  much  cultivated  for  making  oat-meal.  It  was 
tried  in  this  country  many  years  ago,  and  is  offered  every 
nowand  then  as  something  new  and  wonderful.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware  it  has  always  degenerated  ;  had  it  been 
of  any  practical  value,  it  would  have  kept  its  place  among 
the  generally  cultivated  grains.  You  ask  if  this  oat  is 
a  “  humbug.”  So  far  as  there  being  such  an  oat,  no  ;  but 
the  claims  made  for  it  are  such  as  we  are  quite  confident 
experience  will  not  sustain,  and  as  to  paying  a  dollar  a 
pound  for  a  grain  that  Is  so  common  abroad  as  this  is — 
if  people  do  it,  it  will  not  be  by  our  advice. 

Mowing-Machine  Knives. — The  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  dull  knife  is  to  increase  the  labor  of  cutting 
grass  25  per  cent.  With  a  dull  knife  half  of  the  force  of 
one  of  the  horses  of  a  team  is  totally  lost.  In  a  day’s 
work  this  loss  equals  the  cutting  of  two  acres  of  grass. 
In  fact  two  acres  more  of  grass  a  day  may  be  cut  in  a  day 
with  sharp  knives  than  without.  Five  minutes  work 


twice  a  day  with  a  good  hand-sharpener  will  keep  the 
knives  in  good  condition.  The  “  rhomboidal  harvester 
sharpener  ”  made  by  Youse  &  Co.  of  Bryan.  Ohio,  fits 
the  knives  of  a  mower  exactly,  and  sharpens  them  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  held  in  the  hand  just  as  a  “  rifle  ”  or  whet¬ 
stone  for  sharpening  a  scythe,  and  may  be  used  while  the 
team  is  resting. 

Moss  and  House  Plants.— Mrs.  G.  R. 
Percy.  If  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition,  no  harm  will 
be  likely  to  come  from  covering  the  surface  with  moss 
from  the  woods.  Tlie  soil  of  house  plants  often  becomes 
what  the  gardeners  call  sour,  from  being  too  compact, 
and  the  drainage  imperfect  or  lacking  altogether. 

N.  T.  City  i^ulmrhnn  Monies — Cost 
of  Beaching  Them. — The  number  of  people  re¬ 
siding  in  the  country  or  neighboring  villages,  who  go  t« 
New  York  City  daily  to  engage  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  others,  is  very  large.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
Railroads  that  furnish  good  and  rapid  facilities  and  com' 
mutation  tickets.  In  comparing  the  rates  on  these  rail¬ 
roads,  we  find  the  average  cost  of  travel,  allowing  the 
commuter  to  go  each  way  300  times  a  year,  to  average 
about  as  follows  for  each  mile  traveled.  Those  residing 
10  miles  from  the  city  pay  1  cent  per  mile.  Those  living 
20  miles  distant,  pay  65/„  mills  per-  mile.  At  30  miles 
miles  distant,  5!/3  mills  per  mile.  At  40  miles  distant¬ 
ly,,  mills ,  and  at  50  miles  distant,  43/5  mills  per  mile. 

Boole  on  the  Horse. — “  A.  C.,”  Ne^ 
Haven,  Mo.  Dadd’s  Reformed  Horse  Doctor,  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  book  for  any  one  who  keeps  a  horse  : 
it  treats  on  tlie  management  of  a  horse,  its  anatomy,  it? 
diseases,  and  the  treatment  and  medicines  proper  for 
them.  Tlie  price  is  $2.50. 

“  Thoroughbred,  ”  and  “  Fiilf 
Blood.”— “  J.  F.  L.”  There  ought  to  he  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  these  terms,  they  m-an  the  same  thing 
Either  means  the  progeny  of  animals  on  both  sides,  that 
are  accepted  as  thoroughbred,  and  are  entered  in  the 
various  herd  books.  Animals  may  be  entered  in  the 
English  Short-horn  Herd  Book,  that  have  four  crosses, 
that  is,  that  are  descended  directly  and  consecutively  foi 
four  generations,  from  herd  book  or  thoroughbred  bulls- 
but  in  this  country  such  stock  would  be  considered  only 
as  high  grades,  or  having  fifteen-sixteenths  of  fall  blood 
They  are  not  in  reality  full  blood,  and  how  many  crosses 
constitutes  a  full  blood,  lias  not  yet  been  settled  here. 

Hints  about  Work. — Scores  of  enquiries 
as  to  matters  about  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden,  are  an¬ 
swered  in  the  bints  about  work,  given  in  the  Agriculturist 
every  month.  These  “  Hints  ”  are  very  carefully  studied, 
and  are  intended  to  include  all  the  important  work  to  be 
done  in  the  month.  In  the  present  month  will  be  found 
information  about  rolling  ground,  barley,  oats,  fodder- 
crops,  and  many  other  matters  in  relation  to  which  we 
have  many  letters  now  before  us,  and  to  which  we  can 
not  give  separate  replies. 

How  to  Grow  Flax. — “  J.  B.  B.,”  Maple' 
ton,  Kansas.  Flax  is  a  good  crop  for  rich  bottom  lands. 
When  grown  for  seed,  one  bushel  per  acre  is  enough,  as 
it  then  branches  and  yields  more  grain.  It  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and  may  be 
harvested  with  the  reaper  when  the  seed-bolls  begin  to 
turn  brown.  It  may  be  threshed  in  the  ordinary  machine, 
and  cleaned  in  a  sieve  made  purposely  for  it.  There  is 
no  more  labor  about  it  when  grown  in  this  way,  than 
with  a  crop  of  oats.  It  leaves  the  ground  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  fall  wheat. 

Apple  Pomace  for  Manure. — “E.W. 
S.”  Apple  pomace  is  not  worth  anything  as  manure 
until  it  is  thoroughly  rotted.  It  is  then  worth  about  as 
much  as  ordinary  swamp  muck. 

Make  Home  Beautiful. — Read  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  third  cover  page  of  this  number,  “Beau¬ 
tiful  Pictures,  and  How  can  I  get  one  of  them  ?  ” 

Effect  of  Food  upon  Milk.— “J.  S. 

C.”  If  one  would  think  but  for  a  moment,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  ask  if  a  cow  well  fed  will  produce  more 
butter  than  one  poorly  fed.  The  butter  comes  from  the 
food  and  nothing  else,  and  tlie  better  the  food,  the  richei 
the  milk.  Read  the  articles  on  “  Science  Applied  to 
Farming,”  in  the  Agriculturist  for  the  present  and  the 
past  four  months,  for  valuable  hints  on  such  matters. 

Floor  for  Basement  of  a  Barn. — 

“S.  L.  R.”  A  cement  floor  fora  barn  basement,  is  pre- 
ferrable  to  a  plank  floor.  It  is  cleaner  and  harbors  no 
vermin.  A  paved  floor  is  described  in  the  Agriculturist 
of  November,  1873,  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  clean  and  permanently  durable. 
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The  'Value  of  Timber  Lands.- 

“  Amateur.”  There  is  a  large  scope  for  profitable  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  timber  lands  of  Michigan,  for  those  who  do 
not  dislike  the  labor  of  clearing  the  land.  Timber  is 
now  so  valuable  that  in  almost  any  locality  it  can  be  sold 
for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  clearing  and  fencing.  A 
new  beginner  could  not  expect  to  cut  more  than  half  a 
cord  of  wood  a  day  at  first,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  cut 
one  to  two  cords  a  day  if  he  is  industrious,  and  the  wood 
is  of  fair  quality.  The  best  crops  at  first  are  wheat  for 
two  years,  and  then  grass  until  the  stumps  rot  out. 

Venlilatiosi  of  Stables. — Proper  ven¬ 
tilation  does  not  consist  in  wide  cracks  in  the  doors,  nor 
holes  in  the  walls,  which  let  in  a  stream  of  cold  air  upon 
the  animals.  Unless  there  is  ample  space  above,  to 
allow  the  impure  air  to  escape,  the  stable  is  filled  with 
eddies  and  currents  below,  which  are  injurious  to  cattle. 
Ventilation  should  be  by  means  of  many  small  spaces, 
which  admit  numerous  small  streams  of  fresh  air.  If 
there  is  an  open  space  above  the  cattle,  these  small 
streams  intermingle  without  causing  any  perceptible 
draft  of  cold  air.  Proper  ventilation  consists  in  having 
the  air  within  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  is  with¬ 
out;  pure,  fresh,  abundant  in  quantity,  and  equal  in 
quality,  so  that  the  air  that  the  animals  breathe  is  as 
pure  as  that  which  flows  about  their  feet  and  legs. 

Stray  Cattle. — “W.  W.”  If  farmers  or 
stock  men  would  use  the  ear  marks  or  labels  made  by  C. 
H.  Dana,  of  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  which  cost  only  5 
cents  each,  there  would  be  no  stray  cattle  lost.  These 
labels  may  be  stamped  with  the  owner’s  address,  and  be¬ 
ing  of  metal,  will  not  wear  out.  Cattle  bearing  these 
labels,  carry  their  owner’s  name  and  address  wherever 
they  go,  and  the  fact  of  their  straying  can  be  sent  to  him 
by  a  letter  or  postal  card. 

Windmills.—1 “  J.  G.  P.”  The  best  wind¬ 
mill  we.  know  of,  is  that  made  by  the  United  States  Wind- 
engine  Co.,  of  Batavia,  Ill.  They  are  made  of  all  sizes 
up  to  those  powerful  enough  to  work  two  or  more  sets 
of  mill  stones. 

Jerseys  for  Cheese. — The  Winthrop, 
(Maine),  cheese  factory,  during  a  season  of  83  days, 
averaged  only  8.07  lbs.  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  cheese. 
The  milk  was  chiefly  that  of  Jersey  and  grade  Jersey 
cows.  The  cheese  was  also  of  high  quality.  We  have 
heard  of  no  other  factory  that  averaged  much  less  than 
10  lbs.  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  cheese.  The  three  best 
cows  whose  milk  went  to  this  factory,  were  pure  Jerseys, 
and  yielded  from  35  to  37%  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  Jerseys  were  useless  for 
the  cheese  dairy,  but  this  success  will  doubtless  encour¬ 
age  other  tests. 

Color  of  Ayrshires  and  Alder¬ 
ney*.— “P.  L.  F.”  Alderneys  and  Jerseys  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  Ayrshires,  by  their  slighter  form  ;  a  fawn 
or  mouse  color,  either  solid  or  mixed  with  white;  slen¬ 
der  horns;  black  or  mealy  muzzle,  with  a  yellowish  ring 
around  it,  and  around  the  eyes;  large  eyes  ;  slender  neck 
and  deer-like  head;  while  Ayrshires  are  generally  white 
and  red,  larger  in  the  body,  coarser  in  the  horn,  neck,  and 
head,  and  white  about  the  muzzle. 

Salt  or  Plaster. — “  J.  W.  K.,”  Ontario. 
It  is  doubtful  if  salt  is  of  much  use  except  under  special 
oircumstances,  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  experi¬ 
menting.  Plaster  is  far  more  widely  useful,  and  should 
be  used  on  peas  in  preference  to  salt. 

Adulteration  of  Cheese.— Nothing  is 
more  surprising  or  more  censurable  than  the  recent 
attempts  at  some  of  the  Dairy  Conventions,  to  familiarize 
dairymen  with  the  knowledge  that  cheese  may  be  adulter¬ 
ated  with  a  preparat  ion  of  tallow.  There  is  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  made  that  may  not  be  adulterated,  if  it  is  not  already. 
The  substance  known  as  oleo-margarine,  which  is  simply 
the  liquid  part  of  animal  fats  or  tallow,  is  mixed  with 
skimmed  milk,  and  a  cheese  made  from  the  mixture 
which  competes  with  honest  cheese  from  the  whole  milk. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  be  sufficient  to  raise 
*  united  protest  from  all  dairymen,  against  the  sale  of 
this  stuff  as  a  dairy  product.  The  simple  knowledge 
that  such  a  compound  is  made,  must  put.  consumers  of 
cheese  on  their  guard,  for  they  well  know  that  if  cheeso 
Is  now  adulterated  with  tallow,  the  tallow  in  its  turn 
will  soon  be  adulterated  with  something  cheaper  yet, 
and  this  may  be  the  product  of  rendering  establishments 
where  dead  horses  and  offal  are  worked  into  grease. 
Then  no  one  will  eat  cheese,  and  the  dairymen  will  have 
killed  their  business  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars.  The 
true  course  for  the  dairymen,  is  to  procure  a  law  to  com¬ 
pel  such  cheese,  and  what  is  known  as  butter  made  from 
this  stuff,  to  be  sold  under  distinct  and  conspicuous 


brands,  which  shall  represent  exactly  what  they  are.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  dairymen,  who  must  suffer  seri¬ 
ously  from  this  competition,  to  do  this.  Those  leaders 
of  this  industry,  who  have  so  far  been  misled  as  to  give 
an  endorsement  and  favorable  opinion  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sophisticated  cheese,  will  surely  regret  it  when 
the  inevitable  injury  to  their  business  begins  to  be  felt. 
Food  must  be  above  suspicion  of  adulteration,  and  to 
unguardedly  announce  to  the  world,  the  fact  that  adul¬ 
teration  is  not  only  easy  and  cheap,  but  advisable,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  mistakes.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  Ohio,  North  Western,  and  Maine  Dairymen 
have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  skimming  milk  for 
cheese,  and  of  course  these  are  not  the  men  to  bring  oleo¬ 
margarine  into  their  dairies. 

Tar  for  Shingle  ffSoofs. —  “  S.  P.,” 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  in  1834  a  shingle  roof  that  had 
been  laid  in  1803,  became  leaky,  and  was  treated  to  a  coat 
of  boiling  hot  tar,  with  a  common  broom,  and  then  sand¬ 
ed.  The  roof  is  now  in  good  order. 

Poultry  B>iseases. — Gapes,  cholera,  and 
other  diseases  of  fowls,  are  caused  solely  by  want  of 
cleanliness,  by  dampness,  improper  food  or  water,  ill  ven¬ 
tilated  houses  and  vermin.  Fowls  can  not  take  care  of 
themselves,  even  if  supplied  with  unlimited  food,  but  will 
become  affected  with  all  those  ills  that  ail  wild  fowls. 
But  with  skillful  management  they  may  be  kept  for  years 
without  any  disease  whatever.  Fresh  ground  is  necessary 
to  cleanliness. 

Paints  for  Tools. — “  G.  W.  S.,”  Ulster 

Co.,  N.  Y.  White  paint  is  simply  white  lead  ground  in 
oil,  and  when  used  diluted  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  until 
thin  enough  to  spread  well.  If  a  dead  white  is  wanted, 
turpentine  is  used  in  place  of  the  oil,  or  equal  parts  of 
each.  Colored  paints  are  made  with  white  lead  for  the 
basis,  and  sufficient  red  lead  or  Venetian  red  for  reds, 
Prussian  blue  for  blue,  Brunswick  or  chrome  green  for 
dark  and  light  green,  and  raw  or  burnt,  umber,  or  raw  or 
burnt  sienna  for  the  various  browns.  These  are  added  to 
the  white  lead  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  required 
color.  For  outbuildings  and  tools,  crude  petroleum, 
costing  15  cents  a  gallon,  will  make  a  dark  brownish 
color,  which  is  not  unsightly,  and  is  a  good  preservative, 
but  it  is  not  a  paint. 

STAB*  lit  A  HOIBUGS. — As  we  look 
over  the  budget  of  humbug  documents,  it  seems  surpris¬ 
ing  that  people  are  content  to  plod  along  year  after  year, 
the  majority  getting  scarcely  more  than  a  living,  when 
there  are  so  many  ways  by  which  one  can  get  rich  at 
once,  by  making  a  very  small  investment, 

THE  AVENUES  TO  WEALTH 

here  pointed  out  are  so  many  that  one  is  puzzled  which 
to  take,  as  each  promises  to  be  shorter  than  the  other. 
He  must  be  a  poor  fellow  who  cannot  raise  the  few  dol¬ 
lars  required  to  pay  the  toll.  If  farmers  will  be  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  follow  farming,  why  do  they  not  get  some  of  the 
wonderful  wheat  and  oats,  the  compound  to  make  but¬ 
ter,  and  the  fruit-growing  stuff :  and  as  for  along  life,  if 
that  is  desirable,  or  if  one  wishes  health  while  he  does 
live,  here  are  no  end  of  remedies.  Long  life,  health, 
wealth,  profound  knowledge,  and  many  other  desirable 
things  are  offered,  and  if  the  statements  are  true,  within 
easy  reach  of  all. 

“there’s  virtue  in  an  ip.” 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  these  things ;  the  same 
hopes  of  easy  acquirement  of  wealth,  health,  and  other 
desirable  things  were  held  out  before  any  of  us  were 
born,  and  if  reference  be  made  to  our  humbug  articles  of 
ten  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  precisely  similar  in¬ 
ducements  were  offered  then,  though  under  different 
forms  and  names.  A  reference  to  the  earlier  records 
will  show  another  thing, — that  none  of  the  enterprises 
apparently  so  flourishing  then,  are  in  existence  now, 
with  the  exception,  it  may  be,  of  a  very  few  medical 
humbugs.  That  these  things  should  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  be  always  before  the  people,  is  explained  by  the 
melancholy  fact  that  there  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
large  class  who  are  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  be 
humbugged.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  phenomenon  of 
human  nature,  but  it  is  as  true  that  certain  men  are 
constitutionally  gullible  as  it  is  that  others  are  naturally 
shrewd.  It  is  upon  this  gullible  class  that  these  various 
swindling  enterprises  subsist ;  and  upon  these  we  do  not 
expect  our  exposures  of  humbugs  will  have  the  slightest 
effect.  If  swindled  by  one  scheme,  they  are  just  as 
ready  for  another.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
men  and  women  who  pass  their  lives  in  trying  one  quack 
medicine  after  another,  and  that  they  still  live  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  general  inertness  of  these  compounds. 
Wc  have  no  hope  cf  changing  these  confirmed  cases,  but 
our  aim  is  to  warn  the  unsuspecting,  those  who,  guile¬ 
less  themselves,  do  not  distrust  the  motives  of  others  ; 
the  young  whose  imagination  being  excited  by  plausible 


statements  do  not  sufficiently  reason  upon  them  as  to  see 
the  impossibility  of  their  truthfulness  ;  and  those  who 
by  adversity  have  been  brought  into  that  desperate 
state  of  mind  that  leads  them  to  catch  at  anything,  how¬ 
ever  wild  and  improbable,  that  promises  relief.  It  is  to 
these  and  to  similar  classes  that  our  warnings  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  the  many  assurances  on  all  sides  that  our 
exposures  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit,  especially  in 
rural  communities,  induce  us  to  continue  in  the  course 
that  the  Agriculturist  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  expose 
the  numerous  swindling  schemes  however  small  they 
may  be  ;  indeed  it  is  really  more  important  to  our  read¬ 
ers  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  minor  swin¬ 
dles  than  the  larger  ones,  which  can  only  defraud  capi¬ 
talists.  As  an  illustration  of  the  many  schemes  for 

MAKING  MONEY  EASILY, 

a  catalogue  now  before  us  is  a  good  illustration  ;  it  is 
published  in  that  flourishing  manufacturing  place,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  but  as  we  do  not  advertise  this  kind  of  trash, 
we  do  not  say  by  whom.  It  is  a  “  Catalogue  of  Books 
and  valuable  Money  Making  Discoveries.”  Here  is  a 
“Book  of  Secrets”  which  is  a  “complete  guide  to 
wealth,”  which  will  teach  any  one  to  make  §3,000  to 
§10,000  a  year.  If  one  doesn't  fancy  that,  he  can  get  the 
“New  Secret  Art  of  Making  Money  whereby  $5,000  to 
$10,000  can  be  made  annually,  or  if  artistically  inclined, 
‘$1,000  every  month  ’  can  be  made  by  the  great  English 
Art  of  Making  and  Drawing  Oil  Paintings."  But  these 
and  others  are  nothing  to  “  The  Greatest  Discoveries  of 
the  Age — Pays  better  than  a  Gold  Mine.  $1,000  to 
$3,000  per  day  ”  !  1 1  “  An  easy,  certain,  and  quick  way  to 
get  rich  within  the  Reach  of  All,”  and  it  all  costs  only  $6. 
The  business  is  one  that  perhaps  every  one  would  not 
like  to  engage  in,  as  it  is  the  making  of  artificial  brandy, 
whiskey,  and  other  things  which  are  bad  enough  in  their 
pure  state.  No  doubt  these  books  have  a  considerable 
sale,  and  it  never  occurs  to  those  who  buy  the  “  secrets  ” 
to  make  money  readily,  that  if  they  had  really  any  value 
their  possessors  would  not  part  with  them  at  a  dollar  a 
bookful,  up  to  $6,  for  the  liquor  stuff.  Selling  these 
books  cannot  be  so  very  remunerative— certainly  nothing 
like  the  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  day  which  they  assure  oth¬ 
ers  can  be  made  by  preparing,  what  is  in  the  slang  of  the 

day  called  “rot-gut”  and  “40-rod  whiskey.” _ Iu  the 

spring  we  always  expect  a  set  of  humbugs  expressly  to 

CATCH  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS, 

and  we  have  a  few  at  this  time,  though  probably  because 
it  is  a  backward  season  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
sometimes  are.  Among  these  the  “compound”  for 
making  butter  at  4c.  a  pound  seems  to  be  perennial. 
The  amusing  thing  about  this  circular  is  the  claim  that 
the  “  compound  ”  is  the  result  of  a  scientific  discovery, 
while  science  teaches  very  plainly  that  there  is  only  just 
a  given  quantity  of  butter  in  a  pound  of  milk,  and  no 

hocus-pocusing  will  get  any  more  from  it _ All  insects 

are  hereby  warned  that  their  lives  are  short,  as  a  man  in 
Ohio  has  gone  and  invented  a  “  Socotra  Insect  Destroyer 
and  Tropical  Fruit  Producer,”  and  he  tells  how  to  do  it 
for  $2,  only  you  must  sign  “  a  bond  ”  not  to  divulge,  and 
all  that, as  the  “right  to  this  discovery  is  absolutely  se¬ 
cured  to  me  by  law.”  Now,  Mr.  insect  man,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?  The  stuff  isn't  patented,  if  it  were, 
every  one  who  chose  could  get  a  copy  of  the  patent  by 
paying  the  usual  fee  ;  so  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
the  “law.”  We  advise  no  one  to  invest  in  any 
preparation  for  destroying  insects  unless  it  is  backed 
up  by  well  known  names.  In  Ohio  there  are  many  well 
known  fruit-growers  whose  endorsement  would  carry 
great  weight.  We  know  nothing  about  this  man's  “  de¬ 
stroyer,"  but  we  think  his  circular  and  its  talk  about  the 

“law,”  deserves  a  place  among  the  humbugs _ There 

are  as  usual  several  seeds  offered  with  the  most 

HIFALUTIN  DESCRIPTIONS, 

and  this  is  a  class  of  subjects  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
treat  properly.  For  instance,  there  is  a  tso-called  “  Jap¬ 
anese  pea,”  widely  advertised,  and  in  some  instances  the 
most  extravagant  claims  made  for  it.  The  pea  itself  is, 
to  begin  with,  nothing  new,  and  as  to  its  being  “  the 
finest  pea  grown  for  the  table,”  that  is  simply  bosh. 
Were  this  a  good  table  pea,  the  small  size  of  seed  and 
pod,  and  the  hairiness  of  the  pods  would  be  serious  objec¬ 
tions.  Still  the  pea  produces  a  great  amount  of  forage 
and  grain,  and  no  doubt  will  be  found  useful  in  some  of 
the  southern  states,  to  grow  for  feeding  stock.  In  this 
case  the  article  evidently  has  some  merit,  and  we  can  not 
properly  place  it  among  the  humbugs,  but  use  it  to  show 
how  a  plant  that  in  certain  localities  may  be  valuable,  is 
injured  by  inconsiderate  advertising. . .  .Japan  is  prolific 
in  wonders ;  here  is  the  “  Mammoth  Japanese  Seed 
Corn.”  We  have  not  seen  this  corn,  but  when  we  read 
among  its  claims  to  superiority  over  other  varieties, 
“  This  corn  will  yield  from  twice  to  three  times  as  many 
bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  same  soil  and  with  the  same 
culture,”  we  think  we  will  wait  a  bit. . .  Then  there  is  a 
new  corn  that  claims  to  have  come— of  all  places  in  the 
world— from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  know  as 
much  about  Indian  corn  as  an  Esquimaux  docs  of  pine- 
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apples,  and  what  makes  the  matter  more  absurd,  is  that 
while  it  is  claimed  as  superior  for  mealing ,  people  are 
advised  not  to  buy  Crosby’s,  Moore’s  Concord,  and  other 
well  known  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  but  get  this  Isle  of 
Wight  thing  instead.  That  is  rather  more  than 
people  who  know  anything  about  sweet  corn  can 
swallow.  These  things  are  offered  every  year,  and  many 
persons  invest  a  dollar  in  them  just  out  of  curiosity,  and 
if  they  can  afford  it,  we  have  no  doubt  they  get  their 
money’s  worth  of  fun  out  of  the  investment ;  the  great 
harm  they  do  is  among  those  who  test  a  novelty  for  the 
first  time,  and  when  they  find  the  extravagant  claims  not 
sustained,  they  conclude  every  new  thing  must  be  a  hum¬ 
bug,  and  will  not  try  a  really  good  thing  when  it  is 
offered.  Our  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and  florists,  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  every  good  and  new  thing,  and 
stand  ready  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  every  novelty 
worth  having,  and  it  is  safe  as  a  general  rule,  when  won- 
■  ders  among  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  are  offered  by 
peddlers,  or  by  people  in  obscure  villages,  to  wait  until 
•they  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  get  into  the  general 
trade. 

THE  CHEAP  SEWING  MACHINES 
•did  not  all  expire  with  the  celebrated  Mulligan. — By  the 
way,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  who  sent  money  to 

M. ,  received  it  back  from  the  dead  letter  office. — It  looks 
as  if  Mulligan  had  more  than  one  successor,  and  inqui¬ 
ries  continue  to  come  about  cheap  machines.  What  can 
we  do  except  what  we  have  already  done  ? — advise  our 
friends  to  go  slow.  Take  this  for  an  example.  An  inqui¬ 
ry  comes  about  a  cheap  machine  that  we  have  not  before 
heard  of.  A  representative  from  the  Agriculturist  goes 
to  the  number.  After  some  trouble  in  mounting  the 
stairs,  he  finds  the  place  to  be  two  obscure  upper  rooms  ; 
one  room  occupied  by  a  girl  writing,  with  a  great  many 

•  envelope  boxes  in  sight,  but  no  machine.  Upon  a  machine 
being  asked  for,  the  envelope  boxes,  which  cover  a  box 
in  a  corner,  are  taken  off,  and  a  fair  looking  machine, 
apparently  the  only  one  in  the  establishment,  taken  out. 
Now  we  can  not  denounce  these  parties  by  name  as  hum¬ 
bugs,  but  the  whole  thing  looks— well  just  like  such  a 
place  as  we  would  not  go  to  to  buy  a  machine.  There 
are  several  concerns,  advertising  freely  in  papers  a  long 
way  off,  but  not  at  all  in  those  at  home,  that  seem  to  be 
first-rate  places  to  fight  shy  of.  We  have  an  eye  on  them, 
but  must  wait  for  evidence  before  we  call  names.  Re¬ 
member  Mulligan,  and  be  cautious  ! 

THE  LOTTERY  HUMBUG, 

in  its  different  forms,  seems  just  now  to  be  confined  to 
Wyoming  and  Texas,  the  state  last  named  having  three 
of  these  gambling  schemes  on  hand  at  once:  but  then 
Texas  is  a  large  state.  One  of  the  Texas  schemes  went 
to  a  friend  in  Missouri,  who  took  the  trouble  to  calculate 
the  chances,  and  concludes  that  as  it  takes  a  dollar  to 
pay  the  managers  for  putting  each  dollar  into  the  hands 
of  the  winners  of  prizes,  the  chances  of  the  game  are 
too  much  on  the  other  side.  If  every  one  would  inves¬ 
tigate  the  absurdity  of  these  schemes,  there  would  be 
fewer  tickets  sold,  though  we  would  prefer  that  all 
should  avoid  them  because  they  are  wrong.  That  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Egerton  &  Co.,  lottery  dealers,  Camden, 

N.  J.,  is  still  dreaming  that  so  and  so  have  drawn  prizes  ; 
we  are  afraid  the  fellow  eats  late  suppers,  or  he  would 
sleep  more  quietly. 

COUNTERFEIT  MONEY  ENTERPRISES 

seem  to  be  about  played  out ;  they  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  exposed  by  us  ever  since  they  started,  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  by  the  daily  papers,  and  the  law  is  so  strict 
and  so  well  enforced,  that  the  operators  stand  a  poor 
chance.  Now  and  then  one  issues  his  circulars  from 
some  out  of  the  way  place,  but  he  does  not  continue  at 
it  long ;  it  is  a  game  only  successfully  played  in  large 
cities.  There  is  a  fellow  at  Rumsbarger,  Pa.,  who  is 
either 

A  FOOL  OR  A  KNAVE, 

we  are  not  quite  sure  which :  Here  is  his  letter, 

“Mr.  Orange  Jud  &  Co.  Dear  Sir  i  would  like  to  know 
where  i  could  get  some  bogas  money  and  what  it  is  worth 
and  how  soon  i  could  get  it  i  have  a  good  chance  to  shove 
it  i  would  want  about  one  hundred  and  in  5  2  and  1  and 
as  few  a  fives  as  posable.  Yours  Truly  Direct  to  Curtis 
Reid  Rumsbarger  Clearfield  Co.  Pa.” — There  Curtis  is 
your  letter,  if  you  like  the  lookB  of  it  in  print  we  are 
glad  of  it.  You  are  either  a  rascal  who  wants  “bogas” 
money,  or  a  fool  who  has  written  under  an  assumed 
name  to  see  what  we  would  say,  probably  the  last,  and 
we  hope  that  by  the  time  you  see  this,  you  will  not  feel 
annoyed  at  being  pointed  out  as  the  man  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  arrested  for  using  the  U.  S.  mails  for  unlaw¬ 
ful  purposes.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  Mr. 
“  Curtis  Reid  ”  ? 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

Are  just  a  little  livelter  than  they  were,  as  we  get  now 
and  then  a  novelty  ;  still  we  don’t  think  the  business  can 
be  flourishing,  for  some  of  the  dealers  are  trying  the 
"black-mailing  dodge.  One  of  the  diamond-wearing, 
many  named  New  York  quacks  is  trying  this  game  in 


Florida,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  find  that 
climate  docs  not  agree  with  him.  There  is  a  chap  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  has  a  catarrh  remedy,  and  is  at  work 
on  the  same  track:  a  person  in  N.  Y.  state  received  one 
of  the  Pittsburgh  fellows  circulars,  in  which  lie  offered  to 
send  the  stuff  free  of  charge:  the  N.  Y.  man  replied 
that  he  was  willing  to  try  the  stuff,  and  it  came  by  ex¬ 
press  with  charges ;  New  York  man  declined  to  pay, 
whereupon  Pittsburgher  sends  a  threatening  letter,  but 
offers  to  compromise  and  release  N.  Y.  man  from  all  ob¬ 
ligation  if  he  will  send  him  a  list  of  names  of  persons 
who  have  the  catarrh.  Rather  than  have  any  difficulty, 
and  to  settle  the  matter,  N.  Y.  man  paid  express  charges. 
Our  N.  Y.  friend  has  at  last  had  his  eyes  opened,  and 
wishes  us  to  warn  people  against  accepting  packages  of 
medicines  free.  If  our  friend  lives  longer  he  will  learn 
that  no  offer  of  this  kind  is  made  unless  the  one  who 
proposes  it  expects  to  get  repaid  somehow.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing— but  here  is  an  evidently  intelligent  person  who 
will  accept  a  medicine  about  which  he  knows  nothing, 
from  a  quack  about  whom  his  circular  should  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  warning.  When  it  comes  to  medical  matters,  com¬ 
mon  sense  appears  to  step  one  side . Here  is 

another  case  from  Pa.  At  a  place  called  Highville, 
one  “Dr.  Osborne”  issues  “The  Cabalistic  Jour¬ 
nal,”  which  presents  the  inducements  for  joining 
the  “Cabalistic  Society,”  which  is  to  straighten  out  the 
crooked  places  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  do 
wonders  generally  ;  it  costs  only  $5  to  join  this  concern, 
which  is  wonderfully  cheap,  considering  that  instruction 
in  alchemy  “  by  which  he  or  she  can  increase  their  wealth 
at  will,”  is  among  the  advantages  gained  by  joining 
this  select  company  of  idiots.  A  large  part  of  this  circu¬ 
lar  or  “  journal,”  is  absolutely  too  nasty  to  be  described. 
The  post-master  at  Highville  cannot  be  aware  of  the 
character  of  this  sheet,  or  he  would  discharge  his  duty 
by  preventing  its  passage  through  the  mails,  and  the  de¬ 
cent  citizens  of  the  place  should  at  once  take  measures 
to  prevent  further  disgrace  to  their  community  by  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  one  of  the  most  rascally  sheets  that  has 
fallen  under  our  notice. ..  .Not  since  the  days  of  sweet 
Eddie  Eastman,  have  we  had  anything  so  truly  “  tech- 
ing"  as  the  “Rev.”  Levi  W.  Remington’s  account  of  the 
Cherokee  Discovery.  Levi  was  in  the  City  of  Mexico — 
he  saw  an  American  being  very  much  shot  at  and  like¬ 
wise  clubbed  on  to ;  this  was  more  than  Levi  could 
stand  ;  the  blood  of  the  American  eagle  riz,  and  in  short 
he  “  went  for  ”  that  crowd,  and  for  some  not  very  obvi¬ 
ous  reason,  he,  with  aid  of  soldiers,  got  this  much  mob¬ 
bed  Yank  into  prison.  Yank  died,  but  not  before  he 
told  Levi  bis  story  about  how  once  a  big  Injun  told  him 
about  a  wonderful  plant,  it  was  up  in  the  mountains— 
the  wonderful  plants  always  are— but  as  this  Yank’s 
time  was  short,  he  had  it  all  conveniently  down  in  a  book 
which  he  then  and  there  made  over  to  Levi.  We  wish 
we  had  space  to  tell  the  old  Yank’s  story  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  wonderful  shrub,  and  how  afterwards  he 
joined  Gen.  Taylor’s  army  in  Mexico  and  cured  the  men 
after  the  army  surgeons  bad  given  them  up,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  it  is  better  than  any  two  dime  novels,  as  Levi 
tells  it,  and  it  is  just  a  little  ungrateful  in  Levi  that  he 
don’t  give  the  old  fellow’s  name.  Oh  Levi  W.,  you 
missed  your  calling  when  you  went  for  a  missionary  ; 
this  effort  of  yours  shows  your  true  sphere  would  be 
found  in  writing  blood  and  thunder  plays  for  the  Bowery 
theatres.  Levi,  are  yon  good  at  word  puzzles?  Take 
the  letter  v  out  of  Levi,  and  properly  transpose  the  other 
letters,  and  it  will  make  a  word  that  exactly  describes 
your  story. 

VARIOUS  AND  DOUBTFUL. 

Inquiries  continue  to  come  about  “  real  estate  agents,” 
who  want  $5  or  $10  in  advance,  about  curb-stone  Wall 
street  brokers,  who  are  flooding  the  country  with  their 
circulars,  which  offer  immense  returns  for  small  invest¬ 
ments  ;  remarkable  mining  companies,  in  which  the 
purchase  of  a  $5  share  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  fortune,  and 
similar  projects.  Regarding  these,  we  can  only  repeat 
our  advice  not  to  put  a  dollar  into  the  hands  of  an  un¬ 
accredited  stranger  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  legitimate  schemes,  those  which  offer  a  fair 
prospect  of  profit,  do  not  have  to  go  a  begging  all  over 
the  country  by  means  of  circulars  ;  there  are  a  plenty 
who  stand  ready  to  invest  in  any  enterprise,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  “  there’s  money  in  it.” 

Fertilizers  for  Corn. — Special  fertili¬ 
zers  for  corn  are  most  effective  when  applied  near  the 
seed  in  the  hill  or  drill.  One  ounce  to  a  hill,  will  use 
but  about  300  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  a  liberal  dressing. 

Once  Ulore. — For  the  benefit  of  our  many 
new  subscribers,  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  often 
stated:  that  editorial  letters,  to  meet  with  attention, 
must  be  signed.  Aside  from  the  impropriety  of  writing 
to  any  one  an  anonymous  letter,  it  is  to  the  writer’s  in¬ 
terest  to  give  his  name.  A  large  share  of  inquiries  are 
of  a  kind  that  the  answers  to  them  interest  no  one  else 
In  the  world  save  the  person  who  makes  them.  Rather 


than  take  up  space  that  belongs  to  all  our  readers,  to 
answer  questions  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  them,  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  reply  by  mail.  Every  day  almost  brings  us  let¬ 
ters  which  the  writers  omit  to  sign. — “  C.”  of  Hanover, 

N.  H.,  and  many  others,  will  understand  why  their  let¬ 
ters  are  un-noticed.  Our  new  readers  should  understand 
that  we  do  not  publish  names  if  the  writers  do  not  wish 
it.  Sign  any  name,  but  give  us  your  own  name  and 
address,  and  draw  a  line  around  it,  and  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  that  the  writer  desires  his  name  withheld.  We  do 
not  notice  anonymous  letters. 

Saving;  CJreen  Clover. — “P.  O.  H.,” 

Clover  in  a  green  condition,  but  free  from  damp,  has  been 
perfectly  well  preserved  or  cured,  by  putting  it  away  in  a 
mow,  with  layers  of  straw  alternating  with  the  clover. 
The  layers  should  not  be  over  a  foot  thick,  and  some  salt 
should  be  spread  upon  the  clover.  The  whole  mass 
fermented  strongly,  but  when  used,  was  found  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  feed,  the  straw  smelling  like  clover  hay.  The 
straw  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

To  Remove  Warts. — “  W.  G.”  When 

the  wart  admits  of  it,  a  strong  waxed  thread  may  be  tied 
tightly  around  it,  close  to  the  skin.  In  a  short  time  the 
wart,  will  become  loose  and  fall  off.  The  spot  may  be 
touched  daily  with  a  piece  of  moistened  lunar  caustic. 

Puinp  for  :t  Stock  Farm. — “  J.  I.  K.,” 

Adams  Co.,  Pa.  The  American  Submerged  pump  is  one 
of  the  best  for  a  stock  yard.  The  valves  being  of  metal, 
do  not  wear  perceptibly,  it  can  not  freeze  up,  and  is  eas¬ 
ily  worked  as  a  suction  or  force  pump.  It  is  made  by 
the  Bridgeport  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Flan  for  ISaru. — “  C.  R.  S.,”  Berrien  Co., 

Mich.  The  stock  barn  of  which  a  plan  was  given  in  the 
Agriculturist  of  April,  1874,  could  be  built  by  any  carpen¬ 
ter  from  the  plan  itself.  If  he  were  furnished  with  the 
size  of  the  buildings,  he  could  easily  make  up  a  bill  of 
the  lumber  needed.  The  size  will  depend  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stock.  For  a  100-acre  farm,  well  stocked,  the  yard 
should  be  100  ft.  square,  and  the  sheds  each  160  ft.  long. 

Effects  of  Sitbsoiling’. — "  G.  P.  W.," 

Union  Spring,  N.  Y.  The  effects  of  subsoiling  are  to  1 
dry  the  surface,  by  permitting  the  water  to  sink  through  t 
the  upper  soil.  This  tends  to  warm  and  aerate  the  sub¬ 
soil.  It  also  permits  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeper,  and 
we  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  field  > 
was  not  improved  by  subsoiling.  By  subsoiling  Is  meant 
only  the  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil,  and  not  the  bringing  - 
it  to  the  surface. 

Fre*erving’  Fence  Posts. — C.  Harlan, 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  writes  that  on  March  8,  1845,  he 
built  a  new  fence.  “  The  chestnut  posts  were  sawed 
the  year  previous,  and  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  for  several  weeks.  The  solution  con¬ 
tained  one  lb.  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  14  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.”  “  A  few  weeks  since,”  writes  Mr.  H.,  “  this  fence 
was  removed,  and  the  posts  were  found  to  be  as  free 
from  every  appearance  of  decay  as  when  set  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Judging  from  their  perfect  appearance,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  last  a  hundred 
years.” — The  effect  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  and  also  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi. 
Many  other  substances  have  the  same  effect,  such  as 
crude  carbolic  acid  and  petroleum.  Heating  the  wood  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  or  even  less,  has  the 
same  effect,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  charring  posts 
helps  to  prevent  their  decay.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a 
dangerous  poison  and  an  expensive  article,  and  we 
should  prefer  to  use  some  other  preservative. 

Jacks  and  Mules. — “  F.  W.  G.,”  Ellis 

Co.,  Kansas.  Mules  are  chiefly  bred  in  southern  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  Good 
jacks  can  be  procured  in  almost  any  portion  of  these 
districts.  They  are  valued  at  $300  and  upwards.  The 
breeding  of  mules  is  as  profitable  as  any  other  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  must  be  carried  on  with  skill  to  be  successful. 

Chicken  I .ice  in  a  Stable. — “J.  H. 

B.,”  Watertown,  Ct.  When  a  horse  stable  has  become 
infested  with  chicken  lice,  the  vermin  may  attack  the 
horse  and  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  will  be 
very  restless,  bite  himself,  roll  and  kick,  and  if  not  freed  , 
from  them  may  be  seriously  hurt.  It  would  be  well  to 
wash  him  all  over  with  luke-warm  carbolic  soap  suds, 
and  rub  him  dry  with  a  woolen  cloth.  The  stable  should 
be  washed  with  lime-wash,  to  every  pail  of  which  an 
ounce  of  carbolic  acid  is  added.  This  trouble  is  easily 
prevented  by  not  keeping  poultry  in  or  near  the  stable. 

Basket  Stents  cosi- 
tiniied  on  page  197* 
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A  Pennsylvania  Dairy. 

Eastburn  Reeder,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  sends 
us  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  combined  ice  ana 
daiiy-house,  which  he  has  had  in  successful  opera¬ 


Fig.  1. — VIEW  OF  THE  DAIRY. 


tion  since  July  last.  Nothing  in  dairying  is  more 
important  than  to  secure  a  proper  temperature  and 
perfect  purity  of  atmosphere,  in  the  apartments 
where  the  milk  and  cream  are  kept,  and  the  butter  is 
made,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  these  points  have  been  well  considered 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  dairy.  The  building  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  It  is  84  feet  long,  and  15  feet 
wide,  and  stands  at  a  distance  from  any  other 
building  or  any  contaminating  influence.  It  is 
divided  into  five  apartments,  the  ice-house, 
seen  at  a,  figure  2,  the  milk  room,  6,  the 
vestibule,  c,  with  stairs  leading  to  the  winter 
milk-room  below,  and  an  attic  above,  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  sawdust  for  the  ice.  The  ice-house  is  12  ft. 
square,  and  14  ft.  deep,  holding  36  loads  of  ice,  or 
over  2,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  6  ft.  below  ground,  and 
8  ft.  above.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  18  inches  thick. 
The  frame  building  above  the  wall  is  8  ft.  high. 
The  lining  boards  of  the  ice-house  extend  down  the 
face  of  the  wall  to  the  bottom,  making  an  air-space 
of  18  inches,  which  is  filled  with  sawdust.  The 


ice-house  is  filled  through  three  doors,  one  above 
the  other,  at  the  rear  end.  There  is  perfect  drain¬ 
age  at  the  bottom  of  the  ice-house,  ample  ventila¬ 
tion  above,  and  no  currents  of  air  can  reach  the  ice. 

The  milk  room  (6)  is  12  feet  square,  and  is  1  foot 
lower  than  the  ice-room.  It  is  divided  into  two 
stories  of  71  feet  each,  for  winter  and  summer  use. 
A  ventilator  enters  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  room, 
and  leads  to  the  cupola  at  the  top,  furnishing  com¬ 
plete  ventilation  for 
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both  rooms.  The  vesti¬ 
bule  (c)  is  4  feet  wide, 
and  8  feet  long.  Here 
the  milk  is  strained  and 
skimmed,  the  butter  is 
worked,  and  pans  are 
stored.  The  floor  is 
of  flagging  laid  in 
cement,  as  is  that  of  the  winter  or  lower  dairy.  The 
pool  (d)  which  contains  ice-water,  is  36  inches  long, 
16  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  in  this  the 
deep  pans  and  cream  kettles  are  immersed.  The 
waste  from  the  ice-box  ( c )  can  be  turned  into  this 
pool.  If  the  deep  can  system  of  setting  milk 


Fig.  3. — OPEN  DOORS. 


should  be  practiced,  this  pool  can  be  lengthened  to 
12  feet.  A  drain  (/)  carries  off  all  the  waste  water 
from  the  room.  At  g,  figs.  2  and  3,  is  a  cooling 
cupboard,  located  in  the  wall  between  the  ice-house 
and  the  milk  room,  6  feet  high,  4  feet  wide,  and  18 
inches  deep.  This  is  lined  with  galvanized  sheet 
iron,  has  a  stone  slab  at 
the  bottom,  and  two 
slate  shelves  15  inches 
wide,  on  which  the 
cakes  of  butter  are 
hardened  before  they 
are  packed  for  market. 
A  current  of  cold  air 
can  circulate  around  the 
shelves,  as  they  are  3 
inches  narrower  than 
the  depth  of  the  cup¬ 
board.  There  are  lat¬ 
ticed  blinds  in  the  doors 
of  the  cupboard,  shown 
at  i,  i,  figs.  3  and  4, 
where  the  doors  are 
shown  as  open  and 
closed.  A  current  of 
cold  air  can  pass 
through  the  lower  lat¬ 
tices,  and  this  causes 
an  equal  current  of 
warmer  air  to  pass 
through  the  upper 
ones.  This  warmer 
air,  cooled  by  contact  with  the  ice-box,  e,  passes 
down  and  out  into  the  milk  room,  where  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  CO  degrees  is  easily  maintained.  By  clos¬ 
ing  or  opening  these  lattices,  the  change  of  temper¬ 
ature  is  regulated  as  may  be  desirable.  At  A  7i,  fig. 
2,  are  ventilating  pipes,  which  are  provided  with 
registers,  seen  at  r,  r, 
figs.  3  and  4.  These 
communicate  with  the 
air  chamber  beneath 
the  ice-box,  and  also 
with  air  flues  at  each 
end  of  it ;  thus  two  ad- 
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Fig.  4.-CLOSED  DOORS.  '  ditional  currents  of  cold 
air  can  be  created  when 
they  may  be  needed.  The  windows  of  the  lower 
milk -room  are  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  outside.  They  are 
3  feet  18  inches  high.  They  are  made  with 
outer  wire  cloth  screens,  glazed  sashes,  and 
inner  shutters  or  blinds.  The  milk-room 
can  thus  be  aired  and  darkened  at  the  same 
time,  if  this  is  desired.  In  operating  this 
dairy,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  10 
to  15  bushels  of  ice  weekly,  in  the  hottest 
weather  of  the  summer ;  the  ice-box  then 
requiring  filling  two  or  three  times  each 
week.  The  air  within  the  milk-room  has  al¬ 
ways  been  dry,  so  that  the  floor  will  not  re¬ 
main  damp  after  it  is  washed,  longer  than  a 
few  hours.  The  dairy  has  been  examined 
when  in  operation,  by  a  committee  of  the 
Solesbury  Farmer’s  Club,  who  reported  that 
it  was  the  best  dairy  Rouse  they  had  ever 
seen.  By  an  annoying  mistake,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  this  dairy  was  some  months  ago 
used  in  place  of  one  of  a  horse  stable, 
because  it  happened  to  be  of  the  same  size. 

The  Dog  Nuisance. — While  much  of  the 
destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs  is  the  result  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
both  sheep  and  dogs,  at  the  same  time  there 
are  cases  in  which  no  possible  amount  of 
care  can  prevent  damage.  The  protection 
of  sheep  against  these  ravages  is  therefore 
a  matter  to  be  provided  for  by  law.  The 
number  of  dogs  may  be  usefully  lessened, 
and  when  damages  occur,  the  owners  of  the 
dogs  which  do  the  mischief,  should  proper¬ 
ly  be  held  liable  for  it.  “Dog-laws,”  as 
they  are  called,  are  now  becoming  general. 

A  very  stringent  law  has  recently  been 
enacted  in  West  Virginia  for  the  protection  of 
sheep,  with  a  view  to  encourage  wool  and  mutton 
growing  in  that  state,  which  presents  so  many 


favorable  conditions  for  this  industry,  aud  a  bill 
has  been  presented  to  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  same  purpose,  which  deserves  to  have 
the  hearty  support  of  every  farmer  in  the  State. 


A  Convenient  House  Costing 

BY  S.  B  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N  Y. 

The  accompanying  plans  were  designed  for  a  sim¬ 
ple,  compact,  and  economical  house,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  any  one  who  may  desire  to  know 
just  how  little  is  required  to  build  a  comfortable 
home.  They  provide  ample  room  for  a  small  fami¬ 
ly —  The  Cellar  extends  under  the  whole  house, 
the  walls  are  built  as  showm  in  the  details  of  foun¬ 
dation  and  frame,  given  in  the  April  Amer.  Agricul¬ 
turist,  with  3  feet  of  masonry,  and  3  feet  of  frame 

work - The  First  Story  contains  a  good  sized 

Hall,  Parlor,  and  Kitchen  or  Living  Room,  with 
two  closets,  pump,  aud  sink.  The  stairs  to  the  cellar 
lead  directly  from  the  kitchen,  passing  down  un¬ 
der  the  stairs  in  the  main  hall.  A  “  fire-place  heat¬ 
er”  can  be  put  in  the  parlor  fire-place,  which  will 
also  warm  the  chamber  above.  This  method  of 
heating  is  economical,  and  occupies  but  little  room. 

_ The  Second.  Story  has  three  good  sized 

rooms,  two  closets,  and  small  hall,  in  the  main 
house,  and  an  attic  over  the  kitchen.  -The  floor  of 
the  attic  is  one  foot  lower  than  that  of  the  main 
house  ;  this  gives  valuable  room  for  storage,  etc. 

. . .  .The  highth  of  the  first  story  of  the  main  house 
is  8  feet  6  inches  ;  of  the  second  6tory,  7  feet.  The 
highth  of  the  kitchen  ceiling  is  71  feet.  The  attic 
is  arranged  to  have  just  standing  room  in  the  cen¬ 
ter _ A  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble  is  made, 

when  openings  are  provided  for  regular  sizes  of  sash, 
blinds,  and  doors,  as  they  may  be  obtained  of  sea¬ 
soned  and  well  made  stock,  at  any  time,  from  any 
dealer  in  such  materials.  These  plans  are  drawn 
with  reference  to  such  regular  sizes,  viz.  :  the  first 
story  windows  are  2  ft.  7  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in.  ;  second 
story  2  ft.  7  in.  by  4  ft. 6  in. ;  cellar,  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  8  in., 
all  11  inch  thick.  All  principal  windows  should 
have  their  frames  made  with  pockets  and  pulleys — 
and  the  sash  hung  with  iron  weights  and  good  cord. 
The  cost  for  the  addition  of  these  necessary  parts, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  plain  frame,  is  about 


1.— front  elevation. — Scale,  8  feet  to  1  inch. 


as  follows,  for  each  window  of  ordinary  size :  4 
pulleys,  (at  40c.  per  doz.)  14  cts. ;  20  lbs.  iron 
weights,  2ie.  per  lb.,  50c. :  i  lb.  sash  cord,  16c.  per 
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lb.,  8e  ;  1  doz.  screws,  f  in.,  35c.  per  gross,  3c.  ;  la¬ 
bor  putting  in  pockets,  pulleys,  etc.,  20c. — Total  95 
cents.,  and  when  once  done,  will  need  no  further 
attention  or  expense,  while  the  house  lasts.  The 
-satisfaction  of  having  neat  fitting,  easy  working 
sash,  where  the  upper,  or  lower  one,  may  be  opened 
at  will,  is  great.  The  saving  of  little  fingers,  and 
older  nerves,  to  say  nothing  of  shattered  sash  and 
glass,  more  than  repays  the  extra  cost  of  hanging 
sash ....  The  front,  rear,  and  parlor  DOORS  are  2  ft. 
8  in.  x  6  ft.8  in.  x  li  in. ;  other  first  story  doors,  2  ft. 
6  in.  x  6  ft.  8  in.  x  li  in.  ;  second  story  doors,  2  ft. 
6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  x  li  in.  ;  all  4-paneled,  and  neatly 
molded.  The  li  inch  doors  have  mortice  locks ; 
other  doors  rim  locks,  all  with  porcelain  knobs  and 
escutcheons. ..  .BLINDS  are  included  for  the  first 
and  second  stories,  in  the  estimate  appended,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $2.40  per  pair,  and  may  be  omitted 
— but  are  recommended  as  useful,  for  they  protect 
the  sash  from  storms,  and  can  be  operated  to  give 
almost  any  desired  light  or  shade  in  the  rooms. . . . 
Many  people  may  be  in  circumstances  that  would 
justify  the  building  of  one  part  of  a  house  first,  to 
be  occupied  as  a  temporary  residence  until  means 
and  opportunity  warrant  the  building  of  the  whole. 
A  newly  married  couple  could  arrange  to  have  the 
kitchen  part  built  as  a  residence  for  a  season,  rather 
than  forego  the  opportunity  of  setting  out  trees, 
vines,  and  shrubbery,  planting,  and  otherwise  de¬ 
veloping  their  grounds.  They  would  then  be  near 
the  work  when  building  the  main  part,  to  superin¬ 
tend  it,  and  care  for  materials,  saving  much  that  is 
often  wasted,  or  lost.  The  wing,  or  kitchen  part, 
could  be  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $185,  so  arranged 
as  that  the  main  house  could  be  joined  to  it  at  any 
time — or,  what  would  be  better,  the  main  house 
may  be  built  first,  at  a  cost  of  about  $650,  and  the 

kitchen  added  at  convenience . The  exterior 

dressing  of  cornice,  window-caps,  and  stoop,  are 
decided  in  their  character  for  simplicity,  and  bold¬ 
ness,  giving  a  generous  and  finished  appearance  to 
the  whole _ Novelty  Sitliiag;,  fig.  6,  is  men¬ 

tioned  in  the  estimates  for  these  houses,  (see  March 
No.,  p.  89.)  This  form  of  siding  I  first  introduced 
some  twelve  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has 
grown  into  general  favor  and  use  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  has  the  following  merits  to  recommend 
it :  1st,  It  is  easily  put  on  by  ordinary  mechanics. 
2d,  When  properly  nailed  to  the  frame,  it  strength¬ 
ens  it,  so  as  to  make  bracing  of  the  frame  almost 
unnecessary.  3d,  The  spaces  between  the  studding, 
when  the  interior  is  plastered,  are  each  air-tight 
compartments,  containing  only  stationary  air,  which 
is  a  non-conductor  of  cold  (or  heat),  thus  protecting 
the  inside  wall  from  the  extreme  change  of  out¬ 
ward  temperature.  4th,  A  cheaper  quality  of  lum¬ 
ber  can  be  used,  the  more  cross-grained  the  materi¬ 


als,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  check,  or  shrink,  and 
any  small,  sound  knots  are  easily  covered  with 
shellac  before  painting,  which  closes  them  effectu¬ 


ally.  5th,  The  general  surface  is  even,  so  that  any 
brackets  or  other  ornamentation  can  be  put  on 


without  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  “scribing” 
them  up  to  the  clap-boarding. . .  .The  !»» Is  frag' Sins  g- 
referred  to  in  the  estimate,  is  of  18-inch  Pine  Shin¬ 


gles,  and  may  be  laid  51  in.  to  the  weather,  and  se¬ 
cured  with  large  headed  “  shingle  nails.”  It  is  best  in 
laying  shingles  to  lap  at  one-third  the  breadth,  never 
in  the  center,  for  should  one  shingle  check  in  the 
center,  as  they  are  liable  to  do,  an  opening  is  made 
through  the  three  courses,  and  a  leaky  roof  will  be 
the  result.  “Shingling  lath”  li  in.  x  2  in.,  with 
the  lower  edge  placed  just  where  the  butts  of  the 
shingles  would  cover,  will  allow  air  to  freely  circu¬ 
late  on  both  sides  of  the  shingles,  and  preserve 
them  one-third  longer  than  when  laid  on  close 
planking,  which  holds  the  moisture,  and  assists  de¬ 
cay  of  every  part  of  the  roof Cisitters. — The 

old  wooden  gutter  has  nearly  gone  into  disuse,  and 
always  seemed  a  barrier  to  any  satisfactory  finish 
of  cornice.  It  was  difficult  to  get  timber  of  suffici¬ 
ent  width  for  projections,  and  in  such  cases  the 
cornices  were  proportioned  by  boxing  off,  and 
building  up  around  this  “gutter  stick,”  which  was 
bad  construction— the  outer  edge  of  the  gutter,  be¬ 
ing  higher  than  the  edge  next  the  house,  would 
cause  the  water,  during  heavy  storms,  or  when  the 
leader  was  choked  up,  to  flow  over  against  the 
frame  work  of  the  building,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  decay  and  settling  in 
the  older  houses  in  this  country. — The  tin-lined 
“box”  and  “trough”  gutters  are  often  trouble¬ 
some  ;  the  tin  cannot  be  laid  in  them  except  in  long 
lengths,  which  have  been  soldered  together  while 
flat  and  smooth.  To  lay  these  long  lengths  into  the 
ready-formed  gutter,  requires  much  bending  and 
hammering,  which  breaks  the  best  tin  at  the  sol¬ 
dered  joints,  on  the  under-side,  where  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  repair  it,  so  that,  while  it  may  not  appear  at 
once  to  leak,  it  is  sure  to  do  so  soon,  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  after  the  cornice  has  been  swelled  out  of 
shape  or  destroyed.  The  gutter  that  I  have  adopt¬ 


ed  in  all  eases  where  practicable,  (see  section,  fig. 
5,)  cither  for  shingles  or  slate,  is  made  of  charcoal 
tin,  14  inches  wide,  in  lengths  as  long  as  can  be 
well  handled.  One  edge  is  turned  or  rolled  up 
around  a  I  iron  rod,  which  makes  a  strong  edge. 
Then  a  bend  is  made  at  3s  inches  from  the  turned 
edge,  forming  a  right  angle  the  whole  length.  This 
is  laid  on  the  second  course  of  shingles,  with  one 
end  lower  than  the  other,  so  as  to  give  a  good  run 
for  the  water.  The  ends  are  turned  up  where  re¬ 
quired,  to  Soop  the  water,  and  a  tube  put  through 
the  cornice  in  the  usual  manner. ..  .For  Tin 


BSoofs,  having  a  pitch  of  at  least  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  the  gutters  are  formed  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  flat  or  bottom  part 
about  i  inch  wide,  making  a  flange 
which  is  soldered  to  the  roof  near  the 
eaves,  to  a  line  drawn  at  an  angle  to 
make  one  end  lower  than  the  other,  as 
for  shingle  roofs.  This  is  the  simplest 
and  best  kind  of  gutter,  will  outlast  any 
other,  aud  in  the  event  of  a  possible 
damage,  or  leakage,  no  harm  will  be 
done  beyond  the  loss,  or  waste  of  the 
water  that  runs  oil’  over  the  eaves. 

It  can  be  easily  repaired,  or  replaced  at  any  time, 
without  interfering  with  the  principal  roof,  and 
it  saves  the  trouble,  and  expense,  of  building  and 
boxing  for  gutters,  or  of  making  cornices  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  them,  audit  is  cheaply  constructed. 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  building  by  this  plan 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City : 

38  yards  Excavation,  ®  20c.  per  yard .  $  7  00 

5,000  Brick,  furnished  and  laid,  @  $15  18  1000.  .  ' "  75  00 

230  yards  hath  and  Plastering,  3  coats,  ®  35c.  per  yard  7o'o0 
^  2^c.  per  loot .  .3177 


1412  feet  Timber,  . 

viz.  1  Sill,  3x8  in.  x32  fi.  long. 

4  Posts,  4x6  in.  x21  ft.  long. 

2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  19  ft.  long. 

2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  12  ft.  long. 
10  Beams.  3x7  in.  xl2  ft.  long. 
1  Locust  Post,  4  inch . 


1  Girt,  4x8  in.  xl2  ft.  long. 

2  'l  ies,  4x6  in.  xlO  ft.  lung. 
2  Ties,  4x6  in.  xl9  ft.  long. 
18 Beams, 3x8 in.  XIOft.  l’g. 


220  Wall  Strips,  2x4  inches  xl3  feet  long,  @  16c  35  °o 

160  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  9Jf  inches,  @  38c. .  ' '  60  80 

SO  Rehated  Siding,  inches,  @  38c .  "  u'40 

92  feet  Cornice  Materials .  .  ic’nn 

100  Shingling  Lath,  @  6c . ] .  [j'ojj 

16  bunches  shingles,®  $2.25 . .  gj'oo 

Tin  Gutters  and  Leaders .  .  m  00 

90  tongued  and  grooved  Flooring,  9 y3  inches,  @35c.’ 3U5U 

8  Windows  with  Blinds,  @$8 .  64  00 

3  Cellar  Windows,  plain,  @  $3..  ..  .  9  no 

2  Stoop  Materials . .  ;>()'oo 

Stairs,  1st  story  and  cellar .  .  r>0  00 

12  Donrs  and  materials . 4g  00 

Carpenter’s  Labor  (not  included  above).!!!!!!”! . U  0  00 

Painting,  two  coats . .  "  50  00 

Cartage,  average  one  mile . ..!'!!!!"!!  15.00 

Extras,  lor  Base,  Sink,  Pump,  and  Nails,  etc... . .  ’  52.88 


Total  cost  of  materials  and  construction . tSOO.OO 


- Ml  ■«.  — - 

The  Trophy  in  France. — Though  the  writer 
sent  seeds  of  the  Trophy  tomato  to  France  the  first 
year  it  was  offered  here,  we  have  seen  no  notice  of 
it  until  recently.  M.  Bossin,  the  high  authority 
upon  garden  vegetables,  says  in  th a  Revue  ITorticole, 


“  This  Tomato  appears  so  good  that  we  believe  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  give  it  particular  mention  as  an 
*  alimentary  and  condimentary  ’  plant.  ”  Europeans 
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are  gradually  learning  that  there  are  some  things 
in  this  country  worth  having,  and  that  all  the  good 
things  do  not  originate  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


Ogden  Earm  Papers. — Bo.  63. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  -WARING,  JR., 

I  have  been  asked  about  cattle  and  sheep-raising 
for  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carodna,  how  to 
get  the  best  result  from  raising  grades  by  crossing 
thoroughbred  bulls  on  the  native  cows  of  the  re¬ 
gion  ;  and  in  what  way  to  get  the  best  improve¬ 
ment  upon  common  sheep.  If  the  making  of  good 
butter  for  sale  is  an  inyportant  item  of  the  business, 
the  Jersey  is  the  best  breed  to  be  selected.  If, 
however,  a  combination  of  milking  and  beef -mak¬ 
ing  qualities  is  desired,  I  should  then  suggest  the 
use  of  a  thoroughbred  Devon  bull,  say  from  stock 
long  ago  introduced  into  Georgia  by  Mr.  Peters,  of 
Atlanta,  changing  the  bull  every  two  years  to  se¬ 
cure  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood.  Devons,  for  this 
purpose,  would  perhaps  be  no  better  than  Ayrshires, 
but  it  is  not  so  well  demonstrated  that  the  latter 
are  well  adapted  to  the  southern  climate,  and  good 
Devon  grades  are  admirably  well  suited  for  the 
purposes  required,  being  hardy,  thrifty,  tractable, 
and  of  good  size.  As  a  rule,  they  are  a  good  milk¬ 
ing  race,  and  easily  fattened  to  good  beef.  Con¬ 
cerning  sheep,  I  should  decidedly  recommend 
crossing  with  the  Cotswold  ram.  The  proper  plan 
would  be  to  get  the  best  lot  of  native  ewes  to  be 
readily  found,  and  to  put  Cotswold  rams  with 
them,  this  whether  the  ewes  are  grades  of  either 
Merino  or  some  long-wooled  kind.  In  this  way, 
early  maturity  and  an  increased  quantity  of  wool 
will  be  secured.  The  wool  will  be  nearly  doubled 
on  the  first  cross.  To  establish  an  improved  flock, 
keep  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ewe  lambs  thus 
bred,  and  continue  to  breed  Cotswold  rams  to 
them,  never  using  a  grade  ram.  However,  the 
largest  returns  of  immediate  profit  wall  be  secured 
by  feeding  the  ewes  from  the  time  the  lambs  are 
dropped,  systematically  and  well,  until  they  are 
ready  for  the  butcher,  supplying  their  places  as 
breeders  by  a  new  lot  of  natives.  Perhaps  the  two 
plans  might  be  combined ;  or,  keep  all  the  ewe 
lambs,  get  two  shearings  and  one  lamb,  and  have 
them  ready  for  the  butcher  as  soon  after  weaning 
their  lambs  as  possible,  to  make  room  for  the  next 
crop  of  ewes,  and  so  on. 


I  probably  get  more  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
failure  of  cows  to  get  with  calf  than  on  any  other, 
and  have  had  some  trouble  of  the  same  sort  in  my 
own  herd.  Among  these  letters,  and  as  a  result  of 
conversation  with  farmers,  I  have  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  more  “  sure  ”  rules  for  securing  the  de¬ 
sired  result  than  there  are  cows  at  Ogden  Farm  ; 
but  every  one  of  them  that  I  have  tried  has  ap¬ 
peared,  like  most  of  the  sure  rules  of  life,  to  have 
at  least  enough  exceptions  to  prove  their  truth.  In 
short,  they  are  no  rules  at  all,  only  opinions,  some¬ 
times  supported  by  coincidences.  The  only  sug¬ 
gestion  I  have  met  which  seems  to  have  a  scientific 
foundation,  is  that  for  the  removal  of  the  clitoris, 
which  is  the  chief  seat  of  irritation.'  I  have  long 
known  of  the  use  of  this  method  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  it  was  considered  in  some  cases  a  certain 
remedy,  but  not  knowing  how  to  perform  the  oper¬ 
ation  myself,  I  have  never  tried  it,  though  I  have 
now  a  candidate  in  a  valuable  young  heifer  that  has 
been  barren  more  than  a  year,  and  I  shall  try  to  find 
some  one  who  can  make  the  excision.  Some 
months  ago  I  recommended  the  trial  to  a  physician 
in  Connecticut,  having  a  large  herd  of  Jerseys,  and 
he  thinks  the  operation  has  been  successful. 


This  same  correspondent  submits  a  curious  prop¬ 
osition,  on  which  some  reader  maybe  able  to  throw 
light,  I  cannot,  ne  says,  “  I  have  four  dash  churns 


situated  thus  :  No.  1 

(4  ft.) 

No.  3 

.9 

.9 

<0 

o 

No.  2 

(4  ft.) 

No.  4 

Four  feet  between  1  and  3,  also  between  3  and  4  ; 
about  six  to  eight  inches  between  1  and  3,  and  3  and 


4  How  the  butter  always  comes  in  No.  1  in  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  time  it  does  in  Nos.  3,  3,  and 
4,  and  in  Nos.  3,  3,  and  4  it  always  comes  in  about 
the  same  time,  not  more  than  five  or  eight  minutes. 
If  it  takes  60  minutes  for  No.  1,  it  will  take  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  three-quarters  for  either  of  the  other 
three.  If  any  one  can  explain  this  to  me,  I  think 
you  can.  If  not,  I  conclude  what  ‘  you  and  1  do 
not  know  is  not  worth  knowing.’  ” 


Mr.  Robert  Hood,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  asks 
why  milk  drawn  three  or  four  weeks  before  calving 
curdles  on  boiling  as  sour  milk  does,  and  he  very 
properly  suggests  that  if  the  time  of  calving  is  not 
known,  occasional  boiling  of  the  milk  will  indicate 
it — of  course  only  when  cows  fail  to  dry  oil  in  time, 
which  is  very  frequently  the  case  with  Jerseys. 

A  pretty  clear  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  his  recent  paper  read 
before  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Society,  which, 
like  everything  coming  from  this  careful  investiga¬ 
tor  and  unprejudiced  reporter,  seems  to  me  pecu¬ 
liarly  worthy  of  attention  and  confidence.  The 
facts  reported,  although  at  least  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Sturtevant’s  own  investigations,  may  have  been 
known  before,  but  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  giving  them  to  the  public  in  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  and  acceptable  form.  lie  says  that  butter  is 
not  a  secretion  from  the  blood,  but  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  actual  material  of  the  cow’s  udder,  which, 
after  undergoing  a  sort  of  fatty  degeneration,  is 
thrown  off  during  the  production  of  milk,  and  is 
instantly  mingled  with  it  in  the  ducts  and  reservoirs 
leading  to  the  teat, — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  interi¬ 
or  surface  of  the  udder,  constituting  the  walls  of 
the  interstices  through  which  the  milk  passes,  is  a 
fatty  formation,  that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  minute 
cells  containing  fat  as  it  exists  in  the  globules  of 
cream.  These  cells  follow  the  common  law  of  re¬ 
production  by  the  process  known  as  “budding,” 
or  the  formation  of  two  cells  out  of  one,  and  the 
growth  of  both  to  the  full  size.  As  these  cells 
grow  they  arc  separated  from  the  organism  and 
pass  into  the  milk,  and  this  is  the  source  of  all  the 
butter  globules  in  all  milk.  During  the  excitement 
of  the  reproductive  organs  that  precedes  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  birth  of  the  calf,  the  multiplication  of  the 
cells  becomes  more  active,  and  they  are  cast  off 
prematurely,  and  often  before  they  are  fully  sepa¬ 
rated,  cast  off  in  groups  ;  there  is  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  cell  membrane,  the  fatty  degeneration 
has  not  been  completed,  and  they  give  to  the  se¬ 
cretion  the  character  that  we  know  as  colostrum, 
which  is  the  purgative  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  just 
calved,  or  is  about  to  calve,  which  is  not  fit  for  use, 
but  which  is  especially  needed  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  intestines  of  the  new  born  progeny.  The  same 
production  of  colostrum  corpuscles  giving  their 
peculiar  character  to  the  milk,  may  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  fevers  or  as  a  result  of  external  injury  to  the 
udder.  It  is  this  formation  of  colostrum  that  spoils 
the  milk  as  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hood’s  letter. 


Dr.  Sturtevant  has  made  a  careful  microscopic 
study  of  milk,  especially  with  reference  to  the  size 
and  character  of  the  butter  globules  ;  and  although 
he  is  an  Ayrshire  breeder,  and  a  champion  of  that 
race,  (and  finds  ample  physiological  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him),  he  does  not  hesitate  to  accord 
to  the  Jerseys  all  the  advantage  that  the  study  of 
the  globules  shows  them  to  be  entitled  to.  He 
says  that  these  globules  are  largest  with  the  Jerseys 
and  smallest  with  the  Dutch,  or  so-called  “Hol¬ 
stein”  cows,  the  Ayrshires  occupying  an  interme¬ 
diate  position.  The  globules  consist  of  butter  en¬ 
closed  in  a  very  thin  sac,  and  the  process  of  churn¬ 
ing  causes  the  rupturing  of  the  sacs,  allowing  their 
contents  to  adhere,  and  to  “  come  ”  as  butter. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  globule  the 
quicker  the  churning,  and,  consequently,  the  more 
uniform  the  size  of  the  globule,  the  more  complete 
is  the  extraction  of  the  butter.  The  influence  ex¬ 
tends  also  to  the  length  of  time  needed  to  prepare 
milk  for  churning ;  he  says  :  “Twenty-four  hours’ 
standing  will  hasten  the  churning  of  J ersey  milk 
more  than  will  forty-eight  hours  affect  the  churn¬ 
ing  of  Ayrshire  milk.”  Butter  from  large  globules 
is  of  better  grain  than  that  from  small  globules 
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of  even  the  same  milk,  which  may  account  for  the 
disadvantage  of  what  is  called  overchurning  ;  as 
the  larger  and  better  grained  globules,  which  make 
the  best  butter,  will  be  the  first  to  come,  and  the 
quality  must  be  injuriously  affected  by  adding  to 
this  first  butter  the  product  of  the  later  rupturing 
of  the  smaller  and  less  perfectly  grained  globules. 
During  the  early  milking  of  a  fresh  cow,  when  tho 
functions  of  the  udder  are  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  activity,  the  globules  are  gorged  and  the 
relative  differences  in  size  are  exaggerated.  The 
butter  begins  to  come  after  churning  a  short  time, 
and  as  the  process  goes  on,  globules  of  smaller  size 
are  ruptured  and  added  to  the  mass,  giving  an  ir¬ 
regularity  to  the  character  of  the  product.  But  as 
time  elapses,  the  production  of  the  milk  becomes; 
more  regular,  the  difference  between  the  sizes; 
of  the  globules  is  lessened,  and,  while  a  longer  time 
is  required  for  churning,  the  product  is  more  uni¬ 
form,  and  more  butter  is  extracted  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  amount  of  butter-globules  in  the 
milk.  Again,  as  the  larger  globules  are  lighter 
than  the  smaller  ones,  not  only  will  milk  having 
large  globules  throw  up  its  cream  more  rapidly,  but 
the  cream  first  rising  will  contain  the  largest 
globules,  and  therefore  make  the  best  butter. 

These  internal  milk-glands  of  the  udder  are  allied 
to  the  glands  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  by  analogy  that 
we  find  a  fine  and  free-skinned  cow  to  be  a  good 
butter  producer,  and  that  a  staring  coat  and  tight 
hide,  (whether  resulting  from  breed  or  from  tem¬ 
porary  low  condition),  to  be  an  index  to  permanent 
or  temporary  defective  butter  production.  Such  a 
course  of  feeding  as  will  improve  the  condition  ol 
hide  and  hair  will  also  improve  the  development  of 
the  butter ;  good  feeding  either  increasing  the  sizt* 
of  the  globules  developed,  or  so  stimulating  tho 
activity  of  the  parts  that  cell  budding  and  separa¬ 
tion  becomes  more  rapid.  The  character  of  tht» 
globules,  and  their  manner  of  budding  or  separation 
is  a  matter  of  structure,  and  structure  is  a  matter 
of  race  or  breed,  so  that  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  butter  produced  is  due  less  to  the  manner  in 
which  an  animal  is  fed,  than  to  the  breed  to  which 
it  belongs;  although,  as  the  globule-producing, 
character  of  the  race  is  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
slow  influence  of  care,  climate,  and  diet,  acting  oj_ 
many  generations,  we  may,  by  judicious  treatment, 
steadily  improve  the  character  of  the  animals, 
we  breed,  from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  thq 
wise  course  would  be  to  begin  with  the  best  devel¬ 
oped  race  we  can  find,  in  order  that  our  improve 
ment  may  start  from  the  highest  possible  point.  L? 
like  manner,  by  starvation,  exposure,  and  abuse, 
we  may  cause  a  deterioration  of  even  the  best  race 
and  we  may  soon  reduce  a  race  of  average  good 
quality  to  a  really  worthless  condition.  The  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  of  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  investigations, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  best  animals  for  the  butter- 
maker  are  those  in  which  the  large  butter-produc¬ 
ing  cell  is  a  fixed  characteristic,  and  that  whatever 
the  natural  or  structural  condition  of  the  animal  or 
race  may  be,  it  will  improve  or  deteriorate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  good  treatment  or  to  bad  treatment. 

Different  races  have  different  structural  tenden¬ 
cies  ;  a  race  bred  for  beef,  has  its  development  of 
cells  subject  to  fatty  degeneration,  placed  in  the 
adipose  tissue  ;  in  a  butter  producing  breed,  they 
are  placed  in  the  udder ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
tendency  to  fatty  development  in  either  class  of 
organs,  is  closely  allied,  and  may  be,  in  the  same 
animal,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  transformed  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  so  that  the  great  point  is,  to  have 
an  animal  with  the  fat-producing  tendency  as  a 
chief  characteristic,  in  order  that  when  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter  ceases,  as  the  milk  dries  off,  there 
will  be  a  deposition  of  fat  in  the  carcase,  and  as 
the  milking  becomes  active,  there  will  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  divert  the  fat-producing  parts  of  the  food 
to  the  udder,  and  even,  as  is  constantly  seen,  a 
transferrence  of  fat  already  developed  from  the 
adipose  tissue  to  the  udder,  for  a  demand  upon 
the  blood  to  supply  cream  iu  the  udder,  in  excess 
of  what  the  food  is  able  to  furnish,  will  cause  the 
blood  to  carry  in  this  direction,  the  fat  thrown  off 
by  the  reduction  of  the  adipose  tissue. 

Another  of  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  propositions  is  this : 
“  The  superior  cow  is  more  a  creature  of  art,  and 
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the  inferior  cow  more  the  production  of  nature, 
and,  accordingly,  the  best  and  poorest  cow  of  the 
herd,  being  fed  with  an  increased  supply  of  food, 
in  every  case  the  better  cow  will  respond  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  poorer,”— that  is  to  say, 
the  better  cow  is  one  whose  structure,  developed 
through  long  generations  of  improving  influences, 
(determines  the  deposition  of  assimilated  food  to  a 
greater  degree  in  the  udder  products.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  possible  butter  production  of  every 
■cow,  and  if  butter  be  the  product  sought,  there 
will  be  no  gain  in  feeding  beyond  this  limit.  If  one 
cow  is  capable  of  making  two  pounds  of  butter 
per  day,  and  another  but  one  pound  per  day,  the 
one  will  turn  into  profit  only  half  as  much  food  as 
the  other— that  is,  only  half  as  much  of  what  is  in 
excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  vitality.  If  it 
takes  ten  pounds  of  food  to  keep  the  animal  in 
good  condition,  an  additional  ten  pounds  may  all  be 
(returned  in  the  product  of  the  good  cow,  while 
■only  half  of  it  would  be  returned  in  the  product 
of  the  poor  cow,  the  other  half  going  to  waste. 
Or,  as  Dr.  Sturtevant  states  it,  “  the  quantity  of 
milk  (or  butter?)  yielded  by  an  animal,  is  depend¬ 
ent  both  on  her  structure  and  nutrition.  In  the 
presence  of  sufficient  food,  it  is  determined  entirely 
by  structure,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  by 
inheritance.”  The  improvement  of  the  domestic 
cow  has  increased  her  capacity  for  digesting  food, 
;and  her  economy  in  digesting,  and  has  extended  to 
her  glandular  structure,  giving  it  a  greater  power 
to  throw  off  the  products  of  digestion  in  a  valuable 
form.  It  is  believed  that  the  effects  of  domestica¬ 
tion  and  copious  feeding,  has  been  actually  to  in¬ 
crease  the  length  of  the  intestines,  and  Cuvier  states 
that  while  the  intestine  of  the  wild  boar  is  9  times 
the  length  of  his  body,  that  of  the  common  domes¬ 
tic  boar  is  131  times,  and  of  the  Siam  breed  16 
times.  Whether  entirely  from  this  cause  or  not,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  superior  cow  will  give  a 
larger  proportional  return  from  copious  feeding, 
than  will  an  inferior  one  ;  and  while  it  may  be 
profitable  to  feed  corn-meal  and  other  nutritious 
food  to  animals  of  the  best  class,  it  is  quite  sure  to 
result  in  a  loss  if  fed  to  those  of  the  worst  class. 
The  result  we  wish  to  obtain  in  feeding  dairy  ani¬ 
mals,  is  to  obtain  a  valuable  product  in  the  form  of 
butter  and  cheese,  and  this  is  an  artificial  result — 
to  obtain  it  we  must  use  artificial  means,  that  is, 
■•an  animal  developed  by  art  to  an  unnatural  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  products  of  digestion  to  the  udder. 

Some  of  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  general  conclusions  are 
sis  follows  :  “  The  production  of  butter  is  largely 
'dependent  on  breed  ;  There  is  a  structural  limit  to 
the  butter  production  of  each  cow  ;  When  the  cow 
iis  fed  to  this  limit,  increased  food  can  not  increase 
the  product ;  The  superior  cow  has  this  structural 
limit  at  a  greater  distance  from  ordinary  feed,  and 
is  more  ready  to  respond  to  stimuli  than  the  infe¬ 
rior  cow  ;  The  character  of  the  food  has  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  character  of  the  butter,  but  even  here 
breed  influences  more  than  food. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— V. 

Br  Prop.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University 
j Middletown,  Conn. 


How  Science  is  Saving  Money  and  Increasing 
the  Profits  of  Farming— Further  About  Feed¬ 
ing  Animals. 

Many  farmers  consider  straw  and  cornstalks  as 
nearly  worthless  for  fodder.  Others  feed  them  to 
their  stock,  and  find  them  very  valuable.  On  Eng¬ 
lish  farms  you  may  see  straw  stacked  as  carefully 
as  hay,  and  sold  at  a  guinea  ($5.09  gold)  per  ton, 
for  mixing  with  other  food  for  stock.  And  in 
Trance  and  Germany  straw  is  as  staple  an  article 
(Of  fodder  as  hay.  I  recall  one  case  in  Germany, 
•when  oat  straw  was  rated  at  $5.50,  good  clover  hay 
.at  $8.50,  and  field  beets  at  $2.15,  gold,  per  ton  ;  an¬ 
other  where  barley  straw  was  valued  at  $4.33,  and 
(clover  hay  at  $13.00  per  ton,  these  being  the  prices 
.at  which  those  materials  were  actually  bought  and 
sold  for  fodder.  And  in  those  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  of  Europe  especially,  which  are  most  noted 
jfor  successful  agriculture,  straw  and  like  fod¬ 


der-materials  are  used  with  profit,  not  only  for 
store  cattle  and  sheep,  but  also  for  horses,  work¬ 


ing  oxen,  milch  covvs,  and  fattening  cattle.  The 
theory  that  these  foods  contain  so  much  material 
for  making  meat  and  milk  and  producing  animal 
heat  and  muscular  force,  is  well  explained  on  sci¬ 
entific  grounds,  isproved  by  practice  and  is  supported 
by  accurate  experiments.  Here  is  a  table  giving  the 
average  values  of  different  foods  as  based  upon  the 
amount  of  digestible ,  nutritive  material  they  contain, 


taken  from  the  German  farmer’s  diary,  referred  to 
in  previous  articles : 


Per  ton. 

Meadow  hay... . $9.00 

Winter  wheat  straw .  4.32 

Summer  barley  straw _  4.86 

Corn  stalks .  5.40 

Clover  hay . 11.17! 

Rye  straw .  3.781 


Per  ton. 
Bean  straw. . $6.93 


Wheat  chaff. 

Oat  straw . 

Winter  barley  straw. 
Pea  straw . 


6.39 

5.49 

4.23 

6.03 


Now  why  is  it  that  so  many  American  farmers 
put  so  low  an  estimate  upon  straw,  and  like  sub¬ 
stances,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  making  them 
so  valuable  for  fodder  in  Europe  ?  One  reason 
for  this  difference  is  doubtless  the  fact  that 
here  the  grain  is  often  allowed  to  stand  too 
long  before  harvesting.  Early  cut  straw,  like 
early  cut  hay,  is  much  more  digestible  and  nu¬ 
tritious  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  stand  longer. 
European  farmers,  who  make  so  good  use  of  straw, 
harvest  their  grain  much  earlier  than  many  do  with 
us.  The  land  there,  too,  is  much  better  manured 
than  it  is  here,  and  grain,  well  supplied  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  guano,  or  other  fertilizers  containing 
much  nitrogen,  yields  a  large  luxuriant  stalk,  which 
keeps  green  until  quite  mature.  Well  manured  hay 
and  clover  are  more  nutritious  than  those  poorly 
manured,  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  straw. 

But  the  great  reason  why  farmers  find  such  foods 
as  straw  of  little  worth,  is  that  when  fed  alone,  they 
have  really  but  little  value.  To  get  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  digestible  material  of  straw,  other  things 
must  be  mixed  with  it.  It  will  be  well  worth  while 
to  study  this  matter  carefully.  It  was  explained  in 
the  last  article,  that  the  value  of  food  for  making 
meat  and  milk,  or  producing  heat  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mal  warm,  or  muscular  force  needed  for  work, 
depends  upon  the  digested  portion.  In  an  experi¬ 
ment  there  described*  an  ox  digested  79/10  lbs.  from 
16  »/10  lbs.  of  good  hay.  At  this  rate  the  animal 
would  digest  from  17  lbs.  of  hay,  and  from  20  lbs. 
of  straw,  about  the  same  amount  of  nutritive  ma¬ 
terial,  viz. :  8  lbs.  Mark  that,  there  was  as  much  nu¬ 
tritive  material  from  20  lbs.  of  oat  straw  as  from  17 
lbs.  of  hay.  This  is  not  mere  theory,  it  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  animals  themselves,  verified  by  the 
strictest  scientific  tests,  not  in  one  case  alone,  but 
in  scores,  yes  hundreds  of  accurate  feeding  trials. 
But  it  would  be'  absurd  to  claim  that  20  lbs.  of 
straw  is  worth  as  much  for  fodder  as  17  lbs.  of  hay. 
The  quantity  of  the  nutritive  material  and  its  value 
are  two  different  things,  as  the  table  below  explains  : 


Consisting  of 


Digestible  Albumi-  Carbo- 
materials.  noids.  hydrates. 

20  Its.  of  straw .  8  Its.  .65  7.35 

17  Its.  of  meadow  liay 8  Its.  1.37  6.63 


In  other  words,  the  meadow  hay  furnishes  twice 
as  much  digestible  albuminoids  as  the  straw,  and  is 
more  valuable  fodder.  Straw  is,  however,  very 
valuable  when  fed  so  as  to  secure  the  utilization 
of  the  digestible  material  which  it  actually  con¬ 
tains.  To  make  it  an  appropriate  fodder  for  the 
ordinary  demands  of  our  domestic  animals,  we 
must  mix  with  it  some  other  substance  rich  in 
nitrogen.  In  fact,  in  the  experiments  referred  to, 
the  straw  was  mixed  with  bean  meal,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  albuminoids.  In  this 
way  the  fullest  utilization  of  both  was  secured. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  closely.  We  learned 
in  the  last  two  articles,  that  to  feed  stock  economi¬ 
cally,  the  food  must  contain  just  such  quantities  of 
albuminoids  and  carbo-hydrates,  as  are  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  the  animals.  An  ox  at  rest  in  the 
stall,  or  a  dry  cow,  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
food  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  these  substan¬ 
ces.  But  if  the  ox  is  to  be  kept  at  work,  or  the 
cow  is  to  give  milk,  more  food  will  be  required. 
And  this  extra  amount  must  consist  largely  of 
albuminoids.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple. 


*  See  Table  in  Article  No,  IV,  April  Agriculturist , 


Milk  is  produced  from  material  in  the  food.  All 
tlie  casein  (curd),  and  much  of  the  fat  (butter), 
arc  made  from  the  albuminoids.  So  food  for  milch 
cows  must  be  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  same  is  true 
of  fattening  cattle,  since  all  the  lean  meat,  and 
much  of  the  fat  meat,  comes  from  the  nitrogenous 
material,  (albuminoids),  of  the  food.  In  the  same 
way  the  muscular  force  is  produced  in  great  part 
from  albuminoids,  and  the  working  ox  must  have 
food  rich  in  nitrogen. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  learned,  is,  that  we  need 
not  necessarily  feed  these  animals  a  large  extra  quantity 
of  more  costly  hay  or  clover,  to  get  the  additional  albu¬ 
minoids,  but  that  we  may  use  straw  and  the  like,  to 
supply  carbo-hydrates,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of 
food  containing  much  nitrogen  in  a  concentrated  form. 
For  example,  a  good  quantity  of  straw,  mill  a  few 
pounds  of  beans,  oil-cake,  etc.,  furnish  the  animal  with 
just  the  same  necessary  food  materials,  as  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  more  costly  hay.  It  is  by  caref  ully  studying  these 
principles  and  applying  them  to  practice  that  the  great¬ 
est  saving,  and  consequently  the  largest  profit,  is  made. 

We  have  not  space  to  explain  the  elaborate  and 
costly  feeding  trials  by  which  these  principles  have 
been  learned,  but  we  may  illustrate  the  facts  by 
some  familiar  examples.  Young  succulent  grass  or 
clover  is  a  natural  food  for  milch  cows.  With 
these  they  will  give  a  full  yield  of  rich  milk.  They 
will  likewise  do  well  on  hay  of  prime  quality 
such  as  that  which  grows  on  uplands  and  consists 
of  grasses  mixed  with  clover  and  other  leafy  un¬ 
dergrowth.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  best  production  .of  milk  can  not  be 
obtained  from  hay  of  average  quality,  and  still  less 
from  that  of  inferior  grades,  such  as  is  grown  on 
marshes,  or  has  been  injured  by  rain.  With  straw 
alone,  the  yield  of  milk  would  be  very  poor  indeed. 
Store  cattle,  however,  as  oxen  at  rest,  and  dry 
cows,  may  be  kept  in  fair  condition  on  even  the 
poorer  qualities  of  hay,  and  they  will  live  and  some¬ 
times  do  passably  well  on  good  straw.  Now  let 
us  see  how  much  of  digestible  material  these  foods 
would  contain.  From  table  6,  in  the  April  number 
of  this  series,  we  make  the  following  calculations, 
the  figures  representing  general  averages  : 


There  is  contained  in 

110  It  8.  young  grass . 

30  lbs.  of  prime  quality  hay.. 
33  Its.  of  average  quality  hay. 


Digest¬ 
ible  r 


Consisting  of 


47  lbs.  Wheat  straw. 


Sub- 

Alim- 

Carbo- 

Fat. 

stances  minoids  hy'ates 

ms. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibs. 

.  15.5 

2.5 

12.6 

0.4 

15.6 

2.5 

12.8 

0.3 

15.8 

1.8 

13.7 

0.3 

.  15.6 

1.4 

14.0 

(i  2 

15.6 

0.5 

14.9 

0.2 

15.7 

0.4 

15.1 

0.2 

he  above  figures.  A  cow 

wiH  digest  from  110  lbs.  of  young  grass  about  151 
lbs.  This  would  consist  of  21  lbs.  albuminoids, 
123/s  lbs.  carbo-hydrates,  and  %  lb.  fatty  matter, 
and  would  make  a  good  daily  ration  for  an  ordinary 
cow  of  1,000  lbs.  live  weight.  30  lbs.  of  prime 
quality  hay  would  give  about  the  same  proportions 
of  nutritive  substance,  and  with  this,  too,  the  cow 
would  give  a  good  yield  of  milk.  If,  however,  she 
has  hay  of  only  medium  quality,  she  would  have 
to  eat  33  lbs.  to  get  her  151  lbs.  of  digestible  sub¬ 
stance,  and  then  she  would  have  only  l4/5  lb.  al¬ 
buminoids,  or  about  i  as  much  as  before,  and  the 
milk  yield  would  be  smaller.  If  she  had  the  in¬ 
ferior  hay,  she  would  have  to  get  all  the  digestible 
material  from  40  lbs.  to  make  up  tflie  same  amount 
of  151  lbs.,  and  would  still  have  hut  1%  lb.  albu¬ 
minoids.  With  the  straw  the  case  would  be  still 
worse.  The  cow  would  be  unable  to  digest  151 
lbs.  from  a  daily  ration  of  47  lbs.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  animals  do  not  digest  all  the  really 
digestible  material  of  their  food,  unless  it  has  a 
certain  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  this  must  he 
larger  than  that  in  the  straw.  One  chief  defect  of 
these  poor  foods,  then,  is  lack  of  nitrogen.  What 
is  the  remedy?  Clearly,  to  supply  nitrogen. 

To  secure  the  full  value  of  straw  and  like  ma¬ 
terials  in  feeding,  we  must  combine  them  with 
other  substances  rich  in  nitrogen.  There  are  a 
great  many  substances  which  contain  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  albuminoids  than  is  necessary  under 
any  circumstances.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  clover.  There  are  certain  other  plants 
similar  to  clover,  as  lucern,  esparsette,  and  sera- 
deUfy  whjctj  are  largely  cultivated  In  many  places, 
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and  should  be  more  generally  introduced  with  us. 
Beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  contain  a  great  deal  o f 
nitrogen,  and  are  very  digestible.  They  are  among 
the  most  common  kinds  of  fodder  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  The  same  is  true  of  oil-cake  and  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  of  malt  sprouts,  brewers’  grains,  and 
refuse  slump  from  the  manufacture  of  starch  and 
spirituous  liquors.  Bran,  shorts,  and  corn-meal, 
contain  considerable  albuminoids,  though  propor¬ 
tionally  less  than  the  other  materials,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Table  6,  in  the  previous  article. 

I  should  be  glad  to  say  a  good  deal  more  about 
the  value  of  these  nitrogenous  foods  and  the  pro¬ 
per  way  to  use  them,  but  the  editors  think  that 
these  scientific  articles  are  such  heavy  reading,  that 
they  ought  to  be  short.  So  1  will  simply  add  some 
German  fodder  tables,  showing  in  what  proportions 
these  foods  may  be  mixed  with  others,  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  both. 

MORE  FODDER  TABLES. 


In  the  March  article  were  given  a  number  of  fod¬ 
der  tables  for  oxen  and  milch-cows.  The  explana¬ 
tions  there  given  apply  to  these.  The  rations  are 
calculated  for  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  of  the  animals. 


Table  4  (o/  March  number,  page  92)  continued. 


V. — For  Fattening  Cattle. 


T 

5  Bs.  Meadow  hay 
8  lbs.  Oat  straw 
125  D>s.  Potato 
slump 

2K  lbs.  Rape  cakes 
7  lbs.  Maize  meal 


orU 

6  lbs.  Meadow  hay 

7  lbs.  Oat  straw 
55  lbs.  Beets 

5  lbs.  Rape  cakes 
1  lb.  Linseed  [ley 
3  lbs.  Unbol’dBar- 


or  V 

8  lbs.  Timothy  hay 
2  lbs.  Barley  straw 
42  tbs.  Sugar  beet 
cakes 

5  lbs.  Rape  cakes 
1  lb.  Linseed 


or  X 


or  Y 


6  lbs.  Clover  hay 

7  lbs.  Barley  straw 
70  lbs.  Beets 

2  lbs.  Linseed 

3  bs.  Bean  meal 

2  Bs.  UnboltedRye 


8  lbs.  Clover  hay 
43  lbs.  Potatoes 
5  lbs.  Bran  meal 
%  lb.  Rape  seed  oil 


or  Z 

10  lbs.  Aftermath 
4  lbs.  Oat.  straw 
20  lbs.  Potatoes 
20  lbs.  Brewer’s 
grains 

1%  lb.  Rape  seed 
2  lbs.  Malt  sprouts 


V I.— Fodder  for  Store  Sheep. 


A  a 

15  lbs.  Barley  straw 
9  lbs.  Wheat  chaff 
13  lbs.  Potatoes 
3  lbs.  Rape  cakes 

or  Da 

17  lbs.  Oat  straw 
9  Bs.  Clover  hay 
28  lbs.  Beets 


or  Ba 

9  lbs.  Clover  hay 
12  lbs.  Barley  straw 
27  lbs.  Potatoes 


or  E(t 
■22  lbs.  Pea  straw 
4  lbs.  Meadow  hay 
'll  lbs.  Potatoes 


or  C<i 

9  lbs.  Clover  hay 
14  lbs.  Wheat  straw 
23  bs.  Potatoes 


or  Pa 

15  lbs.  Meadow  hay 
3K  lbs.  Clover  nay 
12  lbs.  Oat  straw 


or  G« 

12  lbs.  Aftermath 
10  tbs.  Pea  straw 
7>£  Bs. Wheat  straw 


or  Ha 

10  Bs.  Clover  hay 
15  lbs.  Oat  straw 
15  Bs.  Potatoes 


or  la 

19  Bs.  Barley  straw 
5  Bs.  Clover  hay 
40  Bs.  Beets 
1  B.  Rape  cake 


VII.— Fodder  for  Fattening  Sheep. 


K.a  I  or  1j  a 

6  Bs.  Timothy  hay  7  Bs.  Meadow  hay 
4  Bs.  Clover  hay  5  bs.  Clover  hay 
23  Bs.  Potatoes  140  Bs.  Beets 
3K  Bs.  Rape  Cake  IB.  Rape  seed 
6  Bs.  Crushed  4  Bs.  Bean  meal 
Maize  |  6  Bs.  Crushed  Bar- 

2  Bs.  Beau  meal  I  ley 


or  Ms 

15  Bs.  Esparsette 
hay 

30  Bs.  Turnips 

4  lbs.  Rye  bran 
1  B.  Linseed 

5  Bs.  Crushed  Bar¬ 

ley 


To  some  persons  these  mixtures  may  seem  com¬ 
plicated.  They  are,  however,  useful  examples  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  strictest  economy  is  practised. 
We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where  we 
shall  be  compelled,  as  European  farmers  have  long 
since  been,  to  economize  in  such  ways  as  these. 

From  what  has  been  said  here,  let  us  not  fail  to 
carry  away  this  main  idea.  A  great  deal  of  food, 
which  is  ordinarily  considered  very  poor,  is  really 
very  valuable.  It  is  poor  only  because  it  lacks 
nitrogen.  To  realize  its  full  worth  for  fodder,  other 
foods,  richer  in  nitrogen,  must  be  added  to  it.  In 
this  way  cheap  mixtures  may  be  made  rich  enough 
for  all  purposes  of  feeding. 

There  is  one  more  important  point  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  economy  of  this  process  does  not 
end  with  feeding.  Our  lands  need  nitrogen  in  ma¬ 
nure  as  much  as  our  cattle  do  in  their  food.  If  we 
use  more  nitrogenous  fodder,  we  shall  have  richer 
manure  and  larger  crops. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  our  agriculture  is  the 
want  of  nitrogen  in  food  and  in  manure.  To  re¬ 
medy  this,  we  need  to  use  waste  nitrogenous  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  to  cultivate  beans,  peas,  clover,  and  other 
crops,  rich  in  nitrogen.  Especially  let  us  have  more 
clover,  as  the  quickest  and  most  available  resort. 


Voices  from  the  Bee  Hive. 

INTERPRETED  BY  M.  QUINBY,  ST.  JOUNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


If  the  flowers  yield  abundantly,  we  need  to  be  fed  but  lit¬ 
tle.  On  no  account  allow  us  to  suffer  until  the  flowers  yield 
plentifully.  Clover  may  not  yield  much  until  some  time 
in  June.  Strong  hives  sometimes  starve  from  the  failure 


of  honey  in  flowers,  when  there  was  just  enough  in  the 
hive  to  feed  a  large  brood  and  get  it  sealed  over.  When 
we  are  in  any  way  stimulated  to  rear  a  large  brood, 
we  must  not  be  neglected  afterwards.  Very  often  there 
is  a  dearth  of  honey  between  fruit  blossoms  and  clover. 
Sometimes  an  extra  stock,  with  honey  sufficient  early  in 
the  season  to  rear  an  ordinary  number  of  workers,  and 
even  a  brood  of  drones  preparatory  to  swarming,  is 
overtaken  by  a  scarcity,  when  the  drones  will  be  sacrific¬ 
ed,  and  occasionally  when  the  dearth  is  prolonged,  the 
just  hatched  young  workers  also  ;  even  if  we  all  do  not 
starve  at  such  a  time.  If  we  have  a  plenty  of  honey,  and 
are  weak  in  numbers,  we  increase  moderately.  In  such  a 
case,  having  honey  on  hand  to  carry  us  through  this 
dearth,  and  continuing  to  increase  moderately  without 
any  stoppage,  we  are  ready  to  swarm  earlier  than  those 
that  had  used  their  honey  to  rear  early  drones.  When¬ 
ever  we  are  stimulated  by  any  means  to  rear  early  brood, 
we  must  be  watched  carefully.  It  will  not  do  to  see  us 
flying  thickly,  and  guess  we  are  getting  honey.  Exami¬ 
nations  need  to  be  made  within  the  hive,  combs  taken 
out,  and  cells  looked  into — all  that  are  interested  in  this 
part,  have  movable  combs.  If  there  is  sealed  honey,  all 
are  safe  from  starving  for  several  days.  Be  sure  and  keep 
a  circle  of  cells  containing  honey,  all  the  time  outside 
the  brood.  It  need  not  always  be  sealed  over,  but  it 
should  be  there.  If  we  are  examined  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  honey  is  scarce,  be  careful  and  not  keep 
the  hive  open  unnecessarily  long,  because  outsiders  may 
be  disposed  to  rob.  We  can  be  fed  with  Van  Dusen’s 
feeder,  the  most  conveniently  of  any.  Let  this  fact  be 
impressed,  that  we  act  according  to  circumstances,  very 
like  the  human  subject.  If  the  flowers  yield  honey,  and 
the  weather  is  suitable,  we  collect  it ;  if  one  takes  what 
we  have  done,  as  indicating  what  we  will  do  under  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances,  he  will  often  fail  in  his  expectations. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  move  us  yet  if  we  are  taken  a  mile 
or  more.  If  we  are  crowded,  and  the  weather  is  warm, 
give  us  plenty  of  air,  and  a  sponge  containing  water. 
Iron  wire  cloth  is  best  to  fasten  us  in  the  hive. 

There  are  some  strains  or  breeds  of  bees  much  supe¬ 
rior  in  industry  to  others — both  black  and  Italian.  We 
cannot  say  how  such  are  to  be  distinguished  except  by 
their  thrift.  Do  not  take  the  lightest  and  brightest 
Italians  to  be  always  the  best  workers,  but  see  what  the 
ordinary  swarms  do.  Those  that  swarm  first,  and  accu¬ 
mulate  stores  the  most  rapidly,  are  the  ones  to  breed 
from.  If  one  hive  throws  out  a  swarm  early,  and  accu¬ 
mulates  stores,  and  another  equally  strong,  does  not 
keep  pace  with  it,  by  a  few  weeks,  when  both  had  an 
equal  chance,  the  first  is  the  one  to  propagate  from. 
Watch  closely,  and  see  which  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
rearing  of  queens  will  be  given  hereafter.  [A  large  part 
of  Mr.  Quinby’s  article  omitted  for  want  of  room.— Ed.] 

— - —  - — »»-  »  - 

The  Great  Swine  Trade  at  the  West- 
Interesting  and  Important  Figures— 
“  Hard  Times.” 

According  to  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  whole  number  of 
Hogs  packed  in  western  towns  the  past  season,  a- 
mounted  to  over  five  and  a  half  millions  (5,537,- 
134,)  an  excess  of  343,314  over  any  previous 
year!  As  prices  of  pork  and  lard  have  been  well 
maintained,  the  farmers  producing  these  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  hogs,  and  the  corn  that  fed  them, 
have  little  cause  to  complain  of  “  hard  times  ” — 
especially  as  they  have  been  able  to  buy  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods  arid  family  supplies  cheap¬ 
er  than  at  any  other  period  in  twelve  years.  An  in¬ 
telligent  friend  from  Iowa  recently  informed  us 
that,  owing  to  the  high  value  of  pork  and  lard,  the 
farmers  of  that  State  were,  generally,  better  off  than 
ever  before.  Those  raising  wheat  alone  were  less 
favored,  comparatively.  [The  largest  sufferers 
from  “  hard  times  ”  have  been  among  those  who 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  cessation  of  railroad  building,  in 
which  an  average  of  over  a  Hundred  Million  Dol¬ 
lars  a  year  were  expended  prior  to  the  “panic  of 
1873”— much  of  this  money  coming  from  foreign 
sources,  as  investments  in  bonds  and  stock.  Of 
course,  the  eastern  manufacturers,  and  the  traders, 
who  supplied  the  iron  for  these  railroads  and  the 
articles  worn  and  used  by  these  builders,  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  cessation  of  demand  for  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  this  has  thrown  out  of  employ  another 
large  class  of  persons.  If  any  one  will  trace  out 
these  hundreds  of  millions,  all  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade,  he  will  readily  see  that  the  effect  has 
been  felt  in  almost  every  town  and  hamlet  through¬ 


out  the  whole  country,  and  that  in  the  aggregate 
several  millions  of  persons  have  been  the  sufferers.] 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  hogs 
annually  packed  at  the  West  during  26  years  past : 


1874-5 . 5,537,124 

1812-3 . 5,456,004 

1873-4 . 5,383,810 

1871-2 . 4,782,403 

1862- 3 . 4,069,520 

1870-1 . 3,623,404 

1863- 4 . 3,261,105 

1861-2 . 2,S98,G6G 

1867- 3 . 2,78:  ,084 

1869-70 . 2,635.312 

1853-4 .  -....2,534,770 

1868- 9 . 2,499,873 

1855-6 . 2,489,302 


1866-7 . 3,490,791 

1858- 9 . 2‘4G5,552 

1864- 5 . 2,422,779 

1859- 60 . 2,350,322 

1857-8 . 2,210,778 

1852-3 . 2,201,110 

1861-2 . -.2,155,702 

1854-5 . 2,121,404 

1856-7 . 1,818,778 

1865- 6 . 1,785,956 

1849- 50 . 1,652,220 

1850- 1 . v . 1,332,867 

1851- 2 . 1,182,846 


Total  number  packed  in  26  years . 74,157,18’S 

Average  per  year .  2, 852, 200 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  past  winter’s  packing  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  nearly  2,684,924  the  average  for  the  past  26 
years.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
packed  the  past  winter  at  points  where  10,000  or 
more  were  reported  : 


Chicago,  Ill . 1, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

St.  Joe  A-  vicinity,  Mo. 

Peoria,  Ill . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Keokuk,  Iowa . 

Quincy,  Ill . 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa... 

Dubuque,  Iowa . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Sabula,  Iowa . 

Ottumwa,  Iowa . 

Terre  Haute,  Iowa _ 

Richmond,  Ind . 

Franklin,  Ind . 

Gosport,  Ind . 

Galena.  111., 


Circleville,  Ohio . 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 

Xenia,  Ohio . 

Muncie,  Ind . 

Charleston,  Ill . 


,690.348 

560,164 

462,246 

278,339 

273,118 

218.197 

117,050 

112,750 

80,266 

74,017 

73.500 
72,000 
55, SOS 
54,6.0 

53.500 
38,376 
37,318 
35,000 
32,000 
27,700 
27.406 
25,571 
24,000 
23,486 
20,000 
18,842 
18,100 
17,202 


Pekin,  Ill . 

Lawrence,  Kansas _ 

Washington  C.  H.,  O.. 

Greensburg,  Ind . 

Lacon,  Ill . . 

Evansville,  Ind . 

Delphi,  Ind . 

Columbus,  Ind . 

St.  Paul,  Minn, . 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Wilmington,  Ohio . . . . 

Hagerstown,  Ind . 

Martinsville,  Ind . 

Leavenworth,  Kan.. . . 

Canton,  Mo . 

Omaha,  Neb . . 

Lafayette,  Ind . 

Nashville,  Tenn. _ 

Chillicothe,  Ohio . 

New  Castle,  Ind . 

Wabash,  Ind . 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

Marior,  Ind . 

Ripley.  Ohio . 

Springfield,  Ill . 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

Barry.  Ill . 

Davenport,  Iowa . 


17,068 

17,000 

16,335 

15,907 

15.286 
15.160 
15,140 
15,077 
15,009 
14,474 

14.286 
14,250 
13,960 
13,751 
13,000 
13,000 
12,830 
12,300 
12,238 
11,685 
11,640 
11,296 
11,000 
11,000 
10,500 
10,150 
10,000 
10,000 


By  adding  the  amounts  in  this  last  table,  we 
have  the  following  numbers  by  States  : 


Illinois . 1,952,962 

Ohio .  751,091 

Missouri .  665,796 

Indiana .  545,765 

Iowa .  377,901 

Kentucky .  273,118 


Wisconsin .  248,197 

Michigan .  38,376 

Kansas .  30,751 

Minnesota .  15,000 

Nebraska .  13,000 

Tennessee .  12,300 


This  accounts  for  only  4,924,357  hogs  packed  in 
the  56  towns  enumerated,  leaving  612,867  for  towns 
packing  less  than  10,000,  in  the  different  States. 

The  comparative  average  net  weights  of  hogs, 
and  the  average  yield  of  lard  per  head,  for  the  two 
seasons,  1873-4  and  1874-5,  are  as  follows : 


1873-4  1874-  5 


Ohio. . 

Weight  of 
Hogi.  Lard. 

..  233.49  39.01 

Weigh  t  of 
Hogs.  Lard. 
222.73  39.36 

Indiana . 

..  207.22 

29.66 

208.80 

29.83 

Illinois . 

37.23 

213.76 

36.66 

Iowa . 

..  204.67 

33.88 

198.67 

33.52 

Missouri . 

..  207.01 

33.86 

189.74 

29.19 

Kansas . . . 

..  220.64 

35.83 

171.63 

25.43 

Wisconsin . 

..  210.89 

30.50 

212.48 

31.62 

Minnesota . 

..  229.36 

36.41 

237.46 

29.83 

Nebraska . 

. .  214.65 

34.59 

193.96 

26.88 

Kentucky . 

..  213.87 

29.66 

209.60 

29.70 

Tennessee  . 

. .  200.42 

31.16 

192.39 

29.20 

Michigan . 

..  234.02 

38.26 

234.27 

35.16 

Miscellaneous . 

..  207.94 

31.03 

197.08 

28.27 

General  Average. . . 

..  214.97 

35.02 

209.77 

34.20 

The  price  of  pork  per  100  lbs.  net,  for  the  two 
seasons,  wras  for  1873-4,  85.13,  and  for  1874-5, $8.33, 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  season  just  past  of 
$3.20  per  100  lbs.  The  average  value  of  lard  for 
the  two  years,  was  for  1873-4,  9c.,  and  for  1874-5, 
141c.  The  total  value  of  the  western  hog  crop, 
pork  and  lard  together,  was  as  follows  : 


Pork.  Lard.  Value. 

1874-5 .  1,167,639,457  11)9.  190,380,607  lbs.  $97,338,826 

1873-4 .  1,175,126,971  “  191,444,035  "  63,821,215 


Showing  an  increase  in  value  in  1874-5  of.. $33,5 11, fill 
all  of  which  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Western  States,  during  the  past  winter. 

The  quantity  of  corn  represented  by  these  aggre¬ 
gate  productions  of  pork  and  lard,  may  be  estimat¬ 
ed  very  nearly  by  taking  6  pounds  of  pork  as  an 
equivalent  of  one  bushel  of  corn.  On  this  reason¬ 
able  estimate,  the  quantity  of  corn  fed  would  be, 
in  1873-4,  227,584,596  bushels,  or  about  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  crop,  producing  an  average  value  of 
304c.  per  bushel,  and  in  1874-5,  226,513,932  bushels, 
or  something  over  a  quarter  of  last  year’s  deficient 
crop,  producing  an  average  value  of  50c.  per  bushel. 
The  stocks  of  hogs  on  hand  the  last  seasons  were, 
in  1873, 21,193,300  head ;  1874, 19,927,600  head  ;  1875, 
17,245,700  head.— The  large  falling  off  in  the  stock 
of  live  hogs  with  which  we  have  begun  the  present 
season,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  by  pork  producers. 
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The  Baldhead  Pigeon. 

The  portrait  given  herewith  is  one  of  a  “Bald- 
head,”  which  was  bred  in  1872,  from  a  blue  cock 
and  a  silver  hen,  and  is  an  extremely  good  specimen 
of  this  beautiful  class  of  pigeons.  This  bird  has 
won  many  first  prizes  in 
England,  amongst  which 
were  those  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Birmingham  ex¬ 
hibitions.  Baldheads  are  of 
Various  colors,  blue,  black, 
red,  yellow,  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  this  variety  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  amusement  with  many 
pigeon  fanciers,  both  here 
and  in  England.  By  care  in 
selecting  for  breeding,  they 
are  now  produced  in  great 
perfection  and  beauty.  They 
are  strong  flyers,  and  their 
absurd  antics  on  the  wing 
as  they  tumble  about  in  the 
air,  whirling  over  and  over, 
are  very  ludicrous.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  “  The  Coun¬ 
try,”  from  which  the  por¬ 
trait  is  selected,  states  that 
they  are  very  good  breeders, 
excellent  nurses  for  their 
young,  easy  to  keep,  and 
very  hardy,  living  in  perfect 
health  until  ten  to  twelve 
years  old.  These  birds  are 
becoming  more  popular 
than  they  have  hitherto 

been,  and  the  entries  of  Baldheads  in  the  pigeon 
shows,  gradually  increase  year  by  year.  That  they 
possess  a  certain  elegance  and  beauty  of  feather, 
sufficient  to  make  them  attractive  to  fanciers,  is 
readily  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration. 


Southdown,  Shropshire,  and  Oxfordshire  rams.  All 
this  stock  has  passed  through  last  winter,  not  only 
with  safety,  but  with  the  greatest  ease  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  is  now  in  the  best  condition.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  Cherokee  cattle  wintered  in  the  open 
prairie,  with  the  loss  of  only  five  yearlings,  and 
there  have  been  only  ten  days,  upon  which  the 


A  Western  Stock  Farm.— Horses. 

A  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  establishing  a  large 
stock  farm  upon  the  plains  in  the  western  part  of 
Kansas,  where  thor¬ 
ough-bred  stock  of 
the  finest  character 
should  be  kept, would 
have  seemed  too  ab¬ 
surd  for  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  But  the 
experience  of  the 
past  few  years  has 
greatly  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the 
climate  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  those  vast 
areas  of  laud,  which 
are  covered  with  a 
perennial  growth  of 
grass  of  the  most 
nutritious  character. 

Two  years  ago  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Ellis 
Co.,  Kansas,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  George 
Grant,  and  stocked 
with  a  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  as 
an  experiment.  The 
first  winter’s  experi¬ 
ence  proved  that 
there  was  no  reason 
why  the  enterprise 
should  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  next 
season  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  to 
the  stock.  Some  fine 
Short-horn  and  poll¬ 
ed  Angus  bulls  were 

added  to  the  herd,  and  the  flocks  were  increased  to 
7,000  head  of  native  ewes,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  thorough-bred  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 


THE  BALDHEAD  PIGEON. 

thorough-bred  cattle  have  not  pastured  in  the  open 
fields  ;  these  were  the  only  days  upon  which  the 
less  hardy  cattle  needed  shelter.  The  sheep  have 
improved  remarkably  in  health,  and  there  has  been 
no  appearance  of  disease  of  any  kind.  The  half- 
bred  lambs  yield  a  greatly  improved  fleece ;  the 
fleece  of  the  half-bred  Leicester  being  of  the 
best  quality,  although  not  of  the  greatest  length. 
The  samples  of  wool  which  we  have  inspected,  are 
of  good  quality,  and  rare  evenness.  The  Lincoln 
cross  produces  a  long,  coarse,  combing-wool ;  the 


ported  stallion  for  use  upon  the  farm.  This  is 
Flodden,  a  bay  horse,  7  years  old,  sired  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Thormanby,  whose  death  recently  occurred 
in  England.  A  portrait  of  Flodden  accompanies 
this  article.  Flodden’s  pedigree  includes  Bay  Mid¬ 
dleton,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1836  ;  Trumpater, 
who  was  the  sire  of  seventy  winners,  King  Herod, 
who  produced  497  winners, 
whose  prizes  amounted  to 
over  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  some  other  famous 
horses.  The  introduction 
of  this  stock,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  settlement  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  of  land  owned 
by  Mr.  Grant,  are  of  great 
benefit  to  the  State,  and  to 
all  the  territory  adjacent, 
which  is  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  of  climate.  The 
crops  grown  are  chiefly  rye, 
oats,  and  lucern ;  of  the 
last  300  acres  will  be  sown 
the  present  season.  A  con¬ 
siderable  town,  named  Vic¬ 
toria,  has  grown  up  in  the 
center  of  Mr.  Grant’s  tract, 
and  some  fine  residences  of 
sandstone,  which  is  plenti- 
i1)  ful  in  the  neighborhood, 
li  have  been  built.  The  lo¬ 
cality  is  watered  by  the 
Victoria  river,  and  abund¬ 
ant  water  is  procured  from 
wells  at  a  depth  of  16  to  40 
feet.  These  plains,  which 
have  fed  countless  buffaloes 
for  centuries,  and  are  covered  with  the  buffalo- 
grass,  afford  fine  pasturage  for  stock,  but  are  not 
suited  for  general  cultivation,  or  ordinary  farming. 


“  FLODDEN.”— OWNED  BY  GEORGE  GRANT. 

wool  of  the  Cotswold  cross  is  finer,  and  that  of  the 
Leicester  cross  is  finest.  In  addition  to  this  stock, 
Mr.  Grant  has  procured  a  fine  thorough-bred  im¬ 


Thinning  Corn. — Prof.  Roberts,  of  the  Cornell 
University  made  some  experiments  in  growing  com 
upon  the  College  farm  last  season,  the  results  of 
which  are  valuable.  He  planted  three  plots  of 
three-sixteenths  of  an  acre  each  with  corn,  and 
thinned  the  hills  in  one  lot  to  three  stalks,  another  to 
four  stalks  to  a  hill ; 
the  third  was  not 
thinned.  The  first 
plot  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  160  bushels, 
the  second  125  bush¬ 
els,  and  the  thirl 
106  bushels  (of  ears) 
to  the  acre.  Mr. 
Roberts  states,  as  the 
result  of  many  ex¬ 
periments  prior  to 
these,  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College, 
that  the  heaviest 
crops  of  com  were 
made  by  growing 
three  stalks  to  a  hill, 
and  that  two  stalks 
to  a  hill  will  produce 
more  com  than  five 
stalks.  If  every  stalk 
produces  an  ear,  and 
com  is  planted  three 
feet  apart  each  way, 
there  will  be  nearly 
100  bushels  of  shelled 
grain  per  acre.  To 
grow  maximum  crops 
of  com  then,  it  is 
only  necessary  to 
grow  one  ear  upon  a 
stalk,  and  ears  of 
such  a  size  that  a 
hundred  of  them  will 
make  a  bushel  of 
grain.  In  view  of  this 
it  is  strange  that  with  so  prolific  a  grain  as  com,  a 
yield  of  100  bushels  per  acre  should  be  considered 
as  something  almost  impossible  to  be  obtained. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. — No.  136. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

“  I  do  not  understand,”  said  the  Judge,  “your 
position  in  regard  to  clover.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  on  the  witness  stand  with  a  good  farmer  to 
prompt  a  sharp  lawyer  in  examining  you.  In  your 
direct  testimony  you  say  ‘  clover  is  the  grand  reno¬ 
vating  crop  of  American  agriculture  !  ’  ‘  Raise 

your  own  clover-seed  and  sow  it  with  unsparing 
hand  ?  ’  ‘  You  should  never  sow  wheat  without 
seeding  it  down  to  clover.’  Nay,  more,”  said  the 
Judge,  “  you  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  is 
not  enough,  and  that  instead  of  the  common  rota¬ 
tion,  corn,  barley,  and  wheat,  you  would  seed  the 
barley  with  clover.  You  tell  us  that  to  grow  a 
maximum  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  the  one  chief 
thing  that  the  soil  requires  is  nitrogen.  You  tell 
us  that  a  crop  of  clover  contains  three  or  four  times 
as  much  nitrogen  as  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  and 
that  when  we  grow  a  crop  of  clover  and  plow  it 
under  or  feed  it  out  on  the  land,  the  soil  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  what  wheat  and  barley  so  much  need, 
nitrogen.  Now  all  this  is  clear  enough,  and  I 
thought  I  understood  your  views.  But  on  your 
cross  examination  you  say  ‘  Clover  cannot  create 
nitrogen,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  gets  it 
from  the  atmosphere.’  You  were  then  asked  this 
question  :  ‘  Suppose  you  had  a  field  of  wheat,  half 
of  which  was  seeded  down  with  clover,  after  the 
wheat  was  off,  the  half  where  there  was  no  clover 
was  plowed.  On  the  other  half  the  clover  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  without  being  pastured.  It  grew  so 
large  in  the  fall  that  some  of  the  clover  plants 
headed  out.  The  frost  of  winter  cut  down  this 
clover,  and  it  formed  a  mat  of  manure  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  next  spring  the  other  half  was  plowed 
again,  and  summer  fallowed  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  The  clover  on  the  other  half  was  allowed  to 
grow,  and  did  grow  very  large  and  rank.  The  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  June  this  heavy  crop  of  clover  was 
plowed  under,  and  the  land  was  kept  mellow  and 
free  from  weeds  by  the  free  use  of  the  cultivator 
and  harrows,  and  finally  the  whole  field  was  sown 
to  wheat  in  September.’  Now  which  of  those  two 
parts  of  this  field  would  be  likely  to  produce  the 
best  crop  of  wheat?  The  question,”  continued 
the  Judge,  “  was  plain  and  well  put,  but  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  a  direct  answer  from  you.  You  want¬ 
ed  to  qualify.  You  said  a  good  deal  would  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  soil.  If  it  was  a  light  sand 
or  sandy  loam,  you  thought  the  half  where  the 
clover  was  plowed  under  would  produce  much  the 
best  wheat,  but  if  it  was  a  heavy  clay  you  thought 
perhaps  the  summer  fallow  would  give  tne  largest 
yield.  You  did  not  know.  You  talked  about  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  clover  in  ameliorating  and 
lightening  this  heavy  clay.  You  thought  the  clover 
might  keep  it  warmer  and  drier,  and  that  on  the 
whole  the  chances  were  in  favor  of  the  half  which 
had  grown  the  clover.  Still  you  would  not  say.” 

“  You  were  then  asked  how  much  nitrogen  such 
a  crop  of  clover,  taking  roots  and  all,  would  con¬ 
tain.  You  replied,  ‘  If  the  growth  in  the  fall  which 
rotted  on  the  ground,  and  the  growth  in  the  spring 
with  the  roots,  were  equal,  taken  altogether,  to 
four  tons  of  clover  hay,  then  the  crop  would  con¬ 
tain  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  ’  ”  “You  were 
then  asked  how  much  nitrogen  a  crop  of  wheat  of 
50  bushels  per  acre  would  contain?  You  said, 
'  Wheat  contained  1.80  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and 
wheat  straw  0.65  per  cent.’  You  said  furthermore 
that  such  a  crop  of  wheat  would  give  at  least  100 
lbs.  of  straw  to  each  bushel  of  wheat,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  crop  would  contain  51  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
in  the  grain,  and  321  lbs.  in  the  straw,  or  the  whole 
crop  of  wheat  of  50  bushels  per  acre  would  contain 
861  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  You  said  such  a  crop  of  clo¬ 
ver  contained  nitrogen  enough,  (200  lbs.),  for  three 
crops  of  wheat  and  straw  of  38  bushels  per  acre. 
And  you  had  before  said  that  nitrogen  was  the 
chief  thing  which  we  required  to  grow  large  crops 
of  wheat,  worth  in  fact,  from  25  to  30  cents  per  lb. 
And  yet  you  hesitate  to  say  whether  the  part  of  the 
field  on  which  this  large  crop  of  clover  was  plowed 
under  as  manure,  would  or  would  not  produce  a 


greater  crop  of  wheat  than  the  other  half  where  no 
clover  was  plowed  under,  and  no  manure  of  any 
kind  applied.” 

“  If  you  will  allow  me,”  I  said,  “I  will  explain.” — 
But  the  Judge  stopped  me.  “  Answer  the  questions, 
sir,  which  are  put  to  you.  You  admit  that  you  have 
plowed  under  clover  and  roots  which  contain  200 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Now  please  say,  yes  or 
no,  whether  that  soil  does  not  contain  200  lbs.  more 
nitrogen  per  acre  than  the  land  where  no  clover 
was  grown  or  plowed  under  ?  ” — “  No.” 

At  this  answer  the  Judge,  the  Squire,  the  Deacon, 
and  the  Doctor  had  hard  work  to  repress  their  sur¬ 
prise  and  indignation.  They  thought  I  was  trifling 
with  them.  And  the  Judge  asked  in  a  severe  tone, 
“  What,  then,  has  become  of  this  200  lbs.  of  ni¬ 
trogen?  ” — “  It  is  in  the  soil.” — “And  yet  you  say 
the  soil  does  not  contain  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  You 
plow  under  clover  containing  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
and  you  say  it  is  then  in  the  soil  ?  ” — “  Yes.  Some 
of  it  still  undecomposed  in  the  clover,  and  some 
mixed  with  the  soil.  I  do  not  suppose  there  has 
been  any  of  it  lost.” — “Please  explain  yourself, 
sir,”  said  the  Judge,  with  a  frown. — “  That  is  what 
1  have  been  trying  to  do  for  some  time,  but  you 
stopped  me.  If  I  take  $200  out  of  my  left  hand 
pocket  and  put  it  into  the  right  hand  pocket,  1  be¬ 
come  no  richer  by  the  change.  I  have  not  got  8200 
more  money,  and  yet  I  have  just  put  $200  into  my 
pocket.  And  so  if  a  crop  of  clover  takes  200  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  out  of  the  soil  and  you  plow  under  the 
clover,  the  soil  becomes  no  richer  in  nitrogen  by 
the  operation.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  Squire,  “why  then  do  you  ad¬ 
vocate  growing  clover  ?  Why  do  you  call  it  the 
great  renovating  crop  of  American  agriculture  ?  ” — 

I  speak  of  it  as  the  great  renovating  crop  of  our 
agriculture,  because  it  seems  specially  suited  to  our 
climate  and  circumstances  ;  and  because,  especially 
on  our  limestone  soils,  it  grows  with  astonishing 
vigor.  If  our  land  is  dry,  clean,  and  wrell  cultiva¬ 
ted,  we  can  often  grow  large  crops  of  clover  with 
no  manure  except  a  bushel  or  two  of  plaster  per 
acre.  The  turnip  has  been  called  the  great  reno¬ 
vating  crop  of  British  agriculture,  its  sheet-anchor. 
But  it  is  a  crop  which  requires  a  large  outlay  in  la¬ 
bor  and  manure.  On  many  English  farms,  no 
matter  how  heavily  they  are  manured,  clover  can 
seldom  be  grown  to  advantage  oftener  than  once 
in  six,  eight,  or  ten  years.  It  may  be  so  here  in 
time,  but  as  long  as  I  can  grow  good  crops  of  clo¬ 
ver,  I  shall  continue  to  do  so.” 

“  Never  mind  all  that,”  said  the  Judge,  “  tell  us 
why  you  would  grow  clover  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
riching  the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  cereals  with  nitrogen  when  you 
say  that  the  clover  returns  to  the  soil  no  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  it  had  taken  out  of  the  soil  ?  ” — “  Be¬ 
cause  experience,  observation,  actual  experiment, 
and  true  science,  all  tend  to  show  that  a  crop  of 
clover,  when  plowed  under  or  fed  off  on  the  land, 
actually  does  enrich  the  soil  for  wheat  and  barley, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  for  oats,  rye,  corn,  and  pota¬ 
toes  also.” 

“Now  you  are  getting  on  to  one  side  of  the 
question.  We,  too,  know  that  clover  enriches  the 
land.  We  think  it  does  so  by  getting  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere.  But  you  deny  this.” — “I 
say  it  is  not  proven.  The  facts  are  all  the  other 
way,  and  are  susceptible  of  another  and  very  differ¬ 
ent  explanation.  I  believe  in  clover.  I  grow  more 
of  it  than  any  of  you.  But  your  theory  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  will  not  bear  the  slightest  examination.  It 
will  not  hold  water.  And  an  erroneous  theory,  espe¬ 
cially  a  fundamental  one  like  this,  leads  to  grave 
errors  in  practice.  Farmers  sometimes  grow  clover, 
make  it  into  hay,  and  sell  it,  the  clover  roots  help 
them  to  grow  a  fair  crop  of  wheat.  This  they  sell ; 
and  they  sell  corn,  and  oats,  and  barley,  and  pota¬ 
toes, and  timothy  hay.  They  say,  1  If  we  do  run  down 
our  land  we  can  easily  bring  it  up  again  by  growing 
clover.’  They  make  a  sad  mistake.  Clover  is  a 
crop  for  the  good  farmer,  not  for  the  poor  farmer. 
It  gathers  up  and  utilizes  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  etc.,  already  in  the  soil.  It  does  not 
get  them  from  the  atmosphere.” 

“  Go  on  with  your  explanation,  sir,”  said  the 


J udge. — “  The  Deacon  and  I  have  talked  this  matter 
over  again  and  again.” — “Never  mind  what  you 
have  said  to  the  Deacon.  Keep  to  the  point.  We 
want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  subject.  Let  me 
ask  you  again,  why,  if  clover  does  not  get  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  from  the  atmosphere, 
you  so  persistently  advise  it  as  a  renovating  crop?” 

“Because  clover  saves  these  important  elements 
of  plant-food  from  running  to  waste.  They  are  in 
the  land.  A  certain  amount  of  them  are  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  which  always  exists  in  the 
soil.  Wheat,  and  barley,  and  probably  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  grass,  require  a  stronger  solution  than 
clover.  We  know  that  wheat  often  yields  only  half 
a  crop,  simply  because  it  cannot  find  in  the  soil 
sufficient  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  yet  clo¬ 
ver,  on  the  same  soil,  finds  much  more  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  than  is  required 
to  produce  the  heaviest  crop  of  wheat.  And 
so  I  say  grow  as  much  clover  as  possible,  and 
either  plow  it  under  or  feed  it  on  the  land  ;  or 
make  it  into  hay,  feed  it  to  cows,  sheep,  horses, 
or  hogs,  and  take  back  the  mauure  to  the  land. 
Then  the  wheat,  barley,  and  other  crops  can  get 
hold  of  the  plant-food  which  they  require. 
When  you  plow  under  a  crop  of  clover  you  do 
not  increase  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  etc.,  in  the  soil.  It  was  there  before 
the  clover  grew.  But  you  concentrate  these  im¬ 
portant  fertilizing  substances.  You  gather  them 
up  into  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  the  clover, 
and  when  these  decay  in  the  soil  the  roots  of  wheat, 
barley,  etc.,  can  find  food  rich  enough  for  the  rapid 
and  healthy  growth  of  these  crops.” 

Two  years  ago,  the  Deacon  and  I  were  talking 
about  Mr.  Lawes’  remarkable  experiments  on  bar¬ 
ley.  (Walks  and  Talks  in  American  Agriculturist, 
1873,  page  134.)  He  has  now  grown  23  crops  of 
barley  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  Two  plots 
have  been  left  continuously  without  manure  of  any 
kind.  The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  most 
important  results  : 


Average  yield  per 
MANURES  PER  ACRE.  acre  for  23  years.. 

1.  No  Manure . 21  bush. 

2.  Superphosphate  of  Lime . 21}  “ 

3.  Superphosphate  and  Ammonia  or  Nitrate  of 

Soda . 49  “ 

4.  Superphosphate  and  Ammonia  and  Salts  of 

Potash,  Soda,  and  Magnesia . 48}  “ 

5.  14  Tons  Barnyard  Manure . 48}  “ 


This  little  table  is  worthy  of  much  more  consid 
eration  than  we  can  now  give  it.  I  must  be  very 
brief.  Look  first  at  No.  2  and  No.  3.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  plots  is  that  No.  3  has  had 
about  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  applied  annually  per  acre 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda.  This  has  doubled  the  crop.  Then  look  at 
No.  5.  The  14  tons  of  manure  applied  each  year 
contains  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  an  exces¬ 
sive  abundance  of  every  element  of  plant-food,  and 
yet  we  get  no  more  barley  than  from  No.  3.  In 
other  words,  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  an  available  con¬ 
dition,  give  as  great  a  crop  as  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
in  barnyard  manure.  The  crop  of  barley  in  grain 
and  straw,  on  plot  3  and  on  plot  5,  removes  from 
each  acre  about  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  annum.  So 
that  in  the  23  years,  there  has  been  applied  to  plot 
3,  1,150  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  crops  grown 
have  taken  out  575  lbs.,  and  there  has  been  left  in 
the  soil  575  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  On  plot  5 
there  has  been  applied  4,600  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  The 
crops  have  removed  575  lbs.,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  4,025  lbs.  of  nitrogen  left  in  the  soil. 

Now  recollect  that  100  lbs.  of  available  nitrogen 
per  acre  would  make  the  land  so  rich  that  the  crop 
would  probably  be  “as  flat  as  a  pancake.”  But 
the  enormous  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  has  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  soil  from  the  annual  application  of 
14  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  produces  no  over  lux¬ 
uriance  of  growth,  and  in  fact  gives  a  no  larger 
crop  now  than  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

What  has  become  of  this  4,025  lbs.  of  nitrogen  ? 
Mr.  Lawes  has  shown  that  a  portion  of  it  is  washed 
out  by  rains.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  large 
amount  lying  in  the  soil,  in  such  a  form  that  barley 
and  wheat  cannot  take  it  up.  But  clover  can  take  it 
up.  At  any  rate  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
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wheat  and  barley.  The  Deacon  suggested  this  idea 
two  years  ago.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lawes  has  given  us  the  results  of  an  interesting 
experiment  which  shows  that  the  Deacon  was  right. 

The  field  on  which  this  experiment  was  made  has 
been  cropped  as  follows :  1864,  red  clover ;  1865, 
wheat,  with  artificial  manures  ;  1866,  mangles,  with 
dung  and  artificial  manures,  crop  removed  from 
the  land  ;  1867,  wheat,  unmanured  ;  1868,  oats,  with 
artificial  manures  ;  1869,  ’70,  ’71,  ’72,  barley  with 
artificial  manures.  In  1872  half  the  field  was  seeded 
down  with  clover  on  the  barley.  In  1873,  the  half 
not  seeded  dowu  was  sown  to  barley  again,  but 
without  manure.  The  other  half  was  in  clover. 
The  barley  yielded  31  bushels  per  acre.  The  clover 
yielded  3  tons  and  48  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre.  The 
next  year,  1874,  the  whole  field  was  again  sown  to 
barley  without  manure  of  any  kind.  The  yield 
after  the  barley  was  321  bushels  per  acre  ;  after  the 
clover,  58  bushels  per  acre. 

This  result  pleases  the  Deacon,  and  ought  to  re¬ 
joice  the  heart  of  George  Geddes.  The  3  tons  of 
clover  hay  have  taken  out  of  the  soil  150  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  This  hay,  fed  to  sheep,  or  cows,  or 
horses,  would  give  us  manure  containing  about  140 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  as  much  as  is  contained  in  five 
or  six  large  crops  of  wheat  or  barley.  And  the 
nitrogen  left  in  the  roots  of  the  clover  gave  an  in¬ 
crease  of  251  bushels  of  barley  per  acre. 

May  I  not  be  excused,  therefore,  for  so  repeat¬ 
edly  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  growing  clover 
and  consuming  it  on  the  farm  ?  We  get  in  the  two 
years  from  this  field,  631  bushels  of  barley  per  acre, 
when  barley  is  sown  after  barley  ;  and  58  bushels  of 
barley  on  the  other  half,  and  3  tons  of  clover  hay. 
Surely  3  tons  of  clover  hay  is  worth  much  more 
than  51  bushels  of  barley.  But  do  not  sell  the  clo¬ 
ver  hay.  I  have  not  time  now  to  say  why,  but  do 
not  do  it.  One  more  remark  and  I  have  done.  In¬ 
stead  of  sowing  wheat  after  barley,  as  most  of  us 
here  do,  seed  the  barley  down  with  clover.  We 
shall  never  get  rich  by  growing  half  crops  of  wheat 
and  exporting  them  to  Europe.  Better  grow  more 
clover  and  raise  more  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  wool. 

We  have  had  “good  luck  ”  with  our  lambs  this 
spring.  I  do  not  like  the  word,  but  there  seems  to 
be  more  or  less  “luck  ”  about  getting  good  lambs. 
There  is  a  cause  for  it,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  out  why  lambs  come  weak  in  one  case,  and 
6trong  and  vigorous  in  another.  I  have  always  had 
the  strongest  and  healthiest  grade  lambs.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  losing  more  than  one  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  that  was  an  accident.  But  we  have 
always  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  thorough¬ 
breds.  The  grades  would  in  all  cases  get  up  in  a 
few  minutes  and  take  care  of  themselves.  With 
the  thoroughbreds  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary 
to  turn  up  the  ewe  and  let  the  lamb  lie  down,  while 
we  held  his  head  to  the  teat  and  pressed  a  little 
milk  into  his  mouth  before  he  would  suck.  These 
sheep  are  high  bred.  They  have  for  generations 
had  all  their  wants  supplied.  The  object  of  the 
breeder  has  been  to  get  sheep  with  little  offal.  He 
wanted  as  little  as  possible  of  the  force  or  energy 
of  the  lambs  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  to  convert  the  food  into  mutton  and  wool. 
He  succeeded  to  an  extent  which  is  truly  astonish¬ 
ing  to  any  one  who  has  not  studied  the  subject. 
We  can  easily  get  a  lamb  to  grow  as  much  in  six 
months  as  many  common  sheep  do  in  three  years. 
If  the  lambs  are  a  little  “stupid,”  we  must  bear 
with  them.  We  have  made  them  what  they  are. 
If  a  farmer  is  not  prepared  to  give  them  the  neces¬ 
sary  care,  he  should  not  raise  “improved”  thor¬ 
oughbreds.  For  my  part  I  like  the  business.  I 
like  to  feel  that  these  animals  are  artificial  produc¬ 
tions,  and  that  they  need  intelligent  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  I  like  to  see  them  grow.  I  like  to  sell  a 
lamb  for  $50,  and  to  feel  that  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
farmer  he  can  be  made  to  bring  back  ten  times  the 
money.  I  have  thought  of  all  this  when  I  have 
been  sitting  up  at  night  with  a  ewe  and  “  fussing” 
over  a  weak  or  chilled  lamb.  Randall  says  lambs 
that  will  not  take  care  of  themselves  should  be 
suffered  to  die.  This  would  be  a  good  theory  if 
eur  object  was  to  get  slow-growing,  hardy  sheep, 
that  produce  nothing  but  wool,  and  little  of  that. 


It  ought  to  be  understood  that  these  high  bred 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  cannot  be  raised  as  easily  as 
common  stock.  “Why,  then,  do  we  want  them  ?  ” 
We  want  them  to  cross  with  common  stock.  Take 
a  common  sow  and  breed  her  to  a  high-bred  boar, 
and  you  will  get  pigs  hardier  and  healthier  than  if 
you  used  a  boar  of  no  breed  or  pedigree,  and  the 
pigs  will  be  worth  at  least  a  dollar  a  head  more  at 
weaning  time,  and  from  $5  to  810  more,  with  the 
same  feed,  at  killing  time.  In  a  large  herd,  or  if 
the  neighbors  patronize  him,  such  a  boar  may  be 
the  father  of  a  thousand  pigs.  I  do  not  say  it  pays 
the  breeder  to  raise  such  a  pig,  but  I  am  sure  it 
pays  to  use  him  after  he  is  raised.  And  so  with 
sheep,  I  do  not  want  anything  better,  hardier,  or 
healthier  than  such  grade  Cotswold-Merinoes  as  I 
have  been  raising  for  five  or  six  years.  I  do  not 
want  better  mutton,  and  the  wool  brings  a  higher 
price  than  any  other.  The  Deacon  was  looking  at 
my  flock  the  other  day.  We  have  six  or  eight  of 
the  old  Merino  ewes  still  left.  We  call  them  the 
grandmothers.  “  There,  Deacon,”  I  said.  “  is  the 
grandmother ;  there  the  mother,  and  there  the  son. 
The  son  is  not  quite  a  year  old.  Let  us  put  him  on 
the  scales.”  We  caught  him  and  examined  his 
wool.  He  has  two  crosses  of  Cotswold  blood,  the 
fleece  is  close  and  heavy,  nearly  as  long,  and  some¬ 
what  finer  than  the  thorough-breds.  The  Deacon 
thought  he  would  weigh  150  lbs.  We  put  him  on 
the  scales,  and  he  weighed  plump  165  lbs.  at  less 
than  a  year  old. 

We  then  caught  a  two-year  old  grade  ewe,  a  per¬ 
fect  beauty.  Her  grandmother  was  a  Michigan 
sheep,  with  probably  some  Leicester  blood  in  her. 
A  common  sheep  that  cost  me  3  cents  a  lb.  Per¬ 
haps  she  weighed  80  or  90  lbs.  The  mother  was 
sired  by  a  tliorough-bred  Cotswold,  and  this  ewe 
also  ;  so  that  she  has  75  percent  of  Cotswold  blood, 
and  25  per  cent  of  common  Leicester-Merino.  She 
pulled  down  the  scales  at  202  lbs.,  and  she  has  had 
precisely  the  same  feed  as  the  “  grandmother,” 
which  will  not  weigh  more  than  75  or  80  lbs. 


A  corespondent  at  Union,  Oregon,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  the  editor  refers  the  let¬ 
ter  to  me.  The  letter  says  :  “  Times  are  dull  here  ; 
farm  produce  is  low,  wheat  50  cents  a  bushel,  and 
other  crops  in  proportion.  One  of  the  principal 
ways  for  farmers  to  raise  cash  is  to  breed  and  fatten 
hogs  to  sell  to  Chinamen,  who  work  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mining  camps.  The  Chinamen  must  buy 
the  hogs  alive,  and  prefer  small  ones,  from  75  to 
150  lbs.  We  propose  to  go  into  the  business  of 
raising  such  pigs,  and  submit  our  plan  to  you  for 
your  advice.  Have  the  sows  come  in  say  first  of 
March.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  wean, 
put  them  up  and  feed  them  all  they  will  eat  of 
milk,  grain,  etc.,  until  about  the  15th  of  July,  or 
harvest  time,  when  they  should  bring  a  good  price. 
Have  the  sows  come  in  again  early  enough  in  the 
fall  for  the  young  pigs  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
stubbles,  where  they  can  run  as  long  as  they  do 
well.  Then  shut  up  to  fatten  on  barley,  cooked  or 
ground,  until  about  the  1st  of  March,  when  they 
bring  the  best  price  in  the  China  market.  We  shall 
use  a  thoroughbred  boar  on  common  sows.  What 
should  such  pigs  weigh,  and  how  much  would  they 
consume,  and  what  do  you  think  of  our  plan  ? 
Farmers  say  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  in  hogs 
at  present  prices,  we  think  if  the  common  way  of 
feeding  and  breeding  will  pay,  ours  certainly  will.” 
You  d'  not  say  what  such  choice  pigs  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  raise  will  bring  in  the  “  China  ”  market.  If 
“  John  ”  knows  what  good  pork  is — and  we  sus¬ 
pect  he  does — and  is  willing  to  pay  what  it  is  worth 
as  compared  with  the  pork  from  semi-wild  or  half- 
neglected  hogs,  we  think  there  is  money  in  the 
business.  But  you  will  want  a  good  man  to  take 
care  of  the  pigs.  Much  will  depend  on  this.  If 
you  keep,  say  50  breeding  sows,  it  will  require  the 
entire  time  of  a  man,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  he 
should  have  a  bright  boy  to  help  him  look  after  the 
sows  with  the  young  pigs.  Your  March  pigs  should 
weigh  from  75  to  100  lbs.  in  July.  The  pigs  after 
weaning,  will  eat,  at  two  months  old,  about  one 
pound  each  per  day  of  corn,  barley,  or  wheat.  Two 
weeks  later,  they  will  eat  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
each  per  day,  and  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  they 


will  probably  consume  on  the  average  from  2  to  2£ 
lbs.  each  per  day.  The  more  you  can  get  them  to 
eat,  the  better.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to 
cook  the  food  and  to  feed  it  with  good  judgment. 
For  instance,  you  will  probably  be  short  of  milk, 
and  you  must  use  the  little  you  have  to  induce  the 
pigs  to  eat  an  extra  quantity  of  food.  My  own  plan 
is  to  feed  all  the  cooked  corn  meal  and  middlings 
the  pigs  will  eat,  and  then  after  they  have  taken  all 
they  will  of  this  food,  give  them  some  more  cooked 
mush  mixed  with  a  little  milk.  You  should  get  a 
very  fine  boned  high-bred  boar,  such  as  the  Suffolk, 
Essex,  or  small  Berkshire,  and  probably  it  will  re¬ 
quire  two  or  three  crosses  from  your  common  sows 
before  you  get  pigs  as  fine  as  the  Chinamen  have 
been  accustomed  to.  But  even  the  first  cross  will 
be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  common  hog.  The 
improved  breeds  of  pigs  owe  much  of  their  early 
maturity,  smallness  of  bone,  and  offal,  and  fattening 
qualities,  to  an  infusion  of  Chinese  blood.  It  re¬ 
duced  the  size,  but  improved  the  quality  of  the 
coarse  old  fashioned  English  hog. 


The  Farm  Blacksmith-Shop. 


A  well  appointed  blacksmith-shop  for  farm  work 
can  be  procured  for  about  $50.  This  may  consist 
of  a  portable  forge,  an  anvil,  a  vise,  and  the  usuai 
hammers,  tongs,  etc.,  which  form  the  kit  of  tools. 
With  these  a  farmer  may  make  a  bolt,  or  a  nut,  or 
mend  a  chain,  or  do  any  of  those  small  repairs 
which  are  continually  needed  upon  a  farm.  Now 
that  machinery  is  coming  into  such  extensive  use, 
the  means  of  repairing  any  trifling  break,  or  re¬ 
placing  a  lost  bolt  or  nut,  must  of  necessity  be  at 
hand.  To  have  a  mower,  a  reaper,  or  a  threshing 
machine,  break  down  when  the  hurry  of  work  is  at 
the  greatest,  may  frequently  occasion  a  loss  equal 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  appliances  for 
making  an  immediate  repair  at  home.  We  have 
known  a  farmer  in  such  a  case  to  mount  a  horse 
and  ride  several  miles  to  get  a  bolt  made,  that 
could  have  been  made  at  home  in  ten  minutes,  if 
the  means  were  ready,  meanwhile  a  dozen  men 
and  eight  or  ten  horses  were  idle  for  half  a  day. 
The  same  will  apply  to  country  mills,  both  saw  and 
grist  mills,  which  are  often  disabled  for  half  a  day 
or  more  by  some  trifling  mishap,  the  real  cost  of 
which  is  nothing  as  compared  to  the  indirect 
damage  from  delay.  Some  years  ago  portable 
forges  were  introduced  chiefly  for  army  use,  but 
they  were  found  of  such  great  value  that  they  were 
speedily  adopted  by  mining  explorers,  railway  en¬ 
gineers,  lumberers  in  the  back  woods,  and  others 
who  needed  light  work  done  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
and  liqve  also  found  their  way  into  farm  work¬ 
shops.  At  least,  having  found  their  value  in  all 
the  first  mentioned  cases,  the  writer  found  one  in¬ 
dispensable  in  his  farm  work-shop,  and  certainly 
saved  its  cost  in  one  year’s  use.  Within  the  past 
year  or  two  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
these  forges ;  a  rotary  fan,  instead  of  a  bellows, 
has  been  affixed  to  them,  and  our  illustrations  (figs. 
1  and  2)  exhibit  them  as  they  are  now  made  by  the 
Empire  Forge  Company,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  That 
shown  in  fig.  1  costs  but  $27,  and  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  one  for  farm  use,  or  for  light  mechanical 
work.  It  is  of  such  obvious  value  to  the  farmer 
that  we  apprehend  it  is  because  they,  as  well  as  their 
low  cost,  are  not  widely  known,  that  almost  every 
farm  work-shop  has  not  one.  This  cheap  force 
(No.  10)  is  made  very  light  but  strong,  with  wrought 
iron  legs,  and  can  be  readily  lifted  and  carried  from 
place  to  place.  It  weighs  90  pounds.  The  blast  is 
supplied  by  a  geared  rotary  blower,  and  a  welding 
heat  can  be  got  up  in  a  very  short  time.  There  are 
no  belts  or  leather  to  become  hardened,  cracked, 
and  useless,  by  exposure.  It  may  be  carried  into 
the  field  along  with  the  reaper,  or  into  the  quarry, 
or  the  clearing,  where  drills  have  to  be  sharpened, 
and  may  be  left  out  of  doors  without  injury.  The 
wearing  parts  are  made  of  bronze,  and  have  not  re¬ 
quired  replacing  after  many  years  of  work.  Fig.  2 
is  a  larger  forge  (No.  11),  made  of  cast-iron,  with 
closed  top  and  doors  to  shut  around  the  fire,  and 
to  which  a  stove-pipe  may  be  affixed  to  carry  off 
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sparks  and  prevent  danger  from  fire.  This  is  a 
very  desirable  forge,  as  it  may  be  attached  to  a 
chimney  in  the  work-shop,  and  may  be  used  near  a 
bam  at  any  season  without  the  slightest  danger.  It 


Fig.  1.— SMALL  FORGE  (No.  10). 


•weighs  160  pounds,  and  costs  $35.  It  may  be  had 
with  a  tight  and  loose  pulley,  to  be  run  by  horse¬ 
power  as  well  as  by  hand.  The  blast  of  these 
forges  is  strong  enough  to  burn  either  charcoal,  or 
anthracite,  or  bituminous  coal,  as  may  be  convenient 


Fig.  2.—  LARGER  FORGE  (No.  11). 


to  procure.  The  other  large  furniture  of  the  shop 
should  be  an  anvil  and  a  vise.  These  are  as  in¬ 
dispensable  as  the  forge,  and  are  useful  for  much 
work  that  does  not  need  a  fire.  Small  anvils  and 
vises  for  farm  use  are  made  by  Messrs.  Fisher  & 
Norris,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  The 
vise  to  be  preferred  is  the 
“parallel  leg”  vise,  shown  at 
fig.  3,  which  always  takes  a  firm 
square  grip,  whether  the  object 
held  is  large  or  small.  It  can 
be  fastened  to  the  work-bench 
by  bolts,  and  a  small  size  costs 
$8.00.  The  anvils  used  should 
be  chosen  for  their  solidity  and 
the  excellence  of  the  face.  Upon 
this  latter  greatly  depends  the 
ease  with  which  work  may  he 
done  upon  it,  as  a  light  hammer 
will  do  as  much  work  upon  a  good 
anvil,  as  a  heavier  one  upon  a 
poor  one.  These  anvils  are  from  10  lbs.  weight, 
costing  $3.50,  up  to  90  lbs.,  costing  $10.50,  for  light 
work,  and  from  100  to  800  lbs.  for  heavy  work. 


Warming  Milk  for 

At  the  various  dairymen’s  conventions  every  de¬ 
vice  that  promises  to  increase  the  yield  of  butter, 
or  improve  its  quality,  meets  with  a  ready  hearing, 
and  is  intelligently  discussed.  Among  the  topics 
considered  at  these  meetings  has  been  that  of  warm¬ 
ing  milk  before  setting,  or  “  scalding,”  as  it  is 
generally  spoken-of.  We  can  not  here  give  the 
argument  of  those  who  recommend  this  treatment, 
it  being  nothing  new,  as  the  heating  of  the  milk 
up  to  120  degrees,  or  even  more  than  that,  has  long 
been  practiced  in  some  of  the  best  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Europe.  A  visit  many  years  ago  to 
the  Devonshire  dairies,  in  England,  where  the 
famed  clouted  cream  is  produced  bj  a  method 
of  heating,  led  the  writer  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  in 
his  own  dairy.  This  plan  was  described  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Dairymen’s  Association, 
at  Utica,  in  1873,  and  has  been  probably  adopted  by 
some  of  those  who  were  then  interested  in  its  de¬ 
scription.  But  from  the  various  inferior  meth¬ 
ods  described  at  similar  meetings  the  past  winter, 
and  from  the  numerous  inquiries  which  were  made 
by  those  who  have  no  method  at  all,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  the  plan 
referred  to.  The  general  method  is  to  place  the 
pans  upon  the  stove  until  the  milk  is  warmed,  but 
this  obviously  will  only  answer  in  very  small  dairies. 
Other  methods  are  in  use  in  some  dairies  where 
fancy  butter  is  made,  which  are  based  upon  the  use 
of  the  kitchen  stove,  but  these  arc  all  seriously 
objectionable,  as  requiring  too  much  handling  of 
the  milk.  What  is  wanted  is  a  plan  that  can  be 
operated  in  the  dairy  altogether,  without  help  from 
the  kitchen  stove,  except  to  procure  from  it  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  with  a  heated  iron,  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  maintained. 
This  is  done  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  described 
in  this  article  ;  this  is  not  patented,  and  can  not  be, 
as  it  is  the  writer’s  own  invention,  and  is  here 
published  for  the  first  time,  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  purposes  served  by  heating  milk,  are  two¬ 
fold.  All  milk  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  pos¬ 
sesses  an  odor  more  or  less  strong  and  disagreeable, 
as  the  food  may  have  been  strong-flavored — cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  or  turnips— or  as  the  surroundings 
of  the  cow  stable  may  have  been  the  reverse  of 
pure  and  sweet ;  and  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  odor  is  perceptible.  If  the  odor 
is  not  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  not  removed,  some 
portion  of  it  remains  in  the  cream  and  in  the  but¬ 
ter,  giving  it  a  disagreeable  flavor,  which  can  be 
easily  detected  therein  by  a  sensitive  palate.  Again 
it  is  claimed  that  the  cream  from  milk  which 
has  been  heated,  rises  more  rapidly  and  completely, 
and  is  thicker  ;  and  the  milk  remains  sweet  during 
a  longer  time  in  summer.  These  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  advantages,  and  if  the  milk  can  be  heated  at  a 
6mall  cost,  and  w;th  but  slight  trouble,  they  will 
amply  repay  both  cost  and  trouble.  The  method 
consists  in  the  use  of  a  vessel  of  tin  or  galvanized 
iron,  shaped  like  a  large  pail,  as  seen  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  holding  12  or  14  qts.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
pail,  a  common  tin  milk  pan,  holding  some  10 
quarts,  is  soldered,  forming  the  top  of  the  pail.  At 
one  edge  of  the  pail,  and  beneath  the  pan,  a  broad 
lip  is  made,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  orifice 
leading  into  the  pail.  A  coil  of  tin-lined  lead  pipe, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  made  to  lead 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  on  the  top  of  the  pail, 
to  the  tap  at  the  lower  part.  The  coil  is  fastened 
in  the  pail  so  that  it  is  exposed  in  every  part  to  the 
action  of  the  hot  water,  which  is  poured  from  a 
kettle  through  the  lip  into  the  pail.  A  recess  is 
made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pail,  which  is  closed 
by  a  slide  door,  into  which  an  iron  heater  fits  snug¬ 
ly.  The  heater  is  a  bar  or  piece  of  iron,  not  small¬ 
er  than  a  common  sadiron,  without  a  handle,  but 
furnished  with  two  eyes  or  rings,  by  which  it  may 
be  lifted  into  the  recess  made  for  it.  This  heater, 
which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  is  made  red  hot,  and  is 
placed  in  its  recess  immediately  after  the  pail  has 
been  filled  with  hot  water.  The  slide  door  of  the 
recess  is  then  closed,  and  the  pail  can  then  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  dairy  for  use.  The  milk,  as  brought 
from  the  cow-stable,  is  strained  into  the  pan  above 


Fig.  3.— vise. 


the  pail,  and  passes  through  the  coil,  in  which  it  is 
heated  up  to  100  to  120  degrees,  or  even  more,  in 
proportion  to  its  more  rapid  or  slower  passage. 
The  milk  escapes  through  the  tap  in  a  small  stream, 
into  pans  or  a  second  milk  pail ;  a  pail  is  better 
than  pans,  as  when  the  milk  is  finally  poured  from 
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the  second  pail  into  the  pans,  it  is  thoroughly  aired 
and  freed  from  all  remaining  taint,  besides  it  is 
easier  to  move  a  whole  pailful  of  milk  at  once, 
than  to  move  several  pans  at  separate  intervals. 
This  plan  of  heating  may  be  applied  to  the  shallow 
pan  or  the  deep  can  method  of  setting  the  milk. 


Make  Shoes  for  the  Plows. 


One  of  the  reasons  Why  plows  are  so  often  left  in 
the  field,  after  the  plowing  is  finished,  until  they  are 
wanted  in  some  other  place,  is  the  inconvenience  of 


Fig.  1.— PLANK  PLOW-SHOE. 


moving  them  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
are  certainly  awkward  to  handle  on  the  road  or  in 
a  rough  lane  unless  they  are  provided  with  a  shoe  ; 
then  they  slip  along  without  any  difficulty.  A 


Fig.  2.— LOG  PLOW-SHOE. 


couple  of  plow  shoes  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 
One  is  made  of  a  piece  of  oak  or  other  hard  wood 
plank,  16  or  18  inches  long  and  a  foot  wide,  nar¬ 
rowed  and  beveled  at  the  front,  and  provided  with 
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two  staples  or  rings.  A  leather  strap  or  a  piece  of 
rope  is  tied  from  one  ring  to  the  other,  and  the 
point  of  the  plow  share  put  under  it.  The  plow¬ 
share  then  rides  upon  the  shoe  and  slides  along  the 
ground  with  ease.  Another  kind  of  shoe  may  be 
made  from  a  piece  of  a  split  log,  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  notched  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  so  that  the 
point  of  the  plow  share  will  catch  in  the  notch  and 
hold  the  plow  to  the  shoe  as  it  is  drawn  along.  The 
flat  shoe  is  the  more  desirable  one,  because  whea 
the  plow  is  brought  in  to  the  tool-shed,  it  may  stand 
on  the  shoe  and  be  kept  from  the  ground,  preserving 
it  from  rust,  besides  it  is  always  ready  for  removal. 


A  Useful  Clamp. 


CLAMP. 


The  clamps  in  general  use  by  mechanics,  and 
which  are  tightened  by  screws,  are  slow  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  are  very  much  in  the  way  in  some  kinds  of 
work.  A  form  of  clamp  that  is  unobjectionable  in 
this  latter  respect,  and 
that  is  instantaneous  in 
operation,  is  here  illus¬ 
trated.  It  may  be  made 
of  cast  or  wrought  iron. 
In  the  former  case,  any 
mechanic  who  wishes 
to  possess  them,  may 
readily  cut  the  patterns 
out  of  wood,  and  have 
as  many  as  he  wants 
very  cheaply  cast  of  the 
size  he  needs  at  a  foun¬ 
dry.  It  is  in  shape  simi¬ 
lar  to  an  elongated  horse 
shoe,  with  a  flattened 
face  inside,  spread  out 
at  the  edges,  and  tapesing  in  thickness  to  the  points. 
A  ridge  or  flange  at  the  back  of  each  arm,  gives 
strength  and  rigidity.  The  arms  are  not  parallel, 
but  one  diverges  somewhat  from  the  other.  A 
slide  tapering  from  end  to  end,  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  that  the  one  arm  diverges  from  the 
other,  fits  upon  the  diverging  arm.  Its  face  is  made 
parallel  to  the  opposite  arm,  but  as  it  is  moved 
upon  the  diverging  arm,  it  recedes  from  or  ap¬ 
proaches  the  other  one.  Thus  by  driving  it  down, 
it  is  made  to  clamp  instantly  anything  placed 
between  the  arms,  and  when  it  is  driven  up,  it 
releases  it  at  once.  The  illustration  shows  the 
clamp  complete  ;  at  a  it  is  shown  in  section  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  slide  fits  upon 
the  arm  is  seen.  This  slide  may  be  made  with 
a  projecting  heel,  as  seen  at  b,  in  which  case  a 
blow  upon  the  curved  part  of  the  clamp  will 
tighten  it  upon  the  work  held  by  it.  The  contri¬ 
vance  will  be  found  useful  in  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters’  shops,  as  well  as  in  the  farm  work-shop. 


Sawing  Wood 


by  Horse-Power. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  of  a  machine  for 
6awing  wood  by  horse-power,  have  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  requests  of  several  corres¬ 
pondents.  Figure  1  represents  a  table  upon  which 
the  wood  is  placed  on  a  sliding  carriage,  and 
pushed  up  to  the  saw.  Figure  2  is  another  device, 
in  which  the  wood  is  placed  upon  a  hanging  car¬ 
riage,  and  is  allowed  to  be  pressed  against  the  saw 
almost  wholly  by  its  own  weight.  The  last  named 
we  have  found  to  be  preferable,  as  it  works  with 
greater  ease,  and  is  safer  from  accident.  The 
tables  are  stoutly  built  of  4  x  4  oak  or  maple  scant¬ 
ling,  morticed  together,  with  tops  of  one  inch  oak 
boards,  closely  jointed.  There  are  two  shafts,  one 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  table  carrying  an  8-inch 
pulley  upon  which  the  belt  from  the  horse-power 
runs,  and  a  second  pulley  22  inches  in  diameter, 
made  to  act  also  as  a  heavy  balance  wheel,  from 
which  a  belt  is  run  on  to  the  saw  pulley,  6  inches 
in  diameter,  upon  the  second  shaft,  which  is  just 
below  the  top  of  the  table.  The  saw  is  28  or  30 
inches  in  diameter.  This  latter  shaft  should  run 
in  thimble  boxes,  and  should  be  as  short  as  possible, 
12  inches  being  a  sufficient  length  ;  it  will  then  run 


steadily  without  any  side  motion.  So  far  the  con¬ 
struction  of  both  tables  is  alike.  That  shown  at 
figure  1  has  a  sliding  carriage,  which  runs  upon 
grooved  rollers  traveling  on  hard 
wood  rails,  and  is  drawn  back¬ 
wards  by  a  cord  attached  to  a 
hickory  spring,  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame,  or  to  a  weight 
which  hangs  near  the  comer  post. 

The  carriage  runs  only  upon  one 
side  of  the  saw,  and  the  wood  is 
laid  upon  it  with  so  much  project¬ 
ing  as  it  is  desired  to  cut  off  at  one 
stroke.  The  saw  is  so  much  ex¬ 
posed  that  if  the  operator  is  at  all 
thoughtless  or  careless,  he  may 
lose  a  finger  or  two  before  he 
knows  it,  and  it  is  therefore  ob¬ 
jectionable  for  any  but  a  skilled 
mechanic.  Its  chief  advantage  is 
that  by  removing  the  carriage  and 
putting  another  saw  upon  the  arbor,  boards  may  be 
ripped,  and  other  similar  work  may  be  done.  The 
frame  shown  in  figure  2  is  perfectly  safe  if  used 
with  ordinary  care,  or  without  recklessness.  It  is 


ed,  a  great  saving  of  time  is  effected,  not  only  in 
the  sawing,  but  iu  the  splitting  ;  for  it  is  easier  to 
split  one  piece  four  feet  long,  than  two  pieces  two 


1.  —SAW  WITH  SLIDING  CARRIAGE. 

feet  long,  or  three  pieces  sixteen  inches  long,  and 
the  amount  of  handling  after  splitting,  is  less  in 
the  first  case  than  in  the  other  cases.  The  sawing 
is  also  more  rapid,  inasmuch  as  the  accumulated 
force  or  velocity  of  the  saw  and 
machinery,  is  exhausted  before  a 
thick  stick  is  sawn  through,  and 
the  motion  becomes  very  slow, 
often  obliging  the  operator  to 
withdraw  the  wood  until  the 
speed  is  recovered,  which  never 
happens  in  sawing  wood  that 
has  been  split  thin.  This  is  not 
generally  known,  or  if  known  is 
usually  neglected.  Proper  lubri¬ 
cating  of  the  bearings  and  boxes 
is  very  important.  For  the  boxes, 
sperm  or  the  best  lard  oil  only 
snould  be  used,  and  tallow  for 
the  thimble  boxes.  A  sharp  saw 
is  also  an  absolute  necessity  for 
easy  and  rapid  work,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  moderate  use  of  the  file  is 
advisable,  rather  than  an  occasion¬ 
al  thorough  filing,  which  uses  up 
a  saw  as  fast  as  many  moderate 
filings.  This  rule  will  apply  t© 
many  other  sorts  of  tools  and 
cutting  machines  as  well  as  saws. 


Fig.  2. — SAW  WITH  HANGING  CARRIAGE 

shown  in  detail  at  fig.  3.  It  is  hung  upon  an  iron 
rod  which  passes  through  iron  or  wooden  boxes  or 
sockets  upon  the  top  of  the  posts.  These  posts 
are  made  to  lean  forward,  so  as  to  throw  the  frame 
sufficiently  from  the  edge  of  the 
saw  when  the  wood  is  laid  upon 
it,  that  the  saw  may  not  be  struck 
suddenly.  A  catch  may  be  placed 
upon  the  left  hand  post  to  keep 
the  frame  from  swinging  against 
the  saw  until  the  operator  is  ready  ; 
when  the  catch  will  be  pushed  back 
with  the  left  hand  while  holding 
the  wood  with  the  right,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  come  into  easy  contact 
with  the  saw.  A  very  gentle  pres¬ 
sure  is  all  that  is  required  to  carry 
the  frame  past  the  saw,  and  to  cut 
the  wood.  The  severed  portions 
are  thrown  off  with  the  right  hand, 
while  the  left  conducts  the  frame 
into  its  forward  position  again. 

Then  the  wood  is  shifted  along 
the  frame  by  the  mark  of  a  guage 
upon  it,  and  the  operation  is  re¬ 
peated.  With  an  elevation  of  3i 
inches  to  a  foot,  of  a  one  horse 
tread-power,  or  a  two-liorse-power 
with  one  horse,  and  pullies  and 
saws  of  the  sizes  here  mentioned, 
one  cord  of  wood  not  over  8 
inches  thick,  can  be  cut  “  once  in 
two  ”  in  an  hour  ;  or  half  a  cord  can  be  cut  “  twice 
in  two,”  in  the  same  time.  It  may  here  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  by  splitting  wood  fine  before  it  is  saw¬ 


COUNTERFEIT  PEKIN  DUCKS. — 
Almost  every  thing  is  counter¬ 
feited,  as  well  as  greenbacks,  and  eagles  —  even 
ducks,  much  humbler  birds,  come  in  for  their 
share  of  misrepresentation.  Aylesburys,  with 
yellow  bills  and  Rouens,  with  disqualifications.. 


Fig.  3. — HANGING  CARRIAGE — FRONT  VIEW. 


are  put  off  upon  the  unsuspecting,  as  purely 
bred  birds.  The  Pekins,  though  but  just  intro¬ 
duced,  are  already  crossed  with  other  varieties,  and 
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dishonest  men  are  strongly  tempted  to  sell  them  as 
purely  bred  birds.  The  Pekin  drake  is  so  strong 
and  vigorous  that  he  marks  all  his  offspring,  and 
the  crosses  with  Aylesburys,  Rouens,  and  Black 
Java,  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  are 
invariably  increased  in  size  by  the  Pekin  blood. 
The  Aylesbury  crosses,  though  all  white,  are  readi¬ 
ly  distinguished  by  the  lighter  color  of  their  bills, 
the  smaller  neck,  and  narrower  build  behind.  The 
Rouen  crosses  come  out  often  pure  white,  and  the 
fraud  is  not  readily  detected.  The  practiced  eye, 
however,  would  notice  the  different  shape  behind. 
The  true  safeguard  against  these  and  all  similar 
frauds  is  to  buy  only  of  responsible  parties. 

■ - — - 

Cart  for  Liquid  Manure. 


A  “  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  ”  sends  a  sketch 
of  a  cart  for  spreading  liquid  manure  upon  mead¬ 
ows  or  gardens,  which  is  very  easy  to  make  and 


handy  to  use.  It  is  a  box  made  similar  to  a  com¬ 
mon  box  cart,  but  water  tight,  and  with  two  tail¬ 
boards.  The  tail-boards  work  in  tight  fitting 
grooves,  with  not  over  one  inch  between  them. 
The  outer  tail-board  has  several  small  holes  bored 
in  it,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  through  which  the 
liquid  manure  escapes  when  the  inner  tail-board  is 
raised.  The  cart  is  hung  upon  a  bent  iron  axle,  so 
as  to  bring  it  near  the  ground.  The  cart  body  is 
rendered  water-tight  by  making  the  joints  with 
tongue-and-grooved  boards,  and  fitting  them  to¬ 
gether  with  tar  or  oil  paint.  After  giving  the 
interior  a  thorough  coat  of  tar,  a  second  bottom  of 
thin  boards  is  put  down  with  screws  or  wrought 
nails,  while  the  tar  is  soft.  This  cart  may  be  used 
for  many  purposes  about  the  farm,  such  as  gather¬ 
ing  roots,  moving  manure,  and  similar  services. 

— - - - s— - -  **- - - 

Care  of  Lambs. 

The  usually  gentle  sheep  can  be  remarkably  ill- 
natured  and  obstinate  when  it  chooses  so  to  be. 
These  peculiarities  often  lead  to  an  unmotherly 
conduct  tow'ards  their  lambs,  many  of  which  would 
be  lost  were  not  these  untoward  propensities  in 
their  dams  watched  and  overcome.  In  every  flock 
there  will  be  some  ewes  that  will  disown  their 
lambs,  and  resist  all  but  forcible  means  to  com¬ 


pel  them  to  perform  the  necessary  nursing  to  the 
helpless  creatures.  In  such  cases  various  expe¬ 
dients  are  adopted  to  overcome  their  dislike. 
Small,  close  darkened  pens  or  stalls,  in  which  the 
ewe  and  the  lamb  alone  may  be  confined  together, 
Will  be  found  effective  in  bringing  the  mother  to 


own  her  lamb.  The  ewe  in  such  a  pen,  can  not 
escape  from  the  lamb,  and  if  she  is  held  twice  a 
day  to  allow  the  lamb  to  suck,  it  will  manage  to 
procure  enough  at  other  times  to  keep  it  thriving. 
After  a  few  days’  confinement,  the  ewe’s  dislike 
usually  wears  off.  When  she  is  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  vicious,  and  attacks  the  lamb  with  head  and 
feet,  a  common  practice  amongst  careful  shepherds, 
is  to  put  the  ewre  in  stanchions  in  the  pen.  These 
are  made  by  driving  two  stakes  into  the  ground 
so  close  together  that  the  ewe’s  head  can  not  slip 
from  between  them,  aud  after  pressing  them  apart, 
and  securing  her  neck  between  them,  they  are  tied 
together  by  a  hay-band  or  a  piece  of  cord  ;  thus 
confined  she  can  reach  her  feed  placed  before  her, 
but  can  not  turn  to  attack  the  lamb.  The  pens 
may  be  made  of  hurdles  driven  into  the  ground,  or 
the  floor  of  the  sheep  shed,  about  two  feet  apart, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  ;  a  portion  of  one  hur¬ 
dle  is  broken  away  to  show  the  lamb.  The  lamb 
can  creep  under  the  bars  and  find  room  enough  to 
get  about.  If  the  ewe  lies  down  rather  than  let 
the  lamb  suck,  as  some  obstinate  ones  will  do,  a 
bar  of  wood  may  be  put  under  her  belly  from  one 
hurdle  to  another,  and  resting  on  the  bars,  so  that 
she  can  not  lie  down  until  it  is  removed.  It  is 
needful  for  the  shepherd  to  visit  the  ewes  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and  see  that  the  lambs  get  all 
the  milk  the  mothers  may  have.  With  the  help  of 
these  contrivances,  perseverauce  and  gentleness 
will  bring  the  ewes  to  their  duty  in  a  short  time. 

— -  i  '»■  — - 

A  Eitching-Strap  for  a  Horze. 

The  most  secure  method  of  hitching  a  horse  is 
by  a  halter  and  neck-strap.  A  horse  thus  fastened 
can  do  no  injury  by  flying  back,  as  some  will  habitu¬ 
ally  do.  The  strap  and  halter  is  easily  carried,  or  it 
may  be  kept  on  the  horse  without  interfering  with 


HITCHING  STRAP. 


the  haraess,  and  is  as  easily  and  quickly  hitched  in 
this  way  as  in  any  other  that  is  not  so  safe.  The 
strap  is  32  inches  long.  The  flat  part  is  8  inches  in 
length  ;  the  center,  which  is  rounded  or  not,  as  may 
be  desired,  is  18  inches,  and  the  end  to  which  the 
buckle  is  affixed,  is  6  inches  long.  A  ring  is  se¬ 
cured  to  the  strap  about  2  inches  behind  the  loop  of 
the  buckle.  The  form  of  the  strap  will  be  seen  in 
the  illustration .  It  is  made  of  strong  harness  leather. 

- —car.  - 

Mending  Harness. 

“A  stitch  in  time  ”  in  the  harness,  at  this  season, 
will  probably  save  considerably  more  than  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “  nine  ”  when  the  busy  season  commences. 
To  mend  harness,  the  first  thing  needed  is  a  clamp 
for  holding  it.  A  very  good  clamp  may  be  made  of  a 
6tave  of  a  flour  barrel  cut  in  two  in  the  middle. 
A  small  block  with  two  sides  beveled  is  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  larger  block,  and  the  staves 
are  screwed  firmly  to  St,  as  in  the  engraving. 
Screws  are  to  be  preferred  to  nails,  which  would 
be  liable  to  split  the  staves.  The  upper  end  of 
each  stave  is  smoothed  and  beveled  so  as  to  take 
an  even  and  firm  hold  of  the  leather  when  it  is 
slipped  between  them.  Fine  copper  wire  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  material  with  which  to  mend  harness  than 
thread,  aud  is  much  more  convenient  in  use.  A 
roll  of  this  wire  should  be  kept  on  hand.  Rivets 
and  burrs  should  be  used  for  splicing  traces  or 
heavy  parts  of  the  harness.  A  few  of  these,  with  a 
punch  and  a  light  tack  hammer  for  clenching  the 
rivets,  should  form  part  of  the  tools,  and  a  straight 
awl  should  be  procured  for  making  holes  in  the 
leather  when  the  original  holes  have  become  filled 
up  or  worn  so  as  to  be  useless.  A  seat  may  be 
made  by  fixing  two  legs  to  a  piece  of  board  about 
two  feet  long ;  the  oilier  end  will  then  rest  up¬ 
on  the  block  when  it  is  in  use.  Whcnnotinuse 
it  may  be  hung  up  on  the  wall  of  the  tool-house  by 
a  hole  in  the  end.  Such  a  harness-mending  appa¬ 
ratus,  in  lack  of  a  more  costly  “kit”  of  tools 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  farm  workshop.  A 
6trap  may  be  mended  in  two  or  three  minutes  for 


one  cent,  that  would  cost  ten  cents  at  the  harness 
makers,  and  the  loss  of  time ;  and  thus  in  one 


CLAMP  FOR  HARNESS. 


year  a  man  might  save  the  whole  cost  of  a  volume 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  this  way  alone. 

- -  .  —  - 

Cisterns — Lessons  of  the  Drouth. 

We  heard  great  complaint  of  scarcity  of  water  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  during  the  winter.  We 
did  not  have  the  usual  fall  rains,  and  the  ground 
froze  to  an  unusual  depth,  so  that  the  winter  rains 
remained  upon  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  ice,  or 
ran  off  into  the  streams.  Some  springs  gave  out, 
and  the  streams  in  some  instances  froze  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Pipes  that  had  escaped  injury  for  twenty 
years,  were  frozen  solid,  and  many  farmers  have 
had  to  carry  water  long  distances  for  household 
use,  and  for  stock.  The  inconvenience  and  expense 
will  not  be  wholly  lost  if  it  leads  farmers  to  pro¬ 
vide  cisterns  near  the  house  or  barn,  in  which  a 
large  supply  of  water  may  be  stored  for  just  such 
emergencies.  Stone,  lime,  and  cement,  are  cheap 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  these,  any 
man  of  average  skill  can  make  a  cistern  that  will 
store  all  the  water  needed — generally  the  rain  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  roof  of  barns,  if  saved,  will  supply  all 
the  stock  kept  upon  the  farm.  In  many  cases,  the 
cistern  is  most  conveniently  located  in  the  bank, 
immediately  back  of  the  wall  to  the  barn  cellar,  and 
the  water  can  be  drawn  through  a  faucet  at  the 
bottom  into  the  trough  for  the  cattle.  In  other 
cases,  the  cistern  could  be  made  in  the  yard,  and 
the  water  be  drawn  by  an  endless  chain  or  pump. 
Those  who  have  suffered  inconvenience  through 
the  past  winter,  are  just  at  this  time  in  a  good 
frame  of  mind  to  consider  the  advantages  of  a 
cistern.  There  is  money  in  it  for  the  purse,  and  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  for  both  man  and  beast. 


Pens  for  Calves. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  so  generally  de¬ 
ficient  in  our  farm  arrangements,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  our  young  stock.  This  neglect  is  most  frequent 
and  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  calves.  Just  now, 
when  the  warmth  of  the  spring  sun  adds  to  the 


Fig.  1.— PLAN  OF  CALF-SHED. 


distressed  appearance  of  last  year’s  calves,  that 
have  been  wintered  in  a  cold  shed,  or  in  a  partly 
sheltered  yard,  their  poor  condition  is  made  rela¬ 
tively  worse  by  the  sleeker  state  of  the  cows,  which 
have  had  all  the  good  treatment  that  could  be 
afforded  them.  Nevertheless  these  young  animals 
are  those  by  which  the  dairy  is  by  and  by  to  be 
replenished.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  although  it  is  a 
common  one,  that  exposure  to  cold  hardens  the 
constitution  of  a  young  animal,  and  that  by  half 
starving  a  calf,  the  tendency  to  take  on  flesh  and 
fat,  so  much  dreaded,  or  pretended  to  be  dreaded, 
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by  some  dairymen,  as  antagonistic  to  good  milking 
qualities,  is  prevented,  and  good  dairy  cows  are 
thus  made.  The  production  of  milk  is  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  system  of  the  cow,  and  a  sound 
constitution,  perfect  digestion,  and  vigorous  health 
are  needed  to  sustain  it.  Exposure  and  spare  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  cow  do  not  tend  towards  these  conditions. 
Amongst  the  progenitors  of  the  present  highly 
valued  “  Duchesses,”  were  remarkably  prolific 
dairy  cows,  and  the  heavy  milking  Short-horns, 
wer<»,  and  are  so  made  by  the  very  best  of  feed  and 
care.  It  will  pay  to  treat  a  native  calf  well,  as  it 
will  pay  to  treat  well  a  pure  blooded  calf  of  any  of 
the  choice  breeds,  and  as  the  native  stock  greatly 
outnumbers  the  pure  bred  stock,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  should  receive  equally  good  care  as 
the  more  costly  and  fortunate  animals.  Few  farms 
have  a  well  appoiuted  calf-house,  but  we  know 
from  experience,  that  nothing  upon  the  farm  pays 
a  better  profit  on  its  cost,  than  such  a  house.  Its 
cost  need  be  but  very  trilling.  A  good,  comfortable 
house  to  accommodate  20  calves,  may  be  ppt  up  for 
$100  and  upwards,  according  to  its  style  or  finish. 
The  cheapest,  if  it  is  only  substantial,  is  as  useful  as 
the  most  costly.  The  object  sought  is  profit,  and 
therefore  no  unnecessary  outlay  need  be  made.  It 


is  best  to  have  the  house  divided  into  separate  pens 
or  cribs,  the  least  size  of  which  should  be  30  square 
feet,  for  each  calf.  Double  pens  to  hold  two  calves, 
are  objectionable  for  several  reasons.  Herewith 
we  give  plans  of  some  excellent  calf  pens,  which 
we  find  in  an  English  journal,  “  The  Country,”  and 
which  are  designed  by  a  well  known  agricultural 
architect.  These  houses  are  divided  into  small  en¬ 
closures  or  cribs,  of  the  size  before  mentioned.  In 
the  plan  seen  at  fig.  1,  these  are  arranged  against 
the  wall,  and  are  well  lighted  by  windows.  In 
front  of  the  cribs  is  a  broad  passage,  into  which 
the  doors  of  the  cribs  open.  Doors,  at  a  and  5, 
open  from  this  passage  outside  of  the  building, 
(also  seen  at  fig.  4),  and  at  c,  into  the  yard  d,  where 
the  calves  may  be  turned  out  for  exercise.  In  the 
yard  there  is  a  feed  trough,  at  e.  Four  windows  in 
the  wall  between  the  passage  and  the  yard,  give 
ample  light.  It  is  important  for  the  health  of 
young  stock,  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  light 
and  fresh  air  in  the  pens  provided  for  them,  and  in 
the  plans  these  requisites  are  amply  supplied.  In 
fig.  2  a  passage  is  provided  in  front  of  the  cribs,  for 
'  the  purposes  of  feeding  only,  and  that  in  the  rear 
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Fig.  3. — SHED  WITH  PASSAGE  IN  CENTER. 


is  used  only  for  cleaning  the  cribs  and  moving  the 
calves.  In  other  respects  the  plan  is  similar  to  that 
shown  in  fig.  1.  In  fig.  3  the  cribs  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  passage,  and  the  yard  is  reached 
through  the  door,  a.  Figure  4  is  an  end  elevation 
of  the  building,  showing  the  outer  door,  a,  the 
-drains  in  the  floors  of  the  cribs,  6,  and  the  parti¬ 
tions  between  the  cribs,  c,  d.  The  floors  of  the 
cribs,  as  well  as  of  the  passages,  should  be  of 
cement.  The  former  are  intended  to  slope  from 
sach  side  of  each  crib  to  the  center,  where  there  is 


a  small  grated  drain,  by  which  the  liquid  waste  is 
carried  off.  The  partitions  are  made  of  lath,  so  as 
to  offer  no  impediment  to  perfect  ventilation.  The 


Fig.  4. — END-SECTION  OP  CALF-SHED. 


cribs  may  be  provided  with  feed  and  drinking 
troughs,  or  pails  may  be  used.  The  latter  are 
preferable,  especially  when  the  calves  are  young 
and  are  fed  upon  sweet  milk,  but  it  is  always  advis¬ 
able  to  have  the  feeding  utensils  sweet  and  clean. 
Calves  are  very  sensitive  to  the  evil  influences  of 
food  that  has  been  allowed  to  ferment  and  sour, 
and  though  they  may  thrive  upon  sour  milk,  yet 
a  high  degree  of  acidity  is  almost  certain  to  pro¬ 
duce  diarrhoea  and  sickness.  A  small  box  in  which 
a  quantity  of  powdered  chalk  is  kept,  which  they 
may  lick  occasionally,  would  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  furniture  of  the  cribs.  The  front  of  the 
cribs  is  also  of  open  work,  similar  to  that  of  the 
sides.  The  hinges  of  the  doors  of  the  cribs  are  of 
wood.  The  doors  are  barred  the  same  as  the  front 
and  sides.  The  upper  and  lower  bars  of  the  doors 
are  extended,  as  are  also  the  bars  in  the  fronts,  which 
meet  the  extended  bars  of  the  doors.  Holes  are 
bored  through  these  extended  bars,  and  pins  of 
hard  wood  are  inserted.  The  doors,  when  opened 
aud  closed,  are  made  to  swing  upon  these  pius. 


Sheep-Raising  in  Virginia. 


Having  read  the  articles  in  the  Agriculturist  of 
November  and  February  last  upon  “  Sheep-raising 
in  Virginia,”  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Orange  Co.,  as  I  think  that  your  associ¬ 
ate  must  have  gathered  his  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  as  long  a  distance  from  Orange  C.  H.  as  he 
did  from  Alexandria.  I  have  been  in  the  market 
for  sheep  since  we  came  here  in  1871,  and  up  to  this 
time  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  healthy  sheep 
for  less  than  §3  per  head.  We  have  a  flock  of  over 
300,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  add  to  that  number 
at  $3  per  head  for  fair  stock.  Our  land  is  well 
adapted  to  sheep-raising,  and  our  short  winters  en¬ 
able  us  to  send  our  early  lambs  to  market  at  least 
three  weeks  ahead  of  New  York  state.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  our  farmers  let  their  sheep  run  out  all  winter, 
and  of  course  have  to  furnish  “  rations  ”  occasion¬ 
ally  for  some  hungry  dogs,  but  as  I  have  profited 
by  the  advice  given  in  your  valuable  paper,  and 
have  my  flock  under  lock  and  key  every  night,  the 
result  is  that  I  have  not  lost  one  by  dogs.  Our  en¬ 
closure  is  100  feet  square,  with  posts  ten  feet  high. 
We  have  12  feet  in  width  on  three  sides  covered  in 
with  a  pointed  roof,  making  a  covered  enclosure  12 
by  300  feet  with  a  good  loft  overhead  for  fodder. 
The  front  side  is  a  fence  10  feet  high  with  dou¬ 
ble  doors  in  the  center,  making  the  enclosed  yard 
76  by  88  feet,  which  we  divide'  off  by  movable  hur¬ 
dle  fences  as  required,  giving  sufficient  room  for 
feeding  purposes  in  each  division,  and  all  accessi¬ 
ble  with  double  teams  to  supply  fodder  or  remove 
manure,  and  this  makes  us  secure  from  dogs, 
thieves  and  storms. 

In  regard  to  our  farms,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
land  is  as  easily  improved  as  the  average  of  farms 
in  New  York  state  or  New  Jersey,  and  that  our 
crops  will  compare  favorably  with  those  under  the 
same  treatment.  In  walking  over  our  farm  re¬ 
cently  with  a  friend  from  New  York  state,  I  point¬ 
ed  to  the  poorest  portion  of  our  farm,  and  asked 


him  what  that  field  of  about  100  acres  would  be 
worth  for  farming  purposes  if  located  in  New  York 
say  300  miles  from  the  city,  the  land  to  be  of  the 
same  quality  and  in  the  same  condition,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  not  less  than  $75  per  acre.  I  then  asked  him 
why  it  was  not  worth  as  much  for  farming  purposes 
here  as  in  New  York  state.  Our  winters  are  about 
a  month  shorter  at  each  end.  Our  farms  are  much 
better  watered.  Our  labor  about  one-half  the  price, 
and  as  good  as  foreign  labor, and  our  markets  equally 
as  good  and  as  accessible.  The  result  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  four  years 
since  induced  me  to  move  here  from  New  York  : 
“  That  no  state,  north  or  west,  holds  out  more  in¬ 
ducements  for  farmers  with  sufficient  capital  to 
purchase  stock  and  work  their  farms  than  Virgin¬ 
ia.”  Our  farms  are  too  large  ;  my  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor  has  over  3,000  acres.  Our  farm  is  but  about 
2,000.  We  use  steam  power  for  threshing  grain, 
shelling  corn,  grinding  flour  and  meal,  cutting 
fodder  and  sawing  our  lumber  and  firewood,  and 
with  such  large  farms  it  pays  to  do  so.  If  your 
associate  will  give  us  a  call  on  his  next  “tour 
of  observation  ”  through  our  State,  I  think  that  I 
can  show  him  a  sufficient  number  of  good  farms  in 
this  vicinity  to  induce  him  to  carry  home  a  more 
favorable  report  than  his  last.  N.  B.  Our  farm  is 
not  for  sale.  H. 

Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 


A  Way  of  Breaking  Colts. 

In  the  Agriculturist  of  September,  1873,  we  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  a  method  of  breaking  colts  to 
harness,  which,  however,  was  incomplete,  in  that 
the  driver,  having  no  way  of  riding,  had  to  walk  be¬ 
hind  the  colt.  A  better  method  is  here  illustrated, 
by  which  the  driver  may  ride,  and  have  the  colt 
completely  under  control.  The  rig  is  made  of  two 
long,  light,  but  strong  hickory  poles,  bolted  to  the 
axle  of  a  light  wagon  or  sulky.  These  are  fasten¬ 
ed  together  by  light  tough  hickory  saplings, 
“  whipped  ”  to  them  by  stout  cord,  wire,  or  hoop- 
iron  in  three  or  four  places.  A  foot  board  is  fasten¬ 
ed  to  them,  and  a  light  seat.  The  poles  project  in 
the  rear  beyond  the  wheels  several  feet,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  there  is  fastened  a  bent  sapling,  in  the 
shape  of  an  ox-bow.  These  reach  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  Their  purpose  is  to  prevest 
the  colt  from  rearing  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  and 
they  do  this  very  effectively  by"  striking  the 
ground,  and  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the 
“rig”  and  the  driver  upon  him  whenever  he 
makes  the  attempt.  The  breaking  sulky,  as  it  may 
be  properly  called,  is  seen  at  fig.  1.  In  the 
engraving  given  on  the  following  page  is  seen  a 
method  of  preventing  the  colt  from  kicking.  It 
consists  of  two  ropes  which  are  fastened  to  the 
check  rein,  and  passing  through  loops  or  rings 
stitched  to  the  back  straps,  are  fastened  to  the 
shafts.  If  the  colt  attempts  to  kick,  his  head  is 
thrown  up,  and  as  the  two  things  can  not  be  done 


Fig.  1. — BREAKING  SULKY  FOR  COLTS. 


at  the  same  time,  he  is  simply  prevented  from  kick¬ 
ing.  However  fractious  a  colt  may  be,  he  can  do 
no  harm  in  this  rig,  either  to  himself  or  the  driver, 
and  if  patience  and  good  temper  are  preserved 
and  exercised,  the  colt  will  come  to  his  work  as 
soon  as  he  finds  what  he  has  to  do.  The  breaking 
should  be  done  on  a  good,  smooth,  level  road  or 
track,  and  without  any  noise  or  hurry,  keeping  the 
animal  easy,  in  good  temper,  and  not  tiring  or 
worrying  him.  If  the  colt  has  been  well  treated 
and  handled  up  to  this  time,  he  will  probably  go 
right  off  without  any  trouble  or  hesitation  in  this 
sulky,  and  if  he  does  not  at  first,  if  he  is  given 
time,  he  will  soon  find  out  that  he  can  do  no  mis¬ 
chief,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  persevere  in  his 
attempts  to  do  it,  if  treated  as  here  indicated. 
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Tuberous-Rooted  Begonias. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  highly  commend  a  plant 
unless  we  have  had  some  personal  experience  with 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIA.. 


ft,  but  sometimes,  In  regard  to  recently  introduced 
novelties,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  others  ;  in  such  case6  we  distinctly  give 
the  sources  of  our  information,  which  are  usually 
European,  and  the  reader  can  decide  whether  the 
plants  appear  to  be  worthy  of  trial.  Not  long  ago 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  handed  us  some  tubers, 
which  we  could  not  recognize  as  any  that  we  had 
ever  seen  before,  and  we  were  quite  delighted  to 
learn  that  they  were  the  tubers  of  some  of  the  new 
Hybrid  Begonias,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
6aid  in  the  European  journals.  Several  years  ago 
there  were  introduced  from  South  America  a  num¬ 
ber  of  species  of  Begonia,  quite  different  from  those 
heretofore  cultivated  in  greenhouses  ;  they  have 
tuberous  roots,  and  annual  stems  which  die  down 
after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  and  the  tubers 
have  a  season  of  rest.  The  foliage  presents  a  va¬ 
riety  of  form  and  color,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  are  distinguished  by 
their  great  size,  and  often  elongated  bell-shape, 


often  with  a  marked  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  flowers  in  size,  shape,  and  duration. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  species  are  Begonia 
Boliviensis,  with  bright  red  flowers,  B.  Victchii,  vivid 
Vermillion  color,  B.  Pearcci,  bright  yellow,  and  B, 


octopetala,  with  large  white  flowers.  Begonia  Vietchii 
was  found  on  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  over 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  some  others  has 
proved  entirely  hardy  in  Europe.  Several  florists 
in  England  and  upon  the  Continent  have  hybridized 
these  species,  and  again 
crossed  the  hybrids,  and 
have  thus  produced  a 
great  number  of  forms, 
of  which  the  European 
catalogues  offer  some 
fifty  named  hybrids, 
presenting  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  colors,  such  as 
orange,  salmon,  scarlet, 
brush,  rose,  pink,  and 
crimson,  with  numerous 
intermediate  shades, 
ancf  they  promise  to  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  pop¬ 
ular  plants,  both  for 
the  summer  decoration 
of  greenhouses,  and  for 
the  open  border.  The 
ordinary1  greenhouse  Be¬ 
gonias  are  divided  into 
those  grown  for  the 
great  beauty  of  their 
leaves,  such  as  B.  Bex, 
and  its  allies,  and  those 
cultivated  for  their 
flowers,  of  which  B. 
fuclmoidcs  is  an  exam¬ 
ple.  These  newer  kinds 
have  been  variously  called  Flowering  Begonias, 
Handsome-flowered  Begonias,  and  New  Hybrid 
Begonias  ;  Tuberous-rooted  seems  to  be  the  most 
descriptive  name,  as  it  includes  the  original  spe¬ 
cies,  and  the  hybrids  which  have  been  derived 
from  them.  Besides  the  bulbs,  which  are  as  yet 
quite  scarce,  seeds  are  offered  for  sale,  from  which 
it  is  likely  that  entirely  new  forms  will  be  produced. 
Not  having  raised  these  from  seeds,  we  can  only 
repeat  the  directions  given  in  the  European  jour¬ 
nals,  to  sow  very  thinly  in  a  pot  of  rather  sandy 
soil,  and  cover  very  lightly  ;  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  are  potted  off  singly 
into  pots  of  light,  rich  soil.  Those  which  flower 
in  pots  have  the  stems  cut  away  when  the  foliage 
begins  to  fail,  and  the  pots  turned  on  their  sides  to 
keep  the  tubers  dry  until  spring.  The  tubers  of 
those  flowering  in  the  open  ground,  should  be  lift¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  preserved  in  dry 
sand  or  dry  moss.  Having  seen  some  of  the  species 
from  which  these  varieties  are  derived,  we  are  pre¬ 


pared  to  see  some  of  the  hybrids  sustain  the  claims 
made  for  them  abroad.  Mr.  Bliss,  who  saw  them 
in  Europe,  thinks  they  are  destined  to  make  a  sen¬ 
sation  among  the  lovers  of  flowers  in  this  country, 
as  we  may  hope  they  will  be  more  brilliant  in  our 


climate  than  in  that  of  Europe.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  bulbs  to  be  more  abundant  than  they 
are  at  present,  before  we  can  venture  to  test  their 
hardiness,  which  in  the  northern  states,  at  least, 
can  hardly  be  hoped  for.  In  August  last  one  of 
these  hybrids  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Veitch  <fe 
Son,  (Eng.),  which  had  been  out  for  the  three  pre¬ 
vious  winters,  formed  a  dense  mass  two  feet  high 
and  three  feet  across.  The  engraving  gives  an  idea 
of  the  habit  of  these  Begonias  ;  this  one  has  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers;  in  others  the  flowers  are  cup¬ 
shaped  and  larger  in  proportion  than  these. 


The  “California  Nutmeg Torreya. 


After  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  gold  in 
California,  people  were  ready  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  that  might  he  told  of  that  country,  and 


a  charleston  soup-bunch. — {See  page  186.) 


stories  of  mines  of  soap,  cinnamon  trees,  and 
trees  loaded  with  nutmegs,  found  ready  cred¬ 
ence.  Indeed  it  was  insisted  that  the  genuine 
East  India  nutmeg  grew  there,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  spice  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  future  resources  of  the  country.  Happen¬ 
ing  to  be  in  California  at  the  time  the  nutmeg 
was  much  talked  of,  and  but  little  known,  we 
came  in  contact  with  the  indefatigable  collec¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Lobb,  who  had  just  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  the  trees,  and  in  gathering  some  of  the 
fruit,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  heretofore 
been  derived  entirely  from  the  wild  stories  of 
prospectors  and  miners.  The  fun  had  by  Mr. 
Lobb,  the  lamented  Dr.  Randall,  and  the  writer, 
in  testing  this  wonderful  nutmeg,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  among  the  pleasant  incidents  of 
botanical  exploration.  We  tried  very  hard,  in 
various  ways,  to  make  it  taste  or  smell  like  nut¬ 
meg,  but  there  was  an  uncompromising  flavor 
of  turpentine,  that  the  most  prejudiced  could 
not  ignore  ;  we  never  tried  the  nutmegs  said  to 
have  been  made  in  Connecticut,  but  if,  as 
alleged,  the  best  makers  used  sassafras  wood, 
we  have  no  doubt  as  a  spice  they  would  be  far 
preferable  to  the  California  product.  The 
“nutmegs”  collected  by  Mr.  Lobb,  went  to 
England,  and  the  tree  was  described  by  Sir 
Wm.  Hooker  as  Torreya  Myristica,  but  before- 
that  publication  appeared,  a  Mr.  Shelton  had 
taken  specimens  to  Doct.  Torrey,  who  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  belonging  to  a  genus  named 
after  him  many  years  before,  and  he  described 


A  sulky  for  colts,  showing  anti-kicking  arrangement. — (See preceding  page.) 
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the  tree  as  Torreya  Galifornica ,  a  name  which 
having  priority  of  publication,  though  European 
writers  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  must 
take  precedence  of  that  of  Hooker,  who  in 
giving  the  specific  name,  recognized  the  name 
of  nutmeg  ( Myristica )  given  it  by  the  Califor- 


which  is  interesting,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
historical  in  its  associations;  it  (or  the  seed) 
was  brought  from  Florida,  by  the  late  distin¬ 
guished  Maj.  Le  Conte,  and  was  cultivated  for 
many  years  by  New  York’s  earliest  florist,  the 
late  James  Hogg,  (father  of  the  present  editor 


A  Double  Bedding  Lobelia. 

When  Mr.  H.  E.  Chitty,  of  the  Bellevue 
Nursery,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  returned  from  Europe 
last  summer,  and  told  us  that  he  had  brought 
over,  among  other  varieties,  a  double  blue 


nians.  We  were  led  to  notice  this  tree,  from 
the  fact  that  it  last  year  fruited  in  France,  in 
the  celebrated  nurseries  of  Thibaut  &  Keteleer, 
and  a  fruiting  branch  of  the  natural  size  was 
given  in  a  recent  Revue  Horticole,  whose  en¬ 
graving  is  here  reproduced. 

The  genus  Torreya  was  established  nearly 
40  years  ago  by  Arnott,  from  specimens  of  a 
fine  tree  in  Florida,  which  he  called  T.  tax/folia ; 
it  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  the  yews,  but  as 
compared  with  the  true  yew,  the  pulpy  envelop 
surrounding  the  seed  is  exceedingly  thin.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  genus  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Doct.  John  Torrey, 
a  name  held  in  loving  reverence  by  every 
American  botanist  and  lover  of  native  plants. 
Since  the  Florida  species  was  made  known,  at 
least  three  others  have  been  described  :  T. 
nucifera ,  of  Japan,  T.  grandis,  of  northern 
China,  and  T.  Californica,  of  our  own  Pacific 
coast ;  there  is  possibly  another  in  the  Bogotan 
Andes,  but  this  is  not  well  established,  but 
without  this  all  Americans  should  be  glad  that 
the  genus  bearing  this  precious  name  should 
have  so  wide  a  range.  In  Europe  the  Torreyas 
are  highly  valued  in  cultivation,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial  with  us, 
as  is  often  the  case  the  Florida  species  is  much 
more  readily  procured  abroad  than  in  this 
country,  and  this  is  hardy  in  a  more  severe 
climate  than  that  of  New  York  City.  There 
is  now  on  Central  Park  a  tree  of  this  species 


of  the  American  Garden),  and  was  at  length 
removed  to  Central  Park,  where  we  hope  it  may 
long  survive.  Though  this  is  a  native  tree,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  procure  than  one  from  the 
Himalayas ;  wishing  a  specimen,  to  replace  a 
lost  one,  we  were  obliged  to  send  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  it.  Of  the  two  Asiatic  species  we 
can  say  but  little ;  of  the  Californian  Torreya 
we  had  a  small  specimen,  but  in  the  winter  of 
a  few  years  ago,  when  native  red-cedars  and 
such  trees,  were  killed  in  the  spot  where  they 
had  stood  for  50  years,  this  went  to  the  brush 
heap  with  many  other  treasures.  In  California 
it  makes  a  large  tree,  according  to  that  State’s 
most  indefatigable  explorer,  Dr.  Kellogg,  it 
grows  in  the  Sierras  at  least  100  feet  high,  and 
with  a  diameter  of  15  inches,  furnishing  wood 
of  great  hardness  and  durability.  The  tree 
which  fruited  in  France,' was  about  15  years 
old,  and  to  translate  from  M.  Carriere’s  article, 
it  “  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  that  one  can 
see,  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  should 
make  it  sought  for,” — “  it  is  nearly  6  meters 
(about  20  ft.)  high,  and  the  stem  is  furnished 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  the  branches  so  near 
together  and  covered  with  leaves,  that  it  forms  a 
compact  mass  of  green  with  a  very  fine  effect.” 
It  is  hoped  that  experiments  may  show  that 
this  fine  evergreen  will  be  hardy  with  us ;  at 
all  events  should  it  get  fairly  into  commerce, 
and  not  be  hardy  at  the  north,  it  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  our  friends  in  the  southern  states. 


lobelia,  we  were  disposed  to  pooh-pooh  at  it. 
Doubling  is  all  well  enough  with  some  flowers, 
but  others  are  better  single,  and  among  these 
we  thought  were  the  lobelias.  “Wait  until  you 
see  it,”  was  his  reply.  He  remembered  that 
there  was  but  one  way  of  convincing  us,  and. 
in  due  time  there  came  a  couple  of  plants, 
which  have  been  in  the  greenhouse  all  winter, 
and — well,  we  give  it  up.  This  double  lobelia  is 
better  than  a  single  one.  This  variety  originated 
as  a  chance  seedling  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Dixon  &  Co.,  Hackney,  London,  in  1872,  and 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Ilort.  Society  early  in  1873,  where  it 
received  a  first  class  certificate.  It  is  given  iu 
the  catalogues  as  Lobelia  pumila  flore-pleno , 
which  will  do  well  enough  for  a  name  until  we 
have  a  better ;  a  dwarf  strain  of  the  old  Lobelia 
Erinus,  has  been  called  pumila ,  and  this  plant 
looks  as  if  it  might  belong  to  that.  Its  habit 
is  even  more  dense  and  branching  than  the  well 
known  sort ;  it  has  a  great  disposition  to  spread 
side-wise,  and  but  little  to  run  up,  at  least  while 
under  glass  ;  its  flowers,  which  are  abundantly 
produced,  are  handsomely  double,  and  remind 
one  at  once  of  miniature  double  Larkspurs,  of  a 
dark  blue,  inclining  a  little  to  violet.  While  we 
are  much  pleased  with  what  we  have  seen  of  this 
plant,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  England  opin¬ 
ions  differ  very  widely  as  to  its  merits;  while- 
some  of  the  writers  for  the  journals  state  that  it 
has  been  a  sore  disappointment,  and  even  a  fail- 
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ure,  others  are  equally  positive  in  its  praise. 
On  the  continent  it  seems  to  have  made  a  better 
record,  and  the  journals  speak  highly  of  it. 
How  it  will  behave  in  the  open  ground  here, 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  if  it  only  does  as  well  as 
the  single  Lobelia  Erinus  and  its  varieties,  we 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  the  original 
species  being  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
shall  expect  this  to  be  more  at  home  under  our 
bright  suns,  than  in  the  duller  climate  of  Eng¬ 
land.  At  any  rate,  if  it  does  not  serve  us  well 
in  the  border,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  for  vases  and  baskets  also,  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  of  recent  introductions. 
We  thank  Mr.  Cliitty  for  convincing  us  that  a 
lobelia  can  be  both  double  and  handsome. 


Straw  Mats— Quickly  Made. 

BY  H.  SACKER8DORFF,  BERGEN  CO.,  N.  J. 

The  article  in  the  April  Amer.  Agriculturist ,  on  the 
Lancashire  mats,  or  screens,  induced  me  to  try  to 
make  the  ordinary  mats  by  this  method.  As  the 
mats  needed  for  covering  hot-beds,  cold-frames, 
etc.,  are  required  to  be  of  a  different  size  from  the 
Lancashire  screens,  as  well  as  of  less  thickness  and 
weight,  a  different  frame  was  necessary.  To  make 


this  I  procured  ten  strips  each  71  feet  long,  2  inches 
wide,  1  inch  thick,  and  four  pieces  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  41  feet  long,  for  cross  pieces.  Each  end  of 
the  long  strips  was  “halved,”  for  half  its  thick¬ 
ness.  Two  of  the  cross-pieces  being  laid  down, 
five  of  the  long  strips  were  placed,  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  one  for  each  side,  and  the  other  two  equidis¬ 
tant  from  the  center  and  side  strips,  as  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  and  firmly  nailed,  this  made  one-half  of  the 
frame  ;  the  other  half  was  made  in  the  same  way, 
.and  the  two  hinged  together  at  one  end  as  in  the 
drawing.  The  space  between  the  long  slats 
When  the  two  parts  are  shut  together,  is  one 
inch.  To  keep  the  frame  from  springing  apart, 
after  being  filled  with  straw,  a  hook  and  screw-ring 
was  fastened  on  each  side  at  the  center,  and  two  on 
the  end.  The  frame  was  now  finished,  and  after 
laying  it  upon  a  pair  of  horses,  it  was  filled  with 
straw  laid  crosswise  and  evenly,  with  the  but-ends 
projecting  beyond  the  frame  an  inch  on  each  side. 
The  halves,  being  fastened  by  means  of  the  hooks, 
it  is  set  on  end  and  kept  in  an  upright  position  by 
any  convenient  support,  and  is  ready  to  be  sewed. 
The  needles  used  are  about  five  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  can  be  made  of  any  light 
wood,  as  the  mats,  being  only  an  inch  thick,  do  not 
require  such  strong  needles  as  those  described  in 
April.  The  sewing  is  done  in  four  places,  the 
stitch  being  the  same  as  described  for  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  mats,  with  the  addition  of  tying  each  stitch, 
making  a  simple  tie  each  time  the  thread  is  put 
through.  This  tied  stitch  is  very  secure,  and  pre¬ 
vents  any  slipping  of  the  twine.  This  differs  from 
the  other  mats,  you  will  obseiwe,  in  having  the 
straw  laid  crosswise  and  the  sewing  done  length¬ 
wise,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  by  the  dotted 
lines.  After  the  sewing  is  finished,  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  straw  are  cut  off  even  with  the  frame  ; 
which  may  be  readily  done  with  a  strong,  sharp 
knife.  For  hot-beds  the  mats  are  made  7  feet  long, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  6  inches  to  hang  over 
at  each  end  ;  the  frames  are  made  6  inches 
longer,  as  so  much  is  lost  in  the  length  by 
the  taking  up  in  sewing.  Their  width,  41  feet,  allows 
two  mats  to  cover  three  3-feet  sashes.  These  mats 
are  light,  flexible,  and  strong,  and  can  be  made 


about  twice  as  quickly  as  by  the  old  style  of  weav¬ 
ing  them.  Two  men  with  a  little  practice  can 
readily  make  ten  mats  in  a  day,  while,  according  to 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  two  men,  by  the  old  plan, 
can  only  turn  out  five  mats  a  day. 

[The  foregoing  comes  from  a  friend  whose  gar¬ 
dening  operations  we  have  frequent  occasion  to 
observe ;  we  have  examined  his  mats,  and  are 
sure  that  for  excellence  and  apparent  durability, 
they  are  superior  to  any  we  ever  made  in  the  old 
way  ourselves,  or  have  seen  made  by  others.  To 
any  market  gardener  who  uses  many  mats,  (and 
some  have  hundreds  of  them,)  this  one  hint  as  to 
the  saving  of  time  is  worth  in  money  value  the  cost 
of  the  Agriculturist  for  the  rest  of  his  life. — Ed.] 


What  is  a  Soup-Bunch? 


A  gardener  who  sends  his  “truck”  to  Chicago, 
writes  that  he  sees  “  soup-bunches  ”  quoted  at  a 
good  price  in  the  market  reports,  and  writes  to 
know  what  they  are,  and  what  he  shall  grow  to 
make  them.  A  soup-bunch  is  variable  as  to  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  It  is  essentially  celery  tops,  pars¬ 
ley,  leeks  and  thyme ;  sometimes  other  herbs  arc 
added,  but  so  far  as  we  have  noticed  those  sent  to 
the  New  York  market,  there  are  rarely  any  other 
than  these  in  the  bunch.  The  relative  portion  of 
the  contents  varies  with  the  season.  In  fall  when 
celery  is  being  taken  up, 
the  refuse  heads,  too 
small  to  store  away  for 
winter,  are  put  in,  later  the 
outer  leaves  that  are  trim¬ 
med  off  in  bunching  are 
used.  In  summer  the 
leaves  of  celery  that  has 
been  grown  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  are  put  in.  To  grow 
celery  expressly  for  this, 
some  tall  kind  is  sown,  and 
it  is  grown  without  earthing  up,  the  object  being 
the  green  leaves  only.  As  to  quantity,  we  can  give 
no  rule.  The  size  of  the  bunch  depends  upon  the 
season,  but  at  best  it  can  only  be  described  as  a 
handful.  The  customs  in  the  Chicago  market  may 
be  different  from  those  of  New  York,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  our  gardening  correspondent  to  make  spe¬ 
cial  inquiry  as  to  this,  as  such  are  the  prejudices  of 
people  in  these  matters,  that  an  article  too  much  in 
bis  soup-bunches  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  spoil 
their  sale  as  one  too  few.  In  visiting  a  strange 
place,  we  always  make  it  a  point  to  examine  the 
market,  and  learn  upon  what  the  people  live.  Cities 
so  near  together,  and  between  which  there  is  such 
constant  intercourse  as  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  offer  marked  contrasts  in  their  mar¬ 
ket  customs,  while  the  differences  between  those  of 
these  cities  and  New  Orleans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Montreal  on  the  other,  are  curious  and  interesting. 
A  few  years  ago  we  saw  in  the  Charleston,  S.  C., 
market,  soup-bunches  that  far  eclipsed  anything 
we  had  before  seen.  The  track  stalls  were  kept  by 
middle-aged  negro  women,  who,  as  to  age,  size, 
weight,  and  volubility  in  importuning  persons  to 
purchase,  might  have  been  the  same  that  we  saw 
there  25  years  ago.  These  old  negroes  put  up  their 
soup  materials  with  an  eye  to  the  tasteful  that  would 
quite  put  to  shame  the  slovenly  huddles  of  the  New 
York  markets,  and  deserved  to  be  called  “soup 
bouquets”  rather  than  “soup-bunches.”  Wemake 
a  sketch  of  one  of  these  from  memory,  which  is 
given  on  page  184.  The  basis,  or  frame-work 
was  a  cluster  of  celery-leaves,  conspicuous  at  each 
side  of  this  were  crescents  cut  from  some  kind  of  a 
squash  or  pumpkin  ;  onions,  small  turnips,  and  car¬ 
rots,  were  then  tastefully  worked  in,  while  sprigs  of 
slender  sweet-herbs,  imparted  to  the  whole  a  finish 
that  one  would  think  hardly  possible  with  materials 
so  devoid  of  beauty  as  pot-herbs.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  in  so  insignificant  a  matter  as  a  soup- 
bunch,  the  markets  of  different  cities  demand  not 
only  different  materials  but  different  styles  of  pre¬ 
paring  them,  and  whoever  is  to  supply  any  market 
with  any  produce  must  first  learn  its  ways.  In  the 
New  York  market  the  bunches  are  sold  from  the 
wagons, and  are  not  handled  by  the  commission  men. 
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Bean  and  Pea  Weevils. 


The  common  pea-weevil  ( Bruchus  pisi)  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  well  known  all  over  the  country, 
though  with  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
common  insects,  there  is  a  great  want  of  popular 
knowledge  as  to  its  habits,  many  thinking  that  it  is 
only  found  in  those  peas  which  have  not  been 
properly  kept  after  harvesting  them.  The  eggs  are 
laid  by  the  mother  beetle,  upon  the  very  young 
pods  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form,  the  work  being 
probably  done  in  the  night ;  they  are  very  minute, 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The  newly  hatched 
grub  or  larva,  yellow  with  a  black  head,  makes  its 
way  through  the  pod,  and  irlto  the  nearest  young 
pea,  one  grab  only  to  each  ;  the  hole  it  makes  in 
the  pod  soon  grows  over,  but  on  the  surface  of  the 
pea  a  minute  discolored  spot  may  be  observed. 
Once  within  the  pea,  the  grub  “  grows  with  its 
growth,”  usually  avoiding  the  plumule  or  growing 
point  of  the  seed  ;  by  the  time  the  pea  has  become 
ripe,  the  grub  has  completed  its  growth,  and  is 
ready  to  go  into  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  state,  but 
before  doing  this  it  has  the  instinct  to  provide  for 
its  future  exit,  by  making  a  circular  hole  to  the 
surface  of  the  pea,  but  without  cutting  through  the 
seed-coat  or  hull  of  the  seed ;  the  presence  of  the 
weevil  or  “bug”  in  peas,  is  known  by  this  semi¬ 
transparent  spot  upon  the  surface,  the  hole  being 
covered.only  by  the  thin  parchment-like  covering  or 
skin.  In  some  cases  the  perfect  insect  or  beetle 
comes  out  the  same  fall,  but  it  generally  remains 
dormant  until  spring.  If  peas  containing  these 
insects  are  sown,  the  trouble  will  be  continued,  as 
the  weevils  will  make  their  way  out,  and  be  ready 
to  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  proper  time.  When  the 
seed  peas  have  holes  in  them,  the  perfect  insect  has 
left,  or  is  dead  ;  as  such  peas  will  germinate,  it  is 
popularly  supposed  that  they  are  just  as  good  for 
seed  as  sound  peas ;  that  this  is  not  the  case,  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson  has  proved  by  experiment ;  the 
grub  of  the  weevil  having  devoured  a  large  share 
of  the  nutriment  intended  for  the  early  growth  of 
the  young  pea,  the  plants  are  feeble  when  they 
come  up,  and  lacking  sufficient  food  at  the  start,  are 
never  so  vigorous  and  productive  as  those  from  the 
sound  seed.  Within  the  past  twelve  years  or  so, 

A  BEAN  WEEVIL 


has  appeared  in  beans  of  various  kinds,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  ;  it  was  first  noticed  in  the 
New  England  States,  but  now  extends  as  far  west 
as  Missouri,  and  we  every  year  receive  specimens 
from  widely  separated  localities.  Some  supposed  it 
to  be  the  same  as  the  pea  weevil,  others  thought  it 
to  be  the  granary  weevil,  and  entomologists  were 
puzzled  over  it,  and  referred  it  to  one  or  another 
species  of  Bi~uchus. 

At  last  Prof.  C.  V. 

Riley,  in  one  of  his 
admirable  reports  j'| 
upon  the  Insects 
of  Missouri,  (1871),  k  ^ 
described  it  as  di- 1|  giy 
stinct  from  any 
other  species,  and 
called  it  Bruchus 
fabtc,  the  American 
Bean  Weevil.  For  a  detailed  entomological  de¬ 
scription  of  the  insect,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  above  mentioned  report.  All  that  farmers  and 
gardeners  require  to  know,  is  the  fact  that  while 
really  distinct  from  the  pea  weevil,  its  habits  are 
very  similar ;  the  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  young 
bean-pod,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  are 
upon  the  young  pea-pod,  and  it  goes  through  simi- 
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lar  transformations.  There  is  one  important  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  habits,  while  in  the  pea  but  one  grab 
grdws  and  develops  in  each  seed,  in  the  bean  there 
are  several,  as  many  as  12  or  14  being  sometimes 
found  in  a  single  bean,  and  the  whole  interior  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  the  grubs  and  their  excrement ; 
no  matter  how  many  there  may  be  in  a  bean,  each, 
before  it  goes  into  the  pupa  state,  makes  a  smooth, 
nicely  lined  cell.  The  accompanying  engraving 
from  Riley’s  Third  Report,  gives  a  bean  with  its 
many  spots,  a  beetle  of  the  natural  size,  and  one 
much  magnified,  to  show  its  markings.  This  weevil 
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is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  more  common 
pea  “bug,”  its  general  color  being  a  tawny  gray. 

Of  course  with  both  the  pea  and  bean  weevil,  the 
only  safety  is  in  sowing  none  but  sound  seeds,  but 
unless  a  whole  neighborhood  will  agree  to  this, 
however  careful  one  may  be,  he  will  be  supplied 
from  a  less  cautious  neighbor;  scalding  will  kill 
the  insect  without  injuring  the  germination  of  the 
seeds,  and  it  is  said  by  White  (Gardening  for  the 
South)  that  if  seed  peas,  or  beans,  when  they  are 
gathered,  be  stored  in  bottles  or  jars  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  kept  tightly 
closed,  the  vapor  of  the  turpentine  will  kill  the  in¬ 
sects  without  injury  to  the  vitality  of  the  germ. 

- —  • — — —  - *— - 

Little  Garden  Helps. 

Spear,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  sends 
two  appliances  that  he  finds  very 
handy  in  the  garden.  One  is  a  simple 
seed  sower,  made  from  an  empty 
fruit  or  mustard  can,  shown  so  plain¬ 
ly  in  fig.  1,  as  to  need  but  little  ex¬ 
planation.  A  hole  is  punched  in  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  of  a  size  to  allow 
the  seed  to  drop  properly,  and  a  han¬ 
dle  is  fitted  to  the  edge,  made  of  a 
green  stick  of  convenient  length ; 
this  is  split  for  about  two  inches,  the 
edge  of  the  can  slid  into  the  split, 
and  two  or  three  large  tacks  driven 
through  to  keep  the  handle  steady, 
finishes  the  job.  As  these  are  read¬ 
ily  made  from  cans  that  one  is  glad 
to  get  rid  of,  several,  with  holes 
of  different  sizes  to  suit  different 
seeds,  may  be  kept  on  hand.  Mr.  S.  finds  it  better 
to  make  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  rather 
small  at  first,  and  enlarge  it  by  ream¬ 
ing  until  just  the  proper  size  is  hit. 

In  use  the  drills  are  first  made  ready, 
he  then  puts  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
into  the  can,  and  walking  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  pace,  is  able  to  shake  the  seed 
out  very  evenly.  His  other  device 
is  one  for  dusting  currant  bushes  with 
white  hellebore,  or  for  distributing 
any  other  dry  powder  that  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  apply  to  other  plants.  It  is 
a  cylinder  of  perforated  tin,  21  inches 
in  diameter,  and  10  inches  long ;  this 
has  a  fixed  bottom,  with  a  socket  (a) 
to  receive  the  end  of  a  handle  of 
convenient  length,  and  a  brace  to 
strengthen  the  socket ;  the  cover,  &, 
fits  sufficiently  close  to  keep  its  place 
while  in  use.  One  living  at  a 
distance  from  a  tinsmith,  could 
readily  contrive  a  duster  from  a  fruit  can ;  a 
wooden  cover  would  answer  as  well  as  a  tin  one. 


Budding  the  Hickory. 


“  W.  F.  R.,”  Mayport,  Florida,  writes :  “In  a  for¬ 
mer  number  of  the  Agriculturist ,  I  find  an  article  on 
grafting  the  hickory,  stating  that  “  as  far  as  people 
in  general  are  concerned,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
impracticable.  My  experience  is  as  follows:  About 
a  year  ago  I  budded  a  pecan  into  a  vigorous  hick¬ 
ory  sprout  of  the  same  season’s  growth.  The  bud 
remained  dormant  until  the  following  spring,  when 
the  sprout  was  cut  back  to  the  bud.  A  shoot  grew 
from  the  bud  last  summer,  which  measured  nearly 
ten  feet.  This  shoot  has  also  thrown  out  seven 
laterals,  measuring  from  two  to  four  feet  each. 
Last  winter  I  cut  down  a  number  of  my  hickories, 
some  of  them  measuring  nearly  a  foot  through, 
and  this  summer  have  budded  the  sprouts  from 
them  with  the  pecan.  I  use  annular  budding,  i.  e., 
a  ring  of  hark  with  a  bud  upon  it,  put  in  place  of  a 
similar  ring  removed  from  the  stock.  It  is  very 
seldom  a  bud  fails  to  take,  and  the  few  failures  I 
find  are  occasioned  by  a  small  grub,  which 
works  between  the  bud  and  the  stock,  which  can 
be  prevented  by  the  application  of  grafting  wax, 
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Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

All  of  the  time  I  see  a  plenty  that  might  be  said 
about  various  household  works  and  ways,  but  some 
topics  wait  from  month  to  month  until  more  study 
or  observation  can  be  given  to  them.  Then  some¬ 
times  1  find  myself,  as  to-night,  too  much  engrossed 
with  my  own  cares — planning  work  for  the  seam¬ 
stress  who  comes  to-morrow,  wondering  if  this 
howling  March  storm  will  give  way  before  morning 
and  allow  us  to  undertake  the  washing  already  de¬ 
ferred  two  days,  trying  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
get  ready  to  remove  to  other  quarters  next  week, 
listening  to  hear  whether  baby  coughs  again,  and 
what  kind  of  a  cough  it  is too  much  preyed  upon 
by  such  cares  as  these  to  get  fairly  started  upon  any 
topic  of  general  interest.  In  order  to  get  myself 
started,  I  quote  from  a  recent  letter  from 

A  Woman  of  the  “Improving  Hind,” 
who  writes  :  “  You  will  think  I  have  improved 
some  when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  slept  with  the 
windows  open  all  winter,  and  the  children  have 
never  suffered  so  little  from  colds  as  this  winter. 
We  have  no  stove  in  the  south-east  bed-room,  and 
like  it  better  so.  As  soon  as  we  are  out  of  our  beds 
in  the  morning,  I  open  them,  and  open  the  outside 
door  in  my  room  and  the  windows,  for  an  hour  or 
so.  It  is  so  cold  in  my  room  at  night  that  a  cup  of 
water  will  freeze  solid,  but  we  all  get  along  with  it 
nicely.  None  of  us  have  frozen  noses  yet,  which 
is  almost  a  wonder. 

“  My  husband  used  to  think  he  could  not  sleep 
with  a  window  open  in  moderate  weather  without 
catching  cold,  but  there  is  no  trouble  now.  I  am 
trying  to  cook  more  wholesome  food  too.  I  do  not 
make  cake  at  all,  and  pie  only  once  a  week.  I  hope 
to  learn  to  make  many  things  both  palatable  and 
wholesome.  My  boarder,  instead  of  being  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  me,  is  a  help  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
The  children  have  been  well  all  winter,  and  have 
improved  in  disposition  since  our  change  of  diet.” 

No  Cake. 

The  “  change  of  diet  ”  referred  to  in  this  letter 
would  not  be  considered  very  radical  by  many.  All 
sorts  of  good  food,  including  meats  and  fine  flour 
breads,  are  used,  but  plainly  cooked  and  eaten  with 
regularity,  or  only  at  meal  times.  The  abolition  of 
the  “pan  of  cookies  ”  alone  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  way  of  doing.  Even  plain  molasses 
cookies,  used  for  lunches  between  meals,  work 
much  mischief  to  the  health  of  the  family.  All 
you  housekeepers  who  dare  to  live  without  dough¬ 
nuts,  or  cookies,  or  jumbles  “on  hand,”  please 
hold  up  your  hands,  and  I  wish  I  could  count  how 
many  there  are.  Some  housekeepers  dare  not  be 
found  without  some  sort  of  cake  in  the  house,  for 
fear  of  unexpected  company ;  some  fear  their 
boarders,  if  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  them  ;  some 
their  hired  help,  and  some  their  husbands.  These 
same  husbands  sometimes  iuveigh  against  cake  as 
dyspepsia-breeding,  but  the  wives  observe  that 
these  lecturers  eat  no  less  cake  on  that  account,  and 
they  go  on  trying  to  please  their  husbands  by  cook¬ 
ing  those  things  which  the  men  evidently  relish. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  plain  cake  ought  to 
be  entirely  abolished  from  our  tables.  On  this 
point  I  would  like  considerable  testimony.  I  have 
never  made  much  cake  for  my  family,  since  it  in¬ 
cluded  children,  because  I  found  by  experience 
that  cake  did  not  agree  with  them.  One  of  its 
worst  as  well  as  surest  results  is  the  destruction  of 
their  appetite  for  simple  nutritious  fare.  The 
nerves  of  taste  crave  something  more  tickling.  I 
have  noticed  though,  that  the  more  one  goes  with¬ 
out  cake  or  other  food  of  this  kind,  the  more 
plainly  one  can  perceive  its  ill  effect  when  eaten. 
_  I  used  to  think  this  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
free  use  of  cake,  and  many — perhaps  most  people — 
would  think  so,  but  I  am  reminded  of  a  former 
neighbor  of  ours,  a  German,  who  used  to  give  his 
four-year-old  son  a  little  whiskey  every  morning  in 
order  to  accustom  him  to  it,  so  that  he  would  not 
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be  easily  upset  by  its  use  when  older.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed,  too,  that  the  more  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
pure  air,  the  more  easily  we  are  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  by  bad  air,  and  the  more  perceptibly  injured 
by  close  rooms  or  a  foul  atmosphere  of  any  kind. 
I  also  see  that  the  more  we  are  accustomed  to  gen¬ 
uine  culture  and  refinement,  the  more  unpleasantly 
all  narrow-mindedness  and  coarseness  makes  itself 
felt.  Also  in  morals,  the  pure  and  honest  are 
pained  and  sickened  by  deeds  which  seem  well 
enough  to  those  habituated  to  them.  In  all  these 
things  there  may  be  some  analogy.  Anyhow,  I 
have  never  discovered  that  our  health  suffered 
from  lack  of  cake.  Writers  say  that  the  nourish¬ 
ment  it  contains, (for  surely  flour,  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
and  sugar,  are  all  nourishing,  each  in  its  own  way  and 
degree),  is  in  too  concentrated  a  form  to  serve  as 
nutritious  food,  and  that  its  tendency  is  to  clog  the 
digestive  organs. 

Tile  Scli«i.lina«tei’s  Trunk. 

I  never  could  have  written  this  charming  book, 
but  if  I  could  have  done  it,  how  I  would  have 
liked  the  task  !  The  simple,  natural  style  is  very 
charming  to  me,  but  the  sentiments  themselves — 
to  them  I  cry  heartily  “  amen  and  amen  !  ” 

You  see,  it  is  a  kind  of  household  reform  book, 
in  the  guise  of  an  odd  sort  of  story — not  story 
either,  but  just  what  it  purports  to  be  in  its  full 
title :  “  Papers  Found  in  the  Schoolmaster’s 

Trunk.”  What  the  schoolmaster  wrote  his  papers 
for,  I  do  not  know,  unless  just  to  free  his  mind — 
one  of  the  best  of  reasons  perhaps.  He  seems, 
like  most  of  Mrs.  Diaz’s  fictitious  characters,  very 
natural  or  real,  and  I  find  myself  wishing  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  with  Mr.  McKimber,  on  several  points 
pertaining  to  domestic  science.  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  no  science  is  more  important. 

What  the  regular  “  woman’ s-righters  ”  are  think¬ 
ing  about,  I  can  not  see,  for  no  mention  of  Mrs. 
Diaz  and  her  sturdy  blows  at  woman’s  wrongs,  have 
I  ever  seen  among  their  writings,  except  a  few 
lines  by  “  T.  W.  II.”  She  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
best  workers  we  have,  for  the  genuine  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  woman,  with  much  broader  views  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  much  deeper  insight  of  its  full 
meaning,  than  most  speakers  and  writers  upon  the 
subject.  Oh  dear  !  How  I  do  want  to  quote  from 
this  book ! — for  though  I  believe  the  same  things,  I 
could  never  “  put  ”  them  in  the  same  way.  Though 
I  “  shake  in  my  shoes  ”  for  fear  of  the  Editor,  when 
I  undertake  quotations,  I  will  venture  just  a  little  : 

“  And  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  woman  might 
not  have  been  created  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  three  meals  a  day.  If  she  were,  thought  I,  what 
a  waste  !  for  certainly  a  mere  meal-getter  might 
have  been  fashioned  out  of  cheaper  material.” 

“  Since  my  eyes  have  been  opened,  however, 
these  delicacies  taste  too  strong  of  the  toil  to  be 
relishable  ;  for  I  see  that  the  rows  of  pies  on  the 
outtery  shelves,  the  mounds  of  cake,  the  stacks  of 
doughnuts,  do  not  come  there  by  any  magical 
‘slight  o’  hand,’  but  are  wrought  out  of  the  very 
life  of  poor  Mrs.  Fennel — literally  of  her  very  life.” 

“  Indeed  this  prying  into  domestic  affairs  has  made 
me  surprised  twice.  First,  at  the  amount  of  phy¬ 
sical  labor  a  woman  has  to  perform  ;  second,  that 
she  can  carry  so  many  things  on  her  mind  at  one 
time,  or  rather  that  her  mind  can  act  in  so  many 
directions  at  one  time,  and  so  quickly.” 

Mr.  McKimber  became  deeply  interested  in  his 
“  science,”  and  studied  different  persons  as  his 
“  specimens.”  One  day  he  spent  an  hour  in  watch¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Fennel,  at  her  work  as  cook,  seamstress, 
tailor,  instructor  of  a  learner  in  house-work,  physi¬ 
cian  for  a  sick  neighbor,  judge  when  the  children 
come  with  a  dispute,  preacher  on  brotherly  love  to 
the  quarrelling  little  ones,  teacher,  trader  with  a 
tin  peddler— all  in  an  hour  before  dinner,  which 
comes  daily  as  the  grand  climax,  which  mnst  be 
kept  in  mind  through  all  the  other  operations. 
Then  he  watched  Mr.  Fennel  for  an  hour,  while 
the  latter  pursued  his  daily  employment  as  a  car¬ 
penter.  Mr.  Fennel  spent  his  time  quietly  plaueing 
and  grooving  boards.  “  His  movements  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  an  entire  calmness.”  “As  far  as 
hindrances  were  concerned,  he  might  have  shoved 
that  plane  until  doomsday,  and  with  a  temper 
gmooth  and  even  as  his  own  boards.” 
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“  I  suppose  every  scientist  has  a  theory  con¬ 
nected  with  his  science.  My  theory  connected  with 
my  science  is  this  :  that  a  mother’s  chief  duty  is  the 
taking  care  of  her  children.” — “  If  ‘  the  three  meals 
take  about  all  day,’  and  making  and  mending  the 
evening,  where  is  the  children’s  time  coming  from  ?” 

“  The  palate  craves  enjoyment,  and  that  craving, 
being  a  natural  one,  must  be  recognized  as  such. 
But  what  I  insist  upon  is  this  ;  namely,  that  grati¬ 
fying  the  palate  shall  not  rank  among  the  chief 
occupations  or  the  chief  enjoyments  of  life,  for  it 
has  usurped  those  positions  long  enough.” 

“  The  profusion  of  viands  now  heaped  upon  the 
table,  betrays  poverty  of  the  worst  sort.  Having 
nothing  better  to  offer,  (to  company),  we  offer  vic¬ 
tuals.”  “  The  dishes  that  make  the  work  and  cost 
the  money,  are  usually  eaten  after  hunger  is  satis¬ 
fied,  and  do  harm  rather  than  good.” — “  Simplify 
cooking,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  and  how 
many  longing  individuals,  now  forbidden,  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  afford  themselves  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  culture,  of  travel,  of  social  intercourse,  of 
tasteful  dwellings  !  And  it  might  be  added,  at  the 
risk  of  raising  a  smile,  how  many  pairs  of  waiting 
lovers,  now  forbidden,  would  thereby  be  enabled 
to  marry,  and  go  to — paradise,  which  is  to  say 
housekeeping !  ” 

Patterns  for  tile  New  Under-Garments. 

I  have  been  notified  that  the  Dress  Reform  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Boston,  have  removed  from  their  former 
rooms,  to  No.  4  Hamilton  Place,  where  patterns  and 
garments  can  be  obtained.  Any  lady  can  obtain  ready 
made  garments  fitted  to  her  size,  by  sending  her 
measure,  taken  according  to  directions  given  in 
the  Committee’s  circular.  The  under  suits  are 
made  either  with  waist  and  drawers  in  one  piece,  or 
buttoned  together  at  the  waist.  I  think,  from  some 
experience,  that  most  ladies  would  prefer  the  latter. 

A  Cover  for  I  lie  Bread  Pan. 

The  old  table-cloth  will  dip  down  into  the  light 
sponge,  you  know,  unless  carefully  guarded  each 
time,  and  the  tin  pan  when  covered  over  the  fer¬ 
menting  dough,  gets  jarred  off  frequently.  But  if 
you  suffer  such  annoyances  as  these,  you  can  get 
relief  as  I  have  done,  by  making  yourself  a  regular 
cover  for  the  bread-pan.  I  took  four  or  five  sheets 
of  coarse  brown  wrapping  paper,  ironed  them 
smooth,  and  cut  them  round,  the  size  of  the  top  of 
my  bread-pan.  Then  I  basted  them  together,  and 
covered  them  on  both  sides  with  clean,  old  calico. 
Two  strips  of  the  same  calico,  cut  twice  the  depth 
of  the  pan,  and  doubled  up  so  that  the  strip  was 
then  of  four  thicknesses,  were  sewed  around  the 
edge  of  the  stiff  circular  top  of  the  cover.  I  left 
this  plain  ungatliered  frill  open  on  one  side,  so  that 
I  could  turn  it  back  when  setting  it  close  to  the 
6tove-pipe.  But  last  week  my  bread  sponge  got  the 
start  of  me,  and  was  sticking  fast  to  the  inside  of 
my  new  bread-pan  cover,  before  I  suspected  it  of 
being  so  light.  Of  course  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  clean  it  off  properly,  and  the  idea  was  suggested 
that  an  old  napkin  or  any  clean  cloth,  pinned 
inside  the  cover,  and  easily  removed  when  soiled, 
would  save  trouble  in  case  of  another  such  accident. 


Shirt  Bosoms  and  Collars. 

Mrs.  M.  Erickson  says  that  shirt  bosoms  and 
collars,  when  new,  have  a  smoothness  and  gloss, 
which  she  can  not  impart  to  them  afterwards.  She 
has  tried  spermaceti,  gum,  and  other  things,  in  the 
starch,  and  yet  fails  to  get  the  gloss  “as  good  as 
new.”  Spermaceti  and  other  forms  of  grease  may 
help,  but  she  has  not  yet  tried  the  right  kind  of 
grease,  which  is— elbow-grease,  and  it  is  not  put 
into  the  starch  either,  but  applied  directly  to  the 
linen.  A  long  while  ago  we  wished  to  know  how 
this  polish  was  placed  on  the  “boughten”  shirts, 
and,  having  an  acquaintance  with  an  owner  of  a 
laundry,  we  asked  if  he  had  any  objections  to  tell 
us  the  secret  of  his  addition  to  the  starch. — “  No,” 
said  he,  “it’s  done  entirely  by  elbow-grease.” — 
This  led  to  an  explanation,  in  which  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  added  spermaceti,  or  whatever 
the  women  at  the  laundry  had  a  fancy  for,  but  that 
he  doubted  if  these  did  much  towards  it ;  the  whole 


secret  laid  in  the  kind  of  iron  and  in  the  woman  who 
uses  it.  The  iron  must  be  one  with  a  brightly 
polished  face,  and  the  woman  must  be  one  with 
sufficient  strength  of  arm  to  make  it  do  its  work. 
An  iron  of  the  described  kind  was  procured,  the 
ironer  told  what  was  expected,  and  ever  since  the 
shirts  have  been  as  good  as  new.  These  irons  are 
sold  at  the  furnishing  and  probably  hardware  stores  ; 
they  differ  from  ordinary  flat-irons,  or  sad-irons,  in 
having  no  sharp  comers,  the  edges  being  rounded 
all  around,  front,  sides,  and  rear,  and  moreover,  the 
surface  is  polished  smooth  and  bright.  The  linen 
is  first  ironed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry;  the  surface  is  then  slightly 
dampened  by  passing  a  wet  cloth  over  it,  and 


then  rubbed,  and  rubbed  hard,  with  this  polish¬ 
ing  iron,  until  the  surface  of  the  linen  itself  be¬ 
comes  polished.  Of  course  one  requires  a  little 
practice  to  get  the  knack  of  it,  but  after  a  while 
any  strong  ironer  can  make  very  handsome 
work.  Aside  from  the  finer  appearance  of  linen 
thus  treated,  there  is  the  great  advantage  that  it 
keeps  clean  much  longer  ;  the  surface  being  made 
thus  close  and  smooth,  dust  does  not  adhere  to  it, 
but  instead  of  settling  into  the  meshes  of  the  linen, 
falls  off  from  the  surface.  The  engraving  shows 
the  form  of  the  iron,  which  is  perhaps  a  little 
smaller  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

- —a  mm. - 

Stoves— Taking  Down  and  Blacking. 

One  amusing  thing  about  our  correspondence  in 
the  household,  as  well  as  other  departments  of  the 
paper,  is  the  fact  that  several  questions  will  come 
to  us  from  widely  separated  points,  all  bearing  on 
the  same  subject ;  now  we  have  within  a  few  days 
of  one  another,  inquiries  from  a  housekeeper  in 
Spain  and  another  in  New  Jersey,  as  to  the  best 
blacking  for  stoves,  and  how  to  apply  it.  As  this 
is  a  season  when  many  stoves  are  unfortunately 
taken  down  and  put  away  for  the  summer,  their 
proper  treatment  becomes  a  matter  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  “Unfortunately,”  we  say,  stoves  are  taken 
down  the  present  month,  but  we  might  have  used 
a  stronger  word,  and  had  we  said  recklessly,  it 
would  not  have  expressed  our  meaning  quite  so 
well  as  culpably.  There  are  those  housekeepers  to 
whom  the  necessity  for  house-cleaning  on  a  certain 
day  in  May  has  all  the  force  of  a  commandment — 
and  what  house-cleaning  under  these  conditions 
means,  many  a  reader  too  well  knows,  and  many  a 
grave-stone  stands  as  a  silent  witness.  We  will  not 
enumerate  the  ills  it  brings — but  among  the  good  it 
sends  away  are  the  stoves— often  from  every  room 
except  the  kitchen.  A  clear  cold  January  day  with 
the  mercury  at  15  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  is  ab¬ 
solute  comfort  in  comparison  with  a  damp  day  in 
May,  with  the  thermometer  between  32°  and  40°. 
But  this  is  not  what  we  started  upon,  let  us  dispose 
of  this  almost  vital  point  by  saying  that  in  none  of 
the  northern  states  should  the  stoves  be  removed 
from  the  living  rooms,  if  the  health,  let  alone  the 
comfort,  of  the  family  is  regarded,  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  We  have  pleasant  days,  and  warm,  in 
May,  but  we  cannot  remember  a  year  since  we  have 
given  attention  to  the  matter  in  which  there  has 
not  been  a  cold  spell  in  the  first  half  of  June  in 
which  a  fire  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  well,  and  the  well-being  of  the  ill.  “  Then 
why  take  stoves  down  at  all  ?  ”  will  be  asked  by 


some  inveterate  May  house-cleaner.  Exactly  so— 
why  ?  Not  only  can  we  not  see  the  slightest  use  in 
taking  down  the  stoves,  if  that  be  the  way  of  heat¬ 
ing,  but  we  hold  that  in  country  houses  there 
should  never  be  a  day  in  the  whole  year  in  which  a 
fire  cannot  be  built  at  a  moment’s  notice.  In  sum¬ 
mer  an  open  fireplace  is  preferable  to  a  stove,  but  if 
there  is  no  fireplace,  leave  the  stove,  for  there  will 
be  but  few  weeks  in  the  whole  summer  in  which  a 
little  fire  in  the  morning  or  evening  will  not  be 
needed  to  ventilate  the  room  or  to  dry  it,  if  not  to 
remove  the  chill.  In  malarious  districts  this  is  of 
special  importance  ;  a  few  sticks  will  prevent  what 
much  quinine  may  not  cure,  and  be  vastly  cheaper. 
So  we  insist  that  in  the  family  or  living  room  of 
every  country  house  there  should  always  be  a  fire 
laid  in  fireplace,  grate,  or  stove,  ready  to  diffuse 
comfort  when  needed,  even  if  it  be  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust.  But  in  houses  heated  by  stoves  there 'are 
several  which  may  come  down  without  detriment, 
and  those  which  remain  in  place  should  be  properly 
cared  for,  which  brings  us  at  last  to 

Taking  Down  the  Stoves. 

If  the  stove  connects  by  a  short,  straight  piece  of 
pipe  directly  with  the  chimney,  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  in  replacing  it  next  fall ;  if  instead  of 
this  there  are,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  sev¬ 
eral  lengths  of  pipe  and  more  or  less  elbows,  then 
too  much  precaution  cannot  be  taken.  Some  hold 
the  theory  that  a  stove-pipe  once  taken  down  can 
never  be  put  up  as  it  was  before  without  calling  in 
a  fitter.  Stove-pipes  make  great  havoc  with  do¬ 
mestic  patience,  but  a  proper  foresight  at  the  tak¬ 
ing  down  will  help  greatly  to  a  felicitous  putting 
up.  Wherever  two  ends  of  pipe,  whether  sec¬ 
tions  or  elbows,  come  together,  they  should  be 
marked,  whether  intentionally  separated  in  taking 
down  or  not.  If  a  large  pipe  is  taken  down  in  the 
fewest  possible  pieces,  some  others  will  separate, 
and  all  be  in  confusion,  hence  the  only  safety  is  to 
Number  Each  Joint. 

that  is,  whenever  two  lengths  or  sections,  including 
elbows,  come  together,  with  two  numbers,  as  1-1, 
2r- 2,  etc.  Do  this  before  disturbing  the  pipe  y  chalk 
will  answer,  but  the  marks  must  be  renewed  if 
blurred  by  handling,  before  the  pipe  is  put  away 
for  the  season.  Where  anthracite  coal  is  burned,  a 
simple  fhumping  of  the  pipe  will  remove  the  gath¬ 
ered  ashes  and  dust ;  a  pipe  to  a  bituminous  coal- 
stove  will  show  more  deposit,  and  will  need  a  more 
thorough  cleaning,  but  in  those  of  wood-stoves,  the 
deposit  is  often  very  heavy,  and,  if  the  pipe  is  a  long 
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one,  of  a  highly  acid  and  corrosive  nature  If  this  be 
not  removed  when  the  pipe  is  taken  down  now.  the 
work  of  destruction  will  go  on  all  summer,  and 
when  it  is  to  be  put  up  in  the  fall,  it  will  often 
be  found  completely  honey-eombed  and  useless. 
Hence  a  pipe  of  this  kind  should  have  every  in¬ 
crustation  upon  its  interior  removed  by  thorough 
thumping  and  a  brush  of  twigs.  To  arrest  the  cor¬ 
rosion  of  what  deposit  remains,  the  interior  may 
be  coated  with  ordinary  lime-wash  or  whitewash. 
Both  stove  and  pipe  should  be  thoroughly  blacken¬ 
ed  before  they  are  put  away  for  the  summer. 

The  Object  of  Blacking 
a  stove  is  not  solely  to  improve  its  looks,  but  it  is  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  iron  with  a  coating  that 
will  prevent  rusting.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  black 
varnish  is  used,  which  makes  the  stove  look  very 
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■well,  but  when  a  fire  is  built  it  burns  off  with  a  most 
unpleasant  odor.  We  know  of  nothing  so  good  as 
plumbago  or  black  lead,  and  all  the  stove  blackings 
put  up  in  packets  under  various  fancy  names,  are 
some  form  of  this,  more  or  less  pure.  Black  lead 
is  of  such  a  “  greasy  ”  nature  that  properly  rubbed 
upon  the  iron  it  will  adhere  and  form  a  continuous 
film  all  over  it  so  as  to  thoroughly  protect  the  sur¬ 
face  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  consequent 
rust,  but  it  will  not  resist  water,  and  the  stoves 
should  be  stored  where  the  rain  cannot  reach  them. 
The  old  method  of  mixing  the  blacking  with  water 
and  applying  it  wet,  and  then  rubbing  with  a  brush 
with  some  dry  blacking,  is  founded  upon  correct 
principles,  and  if  well  done  will  give  a  complete 
covering.  All  movable  parts,  such  as  legs,  small 
doors,  and  the  like,  should  be  placed  inside  of  the 
stove  before  putting  it  away,  or  there  will  be  much 
hunting  for  them  next  fall. 

Concealing  a  Stove. 

If  there  is  no  convenient  place  to  store  the  stove, 
or  for  other  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
remain  in  the  room  where  it  has  been  used,  it  may 
be,  in  most  cases,  easily  concealed,  and  even  con¬ 
verted  into  a  sightly  and  convenient  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  board  of  suitable  size 
to  set  upon  the  top  of  the  stove  ;  this  has  a  strip 
at  each  corner  for  a  leg  ;  the  legs  may  be  braced  if 
need  be,  and  the  whole  covered  and  draped  accord¬ 
ing  to  fancy,  with  chintz,  or  other  convenient  ma¬ 
terial.  The  engraving  gives  the  idea,  the  manner 
of  carrying  it  out  will  vary  with  circumstances. 


Another  Trap  for  Rats. 

Though  there  have  been  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  from  time  to  time,  numerous  descriptions  of 
plans  for  trapping  rats  and  mice,  yet  the  number 
of  methods  is  not  near¬ 
ly  exhausted.  “A  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  sends  us  his 
method,  which  he 
thinks  “the  best  out,” 
and  which  is  explained 
by  the  accompanying 
illustration.  He  takes 
a  flour  barrel  or  a  keg, 
and  ties  over  the  top  a 
sheet  of  very  stout  stiff 
paper,  or  an  untanned 
sheepskin  stripped  of 
the  wool.  Upon  this 
cover  he  places  corn 
or  meal,  and  feeds  the 
vermin  in  this  way  in  some  secluded  place,  un¬ 
til  they  become  fearless  of  danger,  and  quite 
at  home  upon  the  cover.  He  then  smears  the 
cover  around  the  center  with  glue,  and  sprinkles 
com,  wheat,  or  meal  upon  it,  which,  when  the  glue 
is  dry,  adhers  firmly  to  the  paper  or  the  skin.  He 
then  cuts  two  slits  crossing  each  other,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  several  inches  long,  by  which  the 
central  portion  of  the  cover  is  made  very  treacher¬ 
ous  footing.  When  the  rats  run  across  this  center 
they  slip  through  into  the  barrel,  from  which  there 
is  no  means  of  escape.  The  openings  instantane¬ 
ously  close  up  themselves,  and  other  rats  follow. 


Don’t  Touch,  the  Children. 


BT  MBS.  E.  S.  LINCOLN. 


TRAP  FOR  RATS. 


Of  the  many  trials  that  farmer’s  wives  have  to 
endure,  not  one  is  more  difficult  to  avoid,  and  yet 
none  more  cruel,  than  that  of  having  to  let  one’s 
carefully  reared  little  ones  associate  with  strange 
hired  help.  My  experience  in  this  line  has  been 
such  that  while  I  extend  a  friendly  welcome  to  the 
stranger,  I  am  mentally  crying  out  to  him  or  her, 
as  the  case  may  be :  “  Don’t  touch  my  children  !  ” 
Break  the  dishes,  waste  the  stores,  spoil  the  meals, 
let  the  horses  take  cold,  the  colts  starve,  the  cows 
dry  up,  the  rats  ran  riot  in  uncovered  feed-bins — 
anything,  so  long  as  you  leave  my  little  one’s  un¬ 
tarnished.  Everything  else  can  be  endured  if  you 
don’t  touch  with  unclean  hand  the  souls  of  my 


children.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  crime  well 
nigh  unpardonable  to  sully  the  innocence  of  con¬ 
fiding  little  boys  and  prattling  girls,  yet  there  is  so 
much  of  it  done,  and  their  poor  mothers  are  all  un¬ 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  serpent  in  their  flower 
garden  until  it  has  become  impossible  to  ever  again 
erase  his  slimy  trail. 

Not  many  years  since,  needing  some  one  to  cut 
firewood  for  the  approaching  summer,  my  husband 
engaged  a  lad  of  seventeen,  to  whom  he  awarded 
the  highest  praise  as  a  diligent  and  efficient  worker, 
especially  at  chopping  and  splitting  wood.  Erom 
the  first,  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Marion,  seemed 
to  feel  sure  of  a  friend  in  me.  There  is  in  nearly 
every  large  family  of  children  one  who  seems  less 
favored  and  beloved  than  the  others. — “  The  black 
sheep  of  the  flock  ” — such  was  poor  Marion  in  his 
own  cheerless  home.  For  days  and  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession  during  the  summer,  when  a  little  boy,  he 
had  lived  in  the  woods  near  their  house,  coming 
home  for  food  only  when  pressed  by  hunger.  His 
one  ambition,  he  confided  to  me,  was  to  obtain  a 
good  education.  Nothing  could  have  appealed 
more  effectually  to  my  heart  for  the  friendless  lad 
than  this.  Had  I  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  ignorance  while  thirsting  for 
knowledge  and  culture  ?  To  know  myself  wholly 
devoid  of  grace  and  beauty,  to  be  bashful  and  awk¬ 
ward,  and  wholly  unable  to  please  while  I  so  longed 
for  mother-love  and  home  petting?  Ah,  but  I 
had.  So  I  gave  Marion  my  sympathy  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  speediest  way  of  reaching  his  goal. 

My  boys,  aged  twelve,  six,  and  four  years,  liked 
to  go  with  him  to  the  wood  lot  where  he  chopped, 
to  the  field  and  garden  when  he  hoed,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  as  fond  of  their  company  as  they  were 
of  him.  One  day  while  Mr.  L.  was  away,  he  was 
employed  near  the  barn,  and  the  children  were  with 
him  as  usual.  As  I  stepped  to  the  porch  to  call  the 
boys  to  dinner,  I  could  hear  Marion  singing  loudly. 
They  being  out  of  sight,  and  not  likely  to  hear 
my  call,  I  followed  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  bam.  But,  getting  near  enough 
to  distinguish  the  words,  I  found  his  song  to  be  a 
most  obscene  piece  of  ribaldry,  interspersed  with 
foul-mouthed  comments  of  his  own,  to  the  hearing 
of  which  the  wealth  of  worlds  could  not  have 
tempted  me  for  one  moment  to  expose  my  innocent 
little  ones.  My  first  agonized  thought  was,  as  I 
but  too  well  remember,  of  the  weeks  that  this  had 
been  going  on,  unknown  to  me.  Of  course,  the  boy 
was  instantly  discharged,  but  the  contamination 
that  he  had  brought  into  my  flock  was  not  to  be  so 
summarily  expelled.  I  could  only  mourn  in  anguish 
of  heart  over  my  children,  so  cruelly  robbed  of  the 
priceless  gem  of  soul-purity.  I  am  sure  the  boy  did 
not  intend  to  cause  me  such 
bitter  sorrow  in  return  for 
kindness  received.  I  am  afraid 
that  his  very  earliest  exist¬ 
ence  began  in  moral  leprosy, 
and  that  he  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  his  own  degra¬ 
dation.  Poor  boy!  Never 
to  have  known  the  beauti¬ 
ful  innocence  of  infancy  :  to 
put  on  proper  behavior  only 
as  one  does  their  best  suit, 
to  appear  in  company !  How 
can  such  persons  become  re¬ 
formed,  I  sometimes  wonder; 
what,  to  one  who  has  never 
known  purity,  is  the  process 
of  repentance  and  turning 
from  sin  unto  righteousness  ? 

What  sense  can  the  words 
“ye  must  be  born  again” 
convey  to  their  minds  ?  God 
only  knows.  God  pity  them  ! 

But,  oh  mothers,  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  them  sully 
your  children.  You  can  never  press  your  boy  to 
your  heart  again  with  the  same  proud  fondness, 
never  gaze  into  the  dear,  deep,  untroubled  eyes 
again  after  the  agent  of  evil  has  done  his  work. 
Be  ever  on  your  guard  against  this  source  of  con¬ 
tamination,  or  you  may  mourn  in  vain  when  the 
evil  is  done. 
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Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 

Fancy  Boxes. — Ada.  A  very  pretty  little  box,  to  hold 
bon-kons  and  other  small  articles,  may  be  made  by  any 
“  little  girl,”  who  has  as  much  “  gumption  ”  as  you  seem 
to  have.  Do  you  see  the  picture  of  a  bat?  (fig.  2).  It 
looks  very  much  like  a  hat,  doesn’t  it?  Well,  it  is  made 
out  of  a  flat  paper-box,  such  as  is  used  for  pills  and  other 
little  notions,  and  a  round  piece  of  card.  Go  to  a  drug¬ 
gist  and  get  a  round  card-board  pill  or  other  box,  about 
%%  inches  in  diameter,  like  fig.  1.  Then  cut  a  piece  of 
card  into  a  circle  of  about  4  inches  diameter,  and  with 
strong  white 
thread  sew  the 
bottom  of  the 
pill-box  to  the 
larger  card, 
right  in  its  cen¬ 
ter.  Nevermind 
if  the  stitches 
show,  the  candy 
will  hide  them 
on  the  inside, 
and  the  Japan  varnish  on  the  outside.  It  must  be  sewed 
very  firmly,  so  that  lifting  the  cover  off  the  box  shall  not 
break  the  stitches.  Now  I  must  tell  you  how  to  make 
the  varnish.  It  is  composed  of  shellac,  lamp-black,  and 
alcohol,  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat.  But  you  can  make  it 
in  a  much  more  simple  way  from  black  sealing-wax ; 
break  the  wax  into  very  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
a  wide-mouthed,  well  stoppered  vial.  Cover  the  sealing- 
wax  with  alcohol,  put  the  vial  in  a  warm  place,  shake  it 


Fig.  1.— BOX  FOR  THE  HAT. 


Fig.  2. — HAT  COMPLETE. 

occasionally,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  varnish  will  bO 
ready  for  use.  Now  paint  or  varnish  your  hat  with  it. 
It  will  not  take  long  to  dry,  but  don’t  apply  it  to  the  up- 
per  and  the  under  parts  both  at  one  time  ;  let  one  part 
dry  thoroughly  before  you  paint  the  other.  Now  take 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  narrow  black  ribbon,  and  tie 
it  around  the  hat,  and  if  you  can  paint  the  name  of  some 
vessel  on  it,  it  will  look  more  finished.  The  sealing-wax 
varnish  is  a  very  handy  thing  to  have  in  the  house,  as  it  is 
often  useful  in  freshening  up  a  shabby  work-basket,  for 
instance,  or  other  little  article.  If  you  prefer  red  varnish, 
use  red  sealing-wax.  Remember  that  this,  like  all  other 


No.  444.— Picture  Puzzle.  — “  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ”  is  there, 
if  you  can  only  find  him.  Come,  you  of  sharp  eyes  and  quick  wits,  and  point  out  the 
venerable  gentleman.  The  mountain  is  a  dreary  one,  and  no  wonder  he  looks  lonely. 

varnishes,  takes  fire  readily,  and  when  at  work,  keep  it 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  lamp  and  fire.  Keep  well 
corked,  and  when  too  thick,  thin  carefully  with  alcohol. 
You  will  have  to  give  the  hat  three  or  four  coats  ol 
varnish  perhaps,  so  don’t  be  discouraged  if  after  the  first 
coat  it  should  look  like  a  “  singed  cat.” 

Minerva  G.  II.  asks  me  if  I  can  tell  her  “  how  to  make 
something  for  the  little  ones,  as  fascinating  as  paper 
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■windmills?” — Yes,  Minerva,  1  think  I  can:  paper-boxes 
are  just  as  “fascinating”  and  just  as  useful.  I  have 
seen  young  ones  kept  quiet  with 

— - - =  ="'1  them  for  an  entire  morning.  For 

the  benefit  of  those  who  don't  know 
how  they  are  made,  I  will  describe 
their  construction.  Take  a  square 
of  writing-paper,  say  about  the  width 
of  ordinary  note-paper,  or  of  any 
Size  you  please  (fig.  1).  Fold  the 
’  ~7  diagonal  corners  together,  as  in 

Fig.  1.  fig.  2,  and  crease  it  across  ;  no.w  fold 
it  across,  with  the  other  corners  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  creases  shall  just  cross  the  square  like 
an  X.  Now  open  it,  and  bring  the  two  corners  to  the 
center  of  the  X,  and  crease  the  folds,  as  in  fig.  3.  Fold 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

it  between  each  two  creases,  as  in  fig.  4.  Now  turn  the 
square,  and  crease  it  seven  times  across,  the  other  way, 
until  the  paper  is  folded  in  squares,  like  fig.  5  ;  then  take 


Fig.  8. — BOX  HALF  TOGETHER. 


your  scissors  and  cut  out  the  little  triangular  sections 
blackened  in  fig.  6.  and  your  paper  will  be  shaped  like 
fig.  7.  Now  put  the  point  of  your  scissors  carefully 

through  the 
Jittle  black 
lines  at  a 
and  (2,  and 
make  slits 
(like  button¬ 
holes)  ;  then 
cut  the  black 
lines  at  b  and 

c,  as  far  as  the  dots,  and  no  further.  Cut  the  black  lines  at 
«,/,  <7.  and  h.  Now  fold  the  point  at  b,  so  that  it  will  go 
through  the  slit 
at  a ,  and  when 
you  have  passed 
it  through, 
straighten  it 
carefully  out,  as 
in  fig.  8.  Now 
pass  the  point  c 
through  the  slit 

d,  and  your  box 
will  be  complete, 
and  when  your 
“little  sister  ”  has  made  one  all  her  own  self,  her  joy  will 
be  complete  too.  Of  course  you  can  make  a  “  nest  ”  of 
boxes  by  gradually  increasing  the  size  from  the  smallest. 


Fig.  9. — BOX  COMPLETE. 


“A  Farmer.” — The  magic  square  trick  is  pretty  well 
understood  by  our  puzzlers,  and  it  is  no  more  difficult  to 
arrange  1>801  squares,  than  it  is  to  arrange  nine  squares. 
But  if  you  would  transpose  the  columns,  after  you  have 
written  them  mechanically,  the  plan  of  construction 
would  not  be  so  obvious.  I  append  a  sample  by  way  of 
example.  35  47  22  41  4  10  16 

11  23  5  17  29  42  48 

36  6  30  49  12  18  24 

19  31  13  25  37  43  7 

44  14  38  1  20  26  32 

27  39  21  33  45  2  8 

3  15  46  9  28  34  40 


These  columns  add  up  to  175,  perpendicularly,  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  diagonally. 


A.  R. — No.  We  are  always  glad  to  find  that  our  puzzles 
have  afforded  amusement  and  instruction,  but  offer  no 
“premium  for  the  most  answers.” 

Willie  S. — Alphabetical  arithmetic  is  solved  by  the 
same  process  as  cryptography,  or  cipher-writing.  You 
must  find  the  key  by  patience,  perseverance  and  ingenui¬ 


ty.  If  in  the  commencement  of  a  sum  you  subtract  H, 
from  H,  and  the  remainder  is  Y ;  you  may  be  very  sure 
that  Y  represents  the  cipher  nought,  and  that  “  nought  ” 
may  prove  the  key  to  the  whole  sum. 

Mart  S. — You  will  find  a  “concealed  river”  in  the 
following  sentence : — Give  me  some  of  that  ham,  Esther. 
The  river  is  “  Thames,”  and  to  form  it,  you  take  t  from 
“  that,” — “  ham,”  and  es  from  “  Esther.”  Now  do  you 
see  it  ? 

- - 

Value  of  Metals. 


The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  commercial 
gold  value  of  a  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  the  metals  named. 
It  will  be  seen  that  eight  of  them  are  more  costly  than 
gold.  Iridium  is  much  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens, 
on  account  of  its  hardness.  Platinum  is  now  much  used 
because  of  its  infusibility,  while,  like  gold,  it  is  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  any  single  acid,  and  does  not  rust.  It  was,  un¬ 
til  recently,  more  costly  than  gold  ;  and  it  is  the  heavi¬ 
est  of  all  metals.  Aluminum  is  the  metalic  base  of  clay; 
it  resembles  silver,  but  is  many  times  lighter,  and  tar¬ 
nishes  as  little  as  gold  or  platinum.  On  this  account, 
and  on  account  of  its  lightness,  it  will  come  into  large 
use  when  improved  processes  render  it  easily  obtainable. 
But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  worth  perhaps  a  hundred 
dollars  an  ounce,  merely  as  a  curiosity,  but  new  methods 
of  extracting  it  have  greatly  cheapened  it.  As  clay  is 
abundant,  the  supply  of  aluminum  is  unlimited,  though 
at  present  it  is  not  obtained  from  clay,  but  from  a  min¬ 
eral  very  abundant  in  Greenland,  and  from  which  it 
is  more  readily  extracted.  Though  the  cheapest,  iron 
is  intrinsically  the  most  valuable  of  all  metal3.  A 
colony  on  an  island,  shut  out  from  all  intercourse 


with  others,  would  make  more  useful  things— imple¬ 
ments,  knives,  needles,  etc.,  out  of  100  lbs.  of  iron, 
than  out  of  100  lbs.  of  gold  or  other  metals.  Steel  js 
simply  iron,  with  a  little  carbon  (coal  or  diamond)  in  it: 

Iron  (1  lb) . 

Lead . 

Zinc . 


Copper. 
Tin . 


Nickel.' 


Bismuth. 


Cobalt. 


Potassium. . 


...$0.02 
..  .07 

...  .11 

Aluminum .  $40.00 

Magnesium .  46‘.50 

Chromium .  58.00 

Thallium .  108.77 

. 25 

Gold  .  301.45 

...  1.35 
...  2.50 
...  3.20 
...  3.63 

Iridium .  317.44 

Osmium .  325.28 

Uranium .  576.58 

Palladium .  653.00 

Rhodium .  700.00 

...  6.00 
. .  7,75 

Ruthenium . 1400.00 

.  .18.85 
...23.00 

Indium . 2520.00 

The  Doclor’s  Talks. 

At  last  my  young  friends  seem  disposed  to  take  me  at 
my  word.  I  have  often  hinted,  indeed  directly  stated, 
that  I  am  always  pleased  to  hear  from  them,  and  the 
more  intelligent  questions  they  ask,  the  better  I  shall 
like  it.  By  their  questions  I  can  know  what  they  are 
interested  in,  and  what  they  are  talking  and  reading  and 
thinking  about.  Of  late  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
letters,  and  my  “Talk”  must  this  time  be  devoted  to 
things  suggested  by  them  ;  these  letters  are  apparently 
by  some  of  the  older  boys,  but  the  younger  boys,  as  well 
as  the  girls,  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  can  not  answer  at 
once  all  the  letters  I  have  at  hand,  and  others  must  wait 
a  while.  There  is  one  kind  of  questions  I  hope  you  will 
not  ask,  those  about  medical  matters  ;  there  are  very  few 
of  these  that  boys  and  girls  need  to  know  anything 
about ;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  medicine  for  years, 
and  hope  to  keep  out  of  it  all  my  life.  Now  one  of  our 
youngsters  wishes  to  know 

About  Hydrophobia,  Master  “  W.  P.,”  Clermont 
Co.,  O.,  who  asks  quite  a  numbe  of  questions  about 
it,  which  no  person  in  the  world  can  answer  prop¬ 
erly.  Even  those  physicians  who  have  given  the 
most  attention  to  the  matter,  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  things  about  it  which  they  do  not  know. 
The  disease  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  as,  so  far  as 
known,  it  is  incurable,  persons  are  naturally  in  great 
fear  of  it.  We  can  answer  one  of  our  young  friend's 
questions  :  it  is  not  caused  by  hot  weather,  as  it  is  found 
to  occur  quite  as  frequently  in  cold  months  as  in  the 
others.  The  best  way  is  to  avoid  all  sick  dogs,  and  not 
to  give  the  matter  any  anxious  thought,  as  persons  can 
make  themselves  very  unhappy  by  allowing  their  minds 
to  dwell  upon  such  things.' 

Tanning  Small  Skins. — Here  is  my  young  friend 
“  W.  L  ,”  who  writes  from  Massachusetts,  asking  me 
how  to  tan  small  skins.  I  have  done  a  great  many  odd 
jobs  in  my  life,  but  I  don’t  think  I  ever  tanned  a  skin  ; 
but  as  the  next  best  thing  to  it,  I  have  been  told  how  to 
do  it.  Several  years  ago  I  was  in  the  great  wilderness 
of  northern  New  York,  a  part  of  which  is  now  so  famous 
as  the  Adirondacs,  and  had  for  a  guide  a  famous  old 
trapper.  I  saw  that  he  had  a  cap  made  of  some  nicely 
dressed  skins,  and  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  to  do  it. 
His  instructions  if  put  in  print,  would  read  thus:  “Yer 


git  some  ellum,  some  Peter,  and  some  salt,  and  mix 
’em.” — “Hold  on  a  minute,  what  do  you  mean  by 
ellum— not  slippery  elm?”— “No,  this  white  stone  ellum 
you  git  down  to  the  settlements  “  Oh,  Alum  1  and  the 
Peter?  That’s  what  you  pickle  beef  with.”— “Salt¬ 
peter,  well,  Alum,  Saltpeter,  and  salt,  what  then.” _ 

“  Pound  ’em  as  fine  as  you  can  git  ’em,  and  then _ ” 

“But  how  much  of  each?”—”  How  much,  why  say  a 
liau’ful  of  the  ellum,  and  a  han’ful  of  salt,  and  half  a 
han’ful  of  Peter ;  you  have  ’em  fine  and  mix  ’em  good, 
then  have  all  the  little  bits  o’  meat  and  fat  pulled  off  of 
the  skin,  and  sprinkle  the  stuff  all  over  the  inside  on’t.” — 
“How  much?” — “Well,  put  it  on  good,  till  the  skin 
looks  white,  ’like  a  barn-door  in  a  frosty  mornin’ — then 
you  turn  in  the  edges,  and  roll  the  skin  up  tight,  and  jest  let 
it  alone  for  three  or  four  days.”— “What  then  ?  ”— “  Then 
you  take  the  skins  down  to  the  run,  and  kerslosh  them 
about  in  the  water  until  the  stuff  is  all  off,  then  you  give 
’em  a  wash  with  soap  and  water,  and  hang  ’em  up  to 
dry.” — “  Is  that  all  ?  “  No,  ’cause  they  would  dry  hard 

and  stiff,  so  when  they  begin  to  dry,  you  must  pull  and 
stretch  ’em — pull  side  ways,  head  and  tail  ways,  and 
criss-cross,  everyhow— and  the  more  you  pull  onto  ’em, 
the  slicker  and  softer  they’ll  be.” — All  this  was  told  with 
much  side  talk  by  the  camp-fire  many  years  ago,  and  I 
never  supposed  I  should  have  any  use  for  it.  Perhaps 
you  will  see  that  you  need  two  parts  each  of  alum  and 
salt,  and  one  part  of  saltpeter,  all  fine,  sprinkle  the  flesh 
side  of  the  skin  with  this,  enough  to  make  it  white,  roll 
up  for  3  or  4  days ;  wash  first  with  clean  water,  then 
with  soap  and  water,  and  pull  while  drying. 

About  Freezing. — Master  “  L.  B.,”in  Illinois,  writes, 
“  what  makes  water  at  times  freeze  onto  the  bottoms  of 
rivers,  and  not  freeze  on  the  top  ;  again  it  will  freeze  in 
the  pail,  or  rather  become  one  mass  of  slush  ice.” — The 
formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water,  is  not  a 
very  common  occurrence,  and  its  doing  so  at  all,  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  philosophers.  Such  ice  is  known  as 
“  anchor  ice,”  from  its  being  found  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  explanation  given  is  this  :  You  all  know  that  32°  is 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  water  does  not  always 
freeze  when  cooled  down  to  32°.  Pure  water  cooled  very 
slowly,  and  kept  without  the  least  disturbance  of  its  sur¬ 
face,  has  had  its  temperature  lowered  to  21°,  without 
becoming  solid  ;  but  the  slightest  motion  caused  it  to 
become  ice  at  once.  Anchor  ice  is  formed  in  very  cold  and 
very  still  weather,  when  the  whole  body  of  water  has 
cooled  to  32°,  and  on  account  of  the  great  tranquility  has 
not  frozen  ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  water  being  all  at  the 
freezing  point,  the  ice  forms  first  on  the  bottom,  because 
of  its  roughness ;  the  stones,  sticks,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  afford  points  to  which  the  crystals  of  water  may 
attach  themselves.  You  know  if  you  have  a  solution  of 
alum,  or  a  strong  syrup  of  sugar,  in  a  smootl;  vessel,  and 
put  in  a  string,  stick,  or  other  rough  substance,  the  crys¬ 
tals  of  alum  and  sugar,  will  form  on  the  rough  surfaces 
of  these,  in  preference  to  the  smooth  sides  of  the  jar  or 
other  vessel.  The  ice  under  the  conditions  mentioned, 
seems  in  a  similar  manner  to  prefer  to  gather  upon  the 
rough  surface  of  the  bottom,  to  forming  upon  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  water.  I  understand  you  to  say,  though 
you  have  not  expressed  it  so  positively  as  I  wish  you 
had,  that  this  same  water  in  which  anchor  ice  had  form¬ 
ed,  turned  into  slush  ice  when  taken  up  into  a  pail.  This 
would  be  very  good  evidence  that  the  water  had  cooled 
to  32°,  or  below,  without  freezing,  the  disturbance  of 
taking  it  up  causing  sudden  freezing  to  occur.  It  is  said 
that  anchor  ice  sometimes  forms  to  the  thickness  of  three 
inches,  and  when  it  can  break  away  from  the  substances 
to  which  it  is  attached  at  the  bottom,  it  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face  like  other  ice.  This  is  a  very  interesting  matter, 
Master  B.,  and  I  hope  that  when  another  opportunity 
occurs,  you  will  see  if  the  conditions  are  as  I  have  above 
litmed;  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
aiid  that  of  the  air,  with  the  thermometer,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  air  as  to  tranquility,  will  help  you  to  decide 
how  far  this  explanation  meets  your  case. 

What  Makes  the  Ice  Groan  ? — The  unusual  cold,  and 
its  long  continuance  the  past  winter,  have  set  my  young¬ 
sters  to  thinking  about  the  things  that  belong  to  winter, 
for  here  is  “T.  G.,”  in  New  Jersey,  would  like  to  know 
what  causes  the  ice  to  make  a  noise  in  winter.  He  does 
not  say  a  “groan,”  but  in  some  countries  people  are 
superstitions  enough  to  think  these  noises  a  groaning 
that  foretells  some  evil.  The  cracking  and  snapping  of 
ice  is  easily  accounted  for.  As  you  are  aware,  solids 
generally  expand  with  heat,  and  contract  when  cooled  ; 
but  water  has  the  curious  trick  of  expanding  with  the 
loss  of  heat,  after  it  has  cooled  down  to  39°  ;  still 
when  it  has  become  solid  ice,  that  obeys  the  usual  law, 
and  indeed  contracts  more  rapidly  by  loss  of  heat,  than 
any  other  solid.  Now  if  a  pond  or  stream  is  covered 
with  ice,  and  the  temperature  sinks  to  zero  and  below, 
the  sheet  of  ice  will  contract,  and  as  it  goes  on  shrinking, 
the  weakest  part  must  give  way,  which  it  sometimes 
does  with  a  loud  bang.  A  loud  report  will  at  a  distance 
sound  like  a  dull  rumbling,  which  those  who  very  much 
wish  to  do  so,  can  make  sound  like  a  groan. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


John  O'Groat.— “  E.  J.,”  Missouri,  Miss.,  wishes  to 
know  who  John  O’Groat  was,  and  what  worthy  thing  he 
did.— I  can  not  tell  who  John  was,  other  than  that  he,  as 
his  name  would  show,  was  a  Scotchman ;  the  only  thing 
so  far  as  I  kn*w,  that  he  did,  was  to  give  his  name  to 
nearly  the  northernmost  point  in  Great  Britain,  where 
his  cottage  once  stood  ;  the  place  is  in  the  county  of 
Caithness,  Scotland,  very  near  the  sea,  and  though  the 
cottage  is  gone,  the  place  is  still  called  John  O’Groat’s 
House.  People  in  Great  Britain  say,  to  express  extremes 
of  distance,  “  from  Land’s  End  to  John  O'Groat’s  House,” 
that  is  from  the  farthest  south  or  south-western  point  to 
the  most  northern  point,  just  as  we  say  “  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,”  and  in  olden  times  it  was  “  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheha.” — Your  other  questions  about  two  persons  travel¬ 
ing,  one  east  and  the  other  west,  is  an  arithmetical  puz¬ 
zle  that  has  been  discussed  for  years;  if  I  come  across 
anything  about  it,  I  will  give  it  to  you,  but.  I  have  not  the 
time  to  give  to  the  working  out  of  the  problem,  as  I  do  not 
think  the  result  will  pay  for  the  labor.  The  Doctor. 


Curious  Bible  Notes. — It  is  said  that  a 
prisoner  in  solitary  confinement,  by  working  three  years, 
obtained  the  following  items :  The  Bible  contains  66 
Books;  1,189  Chapters;  31,173  Verses;  773,602  Words; 

3,686,489  Letters _ The  word  Lord  occurs  1,855  times; 

the  word  and  46,277  times. . .  .The  shortest  verse  is  John 
xi.  35;  the  longest  verse,  Esther  viii.  9.  ..Ezra  vii.  21, 

contains  all  the  alphabet  except  J _ 2  Kings  xx.,  and 

Isaiah  xxxviii.  are  similar;  and  in  Psalms  cvii.  the  8th, 
15th,  21st,  and  31st  verses  are  alike.... All  the  verses  of 
Psalm  cxxxvi.  end  alike.  We  have  verified  the  first  two 
and  the  last  six  items  above,  and  suppose  the  figures  for 
the  verses  and  words  are  correct. 

- . - .a,  ■».  - — 

Aunt  Sue’s  SBaiz:*:Ie-BB©x. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Ironed  dunces. 

2.  Not  cousins. 

3.  Bound  legs. 

4.  So  mend  paces. 

5.  Tigers  in  den. 


6.  A  fair  dose. 

7.  Cured  Danny. 

8.  Cid  echo  psalm. 

9.  Defines  fuss. 

10.  I’m  a  lay  partner. 


BIBLE  EXERCISE. 


(Give  the  names,  in  an  alphabetical  list,  here  defined.) 


A.  Father  of  light. 

B.  Seventh  daughter. 

C.  Green  herb. 

D.  Little  woman. 

E.  A  bunch  of  grapes. 

F.  Happy  or  prosperous 

G.  Valley  of  Grace. 

H.  Exaltation  of  Life. 

I.  A  man  of  murder. 

J.  A  revenger. 

K.  The  city  of  the  woods. 


L.  A  she-wolf. 

M.  A  comforter. 

N.  The  gift  of  God. 

O.  Servant  of  the  Lord. 

P.  Small. 

R.  A  rose. 

S.  Myrrh. 

T.  Well  educated. 

IT.  Strength  of  God. 

V.  One  that  drinks. 

Y.  Memory  of  the  Lord. 

G.  C.  W. 


CHARADE. 


A  verb  that  often  lends  its  aid 
Unto  composing  youth  or  maid, 

United  with  a  word  not  large. 

Names  one  who,  in  the  public  barge, 

With  head  erect,  imposing  form 
Encased  in  garments  fine  and  warm, 

Without  a  single  eyelash  quiver, 

Sails  calmly  down  the  golden  river.  Henrt. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  27  letters  : 

My  17,  6,  27,  19,  26,  14,  8,  is  a  man’s  name. 

My  21,  25,  15,  12,  5,  23.  2,  is  a  wild  animal. 

My  10,  3.  7,  1,  25,  24,  3,  7,  is  a  man’s  name. 

My  4.  11,  18,  22,  1,  13,  is  a  number. 

My  9,  16,  20,  23,  is  useless. 

My  whole  is  an  old  saying.  Herbert  J.  K. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  ten  letters  : 

My  2,  6,  8,  is  an  insect. 

My  7,  10.  2,  8,  is  another  insect. 

My  4,  9,  7,  is  an  animal. 

My  3,  4,  9,  1,  is  something  to  exhibit. 

My  5,  8,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  whole  is  a  Territory.  Harry  H.  Brakeley. 


acrostic. 

The  initials  from  a  lesson  that  all  should  learn. 

1.  A  prince  of  ancient  Wales.  2.  A  late  Methodist 
divine.  3.  A  Persian  general.  4.  An  Episcopalian  di¬ 
vine.  5.  Pertaining  to  the  sea.  6.  A  species  of  dove. 
7.  A  late  sovereign.  8.  A  useful  tool.  9.  Part  of  the 
human  body.  10.  A  city  of  New  York.  11.  A  stinging 
insect.  12.  Old-fashioned.  13.  Another  stinging  insect. 
14.  A  scream.  15.  An  article  of  clothing.  16.  A  picture. 
17.  Another  kind  of  picture,  18.  The  mouth  of  a  river. 

Little  One. 

CONCEALED  STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

1.  How  swiftly  the  ape  runs,  does  he  not  ? 

2.  Well,  Farmer  Brown,  do  you  hire  land  ? 

3.  Oh  1  I  owe  you  fifty  cents,  do  I  ? 

4.  Has  that  ore  gone  to  the  foundry  yet  ? 

5.  James,  I  am  going  to  the  concert  to-night. 

6.  But  you  can  see  Ida  home,  if  you  like. 

7.  It  is  painful  to  witness  such  destitution. 

8.  The  bark  “Alice”  landed  here  to-day. 

Albert  and  Augusta. 

DECAPITATION. 

When  shot  from  bow  with  steady  nerve, 

Seldom  from  the  mark  I  swerve  ; 

But  when  the  tyro  tries  to  hit 
It,  far  and  wide  I  often  flit. 

Behead :  the  thrust  by  ruffian  dealt, 

Is  stopped  by  me,  though  still  it’s  felt ; 

Behead  me  once  again,  and  now, 

You’ll  never  find  me  near  the  prow.  Henry. 


cross  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  bread  but  not  in  roll, 

My  next  is  in  rat  but  not  in  mole, 

My  third  is  in  ale  but  not  in  beer. 

My  fourth  is  in  bison  but  not  in  deer, 

My  fifth  is  in  Bill  but  not  in  Joe, 

My  sixth  is  in  rain  but  not  in  snow, 

My  seventh  is  in  one  but  not  in  two, 

My  eighth  is  in  Susan  but  not  in  Lou, 

My  ninth  is  in  r.ight  but  not  in  day. 

My  tenth  is  in  August,  but  not  in  May, 

My  eleventh  is  in  chisel  but  not  in  saw, 

My  twelfth  is  in  teeth  but  not  in  jaw. 

My  thirteenth  is  in  mouse  but  not  in  rat, 

My  fourteenth  is  in  lean  but  not.  in  fat, 

My  fifteenth  is  in  wren  but  not  in  lark, 

My  sixteenth  is  in  bite  but  not  in  bark, 

My  seventeenth  is  in  me  but.  not  in  you. 

My  eighteenth  is  in  purple  but.  not  in  blue, 

My  nineteenth  is  in  ton  but  not  in  pound, 

My  twentieth  is  in  square  but.  not  in  round, 

My  twenty-first  is  in  Jupiter  but  not  in  Mars, 

My  twenty-second  is  in  sun  but  not.  in  stars, 

My  twenty-third  is  in  Mary  but  not  in  Jane, 

My  twenty-fourth  is  in  wheat  but  not  in  grain, 

My  twenty-fifth  is  in  prison  but,  not  in  jail, 

My  twenty-sixth  is  in  thresher  but  not  in  flail. 

My  twenty-seventh  is  in  grass  but  not.  in  weed, 

My  whole  is  a  book  that  I  like  to  read. 

Capt.  John  W.  W. 
pi. 

Hvpap  si  eh  how  nac  katc  rawginn  romf  het  sipsham 
fo  throes. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

Square  the  words  “ASTER”  and  “SPAIN.” 

Giles  Farmin. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 


Anagrams— 1.  Humiliate.  2.  Galvanize.  3.  Resonant. 
4.  Velocipede.  5.  Ligatures.  6.  Legislature.  7.  Predomi¬ 
nant.  8.  Ancestors.  9.  Utopian.  10.  Curmudgeon. 

Concealed  Names.— Bridget,  Lucy,  May,  Ella,  Cora,  Ed¬ 
win,  Mary,  Grace.  Amos,  and  Ida. 


Double  Acrostic. 
S-  ahar  -A 
C-  a  -B 
O-  sag  -E 
T-  rafalga  -R 
L-  apian  -D 
A-Palaohe-E 
N-  eus  -E 
D-  o  -N 


Cities.— 1.  New  Bedford.  2.  Aspin- 
wall.  3.  Pondicherry.  4.  Georgetown. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  National. 
2.  “  People  will  talk.” 

Square  Words. 

1.  C  L  O  1)  2.  B  O  A  T 

LAKE  OGRE 

OKRA  A  R  T  S 

DEAR  T  E  S  T 


Cross-Word.— Charles  Sumner. 

Decapitations.— 1.  Robe,  obe.  2.  Grate,  rate.  3.  Clash, 
lash.  4.  Crash,  rash.  5.  Gloom,  loom.  6.  Shark,  hark  1 
Pi.— Time  is  the  most  subtle  yet  the  most  insatiable  of  de¬ 
predators,  and  bv  appearing  to  take  nothing  is  permitted  to 
take  all. 


Paraphrased  Proverb.— Time,  thyme ;  and  Tide,  tied 
Wait,  weight;  For.  lour;  No  man. 


Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Xeryion,  Frank  H., 
C.  W.  B.,  Kipp  (or  Xippl,  ,T.  A.  M.,  A.  R„  E.  8.  D„  B.  F.  0„ 
Emily,  L.  W.  U..  Harry  J„  S.  T..  Minnie  W„  and  J.  W.  C. 


Send  communications  for  the  Puzzle  Box  to  Aunt  Sue , 
Box  111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


May  and  May-day. 

Last  month  we  had  to  go  a  long  way  hack  to  find  out 
how  April  got  its  name  ;  and  we  shall  find  the  same  thing 
necessary  with  other  months.  Why  May  is  so  called, 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  settled.  Some  say  it  was  named 
from  the  Maia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Mercury.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  great  many  gods  and 
goddesses.  Neptune  was  the  god  of  the  sea.  Flora  was 
the  goddess  of  flowers,  and  so  on.  Mercury  was  the 
messenger  of  the  gods— ran  of  errands  for  them,  and 
Maia  was  his  mother.  These  old  fables  we  langh  at  now, 
but  we  are  obliged  in  various  ways  to  remember  them, 
for  we  can  not  look  at  the  thermometer  without  being 
reminded  of  Mercury,  after  whom  the  metal  was  named, 
and  the  same  name  is  found  among  the  planets.  In 
this  month  the  ancients  had  celebrations  in  honor  of 
Flora,  and  that  custom  was  continued,  and  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  celebration  of  May-day,  which  has  been  a 
holiday  in  England  from  the  very  earliest  time  until  now. 
Going  into  the  fields  to  gather  flowers,  and  choosing  a 
“Queen  of  May,”  is  still  the  custom  in  England.  Some 
try  to  follow  this  custom  in  our  northern  states  ;  they 
find  but  few  flowers,  and  generally  come  home  very  cold 
and  cross.  North  of  Virginia,  May-day,  as  a  holiday,  is 
a  failure,  and,  however  we  wish  to  keep  up  the  customs 
of  our  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  it  is  in  most 
places  much  pleasanter  to  observe  the  holiday  in  June. 


Tlie  Kind  «f  Lciid  in  Pencils. — 

“John  C.  C.,”  Ohio.  You  are  right.  The  “lead”  in 
lead-pencils  is  not  lead  at  all,  though  it  is  called  “black- 
lead.”  The  weight,  if  nothing  else,  tells  you  that.  It  is 
a  mineral,  called  graphite ,  (from  the  Greek  word  to  write), 
and  is  more  nearly  related  to  coal  than  to  lead,  /on 
have  learned  that  both  coal  and  the  diamond  are  forms  of 
the  element,  carbon  :  Graphite  is  still  another  shape  in 
which  carbon  is  found  ;  it  usually  contains  a  very  little 
iron.  Plumbago  is  another  name  for  it.  It  can  not  be 
melted,  butata  very  high  heat,  will  burn.  The  fine  kinds 
are  very  scarce.  This  answers  your  question,  hut  much 
more  could  he  said  about  it,  and  we  may  tell  it  some  day. 


A  Trane  EJog1  Story. 

Some  months  ago  we  asked  for  stories  about  dogs,  sev¬ 
eral  have  come  in,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  more.  A 
well  known  literary  gentleman,  gives  this  for  the  boys 
and  girls:  One  of  our  old  friends,  (he  is  a  large  New* 
foundland  dog,)  makes  his  way  through  the  world  on 
three  legs.  Several  years  ago  he  lived  in  the  country. 
One  day  he  was  frolicking  about  in  a  meadow,  in  which 
a  mowing  machine  was  working.  Suddenly  he  gave  a 
spring  directly  in  front  of  the  knives,  and  in  a  twinkling 
one  of  his  legs  was  cut  off  a  little  way  above  the  foot. 
With  a  yell  and  a  hound  he  was  quickly  out  of  further 
danger,  but  almost  immediately  returned,  on  his  three 
remaining  legs,  to  where  the  accident  occurred.  After 
smelling  about  for  it,  he  found  the  missing  leg,  took  it 
in  his  month,  carried  it  to  the  house,  and  up  six  steps  of 
a  piazza,  when  he  laid  it  down  before  one  of  the  family, 
and  looking  up  piteously,  said  as  plainly  as  a  dog  could, 
“please  fix  it  for  me.”— The  dog  being  too  valuable  to 
lose,  he  was  taken  to  an  outbuilding,  the  wound  care¬ 
fully  dressed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  stump  healed  over. 
After  getting  about  again,  he  hunted  up  the  missing  leg, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  an  adjoining  field,  and 
buried  it.  This  dog  evidently  had  his  thoughts  about  him. 


Answers  to  Aviary  8Baoz*Ie  No.  443, 
(April). — In  this  some  of  the  figures  alone  represent  the 
name  of  the  bird,  such  as  kite ,  while  with  others  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  two,  as  L — ark,  for  lark.  1  and  10, 
Cedar  Bird. — 3  and  2.  King  Fisher. — 4.  Crow.— 5.  Kite. — 
6.  Diver. — 7.  Whippoorwill. — 8  and  10.  Snow  Bird. — 9. 
Jay.— 10.  Black  Bird.— 11.  Finches.— 12  and  10.  Butcher 
Bird. — 13  and  10.  Cat  Bird. — 14.  Lark. — 15.  Rail. — 16  and 
10.  Thistle  Bird. — 17  and  10.  Tailor  Bird. 


Some  Stra,ng-e  Inseets. 

In  this  country  we  often  meet  with  people  who  believe 
in  signs  and  warnings,  but  we  do  not  have  nearly  so 
many  such  persons  as  are  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  where  there  is  very  little  education  among  th® 
working  people.  In  many  farming  districts  in  England, 
there  are  stories  told  about  most  of  the  common  plants, 
insects,  and  other  animals,  that  have  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  mother  and  daughter,  for  these 
hundreds  of  years.  Sometimes  a  person  curious  in  such 
matters,  will  gather  up  the  “  folk-lore  ”  as  it  is  called— » 
(which  means  the  knowledge  of  the  people),  of  his  dis¬ 
trict,  and  publish  it  in  some  book  or  magazine,  and  very 
amusing  reading  it  sometimes  makes.  In  Europe  there 
is  a  sphynx.  or  night-flying  moth,  related  to  those  you. 
see  about  the  flowers  at  dusk,  having  upon  its  back  somo 
light  markings,  which,  if  you  try  hard  to  make  them,  look 
somewhat  like  a  skull  and  cross-bones,  and  is  called  th* 
“Death’s  Head  Moth.”  Of  course  an  insect,  bearing 
such  an  unpleasant  badge  as  this,  would  excite  the  fears 
of  the  ignorant,  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  it 
is  capable  of  making  a  kind  of  squeaking  noise,  we  have 
materials  for  very  wonderful  stories.  As  this  moth  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  books  and  other  writings,  we 
give  a  picture,  that  you  may  see  what  it  is  like.  It  is 
found  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
its  appearance  is  regarded  by  the  ignorant  everywhere  as 
a  sign  of  evil.  It  is  sometimes  thought  to  foretell  war, 
or  famine,  and  should  it,  attracted  by  the  light,  enter  the 
room,  and  flying  at  the  candle,  put  it  out,  there  is  sure  to 
he  a  death  in  the  family-  and  then  the  poor  thing,  prob¬ 
ably  from  having  burnt  itself,  gives  out  its  squeaking 
noise,  which  is  regarded  as  moaning  over  the  fearful 
thing  which  is  to  happen.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell 
you  more  of  the  absurd  stories,  and  surely  not  to  tell  yon 
that  the  coming  and  going  of  this  moth  has  no  more 
meaning  than  that  of  any  other  moth  or  other  insect. 
Really  the  only  harm  done  by  the  moth,  with  the  un¬ 
pleasant  name,  is  to  steal  the  honey  away  from  the  bees. 

. . .  .Among  the  insects  about  which  wonderful  stories  are 
told,  are  the  lantern-flies — not  the  fire-flies  that  we  see 
on  a  warm  summer's  night,  nor  those  curious  beetles 
from  the  West  Indies  which  shine  so  brightly,  and  which 
are  sometimes  brought  here  alive,  but  some  South  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Chinese  insects,  which  have  a  very  large  head, 
and  a  turned  up,  sort  of  half  transparent,  snout,  like  the 
one  in  the  engraving.  Travelers  have  told  great  stories 
about  these  living  lanterns  ;  they  flew  into  the  thick 
trees,  and  lighted  up  their  darkest  recesses  ;  one  lady 
had  some  presented  to  her  in  a  box,  and  when  she  opened 
it,  a  stream  of  flame  came  out ;  and  this  same  lady  is 
said  to  have  made  a  drawing  of  the  insect  by  its  own 
light !  Beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  is  it  not,  that  the 
insect  should  be  provided  with  this  lantern  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  like  thin  horn,  to  light  its  way  about.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  no  scientific  travelers  have  been  able  to 
see  this  lantern  lighted,  and  though  there  is  a  capital 
place  for  a  light,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  none.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  insect  may 
give  light  at  some  seasons,  and  not  at  others.  So  when 
you  read  the  accounts  of  the  wonderful  iantern-fly.  you. 
can  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  “not  proven.” 
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The  Long;  Saturday  Afternoon. 

The  title  above  is  the  name  the  artist  gives  to  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Boys,  don’t  you  think  that  the  artist  has  “been 
there  ?  ” — Can  you  conceive  of  any  more  irksome  posi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  youngster  turning  away  at  the 


THE  LANTERN  FLY. — (See  page  191.) 

grindstone,  knowing  that  all  the  while  his  playmates  are 
waiting  outside  for  him  to  join  them  in  a  game  or  in  a 
ramble  through  the  woods?  “It’s  mean,  that’s  just 
what  it  is,  to  make  that  boy  turn  the  grindstone,”  do 
some  of  you  say  ?  Now  that  is  not  what  the  picture  is 
given  you  for,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  encourage  any  such 
feeling  as  that.  “  Is  there  any  thing  meaner  than  turn¬ 
ing  a  grindstone  ?  Yes,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
meaner.  It  would  have  been 
much  meaner  for  the  boy,  when 
he  saw  his  father  coming  with 
the  ax,  to  slink  away  and  get 
out  of  sight,  shirk  the  work 
instead  of  standing  up  to  it 
manfully,  if  it  is  disagreeable, 
as  this  sturdy  youngster  is 
doing.  We  agree,  because  we 
know  from  experience,  that 
turning  a  grindstone  is  irk¬ 
some,  and  if  the  tool  is  dull, 
and  is  held  on  hard,  it  is  far 
from  being  easy  work.  Still 
every  farmer’s  boy  almost,  has 
some  time  or  other  to  do  it.  If 
it  would  take  a  hired  man  from 
his  work,  and  perhaps  leave  a 
team  standing  idle  at  a  time 
when  every  hour  was  precious, 
wouldn’t  you  volunteer  to  turn 
the  stone,  and  feel  that  you 
were  being  useful?  In  this 
world  everybody  who  is  of 
any  use  in  it  has  to  work  in 
some  way  or  another,  and  while 
turning  the  stone  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  one  would  choose, 
somebody  has  to  do  it,  and  the 
boy  who  can  help  the  work  of 
the  farm  go  on  regularly,  is  in 
part  repaying  the  many  things 
that  are  done  for  him.  Why 
not  turn  the  grindstone  ?  Look 
at  that  little  chunk  of  a  fellow; 
he  has  no  doubt  arms  that  are 
hard  and  strong,  and  would  tell 
in  a  rough  and  tumble  play 
against  a  much  larger  boy. 

Many  a  city  youngster  who  is 
lank,  thin,  and  flabby,  has  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  a  month  paid  for 
him  that  he  may  go  to  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  where  he  can  pull  at 
weights,  and  climb  a  rope  to 
try  to  get  some  exercise,  and 
all  this  is  probably  done  at  the 
top  of  some  high  building, 
where  there  is  poor  air  and  not 
very  good  light.  Here  is  this 
boy  having  his  gymnasium  all 
for  nothing,  and  his  exercise  is 
doing  some  good ;  besides,  he 
has  the  free  air,  the  bright  sun¬ 
light,  the  smell  of  the  hay  in 
the  barn,  and  of  the  flowers 
without ;  the  birds  are  singing, 
fowls  cackling,  crickets  chirping,  and  all  is  so  different 
from  the  city,  that  the  boy  is  “getting  up  his  muscle” 
under  conditions  that  money  cannot  buy.  “  But  it  is  so 
tiresome,  there  is  so  much  sameness  about  it,  turn,  turn, 
turn,  and  one  turn  just  like  another.”— Well,  can’t  ypu 


think  ?  To  most  kinds  of  work  you  must  give  both  your 
body,  and  your  mind,  but  in  turning,  you  need  only  give 
your  body.  Main  strength  is  all  that  is  needed.  The 
next  time  you  turn  the  stone,  see  if  you  cannot  so  occupy 
yourself  that  the  work  will  not  seem  irksome.  You 
might  count  how  many  turns  you  make,  that  would  be 
better  than  nothing,  but  not  very  instructive. — “  But 
what  can  one  think  of  when  he  turns  a  grindstone  ?  ” — 
Well,  suppose  you  begin  with  the  grindstone  itself.  “  A 
stone,  but  not  like  most  other  stones,  a  kind  of  sand¬ 
stone  called  grit.  Now  we  know  that  all  sand  and  peb¬ 
bles  must  once  have  been  parts  of  a  solid  rock,  ages  and 
ages  ago  this  rock  must  have  been  broken  up  by  ice  or 
fire  or  ground  up  somehow, into  little  grains  of  sand  ;  then 
these  grains  must  have  been  carried  along  a  rapid  stream 
to  a  still  place  where  they  settled  ;  then,  oh  how  long 
ago!  this  water  disappeared,  and  there  was  the- sandy 
mud  which  grew  harder  and  harder,  it  may  be  by  pres¬ 
sure  over  it,  but  it  was  so  many  thousand  years  ago  no¬ 
body  can  tell,  and  at  last  it  was  hard  as  we  see  it  now. 
Every  sand-stone  is  not  a  “grit,”  and  will  not  do  for 
grindstones.  Only  that  from  very  hard  rock  will  answer. 
Then  some  one  discovered  the  quarry,  and  such  a  drilling 
and  blasting,  such  a  hammering  and  pecking  to  get  it 
out !  It  may  have  been  in  Ohio,  or  perhaps  in  Nova 
Scotia,  for  those  are  the  two  great  places  for  these  stones, 
somebody  got  this  one  out,  and  after  a  while  it  got  here, 

and  here  it  is,  and  I  turn,  turn,  turn.” _ “I  wonder 

what  it  all  does.  I  turn  the  stone,  the  stone  sharpens 
the  ax— as  I  turn,  turn,  turn.  Oh  I  know,  the  Doctor 
talked  about  particles,  and  there  are  too  many  particles 
of  steel  around  the  edge  of  that  ax,  and  I  must  knock 
them  away  with  the  hard  particles  of  sand  of  the  grind¬ 
stone.  As  I  turn  a  particle  of  sand  hits  a  particle  of 
steel  and  off  it  goes— turn,  there  go  some  more  ;  turn, 
turn,  turn — whew  how  the  little  bits  of  steel  get  away 
from  the  edge  of  that  ax  ;  let's  give  em  some  more, 


THE  LONG  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

turn,  turn,  turn,  that’s  it  old  fellow.  You  grindstone 
just  do  your  part  and  I’ll  show  you  the  virtue  of  grass 
and  grain — yes,  grass  and  grain.  Didn’t  the  ox  eat  grass 
and  grain,  and  didu’t  I  have  a  beefsteak  for  dinner,  and 
isn’t  the  grass  and  grain  making  a  revolution  with  this 


grindstone.  Hurrah  for  science,  it  tells  all  about  turn¬ 
ing  grindstones  and  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  I  wonder  what  turns  that,  it  must  be  a  big  job.” ... . 
“  Splash  !  now  1  don’t  want  the  water  coming  at  me  at 
that  rate.  Wonder  what  they  use  water  on  the  grind¬ 
stones  for  at  all  ?  It  makes  a  muss.  Didn’t  the  stone 
get  wet  enough  while  it  was  being  made  ?  Let’s  see.  I 


THE  death’s-head  moth. — (See  page  191.) 


tried  to  grind  my  jack-knife  one  day  with  a  dry  stone, 
and  didn’t  I  make  the  sparks  fly  ;  my  knife  turned  all 
sorts  of  colors,  and  John  said  I  had  heated  and  taken  the 
temper  all  out  of  it.  I  know  it  was  never  good  for  any¬ 
thing  after  that.  Oh,  I  know,  they  put  the  water  on  to 
keep  the  ax  from  getting  heated  and  spoiled,  as  I  turn, 

turn,  turn. .  .1  wonder  where  that  heat  comes  from - 

“  That’ll  do,  my  boy,  you  never  turned  so  \fell  before.”— 
“  Yes,  and  I  haven’t  half  got  through  with  the  grind¬ 
stone  story,”  you  think.  You 
see  it  was  a  kind  of  work  that 
you  couldn't  put  much  thought 
into,  and  you  had  to  occupy 
your  mind  with  something  else 
while  the  hands  were  working 
mechanically.  In  much  of  our 
work  it  is  not  the  body  that 
gets  tired  so  much  as  the  mind, 
but  there  is  very  little  work 
that  boys  are  set  at  that  really 
uses  up  the  body  as  much  as  a 
turn  at  foot-ball  or  other  active 
games. . .  .If  you  do  not  like  our 
way  of  making  the  work  of 
turning  seem  less  tedious,  you 
can  try  Pat’s.  Pat  was  a  la¬ 
borer  employed  at  a  ship-yard 
to  turn  a  grindstone.  There 
were  a  great  many  men  work¬ 
ing  there,  and  so  many  tools 
needed  sharpening  that  Pat 
was  kept  constantly  turning 
from  morning  until  night,  and 
very  tired  he  got.  One  morn¬ 
ing  the  foreman  came  early  to 
the  yard,  and  saw  Pat  turning 
away  at  the  grindstone  all 
alone,  with  no  one  holding  a 
tool.  He  asked:  “What  are 
you  doing  there,  Pat  ?  ”— 
“Faith,  sur,  I  was  just  tryin’ 
to  git  a  few  turns  ahead.” 


Easter.— “One  of  our  boys” 
in  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  know 
why  people  eat  eggs  on  Easter; 
he  is  a  very  matter  of  fact  boy, 
and  “  can  see  no  sense  ”  in  the 
custom.  Easter  is  the  day  on 
which  the  resurrection  is  cele¬ 
brated,  and  on  that  day  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  to  make 
presents  of  colored  eggs.  A 
live  bird  comes  out  of  what 
seems  like  a  dead  egg,  and  this 
was  supposed  in  some  manner 
to  represent  the  resurrection — 
life  coming  out  of  death. 
Whether  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  custom  or  not,  the  giving  of 
eggs  on  Easter  was  practised 
over  400  years  ago,  even  by 
kings,  who  had  them  hand¬ 
somely  ornamented.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  the  custom  in 
some  places  to  have  colored  eggs,  and  children  play 
games  with  them  to  try  which  has  the  hardest  shell. 
The  custom  has  come  down  through  these  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  if,  as  our  young  friend  thinks,  there  is  “no 
sense  ”  in  it,  there  is  certainly  no  harm  in  eggs  on  Easter. 
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ORGANS. 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

Call  attention  to  their  New  Catalogue,  with 
engravings  and  descriptions  of 

WHOLLY  NEW  STYLES, 

and  would  inform  the  musical  public  that 
tlicir  Organs  can  be  purchased  on  the 

INSTALMENT  PLAN. 

Music  Teachers,  Dealers  and  Agents  arc  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  correspond  upon  the 
subject.  Catalogues  and  Circulars  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

The  Best  and  Handsomest  Organs  in  the 
Market  are  offered  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Tremont  St.,  opposite  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 


WALTHAM 
ATCHES 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
continue  to  send  single  Waltham  Watches  by  Express  or 
by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  remote, 
without  any  risk  to  the  purchaser.  Our  new  price  list, 
which  is  sent  free,  describes  all  the  new  Watches  with 
prices  of  each.  Write  for  it,  and  mention  that  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  . 

Address:  HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  222  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


FAIRBANKS7  SCALE 

THE 

STANDARD. 

Miles’  Alarm  Money  Drawer,  Safes, 
Coffee  Mills,  Letter  Presses,  and  Bells. 
FAIRBANKS’  STANDARD  SCALES. 

PRINCIPAL  WAREHOUSES, 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

311  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO., 

A  Mill  St.,  Roston,  Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS, 

E.  &  T.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

CROTON  GRAPE. 

Two  line  2-year  old  vines  of  this  excellent  white  grape  for 
one  dollar,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

S.  W.  UNDERHILL,  Croton  Landing,  N.Y. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  00. 

ORGANS  &MEL0DE0NS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in 
the  United  States. 

55,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  sain* 
popularity. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  X’ 


We  announce  that  (until  further  notice)  we  will  »eU  to 
applicants  in  any  city  or  town  where  we  have  no  agent 
on  the  same  terms  and  at  the  same  discounts  as  to  large 
dealers  who  purchase  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  value 
annually. 

The  fact  of  ours  being  the  oldest  and  largest  manu¬ 
factory  in  the  United  States,  with  55,000  instruments 
now  in  use,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  our  responsibility 
and  the  merits  of  our  instruments. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 


Parents,  reduce  your  SHOE 
Bills  two-thirds,  by  buying 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES. 


And  Not 
Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


M.  Decker  Ac  Co’s  Premium  American 

Billiard  Tables  have  taken  the  first  premium  medal  at 
the  American  Institute.  N.  Y„  for  six  successive  years.  Send 
lor  catalogue.  Warerooms,  cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.Y. 


PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Our  new  handsomely-illustrated  Catalogue  for  1875 
is  now  ready.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  letter- 
stamp.  Address  the 

BELLEVUE  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

ZERO 

REFRIGERATOR 

with  Water  and  Milk 
Cooler,  is  the  BEST 
Food  and  Ice  Keeper  in  the 
World.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 
226  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York, 


The  ASBESTOS  ROOF3NC  Is  adapted  for  steep  or  flat  roofs  in  all  climates,  and 

can  be  cheaply  transported  and  easilv  applied.  In  rolls  containing  200  square  feet. 

ASBESTOS  ROOK  COATING,  for  restoring  and  preserving  old  Tin.  Shingle,  Felt  and  other  Roofs. 
ASBESTOS  CEMEN  T>  lor  repairing  leaks  ajjpuiKl  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  etc.  In  pails  and  kegs 
ASBESTOS  ROOFING  PAINT,  superior  body,  rich  color.  For  Shingle  and  Tin  Roofs,  old  Wood  Work  &c 
ASBESTOS  PAINTS,  all  colors,  lor  outride  work,  ready  for  use.  In  pails,  kegs  and  barrels. 

ASBESTOS  BOILER  FELTS,  and  CEMENT  FELTING,  for  Steam  ' Pipes,  Boilers,  Linings,  Ac. 
ASBESTOS  STEAM  PACKING.  The  onlv  mdestriiciiolc  natural  lubricator,  in  %  to  V/»  inch  Hope’. 
ENGLISH  and  AMERICAN  ROOFING,  SHEATHING  and  LINING  FELTS,  ASBESTOS,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive.  Pamphlets.  Price  Lists,  Instructions,  etc.  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  GENKR  AT. 
MERCHANTS  AND  DEALERS. 


Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer,  I 

Infringers ,  and  the  Public  are  Cautioned.  ( 


H.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N, 


The  Eastern  New  England  Trade  supplied  hv  DOWNIE,  TR  AINER  it  CO., 
The  Canada  Trade  supplied  by  H.  R.  IVES  ifc  CO.,  Montreal. 


Boston. 


Y. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ; 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlem  en  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers' Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EMERY  HARVESTER  SHARPENER,  Manu 
factured  by  Youse,  Ashton  &  Wilsey.  Bryan,  Ohio.  An 
effectual  and  cheap  article  for  sharpeningknives  to  Reapers 
and  Mowers,  that  can  be  carried  with  the  machine.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  for  30  cents.  Liberal  discount  by  the  dozen. 
TRY  ONE. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  MOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVA1V  L.  LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
229  Washington  St.  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


66  The  V ei*d.ict.5? 

GOOD  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 

Boots  and.  Shoes 
BETTER  THAN  PEGGED  or  SEWED. 

CONQUEROR  Tomato  Plants. 

“10  Days  Earlier  Ilian  any  other  Variety.” 

Strong  Plants,  single  one,  2(1  cts.,  or  $1.50  per  doz.,  by  Mail. 
Golden  Trophy  same  price.  Arlington,  Trophy,  Excelsior, 
Victor,  50  cts.  per  doz.,  bi /  Mail.  H.  E.  ACKER, 

Seed  and  Plant  Grower,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Boiaris’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  lilts 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Eire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar.  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Boqardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  FORCE  PUMPS. 

Awarded  medal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  over  all  com¬ 
petitors  for  1873  and  1874, 
and  adopted  as  tile  Premi¬ 
um  pump  by  the  American 
Agriculturist.  For  House 
anti  Out-doors.  For  Wells 
from  G  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman  St.,  N.Y. 

Also  Agent  for 
.  GOODELL  CO.  CF.LE- 
*BRATED  SPRING  REDS. 
See  advertisement  on  page  19G. 

General  Agents  for  Pumps: 

W.  H.  BANKS  <fc  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Magcns  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Kv. 

J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  H.  Leibev.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

T.  J.  Riley,  Houston,  Texas. 

Frotbingham  A  Workman,  Montreal.  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  McConihe,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Jas.  H.  Biliington  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUNHAM,  CARDIGAN  &  CO.,  Agents 
for  Pacific  Coast,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S500  IN  PREMIUMS! 

IMPORTANT  TO  POTATO  GROWERS. 

The  Best  Potatoes  in  Cultivation  are  the  following  varieties: 


combined  qualities  of  these  favorite  varieties.  Price Per  pound,  $1  ;  three  pounds  to  one  address,  $2.25,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

$500  IN  PREMIUMS  will  be  divided  among  tlie  six  most  successful  competitors  who  sliall 
produce  tine  largest  quantity  from  one  pound  of  el tber  of  tlie  SNOWFLAKE  or  EUREKA, 
$250  FOR  EACH  VARIETY,  subject  to  conditions  named  in  our  Potato  Catalogue. 

AliPHA- From  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation— in  small  quantities  $3.00  per  lb. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  variety  by  the  Royal  Hort.  Soc.  of  London. 


Two  silver  medals  were  also  awarded  to  the  above  varieties  by  the  Mass.  Ilort.  Society. 

BROWNELT/S  BEAUTY.— Introduced  in  the  spring  of  1S73.  This  variety  was  extensively  grown  the  past  season, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  Its  fine  shape,  handsome  color,  extraordinary  productiveness,  and  superior  quality, 
have  already  established  it  as  one  of  the  best  for  general  culture.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  one  ])ound,60  cts.;  two 
pounds,  $1:  three  pounds,  $1.25:  by  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $1.50;  bushel,  $2.50  ;  1  Bushel,  $4;  1  barrel  $8. 

EXTRA  EARLiY  VERMONT.— Like  the  Early  Rose  in  appearance  and  quality,  but  from  seven  to  ten  days 
earlier  and  much  more  productive.  A  trial  of  three  years  fully  confirms  .all  of  our  previous  statements,  and  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  pronounce  it  as  the  best  early  variety  for  general  culture.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  x  pound,  00  cts. ;  2  pounds, 
$1 ;  3  pounds,  $1.25  ;  by  express  or  freight,  1  peck,  $2 ;  %  bushel.  $3,  1  bushel.  $4.d0;  1  barrel,  $0. 

The  charges  on  all  Potatoes  sent  by  express  or  freight  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  .. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  above,  and  many  other  varieties,  see  our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue ,  sent  free  to  all. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  P.  0-  Box  No,  5,712. 


IMPROVED  LIMA  BEAN. 


The  distinctive  improvements  of  this  sort  are  early  ma¬ 
turity,  prolifloness,  superior  quality,  the  pods  being  com¬ 
pletely  full,  the  beans  crowding  one  another,  and  producing 
one-third  more  shelled  beans  to  the  pod  than  the  ol  1  variety. 
For  a  fuller  description  see  American  Agriculturist,  Nov., 
1874.  “  We  regard  the  improving  of  this  bean  as  one  of  tlie 
most  Important  of  the  recent,  contributions  to  Horticulture, 
&c."  Price,  25  cents  per  paper  ;  5  papers,  $1.00. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reliable  Onion  Seed. 

My  seed  are  all  raised  in  Wethersfield.  Conn.,  and  every 
seed  Warranted  of  the  growth  of  1874,  from  carefully  select¬ 
ed  purestock.  Seed  that  is  imported  is  nearly  worthless  in 
this  country,  while  Western  Grown  Seed  is  nearly  so,  pro¬ 
ducing  coarser  and  later  crops.  The  true  Wethersfield 
grown  Seed  is  the  best,  most  productive,  and  best  to  keep. 
Sent  by  mail,  viz. :  lb. 

Wethersfield  J.arge  Red . 

Extra  Round  Red . 

Extra  Early  Red . 

Early  Yellow  Globe  Danvers... 

White  Portugal  . 

White  Globe . 

Remit  Money  Order  or  Draft,  or  by  Registered  Letter. 

Address  R.  1).  HAWLEY, 

Seed  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Hartford,  Conn. 

AA  Million  Nursery  Grown  Erer. 

green  Seedlings,  1.  2  and  3  years  old.  Tree  Seeds 
by  the  pkt.,  oz.  and  lb.  Send  for  Wholesale  Price-List. 

B,  M.  THOMPSON,  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co„  Wis. 
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Choice  New  Vegetables. 


Butman  Squash.— Dry,  fine  grained,  first-rate.  This 
is  the  only  squash  known  to  have  originated  in  tlie  United 
States.  (25  cts.  per  package.)  Talby’s  New  Cucumber. 
This  combines  in  itself  the  best  qualities  ol  the  White  Spine 
and  English  Frame,  being  extra  large,  very  handsome  and 
remarkably  prolific.  (25  cts.  per  package.)  Russian 
Netted  Cucumber.— Very  early,  skin  of  a  bronze  color, 
and  thickly  netted.  As  excellent  as  it  is  singular.  Pratt’s 
Early  Ssveet  Corn. — Tlie  earliest  ot  all  varieties  ot 
market  size.  New  German  Watermelon.— Earlier 
than  any  other  variety  by  a  fortnight.  Carter’s  Pre¬ 
mium  Gem  Pea. — Very  early,  very  dwarf,  very  prolific, 
decidedly  superior  to  “  Little  Gem.”  New  Queen  Onion. 
A  white  variety.  The.  earliest  onion  grown.  Mammoth 
Yellow  Chili  Squash.— Has  been  grown  to  weigh  2(10 
pounds.  Bean  Pea.— Is  superior  to  common  pea  bean, 
being  as  round  as  a  shot  and  very  prolific.  Hanson  Let¬ 
tuce.— This  is  the  largest  of  nil  lettuce,  making  heads  the 
size  of  early  cabbage.  Marblehead  Pole  Bean.— The 
earliest  pole  bean  yet  known,  pods  very  long  and  tender. 
03?”  Packaged  of  each,  of  the  above  vent  at  Fifteen  Cents 
each.^tl  Bonnet  Gourd.  —  (20  ets.  per  package.) 
Bastiau’s  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet.— For  market 
gardeners  and  all  others  this  is  the  early  beet.  (Package  10 
cts.)  My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed,  containing  almost  an  endless  variety,  sent  free  to  any 
address.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  he  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  toothers  price  25  cts. ;  a 
plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

NORW  A  Y  S  PRICE . 

To  the  trade,  nice  transplanted  stock,  <)  to  12  inches,  $1.00 
per  100;  $25.00  per  1,000.-15  to  IS  inches,  $(>.00  per  100;  $40.00 
per  1,000.-20  to  24  inches,  $S.OO  per  100  ;  $00.00  per  1,000.  Ca¬ 
pital  stock  for  transplanting  or  hedges.  Address 
STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Painesvillc,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

Pine  Choice  Flowers  Free. 

1  HE  GUEENRROOK  &  PATERSON  CITY  NURSERIES 

give  to  purchasers  of  their  plants.  ELEGANT  ALBUM 
CIIROMOS  Of  ROSES,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS,  &c. 
Samples  sent  free,  with  our  List  of  Choice  New  Col¬ 
lections  and  Rare  Novelties,  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage.  dOur  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants.  P.  0-  address,  Box  837,  Paterson,  N.  J- 


New  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 


LARGEST  sale  of  any  LAWN  MOWER  in  the  WORLD  1 

It  has  been  adopted,  and  can  be  seen  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion  at  Central  Park  and  all  other  City  Parka, 
New  York;  Government  Grounds  and  City 
Parks.  Washington  ;  Boston  Common.  Boston  ; 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn:  and  on  almost  every 
prominent  Park  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

At  the  trial  held  in  New  York  City,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1874,  the  New  Excelsior  was  awarded  the  First  Premi¬ 
um  (a  Silver  Medal)  by  the  American  Institute,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  all  tlie  different  Lawn  Mowers  made  in  this 
country. 

Four  sizes  for  hand-power;  four  sizes  for  horse-powar. 
Prices  from  $15  to  $1400. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 

CHADBOKN  &  C0LDWELL  M’F’Cr  CO., 

m~  Send  for  Circular.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lawn  lower. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

GO  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

ARCHIMEDEAN. 


THE  LEADING  LAWN  MOWER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

These  celebrated  machines  are  now  so  universally  known 
where  Lawns  are  cultivated,  that  they  require  but  little  de¬ 
scription.  The  only  Lawn  Mower  operated  by  an  adjustable 
handle,  by  which  the  operator  can  hold  the  handle  at  any 
desired  liight,  and  at  tlie  same  time  allowing  the  machine  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  preserving  its 
beautiful  and  level  cut.  It  is  beautilully  made  and  finished, 
and  does  splendid  work.  If  you  want  a  beautiful  lawn,  buy 
the  *•  Archimedean  it  will  last  longer,  do  nicer  work,  and 
make  a  handsomer  lawn  than  any  Lawn  Mower  ever  put 
into  the  market.  Every  one  warranted.  Three  sizes  for 
hand  and  Two  sizes  for  horse-power.  The  little  croquet 
mower  cutting  a  swath  10  inches  wide,  the  12-inch  size,  also 
the  standard  hand-size  cutting  14  inches  wide.  A  Pony 
mower  cutting  28  inches,  and  Horse  mower  of  32  inches. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Address 

Hill’s  Archimedean  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

_ _ Colt’s  Armory,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Evei-arecais  very  Cheap.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Agriculturist  for  March  ami  April.  Catalogues 

for  stamp,  WM,  MORTON  &  son,  Allen’s  Corner, 
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THE  BEST  SWEET  CORN 

TRIUMPH. 

This  new  and  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
careful  selection,  it  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  large  varieties,  and 
unsurpassed  tor  its  richness,  sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  fla¬ 
vor  and  is  highly  endorsed  by  reliable  and  prominent 
parties  who  have  given  it  a  trial.  Nothing  can  surpass  it 
as  a  market  variety. 

Select  ears,  50  cts.  each  ;  Packets  containing  sufficient  seed 
for  25  hills,  25  cts;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

(From  Prof.  Thurber,  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  N.  T.) 

A  single  trial  of  tills  variety,  (The  Triumph),  convinced 
us  of  its  great  excellence,  and  we  regard  it  as  “  tip-top.” 

(From  J.  J.  Thomas,  Editor  of  Country  Gentleman.) 

Was  exceeding  pleased  with  tile  Triumph  Sweet  Cprn.  It 
is  very  tender,  sweet  and  rich — all  that  can  possibly  be 
desired  in  a  table  corn,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  productive. 

(From  Rev.  T.  B  Romeyn ,  D.D.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.) 

In  comparison  witli  other  varieties  the  Triumph  was  most 
decidedly  superior. 

Price.  25c.  a  packet;  5  packets,  $1.  Select  ears,  50c.  each. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P  O.  Box  5712, 

No.  31  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

who  expect  their  supplies  from  us  this  season,  will  do  well 
to  send  their  orders  at  once,  to  secure  their  goods  in  season. 
The  superior  quality  of  our  Rustic  Goods  and  l  ed  Cedar 
Labels  has  so  piled  the  orders  upon  us,  both  from  this  coun¬ 
try  and  England,  that  we  are  forced  to  give  this  fair 
warning  to  intending  purchasers. 

PECK  &  SKILTOS,  Westville,  Conn. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

Nansemond,  by  Express . $5  00  per  1,000. 

Southern  Queen,  by  Express . $8  00  per  1,000. 

Southern  Queen  and  Nansemond,  by  mail,  -5  cts.  per  doz. ; 
$1.00  per  100.  A  full  list  and  very  large  stock  of  well-frrown 
vegetable  plants  now  ready,  at  satisfactory  prices.  Price 
List  to  all  applicants  free.  HENRY  E.  ACKER, 

Seed  and  Plant  Grower,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 


YELLOW  NA.\SILlIOXl>.  - 

Best  variety  for  general  cultivation.  Shipped  safely  for 
long  distances  by  express.  Price,  1,000  for  $3.00 ;  2.000  for 
$5.00.*  5,000  for  $10.00.  Send  for  Circulars. 

M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO., 
Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio, 
or  44  East  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

SOUTHERN  QJJEEN,  the  Earliest  and  best  for 
Northern  planting— 30  cts.  per  100;  $2.50  per  1,000.  By  mail 
at  double  these  rates.  All  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  sea¬ 
son.  We  are  still  sending  out  by  mail 

EIGHT  POT-GROWN  ROSES  for  One  Hollar. 


Catalogue  Free. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  Chester* own,  Mil. 

SWEET  POTATO 

And  other  hot-bed  plants— northern  grown  for  northern  use. 
Price-List  and  Plant,  Circular  treating  at  length  of  all  trans¬ 
planted  crops,  sent  free. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 

4  Var.  Sweet  Potato, )  by  mail,  50c.  per  100. 
10  Var.  Cabbage,  j  Express,  $3.50  “  1 ,000. 
12  Var.  Tomatoes,  25c.  per  doz.;  $1.25  per  100. 


FLINTS.! 

Securely  packed. 


WM.  L.  ORANGE,  Albion,  Ills 


THE  VICTOR  POTATO. 

28  Fill  a  Bushel,  yields  over  700  Bushels  per  acre 
with  ordinary  Farm  cultivation.  Cooks  as  wiiite  as  snow. 
Sent  post-paid,  50  eyes,  $1.00 ;  150  eves,  $2.00.  Address 

A.  C.  ASHALD,  Garrettsville,  O. 


CHOICE 

SEEDS, 

PLANTS, 

& 

BULBS. 


A  Catalogue  of  Choice  Bedding  Plants,  Seeds 
and  Bulbs,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Extra 
Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs  added  gratis  to  every 
order.  Don't  fail  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 
Address  E.  B.  JENNINGS, 

Southport,  Conn. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS  and  POTATOES. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Collections  in  the  XT.  S.— 
Everything  warranted  true  to  name.  Catalogues  and  Price 
Lists  free.  Address 

REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PI  toils.  Potatoes,  Vines,  &c„  Pure, 

small  lots  prepaid  by  mail.  See  page  111  March  No.,  or 
send  for  low  prices  to 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  Jersey. 


STHAWBMURY  PLANTS 


By  the  100.  1,000,  10,000.  or  100,000.  Wilson’s 
Albany, Charles  Downi  ng.  Triompl.e  lie  Gaud. 
Also  Monarch  of  the  West,  Col.  Cheney,  Boy- 
den’s  No.  30,  Block  Bcfiance,  Kentucky,  Lcn- 
ning’s  White  and  Brown’s  Wonder  in  large 
quantities.  A.  HANCE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  &  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


The  Bellevue  Nursery  Company 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE  HWARF  LOBELIA. 


Invites  sttention  to  their  fine  stock  of 
the  New  double  Kolielia,  New  and 
Choice  Pelargoniums,  Knell- 
sins.  Carnation  La  Belle, 
and  other  (a  i-n;il  ions.  Hybrid 
perpetual  Tea,,  Noisette,  and  other 
BOSKS,  and  to  their  large  stock  of 
Bedding  and  House  Plants  gener¬ 
ally.  Also  to  their  Very  Choice  Stock 
of  GABOEN  and  FLOWER 
SEEBS.  Sent  by  Mail  or  Express 
to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

For  our  Beautifully  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  address 

THE  BELLEVUE 
NURSERY  COMPANY, 

PATERSON, 

NEW  JERSEY . 

H.  E.  CHITTY,  Supt. 


§ 


£  Choicest  Flowers— Best  Vegetables, 

Elegant  Books  on  Gardening 


s 


to  our  customers,  New  100  page 
Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready. 
Free  to  all.  WOOD  &  BELLOWS, 

(late  Wood&  Hall,)  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

Beautiful 

RUSTIC 
WORK 

Of  tasteful  de¬ 
ign  and  su- 
erior  finish. 
Settees  and 
Chairs  with 
ornamental 
open  work 
seats,  combin¬ 
ing  coolness, 
comfort, 
strengtli.and 
good  taste. 

Every  cultiva¬ 
tor  of  choice 
bloomingpiants 
should  use  our 
Pot- Stands. 
HANGING 
BASKETS 
for  the  million. 

Catalogues  (il¬ 
lustrated)  free. 
PECK  &  SKILTON,  Westville,  Conn. 


100,00© 

VERBENAS 

IN 

100 

VARIETIES. 


Verbenas  bv  mail,  20  strong  plants 
for  $1.00;  100  for  $4.50;  1,000  for 
$40.00.  Bv  Express,  50  for  $2.00; 
100  for  $3.00  ;  1.000  lor  $25.00.  All 
strong  and  healthy.  Our  strain  of 
Verbena  Seed  will  produce  more 
first-class  flowers  than  any  other 
in  the  market.  20  cts.  per  packet ; 
5  packets  tor  75  cts.  Send  for  our 
New  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Plants.  W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
(late  Massey  &  Hudson.) 

Chestertown,  Maryland. 


0  ^  Fine  everblooming  and  other  roses  sent 

BH  Li  as  SL.  safely  by  mail  post-paid  everywhere,  and 
bbwwbiw  their  Bale  arrival  guaranteed. 

6  for  SI  ;  14  for  S2.  A  splendid  premium  rose  with 
each  package  when  ten  cents  is  added.  A  large  collection 
of  bedding  plants,  shrubbery,  tfcc.  CATALOGUE 
FREE  TO  A  EE.  Address 


JOSEPH  T.  PH1EEIPS, 
West  Grove,  Chester  Co. 


Pa. 


Hoses  for  the  Million! 

12  choice  Roses,  assorted  Colors,  sent  by  mail  for  $1.  Al¬ 
ways  give  satisfaction.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  HI. 


Made  from  Natural  Growth  of  Wood. 

The  most  attractive,  ornamental,  and  durable  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  garden  and  portico  in  summer,  and  for  window 
decorations  in  winter. 

SUMMER-HOUSES  FITTED  UP, 

PARKS  EMBELLISHED, 
COUNTRY  SEATS  BEAUTIFIED. 

Having  the  most  extensive  manufactory  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  of  every  kind,  from  a 
single  bird-cage,  to  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  park  with 
rustic  work.  Bend  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-lists. 


Address  JAMES  KING,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


STRONG-  POT  PLANTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering.  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Five  Splendid  Varieties,  purcliaser’s  choice, 
12  do..  $2. 

For  10  cts.,  additional,  we  send 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  ROSE. 

Our  elegant  Spring  Catalogue  for  1875,  describing  more 
than  two  hundred  liiiest  varieties  of  Roses,  and  containing 
full  directions  for  culture,  with  chapters  on  Winter  Protec¬ 
tion,  Injurious  Insects,  &c.,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 

sent  to  all  who  apply.  _ _ _ _ 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
ROSE  GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MEYERS  &  MV  \, 

IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


E(  fV  TKT  A  TJ  Tk  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
.01  U.  VV  AH-Uj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Washington-st.,  N.  Y« 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 


M  APES' 


FERTILIZERS. 


OTER  300,000  HOUSES 

PAINTED  WITH  THE 

Averill  Chemical  Paint. 


MAPES’  NITROGENIZED  SUPERPHOSPH  A  TE. — A  Complete  Fertilizer,  made  from  Animal 

Matter  (Bone,  Flesh,  Blood,  etc.) 

Awarded  a  Silver  Medal,  Oct.,  1874,  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society  (Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  State  Inspector 
of  Fertilizers  and  State  Chemist,  Chairman  of  Committee),  for  “  excellence  and  quality  oi preparation. 


White  and  all  the  fashionable  shades 
mixed  ready  for  use  and  sold 
by  the  gallon. 


MAPES’  SUPERPHOSPHATE  AHEAD  OF  ALL  OTHERS! 

See  analysis  published  in  last  (1875)  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook, 
State  Chemist : 


Soluble  Phos.  Acid,  7.90. 


■  Ammonia,  3.40. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  OUR  LETTERS. 

P.  T.  Barnum  :  “  Your  Paint  is  the  handsomest  and  most 
durable  1  ever  saw.” 

Hon.  Jas.  Negley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  “Altogether  I  find 
the  •  Averill  ’  the  cheapest  and  best.” 

Peter  Henderson,  Esq. :  “  The  ‘  Averill  ’  has  proved  su¬ 
perior  to  lead  and  oil.” 

C.  IV.  Spooner,  Treas.,  Cordage  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass.: 
“Tlie  ‘Averill  Chemical  ’  has  proved  good.” 

C.  A.  Allyn,  Esq.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. :  “  The  ‘Averill  Paint’ 
is  as  bright  to-day  as  when  applied  three  years  ago.” 


Hundreds  oi  testimonials  from  owners  of  the  finest  resi- 


Guaranteed  Standard,  on  dry  basis,  Ammonia,  2.60  to  3.60  per  cent ;  Dissolved  Phosphates,  14  to  20  Der  cent. 

(For  analyses  by  State  Inspectors  of  Fertilizers  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  January,  1875,  see  advertise¬ 
ments,  pp.  112  and  113,  American  Agriculturist,  March  No.) 

This  fertilizer  may  be  applied  in  the  drill,  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  broadcast  at  any  time  on  Field,  Vegetable,  and 
Grain  crops  ;  also  for  laying  down  grass  lands  ;  also  Flower  Gardens,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

Price,  $50  per  ton,  packed  in  barrels  (250  lbs.  net),  or  new  bags,  (200  lbs.)  No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 
For  further  description  of  the  above  fertilizers  see  advertisements,  pp.  112  and  113,  March  'So.,  American  Agricul. 
turist,  or  pamphlets,  containing  analyses,  testimonials,  etc.  Apply  to 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES,  1 60  Front  Street,  New  York. 


HATCH’S  SPRING  BED  BOTTOM. 


deuces  in  ilie  country,  witli  Sample  Card  of  Colors,  fur¬ 
nished  free  by  dealers  generally,  and  by  the 


AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

33  Burling  Slip,  New  York;  or  133  East 
River  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Any  shade  from  Pure  White  to  Jet  Black,  and,  as 

IT  IS  MIXED  READY  FOR  USE, 

EVERY  MAN  CAN  BE  HIS  OWN  PAINTEU. 

The  incorporation  ol  RUBBER  in  our  paint  makes  it  un- 
eqUaled  by  any  other.  It  is  unaffected  by  change  of  tem¬ 
perature.  and  is  perfectly  waterproof,  ft  presents  the  finest 
possible  finish,  will  not  crack  or  peel  off,  and  is  in  every  way 
the  “Best  Paint ”  for  either  inside  or  outside  painting,  is 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  cheaper,  and  lasts  three  times 
as  long  as  the  best  lead  and  oil  paints.  The  almost  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  us<d  our 
paint  is  that  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  paint  in  i.se. 

Be  sure  that  our  TRADE  MARK,  (a  fac  simile  of 
which  is  given  above,)  is  on  every  package. 

The  great  popularity  of  and  demand  for  our  paint  has 
necessitated  I  lie  establishing  ol  “  Branch  Factories,1'  as 
lollows: 

No.  506  West  street.  New  York  City  ;  No  83 
West  Van  lluren  street,  Chicago,  Ill,  ;  No.  310 
South  Third  street,  St.  l.ouis.  Mo.  ;  and  a 
Wholesale  Depot  at  Win.  King  &  Itro.,  No.  3 
North  Liberty  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sample  Card  and  Price-list  sent  FREE  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


Wolcott  Bros., 


Real  Estate  and  Loan  Brokers, 

TOLEDO,  O. 


Real  Estate  purchased,  managed, 
and  sold  on  commission.  Large  pro- 
perties  a  specialty.  Money  loaned  on 
Real  Estate.  AH  money  transmitted 
through  the  banks. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


HARNESS 

FOR  TIIE  TRACK,  ROAD,  PARK,  or  FARM, 
at  $8  to  $500  per  Set. 

Also  Blankets,  Hood  Sheets,  and  everything  requisite  for 
the  Track,  Road,  Farm,  or  Stable  use.  The  largest  variety 
of  Horse  Furnishing  Goods  of  anv  House  in  tliis  country — 
no  exception.  C.  M.  MOSEMAN  &  BRO., 

Manufacturers,  114  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 


Ottsliberg  Catalogue  ol  drape 
Sam  vines  now  reaclv  ;  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  lor  25  ets. 
Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Rusliberg,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


PRICE  I.IST, 

5  ft.  3  in.xfl  ft . $7.50 

5  “  x6  “  . 7.00 

4  “  9  “  xfi  “  .  6.50 

4  “  6  “  x6  “  6.00 

Will  send  bed.  freight  prepaid,  to  any  R.R.  depot  east  of 


Composed  entirely  of  wood  and  wire  ;  has  no  hiding 
places  for  vermin.  The  slats  are  adjustable,  and  re- 
versible,  upon  the  springs.  Noiseless,  and  without  lateral 
motion.  The  most  comfortable  and  durable  Spring  Bed 
in  the  market  Guaranteed  to  be  strong  enough  for  two 
persons  aggregating  500  IDs.  Can  be  readily  taken  apart. 
A  full  sized  bed  measures  when  packed  8  inches  square, 
by  6  feet,  and  weighs  25  lbs.  Is  thus  extremely  por  able. 
Can  be  easily  taken  into  the  country  for 
the  summer,  to  place  under  badly  made, 
lumpy  beds. 


4  ft.  X6  ft . $5.50 

3  “  6  in.x6  “  .  5.25 

3  “  xli  “  .  5.00 

2  “  6  “  x6  “  .  4.75 

2  “  x6  “  . 4.50 

Mississippi  River,  upon  receipt  of  price. 


GOODELL  COMPANY,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Manufacturers. 

W.  S.  BI.UNT,  77  Beckman  St.,  New  York,  Agent.  Depot  of  the  tlie  People’s  Pumps. 


BRAPE  VINES, 

Grown  especially  for  tile  Trade,  very  fine, 
and  at  low  prices.  CONCORD,  HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC  and  MARTHA,  in  large  quantities. 
A.  HANCE  &  SON  Nurserymen  &  Florists, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


4^I6ABBE  YI^’ES. — The  largest  and  most 

complete  collection.  Our  illustrated  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  now  l'eadv.  Sent  post-paid,  for  25  cts.  Price  List  free. 
Address  BUSH  &  SON'  &  MEISSNER,  Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co., Mo. 


LADIES 


$1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Sent  safely  2,000  miles. 

15  Verbenas,  15  kinds,  - 
12  Basket-plants,  12  kinds,  » 

12  Bedding-plants,  12  kinds, 

8  Roses,  8  kinds,  - 
8  Geraniums,  8  kinds,  -  - 

All  named  sorts,  our  choice. 

100  other  things  cheap. 

A  premium  offered  to  clubs. 

A  60-page  Catalogue  free. 

2lst  year,  400  acres,  11  greenhouses. 
STORKS,  HARRISON  «fc  CO. 
Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 


The  Bushberg  Catalogue 

OF 

American  Grape  Vines. 

A  new  enlarged  and  entirely  revised  edition  of  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  Besides  a  com¬ 
plete  manual  and  guide  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Grape,  it  contains  the  most  complete  description  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  varieties,  so  far  published.  Every  Grape  grower 
should  have  it.  Mailed  to  all  applicants  for  25  cents. 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER,  Bushberg,  Mo. 


L.  B.  CASE 

offers  for  the  spring  sales  of  1875  a  choice  collection  of 
Ornamental  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  in  the  very 
best  condition,  at  as  low  rates  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Plants  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


XAASEMOXD  SWEET  POTATO 


and  Cabbage  Plants,  May  and  June,  bv  mall,  post-paid,  65 
cents  per  100.  Express  500.  $2.00:  1,000.  $3.00;  3,000,  $8.00; 
5.000,  $12.50.  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch,  500,  $2.00 ;  1 ,000,  $3.00. 

S.  GRAY,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


FARM  FOR  SATE.— Three  miles  from 

Saratoga  Springs,  containing  100  acres,  witli  good  build¬ 
ings.  Price,  $1,000.  Address 

JOHN  H.  CARR,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


The  Volcano  Gang  Plow, 


Compared  to  single  plows,  will  perform  TWICE  the  work 
with  HALF  the  team,  and  save  at  least  Eight.  Dollars  per 
day  to  any  one  plowing  even  no  more  than  15  or  20  acres. 
Cuts  24  inches  at  every  round,  and  works  on  any  land  suitable 
to  machine  mowing.  Light  draft ;  can  be  managed  by  a  boy 
or  an  old  man.  Endorsed  by  American  Agriculturist  and 
Countuy  Gentleman,  as  well  as  by  many  noted  farmers. 
For  full  particulars  apply  to 

CARR  &  HOBSON,  56  Beckman  St„  New  York. 


Circulars. to  all  applicants  with  stamp. 

1  ■'  r.  ’gc., — —  jnni — 1 — --  -  j — — 

"EjsXAMBa'B  Pnofra  HoBw 
(Tame  Mux) 

Hexamer’s  Prong-Hoe. 

PRICE  $1.50. 

“  A  man  with  one  of  those  can  do  several  times  as  much 
work  as  with  a  common  hoe." — American  Agriculturist. 

“  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  at  all  compare  with  it.”— 
Country  Gentleman. 

"It  will  do  double  tie  work  of  any  hand  implement 
within  our  knowledge.”— Horticulturist. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  Si  CO.,  180  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers. 

OVER  28,000  IN  USE. 


THE  BEST  for  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES. 

Seven  sizes,  for  sale  by  Hardware  Dealers  generally,  and 
by  the  makers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

No.  631  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  valuable  books  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household, 
will  be  sent  post-paid  to  applicants. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Standard  Architectural  Books 

FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  or,  Homes  for  Every  One. 
— With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Cost ;  with  Working  Scale.  Draw¬ 
ings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be  built 
direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and 
economical  homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six 
Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban 
Houses. — Illustrated  with  about  150  en¬ 
gravings.  Hints  and  Suggestions  as  to  the 
General  Principles  of  House-building,  Style, 
Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 
— Is  a  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and 
Hand-Railing.  Fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  in  two  colors, 
with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  $6.00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and 
Joiner. — A  complete  work,  covering  the 
whole  science  of  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 
Royal  Quarto.  Postpaid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban,  and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses. — 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out- 
BuihUngs.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


W oodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150 
Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  G-raperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  ot 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Bams,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country 
Houses,  or  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes, 
comprising  eighty-four  pages  of  designs. 
The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  in  these 
designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an 
amount  of  space  and  comfort  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money, 
without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture. 

— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects, 
j  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  spate  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  171. 

Bflog's  versus  I>«gs. — A  newspaper  item, 
says  a  Missouri  farmer  reports  that  in  32  counties,  10,602: 
sheep  were  killed  by  dogs— a  loss  of  $30,000  or  $40,000. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  his  further  figures.  He  says  an 
able-bodied  dog  will  eat  as  much  as  a  hog  will  need  to 
thrive  on ;  that  the  hog,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will 
weigh  200  lbs.,  worth,  at  6  cts.  per  lb.,  $12.  Then  he  says 
the  above  32  counties  have  462,000  dogs;  and  if  462,000 
hogs  were  kept  instead,  the  hogs  would  he  worth 
$5,544,000,  or  about  twice  the  value  of  all  the 
school-houses  in  the  state,  and  double  the  amount  used 
by  the  state  for  school  purposes.  Well,  these  are  pretty 
strong  calculations;  but  there  are  113  counties  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  after  allowing  for  a  very  large  reduction  in  the 
estimates,  there  is  something  left  in  the  item  worth 
thinking  and  acting  about— and  not  in  Missouri  alone 
either.  Will  not  some  expert  lover  of  figures  and  statis¬ 
tics,  estimate  how  long  it  would  take  for  the  actual  loss 
by  dogs,  and  cost  of  keeping  them,  over  their  useful¬ 
ness,  to  pay  off  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States, 
that  is  such  a  load  upon  all  of  us  in  the  way  of  taxation 
direct  and  indirect? 

Keeping  Farm  Accounts. — No  doubt 

that  the  reason  why  so  few  farmers  keep  regular  ac¬ 
counts,  is  the  varied  character  of  the  business,  and  the 
supposed  difficulty  attending  the  necessary  book-keep¬ 
ing.  Several  books  have  been  devised  especially  for 
farmers,  one  of  the  most  complete  of  which  is  “  The 
Farmer’s  Accountant,”  by  C.  O.  &  F.  Perkins.  This 
provides  for  the  recording  of  the  expenses  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  and  the  outgoes  and  receipts  of  the  farm  ;  allows  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  kept  with  particular  fields,  with  breeding 
and  other  stock,  with  help,  etc.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  every  possible  want  in  the  way  of  a  farm  account 
book  was  met.  Sold  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company  at  $3. 

Profit  lroni  one  Cow  and  70  Hens. 

— “  G.  B.  W.,”  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following 
statement  of  one  cow’s  product  for  1874,  viz:  256  lbs.  of 
butter,  sold  for  $92.08 ;  one  calf  raised,  and  a  family  of  five 
supplied  with  butter  and  milk.  From  70  liens,  252  dozen 
of  eggs  and  150  chickens,  were  sold  for  $133.91,  leaving 
$52.86  profit,  after  paying  $81.05  for  feed.  Eggs  and 
chickens  were  also  supplied  to  the  family. 

A  Shaving  Morse.—' “  C.  R.  F.,”  Win¬ 
chester,  Ill.  A  shaving  horse  was  illustrated  in  an 
article  upon  hoop-poles,  in  the  Agriculturist  of  Jan.,  1875. 

The  Tumbler  Cart. — “A.  D.  E.”  The 

tumbler  cart  illustrated  not  long  ago  iu  the  Agriculturist, 
can  easily  be  made  by  any  wheelwright,  from  the  descrip^ 
tion  given  with  the  engraving.  It  is  simply  a  body  hung 
upon  a  bent  or  straight  axle,  and  is  tipped  by  a  chain 
wound  upon  a  roller  in  front  of  it. 


Catalogues  Received. 

The  following  catalogues  and  business  circulars  have 
come  to  hand  since  the  publication  of  the  last  list. 
Please  observe  that  some  dealers  carry  on  two  and  some¬ 
times  three  brandies  of  business,  but  we  can  only  afford 
space  to  name  them  once,  under  what  we  take  to  he  the 
leading  department.  Hence  it  will  pay  to  look  the 
all  through. 

SEEDSMEN. 

J.  H.  &  W.  G.  Cone,  Hartford,  Conn.  Wethersfield' 
garden  seeds,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Donneli.y  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Flower  seeds  and 
summer  flowering  bulbs. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.’s  Seed  Annual,  Detroit,  Mich. 
This,  by  accident,  was  omitted  from  last  month’s  list, 
which  we  particularly  regret,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  all,  and  shows  remarkable  enterprise.  Its 
illustrations  are,  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  new,  and 
it  is  altogether  an  interesting  work  of  218  pages. 

Jordan  Horticultural  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
send  two  catalogues,  one  of  seeds  and  wire-work  of  their 
own  make,  and  another  of  nursery  and  greenhouse  stock. 

John  R.  &  A.  Murdoch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who,  besides 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  offer  a  full  stock  of  green¬ 
house  and  bedding  plants. 

Geo.  W.  Park,  Fannettsburgh,  Pa.,  has  seeds  ;  also* 
Park’s  Floral  Gazette,  to  tell  what  to  do  with  them. 
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Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto,  Out.,  Canada.  Flower  garden 
and  field  seeds,  with  several  specialties. 

J.  B.  Root,  Rockford,  HI.,  offers,  besides  seeds,  a  large 
collection  of  vegetable  plants  from  his  hot-beds,  and  has 
a  neat  and  instructive  pamphlet  to  go  with  them. 

Tillingiiast  Bros.,  Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 
Garden  and  flower  seeds,  and  seed  potatoes,  some  of 
which  are  not  generally  known. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  No.  3,  gives  interesting  notes  of 
his  California  trip  ;  useful  hints,  and  a  proper  dig  at  the 
new  postal  law.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  that  we 
mean  James  V.,  of  Rochester. 

II.  W.  Williams  &  Son,  Batavia,  Ill.,  send  three  docu¬ 
ments  ;  seed  and  plant  catalogues,  and  a  potato  circular, 
•which  gives  instructions  in  cultivation. 

NURSERYMEN. 

C.  H.  Banta,  Rivervale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  Fruit  and 
■ornamental  trees,  and  greenhouse  stock. 

D.  C.  Benton,  Quincy,  Ill.  General  nursery  stock  and 
■greenhouse  plants. 

Bird  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  Kearney  Nursery, 
besides  the  usual  stock,  make  a. specialty  of  evergreens. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg.  Mo.  Grape  vines, 
This  descriptive  catalogue  is  the  most  complete  of  any¬ 
thing  of  its  kind  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  in 
fact  a  treatise  with  more  full  descriptions  and  history  of 
-each  variety  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  deserving 
•of  a  more  extended  notice  than  can  be  given  here. 

A.  P.  Chapman,  50  &  52  Vesey  st.,  N.  Y.  Small  stock 
by  wholesale  a  specialty. 

E.  J.  Holman,  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  sends  the  whole¬ 
sale  list  of  Astra  Nursery. 

Tuos.  Jackson,  50  &  52  Vesey  st.,  N.  Y.  Wholesale 
nursery  stock. 

Samuel  Kinsey,  Dayton,  O.  Small  fruits,  ornamental 
plants,  seedling  stocks,  etc. 

J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.,  has  a  full  assortment, 
including  a  number  of  specialties  and  novelties. 

C.  S.  Pratt,  North  Reading,  Mass.,  small  fruits. 

P.  T.  Quinn,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  small  fruits,  a  select 
list  of  pears  and  apples,  and  various  vegetable  plants. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  offer  the  lead¬ 
ing  small  fruits,  seed  potatoes,  etc. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  has,  besides  an  ex¬ 
tensive  nursery,  a  large  range  of  greenhouses,  and  offers 
a  fine  collection. 

Burrows,  Wood  &  Co.,  Fishkili,  N.  Y.,  include  in 
their  plant  catalogue  a  list  of  fruit  and  other  trees. 

B.  P.  Critchell,  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  flower  seeds  as 
-well  as  flowering  plants. 

Joseph  Heinl,  Jacksonville,  Ill.  A  compact  but  full 
catalogue  of  ornamental  plants,  and  a  fruit  list. 

Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  send  a 
plant  catalogue  almost  as  large  as  their  list  of  trees,  and 
it  includes  various  novelties. 

G.  W.  Penney,  Newark,  O.,  keeps  pace  with  the  best 
in  having  new  things. 

J.  D.  Robinson,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  though  a  new  ac- 
•cession  to  the  ranks,  is,  as  we  happen  to  know,  a  com¬ 
petent  one,  and  deserving  of  success. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  comes  rather  late  with 
bis  catalogue,  perhaps  because  large  bodies  travel  slow¬ 
ly,  for  this  is  very  large  and  very  full,  and  the  colored 
plate  of  the  new  Queen  Victoria  Pelargonium  makes  one 
impatient  to  see  the  plant. 

A.  Whitcomb,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  has  not  so  large  a 
catalogue  as  some,  but  it  is  very  neat  and  compact. 

Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  and  43  West 
14th  St.,  N.  Y.  This  immense  establishment  has  about 
-everything,  whether  new  or  old. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

Wm.  Bryce  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Wholesale 
list  of  vegetable  and  field  seeds. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  London,  England.  A  seed 
•catalogue  that  for  variety  in  all  departments,  is  wonder¬ 
fully  full. 

Troitpin-Morren,  Liege,  Belgium.  Seeds  of  all  kinds, 
bulbs,  roses,  etc. 

Ch.  Huber  &  Co.,  Hyeres,  France.  Wholesale  price- 
list  of  choice  plants  ;  Cannas  a  specialty. 

POULTRY,  IMPLEMENTS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  155  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y.  The 
world  renowned  Buckeye  Mower  &  Reaper,  which  last 
year  took  over  a  dozen  premiums  at  field  trials  in  Europe, 
and  in  this  country  prizes  too  numerous  to  mention.  So 
neat  and  tasteful  a  catalogue  deserves  a  more  extended 
notice  than  is  here  given. 

Adams  &  French  Harvester.  Made  by  the  Sandwich 
Manufacturing  Company,  Sandwich,  1H.  This  implement 
does  not  quite  make  the  wheat  into  bread,  but  it  ad¬ 
vances  it,  well  towards  its  destination. 

Aveling  A  Porter’s  Road  Locomotives,  Steam  Rol¬ 
lers,  and  other  implements,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  described  in  the  Agriculturist.  Wm.  C.  Oastler,  43 
JExchange  Place,  N.  Y.,  importer. 


Bookwalter  Engine.  A  portable  Steam  Engine,  for 
farm  and  other  work.  Foos  &  Jayne,  109  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Fred.  F.  Harris,  Portland,  Maine.  Improved  Fowls, 
and  Berkshire  pigs. 

Peck  &  Skilton,  Westville,  Conn.,  make  a  great 
variety  of  tasteful  rustic  work,  and  red-cedar  labels  of 
various  size  and  styles. 

C.  R.  Raynolds  &  Co.,  New  York.  An  old  established 
color  house,  send  out  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  Paris  green, 
and  a  history  of  the  Colorado  beetle. 

Wood,  Taber  &  Morse,  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  tell  the  history  of 
their  Portable  and  Stationary  Agricultural  Steam  Engines. 

Valentine  &  Co.,  Varnish  makers,  323  Pearl  St.,  N. 
Y.,  send  out  a  business  document  that  is  a  wonder  in  the 
way  of  beauty,  neatness,  and  interest,  it  being  an  account 
of  “  How  Varnish  is  Made,”  copiously  illustrated  by 
descriptive  engravings,  and  embellished  with  several 
charming  silhouettes. 


“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

Value  op  Essex  Pigs.— “  Champernoun,”  of  Maine, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Agriculturist ,  and  the  editor  sends 
it  to  me:  ‘‘Please  tell  us  through  the  Agriculturist  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  the  Essex  pig,  that  makes  it 
worth  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  ordinary  pigs  ?  ’’—The 
Essex  is  a  remarkably  quiet  pig.  He  has  fine  bones, 
thin  skin,  small  head,  and  little  offal.  He  is  an  “  easy 
keeper.”  The  lard  is  very  white  and  firm,  and  the 
quality  of  the  pork  is  excellent.  Whether  he  is  worth 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  ordinary  pigs,  depends  on 
how  yon  use  him.  For  crossing  with  and  improving 
common  swine,  I  would  rather  pay  $25  for  a  pure  bred 
Essex  boar  at  two  months  old,  than  to  take  a  mixed 
bred  or  common  boar  for  nothing.  And  I  think  this  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who  have  tried  pure  bred  boars  of 
any  good  breed. 

Plaster  on  Limestone  Land.— “H.  W.  S.,”  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  writes  :  “  I  often  notice  recommendations 
to  use  certain  manures,  and  generally  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  land.”— All  soils 
contain  the  same  elements  of  plant-food.  They  differ 
only  in  the  proportions,  and  in  the  degree  of  availability. 
An  ordinary  soil  analysis  throws  very  little  light  on  the 
matter.  We  have  to  judge  from  experience  and  actual 
trial.— “I  wish  to  enquire,”  continues  H.  W.  S.,  “if 
plaster  would  be  beneficial  or  harmful  here,  when  our 
whole  neighborhood  is  underlaid  with  limestone,  and 
when  I  should  suppose  the  soil  is  already  highly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  lime.” — This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
action  of  plaster.  Limestone  land  is  often  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  liming.  And  plaster  is  perhaps  usually  more 
efficient  and  valuable  on  dry  limestone  land,  than  on  any 
other.  Try  two  bushels  per  acre  on  clover  or  corn.  I 
think  it- will  be  found  valuable  for  clover,  and  perhaps 
for  corn.  My  own  farm  is  a  limestone  soil,  and  plaster 
is  a  very  useful  manure  for  clover,  corn,  potatoes,  peas, 
and  sometimes  for  barley,  grass,  and  wheat. 

Oats  and  Peas.— I  have  a  dozen  or  more  letters  ask¬ 
ing  about  my  plan  of  sowing  oats  and  peas  together.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  good  crop  with  me,  provided  the 
land  is  rich  enough.  If  peas  do  well  in  your  section,  and 
you  have  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  and  want  feed  for  sheep, 
drill  in  two  bushels  of  peas  and  two  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre.  The  black-eyed  Marrowfat  is  a  good  variety  for 
this  purpose — or  for  sowing  alone.  I  drill  in  the  seed 
mixed  carefully  together,  and  in  sowing  stir  the  seed 
occasionally  in  the  hopper. 

Green  Manuring  for  Corn.— “I  have  a  field  of  25 
acres,”  writes  a  correspondent  at  Trenton,  N.  J„  “  to 
be  put  in  corn  in  1876.  The  field  is  seeded  with  clover 
and  timothy,  and  has  been  mowed  twice.  Now  which 
of  the  following  plans  would  be  preferable?  1st.  To 
plow  the  crop  of  grass  under,  the  middle  of  June,  and 
sow  the  ground  with  oats  and  rye,  to  be  plowed  down 
again  in  the  fall,  just  before  frost.  Plow  again  in  the 
spring  and  plant  corn.  2nd.  Let  all  the  growth  of  1S75 
remain  upon  the  ground,  and  plow  under  in  spring  of 
1876,  in  time  for  planting  corn.  Is  there  anything  better 
for  sowing  in  June  or  July  than  oats  and  rye?  I  keep  a 
dairy  of  25  cows,  which  are  fed  mainly  on  fodder  corn  in 
summer.”— I  do  not.  think  oats  and  rye  a  good  crop  for 
green  manuring.  White  mustard,  if  the  seed  did  not 
cost  so  much  in  this  country,  would  be  better  for  sowing 
in  June  or  July,  for  this  purpose,  or  buckwheat,  or  even 
corn  fodder.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the 
plan  of  green  manuring,  unless  you  can  do  nothing  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  great  waste' of  valuable  food.  The  2nd  plan 
is  open  to  the  same  objection.  I  should  not  like  to  see 
good  grass  rotting  on  the  land,  with  25  cows  eating  corn- 
fodder  in  the  yards.  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
it.  I  would  rather  keep  more  cows  and  raise  more  corn- 
fodder  and  good,  rich  grass.  I  think  I  would  sow  150  lbs. 
of  superphosphate,  and  150  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  peracre, 
on  the  grass  field.  Mow  it  for  bay.  Then  pasture  it  in 
the  fall,  and,  if  desirable,  plow  up  and  plant  corn  the 


spring  of  1876.  You  will  find  yourself  with  30  or  40  tons 
of  good  hay  in  the  barn,  and  this  will  help  to  make 
manure  for  the  corn  crop,  and  the  nutriment  in  the  hay, 
(which  is  of  no  value  as  manure),  ought  to  be  worth 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  artificial  manures. 

Bran  and  Clover  for  Pigs.—”  D.  B.,”  Champaign, 
Ill.,  writes :  “  My  Essex  sow  and  boar  are  doing  well.  It 
is  hard  to  keep  them  down  to  breeding  condition.  Have 
reduced  their  feed  to  pure  bran,  scalded  with  slop  water, 
and  although  they  get  not  more  than  half  as  much  as  they 
would  eat,  they  are  still  too  fat.  I  have  four  five-months- 
old  pigs.  Same  trouble  with  them.  With  four  parts  of 
bran  and  one  of  meal,  by  measure,  they  are  curiosities  of 
adiposity.  Had  I  clover  hay,  would  cut  and  feed  as  you 
state  in  Walks  and  Talks  you  do  with  your  breeding  sows. 
How  is  it  that  bran,  containing  so  small  a  proportion  of 
fattening  matter,  should  have  such  an  effect  when  fed?  ” 
—There  is  more  nutriment  in  bran  than  many  think. 
Until  your  pigs  get  to  be  seven  or  eight  months  old,  such 
food  as  yon  describe  will  not  hurt  them,  no  matter  how 
fat  they  get.  They  ought  to  be  fat.  They  have  been 
bred  to  take  on  fat  at  an  early  age.  The  pen  of  five  pigs, 
under  six  months,  I  showed  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last 
year,  weighed  about  200  lbs.  each.  They  had  been  fed 
bran,  corn  meal,  and  some  milk.  I  suppose  they  would 
be  considered  too  fat  for  breeders.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  After  the  fair  I  turned  them  out  in  a  pasture. 
They  are  as  healthy,  thrifty  pigs  as  any  in  the  herd.  I 
think  the  true  plan  is  to  feed  well-bred  pigs  all  they  will 
eat  and  digest,  as  long  as  they  are  growing  rapidly. 
When  they  have  nearly  got  their  growth,  if  intended  for 
breeders,  let  them  have  less  nutritious  food,  and  plenty 
of  exercise. 

Mangel-Wurzel. — “  C.  H.,”  Bloomington,  Ind.,  wants 
to  raise  an  acre  or  two  of  mangels.  “  Can  they  be  drill¬ 
ed  by  hand”  he  asks,  “as  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
small  seed  drill  here.”— There  are  several  good  drills 
advertised  in  the  Agriculturist.  If  you  sow  by  hand,  the 
better  plan  is  to  mark  out  the  rows  30  inches  apart,  and 
then  drop  two  or  three  seeds  in  holes,  made  in  the  row, 

15  inches  apart.  I  used  to 
plant  in  this  way  before  I 
used  the  grain  drill.  It  has 
some  advantages  over  drill¬ 
ing.  You  can  soak  the  seed 
for  48  hours,  and  the  plants 
come  up  quickly,  often  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  if  not  soaked.  Then 
if  you  know  your  hills  are 
15  inches  apart,  as  soon  as 
you  can  see  a  plant  in  a  hill, 
you  can  hoe  on  each  side  of 
it,  knowing  that  there  are 
no  more  plants  for  fifteen 
inches.  For  making  the 
holes  in  the  row,  take  a 
piece  of  pine  scantling,  3x3. 
Bore  inch  holes  in  it  15 
inches  apart.  Put  pegs  in 
the  holes,  and  let  them  project  downwards  two  or  three 
inches.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  center,  and  drive  in  an  old 
rake  or  hoe  handle,  on  the  side  opposite  the  pegs,  and 
you  have  a  useful  tool  for  making  the  holes. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  inangels,  all  I  need  say  is, 
if  you  raise  good  beets  in  the  garden,  the  same  treatment 
will  enable  you  to  raise  maneels  in  the  field.  No  matter 
about  the  kind  of  soil,  or  the  kind  of  manure.  Make 
the  former  mellow  and  clean,  and  apply  plenty  of  the 
latter,  and  harrow  it  into  the  soil  after  spreading,  and 
then  plow  it  in.  Harrow  again  and  again,  and  roll  before 
and  after  planting. 

Value  of  Manure  from  Bran,  &c—  A  Maryland 
subscriber  writes  to  the  Agriculturist  that  “  Walks  and 
Talks  ”  in  the  February  number  must  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  putting  the  value  of  the  manure  from  a  ton  of 
wheat  at  $11.94,  and  that  from  a  ton  of  bran  at  $24.32.— If 
I  have  I  do  not  know  it.  If  he  will  read  my  remarks 
again,  and  tell  me  where  the  mistake  is,  I  will  correct  it. 

He  thinks  if  my  figures  are  correct,  any  farmer  can  make 
money  by  feeding  stock.  Perhaps  so.  But  all  I  wished 
to  show  was  that  my  neighbor  could  get  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  cheaper  by  feeding  stock  than  by  buy¬ 
ing  artificial  manures. 

Bones  and  How  to  Use  Them. — “Z.  H.  P.,”  Delaware, 
writes,  that  he  looks  upon  bones  as  the  best  fertilizer, 
and  wants  to  know  how  best  to  use  them.— I  would  not 
dissolve  them  in  acid,  for  any  farm  crop  except  turnips. 

— “  Will  it  pay,”  he  asks,  “  to  use  potash  with  bones  for 
wheat  ?  ”— I  think  not.—"  Would  you  compost  the  bone 
dust  with  horse  manure  for  corn  f  ” — It  is  a  good  plan. 

But  probably  your  heap  will  get  too  hot.  Ordinary  farm 
manure  containing  cow  and  pig  as  well  as  horse  manure, 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  ferment  too  rapidly  when  mixed 
with  the  bone  dust. 

What  to  Sow  on  Corn  Stubble. — “G.  W.  C.,”  Xenia, 
Ohio,  has  a  good  farm.  His  corn  crop  on  clover  sod  av- 
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erages  80  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Uas  raised  as 
high  as  95  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  do  not  do  well.  Haa 
never  raised  peas.  He  wants  to  sow  some  crop  on  the 
corn  stubble  and  follow  it  with  winter  wheat.  He  asks : 
1st.  “  Would  potatoes,  if  manured  with  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  leave  the  laud  in  good  condition  for  wheat  ?  - 

Yes  ;  unless  it  is  too  light  and  sandy,  but  your  manure 
should  be  rich,  and  you  should  use  it  freely,  say  15  tons 
per  acre.— 2nd.  “  Would  mangel  wurzel  be  off  in  time  to 
sow  wheat?” — No.— 3rd.  ‘  Would  oats  and  peas  be  apt 
to  succeed,  nave  raised  oats  six  feet  high.” — I  cannot 
say,  but  I  think  you  would  be  warranted  in  trying  a  few 
acres. — 4th.  “  If  oats  are  sown,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  land  to  cut  them  green  and  cure  as  hay  ?  ” — This  is 
the  prevalent  idea,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  true.  The  grain 
in  ripening  gets  its  nutriment  from  the  straw,  and  not 
directly,  to  any  considerable  extent,  from  the  soil.— 5th. 
“  Would  the  oat-hay  be  worth  as  much  as  the  ripe 
oats  ?  ” — I  suppose  you  mean  ripe  oats  and  straw  to¬ 
gether.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  If  I  could 
get  a  good  crop  of  heavy  oats  I  would  let  them  stand  ; 
but  if.  as  you  say,  you  can  grow  straw,  but  not  grain.  I 
would  cut  and  cure  as  you  propose.— 6th.  “  Ho  you  feed 
mangels  cut  or  uncut  ?  ” — I  cut  them  for  sheep  and  cows 
and  young  pigs.  Feed  whole  to  large  pigs.— 7th. 
‘‘Would  you  drill  the  mangels  or  raise  the  plants  in 
beds  and  transplant  ?  I  have  rarely  had  “  good  luck  ” 
in  transplanting  mangels.  I  do  not  think  the  plan  a 
good  one  in  our  dry  climate,  and  with  our  high  wages. 

Underdraining.— “G.  R.  S.,”  Whiteside  Co..  HI.,  has  a 
rolling  farm.  The  water  accumulates  in  the  intervales 
and  sometimes  destroys  the  corn  and  other  crops.  He 
asks  about  underdraining  it.  I  should  dig  holes  in  the 
land  three  feet  deep,  and  if  the  water  remains  in  them 
four  or  five  days  after  rain,  it  will  probably  pay  to  un¬ 
derdrain.  But  if  not,  I  would  try  to  get  off  the  water  by 
plowing  a  deep  dead  furrow  through  the  lowest  land. 

Seeding  Down  a  Young  Apple  Orchard.— “J.  F. 
K.,”  Pa.,  writes:  “My  orchard  has  been  very  much 
neglected.  Last  fall  I  set  out  a  lot  of  young  trees.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  manure  and  lime  it  well,  and  then  seed  down 
with  rye  and  orchard  grass,  after  which  I  intend  to 
pasture  with  calves  and  hogs.”— Put  the  lime  on  the  old 
orchard  ;  plow  it  shallow  early  in  the  spring ,  or  late  in  the 
fall.  The  young  orchard  I  would  keep  in  fallow  for  two 
years,  and  work  it  thoroughly.  Then  seed  down  with 
grass  and  white  clover  alone,  without  the  rye. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Corn. —  “An  Old  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Wis.,  writes  :  “  I  have  40  acres  sandy  clay  soil, 
which  has  been  in  wheat  every  year  for  five  years.  Plow¬ 
ed  last  fall  eight  inches  deep.  Shall  plant  it  to  corn  this 
spring,  in  hills  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  keep  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  What  artificial  manure  would  you  advise  me  to 
apply  to  the  corn  ?  ” — I  know  of  no  artificial  manure  that 
you  can  apply  with  profit.  Corn  is  too  cheap  with  you, 
and  manures  too  dear.  Sow  a  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre 
on  the  hills  after  the  corn  is  up.  This  will  probably  pay. 
Grow  less  wheat  and  more  clover. 


Four  Calves  at  a  ICirlli. — “  W.  J.  C.,” 
Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  reports  the  birth  of  four  calves  by  one 
cow  in  one  day.  The  first  two  are  now  alive  and  doing 
well,  the  other  two  were  dead.  The  weights  were  57,  56, 
52,  and  46  lbs.,  in  all  211.  The  cow  is  raising  the  two 
calves  successfully. 

Trouble  with  Poultry. — “C.  G.  M.  B.” 

If  wood  ashes  are  strewed  upon  the  floor  of  the  chicken 
house,  and  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  droppings,  there 
will  soon  be  trouble  in  the  house.  The  escape  of  am¬ 
monia  caused  by  the  ashes  will  injure  the  eyes  of  the 
fowls,  and  they  will  suffer  greatly,  and  in  the  ead  become 
blind.  The  cause  of  your  trouble  is  obvious. 

Veterinary  Practice. — “Dr.  H.  J.  R.,” 

Utah,  It  would  be  of  immense  service  to  farmers  if 
country  physicians  would  study  veterinary  surgery,  and 
practice  so  that  they  could  give  advice  in  regard  to 
troubles  with  farm  stock.  It  would  tend  to  rid  the 
country  of  hosts  of  quacks  and  “  cow-doctors,”  so  called, 
who  are  very  ignorant  of  what  they  profess,  and  would 
save  much  suffering  that  is  now  inflicted  upon  animals. 
Dr.  Dadd’s  Horse  Doctor,  and  Dr.  McClure’s  Diseases  of 
Cattle,  would  be  nsefn1  books  to  have.  Chauveau’s 
Anatomy  of  the  dome: - "iJi  animals,  is  a  highly  scien¬ 

tific  work,  of  value  to  both  veterinary  and  other  practi¬ 
tioners,  but  useless  to  any  but  educated  amateurs. 

Where  Does  the  Rain  Come  From? 

—  Some  suppose  that  the  rain  clouds  are  driven  over  ns 
from  some  inhere  else,  and  drop  down  the  water.  The 
fact  is,  the  rain  is  in  the  air  over  us  at  all  times,  even  in 
the  clearest  weather.  The  air  takes  up  water  in  the  form 
of  invisible  vapors.  The  warmer  it  is.  the  more  water 
it  can  thus  retain  concealed,  cool  it,  and  it  gives  up  some 
of  this  concealed  water ;  the  particles  coalesce  to  form 


visible  vapor  or  clouds,  or  mists,  or  fogs,  and  if  the  cool¬ 
ing  goes  on,  the  vapor  drops  unite  and  fall  in  larger  rain 
drops.  If  a  portion  of  airabovo  us  is  at  50°,  and  contains 
800  grains  of  invisible  vapor,  and  another  similar  amount 
of  air  at  30°,  containing  200  grains  of  vapor,  comes  along 
and  mixes  with  it,  the  whole  air  will  then  be  only  at  the 
temperature  of  40°,  and  will  be  able  to  hold  only  800 
grains,  and  as  the  two  portions  contained  800+200  or 
1,000  grains,  200  grains  of  water  will  become  mist  or 
clouds,  or  in  part  fall  as  raiu.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  warm  and  cold  air,  or  the  cooling  of  the  air  from 
any  cause,  squeezes  out  of  it,  so  to  speak,  the  water  that 
was  before  held  entirely  concealed  as  invisible  vapor. 

Potsisb  f«iu  Pot:a!«esi.— “  W.  J.,”  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
plenty  of  wood  ashes  in  Florida,  without  buying  potash. 
Pa,  uetto  stems  yield  a  larger  amount  of  it  than  any  other 
vegetable  substance.  If,  however,  potash  must  be 
bought,  it  is  best  to  procure  the  German  salts,  (Kainit). 
It  may  be  purchased  of  the  dealers  in  fertilizers  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere. 

How  to  use  Blest  Mastm-e. — “D.  P. 

M.,”  Brooksville,  Vt.  The  manure  from  the  poultry 
house  is  valuable  for  any  crop.  It  may  be  spread  on 
grass  very  thinly,  about  two  barrels  per  acre  is  enough. 
One  way  to  get  it  fine,  is  to  spread  it  upon  the  barn  floor 
and  trash  it  with  a  flail,  but  a  wet  cloth  should  be  tied 
around  the  mouth  or  nose  while  this  is  being  done. 

It  is  useless  to  write  for  our  opinion  about 
sowing  seeds,  killing  pigs,  or  having  calves  born  in  the 
light  or  the  dark,  the  new  or  the  full,  the  wax  or  the  wane 
of  the  moon— or  whether  water  can  be  found  by  the  use 
of  a  witch-hazel  or  other  rod— or  if  wheat  will  turn  into 
chess— or  if  a  doctor  who  advertises  his  cures,  or  war¬ 
rants  to  cure  will  do  what  he  promises.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time,  stationery,  and  postage,  to  write  us  upon  any  such 
matters,  as  we  have  better  use  for  space  in  the  paper 
than  to  reply  to  such  there,  and  better  use  for  our  time 
than  to  reply  by  mail  if  postage  is  sent  for  an  answer. 

UIa,ny  Keys  in  One. — It  is  often  con¬ 
venient  to  have  a  key  that  will  wind  more  than  one 
watch,  and  J.  S.  Birch,  37  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  makes  a 
key  that  will  wind  any  watch.  It  is  adjustable  at  once, 
by  a  mere  touch,  and  is  one  of  the  clever  little  inventions 
that  add  much  to  one’s  convenience. 

Pond  Muck. — “A.  B.  K.,”  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.  The  sediment  of  mill  ponds  and  races  is  generally 
of  the  same  character  as  swamp  muck,  and  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  for  an  absorbent  or  a  fertilizer.  It 
should  be  dry  and  allowed  to  drain  for  one  season,  if  it  is 
to  be  used  in  the  stables.  If  not,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
lime  as  it  is  dug. 

Ail  Incli  of  Main. — An  acre  of  land  con¬ 
tains  43,560  square  feet  of  surface.  A  cubic  foot  of  wa¬ 
ter  weighs  62}  lbs.— A  wine  gallon  of  water  contains  231 
cubic  inches,  and  weighs  about  8}  lbs.,  (or  accurately, 
8.3388822  lbs.)  This  is  the  Winchester  or  standard  gallon 
of  the  U.  S.  [The  N.  Y.  standard  gallon  weighs  8  lbs.] 
— A  barrel  of  31}  gallons  standard,  weighs  262}  lbs.,  (ac¬ 
curately  262,67469  lbs.)  Therefore :  An  inch  deep  of  rain 
on  an  acre  supplies  226,875  lbs.,  or  over  113  tons,  or  863} 
barrels  of  water.  Every  one  can  readily  tell  how  much 
water  is  supplied  by  each  inch  of  rain-fall  upon  his  farm, 
or  village  plot,  or  city  lot,  or  upon  the  roof  of  his  dwell¬ 
ing.  For  example,  if  his  house  be  20  by  30  feet,  there 
will  be  600  square  feet,  allowing  nothing  for  projecting 
eaves,  and  each  inch  of  rain  will  give  600X144-M728,  or 
50  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  to  3,125  lbs.,  (over  1}  tons,) 
or  nearly  12  barrels,  and  42  inches  rain  per  annum,  would 
give  about  500  barrels. ...  At  our  country  residence, 
over  5  inches  (5.183  in.)  of  rain  fell  during  March  1875. 
This  amounted,  on  a  single  acre,  to  over  one  million,  or 
1,175,893  lbs.,  or  4.473  barrels  ;  that  is,  about  580  tons,  or 
4,473  barrels  of  water-fall  on  each  acre  for  the  month  of 
March  alone.  In  all  cases  snow  is  melted,  and  its  water 
reckoned  in  the  rain-fall _ A  drain-pipe,  2  inches  in  di¬ 

ameter,  if  the  water  alt  moves  in  it  at  the  rate  of  3  miles 
per  hour,  will  discharge  about  347}  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
or  in  10}  hours  would  carry  off  1  inch  rain-fall  on  an 

acre _ The  average  annual  rain-fall  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 

is  38  inches;  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  45  inches;  at  Western 
Reserve  College,  O.,  36  inches;  at  Marietta,  O.,  41  inches  ; 
at  Fort  Crawford,  Wis.,  30  inches;  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  32 
inches;  in  the  British  Islands,  32  inches;  in  Western 
France,  25  inches:  in  Eastern  France,  22  inches  ;  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Northern  Germany,  20  inches ;  while  in  some 
tropical  regions,  the  amount  runs  up  to  100,  and  in  a  few 
localities,  to  over  200  inches.  At  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  July 

26,  1819,  18  inches  fell  in  7}  hours _ Taking  an  average 

of  40  inches  rain  fall  a  year,  we  have  of  rain-water,  on 
every  acre,  9,075,000  lbs.,  or  4.237}  tons,  or  34,533  barrels. 


Suit  I'oE-lt.  lor  l  ows. — “  J.  A.  W.,” 

recommends  a  few  slices  of  salt  pork  to  be  rolled  in  rye 
bran  or  corn-meal,  and  given  to  a  cow  that  is  ailing,  hav¬ 
ing  a  poor  appetite,  or  having  “  lost  her  cud,”  or  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  indigestion.  This  is  simply  a  ready  substitute 
fora  dose  of  linseed  oil.  which  is  quickly  effective  In 
such  cases.  The  stomach  seems  to  sometimes  need  fat 
as  well  as  salt,  to  assist  digestion,  and  the  salt  of  the 
pork  is  both  useful  in  itself,  and  acts  as  an  inducement 
to  the  cow  to  swallow  the  pork. 

Wl»y  Sparni ivs  ? — A  gentleman  writes 
from  Richmond,  Ind.,  inquiring  if  European  sparrows 
can  be  procured,  as  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  them  into 
one  of  their  city  parks. — Have  the  Richmond  people 
duly  considered  this  matter  ?  The  birds  have  now  been 
long  enough  in  this  country  for  us  to  estimate  them  at 
their  true  value.  If  the  trees  of  a  park,  or  in  the  streets 
of  a  city,  are  infested  by  caterpillars  to  an  injurious 
extent,  and  ordinary  birds,  and  other  means  of  destruc¬ 
tion  failed  to  get  rid  of  them,  then,  and  only  then,  should 
we  try  sparrows ;  but  where  there  is  no  special  need  for 
them,  we  consider  their  introduction  a  great  mistake. 
In  the  rural  towns  around  New  York,  to  which  these 
birds  have  migrated,  they  have  driven  out  every  native 
bird,  and  where  the  songs  of  our  warblers,  song  sparrows, 
and  other  singing  bir  s  were  frequent,  now  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  incessant  and  monotonous  twitter  of  innu¬ 
merable  foreign  sparrows.  They  will  break  up  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  and  even  build  their  own  nests  over  the 
eggs  of  the  other  birds,  and  by  these  acts  and  constant 
warfare,  they  soon  drive  oft'  the  more  peaceful  natives. 
In  a  large  and  crowded  city  like  New  York,  where  few 
native  birds  come,  this  objection  has  little  force,  but 
smaller  cities  and  rural  towns  better  keep  clear  of  them. 

Salicylic  Acid. — This,  though  not  a  new 
substance,  has  all  the  interest  of  a  new  one,  on  account 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  properties  possessed  by  it 
which  were  heretofore  unknown.  It  derives  its  name 
from  salicin.  the  bitter  principle  of  the  willow,  (salix),  as 
it  was  first  obtained  from  that ;  and  it  is  an  important 
constituent  of  oil  of  wintergreen.  More  recently  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  has  been  derived  from  carbolic  acid,  but  the 
chemistry  of  the  substance  will  hardly  interest  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  It  is  white,  in  minute  crystals,  has  no  odor, 
a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  is  but  little  soluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  an  ounce  of  that  taking  up  only  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  acid.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  its  ability  to 
prevent  decomposition  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  animai 
or  vegetable  substances.  The  chief  use  made  of  it 
thus  far  is  in  dressing  wounds,  where  it  completely  pre¬ 
vents  all  offensive  odor.  If  all  the  accounts  given  of  it 
are  true,  it  is  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  yet  discover¬ 
ed.  much  superior  to  carbolic  acid,  and  without  its  disa¬ 
greeable  odor  and  poisonous  qualities.  Thus  far  its  use 
has  been  mainly  confined  to  surgeons.  It  now  sells  for 
about  $1  an  ounce,  but  when  it  becomes  cheaper,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be,  a  great  number  of  uses  will  be  found  for  it 
in  common  life. 

Tlie  Suez  Canal  cost  $95,000,000,  (823,000,- 
000  more  than  the  Erie  Canal,)  of  which  the  Egyptian 
Government  contributed  $31,000,000,  leaving  the  net  cost 
to  the  share-holders  $64,000,000.  The  tolls  and  other  re¬ 
ceipts  for  1873  were  $4,945,000,  the  expenses  (23  percent) 
$1,125,000,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  $3,820,000,  of  which 
$2,345,000  were  appropriated  to  interest  on  bonds  of 
$20,000,000 ;  sinking  fund,  $450,000,  etc.,  leaving  $1,475,- 
000,  or  3}  per  cent,  for  dividends  to  the  share-holders. 
The  receipts  for  1874,  and  future  years,  are  expected  to 
show  continuous  increase,  so  that  the  enterprise  is  near¬ 
ly  certain  to  be  a  paying  one.  These  figures  are  not  only 
interesting  as  connected  with  this  great  international 
work,  but  as  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  proposed  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Our  Minister  to 
China,  in  1872,  reported  the  United  States  trade  to  be 
about  37  percent  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  China. 
In  that  year  tea  was  brought  from  China  to  Boston,  via 
the  Suez  Canal,  at  a  cost  of  4  cts.  per  lb.  ;  via  steamship 
to  California,  and  thence  by  Railroad,  7  cts.  per  lb. 

Title  and  tlie  “Chinee.” — “  F.  W.  W.,” 

Wis.,  sends  an  item  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Chinese 
in  California  have  found  the  roots  of  the  Tide ,  (pronounc¬ 
ed  Toolay),  valuable  ai  food,  and  that  they  find  a  ready 
market  at  6c.  per  pound,  and  wishes  to  know  what  it  is, 
etc. — The  rivers  of  California  have  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  their  margins  occupied  by  a  sedge 
known  to  botanists  as  Scirpus  lacustris ,  and  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  as  tale,  a  name  which  Americans  have  adopted  for 
the  plant,  and  the  places  where  they  grow  are  called  tnl6 
lands.  But  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  which  is  no  doubt 
well  informed,  says  it  is  not  the  till 6  root  at  all  that  the 
Chinaman  is  after.  “  but  a  species  of  artichoke  that  crows 
among  the  titles.” — Evidently  some  tuber-bearing  Helian- 
thus,  related  to  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 
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COVtiSKMEWT  STANDARD. 


For  general  Farm,  Plantation  and  Freight  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  Spring  Wagons.  They  have  for 
many  years  stood  the  climatic  tests  of  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  on  account  of  their 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  are  now 
used  for  the  public  service  hy  both  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments.  They  may 
be  found  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  at  prices  to  compete  with  strictly  first- 
class  work.  All  timber  seasoned  two  yeare  be¬ 
fore  use.  Iron  heavier  than  any  competing 
wagon.  Style  and  finish  very  superior.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  skeins  gives  lighter  draft 
than  any  other  wagon.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices.  WINCHESTER  &  PARTRIDGE  M’F’G 
CO.  Works  at  Whitewater.  Address 
SEMPLE,  BIfUiE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEDAL  MACHINES* 


'|*7'HEEI,l':se  Sc  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners.  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters 
1th  aca  Wheel  Horse  Bakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  Straw 
Preserving  Rye  Threshers,  Por¬ 
table  Steam  -  Engines,  Cider 
and  Wine-Mills  and  Press¬ 
es,  fioguml  Pony  Powers, 
etc.,  etc. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Circular. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power, 
and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  awarded 


ii#o  Golu MedAls 


For  “Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  16  rods  less 
than  H  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  hind,  thorough  amt  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  etc.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  'Mills,  Wood 
Saws.  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address 
MI-NARD  HARDER,  C^bleskill.  Schoharie  Co.,  N  1 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE 


Threshing  Machines  and  Horse  Powers  are 

unequalled  by  any  for  general  excellence. 


Threshers  for  all  sizes  of  Horse  Powers  and  Steam,  Lever 
Powers  for  4  to  10  Horses,  and  Endless  Chain  Powers  for  2 
and  3  Horses-  and  Engines  from  4  to  10  HorsePower.  All 
with  late  and  important  improvements.  Send  for  Circular. 
G.  WEST1NGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 
1875,  including 'Viml-Break  Attachment..  Warranted 
to  pftch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  live  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  eloan  a=  hy  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordin-'rv 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  hy 
STRATTON  &  WHT  E,  Agricultural  Works,  Mcadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


HAKES’  IMPROVED 

SWIVEL  PLOWS, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill, 


Overcome  all  objections  in  Swivel  Plows  heretofore  made 
for  plowing  level  land,  and  the  same  results  are  obtained  as 
with  land-side  plows. 

Possess  a  combination  of  advantages  which  recommend 
them  to  universal  use,  effecting  the  complete  inversion  and 
pulverization  of  the  soil  on  level  as  well  as  uneven  surfaces, 
avoiding  dead  furrows  and  side  ridges,  giving  an  even  sur¬ 
face  to  the  fields. 

The  merits  of  these  Plowsare  fully  stated  in  our  illustrated 
and  descriptive  circular,  which  will  he  sent  by  mail,  free,  to 
any  address.  Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY 

53  Bcekman  St.,  New  York, 

and  Q,uincy  Hall,  Boston. 


N’  St 

BROADCAST 

SEEDSOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of 

grain  and  grass  seed. 

Address  all  orders  to 

|  W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  theNorth  west, 

34  &  36  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Canvassers  wanted  where  wt 
have  no  Agents. 


adDE’ES 6  FOR  PRICE-LIST 
AND 

'  Requires  DESCHip 
but  two 
horse  power  ;  and 
bales  cither  hay  or 
cotton  without  tramp¬ 
ing  or  stopping. 

Thirty  bales  of  hay 
per  hour.  Twenty 
bales  of  cotton 
per  hour. 


i  RK.DEDERICK  &CC 

AL  B  ANY.  N.V. 

sales  hay 

K  - - .WITHOUT 


_ _ P.K.DEDERICK  . 

PERPETUAL  BALING  PRESS 


Chapman’s.  Best  Fork  and  Conveyor  in 

use.  Unloads  and  carries  Hay,  Grains, &c..  over  deep 
mows,  intosheds, barns, &c.  Saves  labor,  time.monev. 
Sent  on  trial.  Circulars  sent.  Agents  wanted. 

G.  B.  Weeks  «fe  Cn..  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


Double  Harpoon, 

TIIK  BEST 

HORSE  HAT -FORK. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 
PENNOCK  MANUFACTURE  CO., 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co«,  Pa. 


Holbrook’S  “VETO”  SEED  DRILL  &  “NEW” 

Iland  Cultivator  gow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  10 
^  men.  Best  and  cheapest. 

$9.50  Price  $12-50  combined. 


$7.00 
Steel  Teeth. 


Circulars  Freo.  M:.do  hy  2.  LTJMUUS  ft  CO., Boston, Mass, 


“Our  Preference  is  the  Buckeye.” 

—American  Agriculturist,  June,  1874. 

HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  THE  GREAT 
EUROPEAN  FIELD  TRIALS  OF  1871 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Descriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  M.aiL 


UNION  RAILWAY  HORSE  -  POWER. 

The  best  in  use— re¬ 
quires  much  less  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  yet  produces 
more  power  than  other 
railway  powers. 

Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Win,  L.  Bover  &  Bro,, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farm  Implements 


AND 


FERTILIZERS. 


Agricultural  Almanac  Sent  Free. 

H.  B.  G-RTFFITTGr, 

58  &  60  COURTLANDT  STREET.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Carts  and  Wagons 


Always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  description 
of  Heavy  Cart  and  Wagon  for  city  and  country  use  and  for 
shipping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  by  mail. 

JOHN  h.  KIPP,  163  Eldridge  Street,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

— 5nets 

ALL  REAPERS  and  3fOt4,.„aa  should  have  the  HAR - 
RISON  RUBBER  LINED  A WFE  READ  ATTACH¬ 
MENT. 

It  diminishes  their  draft  at  least  one-third  and  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  their  durability.  It  almost  entirely  obviates  all  wear, 
friction,  or  Jar,  causing  the  machine  to  run  without  noise, 
breaking  of  knives,  or  clogging.  Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  to  HARRISON  MAN’F'G  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Allen’s  Planet  Jr.  Silver  Medal 

Hand  Drills  and  Wheel  Hous.  Three  new 
styles.  They  4 4  sot#  like  a  charm,"  and  hoe  better, 
easier,  and  six  times  faster  than  the 
hand  hoe.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

119  S. 4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Circulars  freeJ 
A  Live  Agent  Wanted  in  every  town, 


1875.] 
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SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


Porter  Blanchard's  Sons, 

{Send  for  Circular.]  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


THE 

Beetangular 

CHURN, 

Without  Gearing,  Floats,  or 
Agitators  of  any  kind.  Fifty 
per  cent  in  labor  saved  by  do¬ 
ing  without  them.  Five  sizes 
made.  Fully  endorsed  by 
X.  A.  Willard,  S.  Favlll,  Pres. 
Northw’n  Dairymen’s  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  prominent  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere.  Agents 
wanted. 

Cimilars  sent  free* 
ORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Foil  Atkinson,  Wis. 


GlobeIhurN 

Every  One  Using-  it 
once  will  use  no  other. 

imNiK-rnil  IS  Three  sizes  made,  holding 
llfive,  seven  and  ten  gallons. 

SOLE  Agents!  1  Circulars  sent  free. 

CHICAGO'  fj  If  Canvassers  wanted  where  w« 
have  no  agents. 


IMPROVED  BUTTER  TUBS 

with  removable  Ice 
Chambers,  patented 
Jan’y  12,1875.  A  great 
improvement  oh  the 
old  style  with  station¬ 
ary  chambers.  They 
are  made  in  the  most 
durable  manner,  with 

falvanized  iron  or 
rass  hoops,  hinges, 
hasps,  and  fixtures, 
are  neatly  tinned  to 
prevent  rust,  and  for 
shipping  or  market 
use  can  not  fail  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 
Also  Power  Churns,  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Refrigerators,  etc. 
J.  G.  KOEHLER,  Manufacturer  of  Cedar  Ware, 

503  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

BlatcMey’s  Horizontal  Ice  Cream  Freezer. 

[Tingley’s  Patent,]  for  Saloons, 
&  Hotels,  Ice  Cream  Manufac¬ 
turers,  or  Families.  Stands 
Entirely  Unrivalled  ! 

Awarded  silver  medal  and  first 
premium  over  all  competitors 
at  the  semi-centennial  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Franklin  Institute,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.,  1874.  The  Closed 
Head  will  save  Ice  enough  in 
one  season  to  pav  for  the  Machine.  The  Tub  requires 
hut  one  filling  to  freeze.  Sizes,  3  to  40  quarts.  For  sale  by 
the  trade  generally.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  buy,  de¬ 
scriptive  circulars,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  agent  nearest  you,  will  be  promptly  furnished  by  address¬ 
ing  with  stamp.  CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLEY,  Manufacturer, 
506  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Best  English  Make. 
Can  be  set  up  with  ease— i3 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


B.  F.  LUDLOW,  GENERAL  AGENT. 

AUBURN,  GEAUGA  CO.,  OHIO. 


Lndlow.s  improved  Balance  Gate.  Patented  Nov.  21, 1871. 
1000  now  in  use.  Plain  and  durable,  or  ornamental  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Adapted  to  farm,  village,  or  citv.  Snow  and  frosts 
overcome.  Swings  both  ways.  Always  fastened.  Children 
operate  it.  No  sag.  No  hinges.  Rests  on  stone.  Cheap. 
Practical,  Beautiful.  Tested  four  years.  16  FIRST  CLASS 
PREMIUMS,  including  Northern  Ohio  and  Western  New 
York  fairs.  $5  to  $10  retail.  “  I  never  knew  a  better  gate.” 
Opinions  of  1,000  farmers.  Agents  and  manufacturers 
wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  Enclose  stamp 
for  circular.  Address  as  above. 


A  REVERSIBLE  PLOW, 

Adapted  to  General  Work*  described  as  follows : 


1st.— The  Share  has  an  inner  or  swivel-angle,  less  than  a  right  angle,  which  allows  the  erect  edge,  when  In  position,  to 
coincide  with  the  line  of  the  standard  and  coulter,  which  last  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  Thus  the  relation  of  these 
important  parts  is  identically  the  same,  as  in  the  common  fixed  or  “  land-side  ”  plow. 

2nd.— The  form  of  the  Mold-Board  is  such  that,  instead  of  presenting  an  angular  or  rounded  ridge  to  the  furrow-slice, 
especially  when  the  plow  is  driven  deep,  it  opposes  a  flat  surface,  having  only  the  curve  necessary  to  turn  the  furrow 
properly.  This  form  enables  the  plow  to  be  run  at  various  depths,  at  no  disadvantage  to  the  quality  of  the  work. 

3rd.— This  Plow  is  adjustable  to  different  widths  of  furrows,  taking  more  or  less  land,  as  may  be  desired.  The  pivot¬ 
ing  of  the  share  to  the  standard  admits  of  this,  and  it  is  regulated  by  the  brace,  which  holds  in  position  the  rear  end  of  tha 
mold-board,  to  which  a  greater  or  less  outward  set  is  given,  and  to  the  share  a  greater  or  less  landward  set. 

4th.— An  elastic  and  adjustable  Draft-Rod,  preventing  straining  of  the  team  and  breakage  of  the  plow  and  harness. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn, 

AND  FOR  SAFE  BY  ALL  THEIR  AGENTS. 

R^H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  in  NEW  YORK. 


THE 

THE! 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  ironed 

AND 

Lightest  Bnnning 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

RACINE  WAGON. 


MITCHELL  WAGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  WIS, 


“  CHAMPION  ”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  tha 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Riuger,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  100  | 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  60c.  per  100  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


ECONOMY  IN 

CORN  CULTIVATION 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W-H.B-A.2T2SS  &  CO., 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SEEDS, 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES, 

34  &  36  SOUTH  CANAL  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


W  FOR  FARM  USE. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  T.  1 


I  have  invented  the  best 
Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters  in  America,  for  hand 
or  horse-power.  Can 
sell  you  a  good  machine 
for  $!!  to  $10,  and  make  you 
allowance  for  freights.  I 
want  a  responsible  farmer 
in  every  place  to  sell  them. 
Sample's  will  he  sent,  not 
to  he  paid  for  till  tried  on 
the  farm,  and  found  satis¬ 
factory.  Circulars  free. 
WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


AKR0M  ANIMALPOkE. 


Every  Owner  of 
Stock 

Should  have  them. 
They  Cost  but  little,  and 
save  time  and  money. 

W.H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

tries"** r  '•5a“=‘933aGMHtf  Gea’l  Agents,  ) 

S4-&36S.  Canal  St., 

Cor.  Wash ’ton.  CHICAGO, 
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The  Best  Prairie  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska! 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

&  Ml: 

RAILROAD  COMPANY! 


LOW  PRICES  ! 

Years  Credit— 0  per  Cent  Interest! 

NO  PAYMENT  ON  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Read  and  Remember  our  Offers,  open 
tUl  July  1st,  1875. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash. 

Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  im¬ 
provements. 

Discount  of  20  per  cent  to  buyers  on  short 
credit. 

Premium  of  20  per  cent  for  cultivation  of  land. 

Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  buyers 
of  Iowa  land. 

Half  fare  by  “Burlington  Route”  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers 
of  Nebraska  land. 

Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,”  to 
families  of  buyers. 

Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and  farming 
implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the 
“  Burlington  Route,”  to  our  buyers. 


^©W  IS  THE  BEST  Tl BVS E. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  any  person  who  is  con¬ 
templating  moving  io  the  west,  and  who  is  de¬ 
terred  from  doing  so  by  the  marvellous  stories 
winch  have  gained  credence  about  the  Nebraska 
grasshopper  troubles,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to 
remember  that  even  if  all  the  stories  were  true 
the  number  of  people  said  to  be  in  destitution 
would  only  amount  to  five  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State.  Hence  it  maybe  seen  how 
absurd  are  the  reports  circulated  as  to  the  whole 
State  being  in  distress,  &c. 

The  grasshoppers  did  visit  the  section  through 
winch  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad 
runs  ;  they  carried  away  the  corn,  and  so  worked 
havoc  among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  having 
come  into  the  country  but  recently,  and  beingde- 
pendent  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  first  crop, 
were  frightened  away ;  and  their  want  of  courage 
affords  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  obtain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  land  in  the  State 
at  bottom  figures. 

Now  is  the  time  to  come,  therefore,  to  secure 
good  bargains. 


ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN 

Iowa  and.  Sontliei®n!Me'bFaska! 


15F"  A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming'  and  Storlt  Itaisi-  jj 
n "  .  The  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated  ;  CI.IMATE  warn 


LAND  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of 
same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 

E3T-  For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to 
i'  or  address 

LAND 


CQRflWIISSlONER,  B.  &,  M.  R.  R.  R., 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

.  r  u  Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of 

Ions;  B  .a  A  ?*>  low,  and  E5BFCA.TSOIV  FREK.  -  thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price.^^il 


JOHN  H.  COfViER,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Comer  will  make  an  importation«each  month,  and  hav¬ 
ing  superior  facilities,  will  import  to  order. 

N.  G-UILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Figs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkevs, 
Dorkings,  Brahma, Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Rigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milcli  Cows  always  on  hand. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortkport,  Bong  Island,  IV .  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep  ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

WM.  S.  TILTON,  of  Togus,  Maine, 

breeds  and  1ms  for  sale  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Cots¬ 
wold  Rams,  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  Swine,  and  Trot¬ 
ting  Colts  of  Mambrino,  Hamnletonian  and  Knox  blood. 
Will  deliver  stock  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Baltimore.  In 
1874  Mr.  Tilton  was  awarded  eighteen  prizes  at  the  Maine 
State  and  New  England  Fairs. 


ITi 


From  first-class  stock.  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge 
CoeUins,  Plymouth  Bocks,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Send  for  Price-List. 

BACON  &  SPINNING, 
RiversidLe  Station,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

“fliite  Leiliorn”  E®,  for  HatcUM 

FROM  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
AT  S3. OO  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending  me  $6.00  for  Three  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Duck’s  Eggs. 

EGGS  FROM  PURE-BREI)  FOWLS. 

If  you  desire  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  choice  reliable 
Fowls  of  the  most  desirable  Varieties  and  at  “  Live  and  iet 
live  prices,”  write  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  Address  A.  M.  CAREY,  Selinsgrove,  Penn. 

East  Lawn  ©ark  Brahmas. 


Eggs,  securely  packed  in  premium  packing  boxes,  $2.00  per 
dozen.  Address  J.  M.  W.  KITCHEN,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
ESSEIl  PIGS. 


For  sale  bv 
G.  W.  FARLEE, 
Cresskill,  N.  J.  • 

1  hour  from  N.  Y. 


JW.  IB  not*  ISeyitoltls,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 
©  Farm,”  Frankfort,  Ky.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Percheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 


JClieston  Morris,  “  Fernbank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berk  shires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

MW.  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill., 

#  30  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Nor¬ 
man  Horses.  Have  imp.  <15  during  1873-’7I.  Terms  reason¬ 
able,  time  given. 


I^ull  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
It :l ins  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cotswold  Sheep 

I  have  the  entire  “  Mapleshade  Flock,”  imported  from  the 
best  breeders  in  England.  The  sheep  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
climated,  and  are  in  vigorous  health.  Prices  reasonable. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

iloreton  Farm,  Rochester  ..... 


T  iffht  Brahmas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown 

Leghorns,  Eggs  for  sitting  from  choice  lowls.  13  eggs 
for  $3.00.  Two  sittings  to  one  addre  s  $5.00. 

EPHM.  WHITMAN,  North  Leominster,  Mass. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  A  SPECIALTY. 

The  undersigned  will  furnish  genuine  and  fresh  eggs  for 
setting  from  the  above  variety,  ( the  same  birds  he  himself 
is  breeding  from,)  at  $3.00  per  doz.,  boxed  and  delivered  to 
Express  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  l— From  choice  fancy 
fowls.  10  varieties  ;  also  Imperial  Pekin  Duck’s  Eggs, 
$t0per  dozen.  Enclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

N.  B.  PERKINS,  Jr. ,  No  2  Cherry  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

BlacS*  BSasw  for  stocking  ponds— Peltim 
Bucks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  02  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

OEM)  for  complete  illustrated  circular  of  ail  Ap- 

kJ  paratus  and  Furnislaings  for 

CHEESE  and  BUTTER 

Factories  and  MTLK  CONDENSING  Establishments.  New 
method  of  manufacture  given .  HI  GEES  T  PREMIUMS  at 
Twenty-two  important  Fairs  and  Expositions,  including  Am. 
Inst,  test  of  three  months— ’73  and  ’71— lor  portable  safety 


BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 

Frenel*  Burr  Stouo  Grist  I?Iills9 

C ST"  Discounts  to  the  trade. 

WHITMAN  &  BURKELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y, 


Essex  Pigs. 

My  spring  pigs  are  remarkably  fine  and  are  now  ready  to 
ship.  Prices,  at  8  to  10  weeks  old,  as  follows: 

BSoar  S»Ig,  -  $20.00 

Boar  and.  Sow,  -  -  40.00 

Boar  and  two  Sows,  -  55.00 

Boar  and  tlu-ee  Sows,  -  65.00 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  who  wish  further  particulars. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

f>reS3MIUM  CHESTER  WHITE, 

Berkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry, 

&c.,  bred  and  lor  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

T5W!?  CX  Finn’s  Patent  Porous 
.OJGliasOe  JjjesJ&iOs  Double-walled  Bee-Hive. 
A  success  in  wintering  Bees.  Circulars  free. 

KEYES  &  FINN,  Clyde,  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa. 

250  Maryland  Farms,  in  TomJve™  30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its’lux- 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free.  Address 
C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

WHY  CIO  WEST  ?— Send  for  30-page 
M  ®  MARYLAND  farm  catalogue  free  ;  County  map 
with  every  road,  river,  church,  town,  school,  &c„  20  cts.. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Easton,  Md. 


L.  C.  SKINNER, 

Builder  of 

Portable  and  Sta¬ 
tionary  Engines. 

Adapted  to  use  on  Farms  for 
Threshing  and  other  purposes.  In 
the  Dairy,  Printing  Office,,  Factory, 
or  Warehouse. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Er: 


Pa. 


hi  i  a  wumuaw 

Pnta  CHEESE  OR  BUTTCR^niTn^ 


SHOT-GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS^  BE YOLYERg, 


Of  any  and  every  kind.  Seiid  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address  Great  Western  Gun 
and  Revolver  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1875.] 
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CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 

Pure  Bone  Superpliospliate  of  Lime. 

GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR. 

The  large  annual  increase  ot'  the  salesof  these  Standard 
fertilizers  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  make  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front.  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 


GENUINE 

Peruvian  Guano. 

In  Large  or  Small  Quantities. 

Desirous  of  extending  the  use  of  such  a  valuable,  and  al¬ 
most  indispensable  fertilizer,  as  Peruvian  Guano  has  be¬ 
come  t®  the  Agricultural  Community  of  all  countries  where 
it  has  been  tried,  and  finding  that  the  freight  to  distant 
places  is  rather  high,  I  have  decided  to  reduce  my  price  still 
further  from  what  I  quoted  in  my  last  circular,  so  that  now 
Planters.  Farmers,  and  Dealers,  have  an  opportunity  to  buy 
the  genuine  or  pure  article  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could 
obtain  t  from  Messrs.  Hobson,  Hurta  o  &  Co.,  the  Agents  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  in  this  country.  The  more  liberal 
discount  allowed  this  year  to  purchasers  of  large  quantities 
enables  me  to  do  this,  as  I  buy  enough  at  a  time  to  obtain 
the  largest  discount,  which  I  propose  to  divide  with  my 
customer  in  proportion  to  their  orders ;  wheieas  the  agents 
cannot  deviate  from  their  present  established  scale  of  prices 
and  discounts. 

Guano  delivered  from  the  Government  Stores  in  Brooklyn. 

Circular,  containing  testimonials,  references,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  mailed  free  on  application  to 

R.  BALCAZAR, 

P.  O.  Box  129.  No.  53  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


Double  Refined  Poudrette 

for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  customers.  This  article 
is  sold  for  half  the  price  of  other  fertilizers, 
and  is  cheaper  for  Cotton.  Corn,  Tobacco,  and 
Vegetables,  than  any  other  in  the  market. 
Price,  delivered  on  board  in  New  Fork  City, 
$25  per  ton.  I  ask  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimonials : 

Mr.  Howard,  New  London  Co.,  Ct„  writes:  “  I  can  fully 
recommend  your  Double-Refined  Poudrette  as  being  the 
best  fertilizer  in  use  for  Corn.  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco.  I 
have  tested  it  side  by  side  with  other  manures,  and  the  Pou- 
drette  lias  always  proved  the  best." 

Milton  Strong,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  I  gavePon- 
drette  a  thorough  trial  this  year,  using  it  upon  Corn,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Lima  Beans,  Tomatoes,  and  Vines,  and  I  have  never 
raised  better  crops.  My  Corn  will  yield  100  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre,  and  my  garden  was  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  it.” 

Henry  T.  Horton,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H„  writes:  “I  find, 
from  experiments  made  last  year,  the  Double-refined  Pou¬ 
drette  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  to  use  on  Tobacco.  I  put  it 
beside  Peruvian  Guano  with  equal  cost  of  both,  and  the 
Tobacco  was  30  per  cent  better  where  1  used  Poudrette.” 


THE  PATENT 


T 


“ESTABLISHED  1821.” 

homas  T.  Tasker,  Jr.,  Stei-iikn  P.  M.  Tasker. 


jftfiJt 

PIANO-FORTE 

Excels  all  others  in  Tone  and  Durability , 
and  in  Elegance  of  Finish  they 
are  Unsurpassed. 

These  Pianos  are  used  exclusively  in  the  New  York  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Profession 
and  the  Press  throughout  the  United  States. 

Before  purchasing,  write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  and 
mention  the  Agriculturist. 

ARION  PIANO-FORTE  CO., 

No.  5  East  14tl»  Street,  New  York  City. 


STEEL  PENS 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0NS 

iotee!su)r®«  Your  Printing 

^Portable  Pressfor  cards,  labels,  envelopes 


? 


velopea 

etc.  Larger  sizes  for  large  work. 
"Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
ful pastime  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
Pmtintf  at  printing.  Send  two  stamps  for  full 
5  catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 

Pe  SS®S  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


BUY  J.  &  P.  COATS’  BLACK 
THREAD  for  jour  MACHINE. 

i  u"  in  ii  ii ii  ■  i  in  ■  mi i  ■■■■!■  imii  \  BanaM—MBaBCMW 


MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO. 

PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  Pkilndclpliia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coated.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters’  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Lamp  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &c. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 


Readily  attached 
to  any  Stove. 
Introduced  8  Years. 

'  Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
v  on  application. 

American  Manu- 
a  rj  factoring  Co., 

‘ar  102  Orange  St., 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn. 


Lovejoy’s  New  Style 

CLASS  CUTTER 

And  Putty  Knife 

Cuts  glass  better  than  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Everybody  should 
have  one.  Any  child  can  use 
it.  Sent  to  your  address  on 
receipt  of  50c.  and  stamp  by 

ALVAN  L.  LOVE JOY, 
229  Washington  St., 

Boston,  -  -  -  Mass. 
Liberal  Discount  to  Whol< 


and  Retail  Dealers. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES. 

Small  Engine  Lathes.  Small  Gear  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hand  Planers  ior  Metal,  Bull  Turn¬ 
ing  Machines,  Slide  Rests,  Foot  Scroll 
Saws  lor  light  and  heavy  work.  Small 
Power  Scroll  Saws,  Foot  Circular  Saw 
Machines.  The  very  best.  Many  readers 
of  tli is  paper  have  one  of  them. 
Catalogues  free. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Just  the  articles  for  Artisans  or  Amateurs. 


AUTOMATIC 

PO  MRS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 
Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, ■ 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

Hartford  Pump  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Mason  C.  Weld, 

1  i  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

American  Machine  Co., 

1J0  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


A  full  description  of  the  pump  may  he  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1874,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  pamphlet  giving  full  directions,  etc.,  sent,  free  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  JAMES  T.  FOSTER, 

60  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


mHE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  COMPANY, 

L  Sole  manufacturers  of  the 

ONONDAGA.  FACTORV  FILLED 

DAIRY  &  TABLE  BALT, 

AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y„ 

Respectfullv  call  ttie  attention  of  Dairymen  and  others  to 
the  quality  "of  the  salt  now  being  manufactured  by  them. 
Having  for  many  years  past  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
various  processes  for  the  manufacture  of- this  salt,  and  by 
adopting  the  best  modes  and  machinery  for  the  purpose, 
they  feel  warranted  in  saying  to  the  consumer  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  now  produced  is  superior  to  any  other  either  of  foreign 
or  domestic  production.  The  following  is  a  correct  analysis 
of  our  Salt,  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Ashton’s  English 
Salt,  made  by  Chas.  A.  Goessmann,  Ph.  D„  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 


Amherst, "Mass.: 

Onondaga 

Ashton  Salt. 

Factory  Filled. 

Chloride  of  Sodium . 

98.28 

Sulphate  of  Lime . 

.  1.43 

0.91 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.... 

.  0.05 

.06 

Chloride  of  Magnesia.... 

.  0.06 

.00 

Sulohate  of  Soda . 

.  .00 

.03 

Insoluble  matter . 

. 03 

.12 

Water . . 

.  .76 

.60 

100.00 

100.00 

Circulars  in  regard  to  various  tests  made  with  this  salt  in 
comparison  with  the  best  foreign  article,  also  certificates 
from  a  large  number  of  the  best  dairies  in  the  State  as  to  its 
quality,  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  W.  BARKER, 
Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,to  whom  orders  for  salt  may  also 
he  addressed. 

It  is  also  for  sale  by  the  Agents  of  the  Company  in  princi¬ 
pal  Western  Lake  Ports,  by  St.  John  &  Avert,  101  &  103 
Broad  St.,  New  York;  Robert  Geer,  109  Pier,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  by  Salt  Dealers  generally  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Inquire  for  Onondaga  Factory  Filled  Dairy  Salt. 

J.  W.  BARKER,  Pres.  &  Sec’y, 

Thos.  Molloy,  Treas.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  PiO  Si^ELL! 

Always  soff  and  ready  for  use  without  a.  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Muss. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguished.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  Nc  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  be  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


$15  TO  $25  PER  DAY! 

Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  Bickford’s  Celebrated 
Autoimitic  Family  Knitting  Machines. 

Extraordinary  inducements  offered  to  first-class  General 
Agents.  For  Circular  and  full  particulars,  address 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE  MFG.  CO,, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


1\  11  tlie  Best  und  Fastest  selling 
Novelties— Chromos  —  Pens—  Pen- 
■i is — Holders— Stationery,  &c.,  &c. 
Catalogue  Free.  City. Novelty 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ipp  ufonc,  |  Our  revised  Catalogue  embraces  favorite,  last 
aliLii  9  3  I  selling  Novelties,  with  which  live  Agents 
1  are  making  from  $8  to  $12  a  day.  3  valuable 
I  DDF  ?  |  Samples  m  -iled  for  50  cts.  Catalogues  free. 
IjDVII  .  |t.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


NOVELTY 

BEPOT. 


BUiLDSNC  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 


\  carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 


and  samples. 

C.  .1.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

W  iiTcl-JS  till. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most.  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  million  and 
a  half  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


Coates’  Lock  Lever 
HaysW*  ,  -  -  - 


CHEAP, 
REFINED  STEEL  TEETH, 

TEMPERED  IN  OIL. 

Unloaded  almost  entirely 
J*  by  the  driver's  weight. 

g  W.  II.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Northwestern  Agts, 

34&  36  S. Canal  St., 

Cor.  Wasli’ton,  CHICAGO. 


1,500  isi 

y  Am.  Arbor 


SUGAR  MAPLE,  10  to  18  ft. 

1,000  Norway  do.,  8  to  10  ft. 

Dr  Vitas,  4  to  10  ft. 

Norway  and  Hemlock  Spruce,  4  to  15  ft. 

Scotcli  and  Austrian  Pine,  4  to  15  ft. 

Evergreen  Hedge  Plants  in  variety. 

Fine  ornamental  'frees  a  Specialty. 

J.  VAN  DEVENTER,  Princeton,  N» 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Max.] 


GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


IOWA  I.  I.  LAND  00. 

Has  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of  Railroad  Lands  in  the 
Middle  Region  of  Western  Iowa. 

Better  Lands  at  Cheaper  Prices 

Than  can  be  found  elsewhere  within  civilization,  and  located 
on  Kailroads  running  to  Chicago,  with  no  change  of  cars. 
r\o  grasshoppers.  No  ague.  No  Indians.  Average  credit 
price  and  $6  per  acre.  Start  right !  Call  or  send  to  the 
Company’s  office,  92  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  and  obtain 
full  information  and  how  to  reach  the  lands  free.  For  maps 
and  pamphlets,  with  prices  and  terms,  address  Iowa  Rail¬ 
road  Land  Co.,  Chicago,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

JOHN  B.  CALHOUN,  Laud  Commissioner. 


WOOD,  TABEE  &  MOKSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  AT.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural* 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Complete  with  Boiler,  Engine,  Grates, 
Smoke  Bonnet,  Feed  Pump,  Water 
Gauges,  Steam  Gauge,  Safety  Valve, 
Blow-off  Cock  and  Judson  Governor. 

Prices  at  Shops  with  Boxing  extra  at  cost. 


3  H.  P.,  $250.00 
4*  “  300.00 

6  “  400.00 


7  II.  P.,  $475.00 
8#  “  540.00 

12  “  725.00 


15  H.  P.,  800.00. 

FOOS  &  JAYNE, 

109  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  <SW~  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  {Sf  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  40  Nassau  Street,  N.  V. 


Beecher  Baskets. 


PATENTED  SEPTEMBER  28,  1869. 


PATENTED  DECEMBER  17,  1872. 


28th  THOUSAND  IN  PRESS— AGENTS  WANTED  for 


a  .aLIF^ANP  Aby  El\lf  URE.S  OF 


by  his  friend,  Lieut.-Col,  Peters,  U.  S.  Army,  from  facts  dictated  by 
Carson  himself.  The  only  authentic  life  everpublished.  Full  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  valuable  historical  information.  600  pa^es,  finely  Illus¬ 
trated.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  containing  complete  particulrrs. 
Free  to  all.  Addresi  DUSTIN,  GILMAN  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


“PEOPLE  PROM 

THE  OTHER  WORLD.77 

The  great  sensation  of  the  age.  Col.  Oleott’s  wonderful 
report  on  the  Spirit  Manifestations,  fully  illustrated. 
Agents  ivanted  everywhere.  Address 
American  Publishing-  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or 
118  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


FOR  BOOK  AGENTS. 

TEN  THOUSAND  men  and  women — have  answered 
our  call  to  sell  that  famous  new  book— ‘‘TELL  IT 
ALL;”  and  yet  we  want  10,000  more!  30,000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  still  it  grows  in  favor  daily,  and 
actually  outsells  all  other  books  three  to  one  !  Ministers  say 
— “  God  speed  it !  "  100,000  readers  say,  “  It  is  splendid!" 
Thousands  are  waiting  for  it;  and  Agents  are  selling  from 
10  to  20  a  day.  ZW  The  OUTFIT  is  FREE  to  all. 
Large  pamphlets,  with  BID  terms  sent  free. 

Address,  A.  1).  WORTHINGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


AGENTS!  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  TERMS. 

LIVINGSTONE’S  ropmar Edition- 

Price  $2.50.  LAST  JOURNALS ! ! 

The  Story  of  the  last  seven  eventful  years  of  the  Great 
Traveler’s  life,  as  told  by  himself,  and  of'his  sufferings  and 
death,  as  told  by  his  men.  The  book  the//  want. 

R.  W.  BLISS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Cfc.,  or 
118  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  is  the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It 
gives  correct  measurement  ot  al  1  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  bead¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  \V.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  just  ready, 
April,  1875,  of  5.000  Choice  Books  at  30  to  50 
per  cent  below  Publishers'  prices. 

Sent  to  any  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

113  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 


WANTED 

5000  NEW 

AGENTS. 


!The  People’s  dollar  paper.  The  Con¬ 
tributor,  enlarged  to  64  columns ,  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular.  Takes  ever yichere. 
Five  magnificent  premiums.  Sample, 
terms,  &c..  free.  J.  II.  Earle,  Boston. 


School  of  Civil  Engineering 

OF  UNION  COLLEGE,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  course  of  instruction  and  field  practice. 

For  special  information,  address  Prof.  C.  STALEY.  For 
information  concerning  the  College  courses,  Classical  and 
Scientific,  address  E.  N.  POTTER.  President. 


VENEER  BASKETS.  Patented  May  31, 1861. 

For  circular  ot  description,  &c.,  address 

THE  BEECIIER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn. 


Seif- Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  size 
for  i'll  u s t  r a t e d 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Chairs 

i 

Mw\ 

and  Invalids 

W 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
liands. 

1 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 

N.  Y.  City.  * 

HOT-BED  PLANTS 

For  garden  use.  transplanted  and  hardened,  at  most  rea¬ 
sonable  figures.  Plant  Price-List  and  Circular,  treating  at 
length  of  all  transplanted  crops,  sent  free. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


CYCLOPEDIA. 

OF  THIlfS  WORTH  KNOWING, 

A  valuable  lino's  for  the  HOUSEKEEPER, 
FARMER,  MERCHANT  and  MECHANIC. 
Reliable  information  upon  every  subject.  550 
pages  Koval  Octavo.  A  RENTS  WANTED. 
MILLERS’  BIBLE  PUBLISHING!  HOUSE, 
1102  1101  Sausom  St.,  Philnd’a,  Pa. 


MARTIN’S 

IMPROVED 

BRICK  MACHINE 

is  conceded  to  be  the 
most  simple  in  its  mech¬ 
anism,  and  the  best  con¬ 
structed  of  any  in  use. 
It  grinds  ami  tempers 
its  own  clay,  does  its 
own  molding,  and  de¬ 
livers  the  bricks  with 
good  square  corners  and 
well  defined  edges. 

It  is  being  generally 
adopted  and  used  by  the 
leading  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  Over  200  ma¬ 
chines  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  Made  and  sold  by 
-  the 

AMES  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO., 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


New  Ghurch  Music  Book, 

For  1874—1875. 


m 


A 


m  m 


By  H.  R.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 

issued  and  ready  for  sale.  Its  success  already  as- 
suifd.  Its  price  is  a  return  to  ante-war  Church  Book  rates, 
and  its  contents  new,  fresh,  and  cannot  fail  of  winning  a 
hearty  endorsement  Irom  choir  masters — the  musical  profes- 
pUcatton  tlG  musica*  Public.  Specimen  pages  free  on  ap- 

PRICE  $1.38.  $12.00  PER  DOZ. 


■RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

fob  sabbath  schools. 

A,sal?,of.over  3|W00  in  less  than  one  year  attests  the  merit 
ot  this  Book.  The  Publishers  are  confident  that  qo  better 
Sabbath  School  Book  has  been  published  in  years,  and  none 
given  such  entire  satisfaction. 

Price  35  cts.  B’ds ;  $3.60  per  doz. ;  $30  per  100. 

THOMAS’ 

SACRED  QUARTETS  and  ANTHEMS. 

This  day  published.— Has  been  many  years  in  preparation 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Thomas’ 
Sacred  Music— and  who  is  not  one?  As  a  Quartet  Book  for 
Choirs,  it  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.  Clotli,  $3.00. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITS0N  &  CO., 
Boston. _ 711  B'dway  New  York. 

Sabbath  School  Books 

FOR  1875. 

A  k  CDCI  CAM  A  P  The  most  powerful 
LlUOrCL  OUIMUO-  collection  of  songs, 
old  and  new,  for  Revivals,  Praise  Meetings  and  Sunday- 
Schools.  By  P.  P.  Bliss. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE.  School.  A  very 

choice  collection  of  Sunday-School  Music,  mostly  new ,  and  a 
concise  system  for  teaching  children  to  sing.  By  H.R. Palmer. 

HCM  AATC  Truly  a  gem  among 
KA  L.  \J  EL  I M  V*  I  EL  .  Sunday-School  Books. 
It  must  command  an  immense  circulation.  Contains  many 
stirring  songs  for  Revivals,  &c.  By  K.  Shaw. 

EVERY  SABBATH. 

Sunday-Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  Family  Circles  and  all 
seasons  of  devotional  interest.  T.  C.  O' Kane. 

Price,  S3. 60  per  Dozen,  35  cents  each. 
Specimen  cony  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  30  oents. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

(Gospel  finger. 

PHILIP  PHILLIPS. 

The  Singing  Book  for  all  Sabbath  Schools. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

$30  per  100  copies.  Sample  copy,  hy  mail,  35  cts. 

1  D  I OSS  Chestnut  Street, 

LBS  (m  IMalRBr.  Philadelphia. 

MUSCROVE’S  PATENT 

Hand  Class,  Propagating  Frames, 
and  Fern-Case. 

By  the  use  of  the  hand 
glass  Tomatoes,  Cucum¬ 
bers.  Melons, Squash, and 
a  large  variety  of  Vege¬ 
tables  can  behad  several 
weeks  earlier.  Our  Pro¬ 
pagating  Frame  should 
he  used  by  every  one 
growing  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Our  Fern-Case  is 
tlie  best  in  the  market- 
tile  ventilating  principle 
is  employed  in  all  these 
.Cases— made  of  zinc  and 
■will  last  a  life-time— no 
putty  or  paint  is  used. 
Send  for  Circular. 
MUSGROVE  &  SON, 

348  &  350  West  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

EWITIOH. 

Inside  Pages.  SI. alt  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S2  per  line, 
last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S2. 50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Beading  and  last  Cover  Page— S3. OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

LE1CM  VN  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

E^~No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 


[Mat, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1875.] 


Allens  (1j.  r.)  Amerir-an  wane . *  ^ 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  51 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  51 

Allen’s  <R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. .  2  51 


1  00 
30 
30 
1  75 

1  50 

2  50 
30 
25 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  bv  the  Oran  ire  Judd  Comnany,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

50 
50 
!  50 

Alien’s  (E.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Oulturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  . 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bouncer's  Method  of  Making  Manures... 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Breech-Loader .  2  00 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Cnlturist .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buiat’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Gro wet  ’s  Guide .  75 

Cobhett's  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  .  75 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l£mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

baclj  .  2  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  hack .  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  .  1  25 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture .  ..  6  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 30 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  8vo.  2  vols .  6  .10 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8vo.  100  eng’s .  3  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols .  10  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  .  . .  150 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller  s  Stiawberry  Culturist .  20 


Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  .  150 

Gregory  on  Squashes... . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun.  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  .  6  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . —  4  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig  .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  t-  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. .  60 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hop  Culture .  30 

Hunter  and  Trapper  .  1  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  6  00 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  House .  .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard.  1  75 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis).... .  150 

Johnson’s  How  Crons  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  .  125 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry _  175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lvman's  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner  .  6  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons. . .  1  50 


Pedder's  Land  Measurer 


60 


Perclieron  Horse .  ..  100 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . .  1  50 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Quinirs  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 1  00 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c _ cloth _  6U 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  .  1  00 

Roe’s  Plav  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 75 

Simnson's  Horse  Portraiture .  8  00 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson.......  8  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  ments  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  150 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  100 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmaan's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24' lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ...  15  00 

Wheelers  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  .  2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Woodward’s  Suburnan  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

"  right’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book .  15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Y  ouatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 


Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep . .  100 

O.  ,1.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  (hr  following  Books: 

Architecture.  Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses... $  o  00 

“  By  Cummings  &  Miner .  10  00 

“  Bieknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

“  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive . 10  00 

“  Withers’  Church  -,  Elegantly  Illustrated. .  15  00 

“  Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban .  15  00 

“  Sloan's  Homestead .  4  50 

“  Cleveland’s  Landscape. . . .  150 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  . .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bogardus' Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting . . .  2  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . . .  I  00 

Bruce's  stud  Book.  2  Vols . .  20  00 

Burns's  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book . 100 

Burns’s  Ornamental  Drawing  Book  .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  oi  America .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.). . . .  10  00 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  100 

Carpenters’ and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.) .  75 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . . . .  125 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . .  1  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  T’rees.  New  Ed.,8vo.,U22  pp.  5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Brouil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider .  1  75 

Farming  for  Bovs . 150 

Field  Ornithology  .  2  50 

Fishing  ill  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 3  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gould’s  Carpenter's  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  125 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field'Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . . .  125 

Husmann's  Gra  pes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  175 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  .  1  75 

Jenny  June's  Cook  Book .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Lan  dscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Lewis’  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder .  10  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Dootor . .  3  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers .  90 

“  Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Mechanic's  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd  .  1  75 

My  Faniyif  Edgewood .  .  1  25 

Norris’  Fish  Culture  .  .  1  75 

Norris’  American  Angler  .  5  50 

Packard's  Guide  lo  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Packard’s  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Vauiislier .  15) 

Phit.’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  oil  Soiling  Cattle . .  125 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  .  3  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons  . 150 

Register  oi  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  7  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . 175 

ScSfbner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing _  . .  75 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.  Am.Ed..l2mo.  2  5J 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable*  Field,  Eng.Ed.,  Svo.  3  5) 

Taxidermist's  Manual  .  1  00 

Tegetmeior’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . .  1  25 

Tile  Mule.  (Riley.)  . 150 

Trapper's  Guide . .  —  1  50 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vanx's  Villas  and  Cottages.. .  3  00 

Vogdes'  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Waring's  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry .  3  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . . .  2  00 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse. .  1  25 

Willard’s  I’ractical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  2  00 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  I  tack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-third.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Honsehold,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

KOCH’S  PATENT  SELF  BINDER. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00  each. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  expressed  a  wish  for  a 
Self  Binder,  that  they  may  file  the  American  Agriculturist 
as  fast  as  received.  Koch’s  Binder  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  market,  and  onr  arrangements  with  the  patentee  are 
such,  that  we  can  supply  it  at  the  low  rate  named  above. 
It  is  cloth  outside,  and  the  name  of  our  paper  is  stamped 
on  it  in  gilt.  The  numbers  of  the  paper  can  be  placed  in 
this,  as  fast  as  received,  being  thus  kept,  clean,  and  when 
filled  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  bound  hook. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  Nrw  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES, 

“  MISCHIEF  BREWING.” 

“UP  FOR  REPAIRS.” 

“LOOK  OUT!” 

“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 

How  can  I  get  one  of  them  ?  By  subscribing  for  the 

American 

Agriculturist, 

a  Journal  which,  when  the  large  expense  involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  its  interesting  and  varied  reading  matter,  and  its 
great  number  of  superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  V/orld. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  $1.50  a  year;  four 
copies  for  $5  ;  ten  copies  for  $12 ;  twenty,  or  more.  $1 
each  ;  to  which  ten  cents  must  be  added  and  sent  witli 
each  subscription,  whether  singly  or  in  clubs,  to  pre-pay 
postage  for  the  year  1875,  which  must  be  done  in  New 
York  City,  by  the  Publishers. 

Now  About  the  Pictures: 

To  every  Subscriber  for  18*5,  [Volume  31.] 
received  after  this  date,  the  Publishers  will  present  an 
exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Three  beautiful  Oil 
Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  and  entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,”  “  Up 
for  Repairs,”  and  “  Look  Out  !  ”  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a 
choice  will  he  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of -either  one 
of  these  exquisite  pictures,  but  the  choice  must  be  named 
at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  2  5 

cents  ft  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished, 
Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  Beautiful  Chromo,  “  The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14X20,  in  18  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  okl,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  t'  e  year  1875,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  shall 
send  with  liis  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  “The  Strawberry  Girl,”  which 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  chromo  will  be  mounted  oil  muslin,  with  directions 
for  putting  it  on  a  stretcher  for  framing.  We  have  lmt,  a 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
offer  will  continue  only  while  any  remain,  To 

every  subscriber  for  the  year  1875,  whether  new  or  old,  who 
has  not  called  for  any  chromo,  and  who  shall  send  us  50 
cents  additional  to  his  subscription  while  this  offer  lasts, 
we  will  send  one  of  “The  Strawberry  Girl  ”  as  above. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premium* 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  Descriptions  of  Premiums. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES, 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J,  WEIDENMAM, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work.  Doth  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  iu  beveled  boards. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BE1NGT0N 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 
sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
— noiseless — rapid — durable — with  pekfect  lock  stitch. 

It  is  a  , Shuttle  Machine  with  automatic  drop  feed.  De¬ 
sign  beautiful,  and  construction  the  very  best. 

The  Rciniuatou  Sewing  Machine  lias  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  o.f  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  witli  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  anil  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Eifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 

new  Double-Barrelled  Breecb-Eoading  Shot- 


AGRICUETUR A L  IMPEEM ENTS.—  Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  IIoad  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SEND  POR  CIRCULARS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

281  &  283  Broadway,  New  York,  Arms. 

Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 

Chicago,  237  State  Street,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 
Boston,  332  Washington  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Cincinnati,  IS!  West  4th  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Utica,  129  Genesee  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  De  Give’s  Opera  House,  Marietta  Street,  Sew¬ 
ing  .Machines, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  521  Seventh  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 
Philadelphia, Pa.,  810  Chestnut  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

Applications  for  Agencies  constantly  received,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  our  Principal  Office. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES: 

B.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M,  Co,,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.D.  1850. 

Assets . $13,t250,440.G8 

JAMES  C.  WALKLEY,.  . President. 

?.•  *'•  WHI 1  . Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 

D  A  LSlt  Y  STEVENS, . Secret  a  k  y. 

W.M.  L.  SQUIRE . Assistant  Secretary. 

L.  tv ■  MEBCH, .  ...Mathematician. 

^§|iargs^if  lepo. 

,ilARTFORD,CO\M 

PATENT  BREECH -LOADING  RIFLES^  ’’ 

25  YEARS  OF  USE  AND  CONSTANT  PROGRESS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sporting  Rifles,  $30  to  $38.  Creedmoor  Rifles,  $90  &  $125. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Important  to  Everybody. 

THE  UTILITY  A  DJI  ST¬ 
ABLE  TABLE  may  lie  raised 
or  lowered  in  bight,  to  suit  any 
person  or  purpose,  and  - folded  in  a 
moment  tor  packing  awav.  Invalu¬ 
able  to  ladies  in  cutting  and  bast¬ 
ing;  a  luxury  in  the  sick  room;  a 
treasure  in  the  nursery;  unequaled 
for  writing,  study,  games  or  camp  ; 
elegant  in  design  and  thorough  ill 
construction ;  light,  strong,  por¬ 
table.  cheap.  By  onrsysti  m,  parties 
ordering  tan  have  Tables  shipped 
to  tlieir  address  without  cost  of 
carriage  anywhere  in  t lie  country. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  containing  full  particulars,  and 
quote  American  Agriculturist. 

LAMBIE  &  SARGENT,  Sole  Proprietors  ant] 
_ Manufacturers,  7 1)3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

WA.  COVERT  A  CO.,  Produce 

•  Commission  Merchants,  .No.  68  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  UST'Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate,  gfl 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  of  the  LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET,  NEW  YORK,  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 


A  New  Book,  with  250  Fine  Engravings,  and  800  Pages, 
containing  a  Descriptive  1,1st  of  all  Plants  suitable  for 
Window  Culture,  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Information  about  Plants  and  Flowers  for  the  Parlor, 
Conservatory,  Wardian  Case,  Fernery,  or  Window  Garden. 
Tells  all  about  Bulbs  for  House  Culture,  Geraniums,  Hang¬ 
ing  Baskets,  Insects,  Plant  Decoration  of  Apartments.  The 
Illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  per¬ 
fect  Gems  of  exquisite  beauty. 

***  The  most  valuable  book  on  Plants  and  Flowers  for 
House  Culture  ever  published.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
(London). 

***  There  can  lie  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about,  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams'  book  tells 
exactly  bow  they  may  he  arranged,  and  wlmt  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information.—  The  World, 
(New  York). 

Price,  post-paid,  ....  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Money  in  the  Garden, 


A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  c.loselv  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  In 
the  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

"  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

RICE,  POST-PAID  -  --  --  --  -- 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

"  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 


$1.50 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  I’li  rUlli  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for' plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author's  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  In  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 


by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter, 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;.  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  Wliat  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shades 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tlie  Market,  and  Family  Garden, 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson's  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

•'February  8 th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  And  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  •  Practical 
Floriculture.'  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  the  United  States.” 

“  December  9th,  1S74. 

“  Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

"March  23d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  tills  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘ Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work:  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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REMINGTON 


w. 

The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  ol  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
-^noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  lock  stitch. 

It  is  a  shuttle  Machine  with  automatic  drop  feed.  De¬ 
sign  beautiful,  and  construction  the  very  best. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 

new  Double-Barrelled  Breecli-Loadtug  Sliot- 


Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check ,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  ami  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 

Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Hoad  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

281  &.2S3  Broadway,  New  York,  Arms. 

Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 

Chicago,  237  State  Street,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 
Boston,  332  Washington  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Cincinnati,  1S1  "West  4th  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Utica,  129  Genesee  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  De  Give’s  Opera  House,  Marietta  Street,  Sew 

ing  Machines 

Washington,  D.  C.,  521  Seventh  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  810  Chestnut  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

Applications  for  Agencies  constantly  received,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  our  Principal  Office. 


PRENCIPAL  OFFICES :  i 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


The  celebrated 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL. 

8  years  in  operation. 

3500  IN  USE. 

Strongest  Wind  Mill 


||  Self- Regulating.  "Will 
uot  blovndown  or 
freeze  up  in  Winter. 
Adopted  by  the  R.  Rs., 
and  used  in  everyState 
for  Farm  Pumping, 
Irrigation  andGrinding. 
Every  Mill  guaranteed. 
Send  for  illustrated 
Circular. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

BELOIT,  WIS. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.D.  1850. 

Assets . . S13,25G,  440.68 

JAMES  C.  WALKLEYL . President. 

S.  II.  WHITE . ..Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

HALSEY  STEVENS, . 1 . Secretary. 

WM.  L.  SQUIRE, . Assistant  Secretary. 

L.  W.  MEECH, . . Mathematician. 


EMERY  HARVESTER  SHARPENER,  Manu¬ 
factured  by  Youse,  Ashton  &  Wilsey,  Bryan,  Ohio.  An 
effectual  and  cheap  article  for  sharpening  knives  to  Reapers 
and  Mowers,  that  can  be  carried  with  the  machine.  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  for  30  cents.  Liberal  discount  by  the  dozen. 
TRY  ONE. 


E,  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  279  Wasliiugtou-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  Motional  Bank. 


Play  aid  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ^OE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away ,”  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  ■that  so  much  literary  taste  ami  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  lie  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  X-  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  hook,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  hut  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  sub.jectof  gardening. — Boston  Gazette.. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Register. 

A  fresh,  lively  work.— N.  Y.  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
■value..— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  what  the  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  lieartlly  commend  it,.— Providence  Even¬ 
ing  Press. 

A  chatty,  sensible,  profitable  book.—  Cleveland  Herald. 
Tlie  book  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
In  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable. — Detroit  Daily  Union. 

CONTENTS. 

Chap.  i  Chap. 

1. — Will  you  Walk  into  my  10.— When  to  Commence  a 

Garden?  Garden. 

2.  — Mv  Garden  Accounted  11.— We  will  go  to  Work. 

for.  32.—' The  Campaign  in  Sep- 

3. — My  Garden— Its  Loca-  tern  tier. 

tion.  I  13.— Preparing  for  Winter 

4. — My  Garden— IIow  it  !  Quarters. 

Grew.  |  14.— Gardening  Over  a  Whi¬ 
rl.— My  Garden— Wliat  Fruits  !  ter  Fire. 

were  Cultivated.  !  15.— April. 

B.— The  Same— Continued.  16.— Grafting  or  Horticultural 

7. — Markets.  Conversion. 

8. — Expenses.  17.— Corn  and  Beans  (Succo- 

0.  Ground  lor  a  Harden.  tush). 

Price,  Post-paid  -  £1.50 


Money  in  the  garden, 


A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

prepared  with  a  view  to 


ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  tliis  work  the  author  aims  to’ give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closelv  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden, market- 
garden,  and  field  culture;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  tlie  fitness  of  liis  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden, 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  AH.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 


Chapter  VIIT.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIIT.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID  - - - -  $1.50 


by  tlie  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  tlie 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
■  Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Pottiug;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
•etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  tlie  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass;  Tlie  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  O&c  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tlie  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  i  He  Successful  Propagation,  aiul 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid ,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  lias  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  lmt  tlie  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  tlie  plants  after  the®  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  aifd  wo  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  (lowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author's  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high'  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 


Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  S1.50. 

Tlie  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  8th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  tlie  gardeners  of  tlie  United  States.” 

“  December  8th,  1874. 

“  Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  tlie  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

“March  23 d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  1  would  say  that  I 
believe  thegardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit:’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him." 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  oi 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Farm,  Garden,  and.  Id o u sell ol cL. 

“AGItICULTUKE  IS  'THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AN  1>  MOST  NOHLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”— Wishingto.v. 


orange  JUDD  company,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS.  V 

Otlice,  245  BROADWAY,  )  Publislied  also  iu  German  at  same  rates  as  in  English. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  May,  1875,  by  tbe  Orange  Judd  Company,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


TERMS :  *  1 . 5  0  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE  , 

4  Copies  for  $5;  10  for  $12  {  20  or  more,  $1  each  ; 
10  Cents  additional  must  be  sent  witli  eacli  Sub¬ 
scription  for  postage.— Single  Number,  15  Cents. 


VOLUME  XXXIV.— No.  6.  NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1875.  NEW  SERIES— No.  341. 


The  above  picture  tells  its  own  story.  A  travel¬ 
ing  cow-doctor  lias  come  across  a  credulous,  ignor¬ 
ant  farmer,  who  has  a  sick  cow  ;  tbe  farmer  is  one 
of  a  kind  which  we  are  glad  to  say  is  becoming 
rarer,  though  such  still  exist ;  this  style  of  farmer 
never  reads  the  papers,  and  is  ready  to  believe 
anything  that  a  glib-tongued,  loud-talking  quack 
may  tell  him.  Perhaps  the  poor  animal  has  been 
fed  on  straw  or  corn-stalks,  and  has  passed  the 
winter  in  a  cold,  uncomfortable  shed,  and  shows 
by  her  tight  skin,  her  arched  back,  her  rough  coat, 
and  miserable  appearance  that  she  has  been 
neglected.  Careful  nursing  is  all  she  needs,  but 
that  is  too  simple  a  remedy,  and  the  cow-doctor. 


who  knows  nothing  hut  what  he  has  learned  from 
an  ancient  “  Farrier’s  Guide,”  makes  the  farmer 
believe  that  his  cow  has  some  dangerous  disease. 
A  pailful  of  filthy  mixture  is  poured  down  the 
cow’s  throat,  and  she  is  ordered  to  he  blanketed 
and  bedded  comfortably,  and  fed  with  a  warm 
mash,  or  some  boiled  oats.  Some  of  the  best  hay 
is  procured  for  her,  and  by  and  by  she  recovers. 
Of  course,  the  physic  and  the  cow-doctor  get  the 
credit  of  the  cure,  while  the  better  food  and  care, 
which  really  deserve  it,  get  none.  But  if,  as  often 
occurs,  the  cow  dies  in  consequence  of  the  dose, 
the  result  is  laid  to  the  disease,  and  not  to  the 
quack.  Farm  animals  are  naturally  free  from  dis¬ 


ease,  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for.  Sickness  and 
accidents  will  rarely  happen  on  a  well-ordered 
farm.  Good  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  clean,  warm 
stables,  pure  water  given  frequently,  and  not  much 
at  a  time,  at  least  a  weekly,  but  better  a  daily  card¬ 
ing  of  the  skin,  a  daily  modicum  of  salt,  and  no 
physic  at  all,  will  he  effective  in  keeping  stock  in 
good  health.  If,  in  spite  of  care,  an  animal  is  ail¬ 
ing,  a  bran  mash  or  drink  of  warm  gruel,  and  a  few 
days  rest  will  generally  make  all  right.  If  not,  it 
is  best  to  apply  to  a  practiced  and  educated  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  or  to  the  family  doctor  for  advice,  but 
never  to  the  village  cow-doctor,  who  is  generally  an 
ignorant  person,  and  more  likely  to  kill  than  to  cur§. 
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Bee  Notes  for  June . 2  Illustrations .  .214 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns— Doctor’s  Talks— What  is 
Foolscap  Paper?— Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box— Sunflow¬ 
er  Girl— Aunt  Sue’s  Chats— How  Engravings  are 
Made— Drying  Plants— June  —  That  Little  Arbor— 

The  Broken  Arm . 12  Illustrations.. 229-232' 

Brewer’s  Grains,  Storing  . Illustrated.. 221 

Corn  from  Egypt . 226 

Cow-Doctor .  Illustrated .  .205 

Drains,  Flushing. . 4  Illustrations .  .221 

Drains,  Log . 2  Illustrations .  .223 

Eggs,  Assistance  in  Hatching . 216 

Fence  not  Worth  stealing . Illustrated .  .220 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn  for  June . 207 

Fodder,  Curing  Green .  . 6  Illustrations . .  222 

Fruit  Garden  for  June . 207 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Garden  for  June . 20S 

Hogs,  Ringing . 4  Illustrations.  220 

Household  Department — Home  Topics — Ice  Boxes  and 
Refrigerators — Minced  Meat— Chair,  Home-Made — 

Care  of  Teeth . 5  Illustrations .  .227-229 

House  Plan . 4  Illustrations.  212 

Kitchen  Garden  for  June . 207 

Lock  Nut,  New . Illustrated .  .220 

Market  Report  for  June . 208 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  64 — Liquid  Manure  Vat — 
Dykeing — Deep  Milk  Cans— Jersey  Cow — Butter — 

Rotation . 215-216 

Orchard  and  Nursery  for  June . 207 

Paris  Green . 226 

Plants,  Chinese  Saxifrage  . 2  Illustrations.. 224 

Plants,  New  Tanning . Illustrated.. 224 

Plants,  Succulent . r . Illustrated. .  225 

Pigs,  Middlesex  Breed  of . Illustrated.. 217 

Pluck . 213 

Root  Crops,  Care  of . 216 

Roses,  Attar  of . . 226 

Roses,  Tender  Climbing . 226 

Science  Applied  to  Farming . 213 

Sheep,  Beacon  Downs . Illustrated.. 217 

Sheep,  Dipping . .Illustrated.  .221 

Sheep  Shelters . 3  Illustrations. .  210 

Shooting  Nuisance .  222 

Spelling  Matches . 216 
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Steam  Engines,  Agricultural . Illustrated.. 223 
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!Eisa«!iM££  Harvester. — “ II.  &  B.,”  Wal¬ 
nut,  Iowa.  We  know  of  no  harvester  that  binds  the 
sheaves  with  sufficient  success  to  make  it  a  desirable  ma¬ 
chine.  There  are  binding  harvesters  that  are  in  course 
of  being  perfected,  but  at  present  they  arc  chiefly  ex¬ 
perimental  machines. 

'I’o  Bicep  SIg'g's. — “  M.,”  Joanna  Station,” 
Pa.  The  most  cleanly  method  of  preserving  eggs,  and 
one  as  effective  as  any  other,  is  to  smear  them  with  cot¬ 
ton-seed  or  linseed  oil,  and  pack  them,  with  the  large  end 
down,  in  dry  bran,  or  wheat  or  oat  chaff,  (not  ent  straw,) 
in  a  barrel,  pressing  the  whole  down  closely,  and  head¬ 
ing  the  barrel.  Kept  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  they  will  re¬ 
main  in  good  order  for  six  months,  if  the  shell  lias  been 
clean  and  (lmronghly  well  oiled.  -  - 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1875. 


The  present  is  the  latest  season  for  many  years.  As 
usual  in  late  seasons  we  have  had  a  forcible  lesson 
in  regard  to  drainage.  Drained  fields  have  been 
plowed  and  planted  two  weeks  earlier  than  un¬ 
drained  ones,  and  vegetation  is  quicker  upon  these 
dryer  and  warmer  soils.  The  skillful  farmer  who 
takes  advantage  of  every  means  of  improving  and 
enriching  his  farm,  is  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  seasons,  while  another  in  an  unfavorable  spring 
is  for  a  long  time  prevented  from  working.  This 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
crop,  or  even  a  good  crop  and  none  at  all.  With 
low  prices  for  most  farm  products,  we  must  increase 
our  production  to  the  acre,  or  we  must  go  behind. 
As  in  all  other  occupations,  there  are  in  farming 
those  who  gain  and  those  who  lose.  Those  who 
gain  are  those  who  save  at  both  ends,  they  raise 
large  crops,  and  so  dispose  of  them  as  to  make 
them  realize  the  utmost — the  men,  in  fact,  who 
farm  with  brains.  The  other  class  begin  this  late 
season  with  less  hope  than  ever.  They  feel  the 
pressure  of  hard  times  while  others  escape  it.  There 
is  no  help  for  it  hut  to  change  their  method  of 
farming,  to  become  skilled  in  their  art,  to  drain 
where  draining  is  needed ;  to  plow  more  carefully  ; 
to  cultivate  more  cleanly ;  to  husband  every  one 
of  their  resources,  to  stop  every  leak,  and  to  he 
patient  and  persevere  in  the  right  direction. 

Ilisats  aifoout  Worjf, 

The  Corn  Crop.— Corn  may  still  he  planted  and 
make  a  good  crop.  By  choosing  an  early  kind,  it 
may,  in  most  localities,  he  safe  to  plant  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  use  of  150  lbs.  of  guano 
or  dried  blood  manure  per  acre,  or  a  handful  scat¬ 
tered  about  each  hill,  and  frequent  use  of  the 
Thomas  harrow,  Share’s  horse-hoe,  or  some  other 
implement  that  will  stir  the  surface  close  up  to  the 
rows,  will  advance  the  growth  greatly.  If  planted 
by  hand,  soaking  the  seed  before  planting,  will 
hasten  the  germination,  and  save  a  few  days.  If 
the  seed  is  to  be  dropped  by  a  corn-planter,  it  will 
not  do  to  soak  it  previously,  as  the  revolving,  cups 
will  crush  the  soft  grains.  Whatever  will  promote 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  should  be  practised. 

Fodder  Corn  may  he  planted  on  ground  that  cannot 
he  made  ready  in  time  for  the  main  crop.  Late  corn 


planted  in  drills  30  inches  apart,  with  10  or  12  grains 
to  the  foot  in  the  drill,  and  some  active  fertilizer 
scattered  near  the  seed,  but  not  in  contact  with, 
will  bring  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  fodder. 

Potatoes  may  yet  be  planted,  but  the  later  the 
crop,  the  more  work  there  will  he  to  save  it  from 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  Have  od  hand  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Paris  green,  ready  for  the  first  appearance 
of  the  beetles  ;  see  article  on  page  226.  One  pound 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre.  Cultivate  well  and 
keep  free  from  weeds  ;  this  is  the  secret  in  raising 
not  only  good  crops,  hut  a  good  quality  of  tubers. 

Buta-bagas. — It  is  as  easy  to  raise  S00  bushels  of 
these  to  the  acre,  as  it  is  to  raise  400  bushels.  It 
depends  mainly  on  the  preparation  pf  the  ground. 
The  after  culture  for  a  large  crop  costs  no  more 
than  that  for  a  small  one.  Rich,  mellow,  clean  soil, 
is  necessary  for  a  good  crop.  250  lbs.  per  acre 
of  superphosphate,  or  fine  done-dust  scattered  in 
the  drill,  will  greatly  help  the  young  plants.  But 
large  crops  of  roots  can  not  he  had  without  good 
barn-yard  manure  as  the  basis.  Sow  2  lbs.  of  good 
seed ;  if  it  is  not  fresh,  and  can  not  he  depended 
upon,  use  4  lbs.  per  acre  in  drills  30  inches  apart, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  soil  must  be 
fine  and  mellow.  When  the  fly  or  “  flea  ”  appears, 
dust  the  young  plants  with-  air  slacked  lime.  To 
prepare  it,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  put  a  bushel 
of  fresh  lime  in  an  open  shed,  and  sprinkle  it  light¬ 
ly  with  water.  It  will  slack  to  a  fine  dry  powder  by 
the  time  the  plants  need  it.  An  ounce  of  carbolic 
acid  in  the  water  will  .he  a  great  help  in  keeping 
off  insects.  Thin  out  the  plants  to  12  inches  apart, 
as  soon  as  they  are  established. 

Weeds. — No  quarter  must  be  given.  They  must 
be  killed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Myriads  may  be 
killed  before  they  are  visible,  by  the  use  Qf  the 
harrow  and  cultivator.  Shallow  cultivation  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  deep,  as  the  weeds  are  left  on  the  surface, 
where  the  sun  kills  them  at  once.  When  very 
young,  they  have  little  strength  to  resist.  Early 
and  frequent  cultivation  will  save  much  hand-labor 
hereafter.  While  crops  are  young,  the  Thomas 
harrow  is  a  most  effective  cultivator. 

Beans  are  a  fallow  crop.  They  are  not  exhaustive, 
and  the  necessary  cultivation  and  hoeing  will  kill 
the  weeds.  They  are  a  profitable  crop  if  well  man¬ 
aged.  They  may  be  planted  this  month,  in  rows  27 
to  30  inches  apart,  dropping  three  or  four  beans  in 
hills  one  foot  distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 
Cover  not  less  than  two  inches  deep.  Plaster  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  beans. 

Haying. — Clover  liay  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
should  be  cut  this  month,  unless  the  lateness  of 
the  season  interferes.  The  crop  should  be  cut  at 
least  as  soon  as  half  the  blossoms  appear ;  the 
advantages  of  early  cutting  are  well  shown  in  Prof. 
Atwater’s  article  on  page  213.  The  hay  should  be 
cured  in  the  cock,  and  kept  by  itself  in  the  barn, 
for  young  stock  and  milking  cows  next  winter. 
Orchard  grass  should  he  cut  in  early  blossom,  or 
it  will  he  poor  hay.  No  grass  suffers  so  much 
from  late  cutting  as  this. 

Hay  Caps  are  inexpensive.  They  need  not  he 
more  than  a  yard  square,  costing  only  15  cents  each. 
A  hundred  will  cover  10  tons  of  hay.  By  using 
them  the  hay  may  be  left  out  safely  until  a  whole 
field  is  down  and  ready  to  draw  into  the  barn. 
“Atlantic  A,”  or  a  yard  wide  sheeting  of  the  same 
quality,  is  the  best  cloth  for  caps. 

The  Mower.— See  that  the  mower  is  in  proper 
order,  all  holts  and  nuts  screwed  up  tightly  ;  the 
gearing  greased  with  tallow  and  black  lead  ;  all  the 
bearings  clean  and  kept  well  oiled  ;  and  the  knives 
sharp.  Take  one  of  the  emery  harvest  sharpeners 
into  the  field,  and  while  the  team  is  resting,  touch 
up  the  edges  of  the  knives.  A  sharp  knife  or 
scythe  makes  easy  and  clean  work.  It  will  pay  to 
have  a  mower  even  where  there  is  but  10  acres  of 
hay  to  cut  each  year,  if  proper  care  of  it  is  taken. 

Mares,  and  Colts. — Brood  mares  should  not  be 
worked  when  nea»  foaling.  Light  work  which  is 
no  more  than  moderate  exercise,  is  proper  and 
healthful  for  them.  Give  the  mare  a  good  roomy 
box  all  to  herself,  with  plenty  of  bedding,  and 
leave  her  alone.  After  the  foal  is  dropped,  half  a 
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pail  full  of  warm  oatmeal  gruel  will  be  useful,  and 
if  the  foal  needs  assistance,  it  should  be  given. 
Nine  or  fifteen  days  afterwards  the  mare  may  be 
taken  to  the  horse.  Choose  a  well  built  sound 
stallion,  but  especially  a  docile,  gentle,  and  well 
tempered  one.  These  qualities  are  reproduced  in 
the  colt  with  great  'certainty.  Never  breed  from  a 
spavined,  ringboned  mare.  These  defects  are 
hereditary,  and  are  thus  perpetuated. 

Ewes  and  Lambs. — Ewes  from  which  early  lambs 
have  been  taken,  may  be  fattened  very  quickly. 
Give  a  pound  of  corn  meal  or  oilcake  meal, 
even  when  on  good  pasture.  Keep  sheep  from 
swamps,  ponds  and  streams.  Water  from  springs 
or  wells,  given  in  wooden  troughs,  is  the  best  for 
them.  A  handful  of  crushed  oats  and  corn  or  bran, 
will  force  the  lambs  along,  and  nursing  ewes  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution.  Give  salt 
from  the  hand  once  a  week,  which  will  make  the 
flock  gentle  and  familiar  with  their  owner. 

Swine  should  by  all  means  have  a  run  at  grass,  or 
in  a  clover  field.  Pigs  are  scarce  this  season,  and 
pork  will  probably  be  a  profitable  thing  to  have  on 
hand  by  and  by.  See  article  on  ringing,  page  220. 

Sundry  Matters. — Wash  sheep  three  or  four  days 
before  shearing  ;  “  tag  ”  before  washing,  and  dip 
them  and  the  lambs  afterward.  See  article  on 
page  221.  Give  calves  a  little  ^scalded  bran  or 
oats  daily.  Force  all  young  animals  judiciously,  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  vigorous  growth,  but  not  fat. 
Plow  odd  pieces  of  land  that  have  not  been  planted, 
to  be  sown  hereafter  with  buckwheat  or  turnips. 
Clean  out  the  barns,  and  whitewash  them  inside. 
Return  all  tools,  implements,  etc.,  to  their  places 
when  they  have  been  used,  and  make  hoes,  cultiva¬ 
tor  teeth,  spades,  and  other  tools  sharp  on  the 
grindstone,  and  keep  them  so.  Remember  a  work¬ 
man  is  known  by  the  condition  of  his  tools,  and  a 
sharp  tool  does  good  and  quick  work.  Read  hints 
for  last  month  again. 

- - —  «- - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Early  vegetables  and  small  fruits  are  ordinarily 
by  this  time  well  advanced,  but  the  cold,  late  spring 
has,  at  least  in  northern  localities,  retarded  all 
crops.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  seeds  of  most 
vegetables  for  medium  and  late  crops.  There 
should  always  be  several  plantings  of  all  quick 
growing  vegetables,  to  secure  a  succession  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  Weeds  will  be  the  common 
enemy  to  every  gardener,  and  if  the  best  results 
are  wished  for,  the  cultivator,  hoe,  rake,  and  other 
implements  must  be  used  constantly.  Never  allow 
weeds  to  become  large  enough  to  require  hand  pul¬ 
ling,  as  this  takes  time  which  can  be  more  profita¬ 
bly  used  in  some  other  way.  Yellow  docks,  and 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  retain  their  vitality, 
should  be  removed  at  plowing  time  and  burned, 
else  they  will  be  sure  to  grow,  as  will  purslane,  or 
“  pussley,”  unless  raked  up  and  fed  to  the  pigs. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  main  thing  now  is  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and 
free  from  weeds  around  the  trees  and  between  the 
rows.  If  the  rows  of  small  fruits  are  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  a  horse  and  cultivator,  the  weeds 
can  be  killed  in  much  less  time  than  if  the  hoe  and 
rake  only  can  be  used.  In  using  a  plow  or  cultiva¬ 
tor  among  trees,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bark 
the  trunks  or  break  the  lower  branches  ;  to  avoid 
this,  the  end  of  the  whiffle-tree  should  be  protect¬ 
ed  with  a  thick  covering  of  cloth,  and  the  trace 
chains  covered  with  leather. 

Insects  must  be  destroyed  as  they  appear.  Tent 
caterpillar  nests  should  be  taken  off  either  at 
morning  or  at  night,  when  they  are  all  in  one  clus¬ 
ter,  and  either  crashed  or  burned.  Wild  cherry 
trees  are  favorite  breeding  places  for  these  insects, 
and  some  orchardists  prefer  to  leave  them  around 
their  orchards  as  a  trap,  thinking  that  caterpillars 
often  resort  to  these  in  preference  to  the  fruit  trees. 
So  far  as  we  have  observed  there  have  been  cater¬ 
pillars  enough  for  both  the  wild  cherry  trees  and 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard. 

Young  Trees  should  be  mulched,  especially  if 


planted  last  spring.  By  the  judicious  rubbing  off 
of  young  shoots,  a  young  tree  may  be  brought 
into  proper  shape,  and  avoid  much  pruning. 

Slugs  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  injure  the 
foliage  of  the  cherry,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  ; 
lime  or  ashes  dusted  upon  them,  will  destroy  them  ; 
even  dry  road-dust  has  been  successfully  used. 

Borers  may  be  prevented  from  doing  injury,  by 
placing  a  strip  of  paper  for  a  foot  or  more  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  allowing  its  lower 
edge  to  reach  an  inch  or  so  beneath  the  surface 
soil.  The  female  insects  usually  appear  this  month. 
Some  rub  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  with  a  com 
cob,  to  destroy  the  eggs. 

Seed  Beds  must  be  kept  weeded.  Young  seed¬ 
ling  evergreens  must  be  shaded,  and  during  dry, 
hot  weather,  the  beds  watered  occasionally. 

Grafts  set  last  month,  must  be  looked  to,  and 
where  shoots  appear  on  the  stock  to  rob  the  graft, 
they  should  be  rubbed  off,  so  that  all  the  nourish¬ 
ment  may  go  to  the  graft. 

Pruning.— June  is  one  of  the  best  months  in 
which  to  prune,  but  it  is  the  season  at  which  few 
can  spare  the  time.  The  wounds  should  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  shellac  varnish,  or  melted  grafting  wax. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Grapes. — Tie  up  the  young  shoots  as  fast  as  they 
grow  ;  if  allowed  to  become  too  long,  there  is  great 
danger  of  breaking.  Soft  cotton  twine,  without 
starch,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  material.  Thin  out 
the  fruit  on  vines  just  coming  into  bearing.  Apply 
a  top-dressing  of  ground  bones  or  ashes  to  the  soil 
between  the  vines,  if  not  already  done  ;  stimulating 
manures  must  be  avoided. 

Strawberries. — Mulch  as  soon  as  the  fruit  sets, 
either  with  leaves,  or  cut  straw,  or  hay if  applied 
liberally,  very  few  weeds  will  show  their  heads 
above  it.  If  plants  are  wanted  to  set  new  beds, 
sufficient  runners  may  be  allowed  to  grow,  if  not, 
cut  off  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Currants. — Cultivate  the  soil  between  the  rows 
often,  unless  the  ground  is  heavily  mulched. 

Baspberries  and  Blackberries. — The  new  canes 
should  be  tied  up  to  stakes  as  soon  as  they  are 
long  enough,  otherwise  a  high  wind  or  driving- 
storm  may  break  them  off.  Leave  only  three  or 
four  canes  to  grow  to  each  stool,  and  shorten  them 
when  4  feet  high  for  raspberries,  and  5  feet  for 
blackberries. 

Gooseberries  are  more  profitable  when  marketed 
in  the  green  state,  and  should  be  picked  as  soon  as 
large  enough  for  use.  If  mildew  appears,  use  sul¬ 
phur  freely. 

Thinning  fruit  pays  in  increasing  both  size  and 
quality,  and  if  practiced  judiciously,  will  prove 
profitable,  and  with  young  trees  just  coming  into 
bearing,  is  often  absolutely  necessary. 

Kitclien  Garden. 

Too  much  can  -not  be  said  on  keeping  the  soil 
free  from  weeds,  and  allowing  none  to  go  to  seed. 
Extra  care  in  cultivation,  will  tell  in  a  few  years  in 
the  diminished  crops  of  these  pests  of  the  garden. 
If  it  were  only  known  how  easy  young  weeds  may 
be  destroyed,  we  should  hear  fewer  inquiries  how 
to  get  rid  of  this  or  that  weed  after  it  has  taken 
possession  of  the  soil.  A  scratch  of  the  rake  at 
{he  proper  time,  will  kill  weeds  that  later  require  a 
spade  for  their  removal. 

Asparagus. — Do  not  cut  after  peas  have  become 
plenty,  as  the  roots  need  time  to  recover  from  the 
exhaustion  of  continued  cutting.  If  there  is  well 
rotted  manure  on  hand,  it  will  pay  to  give  a  dress¬ 
ing  before  the  tops  are  allowed  to  grow.  Keep  the 
beds  free  from  weeds  until  the  tops  shade  it. 

Beans. — Plant  bush  sorts  for  a  succession.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late  for  Limas,  if  put  in  at  once.  Keep 
the  ear-ly  plantings  free  from  weeds,  and  provide 
poles  for  the  running  varieties. 

Beets  and  Carrots  require  thinning  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle ;  the  young  beets  make 
capital  greens. 

Cabbages  of  the  early  plantings  will  be  ready  this 


month  for  use  or  market,  and  the  ground  may  be 
made  ready  for  celery  or  other  late  crops,  as  soon  as 
cleared.  Set  out  plants  of  the  late  sorts  from  the 
seed  bed.  Cut  worms  and  the  more  common  cab¬ 
bage  worms  must  be  watched  and  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  appear. 

Celery. — Thin  out  the  seed  bed,  and  transplant 
into  good  soil,  until  wanted  for  setting  out  per¬ 
manently.  J uly  is  early  enough  for  the  main  crop. 

Corn. — Sow  every  week  or  ten  days  until  July; 
sown  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  that  month,  with 
a  remarkably  warm  fall,  a  good  crop  may  be  had 
until  late  frosts  come.  If  more  than  enough  for 
family  use  is  planted,  dry  the  surplus  for  winter. 

Cucumbers. — Hoe  and  weed  the  early  plantings, 
and  sow  for  pickles  ;  the  young  plants  must  be 
kept  free  from  insects,  by  the  use  of  covers  of  net¬ 
ting,  or  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  ashes  and  plaster  up¬ 
on  the  leaves  when  wet. 

Egg  Plants  must  not  be  set  until  the  ground  is 
well  warmed,  and  all  danger  of  frost  is  past ;  then 
give  them  a  good,  rich  soil,  and  hoe  often  ;  if  wa¬ 
tered  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  they  will 
produce  extra  large  fruit. 

Lettiice ,  unless  the  plants  can  have  shade  during 
a  portion  of  the  day  at  least,  they  soon  run  to  seed  ; 
the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  building  is  the  best 
place  for  the  summer  crop. 

Melons  of  all  kinds  should  be  planted  at  once,  if 
not  already  done,  and  the  same  precautions  taken 
to  destroy  insects,  as  recommended  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Weed  and  thin.  Near  city  markets  it 
pays  best  to  sell  onions  before  they  are  ripe. 

Parsnips. — Thin  before  the  plants  become  too 
large,  and  cultivate  between  the  rows,  until  the 
leaves  are  large  enoirgh  to  cover  the  ground. 

Peas  rarely  do  well  when  planted  at  this  late  sea¬ 
son.  If  tried,  cover  at  least  four  inches  with  earth 
in  planting ;  as  soon  as  up  and  hoed,  give  brush. 
Clear  oft'  the  .ground  from  which  the  early  plantings 
have  been  gathered, and  set  cabbages  or  other  plants. 

Bamshes  are  hardly  worth  growing  at  this  season, 
as  they  seldom  come  tender. 

Bhubarb. — Do  not  exhaust  the  roots  by  too  late 
pulling.  Cut  the  flower-stalks  as  soon  as  they 
appear. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  is  the  best  for  summer  use, 
and  should  be  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart,  but 
not  until  the  weather  is  warm  ;  the  Round  Leaved 
soon  goes  to  seed,  when  planted  late. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera  must  be  treated  the  same 
as  parsnips ;  thin  to  three  inches  in  the  row. 

Squashes. — Treat  the  same  as  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — If  not  set,  do  it  at  once,  and  plant 
in  well  manured  ridges,  three  feet  apart. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  early  this  month,  and  give 
supports  of  some  kind  to  the  vines,  otherwise  there 
will  be  danger  of  rotting.  Many  plans  of  trellises 
have  been  given  in  previous  numbers. 

Turnips. — Sow  the  Ruta-baga  kinds  this  month  ; 
the  black  fly  will  seldom  do  much  damage  at  this 
season ;  if  the  insects  appear,  use  road-dust  or 
ashes  upon  the  leaves  when  wet. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Annuals,  sown  in  the  open  ground  the  first  of 
June,  in  northern  localities,  do  better  than  when 
planted  earlier,  as  the  ground  is  seldom  warm 
enough  for  the  most  rapid  growth  before  this  time. 

Bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  autumn- 
planted  bulbs,  may  be  taken  up,  and  stored  in  a  dry- 
place,  and  the  beds  occupied  with  annuals  or  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  Set  out  Tuberoses  and  Gladioluses, 
which  have  been  started  in  the  greenhouse  or  win¬ 
dow,  after  the  weather  becomes  warm. 

Lilies  should  be  kept  carefully  weeded,  and  the 
flower-stalks  tied  to  stakes. 

Cannas  do  best  when  started  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  then  planted  out.  If  dry  roots  are  planted,  it 
takes  much  longer  to  make  a  fine  show  with  them. 

Bicinus. — Single  plants  make  a  fine  appearance, 
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aud  especially  some  of  the  larger  varieties  are 
worth  growing,  when  there  is  room. 

Climbers.— See  that  supports  are  provided  for  all 
climbing  plants,  and  those  that  do  not  climb  by 
tendrils  or  otherwise,  should  be  tied  with  soft  twine. 

Dahlias  need  stakes  to  support  the  flower-stalks, 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Perennials. — Seedlings  should  be  transplanted  and 
shaded  fora  few  days,  until  well  established.  Those 
having  tall,  weak  stems,  will  require  stakes. 

Lawn. — Cut  the  grass  every  week,  and  do  not  re¬ 
move  it,  as  it  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  roots, 
and  also  as  a  fertilizer.  Grass  near  trees  must  be 
cut  with  a  grass-hook  in  order  not  to  injure  the  tree. 

Edgings,  if  of  grass,  must  be  cut  and  trimmed  as 
often  as  necessary  ;  probably  once  a  month  will  be 
often  enough  to  keep  them  looking  well.  The 
edging-knife  should  he  thrust  dowm  far  enough 
to  cut  off  all  grass-roots,  which  grow  into  the  beds 
or  walks  below  the  surface. 

Seeds  of  biennials  and  perennials  do  best  when 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Sow  in  shallow  boxes,  set  in 
a  frame,  where  a  little  shade  can  be  given,  either 
with  boughs  or  lattice-work.  Usually  the  plants 
will  be  large  enough  to  transplant  in  the  fall  or  the 
following  spring. 

Greonliouse  and  Window'  Plants. 

The  plants  in  a  window  may  be  kept  looking 
finely  during  the  summer,  with  proper  attention  to 
watering  aud  shading  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  plants  should  be  showered  overhead  occasion¬ 
ally  ;  those  with  thick  leaves  should  have  the  dust 
removed  with  a  soft  sponge. 

Window  Boxes  that  have  been  inside  during  the 
winter,  may  be  used  for  decorating  the  porch  or 
piazza  during  the  summer;  these,  as  well  as  hang¬ 
ing  baskets,  ought  to  have  an  abundance  of  water. 
Outside  window  boxes,  or  balcony-gardens,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  dry  out. 

Bedding  Plants  must  not  be  set  o\it  before  the 
nights  become  warm,  and  the  soil  dry,  other-wise 
they  will  get  a  check  from  which  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  recover. 

Bulbs  that  have  done  flowering,  maybe  taken  out 
of  the  pots,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place. 

Greenhouse. — This  will  look  bare,  if  all  the  plants 
are  taken  out,  as  was  formerly  the  custom.  This 
stripping  of  the  house  is  needless,  as  a  perpetual 
show  of  flowers  maybe  enjoyed,  if  a  little  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  varieties ;  besides 
there  are  many  plants  which  do  not  grow  well  in 
the  open  ground,  but  which  do  well  under  glass. 
Do  not  omit  the  weekly  smoking  of  the  houses,  to 
kill  the  green  fly  and  other  insects,  nor  the  shower¬ 
ing  overhead,  to  kill  the  red  spider.  Also  admit 
plenty  of  air,  except  during  cold  storms. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  may  be  taken  out  of  doors, 
and  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  shade  of  lattice- 
work.  This  is  much  better  than  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  are  injured 
by  too  much  sun. 

- — - <*■=- - - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  May  13th,  1875, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  7i 'ye.  liar  leu.  Oats 

26  <l’s«/Us  m’tli264,2!8  817,000  1,623,000  33,000  230,000  561,000 

26  d’s  last  m’tli242,709  601,200  1,182,000  9,000  207,000  520,000 

Sai.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line,  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  this  m’tliS-.6,000  1,921,000  2,700.000  64,500  138,000  1,814.000 

26  d’s  last  m’Ui  397,000  2,910,000  2,686,000  61,000  815,000  1,763,000 

ti.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 


Receipts  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oat 

'  26  days  187a.  .254,228  817.000  1,623,000  S3k)00  239,000  561,0 

25  days  1871.  .299,000  2,519,000  2,167,000  24,600  49,000  611,0 

Sai.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue  Bariev.  Oat 

26  days  1875.  .356,000  1,921,000  2.709,000  64.500  138,000  1,811,0 

25  days  1871.. 29 1, 000  2,306,000  2,634,000  47,000  317,000  b«09,O 
3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


Wheat.  Corn. 
bush.  lmsh. 

May  11, 1875..  060,804  1,542.924 
A  nr,  9,  1875..  1,701, 029  2,894,967 
Jan.  1.1,1875.. 3,675,122  1,019.900 
Dec.  7, 1874.  .4.518.396  1.220,973 
Nov.  9.  1874.. 3.630,141  1,727.510 
May  11, 1874..  325,331  34,003 


Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bosh.  bush.  bush. 
16,124  16.537  54 -.,309 

21,531  101,961  786,268 
50,889  191.470  877,014 
15,925  168,391  890,899 
19.123  117.185  791,722 
25,839  49,125  53,527 


Malt. 

bush. 

229.055 

194,771 

145.617 

135,622 

135,882 

40,939 


4. 


Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  10. 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1875..  633.236  5,535,339  4,176,173  47,415 

1874.  .78*2,059  9,309,705  5,515,551  352,373 

1813..  392.997  1,485.326  3,965,331  49,700 


1872..  286,732  2,380,246  4,425,213  208,000 

1371..  659,952  3,409,708  1,600,576  17,338 

1870..  633,515  4,003,651  119,022  6,709 

1860..  337,389  2,648,800  1,173,235  - 

1863..  319,202  1,708,173  2,909,014  153,093 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  op  Gold  . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  $4  60 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  60 

Extra  Western .  5  00 

Extra  Genesee .  5  40 

Superfine  Western .  4  60 

Rye  Flour  . 

Corn-Meat, . . 

Wheat —  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— yellow  . . , . 

Mixed  . 

White..  . 

Oats—  Western  . . 

State  . 

Rye . 

Harley  . 

May— Dale,  70  100  Its . 

Straw,  70  100  its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  70  it  ... 

Mops— Crop  ofl874.  70  lb  . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  70  it. 

Seed— Clover.  70  lb  . 

Timothy.  70  bushel . 

Flax.  70  bushel .  2  10 

Sugar—  Refi’g*  Grocery 70 It  7 

Molasses.  Cuba.  TOgal.  .  40 

New  Orleans,  ?!  gal .  65 

Coffee— Rio(Gold).. . .  15: 


Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
bush.  bush.  bush. 
38,122  175,663 
45,113  1.-8,947 
10.6U4  24,152 

9,300  12,388 

67,903  13,777 
1,089 
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Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e.,?<ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  78  It  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  79  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  79  It . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  78  It  . 

Oil-Cake — 78  ton  .  45  00 

Pork— Mess,  79  barrel 
Prime  Mess,  79  barrel 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,?!  It 
Butter— State,  ?!  It. 

Western,  ?!  lb . 

Cheese..  .  . 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free.  ?!  bu 
Eggs— Fresh,  ?i  dozen  ... 

Poultry— Fowls . . 

Turkeys—'#  It . 

Geese,  79  pair .  . 

Ducks,  ?i  pair . 

Pigeons,  ?!  pair . 

Wild  Ducks,  79  pair . 

Plover,  ?!  dozen . 

Snipe,  per  dozen . 

Turnips  ?)  bbl .  l  25 

Cabs  vc.es— 79  100 .  5  00 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

Onions,  new  Bermuda,  crate  — 

Potatoes — ?!  bbl .  1  62 

Sweet  Potatoes—?!  bbl .  3  00 

Broom-corn .  10 

Potatoes,  new  Bermuda, bbl  — 

Asparagus.  ?!  doz.  bunches..  — 

Radishes,  ?!  100  bundles .  — 

Strawberiiies,  79  quart .  — 

Apples— 58  barrel .  75 

Cranberries—?!  bbl .  2  25 

Green  Peas,  ?!  bushel .  2  20 

Green  Peas.  ?!  crate .  6  00 

Tomatoes,  ?!  crate .  2  50 

Spinach.  78  bbl .  — 

Kale,  79  bbl .  — 

Gold  has  been  up  to  110,  and  down  to  114%.,  closing 

May  12th  at  11514,  as  against  115%  on  April  12th . The 

offerings  of  most  kinds  of  Breadstuffs,  afloat  and  from 
store,  have  been  much  lighter,  and  higher  prices  have 
been  claimed,  especially  in  view  of  the  unfavorable1 
weather,  and  the  reports  of  injuries  by  the  severe  and 
unseasonable  cold  to  the  crop  of  winter  wheat.  The  de¬ 
mand,  however,  has  not.  been  remarkably  active,  either 
for  home  use  or  shipment,  at  the  ruling  figures,  though 
the  export  movement  has  been  favored  by  unusual  de¬ 
pression  in  ocean  freights.  Toward  the  close,  Wheat 
was  pressed  for  sale,  and  quoted  lower,  influenced,  in 
part,  by  more  liberal  offerings  of  Spring,  for  June  ar¬ 
rivals.  Considerable  quantities  of  Canada  Club  Wheat, 
in  bond,  to  arrive  on  the  opening  of  canal  navigation, 
have  been  also  offered  within  the  week  ending  with  May 
13th,  for  which  the  nominal  asking  price  was  $1.30  per 
bushel,  but  lower  rates  would  be  accepted.  It  was  found 
difficult,  however,  to  elicit  bids  from  export  buyers,  as 
these  operators  were  apprehensive  of  an  adverse  turn  in 
ocean  freights.  Corn,  Rye,  and  Oats  closed  with  more 
firmness,  in  view  of  the  reduced  supplies  available.  Rye 


2  25  @2  75 
80  @  1  00 
4  00  ©  4  50 
2  00  ©  — 


was  particularly  scarce  and  wanted  for  shipment  to  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  for  milling.  Prime  Outs  were  offer¬ 
ed  very  sparingly,  and  some  speculative  demand  was 
noted. . .  .Provisions  have  been  less  active,  opening  more 
firmly,  but  closing  generally  cheaper.  Butter  left  off 
rather  more  steadily,  with  prime  to  strictly  choice  makes 
in  limited  stock.  Cheese  was  unusually  depressed,  and 
difficult  to  place,  in  any  considerable  amounts.  Eggs 

declined  materially _ Cotton  has  been  very  freely  dealt 

in,  especially  on  speculative  account,  but  at  reduced 
quotations _ Tobacco  lias  been  in  fair  request  at  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged  rates _ flops  have  been  quiet,  but  held 

with  firmness _ Seeds  have  been  dull  and  weik _ flay 

and  Straw  have  been  rather  more  sought  after  at  quoted 

rates _ Petroleum  and  Naval  Stores  have  been  depressed 

and  quoted  cheaper,  on  slow  movements _ Wool  has 

been  in  comparatively  moderate  demand,  but  without 
important  alteration  as  to  values.  The  inquiry  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  has  been  quite  limited.  Supplies 


have  been  offering  with  comparative  freedom,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  at  late  rates.  Buyers  have  not  been  disposed  to 
operate  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  local  market, 
pending  the  receipt  of  more  liberal  amounts  of  new  clip. 
From  the  interior  there  have  been  very  few  advices  re¬ 
ceived  thus  far,  indicative  of  the  probable  opening  figures 
for  the  new  clip ;  but  the  experiences  of  the  past  season 
would  seem  to  lead  to  the  opinion  on  the  part  of  buyers 
that  it  will  not  be  advantageous  to  operate  at  prices  any 
higher  than  those  of  last  year,  and  even  at  those  rates 
that  the  new  clip  is  not  likely  to -pass  freely  into  con¬ 
sumption,  in  view  of  the  extreme  dullness  of  the  market 
for  domestic  woolens.  On  the  other  hand,  producers  are 
not  eager  to  accept  bids  short  of  asking  figures,  which 
are  represented  as  ruling  generally  somewhat  above  the 
opening  quotations  of  last  year.  Some  sales  of  fleece 
wool,  on  sheep’s  back,  have  been  reported  in  the  interior 
@50c.  per  lb.  for  combing  stock. 


Sen  Yorlc  S.ive-Stoelc  Markets. 

receipts. 

Beeves.  Coirs.  Calves.  Sheep.  Stcine.  Tot’l. 


8.693 

10.269 


WEEK  ENDING 

April  19 . 

April  26 . 

May  3 . 8,5'ia 

May  10 .  9,411 

Total  for  4  TFeeis..36,94S 
do.for  prevA  lFee/os32,159 


77  2.270 
1S3  3,374 
73  3,364 
90  3,000 
423  12,008 
509  4,635 
Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  1  Veek . 0,237 

do.  do.  last  Month. 
do.  do.  prev's  Month..  7,185 


19.669  30,606  61,315 
24,743  35,427  73,996 
13,900  25,612  51,524 
17,543  32,883  62,927 
75,855  124,528  249,762 
72,568  95,803  205,674 


9,237 

106 

3,002 

18,061 

31,132 

8.010 

127 

1,159 

18,142 

23,930 

7,185 

100 

619 

21,853 

26,051 

Beeves. — The  months’  business  opened  with  an 
advance  of  %c.  lb.,  on  a  brisk  market.  The  hopeful 
feeling  was  soon  lost,  and  large  receipts  altered  the 
tone  of  the  marl&t  considerably.  Losses  of  $5  @  $6  ^9 
bead,  were  made  on  most  of  the  stock,  except  extra, 
■which  remained  firm.  Dealers  who  lost  no  more  than 
$50  a  car  load,  were  well  pleased,  and  a  poor  market  was 
the  rule  to  the  end.  At  the  close  the  market  was  dull, 
with  a  strong  downward  tendency,  and  sales  were  made 
at  a  loss  on  western  stock.  A  few  selections  went  at  13% 
@  1314c.  IP  It’.,  to  dress  58  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  ;  common  to 
prime  natives  sold  at  10  @  12%c.  lb.,  to  dress  56  to 
58  lbs.  Rough  oxen  brought  9%c.,  to  dress  55  lbs.,  and 
fat  bulls  sold  for  5c.  $  E>.  live  weight.  A  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  western  stock,  is  the  only  hope  for  dealers 
here,  as  price's  can  not  he  advanced  in  this  market.  A 
year  -ago  extra  cattle  were  sold  here  at  12%  @  12%c. 
lb.,  on  5S  ibs.  to  the  gross  cwt. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

April  19 . 

..10  ©14  c. 

11%@11%C. 

11  %c. 

April  26 . 

..  9%@13%c. 

11  ©11  %c. 

H  'AC. 

May  3 . 

..  9%@13%c. 

10%©11%C. 

11  c. 

May  10 . 

..  9%@13%c. 

10%@ll%c. 

11  c. 

illilcli  Cows. — Cows  have  been  dull  of  sale  through 
all  of  tlie  past  month.  Prices  have  not  been  maintained, 
and  quotations  are  reduced  to  $40  to  $70  for  common  to 

good  cows,  with  slow  sales  at  these  figures _ Calves. 

— For  this  class  of  stock  the  market  has  been  easy,  with 
a  gradual  'weakening  at  the  close,  and  prices  gave  way 
fully  %c.  B>.  The  range  at  the  close  was  5@.  9c.  $  lb. 

for  poor  to  prime  veals _ SHeep  aiul  tianilis.— 

The  market  for  sheep  closes  dull,  with  prices  falling. 
Ordinary  to  extra  clipped  sheep,  sold  for  5  HJgc.  TP  lb. 
No  good  wooled  sheep  were  offered.  Spring  lambs  were 

quoted  at  10  @  13c.  lb _ Swine.— There  has  been  a 

good  demand  for  hogs,  and  prices  have  generally  ruled 
steady.  As  we  close,  there  are  no  live  hogs  on  sale,  and 
city  dressed  are  very  firm  at  9%  @  10c.  7p  lb. 

The  following  statement,  taken  form  a  report  made  by 
Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  Supt.  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Cincinnati,  aud  kindly  furnished  us  by  that  gentleman, 
gives  the  quantity  of  pork,  barreled  and  in  bulk,  and  lard, 
in  stock  in  that  city  on  the  1st  of  May,  1S75,  compared 
with  the  stocks  on  hand  the  same  day  last  year.  We 
give  totals,  and  omit  details : 

Winter  Packing ,  Nov.  Is4  to  March  lsl.  1875.  1874. 


Pork  in  barrels .  26,724  10,075 

Bulk  meats  (shoulders  and  sides),  Bis _ 27.10S.017  33,522,865 

Bacon  (shoulders  and  sides),  lbs .  1,256,197  2,286,985 

Hams,  sugar-cured  and  pickled,  lbs . 11,787,733  9,715,985 

Total,  bulk  meats, bacon,  and  hams,  lbs.  .40,151,932  45,565,835 

Decrease  in  1875,  n>3 .  5,4 13.8S3 

Lard  in  tierces .  22,294  6,607 

Lard  ill  bbls.  and  kegs .  3,404  2,602 


Effect  of  Feed. — “  W.  S.,”  Ogle  Co.,  Ill. 

Food  of  a  proper  character  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  is 
not  alone  sufficient  to  produce  abundant  milk.  Milking 
properties  come  chiefly  by  inheritance,  and  although 
milk  can  not  be  produced  without  food,  yet  there  must 
he  a  natural  capability  In  the  animal,  to  change  this  food 
into  milk.  There  arc  good  and  poor  cows,  and  feed  will 
not  at  once  make  a  good  cow  out  of  a  poor  one.  But  if  a 
poor  cow  is  fed  well  and  her  calves  are  raised  well  from 
their  birth,  the  character  of  her  descendents  may  he 
greatly  improved  in  a  few  generations.  The  .improve¬ 
ment  is  increased  by  selecting  a  bull  from  a  good  cow, 
and  also  by  selecting  the  best  of  the  calves  to  breed  from. 
If  this  course  was  generally  taken  by  farmers  anil  dairy¬ 
men,  it  would  require  but  a  few  years  to  largely  increase 
if  not  double  the  value  of  our  common  native  cows. 


>  1875.] 
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Ending  June  30,  1875, 
At  6  O’clock,  P.  M. 


FOE  THE 


1  Old  and  New.  I 

O  O 

°  The  Publishers  have  offered  a  variety  of  ° 
o  Splendid,  A  No.  1  articles  free  to  those  send-  ° 
o  ing  in  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  American  o 
°  Agriculturist,  of  Three  names  or  more.  Over  £ 

o  15,©©©  Persons 

o  /  o 

o  have  secured  these  Premiums,  and  in  490  ° 
o  cases  of  every  599,  with  great  satisfaction,  o 

2  Many  more  have  clubs  partly  made  up.  They  o 
°  should  be  promptly  filled  out  now,  as  the  Pre-  ° 
o  miurn  Offers  only  extend  to  the  end  of  June.  0 

o  J  o 

0000000000 OOOOOOOOOOOO OOOOOO 000000000  0000000000° 
ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  ooooooooooO 
0000000000000000000000000000000000000  0000000000° 

1  10,000  NEW  CLUBS  f 

l  Can  be  started  and  easily  g 
o  made  np  during  June.  ° 

0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000  0000° 
ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  oooo0 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000° 
o  O 

o  There  are  many  fine  things  in  our  Premium  o 


o  List,  and  you  can  get  one  or  more  of  them  o 
®  without  money,  and  with  only  a  few  ° 
o  minutes  time.  See  part  of  them  in  the  next  ° 
o  column,  and  in  the  Illustrated  Descriptions  on  o 
®  the  sheet  you  have  already,  or  if  you  have  not  ° 
o  a  copy,  one  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  ° 
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! LITTLE  WORK: 
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°  Is  not  this  Journal,  with  all  its  Illustrations,  ° 
°  its  variety  of  reading,  its  large  size,  and  low  ° 
o  price,  well  worth  all  its  cost  ?  o 

°  If  it  is,  explain  this  to  a  few  friends  and  ° 
°  neighbors,  and  offer  to  send  on  their  names  as  ° 
o  subscribers.  It  will  cost  you  but  a  little  effort,  ° 
o  while  for  every  three  names  or  more,  the  Publishers  ° 
°  will  present  you  with  a  valuable  article  worth  ° 
o  having,  as  named  below.  Exli-a.  j|5g”  Be-  o 
o  sides  your  Premiums,  every  subscriber  can  also  0 
°  have  a  Fine  Premium  Picture ,  offered  on  p.  211.  ° 
oooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooooooooo 

oooooooooooooooooooo  AS  A  oooooooooooooooooooo 
oooooooooooooooooooo  oooooooooooooooooooo 

\  Constant  Business,  \ 

°  Many  persons  collect  five  to  twenty-five  ° 
o  names  a  day,  receive  our  Premiums,  and  sell  o 

o  them.  Butin  all  June,  YOU,  B£EAS>EBS,  o 


can  get  three,  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  more  names, 
and  receive  a  nice  Premium,  as  named  below. 
JE^r  We  will  present  to  you,  Free,  for  sending 

Only  3  Subscribers, 

($1.00  each, a  year,  post-paid.) 

A  Tool  Holder ;  or  Apple 

Parer;  or  Cherry  Stonier;  or  Cran. 
«8ull’s  Acrobats*  ;  or  BsMlelihlc  laili 
with  l®eu,  etc.  etc.,  (each  worth  $1  to  $1.50). 


4  Subscribers, 

Fine  1'ocltet  ISisile  ;  or  ISracket  Saw 
or  l*atesit  Revolving'  R*eneil,  etc. 


7  Subscribers, 


8  Subscribers, 


For 
only 

Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope 
Child’s  Silver-plated  Cap,  etc. 

For 
only 


That  Splendid  lliiltuiu  in  Parvo  Pocket 

Mnile  (a  pocket  lot  of  tools  weighing  only  2 
ounces);  or  first-rate  CSold  Pen,  etc. 


For 

only 


12  Subscribers, 


10  Subscribers, 

Fine  Carver  and  Fork;  or  French  Cook’s 

Knife,  Fork  and  Steel. 

For 
only 

Doll’s  Cottage  Chamber  Set ;  or 
Child’s  Silver-plated  Knife,  Fork 
and  Spoon. 

only  15  Subscribers, 

One  dozen  Silver-plated  Teaspooess ; 
or  Ladies’  Elegant  CSold  Pen  in  Rubber 
case,  etc. 


18  Subscribers, 


For 
only 

A  $10  Eihrary  for  the  Fanner’s  Home.  Your 
choice  from  our  list ;  and  for  an  increased  number 
of  subscribers  your  library  can  be  proportionately 
increased.  (See  Premium  List). 

In  addition  to  the  few  articles  enumerated  above, 
many  others  are  offered  in  our  Premium  List,  as 
Elegant  Silver-plated  Tea  Set ;  Ice  Pitcher  ;  Cake 
Basket;  Knitting  Machine;  Sewing  Machines; 
Breech  Loading  Pocket  Rifle ;  Double-barreled 
Gun  ;  Watches  ;  Piano  ;  Melodeon,  etc.  etc.  Any 
of  these  valuable  and  useful  articles,  can  readily  he 
obtained  by  any  oue  who  will  put  forth  a  little  well 
directed  effort,  during  this  pleasant  month  of  June. 
Send  and  get,  free,  (if  you  do  not  already  have  it), 
our  Illustrated  Premium  List. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


BBeiiiitting  Honey:  —  Cheeks  on 
New  York  City  Hanks  or  Hankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  :  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

ESP  N.B.— Tiie  .Kew  Postage  I, aw. 

—On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  Sst,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  bytiie  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to’send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

BSound  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 
three  arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 


each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(1G  to  33)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  atlo  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Our  National  ISAKAABR  this  month, 

contains  the  usual  assortment  of  good  tilings,  advertised 
by  trustworthy  men.  It  will  always  pay  any  one  to  look 
all  through  the  advertisements,  and  see  what  is  offered, 
by  whom,  at  what  price,  etc.  Many  a  man  has  got  a 
valuable  new  idea  from  seeing  what  others  say  about 
business  matters,  which  has  started  his  own  thought  in 
a  profitable  direction.  When  writing  to  any  of  our 
advertisers,  for  information,  catalogues,  etc.,  or  sending 
orders  to  them,  please  let  them  know  that  you  belong  to 
the  great  Agriculturist  family,  and  you  may  expect  and 
will  receive  good  treatment.  Our  advertisers  know  that 
we  carefully  exclude  any  one  who  does  not  promptly 
perform  what  he  promises  in  his  advertisement. 

Origin  of  Indian  Corn. — The  Mary¬ 
land  Academy  of  Science,  in  its  Proceedings  for  March 
15,  published  in  the  Tribune,  mentions  “  a  letter  read  from 
Prof.  Gray,  stating  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Indian  Corn  is  native  or  indigenous  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica.”  Now,  on  the  contrary.  Prof.  Gray  supposes  that 
maize  did  most  probably  originate  in  North  America, 
and  he  can  hardly  have  written  anything  to  the  contrary. 
What  he  did  write,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  he 
had  ever  seen  or  knew  of  any  indigenous  Indian  Corn,  or 
had  any  sufficient  evidence  of  its  growing  truly  wild, 
(not  as  an  escape  from  cultivation),  doubtless  was,  that 
no  really  wild  corn  was  known.  But  the  case  is  much 
the  same  with  wheat  in  tiie  old  world — to  which  it 
belongs,  no  doubt,  although  it  has  never  been  found  in 
an  indigenous  state.  A.  G. 

“Torsion”  Wagon  Springs. —  In 

tiie  American  Agriculturist  for  December  last,  a  wagon 
seat  or  spring  was  illustrated,  which  is  made  upon  the 
“torsion”  principle,  the  General  Agents  being  Messrs. 
Schenek  &  Sheridan,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  The  business  of 
this  concern  has  so  largely  increased,  that  we  understand 
they  have  opened  a  branch  establishment  at  Chicago, 
under  tiie  firm  of  Schenck,  Sheridan  &  Moffatt. 

Tiie  BSiiHalo  B^uat. — “H.  S.”  We  shall 

have  an  illustrated  account  of  this  insect,  which  has 
destroyed  so  many  horses,  next  month.  It  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable  to  procure  the  engravings  for  this  issue.  There 
are  probably  several  different  species  popularly  known 
as  Buffalo  Gnat,  all  closely  related  to  the  European  Simu,- 
lium  molestum. 

B>id  Bt  I’ay  ? — Thirty  -three  years  ago  two 
farmers  settled  side  by  side,  with  about  equal  advantages 
as  to  soil,  markets,  etc.  One  of  them  subscribed  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  occasionally  bought  a  book 
or  two  about  bis  business,  tiie  whole  costing  him  only 
$6  a  year.  His  boys  read  and  thought  about  their  work, 
became  interested  in  and  respected  it,  and  were  happy  in 
their  toil,  because  they  had  something  to  think  about. 
They  grew  up  intelligent,  and  settled  as  good  prosperous 

farmers,  respected  and  influential _ The  other  farmer 

“  couldn't  afford  papers  and  books  ”  ;  (he  could  afford  6 
cents  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  for  tobacco,  beer,  etc.)  Ilis 
boys  worked  sullenly  by  day,  and  “  skylarked  ”  at  night; 
they  despised  and  hated  their  work,  which  for  them  was 
only  exercising  brute  force,  with  little  mind  applied. 
When  old  enough  to  escape  parental  restraint,  they  quit 
the  farm,  one  for  this,  and  another  for  that,  and  none  of 
them  ever  amounted  to  anything.  Six  dollars  a  year,  or 
even  $1.50  a  year,  would  have  made  a  wonderful  differ¬ 
ence— would  have  changed  their  whole  course  of  life. 
Would  it  have  paid?...  Please  show  this  item  to  some 
of  yotir  neighbors,  who  have  perhaps  not  thought  of 
this  matter,  and  invite  them  to  try  this  or  some  other 
good  journal  for  the  present  year.  You  may  do  them  a 
positive  good  by  such  a  hint. 

N.  Y.  :i sad  ^'etv  Haven  Steamers. — 

Multitudes  of  people  have  occasion  to  come  from  New 
England  to  New  York  City  via  New  Haven.  Those  com¬ 
ing  by  tiie  evening  express  train,  arrive  after  11  o’clock, 
dusty  and  travel-worn,  and  it  is  after  midnight  before 
they  can  get  to  repose  in  a  hotel.  By  stepping  off  at  the 
New  Haven  Depot,  and  taking  the  horse-cars  to  the  pala¬ 
tial  steamer  C.  H.  Northam,  they  will  find  spacious  and 
home-like  saloons,  a  first-rate  bed  in  a  fine  state-room, 
and  after  a  good  night’s  rest,  land  in  the  city  in  time  to 
take  breakfast,  and  be  all  ready  for  business  at  its  open- 
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in",  or  for  pursuing  their  journey  westward  or  southward. 
The  fare  is  only  $1.25,  including  sleeping-berth,  or  $1 
extra  for  a  stateroom  for  one  or  two  persons,  while  $2  is 
saved  in  car-fare,  and  as  much  more  in  hotel  and  carriage 
expense  in  the  city.  One  can  also  remain  in  the  city  until 
11  p.  m.,  have  a  night-ride  and  sleep  on  the  fine  steamer 
Continental,  and  leave  New  Haven  by  an  early  morning- 
train.  It  is  thus  practicable  for  those  living  30  to  60 
miles  beyond  New  Haven,  to  leave  home  after  tea,  lose 
no  day-time  in  coming  and  going,  and  have  the  whole 
day  in  New  York  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 


The  Ames  Plow  Company. — This  olcl 

establishment  does  not,  as  one  might  suppose  from  its 
name,  by  any  means  confine  itself  to  the  manufacture  of 
plows.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  haying 
implements,  especially  Burt’s  norse  Hay  Rake,  and  the 
American  Hay  Tedder.  These  implements  enable  the 
farmer  to  work  his  hay  rapidly,  but  at  such  a  slight  cost 
that  the  expenses  of  the  hay  crop  are  materially  reduced, 
and  he  is  rendered  almost  independent  of  the  weather. 

Cranberry  CiilSaare. — “  J.  F.  Z.,”  Minn. 

If  you  propose  to  try  to  grow  cranberries,  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  you  can  make  is  $1.25  in  “  White's  Cranberry 
Culturist,”  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company — 
which  is  full  and  practical — indeed  a  book  that  one  who 
wishes  to  undertake  cranberry  culture  cannot  afford  to 
do  without. 

Horticultural  IPi-isscs. — The  Mass.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society',  which  is  always  doing  something  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cause,  offers  Special  Prizes  for  Essays 
upon  various  horticultural  subjects— that  on  Roses  is  to 
be  decided  early  this  month,  but  later  there  come  three 
chances — all  open  to  general  competition.  Twenty-five 
dollars  each  is  offered  for  the  best  Essay  upon  Grape 
Culture  in  gardens  and  on  buildings,  with  a  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  best  adapted  to  such  purposes  ;  the  essay  to  be  read 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  9 _ For  the  best  Essay  upon  the  Cul¬ 

ture  of  the  Cauliflower  and  other  vegetables  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  family,  ( Brassica  oleracea )  ;  the  essay  to  be  read  on 
Saturday,  November  6. ..  .For  the  best  Essay  upon  the 
Principles  of  Landscape  Gardening  as  applied  to  small 
suburban  estates;  the  essay  to  be  read  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  27. . .  .The  Essays  must  be  submitted  at  least  one 
month  before  the  day  of  reading,  and  the  name  of  the 
writer  sent  in  a  sealed  envelope.  For  next  year  we  would 
suggest  a  botanical  subject:  what  is  the  “  cabbage  fam¬ 
ily  ” — and  so  near  Cambridge  too. 

Central  Park. — It  has  been  a  subject  of 
general  remark  among  persons  of  taste,  especially  those 
who  have  seen  what  is  done  in  public  parks  abroad, 
that  ornamental  planting  of  flowers,  and  sub-tropical 
gardening  are  almost  entirely  neglected  in  our1  much 
praised  Central  Park.  This  neglect  is  likely  to  be 
still  more  marked.  The  latest  act  of  the  politicians  who 
now  control  matters,  is  to  abolish  the  office  of  Land¬ 
scape  Gardener  altogether,  and  thus  remove  Mr.  Robert 
Demcker,  the  gardener,  to  whom  the  public  have  been 
indebted  for  what  little  gardening  has  been  done  during 
the  past  few  years — and  accomplished  too  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles.  The  removal  is  claimed  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  economy;  it  is  that  kind  of  economy  we 
often  see  in  political  affairs;  he  is  removed,  and  three 
others  engaged  to  do  his  work.  We  hope  Mr.  D.  may 
soon  find  a  position  where  his  accomplishments  will  be 
better  appreciated,  than  they  wore  by  the  political  gentle¬ 
men  who  now  mismanage  the  park. 

to  Csat  Hay. — Valuable  practical 

hints  on  this  topic,  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Atwater’s  arti¬ 
cle,  on  page  213.  The  reader  should  become  familiar 
with  the  principles  there  enunciated.  Some  careful  re¬ 
reading  of  the  previous  chapters  of  these  articles,  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  thoroughly  mastered 
them  as  they  have  appeared. 

Condition  of  Winter  Wlneat. — The 

returns  from  .300  principal  winter  wheat  growing  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  Lmitcd  States,  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  indicate  that  the  damage  by  unfavorable 
weather  the  past  winter,  has  reduced  the  average  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  37  per  cent.  Unless  favorable  weather 
occurs,  not  more  than  five-eighths  of  a  full  crop  will  be 
harvested.  It  is  estimated  that  over  one  million  acres 
have  been  replanted.  The  most  extensive  damage  has 
occurred  in  Missouri  and  Hlinois,  and  the  least  in  Kansas. 

Potato  Hug's. — A  daily  paper  says  :  “Asa 
sensible  safeguard  against  the  introduction  within  her 
borders  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  Germany  has 
furnished  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  insect  to  all  ves¬ 
sels  plying  between  that  country  and  American  ports, 
and  passengers  and  sailors  are  earnestly  besought  to 
destroy  any  stray  specimen  they  may  detect.’’— Good, 
temper  paratus  !  And  let  them  not  bn  particular  about 


the  likeness  or  the  stripe  of  the  bug,  but,  whether  they 
are  like  the  illustrated  descriptions  or  not,  smash  them 
all  flat,  and  the  flat  ones  flatter  ;  and  very  thankful  will 
all  sea-goers  be  to  “  Germany.” 

Immigration,  to  Slexico. — “Geo4  M. 
W.,”  Plainfield,  N.  J.  We  should  not  advise  any  person 
to  emigrate  to  Mexico,  whatever  inducements  may  be 
offered  by  that  government  to  attract  persons  thither. 
Is  tlrere-not  room  and  variety  enough  at  home  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Oregon  to  California  ?  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  unsafe  to  believe  the  reports  of  appropriations 
made  by  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants,  and  more 
unsafe  to  depend  upon  them.  We  have  had  a  rather  ex¬ 
tended  experience  with  Mexicans,  and  would  not  live 
there  if  the  whole  country  were  given  us,  provided  we 
had  to  take  the  people  too. 

Product  of  omc  Rosc-Xmsdt.  —  Mr. 

Thos.  Broderick,  gardener  for  Jas.  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  sends  an  account  of  the  daily  yield  of  a 
Lamarque  rose  during  the  month  of  April.  The  bush  is 
five  years  old,  and  is  planted  out  in  the  ground  of  the 
greenhouse.  The  number  of  roses  cut  ranged  from  20  to 
200  daily,  making  for  the  whole  month  a  total  of  2,012. 

fistula,  is*  si  SEorse. — “ J.  D.  A.,”  North 
Stonington,  Conn.  Fistula  is  generally  the  result  of  a 
bruise  of  the  shoulder  or  withers,  which  forms  a  running 
sore  with  several  pipes  or  sinuses,  pointing  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  from  the  walls  of  which  pus  is  secreted. 
The  remedy  is  to  destroy  these  pipes  and  remove  them, 
and  produce  an  open  wound  which  must  be  healed  from 
the  bottom.  The  treatment  is  to  inject  with  a  syringe, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iodine  once  a  day,  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  pipes  are  destroyed  and  sloughed 
away.  The  sore  is  then  kept  open  by  a  plug  of  lint 
smeared  with  simple  ointment,  until  it  heals  from  the 
bottom.  A  little  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  injected 
occasionally,  will  assist  the  healing. 

Plant  Gained. — “  Amelia  E.  F.,”  M3.  The 

common  Bloodroot,  SangWiaria  Canadensis.  Though 
the  flower  is  of  short  duration,  this  is  w'orth  transferring 
to  the  garden  on  account  of  its  earliness. 

Btccpisig  Soft  Soap.— “  P.  A.  V.,”  Flan- 

derm,  D.  T.  Soft  soap  can  be  kept  very  well  in  a  pine 
or  oaken  barrel.  A  fish  or  pork  barrel  will  answer,  the 
salt  in  the  wood  will  not  hurt  the  soap.  A  kerosene  oil 
barrel  will  give  a  strong  smell  to  the  soap,  which  will 
make  it  disagreeable  for  some  purposes,  but  will  not 
injure  it  for  use. 

Hardiness  of  Silver  Thorn.- Steele 
Bros,,  Ind.  The  Eleagnns  has  endured  the  winter  on  our 
grounds,  a  little  north  of  New  York,  not  only  last  winter, 
but  during  the  much  more  destructive  winter  of  1872-’73. 

To  Itiiig  a  Hull.  —  “  G.  K.  M.,”  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.  A  bull  should  be  ringed  when  a  year  old  ;  earlier,  if 
he  shows  any  turbulence  or  vice,  but  never  later. 

Some  Questions  as  to  Sliee|». — “  K.,” 

Delaware.  No  one  should  attempt  to  keep  more  sheep 
than  can  be  well  fed  and  housed.  Three  pounds  of  hay, 
and  one  pound  of  bran  or  meal  per  day,  is  a  fair  average 
allowance  per  head.  It  is  not  profitable  to  purchase 
wethers  for  feeding ;  ewes  only  should  be  kept,  as  the 
lambs  are  the  profit,  the  wool  and  increase  in  weight 
going  to  pay  expenses.  Ewes  may  be  bought  in  the  fall, 
and  if  well  fed,  may  be  sold  fat  after  rearing  a  lamb, 
within  a  year,  and  pay  100  per  cent  profit  on  their  cost. 
Pure  Merino  ewes  can  not  be  bought  for  $3  a  head. 
Common  grades  with  some  Merino  blood,  are  worth  that 
price.  These  sheep,  however,  with  a  pure  Cotswohl  ram, 
will  produce  first-rate  market  lambs,  or  good  sheep  for 
wool  or  breeding.  Corn  fodder  and  straw  arc  poor  feed 
for  sheep.  The  wool  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash,  and 
food  that  will  furnish  these  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Clover  hay,  bran,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  are 
appropriate  food.  Some  straw  may  be  given  occasionally 
to  pick  over,  and  some  roots  will  bo  useful  with  the  dry 
feed,  as  a  corrective.  But  sheep  may  be  kept  successfully 
without  roots,  if  given  other  food  of  a  laxative  char¬ 
acter.  Cotton  seed  or  linseed  oilcake  meal  is  useful. 

Insects  on  Flowers. — “Flora,”  Green 
Co.,  O.  The  black  beetle  which  troubles  your  Asters 
and  other  flowers,  is,  to  judge  from  your  description, 
Lytta  atrata ,  or  some  closely  related  species.  The  only 
remedy  we  know  is  hand-picking  and  killing  them. 

Profit  in  Poultry. — “  E.  W.  A.,”  Rogers- 
ville,  East  Tennessee.  Poultry -keeping  is  not  profitable, 
unless  followed  with  great  perseverance,  skill,  and  ex¬ 
perience— nor  even  then,  if  there  is  not  a  good  market 
near  by  for  eggs  and  fowls.  Grass  fields  are  necessary 


for  a  range,  unless  fancy  fowls  are  kept,  and  eggs  or  birds 
are  sold  at  high  prices.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
profit  of  fancy  poultry  keepers  is  from  premiums  at 
poultry  shows,  and  to  succeed  as  an  exhibitor  or  breeder 
of  fancy  poultry,  one  must  have  long  experience,  tact, 
taste,  and  skill,  and  an  established  reputation.  A  young 
man,  who  knows  nothing  of  poultry-keeping,  would  be 
almost  sure  to  lose  his  money,  by  going  into  the  business. 
Where  fowls  can  be  kept  on  a  farm  at  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pense,  there  they  are  profitable,  but  rarely  elsewhere. 

Miichine  to  Sow  and  Cultivate 

Turnips.--' “R.  D.,”  Winnebago,  Ill.  Allen’s  Planet 
Seed  Drill  and  Hoe  Combined,  sows  turnips  or  any  other 
small  seeds,  and  by  making  the  necessary  changes,  culti¬ 
vates  and  hoes  the  rows.  It  is  made  by  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  119  South  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  light 
machine,  and  can  be  used  by  a  woman  in  the  garden,  or 
a  boy  or  man  in  the  field. 

SUNHBY  HUMBUGS.— Many  persons 
who  are  victimized  by  swindlers,  or  have  attempts  made 
upon  them,  think  they  have  done  their  whole  duty  in 
the  matter  if  they  report  the  case  to  us.  We  have  no 
power  to  suppress  humbugs,  except  that  which  accom¬ 
panies  our  ability  to  expose  them ;  and  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  exposure  does  b,ut  little  good.  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  this :  we  not  long  ago  received  a  note  stat¬ 
ing  that  three  licensed  venders— giving  their  numbers— 
were  selling  from  their  carts  a  few  blocks  below  our 
office.  The  writer  stated  that  he  had  examined  their 
measures,  and  found  all  had  false  bottoms  ;  one  tin 
quart  measure  having  two  bottoms  over  an  inch  apart. 
This  gentlemen  writes  us  a  note  asking  us  to  expose  the 
swindle  under  “Sundry  Humbugs”  and  then  to  com¬ 
pletely  throw  the  matter  upon  our  shoulders,  omits  to 
sign  his  name.  This  gentleman’s  duty  in  the  case  was 
very  plain  ;  he  should  have  bought  a  quart  of  what  the 
vender  was  selling,  as  evidence  that  the  measure  had 
been  used,  and  then  called  upon  the  nearest  policeman 
to  make  the  arrest,  and  should  then  have  gone  with  him 
as  witness.  Our  exposure  of  a  street-vender,  who  is  here 
to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  a  month  after  the  occurrence, 
would  do  no  good  whatever,  while  one  single  arrest 
would  carry  consternation  to  the  whole  crew.  It  is  the 
same  with  many  other  cases  we  are  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
pose.  There  is  a  live-stock  concern  in  Pennsylvania 
about  which  we  have  almost  weekly  complaints,  which 
are  apparently  getting  considerable  sums  of  money  with¬ 
out  making  any  returns.  We  have  no  proof  of  this, 
other  than  the  assurance  of  a  number  of  persons  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  but  which  is  really  no  legal 
proof.  If  facts  are  as  stated,  about  this  Pennsylvania 
concern,  why  do  not  those  who  have  lost  their  money 
take  legal  steps  to  recover  ?  Writing  to  us  will  not  get 
the  money  back,  nor  can  wc  publish  the  concern  as 
swindlers  unless  we  have  the  proofs  which  will  convince 
twelve  men  that  we  were  right  in  doing  so.  Law-suits 
are  a  natural  consequence  of  our  course  in  exposing  hum¬ 
bugs,  and  the  expense  of  time  and  money  in  defending 
suits  where  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  statements,  give  us  all  the  amusement  of  that  kind 
we  care  for,  and  we  do  not  propose  in  any  case  to  ba 
called  into  court  without  being  able  to  fully  substantiate 
our  assertions.  We  have  done  in  the  past,  as  we  expect 
to  do  in  the  future,  our  full  share  in  exposing  swindlers, 
and  this  with  no  other  object  than  to  protect  the  public, 
and  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  those  who  have 
the  opportunity,  should  help  in  the  work.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  matter  of 

FALSE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 
the  loss  to  the  community  from  this  source  is  much 
greater  than  is  supposed.  Aside  from  the  cases  of  in¬ 
tentional  fraud,  there  is  much  inaccuracy  in  the  scales 
and  weights  of  presumably  honest  dealers.  We  cannot 
here  point  out  the  inaccuracies  that  may  occur  with  an 
honest  dealer.  Spring-balances  are  always  to  be  looked 
at  with  suspicion  ;  at  best  they  are  liable  to  vary,  and 
a  dishonest  vender  can  make  them  tell  heavily  against 
the  purchaser.  The  only  safeguard  against  inten¬ 
tional  and  accidental  short  weight  is  to  have  a  pair  of 
accurate  scales  or  a  well-tested  balance  of  some  kind, 
and  weigh  every  article  that  comes  home. 

CATCHING  VAIN  PREACHERS. 

There  is  a  new  dodge  reported  by  a  Virginia  correspon¬ 
dent.  The  Rev.  So-and-So  is  a  good  man  who  has  been 
quietly  discharging  his  duties  in  some  obscure  town  in 
Virginia,  without  thought  of  anything  beyond  his  own 
proper  work.  He  gets  a  letter  from  a  person  in  N.  Y. 
lie  knows  no  one  in  that  city,  and  wondering,  opens  the 
letter;  he  finds  it  dated  No.  000  5th  Avenue  ;  he  has 
heard  of  that  as  the  place  where  the  “  nabobs  ”  live  ; 
great  is  his  astonishment  to  find  that  it  is  a  gratuitous 
letter  from  Mr.  Whats-his-namc,  praising  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  his  sermons.  Oh  1  this  was  a  lovely 
sermon,  it  did  Whats-his-name  so  much  good  ;  he  only 
paid  $2  for  the  “  Rambuleer  ”  published  by  Art  &  Co., 
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N.  Y.,  and  he  holds  that  volume  as  the  priceless  gem  of 
his  extensive  library.  Is  not  Parson  “  So-and-So  ”  mor¬ 
tal?  is  he  not  too  guileless  to  see  the  bait?  He  sends 
the  $2,  which  can  be  poorly  spared— but  it  will  be  such  a 
surprise  and  pleasure  to  his  wife  to  see  one  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  in  print — printed  in  New  York,  too.  He  says 
nothing  to  the  wife,  but  sends  the  $2  to  Art  &  Co.  He 
awaits  the  arrival  of  the  book  by  mail— and  at  last  ac¬ 
counts  was  still  waiting. 

THE  MINING  FEVER 

is  now  prevailing  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  the  re¬ 
ported  success  of  some  mines  has  caused  great  excite¬ 
ment  throughout  Essex  and  adjoining  counties.  Already 
very  suspicious-looking  persons  are  prowling  around 
farms,  and  proposing  to  pay  large  prices  for  the  property 
on  a  provisional  purchase,  the  farmer  signing  a  bond  to 
soil  at  the  end  of  two  years  if  valuable  metals  are  found 
on  the  place.  All  the  advice  we  can  give  is  to  be  careful 
how  you  sign  anything  affecting  your  property.  No 
doubt  these  bonds,  perhaps  in  an  obscure  manner,  con¬ 
vey  the  right  of  exploration,  and  the  unfortunate  signer 
may  find  excavations  made  in  his  best  fields,  or  even  in 
his  front  yard  in  the  “  exploration  ”  for  silver  and  gold. 
Be  cautious. . .  .Complaints  are  now  and  then  made  of 

BOGUS  CANVASSERS, 

who  come  around  and  get  subscriptions  for  papers  which 
have  no  existence.  It  would  occur  to  most  persons  to 
.ask  to  see  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  which  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  solicited.  The  people  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
have  been  victimized  by  paying  money  for  a  paper  said 
do  be  published  in  New  York,  which,  and  its  alleged  pub¬ 
lishers,  is  not  to  be  found. 

TELEGRAPH  INSTITUTES. 

We  have  received  so  many  complaints  of  these  concerns 
that  there  must  be  something  rotten  in  those  at  some  west- 
ern  points.  A  correspondent  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Iowa, com¬ 
plains  of  being  swindled  himself  by  one  of  these  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  states  that  many  young  men,  including  crip¬ 
ples,  who  go  there,  get  “  beaten  out  of  ”  their  hard- 
earned  money,  and  asks  us  to  warn  people  against  such 
Institutes.  That  there  are  “Telegraphic  Institutes” 
and  “  Commercial  Colleges  ”  which  promise  much  more 
than  they  can  perform,  seems  very  probable,  but  unless 
our  friend  can  give  us  something  more  definite,  we  can¬ 
not  warn  people  against  the  particular  “Institute”  of 
which  he  complains. 

LOTTERIES 

for  the  present  seem  chiefly  confined  to  Texas.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  magnificent  state,  with  such  won¬ 
derful  capabilities,  and  which  within  a  few  years  has 
made  such  cheering  progress,  should  harbor  these  enter¬ 
prises.  There  are  several  of  them  in  full  blast,  one  of 
which  “The  Texas  Mutual  Benefit  Association”  has  a 
truly  ingenious  plan  for  getting  rid  of  its  tickets.  It 
■sends  a  person  five  tickets  with  a  circular  stating  that  the 
price  is  $2,  but  if  the  one  who  receives  them  does  not 
wish  to  go  $2  on  the  chances,  he  is  advised  to  sell  four 
■of  the  tickets  at  50  cents  each,  and  keep  the  other  for  his 
trouble,  and  this  one  ticket  may  draw  the  capital  prize 
of  $25,000— and  then  again  it  may  not,  no  knowing  what 
may  happen.  The  Texans  talk  about  Yankee  ’cuteness, 
but  this  beats  anything  we  have  known  a  Yankee  to  do. 
The  name  of  the  “secretary”  is  Choate  Somcrby, 
which  printed  in  fac-similie,  looks  at  first  sight  most  un¬ 
fortunately  like  “  Cheat  Sometfody,”  as  one  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  suggests.  The  business  of  selling 

COUNTERFEIT  MONET, 

or  rather  of  pretending  to  do  so,  (for  as  we  have  before 
explained  there  is  no  counterfeit  money  in  the  transac¬ 
tion,  all  the  machinery  being  for  getting  a  hold  on  some 
unfortunate  victim),  seems  to  have  revived  a  little  as 
spring  opens.  It  would  be  amusing  to  us,  who  have  cir¬ 
culars  of  these  chaps  by  the  bushel,  to  see  the  surprise 
of  those  to  whom  such  a  matter  is  entirely  new,  did  we 
not  see  that  their  indignation  at  being  made  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  a  proposition  to  engage  in  dealing  in  “queer” 
was  perfectly  honest.  One  gentleman  in  South  Carolina 
is  careful  to  send  the  envelope  the  circular  came  in,  so 
that  we  may  “  ferret  out  the  scoundrel  if  possible.” 

“  Ferret  out” — why  bless  your  honest  soul,  we  havefon 
the  table  several  other  copies  of  the  self-same  circular, 
printed  on  the  very  same  paper,  with  the  same  type, 
each  of  which  has  a  different  name  attached  to  it.  and 
were  we  to  go  among  our  “  archives  ”  we  could  no  doubt 
produce  the  identical  thing  with  from  25  to  50  different 
names.  ..We  thank  Henry  Woodward  for  offering  a 
little  variety  in  this  line.  Most  of  these  fellows  offer  a 
printed  circular,  and  poorly  printed  too,  or  else  a  litho¬ 
graphed  one,  but  Henry's  circular  is  written,  and  neatly 
too  to  be  in  keeping  with  its  style.  Henry  is  not  one  of 
these  vulgar  fellows  that  talk  about  ‘ ‘counterfeit  money,” 
oh  no,  he  has  only  “goods,”  and  they  are  of  the  “  finest 
quality  ”  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
style  of  circular _ These  so-called 

PURCHASING  AGENCIES 

are  anuisance.  We  say  “so-called,”  because  there  are  in 


New  York,  and  perhaps  other  cities,  respectable  persons 
doing  a  legitimate  business  as  purchasing  agents,  but 
we  refer  to  those  chaps  in  obscure  towns  whose  cata¬ 
logues  and  circulars  give  no  names.  They  offer  traps 
and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  but  often  their  real  end  and 
object  is  to  introduce  improper  and  foolish  books.... 
John  M.  Haven,  of  Mich.,  though  only  16,  is  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  with  such  chaff  as  that  sent  out  by  the 
“  Union  Purchasing  Agency.”  Master  II.  has  no  need 
of  a  book  that  teaches  “  How  to  make  a  girl  fall  in  love 

with  you,”  or  “  how  to  bet  and  always  win.” _ In  the 

medical  line  there  is  unusual  dullness  ;  the  old  things 
seem  to  be  very  quiet  and  new  ones  are  rare. 

THE  DODGES  FOR  SECURING  AGENTS 

for  the  sale  of  quack  medicines  all  over  the  country,  are 
ingenious  and  amusing.  These  fellows  know  that  they 
can  by  mail  reach  all  the  postmasters  in  the  country, 
without  knowing  their  names.  We  have  before  us  a 
circular  to  postmasters,  persuading  them  to  find  an  agent. 
The  medicine  man  wants  a  “local  preacher,”  a  man 
“too  feeble  to  labor”  or  an  “invalid”  to  act  as  his 
agent,  and  to  pay  the  postmaster  for  securing  such,  he 
will  send  him  “  one  dollar's  worth  of  the  medicines,  or  I 
will  send  you  one  gross  of  pens  ” — take  the  pens,  by  all 
means.  Others  are  more  liberal ;  one  chap  offers  the 
person  who  procures  an  agent  20  per  cent  on  all  the 
money  that  agent  may  send  in  during  his  first  year,  and 
to  the  agent  who  will  buy  half  a  gross  of  the  stuff,  he 
sends  a  coat  pattern.— Moral.  The  stuff  itself  must  cost 
precious  little  to  start  with — to  allow  all  these  discounts. 
The  expense  is,  in  any  case,  a  matter  of  bottles  and  labels, 
as  the  filling,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  former  articles, 
can  be  made  very  cheaply. ..  .The  '■Toll-gate”  adver¬ 
tisement  still  appears  in  papers  which  go  into  respecta¬ 
ble  families.  Those  who  send  for  it  get  a  card  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  envelope,  with  a  very  poor  puzzle 
picture  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  advertisement 
of  a  “  Doctor  ”  who  will  for  10c.  send  his  book  on  private 
diseases.  Well,  this  book— which  is  embellished  by  a 
portrait  of  the  author  is  just  a  wonder.  We  thought  we 
had  seen  the  high  pressure  style  of  “  medical  ”  literature 
before,  but  this  “takes  the  rag  off”  of  any  quackery 
that  we  have  seen.  Being  about  matters  that  we  do  not 
care  to  print  here,  we  cannot  show  it  up  as  it  deserves. 
This  book  tells  us— about  a  very  simple  matter— “  no 
doctor  under  heaven  understands  this  but  myself,”  and 
on  through  the  whole  little  closely  printed  pamphlet, 
which  is  designed  to  convince  any  nervous  person  who 
reads  it  that  something  fearful  is  the  matter  with  him, 
and  that  his  only  hope  is  to  send  to  this  Buffalo  quack 
who  treats  patients  by  the  month.  Abbey— how  can 
you— after  publishing  this- book,  run  down  your  brother 
quacks  of  the  “ Bible  House,”  “Howard  Association,” 

“  Retired  Physicians,”  and  all  the  rest,  as  you  do  on 
p.  23?  There  is  said  to  be  honor  among  thieves— are 
quack  doctors  without  that  attribute  ? _ A  correspon¬ 

dent  in  Morgan  Co. .  Ohio,  offers  us  some  interesting  facts 
about  that  ‘‘National  Surgical  Institute.”  We  do  not 
need  to  go  beyond  its  circular  to  form  an  opinion  of  it. 

48  CANCER  PLASTERS, 

and  all  on  one  poor  woman !  A  friend  in  Morrison,  Ill., 
states  that  a  wonderful  cancer  quack  has  been  there 
from  Princeton,  Ill.,  who  has  as  sharp  a  nose  for  cancers 
as  a  pig  has  for  truffles.  This  fellow  took  six  cancers 
out  of  one  unfortunate  woman, .and  finding  so  many 
more,  he  concluded  he  must  take  her  home  with  him  in 
order  to  finish  up  the  job.  He  writes  to  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture's  husband  that  he  has  “got  48  plasters  on  her,”  but 
that’s  just  nothing,  as  he  has  taken  out  over  80  cancers 
from  one  woman,  and  she  lived.  We  are  tempted  to  say 
that  it  is  a  pity  that  the  “Doctor”  did.  Is  there  no 
power  to  stay  those  fiends  who  prowl  about,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  some  “  test  medicine  ”  profess  to  find  cancers  in  any 
one  who  is  weak  enough  to  believe  the  wretch  ?  An 
Italian  friend  of  ours — by  the  way  one  of  the  most  ten¬ 
der-hearted  of  men  in  his  acts,  but  one  of  tbe  most  vio¬ 
lent  in  speech,  considers  hanging  too  good  for  some 
crimes,  and  when  he  hears  of  anything  particularly  atro¬ 
cious  says:  “Boil  them,  boil  ’em  in  oil,  over  a  slow 
fire.”  Perhaps  this  would  be  unnatural  punishment, 
but  this  cancer  quack  should  have  at  least  48  plasters  put 
upon  his  body,  “  where  they  would  do  the  most  good.'' 

Patent  Fences. — “  G.  H.  S.,”  Mason  Co., 
Ill.  There  is  no  necessity  to  pay  a  patent  right  for  the 
construction  of  a  wire  fence  with  pickets  interwoven. 
There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  fences  now  in  use,  and 
not  patented,  from  which  to  choose.  Unfortunately, 
however,  one  does  not  know  to-day  if  the  fence  he  is 
building  may  not  be  patented  to-morrow.  Patents  are 
granted  for  anything  and  everything  of  the  most  trifling 
character,  and  the  patentees  frequently  impose  upon 
public  journals  and  get  their  patents  described  and 
published  as  contrivances  in  common  use.  Farmers  are 
thus  victimized  by  thousands-,  and  a  regular  business  is 
thus  carried  on.  The  remedy  is  for  the  farmers  to  help 
the  agricultural  press  to  procure  a  change  in  the  present 
loose  system  of  granting  patents. 
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Printed  in  18  Color  Shades, 
That  are  Beantifnl,  and 
Charming. 

I— “Up  for  Repairs.” 

The  sister  mending  her  brother’s  torn  clothes, 
will  be  a  fine  ornament  in  any  house. 


II— “Look  Ont.” 

A  maiden  at  a  cascade  in  the  act  of  dashing  wa¬ 
ter  upon  you, — a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition, 
of  this  new  painting. 

Ill— “  Mischief  Brewing.” 

A  country  boy  with  a  “  Jack  o’  lantern,”  which 
he  has  made  out  of  a  pumpkin,  and  he  is  telling 
his  little  sister  of  the  sport  they  will  have  with  it 
by  and  by,  after  nightfall. 

IV— “The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

One  of  the  most  popular  pictures  brought  out  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  (size  14  by  20  inches,)  of 
which  every  home  should  have  a  copy. 


As  long  as  our  supply  holds  out,  we  offer  a  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  above  four  pictures,  to  every 
person  subscribing  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
who  sends,  to  pay  the  cost  of  mounting,  packing, 
and  forwarding  free  by  mail,  viz : 

For  No.  I — only  25  cents  extra,  ‘i  For  mounting, 
For  No.  II.  ...only  25  cents  extra.  packing, 

For  No.  Ill — only  25  cents  extra.  |  and  free 

For  No.  IY _ only  50  cents  extra.  J  delivery. 

That  is,  nothing  for  the  pictures,  and  only  25  or  50 

cents  extra  for  cost  of  mounting,  packing,  and  pay¬ 
ing  postage  or  express.  Any  one  of  these  pictures 
is  richly  worth  the  cost  of  many  subscriptions. 
They  are  beautifully  printed  in  Oil  Colors,  and  have 
the  appearance,  and  indeed  the  value,  of  Oil  Paint¬ 
ings  on  canvas. 

jy  Name  your  choice  when  sending  in  your 
subscription. 

These  Pictures  are  offered  to  all  subscribers 
now  coming  in. 


Five  Stock  tit  tlie  Centennial.-* 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  International  Centen 
nial  Exhibition  will  exhibit  Live  Stock  within  the  months 
of  Sept,  and  Oct.,  1S7G,  as  follows  :  Horses,  mules  and 
asses,  (as  one  class),  from  Sept.  1st  to  15th.  Horned 
Cattle,  (of  all  varieties),  from  Sept.  20:h  to  Oct.  5th. 
Sheep,  swine  and  goats,  (as  one  class),  from  Oct.  10th  to 
25th.  The  Bureau  is  in  daily  receipt  of  applications  for 
space,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  all  who  design  ex¬ 
hibiting,  should  now  make  application,  as  the  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary  must  be  regulated  by  the  actual  demands. 
Inquiries  as  to  regulations  for  admission  of  stock,  etc., 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Philadelphia. 

Basket  Items  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  237. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


A  House  Costing  $2,000. 

BY  S.  B  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

The  plans  published  in  the  March  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  called  out  considerable  correspon¬ 
dence,  indicating  a  general  interest  in  houses  of 
that  character  and  cost.  The  plans  here  given  are 
somewhat  larger,  but  can  be  built  for  very  nearly 


the  same  cost _ file  vat  ion,  (figure  1.) — The 

Front  is  irregular,  having  an  angle,  which  narrows 
the  parts,  supplies  more  vertical  lines,  and  adds  to 
their  length  comparatively.  These  are  important 
features,  imparting  a  graceful  appearance,  and  in¬ 
fluencing  the  entire  character  of  the  house. . .  .The 
angle  affords  ample  room  for  the  Piazza,  which  can 
be  built  for  much  less  cost  than  when  its  three 
sides  are  exposed. — The  next  attractive  features  of 
the  front,  are  the  Bay  Windows  below,  and  double 
windows  above,  with  the  Ballustrade,  and  Hood,  so 
proportioned  and  arranged,  that  they  conform  with 

each  other  with  pleasing  effect . Cellar,  (fig. 

2.)— The  Foundation  Walls  are  of  hard  bricks  laid 
in  mortar,  8  inches  thick,  and  7  feet  high.  In  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  foundation  rests  on  loose  sand, 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  bedding,  laid  4 
inches  below  the  cellar  bottom,  10  inches  wide,  of 
brick,  or  better  of  large  flat  stones.  Still  greater 
care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  bedding  for  the 
chimneys  and  girder  supports,  for  they  sustain  the 
greatest  proportionate  weight,  and  any  settlement 
of  these  parts  will  cause  a  depression  of  the  floors, 
disarranging  the  whole  house,  and  become  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  continuous  source  of  anxiety  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Area  in  the  rear  is  built  of  hard  brick 
and  mortar,  with  blue-stone  steps  and  coping. 
Blue-stone  Sills  are  provided  for  each  of  the  cellar 
Windows - 1’irst  Story,  (fig.  3.)— The  inte¬ 

rior  arrangement  of  the  plan  will  be  appreciated  as 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  room.  The 
Front  Hall  is  wider  than  is  usual  in  houses  of  this 
character.  The  Stairs  are  arranged  with  the 
“quarter  circle”  about  midway  of  their  bight, 
which  brings  the  niche  down  where  it  becomes  an 
important  feature  of  the  hall. — The  three  principal 
rooms,  the  Parlor,  Dining  Boom,  and  Kitchen,  can 


be  entered  from  the  hall.  The  latter  two  rooms 
have  doors  leading  to  the  lobby.  The  Lobby  is 
built  of  4i-incli  tongued  and  grooved  ceiling-boards, 
with  sashes  made  to  swing.  A  Shelf,  11  feet  high, 
and  another  just  above  the  sash,  give  sufficient 
framework  to  fasten  the  center  of  the  boarding; 
the  ends  are  nailed  to  the  sill  and  plate  ;  these 
shelves  will  be  found  useful  for  many  purposes. 
Attached  to  the  lobby,  and  built  with  it,  is  a  good 
sized  Pantry,  (p,)  for  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  The  kitchen  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  Closet  at  the  side 
of  the  chimney,  a  Sink,  with 
small  closet  underneath,  and 
a  direct  communication  to  the 
cellar  stairs  under  the  hall 
stairs.  The  window  in  the 
side  of  the  dining  room  may 
be  omitted,  if  the  house  is  in 
a  village  and  joins  another,  but 
this  is  desirable  to  give  abund¬ 
ant  light  in  this,  which  is 
really  the  living  room  of  the 
family. — The  method  of  lieat- 
ingindieated  in  the  plans  given 
for  March  are  applicable  to  this 
plan  i,,.. .  SecoEiusl  Story, 
(fig.  4.)— The  peculiar  manner 
of  constructing  the  Stairs, 
brings  their  landing  nearly  in 
the  center,  so  that  hall  space 
sufficient  only  for  four  doors 
is  necessary,  leaving  almost 
the  entire  floor  to  be  laid  off 
into  rooms.  The  heavy  lines 
show  the  most  simple  method 
of  dividing  this  story  into  four 
rooms.  Should  another  room 
be  desirable,  it  can  be  taken 
off  from  two  rooms  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.  In  this 
case  another  window  may  be 
inserted  as  indicated.  Every 
one’s  experience  is  that  there 
cannot  be  too  many  closets, 
and  we  nave  added  one  to  every 
room  in  the  house,  except  the 

parlor _ dosssts-aaetioia. 

—The  bill  of  timber  appended 
indicates  a  “regular”  Frame. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  and 
saving,  to  have  the  timber  properly  “laid  out,” 
and  framed  by,  and  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  a  master  mechanic,  so  as  to  be  quickly  and  sub¬ 
stantially  raised.  Four  good  carpenters  would 
easily  frame  all  the  timber  in  this  house  in  2  days, 
and  raise  it  the  next  day.  At  least  one  man  of  well 
known  ability  and  experience  as  a  mechanic  should 
be  with  and  take  charge  of  those  employed  to 
build  a  house.  It  is  not  economical  for  one  about 
to  build  a  home  to  trust  such  work  to  the  caprice  of 
an  inexperienced  man,  who  has  “helped”  arouud 
some  job,  until  he  has  learned  the  name  of  tools, 
but  who  has  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  trade, 
and  could  not  for  his  life  “lay  out”  the  corner 
post  for  a  two  story  house,  yet  is  shrewd  enough  to 
screen  his  deficiencies  by  suggesting  “balloon,” 
or  something  indefinite,  that  requires  little  or  no 
skill.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  localities  remote 
from  cities  or  large  towns,  that  persons  are  obliged 
to  do  with  make-shifts,  to  get  a  home  at  all.  It 
was  such  a  condition  of  things  that  led  the  well 
disposed  pioneer  of  the  west  to  adopt  the  method 
called  “Balloon  framing,”  which  is  really  no  fram¬ 
ing  at  all,  and  required  no  skill  to  get  up  a  kind 
of  home,  acceptable  under  such  circumstances. 
But  wherever  skilled  labor  may  be  had,  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  see  a  gang  of  intelligent  (?)  mechanics 
standing  up  pieces  of  diverse  lengths,  and  prop¬ 
ping  them  in  a  vertical  position  with  rods  running 
every  way  as  braces,  not  one  of  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  until  the  upper  ends  arc  secured  by  ties  of 
some  sort.  A  good  frame  in  a  house  is  equivalent 
to  a  good  constitution  in  a  man,  and  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance;  it  need  not  be  clumsy,  or  overloaded, 
but  should  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  able  to 
stand  alone. ..  .lPsaiBBtiitisr. — The  principal  ob¬ 
ject  in  Painting  should  be  to  protect  and  preserve 


the  materials  used  in  construction,  as  also  to  give  a 
good  appearance.  All  exterior  wood-work,  though 
executed  with  the  greatest  care  and  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  if  left  exposed  to  climatic  in¬ 
fluences  is  very  soon  destroyed.  It  is  economy  to 


use  only  the  best  lead  and  linseed  oil  in  painting  ex¬ 
terior  wood-work.  They  will  outlast  all  other 
compounds,  present  a  better  appearance,  and  in 
the  end  furnish  a  much  better  foundation  for  fu¬ 
ture  painting.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the 
best  materials  and  the  imitations,  for  painting  the 
exterior  of  a  house  built  on  these  plans,  would  not 
exceed  twelve  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  labor  would 
be  just  the  same  in  either  case.  The  first  coat,  or 
“priming”  should  be  put  on  with  the  greatest 
care,  so  as  to  thoroughly  cover  and  close  all  the 
pores  in  the  exposed  surface.  All  window  and  out¬ 
side  door  frames,  corner  boards,  window  caps,  wa¬ 
ter  table,  and  stoop  flooring,  should  be  primed  be¬ 
fore  setting,  especially  their  edges,  where  joinings 


require  to  be  made,  as  it  will  be  the  last  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  do  justice  to  these  parts,  where  moisture  is 
liable  to  collect  and  remain.  When  priming  is 
wrell  done,  it  is  best  to  let  the  building  stand  until 
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thoroughly  dried,  hoth  inside  and  out,  before  add¬ 
ing  the  second  coat.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
that  much  of  the  water  used  in  the  plastering  must 
percolate  through  and  thoroughly  saturate  every 
part  of  a  house.  Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed 
for  this  moisture  to  pass  off,  and  the  whole  house 
to  become  dried  out.... The  nails  should  then  be 
“set,”  which  will  tighten  up  permanently  all  the 
laps  in  the  siding,  after  which  the  work  should  be 
properly  puttied  and  the  second  coat  applied.  Au¬ 
tumn  is  the  best  season  to  paint,  after  the  extreme 
heat  has  passed,  and  insects  have  disappeared  ;  the 
process  of  drying  will  be  slower,  and  more  perfect, 
with  less  waste  by  evaporation,  leaving  a  smooth 
solid  surface.  I  am  often  asked  “  what  color  to 
paint?"  Notwithstanding  much  has  been  said 
against  white  for  outside  painting,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  are  many  cases  where  white  would 
not  be  suitable,  or  thought  of,  yet  I  believe  that  for 
suitability  and  good  taste  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
very  light  colors,  or  pure  white  are  indicated.  I 
have  known  instances  where  much  time  has  been 
spent  to  discover  a  suitable  color  for  a  house,  where 
nearly  all  the  different  pigments  were  drawn  from, 
and  after  much  mixing  and  testing,  the  result  has 
generallj’  been  an  unknown  and  unnamed  shade,  as 
if  everything  depended  on  some  sentimental 
“blending  with  the  back  ground,”  or  in  other 
words,  painting  the  house  out  of  sight.  As  a  rule 


paint  so  as  to  best  reveal  the  true  character  of 
the  building,  and  this  is  best  done  when  the  colors 
afford  the  foundation  for  the  natural  shadows 
that  result  from  the  time  and  actual  projections. 

Cost  :  The  following  items,  prepared  with  care, 
embrace  the  full  bill  of  materials,  and  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  the  construction  of  this  house,  together 
with  their  present  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  : 


57  yards  Excavation,  ^  20c.  per  yard . $11.10 

13, '100  Brick,  furnished  and  laid,  @  $15  1000 .  19.1.00 

500  yards  Lath  and  Plastering,  <$  35c.  per  yard _  175.00 

28  feet  Stone  Stens  and  Coping.  @  40c.  per  foot .  11.20 

16  feet  Stone  Sills,  @  30c.  per  foot .  4.80 

2370  feet  Timber,  @  2Kc.  per  foot .  . .  ..  53.81 

viz.  2  Sills,  4x7  in.  x3!)  ft.  long.  6  Posts,  4x7  in.  x20  ft.  long. 

2  Sills,  4x7  in.  x  22  ft.  long.  2  Ties,  4x6  in.  x  30  ft.  long. 

1  Girt,  4x8  in.  x  16  ft.  long.  2  Ties,  4x6  in.  x  22  ft.  long. 


1  Girt,  4x3  in.  x  8  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.x30ft.  long. 

26  Beams,  3x7  in.  x22  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  23  ft.  l’g. 
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400  Wall  Strips,  2x4  Inches  xl3  feet  long,  ©  16c,  each..  64.00 
200  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  9%  inches,  ©  38c.  each....  76.00 

160  pounds  Tarred  Paper,  ©  5c.  per  lb .  8.00 

128  tongued  and  grooved  Flooring:,  9%  inches,  ©35c  ea  44.80 

110  Hemlock  Boards,  ©  20c.  each . .  2i.Q0 

9%  Squares  of  Tin  Hoofing,  ©  9c.  per  foot. . .  85.50 

120  feet  Cornice,  30c.  per  foot .  .  86.00 

111  feet  Gutter  and  Leader,  10c.  perfoot... . .  11.10 

1  Hay  Window  with  Blinds  (complete) .  75.00 

Materials  in  Stoop,  Lobby,  Balcony,  Hood,  and  Cor¬ 
ner  boards . 78.00 

8  Windows  with  Blinds,  (complete)  ©  $16  each .  128  00 

4  Cellar  Windows,  (complete),  ©  $4  each . .  16  00 

24  D.oors,  (complete),  ©  $10  each .  240.00 

2  Stairs,  (complete) . S0.00 

2  Marble  Mantels  and  4  Pine  Mantles. . . .  75.00 

Base-Boards  and  Shelving .  25.00 

Nail3,  Sink,  and  Pump... . . .  34.00 

Cartage,  average  one  mile....... . 40.00 

Carpenter’s  Labor  (not  included  above) .  250.00 

Painting,  two  coats..  . .  . . . .  100.00 

Extra  for  Girder  Supports,  Grading,  etc .  60.88 


Total  cost  of  materials  and  construction . $2,000.00 


Probably  the  average  cost,  throughout  the  coun¬ 


try,  may  he  a  little  less,  as  brick  and  wood  are 
cheaper  in  most  localities.  Where  necessary  to 
economize  more,  some  saving  may  be  effected  in 
blinds,  stone  steps,  etc.,  but  the  small  additional 
cost  of  these  will  be  amply  repaid  where  it  can  be 
possibly  afforded. 


The  Element  of  Pluck. 


People  in  pecuniary  misfortune,  in  estimating 
their  liabilities  and  resources,  seldom  consider 
among  the  latter  the  element  of  pluck.  The  ten¬ 
dency  with  nearly  all  unfortunates  is  to  magnify 
difficulties,  and  undeiTate  or  wholly  forget  their 
power  to  overcome  them.  A  man  in  good  health, 
with  unsullied  character,  need  fear  no  evil,  nor  be 
robbed  of  his  happiness,  no  matter  how  adversely 
things  may  appear.  If  he  is  heavily  in  debt,  and 
can  satisfy  the  community  that  he  is  straining 
every  nerve  and  appropriating  ail  his  resources 
to  discharge  his  obligations,  there  is  no  danger  of 
his  losing  a  well-earned  reputation,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  cheerful  in  his 
family  and  joyous  in  his  own  heart.  The  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  integrity,  coupled  with  the  approving 
smile  of  the  Father  above,  should  enable  a  man  to 
face  every  foe  and  surmount  every  difficulty.  If 
instead  of  burdensome  debt,  he  is  overtaken  by  fire 
or  flood,  so  that  the  accumulated  comforts  of  years 
are  swept  away  in  an  hour,  he  gains  nothing  by 
sitting  down,  folding  his  arms,  and  weeping  over 
his  misfortune.  “  Up  and  at  it,”  is  a  familiar,  but 
expressive  phrase.  Pluck  is  a  lever  that  upheaves 
difficulties.  Before  a  resolute  man,  the  green  withes 
of  adversity  snap  like  threads  of  tow.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  in  trouble  has  physical  force  to 
execute,  and  mental  clearness  to  plan,  but  behind 
both  he  needs  the  impelling  power  of  pluck.  The 
steam  engine  may  be  ever  so  perfect  and  bright, 
the  engineer  ever  so  competent,  but  both  would  be 
unavailable  to  draw  the  long  line  of  cars  if  steam 
were  lacking.  Pluck  is  to  a  man  what  steam  is  to 
the  railway  train. 

A  farmer,  a  short  time  ago,  came  to  a  well-known 
citizen  for  advice.  He  was  in  low  spirits,  matters 
had  gone  wrong  with  him  through  loans  to  friends, 
and  speculations  outside  of  his  farming  business, 
until  his  debts  became  exceedingly  burdensome. 
Unaccustomed  to  such  interruptions  in  his  hitherto 
unwavering  success,  his  spirits  gave  way.  Brood¬ 
ing  over  his  troubles,  he  became  morose  and 
gloomy.  He  had  no  cheerful  words  for  family  or 
friends.  He  allowed  trifling  causes  to  keep  him 
from  church,  and  instead  of  listening  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  gospel,  he  moped  on  Sundays 
around  his  house  and  barns.  Wherever  he  went  he 
carried  a  “liang-dog  look,”  and  whatever  he  did, 
was  done  feebly,  as  though  strength  and  ambition 
were  both  gone.  In  this  condition  of  things  a 
friend  advised  him  to  open  his  mind  to  the  citizen 
above  mentioned,  whose  long  familiarity  with  tri¬ 
als  made  him  capable  hoth  of  sympathy  and  coun¬ 
sel.  The  conversation  soon  developed  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  owned  a  property  worth  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  that  his  entire  indebtedness  did  not  exceed 
thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  that  his  income  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  outgoes,  including  interest  on  his  in¬ 
debtedness,  by  one  thousand  dollars.  “  Why,” 
said  the  citizen,  “  have  you  been  disheartened  over 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  this  ?  What !  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $17,000,  and  a  net  income  of  $1,000  per  year 
to  apply  to  your  debts,  which  will  grow  less  and 
less  burdensome  as  successive  payments  are  made. 
Why,  my  friend,  thousands  of  poor  fellows  strug¬ 
gling  with  debts  without  any  surplus  income, 
would  be  happy  to  step  into  your  shoes  and  sing 
like  a  lark  over  their  good  fortune.  There  is  but  one 
thing  that  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend,  you 
have  simply  lost  pluck!  Yes!  one  other — profess¬ 
ing  faith  in  a  Divine  Providence,  you  have  also  lost 
trust." — So  after  many  encouraging  words  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen,  he  bid  him  good-bye  with  a 
strong  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  with  the  parting 
words,  “  thank  you,  sir,  I  feel  better.”  And  so  he 
did  ;  his  eyes  were  opened  to  realize  that,  as  in  the 
ease  of  thousands  of  others,  his  troubles  were  im¬ 
aginary.  How  different  the  spirit  of  a  furniture 


dealer  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  entire  property 
above  ground  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  in  a 
single  night.  Three  buildings,  a  stock  of  furniture, 
household  comforts,  wardrobes,  keepsakes,  indeed 
everything,  so  that  morning  found  the  family  dis¬ 
persed  in  friendly  dwellings  with  nothing  saved  but 
the  garments  in  which  they  fled. 

But  see  this  man’s  pluck.  In  answering  a  friend’s 
sympathizing  letter,  he  writes  :  “Your  kind  letter 
of  sympathy  at  our  late  mishap  was  duly  received. 
I  have  so  much  to  tell  I  hardly  know  where  to  be¬ 
gin.  Well,  thank  Providence  we  are  all  well,  in 
excellent  health  and  full  of  pluck.  We  have  al¬ 
most  forgotten  about  it,  and  are  tired  of  talking 
fire,  and  are  on  the  go-ahead  track  only.  In  less 
than  24  hours  we  had  a  store  rented,  and.  com¬ 
menced  to  get  ready  for  a  new  start.  Some  folks 
could  not  understand  how  I  could  take  it  so  coolly, 
and  if  our  loss  had  not  been  so  complete  and  total, 
I  might  have  been  suspected  from  my  coolness 
of  having  a  hand  in  it.  I  have  been  rusting  for 
two  years,  my  son  ran  the  business,  while  I  did  the 
playing.  But  now  the  rust  is  pretty  well  rubbed 
off,  and  I  am  about  as  bright  as  ten  years  ago.” 
To  any  one  in  pecuniary  distress,  let  me  suggest 
that  the  way  out  of  difficulties  is  not  by  hang-dog- 
ged-ness,  but  pluck.  C.  C.  N. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming.— VI. 

By  Proe.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown ,  Conn. 


How  Science  is  Savin*  Money  and  Increasing 
the  Profits  of  Farming— The  Proper  Time 
for  Harvesting  Hay  and  Clover. 

“  Haying  time  ”  is  close  at  hand,  and  will  bring 
with  it  an  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  some 
principles  brought  out  in  previous  chapters.  And 
while  we  need  Experiment  Stations  of  our  own  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  these  principles,  yet  the 
recent  investigations  at  the  European  Stations 
have  yielded  results  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  hay  and  clover,  depends 
lsf,  upon  the  Feeding  Value  of  the  crop  gathered  ; 
— 2nd,  upon  the  value  of  the  after-growth  3 d, 
upon  the  value  of  the  roots  and  stubble  left  to 
enrich  the  soil  for  another  crop. 

The  Feeding  Value  depends :  First,  upon  the 
quantity  gathered,  and  Second,  upon  the  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  nutritive  material  it  contains. — 
To  obtain  some  definite  knowledge  concerning 
these  points,  Dr.  Wagner,  director  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Darmstadt,  selected  a  portion  of 
a  field  of  red  clover,  where  the  growth  was  uni¬ 
form,  and  measured  three  plots,  eacli  containing 
about  2,300  square  feet,  (.81  square  rods),  numbering 
them  I,  II,  III.  On  May  22nd,  just  before  the  clo¬ 
ver  began  to  blossom,  plot  I  was  mowed,  yielding 
85  lbs.  of  cured  hay.  June  13th,  when  in  full  blos¬ 
som,  plot  II  was  mowed,  with  a  yield  of  114  lhs.  of 
dry  hay.  July  1st,  near  the  end  of  blossoming, 
plot  III  was  £ut,  and  128  lbs.  of  dry  hay  obtained. 
The  gain  in  40  days,  May  22  to  July  1,  on  81 
square  rods,  was  43  lbs.,  or  about  800  lbs.  per  acre. 

But  did  the  increase  of  feeding  value  correspond 
to  the  gain  in  weight  ?  To  answer  this,  Dr.  Wagner 
carefully  analyzed  the  several  cuttings,  and  found 
that,  as  is  always  the  ease,  the  young  succulent 
clover  was  rich  in  albuminoids,  and  contained  but 
little  crude  fiber.  But  as  R  grew  older,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  albuminoids  (nitrogen)  decreased,  while 
the  crude  fiber  as  constantly  increased. 


Table  T. 

I. — Cut  May  22. 

II. — Cut  Junk  IS. 

III. — Cut  July  1. 

Yield  of  Cured 
Hay. 

Organic  Sub¬ 
stance  in  the 
Hay. 

The.  Organic  Sub¬ 
stance  qf  the  Hay 
contained 

s® 

■So 

<*>  . 

^  5- 

.  4 
vc* 

< 

lbs. 

Ibs. 

!b8. 

ibe. 

ibs. 

I.— Just  before  blossom... . 

85 

64.2 

11.8 

21.9 

30.6 

II.— In  full  briBsom . 

114 

90.5 

12.2 

36.4 

41.9 

III.— Toward  end  of  blossom 

128 

100.2 

12.8 

42.8 

46.9 

Let  us  study  this  table  carefully.  We  have  pre¬ 
viously  learned  that  the  albuminoids  (3d  column) 
are  the  most  valuable,  and  the  crude  fiber  the  least 
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valuable  part  of  the  food.  In  40  days  the  amount 
of  organic  substance  increased  from  64  to  100  lbs. — 
just  36  lbs.  But  in  this  there  was  a  gain  of  only 
1  lb.  of  albuminoids,  while  the  crude  liber  increas¬ 
ed  about  21  lbs.,  or  nearly  doubled.  And  during 
the  last  19  days  (June  13  to  July  1)  there  was  hard¬ 
ly  any  gain  of  albuminoids,  although  the  crude 
fiber  increased  61  lbs.,  and  other  carbo-hydrates 
5  lbs.  These  figures  show  most  clearly  that  the 
older  growth  was  far  less  valuable  as  compared 
with  the  younger,  than  the  increased  weight  of  43 
lbs.  would  imply.  Dr.  ¥/agner  calculated  the 
money  value  of  these  crops, as  based  upon  the  nutri¬ 
tive  values  of  the  albuminoids  and  carbo-hydrates 
which  each  contained.  Here  are  his  figures : 
Table  8.— Clover  Hat.  Value. 

I.— Cut  just  before  blossoming _  85  Its.  72  cents. 

II.— Cut  in  full  blossom . 114  tbs.  $1.05  cents. 

III.— Cut  near  ond  of  blossom. . 128  a>s.  94  cents. 

However  theoretical  these  calculations  may  seem, 
they  are  doubtless  not  far  out  of  the  way  as  an 
expression  of  the  relative  values  of  the  crop  at  the 
different  cuttings.  We  may  illustrate  this  very 
cleat  ly  by  another  consideration  which  we  have 
previously  discussed,  namely,  the  digestibility  of  the 
different  crops.  How  much  of  the  material  of 
these  different  crops  would  animals  which  consume 
them  actually  digest ,  and  make  over  in  flesh,  fat, 
milk,  etc.,  or  utilize  in  other  ways  in  their  bodies  ? 
Some  experiments  by  Dr.  Wolff,  of  the  Station  at 
Hohenheim,  will  aid  us  in  answering  this  question. 

Four  different  portions  of  a  clover  field  were 
mowed  at  as  many  different  times,  and  the  hay  fed 
to  sheep.  Four  experiments,  with  hay  of  different 
degrees  of  maturity,  were  thus  made.  During  each 
the  hay  consumed  by  the  animals,  and  the  excre¬ 
ment  voided,  were  carefully  weighed  and  analyzed. 
Thus  the  proportions  of  each  crop  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  digested,  were  learned.  Below  are  the  results  : 


Table  9. 


Out  of  every  irO  lbs.  of  the 
following  substances  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  clover  cut  at  the.  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  the  animals 
digested  the  number  of  pounds 
set  under  each,  viz.  : 


Time  of  Cutting  the 
Clover. 

Organic 

Substance. 

la 

ss 

Crude 

Fiber. 

Fat  or 
Oils. 

Ollier 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

tbs. 

74. 

tbs. 

74. 

lbs. 

60. 

Ibs. 

65.2 

Tbs. 

82.7 

In  beginning  of  blossom . 

68. 

76.1 

53. 

67. 

74.5 

In  full  blossom. . 

63.9 

64. S 

49.7 

61.2 

71.8 

Near  end  of  blossom . 

5S.3 

58.6 

38.8 

41.5 

70.7 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  every  100  lbs.  of  or¬ 
ganic  substance  in  the  young  clover,  the  animals 
digested  75  lbs.,  or  nearly  three-fourths.  As  the 
clover  grew  older,  it  became  less  and  less  digest¬ 
ible,  until  in  the  most  mature  crop  only  581  lbs.,  or 
little  over  one  half,  was  digested.  Taking  the 
several  ingredients  of  the  organic  substance  sepa¬ 
rately,  we  find  a  similar  decrease  in  digestibility 
as  the  plant  matures.  From  every  100  lbs.  of  al¬ 
buminoids  the  animals  digested  in  the  youngest 
clover  74,  and  in  the  oldest  only  5St  lbs.  The 
amount  of  crude  fiber  digested  falls  in  like  manner 
from  00  to  39  per  cent. — Remember  that  all  which 
was  not  digested  was  passed  off  as  excrement.  It 
was  worthless  for  nutrition,  and  v/Ss  useful  only 
as  manure.  The  youngest  clover  was  nearly  as 
digestible  as  meal  or  potatoes,  while  the  oldest  was 
but  little  more  digestible  than  straw. 

Now  apply  these  results  to  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
Wagner,  in  Table  7,  above.  The  85  lbs.  of  hay  of 
Plot  I,  cut  just  before  the  beginning  of  blossom, 
contained  64'/j  lbs.  of  organic  substance.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Table  9,  74  per  cent  of  this,  or  471  lbs.,  would 
be  digestible.  Comparing  the  other  items  in  Tables 
7  and  9,  we  have  the  following  results  of  Dr.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  crops  of  clover : 
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To  every  one  having  grass  or  clover  to  harvest, 
such  facts  as  these  are  very  important.  From  May 
22d  (I)  to  June  13th  (II),  there  was  an  increase  of 
29  lbs.  of  hay,  including  26  lbs.  of  organic  sub¬ 


stance.  The  digestibility,  however,  decreased  from 
74  to  68  per  cent  during  this  time,  so  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  gain  of  nutritive  material  was  (614- — 474)  14  lbs. 
But  from  June  13th  (II)  to  July  1st  (III),  while 
there  was  a  gain  of  14  lbs.  of  hay  and  114  lbs.  of 
organic  substance,  the  digestibility  decreased  10 
per  cent,  so  that  there  was  not  a  gain,  but  an  actual 
loss  of  (614 — 594)  24  lbs.  of  nutritive  material. 
This  makes  a  had  showing  for  the  older  crops,  but 
the  case  is,  in  fact,  still  worse.  Table  7  tells  us 
that  the  earlier  crops  contain  the  largest  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  albuminoids,  and  Table  9  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  these  is  digestible  in  the  younger 
clover.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  digestible  material 
is  richer  in  nitrogen,  and  hence  worth  more  pound 
for  pound  in  the  younger  than  the  older  crops. 

We  are  then  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as 
the  feeding  value  of  the  crop  is  concerned,  the  most 
profitable  time  for  harvesting  clover  is  a  little  before 
the  period  of  full  blossom. 

The  experiments  upon  other  grasses  have  not 
been  as  extensive,  but  so  far  as  they  have  been 
made,  as  well  as  from  analogy,  we  may  adopt  the 
same  conclusions.  And  these  results  obtained  by 
positive  science,  correspond  with  the  experience 
of  the  most  observing,  intelligent,  practical  men. 

Another  question  of  considerable  importance 
must  be  considered.  If  the  grass  cut  20  days  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  blossoming  is  then  at  its  highest 
feeding  value,  by  cutting  it  thus  early,  we  have  20 
days  more  for  the  aftergrowth,  and  this  too  at  the 
period  before  the  dryest,  parching  weather  arrives. 
It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  much  larger  growth 
of  aftermath  than  if  the  first  cutting  was  delayed. 
We  have  not  space  to  go  into  details,  or  to  give  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  point.  They  are  hardly  needed. 

One  objection,  if  not  the  only  one,  to  early  cut¬ 
ting  of  clover  especially,  may  be  named,  viz. : 
clover  roots  gather  much  organic  matter  which 
enriches  the  soil  for  other  crops,  even  when  the 
clover  itself  is  mowed  for  fodder.  Experiment  and 
observation  seem  to  show  that  these  roots  continue 
to  develop  and  enlarge  up  to  the  full  maturity  Of 
blossoming  and  seed — gathering  an  increasing 
amount  of  fertilizing  material.  When,  therefore, 
the  clover  stubble  is  to  be  plowed  under  for  other 
crops,  the  loss  from  later  mowing  is  partly  made 
up  in  the  increase  of  roots  and  stubble.  How  much 
account  is  to  be  made  of  this,  we  have,  as  yet,  not 
sufficient  experiments  and  investigations  to  decide. 


Bee  Notes. 

BY  M,  QUINSY,  ST.  JOHNSVILT.E,  N.  Y. 


Queen  bees  need  a  full  development  as  well  as  cattle. 
Much  discussion  has  been  had  relative  to  rearing  queens 
in  full  stocks,  or  in  small  nuclei  ;  some  claiming  that  a 
full  stock  is  the  most  natural.  It  will  not  be  discussed 
here,  further  than  to  say  that  a  full  supply  of  nutriment 
is  required  to  rear  good  queens  ;  usually  the  least  trouble 
and  expense,  where  many  queens  are  to  he  reared,  is  to 
make  a  little  box  to  represent  a  movable-comb  hive. 
Combs  of  full  size  of  hive  can  be  used  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  ,  the  size  makes  but  little  difference,  if  there  are 
nurse  bees  enough.  It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  had 
designed  especially  to  facilitate  the  increase  of  the  best 
stock.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  queens  provided, 
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Among  the  domestic  animals,  we  have  various  grades 
of  improvement.  Among  horses  and  cattle,  the  various 
breeders  find  points  in  each  grade  that  they  wish  to  prop¬ 
agate  for  some  particular  purpose.  They  select  parents 
that  have  points  that  they  expect  to  find  in  their  off¬ 
spring.  The  beautiful  Durham  is  not  expected  from  the 
wild  race  of  the  tropics.  Among  bees,  the  beautiful  and 
amiable  Italian  is  not  expected  from  the  black,  vicious, 
and  often  more  indolent  native.  Both  varieties  may 
have  some  traits  that  it  is  desirable  to  propagate,  while 
both  have  some  which  might  be  advantageously  left  out. 

miiMf 

Fig.  1. — THE  BROOD  CUT  OUT. 

One  stock  may  possess  vigor  and  industrious  habits,  and 
a  disposition  to  resent  any  measure  that  seems  to  them 
an  approach  to  robbing  them  of  their  stores.  Another 
may  bo  too  indolent  to  collect  much,  and  lack  energy  to 
protect  what  they  have.  Accumulation  of  stores  is  what 
is  usually  wanted.  If  industrious  habits  and  a  mild  dis¬ 
position  are  found  combined,  that  is  the  breed  lo  propa¬ 
gate  from.  With  most  of  us  these  traits  arc  only  ascer¬ 
tained  by  close  and  attentive  observation.  Thirty  3rears 
ago  an  old  lady,  when  asked  to  fix  a  price  for  one  of  her 
colonies,  replied  that  she  had  smarter  bees  than  any  one 
else,  they  swarmed  early  and  often  ;  she  had  probably 
discovered  a  fact,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to  any 
cause.  What  is  there  to  prevent  changing  all  our  stocks 
into  the  best  in  one  summer,  if  all  the  queens  are  select¬ 
ed  from  such  only  f  It  is  time  this  point  received  atten¬ 
tion.  In  rearing  cattle,  it  will  not  do  to  check  the 
growth  by  an  insufficiency,  or  an  inferior  quality  of  food. 


Fig.  2.— THE  BROOD  FIXED  IN  THE  COMB. 

when  a  swarm  issues  naturally,  it  is  so  arranged  that  they 
can  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Eggs  of  a  fertile 
queen  are  of  two  kinds— one  produces  males,  the  other 
females.  Means  of  deciding  which  will  produce  drones, 
and  which  workers,  are  given  to  all  observers,  as  one 
kind  is  deposited  in  worker  cells,  the  other  in  drono 
cells.  Whether  the  act  of  depositing  the  egg  in  the  large 
or  small  cell  decides  the  sex  or  not,  will  not  now  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  eggs  deposited  in 
worker  cells  that  ordinarily  would  produce  workers,  can 
be. converted  into  queens.  When  young  bees  not  many 
days  old,  are  destitute  of  a  queen,  and  are  provided  with 
eggs,  or  young  brood,  in  season,  they  at  once  proceed  to 
provide  one  or  more.  It  is  well  to  wait,  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  raise  queens,  until  there  is  a  prospect  of 
diones  hatching,  as  soon,  at  least,  as  the  queens  do.  If 
bees  to  commence  with  can  he  procured  a  half  mile 
away,  it  is  better.  Get  a  quart  or  thereabouts.  Now, 
from  the  stock  you  wish  to  breed  from,  take  a  piece 
of  comb  containing  brood.  It  is  better  to  get  it  all 
of  one  age.  The  first  or  second  day  after  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  is  best.  Takeout  the  comb  containing  brood, 
and  hold  it  so  that  the  light  shines  directly  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cells.  Find  a  spot  where  the  eggs  are  just 
hatched.  Take  such  ;  as  queens  will  mature  from  them 
a  little  sooner  than  from  eggs  just  laid.  The  larval  that 
have  been  fed  too  long  as  workers,  can  not  he  so  well 
developed  into  queens  by  nursing.  New  comb  is  better 
than  old.  If  old  and  tough,  cut  off  half  the  length  of  the 
cells  with  a  knife.  Cut  out  a  piece  the  shape  of  fig.  1, 
3  or  4  inches  long,  by  )<(  an  inch  wide.  Then  cut  from  a 
larger  piece— let  it  he  clean — a  place  that  this  will  just 
fit.  Give  an  inch  space  under  it,  in  the  shape  shown  in 
fig  2.  Let  the  piece  of  brood  he  crowded  in  firm  enough 
to  hold  a  few  hours,  until  the  hoes  weld  it  fast.  Combs 
should  contain  abundant  honey  for  several  days.  If  bees 
to  raise  the  queens  are  to  be  taken  from  the  home  yard, 
they  should  he  mostly  young,  if  possible.  Go  to  a  strong 
stock  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  most  of  the  old 
ones  are  out.  to  work,  raise  out  a  comb  or  two,  and  shake 
or  brush  the  bees  into  a  box,  made  with  joints  close 
enough  to  keep  them  when  (lie  lid  is  on.  Young  bees 
will  not  be  apt  to  fly.  Have  a  little  piece  of  wire  clotii 
one  side  somewhere,  in  hot  weather,  for  ventilation. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  bottom, of  the  box,  in  which  the 
combs  with  the  brood  ready  for  the  bees,  are  to  he  put, 
and  one  to  match  in  the  top  of  the  one  with  bees.  Open 
both  and  set  the  two  together,  and  the  bees  will  creep 
into  tiie  upper  one  with  combs  and  brood.  Keep  con¬ 
fined  for  thirty-six  hours  or  more,  when  they  may  ho 
allowed  to  fly  out  from  the  stand  they  are  to  occupy. 
More  than  one  piece  of  brood  can  he  put  in  the  samo 
comb,  if  many  arc  wanted,  and  there  are  bees  enough  to 
take  the  proper  care  of  it  all.  If  brood  that  is  taken  for 
queens,  is  not  over  two  days  old  from  the  egg,  a  queen 
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can  not  be  matured  from  it  in  less  than  ten  days.  When 
the  first  one  matures  and  comes  out  of  the  cell,  she  makes 
it  her  business  to  look  up  other  queen  cells  the  first  thing, 
and  destroy  every  competitor.  If  the  beekeeper  wishes 
more  than  one  queen,  the  extra  cells  may  be  cut  out  before 
any  hatch— leaving  one.  Put  those  taken  out  in  their  natur¬ 
al  position  in  a  box,  prepared  as  for  brood,  using  cell  in¬ 
stead  of  brood.  Manage  as  before,  and  a  gain  of  several 
days  is  obtained.  As  many  as  there  are  cells  can  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Care  is  needed  not  to  bruise  the  cells,  or  turn 
them  over  roughly.  The  queens  inside  may  be  very 
tender,  and  rough  handling  may  kill  them.  When 
combs  of  full  size  of  hive  are  used,  instead  of  small 
ones,  a  little  more  care  is  needed  to  keep  warm, 
etc.  There  will  be  this  advantage  in  large  combs.  The 
queen  can  be  established  in  a  full  colony,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  in  transferring  her.  When  she  is  once  estab¬ 
lished,  and  begins  to  lay,  go  to  a  hive  that  is  well  filled 
with  bees,  and  has  several  combs  well  filled  with  sealed 
brood  that  needs  no  further  nursing,  take  one  or  two, 
shake  off  the  bees,  and  put  them  in  with  the  young 
queen.  No  fighting  will  occur  with  the  young  bees  as 
they  hatch.  More  combs  may  be  added  until  it  is 
thought  to  be  strong  enough,  with  what  they  will  rear  of 
their  own.  When  an  increase  of  colonies  is  desired, 
instead  of  surplus  honey,  they  can  be  increased  faster  in 
in  this  way,  than  in  any  other.  New  colonies  can  be 
made  to  assist  others  long  before  the  summer  is  through, 
when  managed  properly.  Remember  it  is  best  to  have 
all  colonies  strong,  by  having  others  to  assist  when 
necessary.  Do  not  allow  bees  to  sit  outside  and  do 
nothing  for  want  of  room  in  the  hive  to  store  their 
gatherings.  If  no  room  can  be  given  for  boxes  for  sur¬ 
plus,  or  combs  to  hold  honey  for  extracting,  it  is  best  to 
add  to  the  number  of  colonies.  Continue  to  examine 
into  the  exact  state  of  every  hive. 
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Ogdon  Farm  Papers.— Ho.  64. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 


Referring  to  the  ventilation  of  a  liquid  manure 
vat  described  in  Ogden  Farm  Paper,  No.  62,  Mr.  J. 
Wilkinson,  of  Baltimore,  makes  the  very  good  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  vat  be  ventilated,  (where  the  lay  of 
the  land  will  allow),  through  an  underground  tile 
drain-pipe  of  large  size.  In  this  case  a  small  open¬ 
ing  in  the  covering  of  the  vat  will  be  sufficient,  and 
the  pipe  should  lead  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vat 
well  above  the  water  level,  to  some  point  sufficiently 
distant  to  discharge  the  emanations  where  they  will 
do  no  harm,  and  enough  lower  than  its  starting- 
point  in  the  vat  to  secure  the  down-hill  flow'  of  the 
heavier  and  cooler  air  ;  if  the  drain  is  placed  three 
feet  underground,  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  that  it  will 
be  sufficiently  cool  for  the  air  in  warm  weather  to 
maintain  a  constant  flow  towards  its  lower  end. 
By  this  arrangement  fresh  air  will  constantly  be 
drawn  in  at  the  surface  of  the  vat,  and  the  foul  air 
from  the  manure  will  flow  out  through  the  pipe. 
To  prevent  Opposing  winds  from  interfering  witli 
this  flow,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  shielded  against  any  direct  blast.  I  have 
never  tried  this  plan,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  work  satisfactorily.  Mr.  W.  accompa¬ 
nies  his  letter  with  a  diagram  showing  his  method 
for  collecting  surface  water  for  storage  during 
drouth,  so  that  the  rainfall  on  a  large  area  can  be 
conducted  to  the  central  pond  or  reservoir  without 
danger  of  washing  away  the  earth  by  accumulating 
in  too  strong  a  flow'  at  any  point.  The  principle  is 
simple,  and  will  be  applicable  in  a  great  many  cases 
where  the  question  of  water-storage  in  dry  weather 
is  the  most  important  one  connected  with  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  stock.  It  is  simply  to  arrange  shallow  sur¬ 
face-gutters,  (which  may  be  sodded,  and  which  will 
form  no  obstruction  to  the  mowing-machine),  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  one  shall  accumulate  the 
water  of  only  a  limited  area,  each  running  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  others  to  the  central  reservoir. 
The  areas  drained  by  all  of  these  being  equal,  all 
will  carry  an  equal  amount  of  water,  and  with  a 
little  care  in  adjusting  their  fall,  none  will  at  any 
point  have  a  sufficiently  rapid  flow  to  wash  away 
the  surface.  The  area  drained  may  be  steep  or  of 
gentle  slope,  according  to  circumstances,  but  when 
the  water  has  accumulated  in  the  gutter,  it  should 
be  carried  at  such  an  angle  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground  as  will  prevent  its  getting  up  too  much 
II  the  incliiiatjog  Of  the  gutters  is  slight 


enough,  the  system  may  be  used  for  collecting  wa¬ 
ter  even  from  plowed  ground. 


G.  B.  S.,  Amelia  Court  House,  Va.,  describes  a 
large  tract  of  flat  ground  of  excellent  quality  which 
is  frequently  flooded  by  the  rise  of  a  creek  running 
through  it,  and  of  branches  which  come  in  from 
the  surrounding  hills.  Much  of  the  land  is  soft, 
some  of  it  is  underlaid  by  quicksand,  and  the  out¬ 
let  is  not  low  enough  for  satisfactory  drainage  by 
open  ditches.  lie  asks  how  he  shall  arrange  for  its 
drainage  with  tiles.  I  have  not  generally  found 
that  large  areas  of  this  sort,  having  an  insufficient 
outlet,  are  made  satisfactory  by  tile  drainage,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  tile-drains  are  long.  Soil  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  often  very  silty,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give 
enough  fall  to  keep  up  a  regular  flow  that  will  car¬ 
ry  the  silt  to  the  outlet.  If  tiles  are  to  be  used  at 
all,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  only  for  short 
branches,  each  with  its  independent  outlet  into  an 
open  ditch,  the  mouth  of  each  being  protected 
against  vermin  and  against  the  action  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  ditch — all  of  which  requires  watching, 
and  is  somewhat  troublesome.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  money  that  such  drainage  costs  would  be  spent 
to  better  advantage  in  the  improvement  of  higher- 
lying  land,  but  there  is  a  method  by  which  these 
large  low  meadows  may  be  drained,  and  the  cost  of 
which,  if  the  land  is  of  good  quality,  will  not  be 
very  great,  and  will  be  well  repaid ;  that  is,  the 
system  that  is  in  universal  use  in  Hollaud.  The 
land  to  be  cultivated  should  be  separated  by  dykes 
or  embankments  from  the  sources  of  external 
water,  and  should  then  be  artificially  pumped  out 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  secure  the  easy  drainage  of 
the  soil  by  tiles  or  by  open  ditches.  In  alluvial 
ground,  such  as  my  correspondent  describes,  depth 
of  outlet  is  the  chief  tiling  needed ;  this  being  se¬ 
cured,  drains  at  quite  distant  intervals  will  keep  the 
land  dry  enough,  perhaps  even  fifty  or  one  hundred 
feet  apart.  The  water  is  to  be  removed  in  such 
cases  by  a  pumping-wheel  or  by  the  Archimedian 
screw,  either  of  which  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed,  and  can  be  worked  by  a  small  wind¬ 
mill,  or,  in  such  a  case  as  that  described  to  me,  by 
the  water-power  of  the  creek  running  through  the 
land.  The  details  for  the  work  cannot  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  and  they 
would  vary  for  each  case  to  be  considered,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  in  every  6tate 
that  may  be  easily  reclaimed  by  this  system,  and 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  any  other 
that  I  know. 


Tlie  same  writer  has  found  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  deep-cans  of  milk  at  a  low  enough  temperature, 
and  has  thought  of  surrounding  them  with  dry 
earth  as  a  cooling  medium.  This  would  hardly  be 
satisfactory.  Earth,  as  he  proposes  to  use  it,  would 
not  be  rapid  enough  in  its  action,  nor  would  it 
probably  reduce  the  temperature  sufficiently.  But 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  cooling  with  water. 
If  there  is  no  spring  or  well  available,  a  small,  deep 
cistern  will  answer  a  perfectly  good  purpose.  The 
water  may  be  pumped  with  a  very  small  windmill, 
one  costing  less  than  8100,  and  kept  flowing  in  a 
small  stream  into  the  vat,  the  contents  of  which 
should  be  not  much  greater  than  is  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  cans  to  be  used.  The  overflow 
from  this  vat  should  run  directly  back  into  the  cis¬ 
tern,  so  that  there  shall  be,  when  the  wind  blows,  a 
constant  circulation  of  water  coming  from  deep  in 
the  ground,  where  it  will  be  as  cool  as  ordinary 
well  water.  The  same  water  being  used  over  and 
over,  no  considerable  amount  will  be  needed,  but 
the  deeper  the  cistern  is  made  and  the  narrower,  so 
as  to  have  a  good  proportion  of  its  water  in  contact 
with  its  walls,  the  cooler  will  it  be.  The  suction- 
pipe  should  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cistern. 

Mr.  S.  asks  advice  about  a  Jersey  cow,  whose 
milk  has  such  a  strong  flavor  as  to  be  disagreeable, 
and  to  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  butter  of  his  whole 
dairy.  My  advice  in  such  a  case  would  be  brief : 
get  her  into  the  beef  barrel  as  early  as  convenient. 


Much  has  been  said  about  an  experiment  made 
by  Mr.  Linus  W.  Miller,  of  Chautauqua  County, 
New  fork,  in  keeping  his  dry  cows  two  winters  in 


succession  on  a  diet  of  three  quarts  of  corn-meal 
per  day,  without  bry,  straw,  roots,  or  any  other 
food.  I  have  watched  this  experiment  with  some 
care  since  it  firs';  came  into  notice,  but  without 
much  confidence  that  it  would  be  continued  so 
long  as  it  has  been,  or  that  it  would  result  so  well 
as  in  Mr.  Miller’s  case  it  seems  to  have  done.  His 
statements  seem  to  be  well  endorsed,  and  he  claims 
that  his  cattle  hp.ye  been  kept  in  perfectly  good 
condition,  and  have  come  out  in  the  spring  rather 
better  than  usual,  as  shown  by  their  general  condi¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  from  his 
cheese  factory  show  an  increase  of  milk  over  pre¬ 
vious  years.  I  supposed  that  the.  result  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  would  be  a  diseased  condition  of  those 
parts  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  cows  which  are 
intended  to  deal  with  coarse  and  rough  forage,  and 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature — and  thus  far  under 
conditions  of  domestication — are  kept  constantly 
at  work  ;  but  the  cows  in  this  experiment  seem  to 
have  come  through  two  seasons  without  having 
their  cud-forming  and  cud-chewing  capacity  at  all 
diminished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  same  direction,  for  certainly  if  we 
can  keep  ordinary-sized  cows  in  good  condition, 
through  the  winter  season  at  the  cost  of  only  three 
quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day,  we  shall  have  gained 
a  very  great  point.  I  cannot  try  6uch  experiments, 
as  my  cow's  are  all  thoroughbred  breeding  animals, 
and  too  valuable  to  tamper  with  ;  the  experiment 
would  involve  not  only  the  question  of  the  cow’s 
health,  but  the  character  of  the  progeny,  which  is 
very  important.  Those  whose  cows  bear  calves 
only  that  they  may  give  milk,  might  try  it  with  very 
little  risk,  and  with  a  very  good  prospect  of  econo¬ 
my  in  their  winter  feeding  operations.  If  I  were 
going  to  advise  in  this  matter,  I  should  say  that, 
Mr.  Miller’s  experiment  having  succeeded,  it  would 
be  wise  for  all  situated  as  he  was,  to  feed  three 
quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  five  pounds  of  cut  hay,  making  a  compromise 
between  the  two  systems  without  entirely  losing 
the  benefits  of  either.  In  this  case,  supposing  a 
cow  to  consume  twenty  pounds  of  hay  a  day  as  or¬ 
dinarily  kept,  the  saving  would  be  the  difference  of 
value  between  fifteen  pounds  of  hay  and  a  little 
more  than  five  pounds  of  corn-meal. 

Mr.  Miller’s  theory  is,  that  the  action  of  the  first 
three  stomachs  of  the  cow  is  not  essential  to  her 
health,  but  is  only  nature’s  way  of  enabling  her  to 
macerate  and  grind  the  coarse  and  bulky  food  that 
she  finds  in  a  wild  state ;  and  that  it  is  as  legitimate 
for  man  to  substitute  for  this  expensive  style  of 
preparation,  (expensive  because  it  requires  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  cow’s 
system),  the  preparation  of  the  more  concentrated 
kinds  of  vegetable  food  by  the  cheaper  means  of 
artificial  grinding. 


A  correspondent  in  Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  asks  :  “  What 
is  my  Jersey  cow  worth  ?  ”  He  says  an  ordinary 
cow,  giving  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  day  of 
butter  worth  thirty  cents  per  pound,  barely  pays 
for  her  keeping.  His  cow,  (seven-eighths  Jersey), 
gives  II  lbs.  per  day  worth  45  cents  per  lb.  He  says . 
that  in  his  experience  this  proportion  of  product  . 
would  hold  good  throughout  the  year.  He  finds- 
by  his  record  that  his  native,  cow  in  winter  with  4 
quarts  of  meal  and  4  quarts  of  bran  per  day  con- 
sumes  20  lbs.  12  oz.  of  coarse  feed  daily,  while 
the  Jersey  with  the  same  grain,  requires  but  9  lbs. 
12  oz.  of  coarse  feed  per  day,  or  a  daily  saving  of 
11  lbs.  of  hay,  worth  last  winter  one  cent  per  lb. 
He  thinks  that  the  answer  depends  on  an  “if,”  if 
the  common  cow  pays  for  her  keeping ,  then  his  Jersey 
is  worth  a  great  price.  That  she  does  pay  for  her 
keeping  may  well  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Jersey 
cow,  as  he  describes  her,  is  very  profitable,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  To  answer  his  question  directly, 
and  say  ho;v  much  the  animal  is  worth,  would  be 
impossible,  but  there  certainly  can  be  no  compari¬ 
son  between  her  value  and  that  of  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mal  described.  He  gives  the  following  on  feeding, 
which  agrees  with  my  own  opinion  based  on  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation  :  “  For  milk,  wo  would  feed 
hay  and  bran  ;  for  butter,  we  would  feed  corn-fod¬ 
der  or  meal.  Corn-meal  has  always  reduced  the 
flow  of  milk;  but  jpcreagefl  the  awouat  of  butter ; 
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corn-fodder  produced  about  the  same  effect.  Would 
prefer  corn-fodder  as  a  steady  feed  to  hay.  Yellow 
corn-meal  will  color  butter  much  better  than  white 
meal.  Early-sown  rye  makes  excellent  winter  pas¬ 
turage,  and  is  very  profitable,  but  the  best  fall  and 
early  winter  feed  is  sorghum  planted  thickly  in 
drills.”  (This  last  sentence  applies  to  hot  climates.) 

I  have  recently  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Edward  Bur¬ 
nett,  of  Soulhborougli,  Mass.,  to  whose  operations 
I  have  before  referred  in  these  papers.  lie  has 
adopted  in  his  operations  the  only  system  that  now 
seems  to  me  consistent  with  profitable  farming  in 
the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country,  that  is,  the 
principle  that  the  way  to  make  up  for  poor  soil  and 
an  expensive  system  of  cultivation,  both  of  which 
help  to  cut  us  down  in  our  competition  with  the 
west,  is  to  produce  special  articles  of  first-rate  qual¬ 
ity ,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  extraordinary  prices 
for  what  suits  their  fancy.  Mr.  Burnett  is  a  large 
producer  of  butter,  for  which  he  gets  a  round  price, 
mainly  from  private  customers,  but  he  has  gradu¬ 
ally  worked  into  a  large  trade  in  pork.  He  feeds, 
on  his  own  farm  and  others,  a  good  class  of  well- 
bred  shotes,  giving  them  no  refuse  of  any  kind  ex¬ 
cept  skimmed  milk,  and  making  up  the  rest  of  their 
diet  with  corn  and  oats,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
clover  and  corn-fodder.  These  pigs  he  kills  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  hundred  per  month  from  Novem¬ 
ber  until  March,  dressing  an  average  weight  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Everything 
about  his  establishment  is  as  cleanly  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  as  in  a  large  public  abattoir,  and  he  gives 
his  personal  attention  to  every  part  of  the  business. 
This  perfect  cleanliness  of  feeding  and  handling 
being  well  known,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  his  hams,  bacon,  jowls, 
sausages  and  lard.  The  lowest  price  for  which  any 
part  of  the  animal  is  sold,  is  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  net  cash,  at  which  price  he  has  already  con¬ 
tracted  to  deliver  six  thousand  pounds  of  lard  next 
winter.  His  theory  is,  to  sell  nothing  whatever 
with  the  name  of  his  farm  attached  to  it  except  for 
a  price  considerably  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
market,  and  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  nothing  that 
will  not  readily  command  this  higher  price,  and  he 
is  able  to  live  up  to  his  theory  more  closely  than 
most  of  us  are. 


It  is  a  little  curious  to  see  how  all  of  the  better 
farmers  at  the  east  are  adopting  very  simple  rota¬ 
tions.  They  often  begin  with  quite  an  elaborate 
scries  of  crops  such  as  the  books  recommend  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  but  they  generally 
come  around  after  a  little  experience  to  something 
like  that  which  Mr.  Burnett  has  “  worked  into  ”  : 
first  year,  corn  on  an  inverted  sod,  with  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  manure  ;  second  year,  mangel- 
wurzel,  very  heavily  manured ;  third  year,  barley, 
seeded  down  in  the  spring  with  grass ;  and  then 
grass  for  years  afterward,  so  long  as  top-dressing 
will  keep  the  crop  good,  or  until  the  land  is  again 
needed  for  corn.  I  asked  Mr.  B.  whether  it  paid  him 
to  raise  corn.  He  said  that  it  did  not,  but  that  he 
considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  fod¬ 
der  to  feed  his  cows  in  winter — an  end  that  he 
could  gain  more  satisfactorily  by  sowing  his  corn 
thickly  in  drills  for  fodder  and  not  troubling  him¬ 
self  about  the  grain  at  all. 

I  am  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  treat  reports 
concerning  the  large  yield  of  very  small  herds  of 
cows  which  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and 
which  are  treated  as  well  as  cows  can  be.  I  am 
sometimes  disposed  to  doubt  their  truth,  but  thus 
far  investigation  has  always  shown  them  to  be  well 
founded.  A  cattle-dealer  in  Connecticut  reported 
a  Jersey  cow  that  yielded  574  lbs.  of  butter  in  a 
year. '  Thoroughly  as  I  am  in  favor  of  the  breed, 
I  refused  to  believe  this  statement  until  the  owner 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  II.  Sutliff,  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  who  are  known  to  be  trustworthy  people, 
made  affidavit,  that  during  the  whole  year  they  had 
employed  no  servants  in  the  stable  or  dairy,  but 
taken  direct  personal  care  of  everything  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  had  kept  a  careful  record.  The  cow 
cajpe  jn  Sept.  SI,  1871,  “  The  trial  commenced  Oct. 


1,  1871,  with  the  following  results :  October,  60  lbs. 
8  oz. ;  November,  52  lbs. ;  December,  55  lbs.  5  oz. ; 
January,  57  lbs.  4  oz.  ;  February,  54  lbs.  2  oz. ; 
March,  54  lbs.  6  oz. ;  April,  47  lbs.  ;  May,  49  lbs.  7 
oz.  ;  June,  45  lbs.  9  oz.  ;  July,  37  lbs.  12  oz.  ;  Au¬ 
gust,  31  lbs. ;  and  September,  30  lbs.  Total,  574 
lbs.  5  oz.  During  November  considerable  milk  was 
sold,  so  that  less  butter  was  made.”  This  is  the 
champion  Jersey  to  this  date,  the  largest  authentic 
report  before  this  having  been  that  of  Mr.  Motley’s 
cow,  Flora,  producing  511  lbs. 

Another  Connecticut  man  sets  us  all  a  very  good 
example — Mr.  F.  M.  North,  w  ho  lives  at  East  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  has  seven  acres  of  rnowung  and  pasturage, 
and  keeps  three  grade  Jerseys,  bred  by  himself. 
These  cows  calved  Feb.  26th,  Feb.  27th,  and  March 
7th,  1874,  and  an  exact  account  of  their  product 
was  kept  from  March  1st  to  December  15th,  during 
which  time  700  quarts  of  milk  were  consumed  in 
the  family,  (estimated),  and  790  quarts  were  sold, 
yet  in  the  time  mentioned,  1,105  lbs.  of  butter  were 
made,  being  an  average  of  3681  lbs.  per  cow.  In 
September  it  took  a  trifle  over  7  quarts  of  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  In  November,  when  the 
cattle  were  fed  eight  quarts  per  day,  of  bran  and 
meal,  it  took  but  5$  quarts.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  save  that  the  account  is 
given  in  great  detail,  with  name  and  date,  and  is 
contributed  by  W.  H.  Yeomans,  of  Columbia,  Conn., 
to  the  Live  Stock  Journal.  From  what  I  know  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  breed  when  carefully  kept  on 
small  places,  I  do  not  question  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Livermore,  of  Robin,  Iowa,  -qind  J.  W. 
Riley,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  both  send  reports  of  great 
success  with  their  Jersey  cattle,  but  they  and  all 
others  who  favor  me  with  such  letters  will  under¬ 
stand  that,  while  I  read  them  all  w'ith  great  satis¬ 
faction,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  general  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist  to  give  too  much  space  to  such 
details  concerning  a  single  breed. 


Mr.  William  Spicer,  of  West  Hallock,  Ill.,  re¬ 
ports  experiments  with  the  deep-can  system,  and  I 
regard  the  adoption  of  this  system  so  important  to 
the  general  dairy  interests  of  the  country,  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  my  frequent  reference  to  it. 
Mr.  S.  has  made  three  comparative  trials  with  cans 
holding  381  lbs.  of  milk,  and  with  ordinary  milk- 
pans.  On  the  first  trial,  the  milk  being  cooled  be¬ 
fore  setting,  the  temperature  of  the  room  50°  to 
55°,  and  the  cream  beingtaken  off  forty-eight  hours 
after  setting,  there  was  made  1  lb  of  butter  from 
213/10  lbs.  of  milk  in  cans,  and  1  lb.  of  butter  from 
2Le/10  lbs.  of  milk  in  pans.  In  the  next  experiment 
the  conditions  were  the  same,  except  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  from  45°  to  50°  ;  the  cans  made  1  lb 
of  butter  from  19e/10  lbs.  of  milk,  and  the  pans  made 
1  lb  of  butter  from  22'J/i o  lbs.  of  milk.  In  the  next 
trial  the  temperature  was  from  55°  to  60°.  The  cans 
made  1  lb  of  butter  from  22‘/10  lbs.  of  milk,  and  the 
pans,  1  lb.  of  butter  from  213/io  lbs.  of  milk.  He 
says,  “We  made  several  more  trials  with  about  the 
same  results,  and  notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
the  Solebury  Farmers’  Club,  or  the  predictions  of 
old  dairymen,  we  are  setting  milk  in  deep  cans, 
each  of  which  yields  about  3i  inches  of  solid  cream 
and  a  superior  quality  of  butter.” 

This  experiment,  like  many  others  that  I  have 
published,  supports  my  original  view  that  there  is 
neither  a  gain  nor  a  loss  of  quantity  resulting  from 
the  deep-setting.  In  any  proper  setting,  deep  or 
shallow,  all  the  cream  is  undoubtedly  raised,  but 
the  advantage  in  uniformity  of  product,  improve¬ 
ment  of  quality,  and  saving  of  labor,  secured  by 
the  deep-can  system,  constitute  advantages  which 
it  seems  to  mo  that  no  unprejudiced  man  can  dis¬ 
regard. 

-  m  n  -■ - 

Assistance  in  Hatchinc?  Eggs.— Assistance  is 
sometimes  of  great  importance  in  hatching,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  case  of  the  thick  shells  of  the  eggs  of 
Asiatic  fowls  and  of  ducks.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sprinkle  or  dip  the  eggs  in  tepid  water  every  day  at 
noon  for  a  week  before  hatching.  The  shell  cracks 
more  easily.  When  the  shell  is  chipped,  if  the  bird 
does  not  come  out  in  a  few  hours,  it  should  have  just 
a  little  help,  and  but  a  little.  Break  the  shell  a  little 


each  side  of  the  chip,  and  tear  the  membrane  where 
it  is  dried.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw 
blood.  Make  only  juet  room  enough  for  the 
bill  and  head  to  get  free.  Having  done  this,  put 
the  egg  back  again  under  the  fluff  of  the  hen,  and 
watch  the  progress  made  in  hatching  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  We  save  the  lives  of  a  good  many 
chickens  and  ducks  every  season  by  a  little  timely 
aid  while  hatching.  If  kept  quiet  and  carefully 
handled,  no  harm  will  result  to  mother  or  brood. 


Care  op  Root  Crops. — Roots  can  not  be  grown 
successfully  without  perfectly  clean  and  frequent 
cultivation.  The  ground  may  be  rich  but  yet  pro¬ 
duce  a  poor  crop  of  roots  if  weeds  are  permitted, 
or  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  dry  and  hard. 
An  extra  outlay  of  85  or  less  per  acre  for  labor  in 
weeding  and  cultivation,  may  very  easily  make  a 
difference  of  $25  or  $50  in  the  crop.  The  6ame  is 
true  of  com,  but  especially  of  roots,  which  insist  on 
having  a  mellow,  clean  soil,  or  they  refuse  to  grow. 


Spelling  Matches— Keep  them  Going. 

The  “Spelling  mania”  has  been  very  contagious 
during  two  or  three  months  past.  One  can  hardly 
take  up  a  newspaper,  printed  anywhere  from  Maine 
to  Nebraska,  without  finding  in  it  an  account  of 
one  or  more  spelling  matches.  Probably  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  such  contests  have  been  held 
this  year,  in  which  an  average  of  fifty  persons  have 
been  directly  engaged,  and  all  of  these  million 
people,  young  and  old,  have  performed  a  deal  of 
studying  over  the  right  orthography  of  a  very  large 
number  of  words.  Then  an  average  of  over  100 
persons  have  attended  these  matches,  as  spectators, 
and  carefully  watched  the  spelling  of  every  word 
“put  out,”  so  that  at  least  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
people  have  improved  their  spelling  ability  to  a 
considerable  extent.  We  know  that  in  a  single  lo¬ 
cality  at  least  one  hundred  families  were  actively 
engaged,  parents  and  children,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  in  going  over  and  over  the  spelling  books 
and  lists  of  “  test  words,”  while  in  the  shops, 
stores,  and  manufactories,  the  right  spelling  of  this 
and  that  word  has  been  the  main  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Even  in  a  barber-shop,  the  retailing  of  scan¬ 
dal  and  unimportant  news  has  given  place  to  spel¬ 
ling  discussions  ;  and  had  not  the  “  Beecher  Trial  ” 
come  in  to  claim  extraordinary  attention,  perhaps 
three-fourths  .of  our  whole  population  would  have 
had  “  spelling  on  the  brain.” 

We  look  with  a  good  deal  of  favor  upon  all  this. 
Even  if  it  stop  right  here,  the  influence  will  con¬ 
tinue  many  years.  Everybody  will  be  more  careful 
about  sending  out  letters  and  other  written  docu¬ 
ments  defaced  with  badly  spelled  words,  which  al¬ 
ways  give  the  impression  of  illiteracy.  These 
matches  have  afforded  much  amusement,  and  that 
of  a  far  more  useful  character  than  a  majority  of 
the  entertainments  commonly  supplied.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  two  benevolent  societies  we  know  of. 
One  of  them  held  a  “  fair,”  for  which  a  lot  of  fancy 
articles,  of  nearly  a  useless  character,  were  got  up 
with  much  time  and  expense,  and  the  attendants 
were  dragooned  into  buying  what  they  did  not 
want,  and  had  no  earthly  use  for— all  “  for  the  good 
of  tho  cause.”  The  ending,  and  chief  attraction 
of  the  af-fair,  was  a  sort  of  “  kissing  bee.”  The 
net  proceeds  were  $65,  including  the  income  of  a 
lottery  ring-cake,  aud  lottery  grab-bag.  The  other 
society  had  a  spelling  match,  to  which  a  few  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  lent  their  influence  as  participants,  and 
were  followed  by  the  young  people  generally.  The 
only  preparation  was  the  useful  spelling  study  in 
families.  The  net  result  of  the  quiet  but  amusing 
entertainment,  was  over  $75  taken  at  the  door. 
This  last  is  only  one  of  several  thousand  similar 
doubly  useful  enterprises  of  the  present  year.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  spelling  campaign  will  reopen 
next  autumn  with  increased  energy,  and  also  that 
the  good  old  plan  of  choosing  sides  and  spelling 
matches  in  all  our  public  schools  will  be  the  order. 
They  will  furnish  legitimate  entertainment,  having 
no  unhealthful  moral  tone,  and  we  shall,  as  a 
nation,  become  far  better  “spellers,” 
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The  Beacon  Downs. 

The  importance  of  giving  attention  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  classes  of  sheep  which  will  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  localities  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  frequently  referred  to.  The 
Merino  has  been  im¬ 
proved  until  it  suits  our 
purpose  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  that  purpose 
is  wool  of  a  certain 
grade  only.  Where 
there  is  a  demand  for 
coarse  or  long  wools, 
or  for  mutton,  different 
classes  of  sheep  are  re¬ 
quired.  We  want  a 
sheep  larger  than  the 
Southdown,  but  of 
equal  quality  for  mut¬ 
ton,  and  with  a  heavier 
fleece ;  and  one  finer 
than  the  coarse  fleece 
of  the  pure  Cotswold. 

The  Lincoln  and  Lei¬ 
cester  do  not  seem  to 
be  adapted  to  our  cli¬ 
mate  or  methods  of 
agriculture,  and  are  out 
of  the  race.  We  have 
the  Cotswold  and 
Southdown,  but  these 
fill  only  a  very  small 
part  of  our  needs.  In 
Great  Britain  there  are 
some  thirteen  distinct 
breeds,  which  occur  to 
us  as  we  write,  each  of 
which  is  paramount  in  its  own  exclusive  domain, 
and  yet  that  country  is  smaller  than  any  one  of 
several  of  our  states,  and  but  very  little  larger  than 
the  State  of  New  York.  How  much  greater  scope 
then  is  there  with  us,  with  our  immense  territory, 
marked  by  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  and  sur¬ 
face,  for  a  much  greater  diversity  of  character  in 
our  sheep.  Unfortunately  our  sheep  have  been 
deteriorating  instead  of  improving,  and  our  so- 
called  native  sheep,  while  they  present  variety 
enough,  their  difference  is  mainly  in  degree  of  infe¬ 
riority.  As  an  illustration  of  a  praiseworthy  effort 
to  meet  the  want  referred  to,  we  give  the  accom¬ 
panying  portrait  of  a  sheep  from  a  flock  raised  by 
Mr.  Crozier,  of  Bea¬ 
con  Farm,  which 
were  produced  by 
a  cross  between  an 
imported  Southdown 
ewe  and  the  Cots¬ 
wold  ram,  Kingston, 
imported  in  1868. 

This  ram  is  a  choice 
animal,  and  has  been 
the  winner  of  many 
prizes  in  England, Ca¬ 
nada,  and  the  United 
States.  The  original 
parents  of  these 

sheep  were  well  se¬ 
lected  and  of  choice 
quality.  The  cross 

was  made  in  1868, 
and  the  produce  of 
this  ewe  and  ram, 
have  been  bred  in- 
and-in  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  producing  a 
sheep  of  which  the 
engraving  is  an  exact 
representation.  So 
far  these  sheep  have 
exhibited  good  con¬ 
stitution,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  heavy  fleece  of  combing  wool,  much  supe¬ 
rior  in  quality  to,  and  of  equal  weight  with  that  of 
the  pure  Cotswold,  and  much  closer  and  denser 
upon  the  sheep’s  back,  while  they  yield  a  carcass 
of  mutton  as  good  as,  and  one-half  larger  than  that 


of  the  pure  Southdown.  Mr.  Crozier  states 
that  he  has  none  of  these  sheep  to  dispose  of, 
as  he  intends  to  breed  them  for  two  years  longer, 
until  assured  that  he  has  a  standard  breed.  He 
gives  to  them  the  name  of  “Beacon  Downs.”  We 
hope  Mr.  Crozier  will  realize  his  anticipations,  and 
that  more  of  our  intelligent  breeders  will  turn 


their  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  D  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  a  breed  can  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  thoroughly  established,  by  long  and  skill¬ 
ful  effort,  and  by  the  most  judicious  selection  of  pa¬ 
rents,  with  a  very  distinct  idea  of  what  is  aimed  at. 


The  Middlesex  Breed  of  Pigs. 

The  pig  which  received  the  first  “  prize  of  honor  ” 
at  the  recent  exhibition  of  fat  animals  at  Paris, 
(France),  was  one  of  the  Middlesex  breed.  Its 
portrait,  here  reproduced  from  a  French  journal, 
shows  it  to  be  a  very  flue  specimen.  The  exhibition 


referred  to,  is  held  annually,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  for  the 
reception  of  animals  fattened  for.  the  butcher,  of 
living  or  dead  poultry,  of  grains,  of  farm  products 
destined  for  industrial  processes,  such  as  flax,  hemp, 


hops,  etc.  ;  fruits,  fresh,  dry,  and  preserved,  fresh 
vegetables,  honey  and  wax,  cheese,  butter,  etc.,  as 
well  as  agricultural  machines  and  implements.  We 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  this  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  known  to  exhibitors  in  this  country,  as  it  may 
become  an  important  means  through  which  to 
make  the  great  variety  of  such  products  raised  by 
us  extensively  known 
abroad.  By  a  decision 
of  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  next  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the 
products  above  enu¬ 
merated,  from  the  14th 
to  the  19th  of  February 
next,  and  will  be  open 
from  the  19th  to  the 
23d  of  February,  (1876), 
inclusive.  The  animal 
here  represented,  is  a 
sow,  white  in  color, 
aged  less  than  one  year, 
and  weighing  over  500 
pounds.  She  was  bred 
from  stock  imported 
from  England,  by  Mons. 
Emile  Pavy,  by  M. 
Poisson,  director  of  the 
“farm-school,”  (agri¬ 
cultural  college),  of 
Laumoy,  France.  The 
extreme  precocity  of 
this  race  of  pigs,  is  one 
!  of  its  chief  characteris- 
j  tics,  for  it  has  long  been 
known  as  a  “  butchers 
prize  ”  pig,havingtaken 
premiums  at  the  Smith- 
field  (London)  Club  shows,  several  times  since  1841. 
It  is  an  offspring  of  the  famous  old  Yorkshire 
breed,  but  has  been  subjected  to  a  successful  course 
of  improvement,  which  certainly  has  not  ceased 
to  continue  in  operation  under  the  hands  of  the 
French  breeders.  Whether  or  not  this  breed  would 
fill  a  place  in  our  agriculture,  is  not  yet  known. 
Yet  from  study  of  the  points  of  this  pig,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  it  possesses  many  valuable  qualities. 
As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  in  improving  a  race  of  pigs,  it  is 
noteworthy,  more  especially  for  those  who  are 
honestly  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  class  or  breed 
which  has  many  good  characteristics,  such  as  our 
own  Chester  Whites. 
This  class  of  pigs  has 
unfortunately  suffer¬ 
ed  from  ill-advised  or 
.ignorant  breeders, 
but  if  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  its  improve¬ 
ment,  will  honestly 
and  skillfully  work 
for  a  few  years  longer 
there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  they  may 
permanently  estab¬ 
lish  an  excellent  type. 
Although  we  have 
such  excellent  breeds 
as  the  Berkshire, 
Poland  China,  and 
Essex,  yet  these  are 
either  black  or  black 
and  white,  and  there 
is  a  prejudice  ei  ist- 
ing  amongst  a  large 
class  of  people  in 
favor  of  white  pigs, 
which  makes  it  desir¬ 
able  that  we  should 
possess  at  least  more 
than  one  white  breed 
of  good  character. 
This  refers  more  especially  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  eastern  cities,  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
pigs  rather  than  for  hogs,  and  in  which  a  rapidly 
maturing  white  pig  of  a  pure  breed,  with  small  bone 
and  offal,  and  a  good  meaty  carcass,  is  needed. 


BEACON  DOWN  RAM. — BRED  BY  WM.  CROZIER,  OF  BEACON  FARM. 
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“I  believe,”  writes  Geo.  Geddesinthe  “Country 
Gentleman,”  “that  Mr.  Lawes’  largest  crops  of 
■wheat  cost  him  more  per  bushel  than  those  of 
medium  yield.”— Mr.  Geddes  should  take  time  to 
study  the  experiments  at  Rotliamstead,  and  their 
practical  bearing,  before  he  makes  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  profit  there,  nor  here,  nor  any¬ 
where  in  poor  farming.  “  Extremes  are  almost 
always  costly,”  continues  Mr.  G.,  “and  ordinary 
farmers  can  not  safely  take  the  risk  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  last  possible  bushel  of  grain, 
or  to  raise  the  largest  steer  that  ever  went  to  the 
butcher.  We  must  follow  safer  methods,  and 
depend  more  upon  average  results.” — I  have  said 
the  same  thing  a  great  many  times ;  only  that  I 
want  the  “average  result”  to  be  a  great  deal 
higher  and  better  than  they  now  are,  either  on  my 
own  farm  or  on  that  of  Mr.  Geddes.  “  We  try  to 
read  all  that  the  men  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  scientific  investigation,”  continues  Mr.  G., 
“  write  for  our  instruction,  and  we  try  to  learn 
something  from  each  other’s  doings.  But  when  we 
read  in  ‘  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,’  that  the 
manurial  value  of  a  ton  of  clover  hay  is  $15.82,  we 
are  silent  out  of  respect  to  the  high  source  from 
which  we  receive  the  information  ;  and  we  con¬ 
clude  that  when  the  owner  of  Moreton  Farm  has 
drained  all  his  land,  removed  all  stones  and  other 
obstructions,  and  once  thoroughly  cultivated  every 
part  of  his  wide  fields,  and  fed  out  many  hundred 
tons  of  clover  hay  to  his  stock,  and  carefully  saved 
and  applied  the  manure  made  for  many  long  years, 
he  will  probably  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions 
that  have  been  reached  by  those  who  have  already 
had  this  experience.” — I  have  no  doubt  this  is  true, 
but  who  are  the  men  that  have  had  this  experience  ? 
John  Johnston  is  one  of  them,  and  we  all  know  that 
he  has  found  it  eminently  profitable.  And  though 
84  years  of  age  yesterday  (April,  11th),  he  is  just 
as  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  good  farming,  as  he  ever  was. 

Mr.  Geddes  some  months  since  gave  an  account 
of  two  fields  of  wheat — one  after  barley,  and  the 
other  after  summer-fallow.  He  thought  the  re¬ 
sults  showed  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  summer- 
fallow.  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  experiment 
did  not  prove  this.  I  did  not,  and  I  do  not  now 
wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  practice 
of  summer-fallowing,  indiscriminately.  It  is  only 
the  principles  involved  that  I  care  anything  about. 
Practices  are  changed  or  modified  by  circumstances, 
but  principles  are  as  true  here  as  in  Onondaga  Co. 
It  may  not  pay  Mr.  Geddes  to  summer-fallow.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  will,  or  that  it  will  not.  He  must 
be  his  own  judge.  If  he  says  it  does  not  pay,  I 
should  never  think  of  disputing  him.  But  when 
he  assails  a  fundamental  and  important  principle  of 
scientific  agriculture,  much  as  I  dislike  controversy, 

I  am  willing  to  defend  the  truth.  When  Colonel 
Waving  intimated  that  Dr.  Voelcker’s  experiments 
indicated  that  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  when  a 
soil  was  repeatedly  stirred  and  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  bring  forward 
facts  in  confirmation.  The  facts  I  cared  nothing 
about.  But  the  principle  involved  was  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  given  up  without  positive  proof.  I  show¬ 
ed  very  conclusively,  as  I  think,  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Voelcker  did  not  prove  that  there 
was  any  loss  of  nitrogen,  or  other  valuable  plant- 
food,  from  exposing  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere. 
And  I  must  do  Col.  Waring  the  justice  to  say  that 
after  talking  with  Dr.  Voelcker,  he  has  been  candid 
enough  to  admit  all  that  I  claimed  on  this  point. 
In  other  words,  so  far  as  these  experiments  go, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  loss  of  fertilizing  matter 
by  stirring  and  exposing  the  soil.— But  Mr.  Geddes 
still  sticks  to  his  facts.  My  next  move  was  to 
show  that  these  facts  did  not  prove  what  was  claim¬ 
ed  for  them.  1  do  not  say  that  they  prove  the 
truth  of  my  posit  ions.  In  fact,  to  be  strictly  candid, 

I  do  not  think  they  prove  anything.  Mr.  Geddes 
seems  to  think  so  too  ;  for  he  now  calls  a  meeting 
of  twenty  of  his  neighbors,  and  they  have  a  talk 


on  summer-fallowing.  “  All  of  them,”  says  Mr. 
G.,  “  are  raisers  of  wheat,  and  but  one  of  them  has 
wheat  growing  on  land  that  was  last  year  summer- 
fallowed.” — What  of  that?  I  could  get  twenty 
wheat-growers  here,  none  of  whom  practice  sum¬ 
mer  fallowing.  And  they  are  men  of  full  average 
intelligence.  Perhaps  it  is  my  misfortune,  but  it 
never  occurs  to  me  that  a  scientific  question  can  be 
decided  like  a  political  one,  by  the  majority  of 
votes.  If  Mr.  Geddes  and  his  twenty  neighbors 
are  satisfied  with  their  system  of  farming,  I  have 
no  right  to  complain.  But  there  are  some  of  us 
who  are  looking  for  something  better ;  we  want 
larger. crops,  better  stock,  cleaner  land,  and  greater 
profits.  We  want  to  keep  some  of  our  boys  at 
home  on  the  farm.  We  do  not  want  all  of  them  to 
be  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  engineers,  contrac¬ 
tors,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers.  We  are  in¬ 
voking  the  aid  of  science, and  never  in  the  history 
of  agriculture,  probably,  were  so  many  men  with 
trained  intellects  investigating  the  laws  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  But  Science  does  not  give  us  recipes,  she 
gives  us  principles,  and  leaves  us  to  apply  them. 
She  will  not  help  a  lazy,  shiftless,  careless  farmer. 
But  to  the  real  industrious,  energetic,  thoughtful, 
painstaking  man,  who  is  willing  to  learn  and  ready 
to  practice,  she  is  prepared  to  give  hints  which 
will  add  greatly  to  his  comfort  and  profits. 


Science  does  not  say  to  such  a  man,  “  summer- 
fallow.”  This  would  be  quackery.  She  does  not 
say  “  raise  clover  and  plow  it  under.”  She  does  not 
say  “  underdrain.”  She  does  not  say  “  plow  deep¬ 
er.”  She  does  not  say  “plow  shallower,  or  with 
this  or  that  kind  of  furrow.”  She  says:  “be  a 
man,  think  for  yourself,  study,  observe,  experiment. 
Help  yourself  and  I  will  help  you.  Take  hold  ; 
wake  up  ;  push  ahead.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  you  know,  or  with  what  your  neighbors  know. 
They  will  laugh  at  you.  Heed  them  not.  You 
may  fail  at  first',  but  you  shall  prosper  in  the  end. 
There  are  great  improvements  to  be  made.  There 
is  much  to  be  learned.” 

The  Deacon  stopped  me.  “  I  don’t  see  what  you 
are  driving  at,”  he  said,  “  Mr.  Geddes  is  wise  to  call 
in  his  experienced  neighbors,  and  ask  them  whether 
he  had  better  summer-fallow  or  sow  barley  as  a 
preparation  for  wheat.  ‘  In  the  multitude  of  coun¬ 
selors  there  is  wisdom.’” — “A  Deacon  should 
quote  scripture  correctly,”  I  replied,  “  it  is  ‘in 
multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety,'  and  I  have 
no  doubt  these  counselors  gave  Mi-.  Geddes  very 
safe  advice.  ‘  Do  as  you  have  done,’  they  say,  ‘  fol¬ 
low  the  old  beaten  track.’  ” 

This  is  safe  advice.  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  All 
I  have  to  say  is,  there  is  a  better  way.  The  system 
of  farming  recommended  by  Mr.  Geddes,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  not  economical.  We  do  not  make 
the  best  use  of  our  materials.  We  waste  seed, 
labor,  and  food.  We  can  not  afEord  to  raise  beef,® 
he  tells  us,  and  at  the  same  time  he  recommends 
us  to  plow  under  our  crops  of  clover.  I  have 
heard  him  say  he  does  not  sell  straw7,  but  scatters 
it  around  the  yards  by  wagon-loads  at  a  time ;  and 
then  he  laughs  at  me  for  saying  a  ton  of  clover  hay 
(say  5  tons  of  green  clover)  is  worth  $9.64  for 
manure.  And  this,  by  the  way,  I  never  have  said, 
all  I  say  is  this :  If  a  ton  of  wheat-straw  is  worth 
$2.68  for  manure,  then  a  ton  of  clover  hay,  or  five 
tons  of  green  clover,  is  worth  $9.64.  I  have  never 
said  that  clover  hay  is  worth  $15.82  per  ton  for 
manure.  All  I  have  said  is  that  if  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  potash,  are  worth  so  and  so  per 
pound, .then  clover  hay  contains  enough  of  these 
valuable  ingredients  of  plant-food,  to  make  it 
worth  $15.82. 

Does  Mr.  Geddes  buy  artificial  manures? — Do 
not  some  of  his  neighbors  use  them  ? — Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  are  sold,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  more  and  more  will  be  used  every  year. 
Mr.  Geddes  tells  us  that  his  neighbors  are  good  and 
intelligent  farmers.  I  can  say  the  same  thing  of 
mine,  I  do  not  know  a  better  farming  section.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  Deacon  and  myself,  except  that 
we  are  improving.  But  a  mile  or  two  away  from 
us,  there  is  as  good  land,  and  as  good  farmers  as 
any  in  the  state.  These  men  have  been  buying 
superphosphate  at  $45  per  ton,  to  sow  on  their 


wheat ;  and  this  winter  one  of  them  sold  me  choice 
early  cut  clover  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  and  the  day  I 
visited  him,  he  had  been  scattering  straw  about  the 
yards  and  sheds  two  feet  thick,  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and  “  make  it  into  manure.”  This  man  has  got  a 
fine  farm,  and  he  is  an  intelligent,  enterprising, 
and  what  we  call  a  successful  farmer.  But  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  farming  is  not 
economical.  I  do  not  think  the  farmers  in  this 
fine  section,  with  land  worth  from  $125  to  $200  per 
acre,  average  more  than  125  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  ;  35  bushels  shelled  corn  ;  25  bushels  of 
barley,  and  20  bushels  of  wheat.  Does  the  best 
town  in  Mr.  Geddes’s  neighborhood  average  any 
more  ?  and  with  such  crops  oh  such  land,  does  a 
well  educated,  active,  and  industrious  farmer  get 
adequate  compensation  for  his  time,  care,  labor, 
and  capital  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  My  answer  is 
because  our  crops  are  not  large  enough  per  acre.  And 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  telling  me  that  my  point 
is  well  taken. 


Now  how  are  we  to  get  larger  crops  per  acre? 
The  atmosphere  perhaps  furnishes  us  all  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  which  plants  require  ;  and  the  rains  and 
dews  furnish  us  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  but 
not  nearly  as  much  as  we  need  to  produce  large 
crops.  Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc., 
are  annually  developed  from  the  soil.  The  amount 
so  furnished,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  land.  On  light  sandy  soil  it  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  furnish  food  for  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  ton  of  hay,  or  5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  ;  or  it  may  be  sufficient  on  some  soils  to  fur¬ 
nish  food  enough  for  a  ton  of  hay,  or  20  bushels  of 
wheat  an  acre.  Whatever  the  amount  is,  that  is 
what  I  call  the  normal  yield  of  the  soil ;  cultivation 
may  accelerate  the  development.  It  may  procure 
us  a  larger  quantity  in  a  t given  time.  A  meadow 
which  produces  less  that  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  if  plowed  up,  well  worked,  and  seeded  down 
again,  may  give  us  two  tons  to  the  acre.  This  is 
due  in  a  good  degree  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots,  which  have  been  formed  from  the  slowly 
developed  matter  in  the  soil  for  some  years  past. 
This  is  not  the  normal  supply  of  plant-food. 

In  Mr.  Lawes’  experimental  wheat  field,  the  an¬ 
nual  yield  of  wheat  for  over  thirty  years,  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  and  the  crop  of  grain  and 
straw  all  removed,  has  been  about  15  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  on  that 
soil,  with  two  plowings  each  year,  and  hoeing  be¬ 
tween  the  drills,  to  keep  the  crop  clean.  I  have 
used  this  well  established  fact  to  illustrate  what 
Mr.  Geddes  calls  my  “pet  theory  of  the  advantages 
of  raising,  at  long  intervals,  large  crops  of  wheat 
by  summer-fallowing.”  I  hope  the  careful  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist  understand  my  views  better 
than  to  limit  this  theory  merely  to  summer-fallow¬ 
ing.  That  is  only  one  of  the  means  I  have  suggest¬ 
ed.  Raising  clover,  peas,  mangels,  turnips,  mus¬ 
tard,  rape,  corn,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  grass, 
and  feeding  them  out  on  the  farm,  carefully  saving 
and  returning  the  manure,  is  just  as  much  one  of 
my  “pet  theories.”  The  principle  is  the  same. 
What  I  contend  for  is,  that  we  must  iu  some  way 
get  a  greater  accumulation  of  available  plant-food 
in  the  soil,  especially  for  our  best  paying  crops, 
and  those  which  require  the  largest  amount  of 
labor  to  the  acre.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing 
this  ;  1st.  Buy  the  plant-food.  This  we  can  do  in 
artificial  fertilizers.  The  nitrogen  in  this  form  will 
cost  us  20  to  30  cents  per  pound.  We  can  also 
buy  stable  manure  from  the  cities.  We  can  also 
buy  hay  from  such  of  our  neighbors  as  are  willing 
to  sell,  or  bran,  oilcake,  grain,  and  other  foods,  and 
feed  it  out  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  There  are 
some  who  can  get  fish,  sea-weed,  swamp  muck,  etc. 
2nd.  We  can  get  this  accumulation  of  plant-food, 
by  saving  that  which  is  annually  developed  from 
the  soil.  And  it  is  right  here  that  we  need  all  the 
aid  which  science  and  experience  can  furnish  us. 
It  is  the  starting  point  of  good  farming.  If  you 
have  a  good,  calcareous  clayey  soil  like  that  of  Mr. 
Lawes’,  which  will  produce  15  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  every  year,  I  contend  that  it  is  poor  farm- 
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ing  to  sow  it  to  wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats,  or  com 
every  year,  and  sell  all  the  produce.  It  would 
require  less  seed  and  less  labor  to  raise  a  crop  of 
30  bushels  every  other  year— and  the  land  would  be 
cleaner.  You  raise  and  sell  just  as  much  wheat 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I  do  not  say  that 
by  summer-fallowing  you  would  be  sure  of  getting 
the  30  bushels  every  other  year,  or  if  you  summer- 
fallowed  two  years  in  succession,  that  you  would  get 
45  bushels  every  third  year.  I  have  only  used  these 
figures  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  What  I  contend 
for  is,  that  we  should  raise  fewer  wheat  crops,  and 
either  summer-fallow  more,  (ou  heavy  soils),  or 
raise  more  clover  or  other  crops  which  are  consum¬ 
ed  on  the  farm.  I  want  to  raise  just  as  much 
wheat  as  we  do  now  ;  but  I  want  fewer  acres  and 
larger  profits.  And  I  want  more  good  beef,  mutton, 
wool,  pork,  cheese,  butter  and  milk  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  I  believe  all  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Geddes  should  oppose  my  plan 
unless  he  can  suggest  a  better  one.  It  is  easy  to 
say  you  can  not  afford  to  produce  good  beef  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  or  to  raise  large  crops,  or  that 
we  can  not  make  farming  pay.  It  is  certain  if 
farming  will  not  pay  in  this  country,  other  business 
interests  will  not  long  prosper. 


“  But  tell  me,”  said  the  Deacon,  “if  those  large 
crops  of  barley,  which  you  say  Mr.  Lawes  has 
raised  for  so  many  years  on  the  same  land  with  ar¬ 
tificial  manures,  have  not  cost  more  than  the  crops 
raised  on  the  same  land  without  manure,  or  on  the 
plots  less  liberally  manured?” — “No,  they  have 
not — and  if  they  had,  this  would  be  no  evidence 
against  my  views  ;  for  I  do  not  advocate  growing 
grain  crops  every  year  on  the  same  land.  I  think 
we  can  get  manure  cheaper  than  by  buying  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers.” — “Well,  never  mind  all  that, 
answer  my  question.” — “  I  will,  sir.  For  20  years 
in  succession,  the  whole  crop  of  grain  and  straw 
being  removed  each  year,  the  plot  without  manure 
produced  each  year  on  the  average  1,133  lbs.  of  bar¬ 
ley,  equal  to  23i  of  off!  bushels  per  acre,  and  111 
cwts.  of  straw.  The  plot  with  3s  cwts.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  produced  1,439  lbs.,  or  within 
one  lb.  of  30  of  our  bushels,  per  acre,  and  131  cwts. 
of  straw.  The  plot  with  3i  cwts.  superphosphate 
and  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  produced  on 
tlie  average  2,795  lbs.,  equal  to  581  of  our  bushels 
per  acre,  and  30i  cwts.  of  straw.  During  the  20  years 
there  has  been  removed  in  grain,  straw,  and  chaff 
from  each  acre  as  follows  : 

No  manure .  48,080  lbs. 

Superphosphate .  58,600  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate.  124,340  lbs. 

Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  lecture  on  “  Scientific  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  a  View  to  Profit,”  gives  the  following 
figures  of  the  cost  of  growing  barley  continuously 
on  the  same  land  with  superphosphate  and  nitrate 
of  soda  : 


275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda . 

2%  cwts.  superphosphates. 

Sowinar  manure. . 

Rent.,  tithe,  and  rates . 

Plowing . 

Scarifying . 

Harrowing . .  ... 

Rolling . . 

Drilling . 

3  bushels  seed,  @  4s.  3 d — 

Hoeing  and  weeding . 

Harvesting . 

Threshing  and  dressing. . . . 

Total  cost . 


£2  0s  0 d  ) 

.  13  0  V=ab©ut  $13.50 

1  6  \ 

.  1  15  0  1 
.  10  0  I 

3  0 

4  0  | 

|  °  j-=abont  $25.00 
.'.  12  9  I 


10  0  I 

12  0  J 

7  13  0  =abont  $38.50 


The  results  of  the  three  different  plots  will  be 
about  as  follows,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
extra  cost  of  threshing  the  larger  crop  : 


1.  No  Manure. 

2314  bushels  barley,  @  $1.25  . $30  37 

11%;  cwts.  of  straw,  @  25c .  2  93 

$32  30 

Expenses .  .  25  00 

Profit  per  acre . 7  30 

2.  Superphosphate. 

30  bushels  barley.  $1.25 . $37  50 

13%  cwts  of  straw,  25c .  3  50 

$41  00 

Expenses—about . 30  00 

Profit  per  acre .  11  00 

3.  Superphosphate  and  Nitrate  op  Soda. 

58  ‘f  bushels  of  barlev.  @  $1.25 . $72  81 

30%  cwts.  of  straw,  @  25c .  7  62 

$80  43 

Expenses .  3S  50 

Profit  per  acre .  41  93 


These  are  average  results ,  extending  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  20  years.  'By  selecting  single  years,  I  could 
make  out  a  still  stronger  ease.  One  year  the  yield 
of  the  plot  quoted  above  as  averaging  581  bushels 
per  acre,  gave  over  751  bushels  per  acre,  and  three 
years  later  77  bushels  per  acre. 


I  do  not  say  that  we  can  raise  77  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley  per  acre  here.  But  I  do  say  that  we  should 
furnish  sufficient  available  plant-food  to  approxi¬ 
mate  very  closely  to  the  limit  of  climatic  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  I  have  several  times  grown  over  50 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  and  have  never  yet  had 
my  land  too  rich.  Had  it  been  richer,  I  think  I 
should  have  had  a  heavier  crop. 

By  referring  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last,  page  14,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Geddes 
got  34  bushels  of  barley,  and  27i  bushels  of  Claw¬ 
son  wheat  afterwards.  His  wheat  on  the  summer- 
fallow,  part  Diehl  and  part  Clawson,  he  thought, 
had  it  been  all  Clawson,  would  have  been  50  bushels 
per  acre.  And  he  thinks  this  shows  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  grow  barley  than  to  summer-fallow.  Perhaps 
it  is.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
arguing  in  favor  of  summer-fallowing  for  wheat.  I 
am  simply  desirous  of  showing  that  it  is  better  to 
raise  fewer  grain  crops,  until  we  get  our  land  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  higher  yield  per  acre.  I  have 
sowed  15  acres  of  barley  this  spring  on  land  ma¬ 
nured  last  year  for  mangels.  It  would  be  very 
likely  to  grow  27i  bushels  of  Clawson  wheat  after 
the  barley.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  me.  And  so, 
instead  of  sowing  wheat  after  the  barley,  I  have 
seeded  it  down  with  clover.  I  have  another  field 
of  17  acres,  a  clover  sod,  plowed  last  fall,  and  sown 
to  barley  this  spring.  This  I  have  also  seeded  down 
with  clover.  My  object  is  to  get  the  land  richer. 
I  am  practicing  what  I  preach.  I  do  not  want,  as  a 
rule,  to  sow  land  to  wheat  that  I  do  not  think  rich 
enough  to  produce,  in  a  favorable  season,  40  bushels 
of  Diehl  wheat  per  acre. 

- — - 

Sheep  Shelters  in  Kansas  and  Virginia. 

Noles  of  Successful  Experience. 

The  experience  of  the  past  winter  in  keeping 
sheep  on  the  western  plains,  has  been  of  great 
value.  It  has  shown  that  with  proper  protection 
and  comfortable  shelter,  any  breed  of  sheep — 
those  even  which  require  very  great  care  in  the 
east — may  be  kept  with  very  little  expense  for 
feed.  The  open  pasture  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  fair  condition  during  fine  weather,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  occasional  short  storms  prevail,  that  hay 
need  be  given  to  them.  But  the  heavier  breeds  of 
sheep,  that  have  been  used  to  better  fare  than  pas¬ 
ture  alone,  while  they  may  be  kept  in  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  on  this  fare,  can  be  kept  increasing  in  weight, 
and  made  to  yield  a  heavier  and  better  fleece,  by 
the  daily  ration,  in  the  winter,  of  a  pint  of  corn  per 
head.  The  experience  on  this  point  the  past  win¬ 
ter,  of  Mr.  George  Grant,  of  Victoria,  in  Ellis 
Co.,  Kansas,  is  very  pertinent.  This  gentleman 
informs  us  that  his  flock  of  7,000  sheep,  consisting 
mainly  of  native  ewes,  with  rams  of  pure  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  Cotswold,  Southdown,  Shropshire,  and 
Oxforddown  blood,  and  half-bred  lambs,  of  last 
year,  have  passed  through  the  winter  very  success¬ 
fully,  under  the  rational  treatment  given  to  them. 
The  shelter  or  corral  provided  for  them  is  a  build¬ 
ing  with  stone  walls,  covered  with  a  peaked 
roof.  It  is  square  in  shape,  with  sides  about  570  feet 
long.  A  commodious  bouse  of  two  stories  is 
built  at  one  corner,  for  the  shepherds.  The  corral 
drawn  from  a  sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Grant,  is 
shown  in  the  engraving  (figure  1)  given  on  the 
following  page.  The  flock  is  brought  into  the 
corral  every  night,  and  is  kept  inside  during  stormy 
weather.  At  these  times  the  sheep  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  hay,  and  a  pint  of  crushed  corn  per  head. 
At  other  times  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture  in 
the  morning,  upon  the  prairie,  and  are  brought 
back  in  the  evening.  As  an  experiment,  a  flock  of 
2,500  head  has  been  kept  separate  from  the  rest, 
and  each  sheep  of  this  flock  has  received  a  pint  of 
crushed  corn  every  night  on  their  return  from  the 
pasture.  The  improvement  in  this  flock  has  been 


marked,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
extra  feed  has  been  profitably  expended.  Mr. 


Fig.  2,  SHEEP-SHEDS  OF  W.  B.  SHAW,  SYRACUSE,  HAS. 

Grant’s  success  has  been  so  encouraging,  that  he 
is  permitting  his  flock  to  enlarge  by  natural  increase, 
until  his  extensive  tract  of  land  shall  be  well  stocked. 

Another  enterprise  in  this  direction,  has  been  set 
on  foot  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  of  Syracuse,  which  is 
about  200  miles  south-west  of  Victoria,  and  near 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado.  I11  both  these 
places  the  buffalo  grass  furnishes  the  chief  pastur¬ 
age,  and  the  “blue  joint”  the  hay.  Mr.  Shaw 
began  with  220  sheep,  a  mixed  flock  of  Ootswolds, 
Leicesters,  Southdowns,  and  Merinos,  which  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  ground  in  October  last,  and  up  to 
January  1st,  grazed  without  interruption  on  the 
open  prairie.  From  the  first  to  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  a  succession  of  cold  days  with  snow  on 
the  ground,  kept  the  flock  in  the  fold.  During 
this  time  about  600  pounds  of  hay  was  fed  daily, 


which  was  an  ample  supply  for  the  whole  flock.  At 
this  period,  too,  the  lambs  began  to  appear,  and 
three  or  four  of  them  were  lost,  through  inexperi¬ 
ence  rather  than  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
After  January  21st,  the  sheep  were  again  turned 
on  to  the  pasture.  Mr.  Shaw’s  experience  has  been 
equally  favorable  with  that  of  Mr.  Grant.  His 
shed  is  made  of  cotton-wood  poles,  and  coarse  hay 
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from  the  river  bottom,  and  is  built  around  an  en¬ 
closure  200  feet  long,  by  100  feet  wide.  This  shed 
is  shown  at  fig.  2,  from  a  drawing  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  stack  yard  for  hay  is  seen  at  a, 
the  horse  barn  at  b ;  the  poultry  house  at  c  ;  the 
water  trough  and  pump,  operated  by  a  windmill,  at 
d  ;  the  sheep  fold  at  e;  the  feeding  yard  with  hay 
stacks  and  racks,  at./,  and  around  the  feeding  yard 


are  keeping  sheep,  or  desiring  to  do  so,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  plans  to  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  any  part  of  our  wide  country 


A  Fence  not  Worth  Stealing. 


We  have  several  inquiries  from  the  southern 


Fig.  1.— ME.  GKANT’S  SHEEP  CORRAL,  AT  VICTORIA,  KANSAS. 


are  sheds  with  a  single  roof  sloping  outwards. 
These  instances  show  that  those  extensive  plains, 
which  stretch  from  western  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
across  eastern  Colorado  to  the  mountains,  are  well 
adapted  to  sheep  raising,  from  the  ease  and  economy 
with  which  sheep  may  be  reared  upon  them.  We 
are,  however,  reminded  by  a  correspondent  from 
Virginia,  of  the  facilities  for  the  production  of 
mutton  and  wool  in  that  state,  and  much  nearer 
the  sea-board.  In  an  article  given  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  last  month,  (May),  he  described  something 
of  the  management  of  a  flock  of  300  sheep,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  climate  and  location, 
for  raising  and  shipping  early  lambs  to  market. 
Now  we  have  a  description  of  his  sheep  barn, 
which  possesses  many  conveniences,  and  which  is 
shown  in  plan  at  fig.  3.  The  yard,  a,  is  100  feet 
square,  divided  by  a  hurdle  fence,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  into  as  many  portions  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  entrance  is  at  b,  where  there  is  a  gate 
hung  upon  a  post,  c,  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  or 
close  each  half  of  the  yard.  The  yard  is  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  a  shed  10  feet  high  to  the  eaves, 
with  a  double  roof.  The  ground  floor,  7  feet  high, 
is  appropriated  for  sheep  pens,  and  the  three  feet 
above  for  a  hay  loft.  The  shed  is  12  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  row  of  separate  pens  6  feet  wide,  upon  the 
north  side.  On  the  other  sides  there  are  narrow 
doors  for  the  sheep,  seen  at  d,  d,  and  sliding  shut¬ 
ters,  e,  c,  8  feet  long,  and  31  feet  high,  which  are 
also  used  for  entrances  to  the  shed.  The  yard  is 
closed  at  the  front  by  a  fence  10  feet  high.  There 
are  no  outside  windows,  and  no  doors  but  two,  and 
only  one  of  these,  that  at/,  is  locked  from  the  out¬ 
side,  so  that  the  turning  of  one  key  on  the  outside, 
secures  the  whole  from  trespassers.  There  is  a 
second  yard,  150  by  135  feet,  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  sheep  yard,  with  an  open  shed  facing  the 
south,  and  divided  into  pens  9  feet  deep,  for  cows 
or  sheep,  and  a  pig  pen  35  feet  square,  at  the  south 
east  of  the  sheep  yard.  These  sheds  are  made  of 
inch  boards,  nailed  up  and  down  upon  the  frame 
work,  and  the  roof  is  of  boards,  with  sufficient 
pitch  to  shed  rain  perfectly.  With  these  descrip¬ 
tions  of  sheep  sheds,  and  the  knowledge  that 
proper  shelter  is  found  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  sheep  everywhere,  those  who 


states  for  a  fence  that  can  not  be  stolen.  It  seems 
that  in  several  parts  of  those  states  fences  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  convenient  source  of  firewood,  and  as  a 
sort  of  common  property.  A  correspondent  writes 
that  he  has  built  three  board-fences  in  as  many 
years,  and  now  has  neither  boards  nor  fences  left 
of  any  of  them.  We  take  this  to  be  an  exceptional 
case,  but  to  provide  for  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the 
fence  here  described  may  be  used.  Posts  are  set  in 
the  ground,  as  for  an  ordinary  fence,  and  several 
furrows  are  then  plowed  on  each  side  toward  the 
fence,  until  the  earth  is  heaped  up  on  the  line. 
The  earth  is  further  loosened  with  the  plow,  and 
thrown  up  with  the  shovel,  leaving  a  bank  on  the 
line  of  the  fence,  and  a  ditch  on  each  side.  Two 
No.  9  fence-wires  are  then  stretched  along  the 
posts,  making  a  fence  that  cattle  can  not  get  over 
or  through,  and  that  in  part  can  not  be  burned,  and 
in  part  can  not  be  pulled  up.  If  this  does  not  meet 
the  case,  some  modification  of  it  that  will  occur  to 


our  correspondent,  may  be  serviceable.  The  fence 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


A  New  Lock  Nut. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Adri- 
ance,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  well  known  Buckeye  mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  we  were  shown  amongst  other 
novelties,  the  lock  nut  here  illustrated.  This  lock 


nut  is  manufactured  specially  by  this  firm  for  use 
upon  their  machines,  which  are  not  only  made  in 
the  most  perfect  and  serviceable  manner,  but  by 
such  careful  devices  as  this,  it  is  rendered  well 
nigh  impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  order,  even 
in  the  hands  of  a  careless  farmer.  The  lock  is  of 
the  simplest  but  most  effective  kind.  The  end  of 
the  screw  is  perforated  with  a  small  hole,  and  the 
nut  is  made  with  several  openings  or  open  slots  in 
the  upper  part.  V  hen  the  nut  is  screwed  tight,  a 
piece  of  wire  is  put  through  the  hole,  necessarily 
passing  through  two  of  these  openings  in  the  nut ; 
the  ends  of  the  wire  are  then 
bent  so  that  it  cannot  slip  out 
and  the  nut  is  perfectly  locked. 

This  close  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  construction  has  made 
this  machine  a  model  of  its 
class,  reducing  its  weight  and 
simplifying  its  mechanism 
until  it  is  a  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  was  years  ago,  but  re¬ 
taining  everything  of  its 
strength  and  durability.  One 
would  think,  viewing  the  new¬ 
est  mowers  and  reapers  with 
all  the  improvements  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  mechanism  they  ex¬ 
hibit,  that  at  last  perfection 
in  these  machines  has  been 
reached  ;  but  when  a  “  Buck¬ 
eye  of  a  dozen  years  ago  is  compared  with  the 
new  “model  machine”  of  to-day,  and  all  the 
gradual  improvements  during  those  years  are  no¬ 
ted,  it  would  seem  that  new  surprises  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  the  coming  farmer.  Certainly  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  say  that  skillful  and  enterprising 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  have  as 
yet  exhausted  their  inventive  faculties. 

- - — «a  ^  ym  — »  ^ 

Binging  Hogs. 

- - -  « 

In  1870  there  were  over  25  milliou  hogs  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  total  value  of  the  pork  repre¬ 


sented  by  them  is  a  very  large  sum.  Anything, 
however  small  it  may  seem  to  be,  that  can  operate 
to  increase  the  yield  of  pork  from  all  these  hogs,  is 
in  the  aggregate  of  great  importance.  Whatever 
can  reduce  the  labor  of  managing  and  rearing 
a  similar  number  of  hogs  every  year,  will  be  of 
great  service  to  farm¬ 
ers.  By  pasturing 
hogs  upon  clover  and 
grass,  there  is  a  great 
economy  in  feeding 
them  and  in  raising 
pork,  as  they  may  in 
this  way  procure 
their  own  food  with  pjg,  2.  open.  Fig.  3.  closed. 
but  little  attention. 

Unfortunately  a  hog  or  a  pig  is  a  difficult  animal 
to  manage,  unless  handled  with  skill.  If  made 
submissive,  or  rendered  incapable  of  mischief, 
it  is  easy  to  manage  them  in  a  pasture,  but  other¬ 
wise  a  few  hogs  will  destroy  a  pasture,  or  escape 
from  it,  in  a  few  days.  They  are  generally  sub- 


Fig.  4.— PIG  HOLDER. 

dued  by  putting  rings  in  their  snouts,  a  necessary 
operation,  but  one  rarely  done  otherwise  than  in  a 
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bungling  or  ineffective  manner.  When  done  quick¬ 
ly  and  well,  it  is  almost  painless  to  the  animal,  but 
as  usually  managed,  the  operation  is  made  a  tedious 
and  painful  one.  An  instantaneous  method  of  in¬ 
serting  rings  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  rings  can  not  work  out,  while  they  pre¬ 
vent  the  animal  from  using  its  snout  mischievously. 
The  ring  is  shown  open  at  tig.  2,  and  closed  at  tig.  3. 
It  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  pincers,  fig.  1,  with  which  the 
sharpened  points  are  instantly  forced  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  snout,  and  locked  so  that  the  ring 
can  not  work  loose.  The  animal  is  held  meantime 
by  the  holder,  fig.  4,  into  the  loop  of  which  the  upper 
jaw  is  inserted,  and  the  harder  the  hog  pulls  back¬ 
ward,  the  more  securely  he  is  held.  This  ingenious, 
effective,  and  very  useful  contrivance  is  made  by 
Chambers  &  Quinlan,  of  Decatur,  Ill. 

Storing  Brewers’  Grains. 

The  constant  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  other  grain  by  brewers,  makes  the  waste  of 
material  very  noticeable.  The  beer  takes  away  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  grain  used.  The  residue, 
known  as  brewer’s  grains,  is  a  valuable  article  of 
food  for  stock,  and  should  by  do  means  be  suffered 
to  go  to  waste,  though  at  present  it  is  only  partially 


CELLAR  AND  HOUSE  FOR  STORING  GRAINS. 

utilized.  We  have  seen  the  grains  thrown  out  of 
country  breweries  in  large  quantities,  and  finally 
used  as  manure.  In  this  case  much  of  the  nutri¬ 
ment  they  contain  is  wasted.  The  use  by  brewers 
of  corn-meal  and  rice  is  increasing ;  these  nutritive 
substances,  where  they  are  used,  add  considerably 
to  thevalue  of  a  given  bulk  of  the  grains.  The 
chief  difficulty  experienced  by  those  who  feed 
brewer’s  grains  is,  that  unless  properl y  preserved, 
they  rapidly  sour  and  spoil,  and  during  the  summer, 
when  brewing  is  active  and  grains  most  plentiful, 
they  are  not  much  in  demand  for  feeding.  But 
they  may  be  very  cheaply  preserved  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  for  many  months.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  effecting  this,  is  to  store  them  in  a  deep 
cellar  or  pit,  walled  up  with  stone  and  mortar,  or 
cement.  Where  there  is  a  basement  barn,  this  pit 
may  be  made  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and 
covered  with  a  roof,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
which  represents  a  section  of  the  building  and  the 
cellar  or  pit.  The  pit  may  be  at  least  13  feet  deep, 
with  a  clean  cemented  floor.  The  grains  are  packed 
closely  in  the  pit,  until  the  level  of  the  ground  is 
nearly  reached.  Then  a  covering  of  closely  fitted 
boards  should  be  laid  upon  them,  and  plenty  of 
straw,  chaff,  sawdust,  or  other  such  matter  thrown 
over  to  exclude  the  air.  The  mass  in  this  condition 
sours  very  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  ammonia 
is  formed  in  it,  which  corrects  the  acidity  to  a  great 
extent,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  palatable  food 
for  cows  and  pigs,  in  the  winter  or  summer.  At 
some  seasons  grains  may  be  purchased  very  cheap¬ 
ly.  In  a  recent  instance  an  Association  of  Farm¬ 


ers  purchased  several  thousand  bushels  of  grains, 
and  stored  them  in  the  manner  here  described, 
disposing  of  them  afterwards  at  cost  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  at  a  handsome  advance  to  outsiders. 


The  Flushing  of  Drains. 

In  some  cases  the  sediment  deposited  in  drains, 
must  be  removed,  or  the  tiles  will  choke  in  time 
and  become  use¬ 
less.  This  de¬ 
posit  may  gener¬ 
ally  be  removed, 
and  the  drains 
cleared  by  flush¬ 
ing  them.  In  all 
systems  of  drains 
there  should  be 
inspection  wells, 
or  places  called 
silt  boxes,  for  the 
collection  of  the 
sediment.  These 
are  earthen  pipes 
or  wooden  boxes, 
sunk  from  the 
surface  a  few 

inches  below  the  level  of  the  drains,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  These  are 
closely  covered  to  prevent  access  of  anything 
that  might  obstruct  the  drains ;  the  drain-pipe  en¬ 
ters  the  box  at  one  side,  and  issues  from  it  on  the 
opposite  side.  To  remove  sediment  that  gathers 
in  these  boxes  or  wells,  a  sand  pump  or  a  box- 
auger  is  used,  such  as  is  shown  at  figure  1.  By 
boring  into  the  sediment  in  the  same  manner  that 
an  earth  auger  is  used  to  bore  post  holes,  the  sand 
or  mud  enters  the  box  of  the  auger,  and  is  drawn 
out.  If  round  earthen  pipe  is  used  for  the  wells, 
the  auger  may  be  made  to  fit  it  closely.  Then  when 
it  is  desired  to  flush  the  drains,  the  auger  is  put 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  left  there. 
The  drain  is  thus  stopped,  and  if  this  is  done  when 
the  water  is  in  full  flow,  it  is  backed  up  until  the 
drain-pipes  are  all  filled,  and  the  water  rises  in  the 
soil.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated 
to  cause  a  rush  of  water,  the  obstacle  is  removed, 
and  an  active  flow  through  the  drains  results, 
which  carries  the  sediment  along  with  it,  and  dis¬ 
charges  it  at  the  outlet.  There  are  various  ways  of 
stopping  up  the  drains  for  this  purpose.  For  square 
wooden  boxes,  solid  wooden  plugs  may  be  used, 
as  in  fig.  2,  or  if  the  wells  are  round,  a  round  plug 
may  be  fitted  to  the  drain,  which  operates  as  a 
water  cock  ;  this  can  be  opened  or  closed,  as  in  fig. 
3  ;  or  the  plug  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  shutting 
or  opening  the  drain,  as  in  figure  4. 


Dipping  Sheep. 


The  dipping  of  sheep  in  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  and  curing  scab, 
is  a  practice  that  should  never 
be  neglected.  If  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  this  troublesome 
disease,  it  would  be  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
serviceable,  as  a  dip  of  a  proper 
kind  tends  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  skin,  and  to  re¬ 
medy  the  irritation  so  usual  at 
the  commencement  of  the 
warm  season.  Such  a  dip 
cleanses  the  skin  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  yolk  and  other 
secretions,  which  have  gather¬ 
ed  during  the  growth  of  the 
fleece,  and  thus  is  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  the  sheep,  and 
consequently  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  wool. 

Furthermore  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  parasites  to  which 
sheep  are  subject,  is  the  tick, 
and  this  insect  with  its  eggs, 
which  are  laid  in  the  wool,  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  a  proper  dip  at  a  proper  tempera¬ 


ture.  There  are  various  compounds  for  dipping 
purposes,  that  are  unobjectionable,  but  all  those 
which  contain  arsenic  should  be  avoided.  They 
are  under  certain  circumstances  injurious  to  the 
sheep,  and  have  often  seriously  poisoned  those  who 
handled  them,  especially  if  they  had  scratches  oi 
cuts  upon  their  hands  or  arms.  The  carbolic  dip 
is  perfectly  safe,  as  is  also  that  made  with  tobacco 
and  sulphur,  lhe  last  mentioned  dip  is  generally 
used  by  the  large  sheep  owners  on  the  plains  ;  ono 
of  these  uses  20  lbs.  of  cheap  plug  tobacco,  and  5 
pounds  of  sulphur,  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
tobacco  is  infused  in  hot  water,  and  the  liquor 
drawn  off  into  a  properly  prepared  tank,  when  the 
sulphur  in  fine  powder  is  stirred  into  it.  He  dips 
every  sheep  immediately  after  shearing  by  plung¬ 
ing  it  into  the  bath  for  two  minutes  ;  it  is  then 
released  into  a  draining  pen,  the  floor  of  which 
drains  into  the  dipping  vat.  The  temperature  of 
the  dip,  by  additions  of  hot  liquor,  is  kept  up  to 
130°,  so  that  the  ticks  and  their  eggs  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  is  rather  severe  upon  the  sheep,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  no  evil  effects  have  in 
any  ease  followed  thi-  hot  bath.  The  sheep  are 
driven  one  by  one  along  a  fenced  path,  to  the 
brink  of  the  dipping  tank,  and  are  pushed  into  it, 
plunging  at  once  to  the  bottom  over  head  and  ears. 
Some  of  the  liquor  gets  into  the  noses  of  the  sheep, 
and  causes  them  to  stagger  about  for  a  short  time 
after  they  come  out,  but  this  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  remedy  for  those  troubled  with  catarrh 
or  grubs  in  the  head.  The  cost  of  the  dip  is  two 
cents  per  sheep,  and  the  estimated  profit  i\ suiting 
from  the  two  dippings  given  each  season,  in  extra 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

value  of  wool  alone,  is  20  cents  per  sheep.  The 
sufferings  of  sheep  and  lambs  from  ticks  alone, 
render  it  very  desirable  that  .  very  animal  should  be 
dipped  twice  each  year  ;  that  is  immediately  after 
shearing,  and  again  before  winter.  In  small  flocks, 
where  there  is  no  scab,  ticks  are  partly  banished  by 
dipping  the  lambs  only.  The  ticks  congregate 
upon  the  lambs,  leaving  the  newly  shorn  sheep, 
upon  which  only  the  eggs  are  left.  But  to  make  a 
perfect  clearance  of  eggs  as  well  as  ticks,  both 
sheep  and  lambs  should  be  dipped.  A  dipping  tub 
for  use  with  small  flocks,  may  easily  be  made  of 


A  TUB  ARRANGED  FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP. 


half  a  hogshead,  boarding  up  each  side,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  spaces  boarded  off,  may  be 
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filled  with  clean  gravel,  and  thus  reduce  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  liquor  needed.  Instead  of  this  tub  a  large 
trough,  such  as  is  used  for  scalding  hogs,  will 
answer.  At  one  side  of  the  tub  is  a  sloping  table 
of  boards,  upon  which,  after  having  been  dipped 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  the  sheep  is 
laid,  and  the  excess  of  liquor  squeezed  out.  In 
this  way,  if  everything  is  properly  prepared,  20 
sheep  may  easily  be  dipped  in  an  hour,  or  if  there 
is  sufficient  help  to  bring  up  the  sheep,  one  may  be 
dipped  every  minute.  A  barrel  of  hot  dip  should 
he  kept  near  by,  to  replenish  the  tub.  This  matter 
has  been  often  referred  to,  but  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  prevalence  of  the  tick,  and  the  serious  annoy¬ 
ance  it  causes  to  both  sheep  and  lambs,  which  is 
really  a  loss  in  wool  and  mutton,  of  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  to  farmers,  makes  it  necessary  to 
again  present  it  at  this  seasonable  period,  and  urge 
its  observance  upon  all,  whether  their  sheep  may 
be  many  or  few. 


The  Shooting  Nuisance. 

With  the  return  of  summer  days  and  singing 
birds,  comes  that  chronic  nuisance,  the  callow 
sportsman  with  dog  and  gun,  to  hunt  birds  and 
astonish  the  natives  with  his  prowess  and  the  smell 
of  gunpowder.  He  has  none  of  the  instincts  of  sports¬ 
men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  mainly  for  our  game 
laws,  and  for  the  fines  and  penalities  that  are  laid 
upon  their  willful  violators.  The  chap  we  have  in 
mind,  is  generally  an  idle,  ignorant  vagabond  from 
the  city,  who  wants  the  fame  of  a  mighty  hunter, 
and  so  dresses  in  sporting  jacket  and  long-legged 
hoots,  invests  in  shot-guns  and  metallic  powder 
flasks,  in  setter  dogs  and  whiskey.  He  can  hardly 
tell  one  bird  from  another,  and  is  more  likely  to 
shoot  domestic  ducks  and  geese,  than  the  wild  wa¬ 
ter-fowl  that  visit  secluded  spots  at  this  season.  He 
shoots  birds  upon  the  nests,  birds  feeding  their 
young,  and  all  birds  alike,  whether  they  are  the 
farmer’s  friends  or  not.  This  great  nuisance,  which 
was  formerly  confined  mainly  to  the  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts,  is  now  widely  scattered  almost  everywhere, 
like  thistle-down  along  the  lines  of  our  railroads. 
Every  depot  far  inland  is  haunted  with  these  ver¬ 
dant  and  downy  youth,  who  come  to  kill  and  to 
destroy.  They  by  no  means  confine  their  destruc¬ 
tion  to  wild  animals.  They  stroll  over  your  farm 
with  as  much  freedom  as  if  they  owned  it,  shoot 
chickens  in  the  absence  of  woodcock  and  quail,  and 
broil  them  under  your  nose,  worrying  with  their 
dogs  your  sheep’ and  poultry,  throw  down  your 
fences  in  digging  out  rabbits  and  woodchucks, 
shoot  into  your  notices  to  sportsmen,  or  tear  them 
down,  run  over  the  growing  crops,  and  if  interfered 
with,  treat  you  to  the  foulest  slang  and  curses  of 
the  grog  shops.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  extends 
much  beyond  the  personal  inconvenience  of  the 
farmers,  that  are  most  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  these  vagabonds.  They  greatly  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds,  and  so  multiply  insects  that  prey  up¬ 
on  our  crops,  and  reduce  the  profit  of  our  gardens 
and  fields.  It  is  settled,  so  far  as  anything  can  be, 
by  the  studies  of  men  best  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  these  birds,  that  almost  all  of  them  at 
some  season  of  the  year,  live  largely  upon  insects. 
They  are  the  conservative  force  in  nature,  designed 
to  keep  insect  life  in  check.  If  the  birds  eat  some 
fruit,  they  save  a  great  deal  more,  by  devouring 
the  various  caterpillars  and  “  worms  ”  that  prey 
upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  and  upon 
the  fruits  themselves.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
years  that  we  are  able  to  get  fair  fruit  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  where  there  has  been  the 
greatest  destruction  of  birds,  and  where  insects 
most  abound.  Our  finest  displays  of  fruit  come 
from  the  newer  states,  where  there  arc  fewer  in¬ 
sects.  The  promiscuous  slaughter  of  birds,  so 
prevalent  in  the  early  summer,  is  a  nuisance  that 
ought  to  be  abated.  We  need  more  stringent  legis¬ 
lation,  and  a  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
transgressors.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  birds 
should  be  protected  from  early  spring  to  autumn. 
They  are  the  farmer’s  best  friends. 


Curing  Green  Fodder. 

Important  Experiments. 

Experiments  in  preparing  and  feeding  fodder  of 
various  kinds  are  being  made  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  most  of  which  are  of  great  value ;  their  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  econo¬ 
mize  the  use  of 
cattle  food.  In  al¬ 
most  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry 
it  is  the  savings  in 
labor  and  material 
that  are  cheapen¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  at  the 
same  time  increas¬ 
ing  the  profits  of 
the  producers.  In 
every  form  of  agri¬ 
culture  there  is 
a  vast  scope  for  saving  in  both  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Our  method  of  feeding  stock  is  very 
wasteful ;  the  greater  part  of  the  fodder  fed  every 
winter  is  expended  in  merely  keeping  the  cattle 
alive.  A  loss  of  weight  or  condition  in  all  kinds  of 
stock  equal  to  from  10  to  60  per  cent  is  suffered 
every  winter.  The  extremes  show  the  averages  of 
the  best  and  poorest  keeping.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  this  ;  stock  may  be  kept  increasing  in  weight 
during  the  winter  if  the  fodder  is  of  the  right  kind 
and  the  stock  is  properly  housed  and  protected. 
The  feeding  of  poor  unpalatable  fodder  is  the  chief 
cause  of  this  loss.  The  appetite  needs  to  be  stim¬ 
ulated  at  the  season  when  the  greatest  draft  is  made 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  animal ;  and  to 
meet  this  need  there  must  not  only  be  palatable  or 


enticing  food,  but  there  must  be  plenty  of  it.  Corn 
fodder  is  largely  depended  upon  as  food  for  stock 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  its  use  might 
be  made  well  nigh  universal,  as  no  forage  plant  is 
so  easily  grown  as  corn.  Could  it  be  preserved 
fresh  and  green  for  six  months  or  more,  instead  of 
curing  it  and  using  it  dry,  its  value  would  be  greatly 


increased.  That  it  may  be  so  preserved  has  been 
shown  by  experiment,  and  the  process  is  claimed 
to  be  easy,  and  very  profitable.  A  correspondent 
in  Hungary  gave  us  his  own  experience  some  time 
ago,  (see  Agriculturist  for  Aug.  1874).  Of  late  years 


a  great  number  of  French,  Belgian,  and  German 
farmers  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  some  extensive 
stock-feeders  have  used  it  largely  with  the  most 
favorable  results. 

Several  communi¬ 
cations  by  promi¬ 
nent  farmers  and 
professors  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  farm 
schools,  have  been 
made  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Practical 
Agriculture ,  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  from  which  the 
following  facts 
have  been  con¬ 
densed,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  methods  in  use,  with  the  cost,  may  be 
learned.  In  figures  1,  2,  and  3,  are  shown  the  pits 
or  silos,  as  they  are  filled  with  the  cut  corn-fodder, 
then  covered  with 
earth  and  pressed 
down  with  its 
weight,  and  finally 
as  the  cut  fodder 
hasshrunkthrough 
fermentation  to 
less  than  half  its 
original  bulk. 

These  pits  are 
about  75  feet  long, 

9  feet  wide  above,  Fig.3.—  pit  after  six  months. 
6  feet  wide  at  the 

bottom,  and  6  feet  deep.  The  sides  and  ends  are 
built  up  of  masonry  laid  in  cement.  In  these  pits 
the  corn-stalks  are  laid  evenly  with  care  in  layers 
of  about  8  inches  thick,  after  having  been  cut  and 


exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days.  During 
this  time  the  stalks  lose  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
two-fifths  of  their  weight  when  first  cut.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt  is  scattered  over  every  layer  equal  to 
about  66  pounds  for  each  pit.  The  three  pits  hold 
about  80  tons,  (75,000  kilos),  of  green  fodder.  The 
fodder  is  heaped  up  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  to  a  hight 


of  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then 
covered  with  earth  to  a  thickness  of  two  or  three 
feet.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1872,  this  work 
was  finished.  On  the  15th  of  April  following,  one 
pit  was  opened  and  the  fodder  was  found  in  perfect 


Fig.  1. — PIT  BEFORE  COVERING. 
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Fig.  5. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  PIT  BEING  FILLED. 


Fig.  2.— PIT  AFTER  COVERING. 
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condition  except  for  an  inch  or  two  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  sides,  where  it  was  black  and  decayed. 
Its  color  was  yellow,  its  odor  agreeable,  but  the 
stalks  had  lost  all  their  sweetness,  and  had 
acquired  some  degree  of  acidity.  Twenty-four 
beeves  were  then  fed  about  900  lbs.  daily  of  the 
preserved  fodder,  or  nearly  40  lbs.  per  head  on  the 
average,  which  was  equal  to  about  00  lbs.  of  fresh 
green  fodder.  The  fodder  was  eaten  with  great 
relish,  and  only  some  portions  of  the  harder  stalks 


strongly  recommended  by  M.  Piret.  In  this  figure 
the  covering  of  clay  is  shown  on  the  top  of  the 
fodder.  This  is  beaten  down  frequently,  as  it  may 
become  cracked  or  disturbed  by  the  settlement  of 
the  mass  beneath. 

The  cost  of  the  process  here  described  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  about  $3  per  ton,  including  the  cut¬ 
ting,  carrying,  curing,  and  feeding  of  a  crop  equal 
to  nearly  50  tons  per  acre  of  green  fodder,  (50,000 
kilos  per  hectare).  This  enormous  yield  appears 


Fig.  6. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  PIT. 


were  ieft;  the  com  having  been  cut  when  ripe,  and 
having  been  of  a  large  growing  variety  known  as 
Giant  Maize,  or  Zea  Caragua.  The  second  pit  was 
consumed  July  3d,  having  been  preserved  equally 
well  with  the  first.  The  third  was  not  opened  until 
the  20th  of  April,  1874,  18  months  after  covering. 
The  fodder  was  in  as  good  order  as  that  from  the 
other  pits,  excepting  that  the  discolored  and  de¬ 
cayed  layer  was  somewhat  thicker  in  this  pit  than 
in  the  others  ;  a  result  attributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  gravelly  and  porous  character  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  earth,  the  preservation  being  due  solely  to  the 
exclusion  of  air.  In  this  instance  the  fodder  was 
preserved  whole,  and  the  cost  of  cutting  avoided. 
But  when  the  fodder  has  to  be  cut  for  final  use,  it 
has  been  found  an  economy  to  cut  it  before  it  is 
Btored.  This  system  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Piret, 
the  manager  of  a  large  estate  owned  by  M.  A.  Hou- 
ette,  at  Bleneau,  in  Belgium.  From  his  statement  we 
find  that  he  made  a  small  experiment  in  1868  which 
was  perfectly  successful,  the  cut  fodder  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  pit  in  1869  in  excellent  condition. 
In  1870  two  pits  of  masonry  were  erected  above 
ground,  protected  at  the  sides  only  by  banks  of 
earth.  These  were  found  equally  serviceable  with 
those  sunk  below  the  surface,  and  much  more  con¬ 
venient.  Following  the  statement  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  closely,  we  learn  that  by  the  aid  of  about  450 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre,  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  on  fairly  good  soil  75  tons  per  acre  of  green 
fodder,  although  the  average  of  his  crop  was  not 
more  than  45  tons  per  acre  ;  250  tons  of  this  was  cut 
by  a  fodder  cutter  driven  by  horse-power,  cutting 
two  tons  per  hour,  and  stored  in  the  pits  as  follows. 
The  pit  was  built  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  section,  a  dividing  wall  in  the  center  sep¬ 
arating  it  into  two  parts.  The  cut  fodder  falling 
into  the  pit  was  carried  in  baskets  upon  a  truck  on 
a  portable  railway  to  the  end  of  the  pit,  where  it 
was  packed  away  in  sections  formed  by  a  movable 
partition  and  trampled  down  tightly,  salt  at  the 
rate  of  about  2  pounds  to  the  ton  of  fodder  being 
added.  This  pit  is  seen  in  fig.  5,  which  represents 
it  in  longitudinal  section,  and  in  fig.  6,  which 
shows  it  in  plan,  and  in  which  one  division  is  seen 
filled,  and  the  other  in  course  of  filling.  When  the 
pits  are  filled,  the  fodder  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fine  clay  9  inches  thick,  well  beaten  down.  In  these 
figures  the  parts  are  shown  by  the  following  letters  : 
£  is  the  fodder  cutter ;  C  the  rail  track  ;  D  the  ex¬ 
terior  walls  ;  E  the  division  wall ;  F  the  filled  com¬ 
partment  ;  G  that  in  course  of  filling ;  E  the  mova¬ 
ble  partition  with  a  transverse  bar,  F,  which  holds 
it  in  position ;  J  the  truck.  The  pit  is  shown  in 
fig.  4,  as  covered  with  a  roof  of  boards  as  protec¬ 
tion.  from  the  weather,  a  measure  of  economy 


almost  incredible  to  us,  being  a  ton  to  less  than  4 
square  rods,  still  we  cannot  doubt  but  such  a  yield 
is  not  only  frequent,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  sur¬ 
passed.  It  goes  to  show  that  in  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  this  our  most  common  crop,  we  come  far 
short  of  the  possible  yield,  notwithstanding  our 
favorable  climate  and  the  necessity  of  every  availa¬ 
ble  economy  to  cheapen  or  increase  its  production. 

Log  Drains. 

“A  Subscriber”  in  Texas  asks  for  a  method  of 
making  drains  with  logs,  where  there  are  neither 
tiles  nor  stone  to  be  procured.  In  such  a  case  we 
suggest  a  plan  which  is  illustrated  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings.  The  ditches  are  dug  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  logs  are  placed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  such  a  way,  as  to  leave  a  water-channel  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  fig.  2  the  bottom  log  is  split,  and 
each  half  is  laid  closely  against  the  side  of  the 
ditch,  so  that  the  current  can  not  wear  it  down, 
and  cause  the  earth  to  fall  in.  The  side  logs  are 
kept  in  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  top  log.  Brush 


Fig.  1. — DRAIN  OF  WHOLE.  Fig.  2.— -OF  SPLIT  LOGS. 


is  laid  upon  the  logs  and  trodden  down,  and  earth 
is  thrown  upon  it,  until  the  ditch  is  full.  Such 
drains  may  be  expected  to  last  several  years,  after 
which  it  will  pay  to  make  more  permanent  ones. 

- —  «— - - 

What  is  the  Most  Profitable? — Inquiries 
are  frequently  made  as  to  which  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  branch  of  farming.  It  depends  on  several 
contingencies.  In  some  places  corn-growing  and 
pork-raising,  in  others  wool-growing,  and  in  others 
dairying  are  steadily  profitable  one  year  with 
another.  Where  circumstances,  such  as  rich  corn 
land,  healthful  dry  pastures,  or  abundant  grass, 
with  pure  water,  favor  one  or  the  other  of  these 
specialties,  it  is  best  to  fall  into  them  and  keep 
to  them.  But  for  general  purposes  special  crops  or 
employments  are  rarely  suitable,  and  mixed  farming 


is  the  best  reliance.  This  implies  the  culture  of 
roots,  grass,  and  grain,  chiefly  for  feeding  to  the 
stock,  and  only  partly  for  sale.  The  aim  must  be 
to  distribute  the  produce  so  that  a  good  portion 
comes  back  to  the  soil  as  manure,  and  the  soil  is 
kept  improving  constantly  in  fertility  and  freedom 
from  weeds.  Then  immediate  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  any  exceptional  condition  of  things,  and 
if  grain  does  not  pay,  meat  and  wool  may  be  made, 
and  if  grain  happens  to  be  high,  it  may  be  sold, 
and  some  other  cheaper  feed  be  bought  to  replace 
it.  A  sharp  farmer  who  has  some  capital,  and  can 
turn  about  at  a  short  notice,  will  never  be  caught 
in  a  poor  year,  without  at  least  an  average  profit 
from  his  business. 


- - -  . - — i  - - - 

Agricultural  Steam  Engines. 

The  employment  of  steam  upon  the  farm,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.  In  the  mechanic  arts  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  thing  produced  without  the  employment  of 
steam  as  the  motive  power ;  it  is  strange  that  in 
agriculture,  the  industry  which  employs  more 
laborers  and  more  capital  than  any  other, 
the  employment  of  steam  should  be  very  excep¬ 
tional  and  rare.  Horse-power  is  almost  the 
only  dependence  of  the  farmer ;  but  it  is  not  so 
cheap  as  steam.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  steam 
engines  are  used  upon  farms,  the  horses  will 
stand  idle,  and  the  breeding  of  these  animals  be¬ 
come  unprofitable.  The  same  argument  was 
strongly  urged  within  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
readers,  as  an  objection  against  railroads.  It  was 
6aid  that  horses  would  become  useless  for  want  of 
work.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  wonderful 
expansion  of  the  railroad  system  has  so  stimulated 
every  industry,  that  horses  are  in  greater  demand 
than  ever  before,  and  in  some  countries  their  ex¬ 
portation  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  same  effect 
must  necessarily  follow  the  cheapening  of  labor  on 
the  farm,  by  the  use  of  steam.  If  the  threshing, 
cutting  and  preparing  of  feed,  and  other  stationary 
work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  steam-power,  there 
will  be  more  time  in  which  to  plow  and  harrow, 
and  more  land  can  be  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  this  will  set  in  motion  more  work  again  for 
horses,  as  well  as  steam  engines  in  other  ways. 

Steam-power  is  cheaper  in  its  first  cost  than 
horse-power.  The  power  of  a  dozen  horses  can  be 
purchased  for  $1,200,  and  it  practically  lasts  in¬ 
definitely  ;  never  tires,  never  6tops  for  sickness 
and  never  dies ;  besides  this,  and  it  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  it  only  consumes  while  it  is 
working.  The  food  and  drink  of  a  4-liorse-power 
steam-engine,  which  will  do  the  work  of  more  than 
4  horses,  consists  of  200  pounds  of  coal,  and  200 
gallons  of  water  daily.  The  cost  of  such  an  engine 
and  boiler  complete,  is  about  $700,  at  least  that  is 
the  price  at  which  the  portable  engine,  6uch  as  we 
here  illustrate,  can  be  procured.  A  10-horse-power 
engine  of  the  same  kind,  costs  $1,200.  This  is  much 
less  than  the  actual  value  of  a  corresponding  force 
of  horses.  The  engraving  represents  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  portable  engine,  by  Messrs.  Wood, 
Taber  &  Morse,  of  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
made  expressly  for  farm  work.  These  engines  are 
of  two  sizes,  and  called  the  “Rubicon,”  and  the 
“Hercules.”  These  names  have  been  chosen  to 
avoid  the  uncertainty  which  arises  from  the  com¬ 
mon  denominations  of  “horse-powers  by  different 
makers  ”  ;  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  engines 
being  all  of  exact  stated  sizes  and  dimensions.  The 
Rubicon  is  intended  to  drive  a  separator  to  the 
utmost  ^capacity  of  one  gang  of  men  in  handling 
the  grain  and  straw  ;  the  Hercules  will  do  double 
that  work.  This  is  under  moderate  steam  pressure, 
and  is  not  the  limit  of  their  capacity  by  any  means. 
The  cost  of  the  first  is  $950,  and  that  of  the  latter 
$1,100.  These  engines  are  complete  with  strong 
but  light  trucks,  smoke  pipe,  spark  arrester,  auto¬ 
matic  lubricator,  and  every  modem  improvement 
that  can  be  advantageously  combined  with  them. 
For  threshing,  cutting  and  steaming  feed,  cutting 
wood,  and  doing  the  general  mechanical  work  of 
the  farm,  hoisting,  loading,  or  unloading,  there  can. 
be  no  cheaper  nor  more  effective  power  than  this. 
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New  Tanning  Plants. 

Every  now  and  then  the  papers  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  new  and  wonderful  natural  pro¬ 
duct  ;  these  phenomenal  things  were  formerly 


furnished  by  S.  T.  Heath,  Washoe  Co.,  Neva¬ 
da,  came  to  hand,  we  were  glad  to  see  an  old 
acquaintance  made  in  botanizing  across  the 
country  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific — Ephedra 
antisiphyllitica.  Aside  from  any  economical 


“tanning  plant.” — (Ephedra  antisiphyllitica.) 
a ,  fertile  ament ;  l>,  staminate  branch  ;  c.  pistillate  branch;  d,  stamiuate  ament;  e,  flowerless  stem. 


all  accredited  to  California,  but  of  late  Colora¬ 
do  and  other  of  the  newer  states  and  territories 
come  in  for  their  share.  When  we  see  a  news¬ 
paper  article  showing  forth  the  wonders  of  a 
new  forage  plant,  or  one  that  is  useful  in  dye¬ 
ing,  or  in  some  other  way,  we  take  pains  to 
trace  the  matter  up,  generally  with  the  result 
of  finding  that  the  marvellous  story  is  told  of 
some  old  and  well  known  plant,  and  that  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  general  inaccura¬ 
cy  of  newspaper  science.  Within  a  few  months 
there  has  been  much  said  about  tanning  plants ; 
one  of  these,  the  Nebraska  tanning  plant,  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  Polygonum  ampkibium,  a  well 
known  species  of  smartweed,  and  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  few  localities  in  Nebraska, 
is  very  common  from  New  England  westward, 
as  well  as  in  Europe ;  so  we  fear  that  the  com¬ 
pany  formed  for  gathering  and  baling  the  plant 
in  Nebraska,  will  hardly  have  a  monopoly  of 


wood,  taber  &  morse’s  engxne. — (See page  223.) 

the  article.  Then  Nevada  presented  its  claims 
to  having  a  valuable  tanning  plant,  and  this, 
upon  being  followed  up,  proved  to  be  much 
more  interesting  than  the  other;  we  found  it  to 
be  a  plant  quite  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  of  our 
native  plants.  When  the  specimens,  kindly 


value  they  may  have,  the  Ephedras  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  plants,  being  in  structure  and 
habit  quite  unlike  any  other  natives ;  they  be¬ 
long  to  a  small  family,  the  Gnetacece,  which  is 
near  to  the  pine-family ;  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  minutely  describe  their  structure,  as  their 
external  appearance  and  habit  is  such  as  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  be  recognized  at  sight.  There  are 
some  15  species  in  different  countries,  the  two 
or  three  found  here  being  low  shrubs,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  with  clustered  branches,  which 
are  jointed,  and  have  sheaths  at  the  joints,  giv¬ 
ing  the  plants  much  the  appearance  of  a  branch¬ 
ing  horse-tail  or  scouring-rush,  (Equisetum), 
the  sheaths  sometimes  on  flowerless  stems,  de¬ 
veloped  as  ate  in  the  engraving,  are  all  the  leaves 
the  plant  has,  the  green  stems  serving  as  foli¬ 
age  ;  the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  are  on 
separate  plants,  both  kinds  being  in  cone-like 
aments ;  b  shows  a  staminate  branch,  and  c  a 
pistillate  one  about  the 
natural  size,  and  at  d  is 
an  enlarged  staminate 
ament,  consisting  of  over¬ 
lapping  scales,  from  be¬ 
neath  which  the  stamens 
protrude;  the  fertile  one, 
a ,  bears  one  or  two  fruits 
or  seeds,  which  present  a 
structure  of  much  interest 
to  the  botanist.  The 
plants  are  resinous  and 
astringent  to  the  taste,  and 
the  one  in  question  is  used 
in  localities  where  it 
grows  as  a  medicine,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  plant  grows  in  large 
clumps, and  the  dense  mass 
of  peculiar  yellowish-green  leafless  stems,  if 
not  beautiful,  would  at  least  produce  a  novel 
effect  in  gardening,  and  wherever  it  would  be 
hardy,  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  oddity.  The 
European  species  have  the  common  name  of 
Shrubby  Horse-tail ;  the  Mexicans  call  ours  Te- 
popote,  but  the  botanical  name — Ephedra ,  is 


quite  as  handy  as  either.  Animals  are  fond  of 
browsing  upon  the  plant,  but  probably  more 
for  a  change  than  for  any  considerable  nourish¬ 
ment  it  may  afford.  Its  value  as  a  tanning  ma¬ 
terial  needs  to  be  carefully  examined ;  that  it 
will  tan  skins  very  completely  there  is  no  doubt; 
Mr.  Heath  sends  us  a  piece  of  buckskin  tanned 
with  the  plant,  which  is  of  a  light  pleasing  col¬ 
or.  Should  it  be  found  of  sufficient  value,  as 
compared  with  other  tanning  materials,  an  ex¬ 
tract  could  be  prepared,  as  the  stems  of  the 
plants  are  too  bulky  for  distant  transportation. 


The  Chinese  or  Beefsteak  Saxifrage. 

The  Chinese  Saxifrage  is  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  popularity  of  a  plant 
is  affected  by  fashion ;  this  was  introduced 
from  China  over  100  years  ago,  and  has  been 
found  here  and  there  among  old-fashioned 
house-plants,  but  regarded  as  too  common  to 
form  a  part  of  the  florist’s  stock.  A  few  years 
ago  hanging  baskets  came  into  use  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  flowers,  their  popularity  yearly 
increasing,  and  this  neglected  Saxifrage  being 
found  to  be  a  most  useful  basket-plant,  it  is 
now  raised  iu  quantities  by  the  florists,  and 
is  to  be  had  almost  everywhere  among  the 
dealers.  The  plant  is  so  different  in  general 
appearance  from  other  Saxifrages,  that  one 
who  did  not 
study  it  bo- 
t  a  n  i  c  a  1 1  y  , 
would  not 
think  it  be¬ 
longed  with 
them.  It  is  a  . 
perennial 
with  leaves, 
which  are  all 
clustered  at 
the  root  on 
long  hairy 
stalks,  two  or 
three  inches 
broad,  round 
heart-  shaped, 
or  kidney¬ 
shaped,  and 
scolloped  on 
the  margin ; 
they  are  thick- 
ish,  purple 
on  the  under 
side,  with  the 
somewhat 
hairy  upper 
surface  mark¬ 
ed  with  broad 
irregular 
whitish 
stripes  along 
the  veins, 
from  the  base 
to  the  edge, 
wThich,  con¬ 
trasting  with 
the  light 
green,  give  it 
a  handsomely 
variegated  ap-  Chinese  saxifrage— plant  with 
pearance.  runners. 

Well  established  plants  flower  freely,  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  flower  stalk  a  foot  or  more  high, 
with  the  flowers  arranged  in  a  loose  pyra¬ 
midal  cluster;  the  flowers  themselves  are 
small  and  not  very  showy,  but  when  closely 
examined,  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  neat  and 
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pretty ;  the  flower  is  made  very  irregular  by 
having  two  of  its  petals  thrice  the  length  of 
the  others,  and  hanging  directly  downwards, 
while  the  other  three  are  erect ;  the  long  petals 
are  white,  and  the  short  ones  a  delicate  pink, with 
some  darker  spots  of  the  same,  and  an  orange- 


Chinese  OR  BEEFSTEAK  saxifrage. — ( Saxifraga  sarmentosa.) 


plants  of  the  proper  thick-leaved  family,  the 
Crassulacece,  better  known  perhaps  as  the  Stone- 
crop  Family.  The  botanical  name  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  from  that  of  one  of  its  genera  Crassula, 
which  is  named  from  the  Latin  word  crassus, 
thick,  and  it  is  not  stretching  the  use  of  words, 


thick-leaved  plants. — (Crassula  cordata.) 


here  south  of  New  York.  A  few  years  ago 
we  left  it  out  upon  a  rock-work,  and  the  winter 
happening  to  be  an  unusually  mild  one,  it  sur¬ 
vived.  Like  many  other  plants  that  have  been 
a  long  time  in  cultivation  as  house-plants,  this 
has  received  a  number  of  common  names ; 


colored  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  very  correctly  the  shape  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  arrangement  in  the  cluster. 
The  plant  propagates  itself  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  strawberry,  by  throwing  off  long,  weak 
stems,  which  form  a  bud  at  the  end,  which  de¬ 
velops  into  a  new  plant.  These  runners  are  in 
botanical  language  sarments ,  hence  this  species 
is  named  Saxifraga  sarmentosa ;  the  runners 
are  very  much  more  slender  than  in  the  straw¬ 
berry,  being  exceedingly  fine  and  thread-like. 
The  buds  formed  on  the  runners,  when  they 
come  in  contract  with  the  soil,  at  once  take 
root,  but  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  suspend¬ 
ed  basket  or  vase,  being  unable  to  reach  any 
soil,  they  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  being  fed 
by  the  old  plant,  and  at  length  put  out  runners 
of  their  own,  and  frequently  this  will  be  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  presenting  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  appearance.  This  manner  of  growth  is 
illustrated  in  the  engraving  given  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page;  about  half  size.  The  plant 
is  not  only  suited  for  hanging  baskets  by  its 
pendulous  habit,  but  by  its  hardiness,  is  use¬ 
ful  for  both  in-door  and  out  door  baskets ; 
many  plants  otherwise  well  adapted  for  bas¬ 
kets,  are  very  delicate,  and  do  not  flourish  un¬ 
der  the  neglect  to  which  out-door  baskets  are 
often  subjected,  and  it  stands  occasional  drying 
out,  as  well  as  sudden  cold  or  even  frosts.  It 
is  hardy  in  England,  and  would  probably  be  so 


that  of  “  Beefsteak  Saxifrage,”  or  “  Beefsteak 
Geranium,”  would  appear  to  have  been  given 
on  account  of  the  color  of  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves ;  “  Strawberry  Geranium,”  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  running  like  the  strawberry ; 
“  Wandering  Jew,”  and“  Sailor-plant,”  indicate 
its  traveling  propensities,  and  “  Mother  of 
Thousands,”  its  prolific  character ;  besides  these 
there  are  other  popular  names  not  just  now 
recalled.  A  very  handsomely  marked  plant, 
sold  as  S.  tricolor ,  may  be  a  variety  of  this;  it 
has  a  similar  habit,  and  its  leaves  finely  marked 
with  white,  green,  and  red,  but  the  markings 
are  not  permanent. 

—  »  «»«- - *  «■ - - - 

Succulents— Thick-Leaved  Plants. 


Horticulturists  include  in  the  class  of  suc¬ 
culents,  plants  belonging  to  very  different  fam¬ 
ilies;  the  French  in  flantes  grasses — fat  or  fleshy 
plants — do  the  same ;  any  classification  founded 
upon  one  character  only,  brings  together  very 
unlike  plants,  and  we  find  the  succulents  are 
as  miscellaneous  a  lot,  as  would  be  a  group  of 
red-berried  plants.  So  we  find  in  the  catalogues 
Cactuses,  Agaves,  Yuccas,  Euphorbias,  Sedums, 
and  others,  which  are  more  unlike  botanically, 
than  are  roses  and  cabbages,  classed  as  succu¬ 
lents.  Our  intention  is  to  say  a  word,  not 
about  all  the  succulents,  but  only  about  some 


to  call  it  the  “  Thick-leaved  Family.”  Those 
who  have  not  given  especial  thought  to  the 
matter,  can  not  be  aware  of  what  a  wonderful 
organ  the  leaf  is,  and  how  beautifully  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plant  in 
different  climates  and  situations.  The  leaves 
of  plants  generally  are  covered  with  a  thin,  im¬ 
pervious  skin,  or  epidermis,  in  which  there  are 
innumerable  little  mouths  (stomata)  or  breath¬ 
ing  holes,  so  arranged  that  they  open  or  close, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  if 
the  air  is  very  dry,  they  close  up  tight,  and 
thus  prevent  undue  evaporation.  The  plants 
of  hot  and  dry  countries  have  their  leaves 
especially  arranged  to  prevent  evaporation  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  they  are  thick 
and  succulent,  and  hold  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  the  moisture  they  have  taken  up  during 
the  brief  season  of  rains  ;  a  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  leaves  of  the  Aloes  and  Euphor¬ 
bias  of  the  sunburnt  plains  of  Africa,  or  the 
Cactuses  of  the  arid  table  lands  of  the  interim 
of  our  own  continent,  shows  how  admirably 
they  are  fortified  to  stand  a  siege  of  drouth 
When  wc  examine  the  leaves  of  the  thick 
leaved  plants,  which  are  not  rare  in  the  tern 
perate  regions,  and  find  that  they  have  a  simi 
lar  provision  against  evaporation,  and  are  ii 
some  cases  quite  as  well  provided  against  th 
drouth,  as  those  in  the  rainless  regions,  we  ma 
think  that  there  is  a  mistake.  But  we  als 
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find  that  the  plants  of  temperate  regions,  with 
their  leaves  so  admirably  arranged  to  resist 
drouth,  in  their  wild  state  grow  upon  barren 
rocks,  on  old  walls,  and  on  sandy  plains,  where 
plants  with  ordinary  foliage  would  soon  perish. 
The  point  to  which  we  would  direct  these  re¬ 
marks  is  this :  that  plants  so  well  provided  to 
exist,  and  even  flourish  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions  unfavorable  to  growth,  will  do  so  equally 
well  in  the  hot  and  dry  artificial  climate  that 
we  make  in  our  houses.  There  would  be  much 
more  cultivation  of  plants  in  rooms,  if  people 
in  houses  heated  by  furnaces  and  stoves, 
would  not  persist  in  their  attempts  to  grow 
roses,  carnations,  and  camellias,  which,  nine 
cases  in  ten,  end  in  disappointment.  The 
thick-leaved  plants  afford  variety  and  beauty  of 
foliage,  and  many  of  them  are  pleasing,  and 
others  really  brilliant  when  in  bloom.  We  do 
not  say  that  we  should  prefer  these  to  roses  and 
carnations,  but  that  success  with  these  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  failure  with  the  others.  The  merits 
of  some  genera  of  this  family  have  been  set 
forth  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Hovey,  of 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  whose  article  in  August 
last  on  Sempervivums,  and  that  in  June  last  on 
Echeverias,  gives  an  account  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  species  in  these  genera.  We  may  men¬ 
tion  that  the  large  Echeveria  retusa  floribunda, 
then  figured,  has  proved  an  admirable  winter¬ 
flowering  species,  and  a  most  brilliant  house- 
plant.  Among  the  Sedums,  or  Stone-crops, 
are  white,  pink,  and  yellow-flowered  species, 
with  great  diversity  of  habit,  excellent  hardy 
border-plants,  and  some  specially  useful  for 
basket-culture  ;  nearly  all  are  summer-flower¬ 
ing,  but  the  Japanese  S.  Sisboldii  is  a  fine  house- 
plant,  whether  the  plain-leaved,  or  its  variegated 
form.  Turning  to  the  genus  Crassula,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  family,  we  find  the  species, 
being  mostly  African,  are  not  hardy,  but  they 
furnish  a  number  of  capital  house-plants,  all 
with  great  powers  of  resisting  the  effects  of  dry 
air.  Crassula  coccinea  is  a  very  old  house-plant, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  brilliant 
cluster  of  scarlet  flowers  than  it  bears ;  this  is 
sometimes  called  Rochea  ;  Crassula  lactca,  in 
the  catalogues  incorrectly  as  C.  perfoliata,  pro¬ 
duces  pyramidal  clusters  of  small  pure  white 
flowers,  and  is  grown  by  some  florists  to  sup¬ 
ply  cut  flowers.  Crassula  cordata  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  free  flowering  species,  which  has  less  com¬ 
pact  clusters  than  the  one  last  named,  and  its 
flowers  are  slightly  purplish,  and  very  neat ;  the 
engraving  (p.  225)  shows  the  flowers  and  foli¬ 
age  of  the  natural  size ;  it  has  kept  in  flower 
with  us  all  winter.  This  plant  seems  bent  on 
propagating  itself;  wherever  a  stem  touches 
the  ground  it  takes  root,  and  if  kept  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  rootlets  are  thrown  out  from  the 
stem  into  the  air ;  more  than  this,  there  is  often 
produced  in  the  place  of  a  flower  a  minute  bud, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  develops  several 
little  leaves,  and  finally  drops,  and  if  it  falls 
upon  the  earth,  takes  root.  All  of  the  tender 
plants  of  this  family  may  be  used  as  border 
plants  in  summer,  where  their  often  striking 
form  and  color  of  foliage  will  be  attractive; 
some,  such  as  the  Echeverias,  are  used  in  form¬ 
ing  ornamental  designs,  but  this  requires  a 
greater  number  of  plants  than  most  persons  can 
afford.  Our  principal  object  is  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  are  unable  to  grow  other 
house-plants,  to  the  variety  offered  by  these  of 
the  Crassula  family ;  a  collection  of  Echeverias, 
Semperviums,  Crassulas,  and  Rocheas,  is  beau¬ 
tiful  for  the  foliage  alone,  and  besides  this, 
many  have  exceedingly  showy  flowers,  and 
present  a  strong  claim  to  popular  favor. 


Tender  Climbing  Roses. 

Nothing  in  the  horticulture  of  the  southern 
states  is  more  likely  to  strike  the  traveler  from 
the  north  than  the  profusion  of  climbing  roses. 
Lamarque  and  other  climbers,  which  he  has 
seen  in  his  colder  climate  attaining  perfection 
only  under  glass,  there  festoon  the  houses  in 
both  city  and  country,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  produce  a  wealth  of  the  choicest 
flowers.  With  proper  management  these  tender 
climbers  may  be  made  to  give  much  better 
satisfaction  in  northern  localities  than  they 
usually  do,  and  all  rose-growers  will  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  following  bit  of  experience  from 
B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  who  says: 

“  I  have  planted  around  a  bay-window,  under 
which  there  are  three  cellar  windows,  ‘  La¬ 
marque,’  ‘  Mareclial  Niel,’  and  ‘  Gloire  de  Dijon.’ 
The  plants  are  too  large  to  bury,  some  of  them 
being  18  feet  high,  and  I  protect  them  in  the 
following  manner :  When  it  is  time  to  bury 
other  tender  roses,  I  take  out  the  cellar  win¬ 
dows  and  bend  down  the  roses  (which  are 
planted  directly  in  front  of  them),  and  draw 
them  into  the  cellar ;  I  then  take  strips  of  cloth 
or  leather  and  tack  the  rose-stems  to  the  under 
side  of  the  floor  timbers ;  this  puts  them  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  being  broken.  To  protect  the 
root,  and  at  the  same  time  to  close  up  the  win¬ 
dow,  I  make  a  box  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
cellar  window,  using  the  sash  out  of  the  cellar 
window  for  one  end  of  the  box ;  this  will  give 
light  in  the  cellar  almost  as  well  as  though  it 
had  not  been  moved ;  the  other  end  and  one 
side  of  the  box  are  left  open ;  the  open  end 
comes  next  to  the  house,  with  the  open  side  on 
the  ground;  this  will  entirely  close  up  the  win¬ 
dow,  but  not  exclude  the  light.  I  then  bank 
up  on  either  side  of  the  box  with  manure,  to 
keep  the  earth  from  freezing.  In  this  way  any 
of  the  tenderest  climbing  roses  may  be  grown 
as  well  as  in  a  warm  climate,  and  if  any  one 
doubts  whether  it  pays  or  not,  to  take  this 
little  extra  trouble,  let  him  come  and  see  a 
“Lamarque”  or  a  “Gloire  de  Dijon,”  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high,  in  full  bloom,  and 
I  think  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  more  than 
pays.”  [This  is  well  worth  trying. — Ed.] 


Attar  of  Roses. 


The  following  account  of  the  sources  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  perfume,  known  as  Attar  of  Roses, 
we  gather  from  a  most  reliable  recent  work  on 
plant  products,  the  Pharmacographia  of  Fliiekiger 
and  Ilanbury.  It  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Rose-oil  of  Dioscorides  was  a  fatty 
oil,  perhaps  oil  of  olives,  in  which  roses  had  been 
steeped.  The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  roses  came  from  Persia,  by  way  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 
But  the  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  attar  is  by 
Ksempfer,  very  much  later.  Kiempfer  speaks  with 
admiration  of  the  rose  gardens  he  saw  at  Shiraz,  in 
1683-4,  and  says  that  the  water  distilled  from  them 
is  exported  to  other  parts  of  Persia,  as  well  as  to 
all  India  ;  and  he  adds,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  there 
separates  from  it  a  certain  fat,  like  butter,  called 
EEttr  gyl,  of  the  most  exquisite  odor,  and  more 
valuable  even  than  gold.  It  was  not  until  the  17th 
century  that  the  oil  of  roses  was  known,  and  sold 
very  sparingly  by  the  apothecaries  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  It  was  scarcely  known  in  English  com¬ 
merce  until  the  commencement  of  this  century. 

The  chief  locality  for  attar  of  rose,  at  least  for 
that  which  comes  to  Europe  and  America,  is  a  small 
tract  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 


Balkan  Mountains,  in  the  province  of  Rumelia. 
The  Damask  Rose  ( Rosa  Damascena)  is  the  species 
used,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively.  The  flowers  are 
gathered  before  sunrise,  and  are  always  distilled  on 
the  same  day.  Those  that  are  not  taken  directly  to 
the  still,  are  spread  out  in  cellars.  The  still  is  of 
copper,  of  the  simplest  description,  to  which  a 
straight  tin  tube  is  added,  cooled  by  traversing  a 
tub  fed  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  roses  are  thrown 
in  whole,  25  to  50  pounds  to  a  charge,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water.  The  runnings  are  received 
in  glass  flasks,  which  are  kept  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
temperature  not  lower  than  60°  Fahrenheit,  by 
which  time  most  of  the  oil,  bright  and  fluid,  will 
have  risen  to  the  surface.  From  this  it  is  skimmed 
off  by  means  of  a  small  tin  funnel,  with  a  long  han¬ 
dle  and  a  fine  orifice.  The  yield  of  the  attar  from 
the  rose-water  does  not  exceed  0.04  per  cent.  A 
large  part  of  the  rose-water  used  in  England,  is 
made  in  the  south  east  of  France,  at  Cannes  and 
Nice ;  where  also  a  little  rose-oil  is  produced,  of  a 
fine  quality,  commanding  a  high  price. 


Corn  (Maize)  from  Egypt. — “  Some  23  years 
ago,  Dr.  Abbot,  of  Egyptian  antiquity  fame,  pre¬ 
sented  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis, 
with  some  grains  of  corn  which  he  had  himself 
taken  out  of  a  mummy.  They  were  planted  in  our 
garden  in  Bond  St.,  and  well  do  I  remember  the 
deep  interest  expressed  by  the  many  visitors  who 
watched  with  anxiety  the  growth  of  grain  that  had 
been  concealed  for  3,000  years.  In  due  course  of 
time  an  ear  appeared  and  ripened  on  the  stalk.  It 
resembled  in  many  respects  the  Virginia  com  of  the 
present  day.  This  being  the  case,  and  it  having 
been  [ffars/]  proved  that  corn  existed  in  Egypt  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  America,”  etc . The  above 

is  copied  out  of  a  very  queer  pamphlet,  jHst  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled  “  Curious  Facts  concerning  Man 
and  Nature,”  by  a  New  York  Physician.  When 
the  author  has  been  in  Egypt,  and  seen  how  inge¬ 
nious  and  active  the  people  are  in  putting  up 
“mummy  grain”  and  other  articles,  for  which  both 
maize  and  dowra  are  conveniently  at  hand,  he  may 
be  less  confident  about  the  existence  of  maize  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  and  the  germination  of  any  sort  of 
grain  3,000  years  old.  A.  G. 

- —  — - 

Paris-Green  in  the  Field,  the  Orchard, 
and  in  the  Garden. 

That  persons  have  been  injured  while  using  Paris- 
green,  we  have  no  doubt.  That  any  injury  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  eating  of  potatoes,  fruits,  or  other 
products  of  plants  to  which  this  poison  has  been 
applied,  we  do  not  believe.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
impossible  that  this  can  happen,  but  we  do  say  that 
tons  and  tons  of  Paris-green  have  been  used  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  to  kill  the  potato-bug 
and  other  insects,  and  there  has  come  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  no  instance  of  injury  resulting  from  eating  the 
products  of  the  plants  thus  treated,  nor  any  analy¬ 
sis,  showing  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  these  plants 
or  their  products.  Did  we  know  or  suspect  that 
the  slightest  inj  ury  might  occur  in  this  manner,  we 
should  at  once  discountenance  the  use  of  the  poi¬ 
son.  It  is  necessary  that  the  very  deadly  character 
of  this  poison  should  be  known  in  order  to  insure 
care  in  its  use.  No  person  with  scratched  or  cut 
hands  should  apply  it,  and  whoever  uses  it  should 
avoid  handling  it,  avoid  breathing  the  dust,  and 
everywhere  and  all  the  time  keep  in  mind  the  abso¬ 
lutely  dangerous  character  of  the  article.  It  should 
be  stored  out  of  reach  as  carefully  as  gunpowder, 
and  its  application  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
careless  or  an  ignorant  person.  There  are  two 
methods  of  applying  it :  in  the  dry  state,  diluted 
with  some  dry  powder,  and  in  the  liquid  state,  sus¬ 
pended  in  water.  There  are  various  qualities  of 
Paris-green  in  the  market;  the  best  makers,  to  their 
shame  be  it  said,  make  several  brands ;  in  other 
words,  adulterate  it  at  the  factory.  There  is  no 
ready  test  which  one  can  apply  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  the  article,  and  the  only  way  is  to  buy  of 
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responsible  parties  who  will  properly  represent  its 
quality.  For  use  in  the  dry  state,  flour  is  found  to 
be  the"  best  to  mix  with  the  poison,  as  it  adheres  to 
the  leaves  better  than  plaster,  which  is  sometimes 
used.  With  the  pure  poison  one  part  to  twenty  of 
flour  is  sufficient.  Some  kind  of  a  sifting  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  provided,  with  a  long  handle.  An 
apparatus  which  can  be  readily  made  by  any  tin 
worker  was  shown  in  the  Agricultui'ist  last  month, 
p.  187 ;  of  course  some  other  contrivance  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  may  be  substituted ;  even  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  muslin  tied  over  the 
mouth  has  been  successfully  used.  Always  keep 
to  the  windward,  and  by  every  possible  precaution 
avoid  breathing  the  dust.  It  takes  but  a  little, 
properly  applied,  and  even  distribution  is  of  more 
consequence  than  a  large  quantity.  In  applying 
Paris-green  in  the  wet  way,  remember  that  it  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  only  diffused  through  and 
suspended  in  it,  hence  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Frequent  and 
thorough  stirring  must  be  attended  to.  A  tablespoou- 
ful  of  the  poison  to  an  ordinary  pailful  of  water  is 
the  quantity  used.  It  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  wateringrpot,  or  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  various 
garden  force-pumps  sold  by  seedsmen  and  at  the 
implement  stores.  In  using  be  careful  not  to  wet 
the  skin  with  the  liquid,  and  if  it  gets  upon  the 
hands  or  elsewhere,  have  water  near  by  to  wash  it 
off  at  once.  When  a  force-pump  is  used,  the  liquid 
can  be  kept  stirred  by  now  and  then  directing  the 
stream  into  the  pail  containing  it.  The  chief  use 
of  Paris-green  is  to  kill  the  Colorado  potato-beetle 
and  the  cotton-worm  ;  it  has  been  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  liquid  way,  to  kill  canker-worms  on 
apple  and  other  trees,  and  has  been  used  also  on 
squash  and  other  vines  in  the  garden.  Of  course 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  apply  it  to  cabbages  or  other 
plants  of  which  the  foliage,  or  other  parts  which 
can  retain  the  poison  on  the  surface,  is  eaten.  We 
repeat  that  Paris-green  is  a  most  dangerous  poison 
and  must  be  used  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
Store  it  where  by  no  accident  others  can  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  it.  Use  it  in  such  a  manner  that  no  harm 
can  come  to  the  operator.  See  that  the  pails  and 
other  vessels  are  used  for  nothing  else.  Finally, 
do  not  use  it  at  all  if  any  other  means  for  destroy¬ 
ing  insects  will  accomplish  the  end. 

-  —  i  o  ■  — - 

Setting  Stakes. — The  usual  method  of  setting 
bean-poles,  grape-stakes,  and  other  garden  sup¬ 
ports,  is  slow,  but 
where  there  are 
only  a  few  of  them, 
it  will  not  pay  to 
have  a  special  ap¬ 
pliance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  In  France, 
where  the  grape 
vines  are  largely 
supported  by 
stakes,  th  ey  use  a 
sort  of  clamp  or  “clevis,”  as  they  call  it,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of  setting  them. 
The  implement  itself  is  made  of  iron,  of  the  shape 
shown  in  fig.  1,  and  provided  with  straps  to  fasten 
it.  As  there  the  laborers  wear  wooden  shoes  or 
sabots, the  clevis 
is  made  large 
enough  to  work 
with  t  h  o  s  e. 

The  manner  of 
using  it  is  seen 
in  fig.  2  ;  the 
stake  or  pole 
being  caught 
between  the 
sole  piece  and 
the  arm,  can  be 
held  with  great 
firmness,  if  the 
operator  pro¬ 
perly  manages  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  the  force  of 
the  legj  aided  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  pushes 
the  point  into  the  soil ;  a  slight  turn  of  the  foot 
will  loosen  the  grip,  and  allow  another  hold  to  be 
taken,  if  need  be,  to  set  the  stake  still  deeper. 
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Learning  to  Read  Early.— The  Other  Hide. 

Every  question  has  two  sides,  though  to  be  sure, 
one  may  be  the  wrong  side.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  subject  of  early  reading  lessons,  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  is  truth  on  both  sides.  I  am  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  listen  more  favorably  than  once  I  would, 
to  the  following  testimony  from  a  mother. — “  I  am 
quite  in  favor,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
of  having  healthy  children  learn  to  read  early.  G. 
will  not  be  seven  years  old  until  May,  but  it  is  much 
pleasanter  of  an  evening  to  have  him  interested  in 
a  book  than  to  have  him  playing  about.  He  enjoys 
study,  and  I  think  will  make  a  good  scholar.” 

From  this  standpoint — the  mother’s  present  ease 
— I  am  perfectly  certain  that  my  friend  is  right. 
Oh  !  don't  I  know  it !  My  faith  in  the  new  educa¬ 
tion — in  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  child’s  faculties  in  the  natural  order 
of  their  spontaneous  development — continues  to 
strengthen  ;  but  I  sometimes  feel,  in  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  as  though  I  have  been  trying  to  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  and  I  seem  to  see  the  bottles  burst¬ 
ing  and  the  rich  wine  wasting  in  consequence.  All 
this  in  moments  of  discouragement,  and  then  I 
think  how  much  easier  it  would  be  for  me  if  I  had 
checked  the  children’s  questions  more,  had  dis¬ 
couraged  their  appeals  to  me  for  sympathy— in  fact 
had  “turned  them  off,”  systematically,  from  the 
first,  to  keep  their  thoughts  and  queries  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  “tire  me  to  death,”  sometimes,  and 
probably  my  indulgence  of  their  questions  and 
communications  has  helped  to  make  them  children 
of  the  “  never-weaning  ”  kind.  No  philosopher 
need  suppose  that  a  minister’s  work  and  a  teach¬ 
er’s  work  and  a  writer’s  work  exhausts  the  nervous 
force  so  that  considerable  rest  or  absolute  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  such  work  is  necessary  to  health,  while 
a  mother  can  bear  with  impunity  almost  constant 
drafts  upon  her  nervous  power,  in  the  way  of  plan¬ 
ning,  (as  well  as  executing),  all  manner  of  cleans¬ 
ing  clothing,  finding  question  answering  and  amuse¬ 
ment-finding  labors  among  her  children— all  these 
even  if  she  had  no  other  duties.  But  most  mothers 
have  many  other  labors  in  addition  to  these. 

So  you  see,  if  a  mother  has  several  children  and 
a  variety  of  cares,  and  no  chance  to  get  away  alone 
and  rest  a  little  while  each  day,  it  must  seem  very 
comfortable  to  have  the  little  ones  quietly  reading 
instead  of  playing  about.  First  catch  your 
“healthy  children”  though.  Be  sure  that  they 
have  no  tendency  to  precocity,  no  nervousness 
either  natural  or  resulting  from  disease,  and  then 
they  may  read  as  early  and  long  as  they  choose,  for 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  choose  too  much. 

The  Children’s  Feet. 

I  refer  to  the  barefooted  children,  among  whom 
you  may  count  my  own,  on  any  warm  summer  day 
when  they  are  living  in  the  country.  Can  anybody 
tell  me  what  there  is  in  a  little  boy’s  constitution 
which  makes  it  safer  for  him  to  go  with  cold,  wet 
feet  than  for  a  little  girl  to  do  the  same  ?  I  meet 
with  people  who  seem  to  suppose  that  it  is  quite 
silly  to  have  a  boy  wear  shoes  and  stockings  on 
days  when  they  are  themselves  wearing  woolen 
stockings  for  comfort,  and  when  they  would  not 
allow  their  little  girls  to  go  barefooted.  So  long  as 
the  boys’  (or  girls’)  feet  and  hands  have  a  healthy 
degree  of  warmth,  I  feel  no  concern  about  them, 
whatever  the  thermometer  may  say ;  but  when  I 
find  the  feet  and  hands  cold,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  month  of  the  year,  I  know  that  something 
is  going  wrong,  or  will  soon  go  wrong  with  the 
general  health  unless  greater  warmth  is  secured. 
It  is  a  bother  to  have  children  wear  their  shoes  and 
stockings  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  and  then  take 
them  off  as  the  heat  of  the  day  comes  on,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  let  Children  eat  their  breakfasts  in  a 
blue  and  chilled  condition. 

They  tell  me  that  folks  never  used  to  take  such 


pains  with  their  children,  and  that  those  children 
were  healthier  than  these.  Very  likely.  I  noticed 
what  “  Walks  and  Talks  ”  said  about  his  pigs.  Did 
he  not  say  that  the  better  breeds  cannot  endure 
such  neglect  as  common  pigs  do  not  seem  to  mind  ? 
Is  not  this  the  fact  with  all  improved  stock  ?  Do 
not  such  animals  require  more  careful  nurture  while 
young,  and  better  reward  good  care  in  maturity  ? 
Is  not  this  true  algo  of  seed  in  all  its  higher  or  more 
improved  varieties?  There  is  a  similar  difference 
between  man  in  his  savage,  and  man  in  his  civil¬ 
ized  condition.  Herbert  Spencer  says  that,  “  when, 
the  constitution  being  sound  enough,  exposure 
does  produce  hardness,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
growth.”  I  fancy  that  one  reason  why  our  children 
have  not  such  sound  constitutions  as  we  could 
wish,  is  because  of  hardships  and  exposures  during 
childhood  of  the  generations  preceding  them. 

All  this  may  seem  an  out  of  place  “topic ’’for 
June,  but  there  are  cool,  rainy  days,  and  many  cool 
mornings  and  evenings  in  this  month,  when  delicate 
children  go  about  in  a  chilly  condition. 

Somethin"  About  Rag  Carpets, 

Not  much,  however,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  I  know  but  little  about  rag  carpets.  I  have 
one  “  on  the  works,”  and  am  doubtful  whether  to 
go  on  with  it  or  to  sell  it  to  the  rag-man.  Of  course, 
it  pays  some  folks  to  make  rag  carpets,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  pay  every  woman.  I  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  of  myself  as  having  “made” 
one  rag  carpet — a  very  good  one,  too,  and  one  that 
has  done  steady  service  for  ten  years,  and  is  not 
yet  entirely  cast  aside.  I  fancy  now  that  my 
mother  has  sometimes  smiled  in  her  sleeve  when  I 
have  spoken  of  that  carpet  as  one  that  “I  made.” 
She  it  was  who  cut  nearly  every  rag,  and  sewed  the 
same  proportion  of  them,  who  did  all  of  the  color¬ 
ing  and  calculating,  while  I  only  brought  out  things 
that  would  do  to  cut  up,  (about  half  of  which  I 
should  not  now  think  of  cutting  into  carpet  rags 
until  they  had  done  more  service  as  garments),  plan¬ 
ned  the  stripe,  and  paid  the  weaver.  That  was 
done  when  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  housekeep¬ 
ing.  Two  years  ago  the  same  dear  hands  cut  up 
another  lot  of  rags  for  me,  and  I  have  thought  my¬ 
self  almost  in  possession  of  another  new  rag  carpet. 
But  those  rags  are  made  largely  of  children’s  old 
clothes,  and  are  shorter  and  poorer  than  those  that 
went  into  the  first  carpet.  I  had  them  littering 
around  a  few  days  last  week,  and  put  them  away 
as  a  bad  job,  it  is  so  much  slower  business  than  I 
expected.  I  shall  have  to  hire  them  sewed,  at  not 
less  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  So  it 
will  cost  over  three  dollars  to  get  twenty-five 
pounds  sewed.  Then  there  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
work  and  the  weaving.  Are  rag  carpets  cheap  ? 

I  had  heard  that  a  pound  of  rags  yields  a  yard  of 
carpeting.  1  think  this  is  a  very  common  estimate, 
but  my  neighbor,  whohas  a  beautiful  rag  carpet  on 
her  sitting-room,  (beautiful  at  least  by  comparison 
with  other  rag  carpets),  tells  me  that  a  pound  of 
rags  to  a  yard  makes  a  poor  sleazy  carpet  in  her 
opinion.  She  used  a  pound  and  a  half  to  a -yard. 
The  filling,  (or  rags),  m  her  carpet  might  be  woven 
all  in  one  long  thread  for  aught  one  could  tell  by 
the  piecing,  so  smoothly  are  the  rags  sewed  and 
woven.  She  shewed  me  how  she  sewed  all  of  her 
rags,  which  are  mostly  cotton,  nine  old  sheets  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  up  in  thirty  yards.  She  lapped  one 
over  the  other  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  then 
doubled  the  lapped  place  and  sewed  three  stitches 
before  fastening  her  thread — the  first  a  back-stitch 
to  hold  down  the  lapping  end,  then  two  stitches 
running,  and  then  the  fastening  of  the  thread.  Now 
she  found  the  doubled  and  lapped  place  too  thick, 
so  every  time  she  joined  two  strips,  she  picked  up 
her  scissors  and  cut  away  a  scallop  from  the  thicker 
portion,  so  as  to  leave  the  joined  place  no  thicker 
than  the  rags  on  each  side  of  it.  I  was  interested 
to  see  just  how  a  person  who  was  brought  up  to 
do  everything  in  the  best  manner  possible,  thought 
that  carpet  rags  should  be  sewed,  but  I  6urely  do 
not  expect  any  one  to  sew  my  short  carpet  rags  in 
that  way  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  1 
Nor  would  I  probably  take  that  pains  myself. 

“  She  was  five  years  making  that  carpet,”  said 
the  lady’s  husband. 

“Men  never  like  rag  carpets  till  they  are  done,” 
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I  said,  but  my  friend  protested  that  her  husband 
never  had  any  cause  for  complaint  about  her  car¬ 
pet  on  account  of  the  litter,  and  if  the  work  took 
her  five  years,  it  was  chiefly  because  she  did  so  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time. 

Some  women  are  even  ten  years  making  a  rag 
carpet,  but  they  seem  to  do  it  very  easily  after  all, 
and  perhaps  tlieir’s  is  the  best  way  for  women  who 
have  settled  homes  and  the  power  to  take  things  by 
the  easiest  handle.  Whenever  a  garment  is  con¬ 
demned  as  past  wearing,  and  fit  only  for  a  carpet, 
it  is  at  once  cleansed,  cut  up  nicely,  and  put  away 
with  the  carpet  rags  of  the  same  color.  If  the  car¬ 
pet  is  to  be  striped,  the  rags  are  sewed  and  wound 
before  putting  away.  Then,  when  enough  rags  have 
accumulated,  how  easy  it  is  to  get  them  out  and 
pack  them  ofT  to  (he  weaver,  stopping,  perhaps,  to 
color  and  strip  up  some  old  sheets.  This  saves 
much  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  carpet. 

Many  suppose  that  a  striped  carpet  is,  of  course, 
prettier  than  one  that  is  made  “hit-and-miss.”  I 
saw  one  of  the  latter  kind  upon  a  floor  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  several  years  ago,  which  pleased  me  so  much 
that  I  thought  I  would  never  make  another  striped 
carpet.  I  told  my  friend  I  had  no  idea  that  a  hit- 
and-miss  carpet  could  look  so  lively.  She  said  it 
looked  bright  because  there  were  bright  rags  in  it. 
Then  I  observed  that,  though  the  prevailing  tint 
of  the  carpet  was  brown  or  grey,  there  were  all  col¬ 
ors  in  it,  and  I  found  that  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bright  rags,  clear  scarlet,  blue,  green, 


yellow,  and  orange.  These  bright  rags  were  in  short 
lengths  and  evenly  distributed.  Their  part  in  the 
carpet  was  to  give  it  a  cheerful,  sunshiny  look. 
There  was  an  evenness  of  tone  about  the  whole, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  sewing  the  different 
colors  according  to  some  definite  system,  not  spot¬ 
ting  them  in  at  random. 

A  Rag-tyins  Machine. 

I  had  hoped  for  considerable  assistance  from  a 
home-made,  rag-tying  machine,  but  it  did  not  meet 


my  expectations.  I  think,  however,  that  strong 
cotton  rags  might  be  joined  in  that  way  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  by  a  thread  and  needle.  My  own  rags  are 
so  promiscuous  in  character  that  we  could  not 
make  it  work  satisfactorily.  Woolen  rags  cut  bias 
or  thick  cloth  ones  cut  very  narrow,  could  not  be 
tied  so  as  to  hold.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  knot 
does  not  lie  so  smooth  as  the  place  joined  by  sew¬ 
ing,  yet  I  have  seen  carpet-rags  sewed  so  that  the 
work  was  even  more  bungling  than  this  knot. 

The  machine  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  I 
describe  it,  as  it  may  prove  a  help  to  somebody. 
My  boy  was  quite  charmed  with  the  work  of  tying 
if  he  could  pick  the  best  rags  to  use  on  the  machine, 
which  would  hardly  do. 

A  sharp  knife-blade,  (a),  and  a  blunt  spindle,  (6), 
are  the  necessary  parts  of  the  machine,  and  these 
are  inserted  in  a  short  board,  (c),  about  a  foot  long, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  board.  We  used  a  jack¬ 
knife  blade,  and  the  spindle  was  made  of  red  cedar. 
The  knife  blade  was  driven  up  through  the  board, 
and  the  spindle  was  made  fast  in  a  gimlet  hole. 

Io  use  the  machine,  (see  fig.  2),  take  a  rag  in 
each  hand,  lap  the  one,  (a),  in  the  right  hand,  an 
inch  over  the  one  in  the  left  hand,  (6),  press  them 
down  upon  the  knife-point,  cutting  a  button-hole 
slit  as  seen  at  a,  turn  the  other  end,  (c),  of  the  rag 
that  was  in  the  right  hand  under  the  slit  that  is 
through  both  rags,  and  press  it  upon  the  spindle, 


punching  the  end  through  the  hole  ;  draw  the  noose 
snug,  aud  the  result  is  a  knot. 

Vines  at  the  Windows. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  train  the  morning 
glories  and  other  climbers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
darken  the  windows  too  much.  On  bright  days, 
when  the  doors  stand  open,  and  when  shade  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  comfort,  it  seems  all  right  to  have  a 
thick  screen  of  vines  at  the  window.  But  there  are 
some  dark,  damp  days— whole  weeks  of  them  in  the 
fall,  while  the  vines  arc  still  too  beautiful  to  pull 
down,  when  the  rooms  so  shaded  are  made  gloomy 
and  unwholesome  by  the  mass  of  vines  at  the 
window.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  fasten  the  supports 
in  such  a  way  as  to  frame  the  window,  rather  than 
to  hide  it.  If  a  screen  is  desirable  it  is  best  to  sow 
the  vine  seeds  at  a  little  distance,  and  use  stout 
poles  with  the  strings  for  the  vines  to  run  upon, 
keeping  the  whole  away  from  the  wall  of  the  house. 

But  it  is  too  bad  to  make  any  permanent  defence 
against  the  bright  sunshine,  which  is  far  more 
friendly  than  mischievous  in  its  visits  to  our  rooms. 
When  it  grows  too  ardent,  a  thick  curtain  may  be 
dropped  at  a  window  where  there  are  no  blinds. 
- _»».  - 

Ice-Boxes  and  Refrigerators. 

It  seems  hardly  possible,  now  that  ice  is  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity,  that  less  than  50  years  ago  it 
was  a  rare  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  say  anything  about 
the  procuring  of  ice,  but  to  give  some  hints  about 
the  use  of  it,  whether  it  be  drawn  from  one’s  own 
ice-house  or  bought  of  the  ice  dealers.  In  either 
case  a  receptacle  of  some  kind  is  required  for 
utilizing  it.  To  those  who  can  afford  it,  one  of  the 
modern  style  of  refrigerators  will  be  the  handiest. 
In  these  there  is  a  receptacle  for  the  ice,  and  se¬ 
parate  compartments  to  receive  the  articles  to  be 
kept  cool.  In  buying  a  refrigerator — at  least  a 
large  one— see  that  there  are  two  or  more  distinct 
cool-chambers,  in  one  of  which  milk,  butter  and 
other  things  which  readily  absorb  odors,  can  be 
kept  separate  from  meats  and  other  articles  which 
give  off  odors.  In  all  refrigerators  constructed 
upon  scientific  principles,  the  place  for  the  ice 
should  be  at  the  top,  as  the  cool  air  is  heavier  than 
warm,  a  proper  circulation  will  be  induced. 
Lesley’s  Zero  Refrigerator,  which  we  satisfactorily 
used  for  several  years,  is  constructed  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  refrigerator,  or  need  to  store  ice  in  larger 
quantities  than  an  ordinary  refrigerator  will  admit, 
can  make  an  ice-box  which  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  will  serve  all  the  uses  of  a  refrigera¬ 
tor,  though  less  economical  in  the  expenditure  of 
ice.  Of  course  ice  only  cools  the  atmosphere 
around  it,  and  the  articles  placed  near  or  in  contact 
with  it,  by  melting.  To  melt,  it  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  heat,  and  this  it  gets  by  robbing  what¬ 
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ever  may  be  near  it.  An  arrangement,  which  pre¬ 
vented  ice  from  melting  at  all,  would  be  a  very 
good  ice  preserver,  but  a  poor  refrigerator.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  all  melting  except  so  much 
as  is  useful,  hence  all  refrigerators  and  ice-boxes 
are  so  constructed  that  the  ice  will  receive  no  heat 
from  the  outside  atmosphere,  but  all  that  it  gets 
must  be  taken  from  the  articles  confined  with  it, 


As  to  exercise  any  useful  effect,  ice  must  melt ;  all 
such  contrivances  must  have  a  provision  for  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  drip.  The  points  to  be  regarded  in  a 
home-made  ice-box  are— a  non-conducting  exterior, 
and  a  drainage-pipe.  The  box  must  be  made  with 
double  walls;  i.  e.,  one  box  within  another,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  filled  by  some  n»n-con- 
ducting  material.  The  inner  box  should  be  water¬ 
tight,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  lining  it  with  zinc. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  constructing  a  cool  box,  as  it  may  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  or  two  dry  goods  or  other  boxes 
may  be  found,  one  a  few  inches  smaller  than  the 
other,  which  will  answer.  The  engraving  shows 
such  a  box  in  section.  The  kind  of  non  conducting 
material  is  not  important,  so  that  it  be  light  and 
dry ;  some  of  the  refrigerator  makers  use  felt ; 
light  and  dry  sawdust,  charcoal  dust,  cotton,  waste 
wool,  or  any  similar  substance  that  will  enclose 
plenty  of  air — for  that  is  the  real  object  of  it— will 
answer.  The  zinc  lining  of  the  inner  box  must  be 
perfectly  tight,  as  no  water  shall  get  to  the  filling, 
for  it  would  then  be  a  poor  non-conductor,  besides 
it  would  become  musty.  Some  blocks  should  be 
placed  under  this  box  to  prevent  its  weight  from 
resting  upon  the  filling,  and  a  pipe  is  to  be  arranged 
to  lead  from  it  through  the  filling  and  the  outer 
box,  to  allow  the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  ice 
to  run  off  ;  if  this  pipe  can  connect  with  a  drain  or 
some  outlet,  it  will  save  frequent  emptying  of  the 
receptacle  which  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  place 
under  it ;  a  bit  of  6ponge  in  the  upper  opening  of 
this  pipe  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  warm  air  and 
not  obstruct  the  flow.  The  lid  of  the  box  may  be 
made  double,  and  filled  with  the  non-conducting 
material,  or,  if  the  box  is  a  nicely  made  one,  an  in¬ 
ner  lid  may  shut  upon  the  inner  box,  and  another 
close  fitting  lid  upon  the  outer  one,  the  few  inches 
of  air  between  the  two,  if  they  fit  tightly,  serving 
as  a  sufficient  non-conductor.  A  movable  shelf  of 
slats  resting  upon  cleats  above  the  ice  completes 
the  arrangement.  The  melting  of  the  ice  may  be 
materially  retarded  by  covering  it  with  a  blanket 
or  other  woolen  material,  and  still  make  the  box 
sufficiently  cool.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  not 
spill  milk  or  other  liquids,  or  otherwise  soil  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  in  any  case  all  refrigerators  or  ice-boxes 
should  be  occasionally  thoroughly  washed  and 
aired.  In  this  article  a  number  of  inquiries  by 
different  parties  have  been  answered.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  E.  L.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  finds  a  still 
cheaper  arrangement  very  useful  ;  he  takes  two 
boxes,  has  lids  to  both,  fills  in  between  with  saw¬ 
dust,  makes  a  hole  through  both  atone  end  for  the 
escape  of  water,  covers  his  ice  with  a  blanket,  and 
finds  it  very  satisfactory. 


Itlinced.  Meat  may  be  regarded  as  a  recent 
article  of  commerce. — We  mean  meat  and  its  ad¬ 
juncts  ready  prepared  for  making  mince  pies.  The 
trade  in  the  article  must  have  increased  very  much 
within  a  few  years,  for  now  we  see  stacks  of  cov¬ 
ered  pails  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  wholesale 
grocers,  bearing  on  sliowy  and  highly  colored  la¬ 
bels,  So  &  So’s  “warranted,”  or  “original,”  or 
“home-made”  mince  meat.  Then  quite  often  a 
letter  comes  asking  how  this  “mince”  is  made— 
“  fearfully  and  wonderfully  ”  we  doubt  not,  but  of 
the  precise  “  order  of  its  going”  we  know  not.  We 
have  a  fair  share  of  confidence  in  human  nature, 
but  it  has  never  been  so  strong  as  to  induce  us 
to  order  hash  or  bread-pudding  at  a  hotel  or 
restaurant,  nor  has  it  extended  to  the  purchase 
of  promiscuous  sausage.  But  miscellaneous  mince 
meat !  That  is  a  little  too  much.  Perhaps  our 
early  education  prejudiced  us ;  near  the  school 
house  where  we  received  our  early  impressions, 
was  a  pie-bakery,  the  owner  of  which  allowed  us 
the  run  of  it.  The  bullocks’  hearts  and  sheep’s 
and  other  haslets  that  came  into  that  bakery,  and 
went  out  as  mince  pies,  have  perhaps  given  us  a 
bias.  It  is  a  case  of  Sam  Weller  and  the  veal-pie 
“  Werry  good  wen  you  knows  the  woman  wot  made 
it.”  For  ourselves,  we  should  as  soon  think  of 
buying  a  second-hand  tooth-brush,  as  mince  meat 
put  up  by  a  person  we  did  not  know.  That  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  kind  can  be  made  of  as  good  materials, 
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and  with  as  much  cleanliness  on  a  large  scale  as  on 
a  small  one,  we  do  not  doubt — but  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  personal  knowledge  and  confidence,  one  must 
“  know  the  woman  wotmade  it.”— We  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  “boughten”  mince  meat  is 
not  just  as  good  as  any  other,  we  have  no  proof, 
only  we  should  go  without  mince  pies  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives  before  we  bought  any.  As  to  how  it  is 
made,  we  suppose  it  need  not  be  different  from  any 
good  home-made  mince — as  to  the  proportions  of 
which  no  two  housekeepers  agree.  We  learn  that 
the  mince  that  is  sold  is  highly  alcoholic— -brandy, 
it  is  said,  is  largely  used  to  make  it  keep,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  cheap  whiskey,  when  any  decent 
brandy  sells  for  $S  or  more  a  gallon.  In  short,  we 
don’t  know — and  have  no  especial  desire  to  know — 
about  this  compound. 

-  - 

A  Home-Made  Chair. 

The  publication  of  several  articles  of  home-made 
furniture,  such  as  tables  from  boxes,  and  other 
easily  made  conveniences,  has  induced  our  friends 
to  wish  for  more,  and  we  have  several  letters  ask¬ 
ing  us  if  we  will  not  give  others.  The  letter  of 


Fig.  1.— HOME-MADE  CHAIR— PLAIN. 


F.  W.  Winship,  Minn.,  giving  an  easily  made  chair, 
comes  very  opportunely.  The  chair  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 
A  board  40  inches  long,  and  12  or  15  inches  wide,  as 
may  be  preferred,  answers  for  the  back  and  a  part  of 
the  legs  ;  the  seat  is  made  of  another  piece  of  board 
12  or  15  inches  long,  and  of  a  width  to  correspond  to 
the  back ;  the  edge  of  the  seat  which  comes  next  to 
the  back,  must  be  beveled  to  give  the  back  the 
proper  pitch ;  it  is  then  nailed  to  the  back,  and 
further  strengthened  by  nailing  a  cleat  to  the  back 
directly  under  the  seat  ;  strips  at  each  side,  nailed 
on  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  strengthen  the  seat 
and  serve  as  the  rear  legs.  This  chair  may  have 
both  seat  and  back  upholstered,  or  with  only  a 
cushion  for  the  seat,  it  will  be  found  very  comfor¬ 


Fig.  2.— HOME-MADE  CHAIR— ORNAMENTED. 


table.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  idea  is  original 
with  “F.  W.  W.,”  but  a  number  of  years  ago  we 
made  a  similar  chair  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  a 
young  surgical  friend  needed  a  chair  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  tilt,  in  which  to  perform  an  operation,  and  not 
being  able  to  purchase  a  regular  operating  chair, 
applied  to  us  to  suggest  a  substitute  ;  finding  what 
was  wanted,  a  chair  on  just  this  plan  was  made  and 
covered  in  an  hour  or  two,  which  answered  every 


purpose.  In  fig.  2  is  shown  how  the  outlines  of  the 
parts  may  be  varied,  and  produce  a  really  handsome 
piece  of  furniture  ;  the  pattern  can  be  made  more 
elaborate  if  one  wishes,  but  there  is  nothing  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  which  may  not  be  cut  out  with  a 
narrow  saw.  A  chair  of  this  style  made  in  hard 
wood  and  oiled,  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  an 
expensively  furnished  house.  Very  comfortable 
piazza-chairs  may  be  made  after  these  patterns. 

- - — ■!-»>— - *  - - 

Care  of  the  Teeth— Suggestions. 


It  is  admitted  that  poor  teeth  are  more  common 
among  Americans  than  with  any  other  people. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  poor  digestion  or  not,  we 
will  not  here  discuss,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that 
poor  teeth  will  produce  poor  digestion,  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  ills.  It  is  a  fixed  physiological  fact  that 
food,  to  be  properly  digested,  must  be  masticated — 
ground  fine  by  the  teeth  and  mixed  with  salvia  be¬ 
fore  it  passes  into  the  stomach.  Defective  teeth, 
or  the  lack  of  teeth,  prevent  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  this,  the  very  first  act  in  the  complicated 
process  of  digestion.  The  dentist  can  supply  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  when  the  natural  ones  arc  lacking,  but 
very  few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  of  what  every 
honest  dentist  will  tell  them,  that  very  poor  natural 
teeth  are  better  than  the  best  possible  artificial 
ones.  No  matter  how  well  they  may  be  made,  ar¬ 
tificial  teeth  are  always  a  source  of  discomfort, 
lienee  the  importance  of  great  care  to  preserve 
every  tooth  possible.  A  natural  tooth  should  be 
kept  useful  by  filling  so  long  as  it  can  be  operated 
upon.  Filling  is  too  important  an  operation  to  be 
trusted  to  any  but  the  best  operators.  It  some¬ 
times  happens,  as  in  the  writer’s  case,  that  gold 
and  other  metals  can  not  be  tolerated ;  the  teeth 
being  sensitive,  and  the  gold  a  good  conductor,  a 
sensation  of  chill  and  pain  was  felt  when  cold  or 
hot  liquids  came  in  contact  with  it.  This  difficulty 
was  remedied  by  using  a  filling  of  prepared  gutta¬ 
percha,  which  has  remained  firm  from  three  to  six 
years.  Some  dentists  introduce  a  non-conducting 
layer  of  gutta-percha  under  the  gold  filling.  The 
proper  care  of  the  teeth  will  do  much  to  preserve 
them,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  neglect  the  teeth, 
as  many  do,  with  the  idea  that  when  they  are  gone, 
they  can  afford  to  buy  a  new  set.  We  repeat  with 
emphasis  what  was  said  above,  that  the  very  best 
artificial  teeth  are  a  poor  substitute  for  cvcd  poor 
natural  teeth.  The  teeth  of  children,  after  they  get 
their  second  set,  should  be  carefully  looked  after, 
and  in  old  and  young,  the  first  signs  of  decay  should 
be  arrested  by  the  care  of  a  skilled  dentist.  Insist 
upon  proper  care  of  the  teeth  ;  few  persons  are  so 
careless  as  not  to  brush  them  once  a  day — in  the 
morning  usually — but  it  is  quite  as  important  to 
brush  them  at  night  also  ;  and  besides  this,  every 
particle  of  food  should  be  carefully  removed  from 
between  the  teeth.  Never  use  a  pin,  or  a  metallic 
tooth-pick,  but  one  of  wood  or  quill,  and  small 
enough  to  go  between  the  closest  teeth.  Food  left 
between  the  teeth  at  night  ferments  and  causes  de¬ 
cay.  Use  only  a  moderately  hard  brush  and  water,  as 
a  general  thing.  The  tooth-powders  and  washes  are 
for  the  most  part  worse  than  useless — some  being 
positively  injurious  ;  the  teeth  should  never  get 
into  such  a  condition  as  to  need  a  harsh  scouring 
with  powdered  pumice,  or  powdered  charcoal; 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  cleaning  should  be  done 
by  a  dentist,  and  the  teeth  kept  clean  afterwards 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  brush.  Many  persons 
think  that,  unless  they  use  a  powder  of  some  kind, 
they  are  not  doing  their  duty  ;  let  such  use  powder¬ 
ed  orris-root,  or  some  fine  toilet-soap.  If  the  gums 
are  in  a  spongy,  soft  condition,  use  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  in  the  water,  or  make  a  cold  in¬ 
fusion  of  white  oak-bark  to  use  as  a  wash  ;  the 
strength  is  not  important.  To  sum  up — use  the 
tooth-brush  morning  and  night — all  the  better  if 
after  each  meal ;  use  a  wood  or  quill  tooth-pick 
thoroughly,  especially  before  going  to  bed  ;  avoid 
all  “  boughten  ”  and  much  advertised  tooth-pow¬ 
ders — and.  especially,  at  the  first  signs  of  decay,  con¬ 
sult  a  competent  dentist,  and  hold  on  to  every 
natural  tooth  as  long  so  it  can  perform  service. 
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The  lttector's  Talks-Ilrazil  Niuts — 
Mumkeys  and  M»ukej'-Il>ots. 

Among  the  questions  on  hand  from  my  young  friends, 
is  one  about  Brazil  Nuts,  asking  where  they  come  from 
and  how  they  grow.  I  suppose  almost  every  hoy  and  girl 
knows  these  nuts,  but  for  fear  that  some  of  you  may 
live  too  far  away  from  seaports  for  them  to  reacli  you,  I 
have  had  a  drawing  made  of  one,  (fig.  1);  it  is  aboilt  two 
inches  long,  and  three-cornered,  the  two  fiat  sides  about 
an  inch  wide,  and  the  back,  which  is  somewhat  rounded, 
is  narrower;  its  shell,  which  is  brown,  is  not  difficult  to 
crack,  and  is  filled  with  the  large  white  kernel,  which  is 
very  pleasant  to  eat,  its  flesh  is  so  smooth  and  fine,  and 
has  such  a  cream-like  flavor,  that  many  call  them  Cream- 
nuts.  These  nuts  are  borne  by  a 
large  tree,  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  other 
South  American  rivers,  where  it 
forms  large  forests.  The  nuts 
were  known  long  before,  but  the 
tree  was  first  described  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  ;  this  great  traveler,  with 
his  friend  and  companion,  Bon- 
pland,  were  in  South  America  near 
the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  finding  that  the  tree  was  un¬ 
like  any  known  before,  they  nam¬ 
ed  it  after  their  friend,  Berthol- 
let,  who  was  then  becoming  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  chemist,  hence  the 
Brazil-nut  tree  is  Bertholletia ,  and 
as  it  is  a  very  fine,  lofty  tree,  they  gave  it  the  specific 
name  excelsa ,  which  is  the  Latin  word  for  lofty  or  high. 
The  tree  is  usually  over  100  feet  high,  and  sometimes 
grows  150  feet,  and  has  fine  large  dark  green  leaves,  about 
two  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad.  The  cream-colored 
flow-ers  are  followed  by  the  fruit,  which  is  a  large 


Figs.  2  and  3. — entire  and  opened  eruit. 


round  case  or  pot  or  jug,  very  much  like  a  great 
wooden  bomb-shell,  six  or  eight  inches  through,  which 
is  shown  in  fig.  2,  qnd,  as  you  see,  looks  very  lit¬ 
tle  like  a  Brazil-nut ;  the  nuts  are  inside,  and  whoever 
wants  them  must  work  for  them,  as  the  shell  of  this  case 
or  pot  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  so  very  hard  as  to 
require  heavy  blows  with  a  hatchet  to  break  it.  Figure 
3  shows  one  of  these  pots  sawed  across  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  nuts  ;  they  are  placed  around  a  central  portion, 
to  which,  while  growing,  they  were  all  attached,  as  it  is 
through  this  they  received  their  nourishment  from  the 
tree.  You  now  see  what  gives  them  their  3-cornered 
shape,  they  crowded  each  other  as  they  grew  ;  you  per¬ 
haps  have  noticed  that  when  there  are  several  chestnuts 
in  a  bur,  they  are  shaped  differently  from  the  nut  that 
has  the  whole  bur  to  itself,  and  had  plenty  of  room  to 


Fig-.  4.— SAPUCAYA  NUT.  Fig.  5.— FRUIT. 


grow  without  crowding.  There  are  from  18  to  24  nuts  in 
each  fruit,  and  so  nicely  are  they  packed  away,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  impossible  for  one  to  put  them  all  back  again 
in  the  pot  after  they  have  once  been  taken  out.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  one  of  these  wooden  jugs  full  of  nuts 
weighs,  but  it  must  be  several  pounds.  At  all  events, 
travelers  tell  of  the  great  danger  of  entering  the  forest 


Fig.  1.  BRAZIL  NUT. 
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when  the  cabombas,  as  the  Brazilians  call  them,  are  fall¬ 
ing  ;  most  of  you  know  how  it  feels  to  be  struck  by  an 
apple  falling  from  a  low  tree,  and  can  imagine  that  one 
of  these  heavy  wooden  pots,  coming  from  50  to  100  feet 
above,  would  be  too  much  for  even  an  Indian’s  head.  At 
the  season  when  the  fruits  are  failing,  the  Indians  ar¬ 
range  a  sort  of  wooden  shield  to  protect  their  heads  and 
shoulders.  The  monkeys  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
nuts,  and  will  run  great  risks  to  steal  them  when  the  In¬ 
dians  are  gathering  them :  it  is  said  the  Indians  make 
the  monkeys  help  them  ;  by  throwing  sticks  and  stones 
at  the  monkeys  in  the  trees,  and  these  animals,  who 
imitate  what  they  see  others  do,  use  the  fruits  as  bombs 
to  “  fire  ”  back.  At  the  top  of  the  case,  or  jug,  you  will 
see,  (in  fig.  2),  a  hole,  which  is  nicely  closed  by  a  cover 
which  drops  off  when  the  nuts  are  ripe ;  a  beautiful  con¬ 
trivance,  you  will  think,  to  liberate  the  nuts  from  their 
hard  enclosure.  The  opening,  with  its  lid  dropping  off 
at  just  the  right  time,  certainly  does  look  as  if  it  was 
especially  arranged  to  let  out  the  seeds — unfortunately 
the  hole  is  just  too  small  to  allow  a  nut  to  drop  out. 
Why  every  preparation  should  be  made  for  letting  the 
nuts  out,  and  fail  because  the  mouth  of  the  jug  is 
too  small,  is  a  puzzle,  especially  as  we  know  that  in  the 
Sapucaya,  a  related  nut,  they  do  come  out  of  their  case 
by  means  of  just  such  a  hole,  only  larger.  What  it  all 
means  we  shall  probably  find  out  some  day,  but  it  is 
quite  sure  that  if  the  nuts  could  fall  out  readily,  the 
boys  and  girls  who  buy  the  nuts,  would  have  to  pay 
much  more  for  them,  as  the  monkeys  and  other  animals 
would  make  them  very  scarce.  The  nuts  are  not  only 
collected  to  send  to  other  countries,  but  the  Indians  live 
largely  upon  them,  and  make  a  great  time  of  rejoicing 
over  the  harvest  of  juvias ,  as  they  call  them.  The 
Brazilians  call  the  nuts  castanhas— and  the  people 
who  gather  the  nuts  are  called  castanheiros ,  who  go 
up  the  rivers  in  their  boats  and  celebrate  the  occasion 
with  music  and  dancing.  A  man,  with  a  boy  to  pick  up 
the  fruits  and  bring  them  to  him,  will  break  about  300  a 
day.  The  kernels  contain  a  great  deal  of  oil,  a  pound  of 
them  will  yield,  when  pressed,  nine  ounces  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  oil  for  burning  and  other  uses. 

Another  nut,  which  is  not  so  well  known,  as  it  is  much 
less  common  in  the  shops,  though  often  found  in  city 
fruit-stores,  is  the  Sapucaya  nut.  This,  shown  in  fig.  4, 
is  about  three  inches  long,  somewhat  bent  like  a  letter 
S,  with  deep  wrinkles  on  its  surface,  and  a  thin  brown 
shell  ;  the  kernel  is  more  delicate  and  of  even  a  finer 
flavor  than  that  of  the  Brazil  nut.  This  is  produced  by 
another  large  tree  in  Brazil,  and,  like  the  Brazil  nut,  is 
enclosed  in  a  case,  or  pot.  The  name  of  the  tree  is 
Lecythis ,  the  Greek  name  for  an  oil-jar.  given  to  the  tree 
because  it  bears  these  strangely  shaped  fruits.  The 
case,  or  jug,  for  the  Sapucaya  (fig.  5)  is  like  an  urn,  with 
a  nicely  fitting  lid,  which  falls  off  when  the  nuts  arc 
ripe  ;  the  hole  in  this  case  is  large  enough  to  let  the  nuts 
drop  out.  It  is  said  that  the  monkeys,  when  pelted  with 
stones,  will  not  throw  back  these  fruits,  as  they  do 
those  of  the  Brazil  nut.  but  are  too  fond  of  the  nuts  to 
throw  them  down,  and  sit  and  eat  them  instead  of  show¬ 
ing  fight.  But  if  the  natives  can  not  use  the  monkeys 
to  get  the  nuts,  they  can  use  the  fruits  to  catch  the 
monkeys.  The  hole  in  the  fruit  is  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  monkey’s  hand,  which  he  puts  into  the  hole, 
and  grasps  a  nut  ;  but  the  hole  which  will  let  the  empty 
hand  to  go  in,  will  not  allow  the  hand  and  a  large  nut  to 
come  out,  and  the  disgusted  monkey  is  in  a  quandary. 
The  Indians  take  several  of  these  fruits,  cabombas ,  as 
they  are  called  there,  take  off  the  lids,  and  lay  them 
about  under  the  trees  ;  the  monkey,  being  very  greedy, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  trying  one,  but  will  put  each 
hand  into  a  pot  and  grasp  a  nut ;  he  is  too  fond  of  the 
nuts  to  let  go,  and  as  he  can  not  climb  with  such  awk¬ 
ward  mittens  on,  he  is  easily  caught.  The  Brazilians 
say  of  a  shrewd  person,  “  He  is  too  old  a  monkey  to  be 
caught  with  a  cabomba,"  just  as  we  say,  “  Old  birds  can 
not  be  caught  with  chaff.”  The  jars  themselves  are  put 
to  various  uses,  and  are  called  monkey-pots.  As  these 
most  delicious  nuts  are  very  scarce  and  dear,  because 
they  fall  out  of  the  pot  and  arc  eaten  by  the  monkeys, 
we  may  be  glad  that  the  hole  in  the  Brazil  nut  pot  is 
just  too  small—  “  But  did  you  ever  sec  all  this?”  some 
bright-eyed  youngster  will  ask.— I  have  seen  the  fruits, 
or  pots,  of  both  kinds  of  nuts,  and  have  read  the  rest  in 
books  of  travel  by  persons  that  I  have  no  doubt  tell  the 
truth,  and  whenever  I  tell  you  things  in  my  “Talks” 
that  I  have  not  seen  myself,  I  try  to  make  it  appear,  by 
using  “  it  is  said,”  and  “I  have  heard,”  that  I  am  giving 
information  that  I  got  from  others.  Tiie  Doctor. 


Wlint  is  Foolscap  Paper  ?— You  prob¬ 
ably  all  know  foolscap  paper  when  you  sec  it;  do  you 
know  why  it  is  so  called  ?  This  is  the  reason :  When 
Cromwell  became  Protector  of  England,  ho  caused  the 
cap  of  liberty  stamped  upon  the  paper  used  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  Charles  IT.  came  into  power,  he  had 
occasion  to  use  some  paper,  some  of  this  government 


paper  was  brought  to  him.  On  looking  at  it  he  inquired 
the  meaning  of  it;  and  on  being  told  he  said,  “Take  it 
away :  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  fool’s  cap.”  Thus 
originated  the  term  foolscap ,  which,  has  since  been  given 
to  a  size  of  writing  paper  usually  about  16  by  13  inches. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Ptizzle-IIox. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  It  is  tea  hour.  0.  Oh!  red  hot  Hob. 

2.  Kiss  me,  Sir  II.  7.  Arouse  ant, 

3.  Backward.  8.  In  cream-pot, 

4.  Sam  rust  tub.  9.  Her  insane  Pop  ! 

5.  Faces  in  icing.  10.  A  rude  pert. 

CHARADE. 

There  are  two  words  that  Frenchmen  speak. 

The  one  or  the  other  most  men  seek, 

To  gain  for  friend  and  strong  ally  ; 

One ’s  of  the  earth,  and  one ’s  of  the  sky. 

The  joined  together  will  disclose 
A  fruit  that  every  person  knows.  Henry. 

CONCEALED  SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  It  is  so  dark  that  even  Jack  wouldn’t  go  now. 

2.  I  don’t  think  Eva  need  worry  herself  about  him  any 
more. 

3.  You  must  cut  and  send  some  more  wood  home  to¬ 
day,  Jack. 

4.  He  says  the  stone  struck  him  on  the  head.  Nir. 

CROSS  WORDS. 

1.  My  first  is  in  knoll  but  not  in  hill, 

My  next  is  in  factory  but  not  in  mill, 

My  third  is  in  pensive  but  not  in  sad, 

My  fourth  is  in  furious  but  not  in  mad, 

My  fifth  is  in  coal  but  not  in  wood, 

My  sixth  is  in  manner  but  not  in  mood, 

My  seventh  is  in  companion  but  not  in  chum, 

My  eighth  is  in  addition  but  not  in  sum, 

My  whole  is  a  man  well  known  to  fame, 

Arrange  the  letters  and  show  his  name. 

Stockbridge. 

2.  My  first  is  in  cannon  but  not  in  gun. 

My  next  is  in  pleasure  but  not  in  fun. 

My  third  is  in  pudding  but  not  in  cake, 

My  fourth  is  in  roast  but  not  in  bake. 

My  fifth  is  in  Adam  but  not  in  Eve, 

My  sixth  is  in  spin  but  not  in  weave, 

My  seventh  is  in  noon  but  not  in  day, 

My  eighth  is  in  potter  but  not  in  clay. 

My  ninth  is  in  James  but  not  in  hoy, 

My  tenth  is  in  fun  but  not  in  joy, 

My  eleventh  is  in  owl  but  not  in  rook, 

My  twelfth  is  in  pocket  but  not  in  book. 

My  thirteenth  is  in  orange  but  not  in  plum, 

My  fourteenth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb. 

My  fifteenth  is  in  county  but  not  in  state, 

My  sixteenth  is  in  bowl  but  not  in  plate. 

My  seventeenth  is  in  acre  but  not  in  land, 

My  eighteenth  is  in  rock  but  not  in  sand. 

These  letters  place  rightly  and  you  will  see 
A  very  good  friend  to  you  and  me.  J.  Adams. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  1  am  composed  of  17  letters  : 

My  7, 14,  4,  11,  15,  8,  10,  is  a  continent. 

My  2,  15, 14,  1,  is  a  city  in  South  America. 

My  13,  15,  3,  4,  11,  15,  12,  is  a  country  in  Asia. 

My  6,  17,  15,  3,  4.  16,  is  another  country  in  Asia. 

My  9,  15,  3,  4,  5,  15,  1,  is  a  country  in  Western  Africa. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  little  girl  who  likes  to  read 
"  the  American  Agriculturist.  Bertie. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  seven  letters  : 

My  1,  5,  6,  7,  is  without  light. 

My  4,  5,  0,  7,  is  to  stamp. 

My  3,  2,  1,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  2,  3, 1,  is  what  all  things  must  have  some  time  or 
other. 

My  3,  5,  4,  2,  is  what  each  one  of  us  has. 

My  whole  is  a  country  in  Europe.  Humpty  Dumpty. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  give  the  name  of  a  famous  poem,  and  the 
finals  the  name  of  the  author  of  if. 

1.  A  kind  of  fish.  2.  To  prohibit.  3.  A  season.  4. 
Denominating.  5.  Is  caused  by  trouble.  0.  A  nest.  7. 
Legitimate.  8.  A  disbeliever.  9.  A  Biblical  mountain. 
10.  To  shun.  T.  T.  C. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 
Anagrams.— 1.  Satyrs.  2.  Usurped.  3.  Severed.  4.  De¬ 
cimal,  and  Medical.  5.  Despair.  6.  Eastern,  and  Nearest. 
7.  Parental.  8.  Umbellar.  9.  Coagulate.  10.  Costumer. 
Numerical  Enigma. -Barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

Cr.oss- Word.— Monday. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 

H 

TEA 
PIANO 
J  OURN AL 
SOLITAIRE 
HEARTHBRUSH 
HEARTHAIDHOMI 
COMBINATION 
BUILDINGS 
PATHWAY 
CLOAK 
IMP 
E 

Islands.— 1.  Spice.  2.  New  Guinea.  3.  Seyclielle,  Sea- 
sliell.  4.  Skye.  5.  Turks.  6.  Manitou. 

Transposed  Decapitations.— 1.  Edna,  Dan.  2.  Burin, 
ruin.  3.  Dwina,  wain.  4.  Olive,  levi.  5.  Althea,  health.  6. 
Bugle,  glue. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  F.  W.  Parks,  Geo.  H. 
Fuller,  B.  F.  Ross,  J.  C.  Leitch,  F.  J.  P..  E.  S.  D.,  F.  W 


A  Party  of  Girls.— 1.  Min¬ 
nie.  2.  Helen.  3.  Eva.  4. 
Mabel.  5.  Hattie.  6.  Carrie. 
7.  Edith.  8.  Alice.  9.  Cora. 
10.  Emma.  11.  Madge.  12. 
Addie. 

Pi.  —  Constant  occupation 
prevents  temptation. 

Alphabetical  Arithme¬ 
tic.—  209; 74586(356.  Key:  Pink 
Flower. 


Send  communications  for  the  Puzzle  Box  to  Atint  Sue, 
Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway, 


The  Sunflower  Girl. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  artist  had  in  mind  when  he 
drew  the  “  Sunflower  Girl  ?  ”  Did  lie  wish  to  show  the 
simple  beauty  of  a  young  girl,  against  the  gaudy  flaunting 
beauty,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  sunflower  ?  It  can  hardly  he 
that,  for  the  Miss  is  not  of  the  simple  kind  of  beauty ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  very  much  fixed  up,  over-dressed 
we  should  say  ;  very  far  from  simple.  It  may  he  that  she 
has  begun  to  study  botany,  and  is  taking  the  specimens 
to  examine— hut  she  does’nt  look  very  studious,  and  we 
fear  she  thinks  too  much,  about  dress  to  study  plants  ! 
Perhaps  she  is  giving  a  party  to  her  young  friends,  and  is 
taking  the  sunflowers  to  the  house  to  decorate  the  room, 
hut  that  seems  hardly  probable.  After  all,  it  is  most 
likely  that  this  is  a  young  city  Miss,  who  is  making  a 
visit  to  the  country.  IIow  wonderful  it  all  seeems  to  her, 
so  much. room  everywhere,  and  grass,  trees,  birds  and 
flowers  1  How  unlike  the  crowded  streets  and  narrow 
houses  of  the  city.  Flowers  everywhere  ;  Half  wild  with 
delight  she  runs  from  one  to  the  other,  and  at  last  sees 
the  tall  sunflower,  which  seems  to  her  more  wonderful 
than  anything  she  ever  saw  before,  so  forgetting  all  about 
her  nice  dresses,  she  takes  as  many  of  these  great  flow¬ 
ers  as  she  can  carry,  and  hurries  to  the  house  to  show 
her  wonderful  discovery.  Her  country  cousins  say : 
“They arc  nothing  hut  sunflowers,”— and  her  mother 
saj's,  “  My  child,  look  at  your  dress — if  you  are  going  to 
run  about  in  that  way,  and  soil  your  dress,  you  shall  wear 
ail  old  one.” — That’s  just  wliat  the  poor  child  wants. 
What  a  mistake  some  persons  make  who  go  into  the 
country,  they  lose  a  good  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  it 
because  of  their  dress.  Happy  are  those  children  whose 
clothes  are  never  too  good  to  allow  of  fun  and  frolic. 


Aunt  Sue's  t'lauls. 

Eunice  W.  Y.  writes  from  Philadelphia — “  Dear  Aunt 
Sue. — Two  puzzles  have  been  going  the  rounds  here, 
which  have  caused  quite  a  commotion.  We  have  studied 
all  sorts  of  histories,  and  consulted  wise  men,  but  ail  to 
no  purpose.  Little  Minnie  S - ,  whose  father  takes  the 


authors. 

{Example. — I  am  often  to  he  seen 

Frisking  in  the  meadows  green. — Lamb.) 

1.  Frightened,  amazed  with  fear  we  stand 
Beholding  blood  on  every  hand. 

2.  Opposed  to  aged  ;  noting  one 
Whose  earthly  journey’s  scarce  begun. 

3.  One  of  the  powers,  which,  when  braced, 

Has  often  bulky  weights  displaced.  % 

4.  Thoughts  that  from  joyous  feelings  grow, 

On  Nature’s  dial  I  soon  show. 

5.  Something  of  many  colors  take, 

Much  like  a  coat  of  ancient  make. 

6.  Owned  by  the  gods,  machine  divine, 

Although  ’tis  slow,  it  grinds  quite  fine.  Henry. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

OKPJK  I  NIIEC(AAOC 
ACE 
A  P  H 
ACE 
O  E  E 
O  IC  P 
CEC 
CSC 
E  K 
puzzle. 

Take  two  thousand,  one  hundred  and  two. 

And  place  them  just  where  t Hey  should  go, 

You  will  then  sec  what  monkeys  oft  do, 

As  well  as  some  children  I  know. 

pi. 

Warders  dan  nincsthumps  era  eth  sisal)  fo  doge 
tomvergenn. 


Agriculturist,  said,  ‘ask  Aunt  Sue  about  it,  she  will 
know  the  answer.’  So  I  take  her  hint,  and  if  you  can  give 
us  any  light  on  tiie  subject  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged.” 

Puzzle  No.  1. — “Charade.” 

“  A  headless  man  had  a  letter  to  write, 

’Twas  read  by  one  who  had  lost  His  sigiit, 

The  dumb  repeated  it,  word  for  word, 

And  lie  was  deaf  who  listened  and  heard.” 

Puzzle  No.  2. 

“  To  five  and  five  and  fifty-five 
The  first  of  letters  add  ; 

‘Twill  make  a  thing  that  killed  the  king, 

And  drove  a  wise  man  ntad.” 

I  am  happy  to  strengthen  “little  Minnie’s”  faith  in 
Aunt  Sue,  by  giving  you  the  solution  of  both  the  puzzles. 
The  first  is  a  sort  of  constructive  “  Decapitation,”  and 
had  it  been  fairly  named,  it  ■would  have  been  less  of  a 
puzzle.  “A  headless  man"  is  simply  “.  'an"  ;  the  “an” 
we  promote  to  “Ann.”  Ann  “had  a  letter  to  write,” 
and  the  letter  she  wrote  was  the  letter  “  <?,”  dr  nought ; 
“nought”  is  “nothing,”  and  tliat  is  exactly  what  t He 
blind  saw,  t He  dumb  spoke,  and  the  deaf  heard.  That  is 
“easy  enough  when  you  know  how,”  isn’t  it?— The 
second  puzzle  is  stated  incorrectly,  otherwise  you  would 
have  soon  guessed  if.  It  should  he  : 

“  To  five  and  five  and  fifty 
Tiie  first  of  letters  add,”  etc. 

“Five  and  five” — V and  V— put  close  together,  make 
W;  L  stands  for  “fifty”;  and  “the  first  of  letters  ”  is 
A.  So  then  you  have  W — L— A, — nothing  very  dreadful 
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in  that;  but  just  transpose  them  into  “LAW,”  anil  I 
think  you  will  find  sufficient  to  drive  wise  men  mad, 
especially  if  they  get  into  Chancery  with  it. 

Ida  S.  T.— I  do  not  like  to  discourage  the  little  ones, 
but  we  have  a  great  many  “  numerical  enigmas.”  An 
answer  to  the  whole  is  sufficient,  without  writing  each 
separate  item. 

J.  II.  T.— Much  obliged  for  the  puzzle  you  send,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  publish  any  but  original  ones. 

M.  and  W.  S.  N. — Thanks  for  your  “  alphabetical  arith¬ 
metic,”  but  I  can  not  use  it,  for  I  think  it  is  utterly  un- 
solvabie.  I  see  no  possible  way  of  getting  a  clue  to  it. 

Georoe  H.  F. — We  make  no  distinction  in  our  Puzzle 
Box  between  “North  ”  and  “  South,”  all  are  welcome. 


How  Engravings  are  Made. 

All  boys  and  girls  like  pictures  ;  who  ever  saw  one  who 
did  not  ?  Long  before  the  little  brother  or  sister  can 
talk,  you  can  amuse  the  baby  by  showing  it  pictures. 

Sometimes  boys  or 
girls  will  be  so 
much  interested  in 
pictures  that  they 
wish  to  know  how 
they  are  made,  and 
letters  have  now 
and  then  come  ask¬ 
ing  ns  to  tell  about 
them.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  by  a  letter 
from  Cbas.  W.  M., 
Tuscola  Co.,  Mich., 
that  we  many  months  ago  promised  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  engravings.  Charles  and  his  sister  have 
been  talking  the  matter  over,  and  being  unable  to 
satisfy  themselves,  they  have  concluded  to  “muster 
up  courage  ”  to  write  to  The  Doctor.  Charles  and  his 
sister, -and  every  other  boy  and  girl  in  the  whole  family 
of  young  Agriculturists,  should  know  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  least  “courage”  to  write  to  The  Doctor  or 
others  of  the  editors,  who  are  all  ready  to  help  them— 
though  they  may  not  always  answer  their  questions  right 
off.  Charlie  writes  such  a  clever  letter  that  it  is  a  pity 
we  have  not  room  to  print  it.  His  questions  show  that 
he  does  not  know  that  there  are  several  very  distinct 
kinds  of  engraving ;  the  principal  kinds  being  on  wood, 
on  metal,  and  on  stone,  and  the  ways  of  making  these, 
and  of  printing  them  are  about  as  unlike  as  the  materials 
that  are  used.  The  most  common  kind  is 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

By  common  I  do  not  mean  poor,  though  the  very  poorest 
as  well  as  some  of  the  very  finest  engravings,  are  made 
in  this  way ;  but 
that  these  are  more 
used  than  any 
other.  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  and  be¬ 
gin  with  this  first. 

Wood  engravings, 
it  hardly  needs  to 
be  said,  are  made 
with  wood,  and  for 
the  better  kinds 
only  one  sort  of  wood  will  answer— box-wood.  You 
know  the  box  of  the  gardens  used  to  make  edgings 
to  beds,  and  what  a  slow  growing  plant  it  is,  with  its  lit¬ 
tle  shining  evergreen  leaves.  In  southern  Europe,  and 
in  Asia,  it  grows  to  a  tree,  with  a  trunk  8  inches  or  more 
through.  Such  trees  are  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  the 
wood  is  so  close  and  fine  that  the  rings  made  by  each 
year’s  growth  can  scarcely  be  seen.  This  wood  is  cut 
into  slices  crosswise  about  an  inch  thick,  and  sold  by  the 
pound  ;  the  preparing  of  the  wood  is  a  business  by  itself; 
one  surfaee  is  made  very  smooth,  and  if  large  blocks  are 

needed,  they  are 
made  by  gluing 
small  pieces  to¬ 
gether,  and  very 
large  ones  are 
strengthened  by 
bolts  running 
through  them.  For 
coarse  engravings, 
other  hard  woods, 
such  as  pear  and 
apple  -  tree  wood 
Fig.  3. — GROOVES  AND  TINT.  are  used,  and  for 

such  work  as  the 

great  circus  show  bills,  mahoganj'  and  even  common 
pine  are  used.  So  much  for  the  material.  If  yon  take  a 
block  of  wood  and  ink  ito  surface  with  printer' s  ink  and 
then  press  it  down  upon  paper,  the  ink  will  leave  the 
block  and  stick  to  the  paper,  and  you  have  a  clear  black 
spot,  as  in  fig.  1.  Now  if  you  take  your  knife  and  cut  a 


groove  like  a  V  on  the  surface  of  the  block  and  then  ink 
it  and  press  it  on  the  paper  as  before,  your  print  will, 
as  in  fig.  2,  show  a  white  line  through  the  black,  as  the 
ink  would  not  go  into  the  groove,  and  if  it  did,  the  paper 
would  not  reaih  the  sides  of  the  groove  to  take  it  out. 


Fig.  4.— engraver’s  tool. 

On  this  block  are  one  wide  groove  and  three  very  nar¬ 
row  ones  like  deep  scratches.  If  several  grooves  are  cut 
a  little  distance  apart,  and  a  print  of  the  block  taken  with 
ink,  it  will  then  show  several  lines,  and  these  lines  will  be 
heavy  or  light,  as  there  is  more  or  less  distance  between 
the  grooves.  Fignre  3  is  printed  from  a  block  which  Mr. 
Hinkle  cut  for  you,  that  you  may  sec  how  a  block  with 
grooves  of  various  sizes  will  print.  You  see  that  where 
there  is  a  wide  part  of  the  face  of  the  block  left  uncut,  it 
prints  solid  black,  where  the  wood  is  cutaway,  making  a 
wide  groove,  it  is  clear  white,  and  where  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  grooves  very  near  together,  it  prints  lines,  and  the 
black  of  these  lines  with  the  white  between  them,  makes 
a  gray  tint.  You  can  readily  understand  that  these  lines 
may  be  curved  in  any  manner,  and  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced.  The  untouched  surface  of  the  block  re¬ 
ceives  the  ink  and  does  the  printing,  and  where  the  sur¬ 
face  is  cut  away,  there  will  be  no  ink,  and  this  part  of 
the  block  will,  so  to  speak,  print  white.  The  size  of  the 
lines  and  their  closeness  makes  the  tint.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  have  the  letter  O  in  a  wood  engraving,  it  would 
first  he  carefully  drawn  with  a  pencil,  and  this  is  not  the 
engraver’s  business,  but  the  artist’s.  The  letter  being 
drawn  exactly  as  it  is  wanted,  the  engraver  takes  it  and 
cuts  away  the  surface  of  the  wood  for  a  slight  depth  all 
around  the  outside,  and  then  from  the  inside  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  leaves  the  surface  of  the  wood  where  the  pencil 
marks  are,  untouched.  He  would  do  the  same  if,  instead 


Fig.  5. — engraver’s  tool. 


of  a  simple  letter,  he  had  a  highly  ornamented  one.  A 
picture  in  which  there  is  not  only  form,  but  light  and 
shade,  about  which  we  shall  tell  more  hereafter,  is  treated 
in  the  same  way,  it  is  his  business  to  cut  away  all  the 
surface  of  the  block  that  is  to  be  white.  To  do  this  cut¬ 
ting  he  uses  tools  made  for  the  purpose;  these  tools, 
called  gravers,  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  two  of 
the  common  ones  are  here  shown  ;  fig.  4  has  a  wedge-like 
point,  and  fig.  5  has  a  sort  of  diamond  point,  and  there 
are  those  of  other  shapes,  some  of  which  will  allow  a  wide 
and  others  a  very  narrow  groove  to  be  made.  These 
tools  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  kept  very  sharp. 
The  maimer  of  using  them  can  hardly  be  described, 
and  can  only  be  learned  by  practice.  A  good  en¬ 
graver  will  cut  a. series  of  grooves  side  by  side,  leav¬ 
ing  a  narrow  line  of  unbroken  surface  of  the  wood 
between  them,  the  lines  so  fine  that  you  will  need  a 
magnifier  to  see  them,  and  the  magnifier  will  show  the 
lines  all  perfectly  true  and  unbroken,  anil  all  at  the  same 
distance  apart.  Thinking  that  you  will  understand  from 
this  the  principle  upon  which  wood  engravings  are  made, 
the  story  of  how  the  picture  gets  upon  the  block  before 
the  engraver  takes  it  in  hand,  will  be  told  at  another  time. 

- - - • - 

Drying  Plante.— Sarah  M.  T.  We  are  glad  that 
you  wish  to  know  how  to  dry  the  plants  you  collect,  and 
no  doubt  other  girls,  if  not  Doys  too,  would  like  to  do 
so.  Laying  the  plants  between  the  leaves  of  some  large 
hook  of  little  value,  will  do  for  a  few,  but  it  is  a  poor  use 
to  which  to  put  a  book,  and  allows  of  only  slow  work. 
Get  some  newspapers,  printed  on  as  soft,  thick  paper  as 
you  can  find,  and  fold  them  to  make  pads  of  several  thick¬ 
nesses— at  least  6  or  8— putting  two  papers  together  if 
need  be— and  of  convenient  size.  Botanists  make  them 
18  inches  long  by  12  wide,  but  you  can  make  them  smaller 
if  you  choose.  Put  a  few  stitches  through  them  to  keep 
them  from  separating.  These  are  your  “  driers,”  now 
prepare  a  number  of  single  folds  of  newspaper  of  the 
same  size— a  single  fold  like  a  sheet  of  letter  paper, 
these  are  the  “folds.”  Then  you  will  need  several 
boards,  all  the  better  if  kept  from  warping  by  a  cleat  at 
each  end.  Two  may  do,  but  more  will  be  handy.  Hav¬ 
ing  collected  the  plants,  place  two  driers  on  one  of  the 
boards,  open  a  fold  and  lay  the  plant  out  as  naturally  as 
possible  upon  one-half,  fold  over  the  other  half,  place 
this  fold  with  the  plant  in  it  upon  the  driers,  and  put 
another  drier  on  it.  Put  more  plants  in  other  folds  in  the 
same  manner,  and  put  them  on  the  pile  with  driers  be¬ 
tween.  When  all  are  done,  put  a  board  upon  the  top  and 
upon  that  a  heavy  weight.  A  box  with  stones  in  it,  fitted 
with  handles  to  lift  it  by  will  do,  or  you  may  do  up 
bricks  in  parcels  of  four  or  more  with  some  strong  paper 


Fig.  H. — WIDE  AND  NARROW 


GROOVES. 


and  twine  and  use  several  of  them.  As  a  Miss  is  not  able 
to  lift  very  heavy  weights,  it  is  better  to  have  the  weight 
so  fixed  that  it  can  be  handled  a  part  at  a  time.  With 
small  plants  you  can  put  several  in  a  fold.  The  driers 
need  to  be  changed  every  day,  and  for  the  first  few  days 
it  will  be  better  to  do  it  twice  a  day.  To  change,  lay  a 
fresh  drier  on  a  board,  then  take  off  the  drier  from  the 
pile  and  carefully  lift  the  fold  and  place  it  on  the  fresh 
drier;  put  on  this  another  drier,  and  so  on,  building  up 
the  pile  again  as  at  first.  Spread  the  driers  that  have 
been  used,  to  dry,  and  have  them  ready  for  the  next 
change.  Do  not  open  the  folds  to  look  at  the  plants  un¬ 
til  the  paper  no  longer  feels  damp,  as  they  should  not  be 
disturbed.  You  will  see  that  an  abundance  of  driers  will 
be  handy.  You  can  tell  after  a  little  experience  when 
the  plants  are  dry  ;  they  become  dry  to  the  touch,  and 
stiff  enough  to  hold  their  shape  when  lifted.  No  rule 
can  be  given,  as  the  plants  vary  greatly  in  the  time  re¬ 
quired  ;  some  dry  in  two  or  three  days,  and  others  will 
require  a  week  or  more.  Lay  the  plants  away  in  the 
folds  until  ready  to  arrange  them,  and  in  a  place  free 
from  dust.  You  of  course  will  place  with  each  a  label 
with  the  name  of  the  plant  and  place  and  date  of  collect¬ 
ing  It  takes  long  to  describe,  but  is  not  near  so  difficult 
as  it  seems.  It  is  well  to  place  the  driers  in  the  sun,  and 
use  them  dry  and  warm  when  you  change.  The  more 
rapidly  plants  are  dried  the  better  will  the  colors  keep, 
but  there  are  some  plants  which  will  turn  black  on  dry¬ 
ing,  no  matter  what  care  may  be  taken.  The  Indian 
pipe,  which  is  pure  white,  is  one  of  these.  In  very  damp 
weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  the  driers  by  tho 
fire.  It  is  better  in  pressing  to  assort  the  plants,  and 
not  put  large  and  small  ones  together  in  the  pile.  Separ¬ 
ate  each  day’s  collection  by  a  board  or  pasteboard. 
- - 

«¥  uue. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  we  do  not  know  the  reason  why 
several  of  the  months  are  called  by  the  names  v/e  daily  use 
for  them  ?  We  told  you  last  month  that  there  was  much 
doubt  why  May  was  so  called,  and  there  is  quite  as  much 
trouble  about  June.  Some  say  June  was  named  after 
Juno,  one  of  the  ancient  goddesses;  others  that  it  was 
named  in  honor  of  Junius  Brutus,  the  Homan  Consul, 
but  the  best  reason  of  all  is  that  it  is  th ;  month  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  young  men,  who  in  Latin  aio  called  juniores. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  mean  young 
men  and  not  include  young  women,  and  then  you  know 
young  men  and  women  may  be  very  young.  Here’s  a 
discovery !  June,  from  juniores,  is  nothing  more  or  lees 
than  the  young  folks’  month— the  Beys  and  Girls’  month. 
Yes,  that’s  it.  Hurrah  for  June !  the  youngsters’ month ! 
That’s  an  enough  sight  better  reason  for  the  name  than 
any  ancient  heathens  or  their  gods.- -Why  shouldn't  it  be 
the  young  folks’  month,  for  with  ms  it  is  the  pleasantest 
of  all  ?  It  is  bright  and  fresh  and  gay  and  full  of  life  and 
sweetness,  as  all  young  folks  should  be.  Yes,  children, 
claim  June  as  your  own  month;  if  any  care  to  dispute 
it,  say  that  you  are  juniors,  and  even  juniores  if  they 
prefer  it,  and  it  is  much  better  for  the  month  to  be  called 
in  your  honor  than  in  that  of  Juno,  who,  if  she  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  was  a  very  disagreeable  person,  or  Junius  Brutus, 
who  ha3  been  dead  over  2,000  years,  and  isn’t  of  half 
so  much  importance  as  one  live  junior.  It’s  your  month  1 . 

- - — MSHfr-sga— - - 

TSiat  Utile  Arbor, 

Florence  B.  thinks  she  can  make,  with  her  brother's 
help,  a  little  arbor  in  her  little  garden,  and  wants  to  know 
what  plants  will  climb  quickly,  and  can  be  easily  got. 
She  has  but  little  money  to  spend  for  seeds  and  plants, 
but  she  knows  that  with  some  brush  and  strings  she  can 
make  an  arbor,  which  will  be  nice  to  sit  under.— A  good 
idea,  Miss  Florence— but  in  the  first  place,  unless  you 
have  a  big  brother,  we  fear  you  will  not  make  it  strong 
enough.  Vines,  when  they  grow  up,  are  heavy,  especi¬ 
ally  when  wet,  and  the  winds  take  a  strong  hold  of  them. 
If  you  can  get  some  slender  poles,  or  long  brush,  you 
can  have  them  set  in  the  ground  in  two  rows,  and  then 
bent  over,  brought  together  from  opposite  sides  at  the 
top,  to  make  an  arch,  and  tied  there.  Then  you  can  run 
strings  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  horizontally,  on  each 
side.  It  would  be  well  to  have  it  tall  enough  for  a  grown 
person  to  stand  up  in.  as  you  may  have  company,  and  it 
should  be  wide  enough  for  several  young  people,  and  a 
little  table.  You  can  make  niee  enough  seats  out  of  box¬ 
es,  and  all  the  neater  if  you  can  find  something  to  cover 
them  with.  But  for  the  vines — the  two  easiest  things  to 
get  are  morning  g’ories  and  beans. — “Beans  !”  Acs,  do 
not  despise  them.  Limas  have  beautiful  foliage,  and  bow 
tbey  run  !  If  you  can  get  scarlet-runner  beans,  you  can 
have  flowers  too  ;  otherwise  plant  morning  glories  with 
the  beans,  and  let  them  grow  together:  put  three  or  four 
seeds  of  each  near  the  foot  of  each  pole  of  your  arbor, 
and  as  they  grow,  train  them  where  you  want  them:  use 
strings  where  needed.  You  can  buy  a  number  of  vines 
of  the  florists,  but  these  will  cost  quite  a  sum,  while  the 
beans  and  morning  glories  will  make  just  as  good  e 
Shade,  aud  cost  almost  nothing. 
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I'lic  Broken  Arm  an«l  tlie  Sym« 
patliixiug'  Crows. 

lie  hardly  knew  how  it  happened.— “  You  see  that  Jim 
and  I  were  both  running  for  the  ball,  and  somehow  I 
went  right  down,  fell  upon  the  ball,  and  when  I  came  to 
pick  it  tip,  I  could  not.  My 
fingers  wouldn’t  move,  then  I 
felt  faint,  and  didn’t  know  any 
more  about  that  game  of  ball.” — 

That  is  the  way  Fred  described 
it  after  the  doctor  had  been  and 
put  the  arm  in  splints,  and  his 
mother  had  sufficiently  recover¬ 
ed  from  her  anxiety  to  talk  with 
him  about  his  broken  arm.  A 
broken  arm  !  and  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  for  it  to  get  well ; 
nothing  can  be  done  to  hasten 
it,  but  Fred  must  lie  there  and 
be  patient.  It  pained  him  often 
so  that  he  could  not  read,  be¬ 
sides  it  was  tiresome  to  hold 
the  book  in  one  hand.  It  was 
haying  time,  and  extra  hands 
in  tlie  fields  made  extra  work 
in  the  kitchen ;  father  and 
brother  must  be  in  tlie  hay,  and 
mother  and  sister  were  so  busy, 
that  Fred  was  left  alone  a  good 
part  of  the  time,  and  had  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  himself.  He  conld 
hear  the  rattlety-ciick  of  the 
mower,  and  as  a  load  of  hay 
went  by  to  the  barn,  lie  could 
get  a  sniff  of  its  odor.  Oh  how 
sweet  it  was  !  but  that  was  all 
that  he  had  to  do  with  the  hay¬ 
ing  from  which  he  expected  so 
much  fun.  Ills  sister  had 
brought  her  pet  geranium  and 
set  upon  the  window-sill  for 
him  to  look  at;  he  thought  he 
would  watch  and  try  i  f  he  conld 
see  it  grow ;  so  when  he  found 
that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
it  was  not  a  bit  taller  than 
before,  he  said  to  himself— “I 
know  it  does  grow,  but  how 
very  slow  it  is  ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  everything  is  slow  ;  here  is  this  arm  of  mine — the 
doctor  said  that  ‘  in  youth  a  simple  fracture  unites  with 
great  facility  ’ — and  grandmother,  who  came  over  when 
the  doctor  did,  said — ‘  law,  yes  !  young  ’uns’  bones  knit 
kindly’ — which,  I  suppose,  means  tlie  same  thing,  but 
doesn’t  sound  so  learned.  Weil,  here  I  am — let’s  see  how 
long  I  In  vc  been  here— only  five  days!  It  seems  tome 
like  three  weeks.” — And  then  Fred  began  to  get  impa¬ 
tient — “  This  arm  of  mine,  will  it  never  get  well ! — 

‘  Never  ’ — suppose  that 
when  our  bones  got 
broken— they  could  not 
be  mended !  fearful  to 
think  of.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  that  bones  so  hard, 
and  lifeless  as  they  look, 
should  grow  together 
again.  We  can’t  put  on 
anything  to  stick  ’em 
together  just  as  you’d 
glue  up  the  broken  arm 
of  a  chair,  but  they  just 
get  the  ends  nicely  to¬ 
gether  and  bind  them 
so  that  they  will  stay 
there,  and  it  gets  well 
itself.  1  asked  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  tell  me  about  it, 
and  as  there  were  no 
old  folks  around,  he 
didn’t  use  any  big 
words,  and  I  thought  I 
understood  him.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  what  he  said— it  was 
something  like  this.” — 

“  You  see,  Fred,  that  a 
bone  isn’t  just  like  a 
piece  of  iron  or  marble, 
it  has  structure— parts 
— while  the  bones  of 
our  bodies  are  a  frame¬ 
work,  to  strengthen  them,  they  are  a  live  frame¬ 
work.  and  the  bone  in  your  arm  is  as  much  alive  as 
the  flesh  over  it,  and,  like  other  live  things,  has  to  be 
fed ;  a  bone  looks  solid,  hut  minute  channels  run  all 
through  it,  so  that  blood  may  be  carried  to  all  parts  to 
feed  or  nourish  the  bone.  Then  there  is  the  earthy  part 
of  the  bone,  and  the  animal  part ;  if  you  take  the  bone 


of  an  animal  and  soak  it  in  an  acid  called  muriatic,  that 
will  dissolve  out  all  the  earthy  part  of  the  bone,  which  is 
a  kind  of  lime  compound  called  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
leave  the  animal  part  of  the  bone,  or  cartilage,  and  this 
will  be  just  as  big  as  the  bone  was,  but  it  can  be  bent, 
and  if  the  bone  was  a  long  one,  the  cartilage  may  be  tied 


into  a  knot;  you  see  that  this  cartilage  would  never  do 
for  our  frame-work,  we  need  something  that  can  not  be 
bent  and  tied  into  knots:  so  all  through  this  cartilage 
there  is  deposited  in  every  part  of  it  the  lime  phosphate, 
or  earthy  matter,  to  stiffen  it,  just  as  your  mother  puts 
starch  into  your  collars  to  make  them  stiff.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  about  bone  that  you  may  learn  some  day, 
and  some  interesting  things  I  can  show  you  with  the 
microscope  when  you  come  to  my  office,  but  I  had  to  tell 


you  so  much  in  order  to  explain  alf6ut  the  mending  of 
the  broken  bone.  It  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature— 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  God  has  made 
it  so— that  when  living  bodies  are  injured,  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  at  once  an  attempt  to  repair  damages.  When  you 
cut  off  a  branch  of  a  tree,  the  bare  surface  will,  after  a 
while,  be  covered  with  new  wood  and  bark ;  if  you  cut 


your  finger,  there  is  an  attempt  at  cure  at  once,  though 
you  don’t  see  it ;  so  when  a  bone  is  broken,  it,  so  to 
speak,  begins  to  repair  itself  at  once  ;  I  can’t  tell  you  the 
whole  story  about  it ;  but  this  is,  in  short,  what  happens : 
a  portion  of  cartilage  is  formed  between  the  two  ends,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  repairs,  and  afterwards  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  earthy 
matter  the  lime,  which  the 
blood  deposits  in  it  particle  by 
particle ;  the  first  joining  is  not 
very  strong,  but  holds  the  bone 
together,  until  after  a  while  the 
new  bone  that  joins  the  parts  is 
as  hard  and  strong  as  ever.  So 
you  see,  my  boy,  why  I  keep 
your  arm  tied  up  so  tightly. 
We  must  help  nature  all  we 
can,  and  give  her  a  chance  to 

mend  the  break.” _ “Yes,” 

said  Fred,  “that’s  about  the 
way  the  doctor  told  it,  and  how 
wonderful  it  all  is,  first  the  car¬ 
tilage  and  then  the  bone  slowly 
made  stifl’er  and  harder  with 
the  lime  phosphate.  It  is  slow 
work,  this  mending,  but  I’ll  try 
to  be  patient.  How  much  sooner 
I  can  go  out  than  if  it  had  been 
my  leg,  though  1  That’s  one 
comfort — to  know  it  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  might  have  been. 
Then  how  kind  everybody  is 
when  a  fellow  has  an  accident  1 
Father  came  in  yesterday  noon, 
he  thought  I  was  asleep,  and  I 
saw  two  big  tears  run  down  his 
brown  cheeks ;  then  sister 
brought  me  the  plant  she  thinks 
so  much  of ;  Jim  found  a  patch 
of  wild  strawberries  at  the  edge 
of  the  meadow,  and  picked 
them  for  me  ;  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  no  garden  strawberries 
ever  could  be  so  good — else  I 
somehow  tasted  Jim’s  goodness 
in  them.  If  they  are  too  busy 
to  stay  much  in  my  room,  I 
see  something  many  times  a 
day  that  shows  they  are  all 
thinking  of  me.  But  the  fun¬ 
niest  thing  of  all!  There’s  that  Sam  Rounds,  who  lives 
up  just  beyond  the  red  bridge  ;  Sam ’s  a  little  red-headed, 
speckle-faced  fellow,  and  at  school  last  winter  a  big  fel¬ 
low  imposed  upon  Sam,  and  I  just  took  Sam’s  part. 
When  Sam  heard  I  had  broken  my  arm,  he  wanted  to  do 
something  to  show  me  that  he  was  sorry,  and  he  sent 
me— of  all  things  in  the  world  1 — a  pair  of  young  crows 
that  he  had  been  bringing  up  by  hand  and  taming.  They 
have  made  themselves  quite  at  home  ;  their  wings  are 
clipped,  and  they  can’t 
fly,  but  Sam  put  a  pole 
at  the  window,  and 
showed  them  the  way, 
and  they  come  in  every 
day;  they  are  almost 
too  tame,  but  they  are 
so  amusing,  look  so 
solemn,  and  act  so 
comically,  that  I  have 
to  laugh.  They  seem 
to  be  in  partnership, 
for  the  other  day  one 
pretended  to  be  very 
sympathetic,  and  cawed 
and  grimaced  at  me, 
while  the  other  all  the 
while  was  trying  to 
steal  the  spoon  out  of 
my  cup ;  they  have  a 
great  liking  for  any¬ 
thing  bright,  and  will 
carry  off  and  hide  such 
things.  They  are  amus¬ 
ing  now,  but  I  am 
afraid  they  are  too  mis¬ 
chievous  to  keep.  Mr. 
Fuller  had  a  tame  crow, 
who  would  follow  him 
all  about  his  garden, 
but  when  he  was  away, 
the  crow  would  pull  up 
every  label  he  put  out 
to  mark  where  his  seeds  were  sown  1  Mother  and  sister 
wouldn't  like  that,  so  I  must  try  to  get  rid  of  them 

without  offending  Sam _ Well,  old  arm,  how  are  you 

getting  on  ?— is  that  phosphate  of  lime  being  deposited 
all  right  in  the  cartilage  ? — the  doctor  called  it  ‘process 
of  ossification  ’—to  mother  and  grandma— keep  at  it  and 
ossify— that’s  a  good  arm,— But,  oh  dear!” 


THE  SUNFLOWER  GIRL  . — (See  page  230.) 


THE  BROKEN  ARM  AND  THE  TAME  CROWS. 
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ORGANS. 


ASBESTOS  ROOFING,  SSSUi."-  “  *u 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING,  for  restoring  ami  preserving  old  Xiool's. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaks  around  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  etc.  In  10  ib  pails. 

ASBESTOS  ROOKING  PAINT,  a  strictly  first-class  article,  superior  body,  rich  color. 

ASBESTOS  PAINTS,  all  colors,  lor  outside  work,  readv  for  use.  In  nails,  kegs,  and  barrels. 

ASBESTOS  BOILER  FEET  and  CEMENT  FEETING,  for  Steam  Pipes,  Hollers,  etc. 

ASBESTOS  STEAM  PACKING.  In  regular  sizes  oi  rope  from  %  to  1 et  inches  diameter. 

All  of  these  materials  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet...  Price  Lists,  etc.  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  GENERAL  MERCHANTS  AND  DEALERS. 
»  Also  for  sale  liv 

H.  f.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y„ 

KIRKWOOD  &  DUNKLEE,  Chicago.  )  Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer.  Established  1S5S. 


THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

Call  attention  to  tlicir  New  Catalogue,  witli 
engravings  and  descriptions  of 

WIIOIIiY  NEW  STYLES, 

and  would  inform  the  musical  public  that 
their  Organs  can  be  purchased  on  the 

INSTALMENT  PLAN. 

Music  Teachers,  Dealers  and  Agents  are  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  correspond  upon  the 
subject.  Catalogues  and  Circulars  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

The  Best  and  Handsomest  Organs  in  the 
Market  are  offered  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Tremont  St.,  opposite  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 


A  Good  Clothes  Wringer. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the  vari¬ 
ous  Wringers,  and  much  prefer  the  “  Universal  ” 
as  lately  improved. — New  England  Farmer. 

Having  used  for  many  months  the  kind  of  wringer 
mentioned  above,  we  fully  endorse  all  that  is  said 
of  it  by  our  New  England  contemporary. — Editors 
of  Scientific  American. 


NOW  READY. 

CELERY, 

Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower 

PLANTS, 

And  SEEDS  of  all  kinds, 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  CROPS, 

IN  RETAIL  OR  WHOLESALE  QUANTITIES. 
Price  List  mailed  free. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 


THE 


AMERICAN  RAY  TEDDER. 


Enables  the  most  Important  Agricultural  product 
of  America  to  ho  cut,  cured  aud  stored  in  the  barn 
in  one  day.  Improves  the  quality  and  increases 
the  value  of  the  hay  crop.  Prevents  all  risk  of 
damage  from  storms  and  sudden  showers.  Is  sim¬ 
ple,  durable  and  of  light  draft.  Was  awarded  tho 
New  England  Agricultural  Society’s  only  first 
prize,  at  the  Great  Field  Trial,  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
as  being  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  best  and 
only  perfect  machine  for  tedding  or  turning  hay. 


35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  0.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’ importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

Quincy  Sail,  Boston, 

and  S3  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


A  Gentleman’s  Residence  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  a  billiard  table.  That  desir¬ 
able  articlo  can  now  be  bought  lor  $100,  $115,  $150,  $200,  up 
to  $300.  complete.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

L.  DECKER  &  CO„  Cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


And  Not 
Wear  Out. 

For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


FAIRBANKS’  SCALE 

THE 

STANDARD. 

Miles’  Alarm  Money  Drawer,  Safes, 
Coffee  Mills,  Letter  Presses,  and  Bells. 
FAIRBANKS’  STANDARD  SCALES. 

PRINCIPAL  WAREHOUSES, 

FAIRBANKS  Si  CO., 

311  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  Si  CO.* 

3  Mill  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS, 

E.  Si  T.  FAIRBANKS  Si  CO., 

St.  .Tobnsbury,  Vt. 


BosarWs  Patent  Unmrsal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar.  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  tor  Paints, 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  Jamks  Bogardus 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


r^OiXOVEK’S  Asparasiii*  Biiucher, 

the  only  good  implement  tor  the' prurpose.  Price,  $4. 
Sold  by  H.  B.  GRIPPING. 

~r:;  60  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  A.  DROWN  &  CO’S 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


^ghar^s^ifleyo. 

1  -.u-,  — —  Jn  ~l 

^^^HARTFOR  D;  COTW.f 

PATENT  BREECH -LOADING  RIFLES. 

25  YEARS  OF  USE  AND  CONSTANT  PROGRESS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Sporting  Bides,  $30  to  $38.  Creedmoor  Bides,  $90  &  $125. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Lovejoy’s  New  Style 

GLASS  CUTTER 

And  Putty  Knife 

Cuts  glass  better  than  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Everybody  should 
have  one.  Any  child  can  use 
it.  Sent  to  your  address  on 
receipt  of  50c.  and  stamp  by 

ALVAN  L.  L0VEJ0Y, 

229  Washington  St., 

Boston,  -  -  -  Mass. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Wholesale  and  Retail 

The  BEST  and  the  CHEAPEST' ! 

Rig6s’  Patent  Two-Horse  Gang-Plow,  for  Cultivat¬ 
ing  Corn,  Cotton,  Potatoks,  etc.,  at  a  great  economy  of 
labor.  The  steel  shares  are  reversible,  giving:  twice  the  or¬ 
dinary  wear,  and  they  are  quickly  set  to  throw  more  or  less 
earth  to  the  plants,  oi*  to  cut  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  rows,  as  desired.  Retail  'price  at  shop,  $25.— Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  sent.  Address  the  manufacturers. 

WYCKOFF  &  MCDONALD,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

A  few  fine  Essex  Pigs  for  Sale.  Price  at  8  weeks, 

Boar,  $‘20 :  Sow,  $15.  Will  ship  June  14. 

W,  A.  HUBBARD,  Geneva,  O. 


SCOTCH  DOUBLE  FURROW  PLOW.  Gray’s 

Patent.  One  of  these  celebrated  implements,  imported 
I  y  myself  last  year,  as  I  have  now  leased  my  farm,  is  offered 
lor  sale,  less  the  entire  expense  of  transportation,  boxing, 
insurance,  broker’s  fees,  and  duties,  at  actual  price  paid  by 
me  at  Glasgow.  It  is  accompanied  by  all  necessary  extras, 
and  was  only  worked  enough  last  season  to  demonstrate  its 
merits.  Address  J.  N.  P.,  at  this  office. 


Kenyon  Corn-Husking  Machine. 


It  receives  the  ears  ns  pulled  from  the  stalk,  husks  and  silks 
it  perfectly  clean  This  machine  husks  rapidly,  propelled 
by  horse  or  hand-power.  Machines  supplied  from  Hunting- 
ton  Machine  Works,  135  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

E  W  Kif^F°N'-  (  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


OVER  28,000  IN  USE. 


Lawn 


THE  BEST  for  PRACTICAL  PTJBP0SES. 

Seven  6izes,  for  sale  by  Hardware  Dealers  generally,  and 
by  the  makers. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &.  PASSMORE, 

NO,  631  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  FA, 
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NEW  EXCELSIOR  LAWN  MOWER. 

IT  HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
ANY  LAWN  MOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  TIIE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower, 

M.  B.  GRSFFIMC, 

CO  C'ortlanclt  Street,  N.  T.  City, 

rustic”  work, 

TSic  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ever  made— 
Tlie  best  materi¬ 
als  employed — 
All  work  artist¬ 
ically  finished* 
Our 

HANGING 
BASKETS 

and 

POT-STANDS 

lead  the  market. 
N.B.— Liberal  terms 
to  dealers. 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues  with  prices 
mailed  on  application. 

PECK  &  SKILTON. 

Wcstville,  Conn, 

A  full  line  of  our  goods  kept  only  by 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  77  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

m  PEOPLE’S  FORCE  PUMPS. 

Awarded  mortal  of  Anier- 
ican  Institute  over  allcom- 
petitors  for  1873  and  1814, 
and  adopted:*?  (he  Premi¬ 
um  pump  by  tlie  American 
Agriculturist.  Bor  House 
and  Out-doors.  Bor  Wells 
from  O  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Birc-Ptimps. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman'St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  Agent  for 

— GOODELL  CO.  CELE- 
a  bkatb.d  spring  beos. 
See  advertisement  on  page  106,  May  number. 
And  Agent  for  Peck  &  Skilton’s  Rustic  Work. 

Gexkuat.,  Agents  For.  Pumps: 

W.  II.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Kv. 

J.  <i.  Mm  dock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

E.  II.  Leibcy.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

T.  .1.  Itiley,  Houston,  Texas. 

Frothingnam  &  Workman,  Montreal.  C.  E. 

Benedict  *  McConiho,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Jan.  II.  Billlngton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUNHAM,  CAKItlGAN  &  CO.,  Agents 
for  Pacific  Coast,  san  Francisco,  Cal. 

t^celssofr®0  Your  Own  Printing 

Pp  4nhln  <5>ft  Pressforcards, labels, envelopes 
rOTTdPie  ij  w  etc.  Larger  sizes  for  large  work. 

“’Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
fulpastime  for  spare  hours.  BOVS 
have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
atprinting.  Send  two  stamps  for  full 
— catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 
KELSEY*  CO.  Meriden,  Conn, 


It  lias  been  adopted,  ami  can  he  seen  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion  on  Central  Park  and  all  tiie  other  City  Parks, 
New  York;  Government  Grounds  and  City 
Parks,  Washington  ;  Boston  Common.  Boston ; 
Prospect  Park,  ■  Brooklyn ;  and  on  almost  every 
prominent  Park  throughout  the  Cni ted  States,  and 
Canada. 

THE  CHEAT  TRIAL,  of  Lawn  Mowers  was  held 
in  New  York  City  June  25tli,  1874.  There  the  Excelsior 
came  into  competition  with  all  the  best  Lawn  Mowers  in  the 
world,  and  was  awarded  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM. 

Four  sizes  for  hand-power ;  four  sizes  for  horse-power. 

Prices  from  $15  to  $‘100. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 

Address 

CHADBOKN  &  COLWELL  M’F’G-  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  —  We  call  special  attention  to  our  new 
HORSE  MOWER  for  1875.  Gears  entirely  covered, 
and  weight  reduced  200  lbs.  It  is  the  LIGHTEST  and 
BEST  HORSE  MOWER  EVER  MADE. 


fjlHE 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  COMPANY, 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the 

ONONDAGA  FACTOR Y  FIGGED 

DAIRY  &  TABLE  SALT, 

AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Dairymen  and  others  to 
the  quality  of  the  salt  now  being  manufactured  by  them. 
Having  for  many  years  past  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the 
various  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  this  salt,  and  by 
adopting  tlie  best  modes  and  machinery  for  tlie  purpose, 
they  feel  warranted  in  saying  to  the  consumer  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  now  produced  is  superior  to  any  other  either  ot  foreign 
or  domestic  production.  The  following  is  a  correct  analysis 
of  our  Salt,  and  also  of  tlie  celebrated  Ashton’s  English 


Chemistry"  in  tlie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at 

Amherst,  Mass. ; 

Ononclaqa 

Ashton  Salt. 

Factory  Filled. 

Chloride  of  Sodium . 

.  97A5 

98.28 

Sulphate  of  lame . 

.  1.43 

0.91 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.... 

.06 

Chloride  of  Magnesia.... 

.  0.06 

.00 

Sulnbate  of  Soda . 

_  .00 

.03 

Insoluble  matter . 

. 05 

.12 

Water . . 

. 76 

.60 

100.00 

100.00 

Circulars  in  regard  to  various  tests  made  with  this  salt  in 
comparison  with  the  best  foreign  article,  also  certificates 
from  a  large  number  ot  the  best  dairies  in  the  State  as  to  its 
quality,  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  W.  BARKER, 
Secretary,  Syracuse,  is .  Y.,  to  whom  orders  lor  salt  may  also 
be  addressed. 

It  is  also  for  sale  by  tiie  Agents  of  the  Company  in  princi¬ 
pal  Western  Lake  Ports,  by  St.  John  &  Avery,  101  &  103 
Broad  St„  New  York;  Robf.rt  Geek,  109  Pier,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  by  Salt  Dealers  generally  throughout  tlie  State  of 
New  York. 

Inquire  lor  Onotidaga  Factory  Filled  Dairy  Salt. 

.J.  W.  BARKER.  Pres.  &  Sec'y, 

Tiios.  Molloy,  Treas.  Syracuse,  Nr.  Y. 
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Made  from  Natural  Growth  of  Wood. 

Tiie  most  attractive,  ornamental,  and  durable  embellish¬ 
ment  of  tlie  garden  and  portico  in  summer,  and  for  window 
decorations  in  winter. 

SUMMER-HOUSES  FITTED  UP. 

PARKS  EMBEGGISIIED, 

COUNTS  Y  SEATS  BEAUTIFIED. 

Having  tlie  most  extensive  manufactory  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  of  every  kind,  from  a 
single  bird-cage,  to  the  complete  lnriiisliing  of  a  park  with 
rustic  work.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-lists. 

Address  JAMES  KING,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


MEYERS  &  ALLEY, Conm.Us'oi, 

ISf  {jiJtEEN  BRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 
Murray  St.,  Nbw  York. 


BEAUTIFUI,  EVERBIiOOMING- 


STRONG  POT  PLANTS 
Suitable  for  immediate  Flowering,  Sent 
Safely  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Five  Splendid  YTartetics9  pitreliaser’s  choice, 
$1;  VZ  do.,  $3. 

For  10  cts.,  additional,  we  send 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  HOSE. 

Our  elegant  Spring  Catalogue  for  1875,  describing  more 
than  two  hundred  finest  varieties  of  Roses,  and  containing 
full  directions  for  culture,  with  chapters  oil  ’Winter  Protec¬ 
tion,  Injurious  Insects,  &c„  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  to  all  who  apply. 

THE  DIXGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
ROSE  GROWERS, 

West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

"VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

CABBAGE.— We  can  furnish  any  quantity  of  healthy, 
stocky  plains  of  all  the  best  varieties,  warranted  true  to 
name.  Our  experience  enables  us  to  pack  and  carry  fresh 
several  days.  Price.  $2.50  per  1,000 ;  $10  per  5,000. 

CELERY  PI. A  NTS  from  seed-beds  at  same  rates,  or 
transplanted  ones  at  double  rates.  Special  terms  to  Granges 
and  parties  buying  in  larger  quantities.  Oil  receipt  of  one- 
fifth  amount  of  bill,  will  send  C.O. I),  for  balance.  For  further 


particulars  address 


TILLINGHAST  BROTHERS, 
Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  toothers  price  25  cts.;  a 
plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

HOT-BEB  PLANTS 

For  garden  use,  transplanted  and  hardened,  at  most  rea¬ 
sonable  figures.  Plant  Price-List  and  Circular,  treating  at 
length  of  all  transplanted  crops,  sent  free. 

*J.  B*  BOOT,  Seed* Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 

CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  Plaints.  By  express. 

Cabbage,  $2  per  1 ,000  ;  $15  per  10,000.  Tomatoes,  hot-bed, 
$2  per  100.'  Transplanted,  $4  per  100;  $30  per  10,000. 

J.  R.  CLARK  &  SONS,  Waverly,  Luz.  Co.,  Pa. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

SOUTHERN  QX’EEN,  the  Earliest  and  best  for 
Northern  planting— 30  cts.  per  100  ;  $2.50  per  1,000.  By  mail 
at  double  these  rates.  All  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants  ill  sea¬ 
son.  We  are  still  sending  out  by  mail 

EIGHT  POT-GROWN  ROSES  for  One  Dollar. 

Catalogue  Free. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  Chestertovcn,  Mel. 

SWEET  POTATO 

And  other  hot-bed  plants— northern  grown  for  northern  use. 
Price-List  and  Plant  Circular  treating  at  length  of  all  trans¬ 
planted  crops,  sent  free. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS? 

YELLOW  MNSGiWOm 

Best  variety  for  general  cultivation.  Shipped  safely  for 
long  distances  bv  express.  Price,  1,000  for  $3.00;  2,000  for 
$5.00 ;  5,000  for  $10.00.  Send  for  Circulars. 

M.  M.  MURRAY  &  CO.. 
Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio, 
or  44  East  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

t  I  have  a  large  and  very  complete  stock 
1^  |  j  I  *  !  "  1^  .  of  Field,  Garden,  arid  Flower  Seeds, 
l  ure  Seed  Grain,  &c.,  &c.  7j¥~  Our  International  postal 
arrangements  enable  the  sending  of  Seed  parcels  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  any  post-office  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  two  ounces  (prepaid 
postage).— N.B.— My  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  is  sent 
promptly  to  nil  applicants  everywhere.  Address 

WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Toronto,  Out.,  Canada. 


Farmer’s  Purchasing  Agency,  and  their  families, 
save  1(1  to  15  per  cent,  and  secure  careful  and  special  at¬ 
tention,  in  the  purchase  and  execution  of  orders  for  seeds, 
implements,  machinery.  Hardware,  and  Dry  Goods,  by  con¬ 
ferring  with  WARREN  &  CO.,  Box  5354,  N.  Y.  P.  O. 

IMPROVE  D  BUTTER  TUBS 

with  removable  Ice 
Chambers,  patented 
Jan’y  12,1875.  A  great 
improvement  oil  the 
old  style  v  ith  station - 
ary  chambers.  They 
are  made  in  the  most 
durable  manner,  with 
galvanized  iron  or 
brass  hoops,  hinges, 
hasps,  and  fixtures, 
are  neatly  tinned  to 
pre  vent  rii6t,  and  for 
shipping  or  market 
use  can  not  fail  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 
Also  Power  Churns,  Tee  Cream  Freezers,  Refrigerators,  etc. 
iT.  G,  KOEHLER,  Manufacturer  of  Cedar  Ware, 

N  fifth  2nd  St-,  Philadelphia,  p». 
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TORSION 

WAGON  SPRING. 


PRICE  LIST. 


No. 

Carrying 

Price  per 

No. 

Carrying 

Price  per 

Capacity. 

Set. 

Capacity. 
5,500  “ 

Set. 

1  .. 

. .  1,000  lbs... 

....89  00 

5  H- 

1A-- 

..  1,500  “  ... 

0  . 

..  0,000  “ 

2  .. 

..  2,000  “  .. 

....  11  00 

6A- 

..  0,500  “ 

.  20  00 

•PA.. 

..  2,500  “  .. 

....  12  00 

7  . 

..  7,000  “ 

.  21  00 

3  .. 

..  3.000  “  .. 

....  13  00 

7hC. 

..  7,500  “ 

.  22  00 

WA-. 

..  3,500  “  .. 

8 

..  8,000  “ 

4  .. 

..  4.000  “  .. 

9  . 

..  9,000  “ 

4^.. 
5  .. 

..  4,500  “  .. 
..  5,000  “  .. 

.  .  16  00 
....  17  00 

10  . 

..  10,00?  " 

See  large  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist  for 
and  Feb.  and  April,  1875. 

Nov.,  1874, 

•SEAT  SPRINGS,  including  bolts  and  everything 

needed,  except  the  seat-board .  $3  75 

SEAT,  complete . . . .  4  50 

POLE  SPRING,  complete .  3  50 

Order  by  number,  and  give  the  distance  between  the 
stakes.  tVe  send  those  for  3  ft.  2  in.,  unless  otherwise  or¬ 
dered.  Remember,  a  common  wagon  box,  with  seat  and 
driver,  weighs  about  600  lbs.,  which  add  to  weight  ol  load. 

Order  to  be  accompanied  with  remittance  ami  shipping  di¬ 
rections.  Shipping  points  ERIE,  PA.,  and  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

SCHEJVCK,  SHERIDAN  &  MOPPATT, 

Office  at  Collins  &  Burgies’  Stove  Works,  corner  Clinton  and 
Congress  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
SCIIENCK  &  SHERIDAN.  Gen’I  Agt’s,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

't 


Harder's  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power, 
and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  awarded 


Two  Gold  Medals 


For  "Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  V>  rods  less 
than  li  miles  per  hour ,  Mechanical  Construction  ol 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  dec.,”  a&Jfihown  by  Official  Report  ot 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws.  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER,  Oobleskill.  Schoharie  Co.,  N  Y. 

IMPORTANT JTO  FARMERS. 

ALL  REAPERS  and  MOWERS  should  have  the  IT  A  7?- 
P.ISO  V  RUBBER  LINED  KNIFE  HEAD  ATTACH¬ 
MENT. 

It  diminishes  their  draft  at  least  one-third  and  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  their  durability .  It  almost  entirely  obviates  ail  wear, 
friction,  or  jar,  causing  the  machine  *6  run  without  noise, 
breaking  of  knives,  or  clogging.  Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  to  HARRISON  MAN’F’G  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


COVEWRSV1ENT  STANDARD- 

For  general  Farm,  Plantation  and  Freight  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  Spring  Wagons.  They  have  for 
many  years  stood  the  climatic  tests  of  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  on  account  of  their 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  are  now 
?  used  for  the  public  service  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments.  They  may¬ 
be  found  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  at  prices  to  compete  with  strictly  first- 
class  work.  All  timber  seasoned  two  years  be¬ 
fore  use.  Iron  heavier  than  any  competing 
wagon.  Style  and  finish  very  superior.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  skeins  gives  lighter  draft 
than  any  other  wagon.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices.  WINCHESTER  &  PARTRIDGE  M’F’G 
CO.  Works  at  Whitewater.  Address 
SEMPLE,  BIRGE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Halladuy’s  Standard 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  uow  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO, 

Batavia,  III. 


“  ESTABLISHED  1831.” 

Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Jr.,  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker. 

MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO. 

PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  AV OR KS,  Now  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  \\  arehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Mnnuiacturcrs  ot  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coaled.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing:.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters’  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Lamp  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &c. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Ituhber-coated  Tube* 

AUTOMATIC 

PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

i  Hartford  Pump  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Mason  C.  Weld, 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

American  Machine  C'o., 

430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

A  full  description  of  the  pump  maybe  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1874,  of  the  American  Agr  iculturist. 

CIDER  MILLS. 

Power  and  Hand  Presses— Small  and 
Large  C  ri  n  ders,  one  and  two  horse-power. 
Also  Small  Hand  Mills  for  Family  Use. 
Horse  Radish  Grinders. 

Send  for  circulars. 

MARCUS  IP.  SCHENCK, 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FARM  USE. 


tfO  BELTS, BELLOWS  0f\  CRACKS, 

..  THE  BEST«MADE.'  -  U'  - 


Send  Sc.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Tile  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover 
Hullcr  and  Cleaner — Straw-Pitserving  Rye 
Threshers— Railway  and  la  ve r  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shellers.  Our  machines  have  received  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GII.L.  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  Family  Cherry-Stoner 


The  neatest,  cleanest,  cheapest,  best  Cherry  Stoner. 
Leaves  the  fruit  plump  and  round.  Is  universally  liked. 
Sold  everywhere.  Will  send  sample  by  express  for  $1.00. 
GOODELL  COMPANY,  Mannfacf urers, 
Antrim,  N.  II.,  and  99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Beecher  Baskets. 


Star 

Basket. 


PATENTED  DECEMBER  17,  1873. 


VENEER  BASKETS.  Patented  May  31,180*, 

For  circular  of  description,  &c.,  address 
THE  BEECHER  BASKET 


COMPANY, 
Westville,  Conn. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


WttrMS'iEB.rcie  &  raisi.M'rc  <ro., 

’  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
Railway,  Chain  and  .Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Catteis 
Ithaca  'Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Mnchines,  Straw 
Preserving  Rye  Threshers,  Por¬ 
table  Steam-Engines,  <  ider 
and  Wine-Mills  and  Press¬ 
es,  Dog  and  Pony  Powers, 
etc.,  etc. 

ALBANY,  1ST.  Y. 

Send  for  Circular. 


CAILOOKr'S 

BROADCAST 


SEEDS0WER 

Sows  all  kinds  of 
GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED. 
Address  all  orders  to 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  fortheNorthwest*, 

34  &  00  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Canvassers  wanted  where 
have  uo  Agents* 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

OVER  300,000  IBOUSI3S 

PAINTED  WITH  THE 

Averill  Chemical  Paint, 

White  and  all  the  fashionable  shades 
mixed  ready  for  use  and  sold 
by  the  gallon. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OUR  LETTERS. 

P.  T.  Barnum:  “  Your  Paint  is  tlie  handsomest  and  most 
durable  I  ever  saw.” 

IIon.  Jas.  Neqley,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  “Altogether  I  find 
the  •  Averill  ’  the  cheapest  and  best.” 

Peter  Henderson.  Esq.:  “  The  ‘  Averill  ’ has  proved  su¬ 
perior  to  lead  and  oil.” 

C.  W.  Spooner.  Treas.,  Cordage  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass.: 
"The  ‘Averill  Chemical  ’  has  proved  good.” 

C.  A.  Alt.yx,  Esq.,  Palmyra.  X.  Y. :  “  The  ‘Averill  Paint’ 
Is  as  bright  to  day  as  when  applied  three  years  ago.” 


Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  owners  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  country,  with  Sample  Card  of  Colors,  fur¬ 
nished  free  by  dealers  generally,  and  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

3 3  Burling  Slip,  New  York;  or  133  East 


THE  MITCHELL  WAGON. 


THE 

Best  Proportioned 

Best  Ironed 

AND 

Lightest  Running 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

EACmE  WAGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell  Lewis 

&  Co. 

RACINE,  AVIS. 


THE  RUBBER  PAINT  CO.,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


THE  BEST  PAINT  IN  THE  WORLD, 

As  evidence  of  which,  the  necessity  of  their  establishing  the  following  Branch  Factories 
will  abundantly  testify : 

33RA.3XrCia:  FACTORIES! 

co^c,V  506  West  Street,  New  York;  83  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago, 
III.;  210  South  Third  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  a  Wholesale  Depot,  at  Wm. 
King  &  Bro.,  No.  2  North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SAMPLE  CARD  AND  NUMEROUS  TESTIMONIALS  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


River  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SMAUC1  ,:StZ#FOJR -SUMMER- DOOR S,  ~X?0*  dM\,0 JT 

LAJCH&fllNCES  COMPLETE;.  ./ 

^Acaco YKlfr.WX. 


Circulars  to  all  applicants  with  stamp. 


“HsxAMEn’s  Phono  Hoe  ” 

(Tmbc  Mask) 

Hexamer’s  Prong-Hoe. 

PRICE  $1.50. 

“A  man  with  one  of  these  can  do  several  times  as  much 
work  as  with  a  common  lioe.”— American  Agriculturist. 

“  VVe  know  of  nothing  that  will  at  all  compare  with  it.  — 


Carr  &  Hobson 

Offer  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  line  of  thor- 
ouglily-built  modem  Agricultural  Implements  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  GANG  PLOW,  “  T  lie  Volcano,”  is  a  machine 
for  every  large  farmer,  while  our  combined  Level-Land  and 
Side-11  ill  Swivel  Plow,  The  Turtle  Harrow,  Subsoil  Plow, 
Horse-Hoes,  Seed-Drills,  etc.,  are  famous  everywhere.  Call 
and  examine  our  goods,  before  buying  your  Supplies,  or 
write  us  what  you  need.  56  Beekman-st.,  New  York. 


Self  -  Projel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  tiie  use  of 
State  your  size 
for  illustrated 
ferent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Chairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
1  lands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


\%T  A.  COYERT  <sV  CO.,  Produce 

•  *  •  Commission  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  "  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns."  Send 
for  our  weekly  rrices-current  and  Marking  Plate. ^3 


Hook-Keeping  Simplified. 

The  whole  system  briefly  and  clearly  explained  with  valu¬ 
able  business  Rules  and  Tables.  Cloth  $1.  Boards  75  cts. 
Sent  post-paid.  Catalogue  of  Practical  Books  free.  I).  11. 
WAGGENER  &  CO.,  Publishers,  424  Walnut  St.,  Pliila’a,  l‘a. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  BOOK. 
MEMOIRS 

OF  # 

General  William  T.  Sherman , 

Written  by  Himself. 

Complete  in  two  volumes.  Small  8vo.,  400  pages  each. 
Price  m  Blue  Cloth,  $5.50 ;  Sheep,  $7  ;  Half  Turkey,  $S. 50 ; 
Full  Turkey,  $12. 

With  a  Military  Map  showing  the  marches  of  the  armies 
under  General  Sherman’s  command.  Inserted  in  a  pocket 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  Size,  30  by  47  inches. 

*»*  Copies  sent  by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

'  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.. 
Publishers,  549  and  551  Broadway,  New  York. 
Agents  who  desire  to  canvass  for  the  above  great  work 
will  address  the  publishers. 


WHIP  AND  SPUR. 

By  Geo.  E.  Waking,  Jr.  $1.25. 

A  delightful  hook  made  up  partly  of  reminiscences  of 
camp  life,  partly  of  stories  of  favorite  horses,  such  as  all 
lovers  of  horses  like  to  tell  and  hear. 


Country  Gentleman. 

“It  will  do  double  the  work  of  any  hand  implement 
within  our  knowledge.”— Horticulturist. 

R.  II.  ALLEN  it  CO.,  189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  Y*ork. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers. 


“  ECLIPSE  ” 

PORTABLE  ENGINE. 

Awarded  1st 
Premium  Prize 
Medal,  1874,  at 

Cinci  nnati 
Exp  osition. 
State  Fairs, 
B  a  1  tiniore, 
R  i  chmond, 

New,  simple, 
complete,  dur¬ 
able,  economic¬ 
al,  guaranteed. 

The  most  com¬ 
plete  Engine  in 
the  market  for 
Farm  purposes, 
threshing  grain 
ginning  cotton, 
sawing  lumber, 
mining, running 
printing  press¬ 
es,  mills,  etc. 

For  particulars  send  for  Catalogue  to 

FRICK  &  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


HARNESS 

FOR  TIIE  TRACK,  ROAD,  PARK,  or  FARM, 
at  S3  to  $500  per  Set. 

Also  Blankets.  Hood  Sheets,  and  everything  requisite  for 
tiie  Track,  Iioad.  Farm,  or  Stable  use.  The  largest  variety 
of  Horse  Furnishing  Goods  of  anv  House  in  this  country — 
no  exception.  M.  310SE3IAN  &  BRO., 

Manufacturers,  114  Chambers  St„  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 


Stereoptloons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  J33-  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  %W  Catalogues  free. 

M'ALLlSTKR,  Mfg.  Optician,  40  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


REFRIGERATOR 

with  Water  and  Milk 
Cooler,  is  the  BEST 
Food  and  Ice  Keeper  in  the 
World.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
ALEX.  31.  LESLEY, 
226  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


A  complete  bed-room  Earth  Closet,  $5.  is  light  and  com¬ 
pact.  Prevents  exposure — lor  invalids  lias  no  equal. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  Sanitarian  M’fgCo.,44  Cortlandt  St.,N.Y. 


The  People’s  dollar  paper.  The  Con¬ 
tributor,  enlarged  to  64  columns,  re- 
ligiousand  secular.  Takes  everywhere. 
Five  magnificent  premiums.  Sample, 
terms,  &c.,  free.  J.  H.  Earle,  Boston. 


28th  THOUSAND  IN  PRESS— AGENTS  WANTED  for 


VsxVUiYYSVVVY 


by  his  friend,  Lleot.-Col.  Peters,  U.  S.  Army,  from  facts  dictated  by 
Carson  him  self.  The  only  authentic  lifeeverpnblished.  Full  ofadven- 
ture  and  valuable  historical  Information.  tJOO  papes,  finely  illus¬ 
trated.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  containing  complete  particulars. 
Free  to  all.  Addres*  DUSTIN,  GILMAN  A  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED 

5000  NEW 

AGENTS. 


AGENTS!  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  TERMS. 

LIVINGSTONE’S  Popnlar  Edition. 

Price  $2.50.  LAST  JOURNALS  ! ! 

The  storv  of  the  last  Beven  eventful  years  of  the  Great 
Traveler’s  life,  as  told  by  himself,  and  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  as  told  hv  his  men.  The  honk  they  want. 

R.  W.  BLISS  &  CO  .  Publishers.  Hartford,  Ct.,  or 
118  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  is  the 
most  complete  hook  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It 
gives  correct  measurement  ol  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  ete.,  and  has  become  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Bool;  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  vour  bookseller  for  if,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  O.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  288,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


SEX  IX  INDUSTRY. 

A  Plea  for  Working  Girls.  By  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  Jr.  $1.25. 

This  book  gives  the  results  of  a  very  thorough  and  ex¬ 
tended  investigation  of  tiie  effects  of  industrial  occupations 
upon  women.  It  is  a  companion  volume  to  Dr.  Clarke's  “  Sik 
in  Education,"  and  no  less  important  than  that  famous  work. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


A  New  and  Reliable  Horse-Book. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HOESE, 

and  liow  to  treat  them.  By  Dr.  R.  Chawner.  Giving  full 
descriptions  of  each  disease,  and  full  directions  for  treat¬ 
ment.  With  illustrations.  Price,  $1.25. 

Tills  16  thoroughly  reliable,  and  the  cheapest  lo  he  had. 

PORTER  &  COATES,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


To  Book  Agents. 

A  New  Book— Original  and  Unique: 

TOBACCO:  ITS  CULTURE,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE. 

It  covers  the  whole  subject,  treats  of  the  plant,  and  Its 
growth;  of  snuff,  cigars,  pipes,  and  of  everything  connected 
with  the  weed.  Of  great  value  and  interest  to  growers, 
dealers,  sellers  and  users  of  tobacco.  Will  outsell  every¬ 
thing.  Finely  illustrated.  Agents  wanted. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Hartford,  Ct.,  and  Chicago. 


CYCLOPEDIA. 

OF  THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING, 

A  valuable  book  for  tiie  H OUSUIiUEPEft, 
FARMER,  MERCHANT  and  MECHANIC. 


1102  &  1104  Snnsom  St.,  Phila 


CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  just  ready,. 
April,  1875,  of  5.000  Choice  Books  at  30  to  5V 
per  cent  below  Publishers’  prices. 

Sent  to  anv  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

143  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 
Published  by  ORANGE”  JUDD  COMPANY. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing1. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Tost-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog-. 


Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $  1 .50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Prolit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

H0KSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1S71, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES 


By  Dinks,  Mayliew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Breech  Loader. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Sepa¬ 
ration,  Leading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 


including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars, 


Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Bod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young-  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pny,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated,  Post¬ 
paid,  $1,75, 


WALLACE’S 

American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OP  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 
Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests, 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
II.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One. — Being  a  Compilation  of  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  witli  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  front  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1,000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  211. 

Xo  Prevent  (nails. — “  P.  O.”  To  prevent 
collar  galls  on  horses  in  the  summer  time,  wash  the 
shoulders  every  night  with  cold  water,  and  rub  dry  with 
a  towel.  Also  scrape  the  inside  of  the  collar  clean,  and 
keep  it  very  hard  and  smooth.  Collar  pads  stuffed  with 
wool,  are  injurious  rather  than  helpful,  and  collars  lined 
with  flannel  should  be  avoided.  A  leather  lining  is  the 
best,  and  it  should  be  kept  very  smooth  by  occasional 
dressing  with  fish-oil,  and  burnishing  with  a  smooth 
piece  of  hard  wood.  The  collar  should  fit  snugly  but  not 
too  tightly.  If  a  collar  fits  well  there  will  seldom  be  any 
galls;  if  it  does  not,  no  amount  of  care  will  prevent 
them.  A  smooth  leather  pad  at  the  top  of  the  neck,  is 
as  good  as  any  other  kind. 

Culture  of  Ylstug-oltls.  —  P.  Ott.  An 

article  on  the  culture  of  mangolds,  was  published  in  the 
“Ogden  Farm  Papers,”  of  January,  1873. 

Size  of  a,  €Jis>leri». — “  P.  A.  V.,”  Dakota 

Terr.  A  round  cistern,  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet 
deep,  made  rounded. at  the  bottom,  will  hold  100  barrels 
of  water.  For  a  four  inch  wall  (or  one  brick  thick,  placed 
flat  and  lengthwise  in  the  wall)  1,680  bricks  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  One  barrrel  of  cement,  and  one  cubic  yard  of  sand 
(or  18  bushels)  will  lay  the  brick  and  cover  the  bottom. 

Scrofula.  in  — “J.  LI.  H.,”  Stephen¬ 

son  Co.,  Ill.  Pigs  are  frequently  subject  to  scrofulous 
diesases.  These  appear  in  the  shape  of  swollen  heads, 
sore  mouths,  ulcers  on  the  tongue  and  jaws,  and  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  extremities ;  sometimes  known  as  loss  of 
tail  and  hoofs.  When  young  pigs  are  thus  attacked, 
there  is  no  remedy,  and  they  die  from  inability  to  suck. 
A  sow  which  produces  such  pigs,  should  not  be  bred 
from,  and  will  not  be  wholesome  food  if  made  into  pork. 

Cullon-e  of  Castor  llcams. — “  B.  W.,” 

Nodoway,  Mo.  After  the  young  plants  appear  above  the 
surface,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  ground  as  with  a 
corn  crop.  The  young  plants  are  too  tender  to  be  har¬ 
rowed.  Two  plants  are  left  in  the  hill,  and  are  cultivated 
or  plowed  five  or  six  times.  Early  in  August  the  crop 
will  begin  to  ripen,  and  the  pods  are  gathered  twice  a 
week  until  frost  comes.  To  harvest  the  crop,  drive  a 
wagon  over  every  fifth  row,  gathering  the  pods  that  are 
turning  in  color  from  two  rows  on  each  side,  and  at  each 
gathering  always  pass  over  the  same  row  in  the  same 
direction,  gathering  the  pods  ahead  of  the  wagon  on  that 
row.  The  gathered  pods  are  spread  in  a  yard  surrounded 
by  a  close  fence  five  feet  high,  and  are  stirred  and  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  sun  until  the  beaus  pop  out.  If  rain  occurs,  they 
must  be  covered,  or  they  will  be  injured. 

Saviasg-  ISeiaaaets. — Since  the  late  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  demand  for  rennets  lias 
become  very  lively.  The  cheese  factories  use  a  great 
many  of  them.  A  large  number  are  wasted,  because  the 
manner  of  saving  them  is  not  generally  known.  The 
stomach  of  every  milk-fed  veal  that  is  killed,  or  every 
“  deacon,”  should  be  saved.  The  fourth  stomach  only  is 
taken.  This  is  not  tlic  paunch,  but  that  next  to  and  be¬ 
yond  the  “  maniplies,”  and  that  from  which  the  gut 
leads.  It  is  cut  oft'  close  to  the  maniplies  and  the  gut,  and 
is  turned  inside  out,  to  empty  the  curd,  which  may  be  in 
it,  but  is  not  washed.  It  is  then  salted  well,  and  turned 
again.  The  outside  is  then  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  a 
handful  of  salt  put  inside.  It  is  then  stretched  upon  an 
elastic  bent  twig,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is 
ready  for  sale.  Any  produce  dealer  in  New  York  will 
buy  them,  or  any  cheese  factory. 

Insects  osi  House-Plants.— ^ “  Mrs.  L. 

M.  N.”  has  tried  tobacco  for  the  green  fly,  and  washing 
for  the  green  spider,  and  still  her  plants  are  tormented, 
ar.d  the  insects  grow  fat.  We  can  only  say  that  these 
applications  never  fail  with  us,  and  there  must  be  a  want 
of  thorough  treatment.  Put  the  plants  in  a  large  box,  or 
under  a  barrel,  where  they  can  he  thoroughly  smoked 
with  tobacco,  and  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  give 
them  a  thorough  showering.  Repeat  it  every  three  days, 
and  the  green  fly  will  give  it  up  at  last.  For  the  red 
spider,  wash  the  smooth-leaved  plants  with  a  wet  sponge 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves.  Lay  the  others  on  their 
sides,  and  thoroughly  shower  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves;  repeat  this  every  two  days,  and  keep  at  it,  until 
the  insects  disappear.  Perseverance  will  conquer  them. 
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Sale  ol'  Ora.de  Norman  Ilorses.- 

Fifty  head  of  grade  Norman  horses,  mostly  half  to  three- 
quarter  blood,  were  recently  sold  at  public  auction  at 
Summit,  Cook  County,  Ill.  Colts  of  two  to  three  years 
were  sold  at  low  prices,  ranging  from  $50  to  $375,  and 
brood  mares  brought  only  from  $100  to  $200. 

To  BtAll  Wild.  Oats.- “J.  B.,”  Saint 
Paul,  Oregon.  There  is  probably  no  plant  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  summer  fallow  will  not  kill  in  time.  By  persever¬ 
ance  the  ground  may  be  totally  freed  from  vegetation  of 
all  kinds.  But  there  are  some  plants  the  growth  of 
which  is  actually  encouraged  by  partial  summer-fallows, 
badly  conducted.  A  summer-fallow  to  be  effective  must 
kill  every  sprouting  root  or  seed  while  it  is  in  its  early 
tender  stages  by  constant  plowing,  harrowing,  and  cul¬ 
tivating.  Perennial  roots  must  be  harrowed  out,  and 
those  that  possess  great  vitality  must  be  picked  off  and 
removed  from  the  land.  Such  a  summer-fallow  is  costly, 
and  it  is  almost  equally  effective  to  grow  a  succession 
of  hoed  crops,  such  as  corn,  potatoes,  or  roots  alter¬ 
nated  with  crops  of  quick  and  close  growth,  such  as 
peas,  buckwheat,  flax,  or  clover.  To  grow  fall  wheat 
upon  foul  land  is  only  to  perpetuate  the  weeds. 

How  to  Use  Muck. — “C.  L.  S.”  A  sup¬ 
ply  of  swamp  muck  of  good  quality  is  a  valuable  acces¬ 
sory  to  a  farm.  There  is  no  necessity  to  haul  it  to  the 
barn-yard  and  back  again.  A  certain  quantity  might 
be  serviceably  brought  to  the  barn  and  used  when  dry  as 
bedding  for  the  stock,  leaving  the  straw  to  be  fed.  But 
it  would  be  better  to  carry  the  barn-yard  to  the  muck 
than  all  the  muck  to  the  barn-yard  with  a  great  cost  of 
labor.  The  better  plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  draw  the 
muck  to  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used,  after  it  has  been 
dried  for  some  months,  and  there  mix  it  with  the  manure 
from  the  barn-yard,  and  let  the  whole  ferment  together. 
Other  portions  drawn  and  mixed  with  fresh  dry-slacked 
lime  in  the  heap  as  it  is  made  ;  the  muck  soon  rots,  and 
we  have  found  it  very  useful  as  a  dressing  for  grass. 
Intelligently  used,  muck  is  valuable,  but  otherwise  will 
hardly  pay  for  the  digging  and  hauling. 

Calcareous  Soils. — “L.  L.,”  Washington 
Co.,  Texas.  A  calcareous  soil  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  plowing  in  green  crops,  such  as  buckwheat,  clover, 
or  the  southern  cow  peas. 

“This  is  Foolishness.”— “J.  G.  J.,” 
Audrain,  Mo.,  thus  relieves  his  mind  after  reading  a 
statement  in  the  Agriculturist  of  January,  1875,  that 
three  horses  with  a  double  furrow  plow  can  do  as  much 
work  as  four  horses  with  two  single  plows,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  same  team  will  do  double  the  work  with  a 
double  furrow  plow  that  they  can  do  with  a  single  one. 
This  may  seem  to  bo  foolishness  to  some,  but  it  is  a 
fact.  One  great  saving  in  using  double  furrow  plows  is 
rarely  thought  of,  there  are  only  half  as  many  turn¬ 
ings  at  the  headlands,  and  all  that  loss  of  time  is  saved. 
Besides  the  horses  in  this  case  in  plowing  two  acres  on¬ 
ly  walk  as  far  as  they  would  in  the  other,  to  plow  but 
one  acre,  and  the  saving  of  labor  in  carrying  their  weight- 
about  is  another  great  gain.  Double  furrow  plows  must 
soon  come  into  use,  especially  upon  mellow,  easily 
worked  lands,  so  that  one  man  can  do  two  men’s  work. 
Farming  is  behind  all  other  mechanical  industries  in 
time-saving  machinery,  especially  so  far  as  regards 
plowing. 

Cos’ii  for  Green  Manure. — "J.  A.  Y.” 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  corn  for  plowing  under  as 
green  manure.  The  land  that  will  grow  a  crop  of  corn 
will  grow  buckwheat,  peas,  oats,  or  spying  rye,  any  of 
which  would  be  more  easily  turned  under,  and  some  of 
which  would  be  better  fertilizers  than  corn.  Two  crops 
of  buckwheat  can  be  grown  and  turned  under  while  one 
crop  of  corn  is  growing.  But  if  there  is  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure  enough  to  cover  the  ground,  it  is  waste  of  time  and 
labor  to  grow  green  crops  to  plow  under.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  let  the  ground  lie  until  June  or  July,  and  then 
plow  it  and  cross-plow  again  in  August  for  a  wheat  crop, 
and  next  spring  sow  down  to  clover,  plowing  that  under 
the  second  year. 

Sale*  of  i^liort-Horiis. — A  large  number 
of  Short-Horn  cattle  have  been  disposed  of  at  recent 
sales.  At  Bloomington,  HI.,  on  April  28th,  140  animals, 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Nicolls,  Franklin,  Funk, 
and  Duncan,  sold  for  $48,399,  an  average  of  $345.70.  The 
highest  price  being  $2,000  for  a  cow  of  the  Princess  blood. 
On  April  29th,  at  the  same  place,  the  herd  of  J.  II. 
Spears  &  Son,  consisting  of  40  head,  were  sold  for  $46,- 
370,  an  average  of  $1,159.25;  the  highest  price  being 
$10,500  for  the  bull,  21st  Duke  of  Airdrie,  4  years  old. 
The  herd  of  J.  II.  Pickerell,  of  Harristown,  Ill.,  number¬ 
ing  23  head,  sold  for  $29,005,  an  average  of  $1,201.09. 
The  bull  Breastplate  sold  for  $6,100.  In  Iowa  two  large 
herds,  the  “Wapsie'-  herd  of  S.  W.  Jacobs,  of  West 


Liberty,  of  82  head,  and  the  herd  of  Milton  Briggs,  of 
Kellogg,  Jasper  County,  of  139  head,  have  been  disposed 
of.  The  first  sale  amounted  to  $49,215,  an  average  of 
$727  for  cows,  and  $274  for  bulls.  The  second  sale  real¬ 
ized  only  $37,030,  an  average  of  the  small  sum  of  $279 
for  cows,  and  $235  for  bulls.  Mr.  Briggs’  herd  was  in 
poor  condition,  most  of  the  bulls  suffering  from  mange, 
which  accounts  for  the  low  average.  Several  other  less 
important  sales  have  occurred  which,  with  those  men¬ 
tioned,  have  been  the  means  of  distributing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  good  animals  at  very  reasonable  prices,  amongst 
farmers  in  whose  herds  these  animals  will  undoubtedly 
work  great  improvement. 

Wolf  Teetk  in  Morses. — “  J.  S.G.  L.,” 
Juniata  County,  Pa.  Wolf  teeth  do  not  cause  blindness 
in  horses.  They  are  in  no  way  injurious  to  a  horse,  but 
the  popular  idea  to  the  contrary  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  appear  at  the  time  when  the  colt,  then  in  its  third 
year,  is  cutting  its  permanent  teeth.  These  displacing 
the  first  teeth  either  appear  in  their  place  or  by  the  side 
of  them,  in  which  latter  case  the  displaced  teeth  are 
called  wolf  or  wolf’s  teeth.  They  generally  fall  out, 
their  roots  being  absorbed,  but  if  they  remain  no  harm 
occurs.  Diseases  of  the  eye  have  no  relation  to  these 
teeth,  but  there  are  abundant  causes  in  the  usual  ill- 
management  of  colts  at  this  critical  period,  and  after¬ 
wards,  for  those  diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject. 

Trapping’  Muskrats. — “J.  H.  J.  C.” 

Directions  for  trapping  muskrats  are  given  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  March,  1872. 

BBeatii  of  a  Morse  from  Mots. — “D. 

C.  S.,”  German  Settlement,  W.  Va.,  asks  what  killed  his 
horse.  It  was  taken  with  a  sudden  chill  after  feeding 
and  watering,  and  then  with  a  sweat,  while  its  legs  were 
cold.  He  administered  medicine  for  the  flatulent  colic 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  horse  lived  in  this  state  about 
sixteen  hours,  sometimes  striking  and  kicking,  but  never 
tried  to  get  up,  and  at  last  died  very  suddenly  and  easy. 
When  opened  there  w'ere  found  two  small  holes  in  his 
intestines,  and  just  enough  had  passed  out  to  stain  the 
outside,  ne  found  the  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  first  intestine  filled  with  bots.  It  w7as  closed 
up  so  tight  that  nothing  could  pass  through.  The  stom¬ 
ach  was  nearly  full  of  liquid,  caused  by  purgatives  given 
him,  and  nothing  was  found  in  the  colon  or  intestines, 
nor  even  in  the  rectum.  Now  the  question  is,  what 
killed  the  horse  ?  was  it  the  bots,  or  was  it  those  holes 
in  the  intestines.  The  bots  had  stuck  themselves  fast  to 
that  canal  or  small  communication. — We  should  say  the 
horse  died  of  the  obstruction  of  the  pyloric  orifice  of 
the  stomach.  The  rupture  of  the  intestines  was  probably 
accidental  in  the  postmortem  examination. 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. — “  S.  K.” 

Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  or  tall  meadow  oat-grass 
may  be  sown  exactly  as  timothy  is  sown.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  permanent  grass  for  meadows  or  pastures,  as  it 
starts  early,  and  has  a  rapid  late  growth  after  mowing. 
The  bushel  weighs  seven  pounds,  and  three  bushels  of 
seed  should  be  sown  upon  an  acre.  Clover  may  be  sown 
with  it  as  with  timothy. 

How  to  Become  :i  ILoeomotive  En> 
elneer. — “C.  C.  G.”  To  become  a  locomotive  or  any 
other  kind  of  engineer,  the  business  should  be  learned 
by  apprenticeship  in  the  shop.  A  thorough  engineer 
must  have  learned  his  business  in  the  mechanic’s  shop 
first,  and  know  how  to  build  an  engine.  There  are  many, 
however,  who  have  learned  their  business  by  serving  first 
as  fireman  on  an  engine,  but  they  can  never  become  as 
competent  as  those  who  know  everything  about  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  engines.  To  go  on  a  train  as  a  brake- 
man  will  never  teach  a  young  man  to  become  an  engineer. 

Agricultural  Msickiiiei-y  :i t  tke 
Centennial.— The  Centennial  Commission  is  making 
thorough  provision  for  the  reception  and  display  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  A  section  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
will  be  set  aside  for  the  exhibition  of  farm  appliances. 
Within  the  Hall  will  be  steam-power  for  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  contemplated  to  test  implements  in  the 
field.  Manufacturers,  designing  to  compete  in  the  field, 
will  be  required  to  use  the  same  machines  they  offer 
on  exhibition.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Philadelphia. 

Pomology  sit  tlie  Centennial. — It  is 

intended  to  have  a  continuous  fruit  show  at  Philadelphia 
next  year,  from  May  until  November.  Some  of  the  so¬ 
cieties  arc  already  moving  in  the  matter. 

Stock-Raising;  in  the  West. — “W. 

S.,”  Washington.  The  growth  of  grain  in  the  west  is 
not  nearly  so  profitable  nor  so  safe  as  raising  stock,  but 
it  requires  less  capital.  The  capital  required  to  begin 


with  stock  would  be  somewhere  about  the  following,  say 
200  head  of  selected  Texan  lmifers  two  years  old,  at  $7 
per  head,  $1,400  ;  4  young,  pure-bred  Short-horn  bulls, 
purchased  in  Kentucky,  at  $150  each,  $600 ;  040  acres  of 
land  for  winter  pasture  which  may  be  bought  well  loca¬ 
ted  for  this  purpose,  for  about  $5  per  acre,  payable  in  ten 
year’s  time,  fencing,  corralls,  shelters  and  huts  say  $1,500, 
including  payment  on  the  land  ;  there  will  be  inaddition 
the  cost  of  attendance,  cutting  hay,  and  some  corn  for 
winter  feed, which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  for  three  years 
before  any  sales  can  be  made,  which  will  doubtless  use 
up  the  balance  left  out  of  $6,000.  Summer  pasture  on 
unoccupied  prairie  will  cost  nothing  for  many  years. 
The  first  income  would  be  in  the  fourth  year,  when  70  or 
80  three-year  old  steers,  worth  possibly  $30  a  head,  would 
be  ready  for  sale. 

Book  upon  Fisk  Culture. — “  M.  F.,n 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  There  is  no  book  published  upon  fish 
culture  that  will  teach  any  person  how  to  make  money 
by  raising  fish  in  ponds  at  15  cents  a  pound.  Fish  cul¬ 
ture  will  do  for  an  amusement,  but  not  for  a  business  to 
make  a  living  by  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

Cranberries  osa  Trees. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Albion,  Ill.,  writes :  “  Do  not  cranberries  grow 
on  a  vine,  on  or  near  the  ground  ?  Is  there  a  variety 
which  grows  on  a  bush  or  tree  ?  The  famous  ‘  poplar 
peach  tree  ’  agent  has  sold  and  delivered  a  good  many 
cranberry  bushes  in  this  county,  which  are  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  resemble  a  snow-ball  bush  very  much.” — 
Cranberries  grow  on  a  weak,  prostrate  vine,  and  near  the 
ground.  “  High-bush  Cranberries  ”  grow  upon  a  shrub, 
but  these  are  no  more  cranberries,  than  horse-chestnuts 
are  chestnuts.  No  wonder  the  bushes  look  like  Snow¬ 
ball  bushes,  as  this  High-bush  Cranberry  (Viburnum 
opulus)  is  the  wild  and,  so  to  speak,  single  state  of  the 
ornamental  Snow-ball.  If  the  agent  sold  these  shrubs  as 
cranberries ,  you  can  prosecute  him — if  you  can  catch  him 
—for  swindling.  If  he  sold  them  as  “  Bush-Cranberries,” 
and  people  bought  them  supposing  they  were  regular 
cranberries,  it  is  their  own  fault.  Tree-peddlers  are  very 
excellent  people  to  avoid. 

Hyiicintks. — “Reader.”  Bulbs  that  have 
flowered  once,  are  worth  nothing  to  force  again.  They 
will  give  an  inferior  bloom,  if  set  in  the  garden,  and  may 
be  kept  dry  in  the  pots  until  fall,  when  they  may  be 
planted.  We  did  not  reply  by  mail,  as  requested,  as  we 
could  not  make  out  your  P.  O.  address. 

Popular  Music  Books.  — *We  have 

received  from  Messrs  Lee  &  Walker,  music  putlishers  of 
Philadelphia,  The  Young  Organist’s  Album,  The  Music 
Teacher,  The  Musical  Manual,  The  Gospel  Singer,  School 
for  the  Parlor  Organ,  Melodeon,  and  Harmonium,  Musical 
Pastime,  and  Clarke’s  New  Method  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

Crossing;  Wlieat  and  Rye.— It  would 

really  seem  as  if  Mr.  Stephen  Wilson  had  succeeded  iu 
making  this  cross.  He  tried  oats  and  barley,  and  Couch- 
grass  as  well,  and  got  a  good  many  seeds ;  but,  of  those 
that  grew,  the  wheat  came  up  wheat,  and  the  oats  oats, 
excepting  two  plants,  which  came  from  grain  of  a  wheat 
plant  fertilized  by  rye  pollen.  These  plants,  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  looked 
intermediate  between  wheat  and  rye,  and  so  did  the  ear. 
But  its  flowers  produced  no  good  pollen,  and  set  no  seed. 
So  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Tke  <» illuming’  of  Fruit  Trees  has 

been  investigated  by  a  distinguished  French  physiologist, 
Prillieux.  It  is  a  true  disease,  mostly  of  the  cambium. 
It  begins  in  single  cells,  in  which  the  starch  is  transform¬ 
ed  into  gum ;  and  this  sets  up,  by  a  sort  of  contagion,  an 
unnatural  action  in  the  surrounding  cells,  which  become 
unduly  filled  with  starch,  and  then  this  starch  turns  into 
gum.  To  cure  this  diseased  action,  strong  incisions  in 
the  bark  are  recommended.  These  excite  an  active  pro¬ 
duction  of  cells  at  the  surface,  and  so  divert  the  nutri¬ 
ment  from  this  abnormal  activity,  to  a  different  and  more 
healthful  action. 

As  to  Imying  :i  Farm.— “J.  H.,”  New 
York.  $2,000  would  go  but  very  little  way  towards  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  near  the  city  of  New  York  Many  persons 
have  gone  into  new  western  states  and  taken  up  home¬ 
steads,  or  bought  cheap  lands  from  railroad  companies, 
with  even  less  than  this  sum,  and  have  succeeded  in  a 
few  years  in  making  themselves  independent.  Farming 
in  the  eastern  states  now  requires  a  large  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  to  be  invested,  and  to  use  that  capital  with  profit,  re¬ 
quires  a  large  amount  of  skill  and  experience.  In  the 
west,  small  capital  used  with  caution,  an  aptitude  to 
learn,  and  patience,  perseverance,  and  sometimes  long 
suffering  with  difficulties,  all  in  the  end  accomplish  the 
same  results  as  money  and  practical  skill  in  the  east. 
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Slieep  Farming'. — “  Chicago.”  To  keep  a 
flock  of  pure  bred  Cotswold,  South-down,  or  Leicester 
sheep,  requires  skill,  experience,  capital,  and  a  location 
fitted  for  raising  the  needed  root  and  fodder  crops.  It  is 
easier  to  keep  a  flock  of  grades  of  either  South-downs  or 
Cotswolds.  There  is  more  profit  in  keeping  sheep  on 
cheap  land  500  miles  from  market,  as  the  prairies  of 
Kansas  or  Nebraska,  than  on  high  priced  land  100  miles 
from  Chicago.  Sheep  farming  as  a  special  business  can 
not  afford  to  pay  $50  to  $100  an  acre  for  land;  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  land  would  pay  the  small  difference 
in  freight  many  times  over.  Besides,  a  small  flock  alone 
will  not  pay  for  the  necessary  attention,  which  could  as 
well  care  for  a  flock  of  1,000  or  more,  as  one  of  200. 

Prolific  Slieep. — “  Shepherd.”  A  ewe  may 
live  and  breed  11  or  15  years.  Merinos  arc  longer  lived 
than  the  large  breeds.  An  English  breed,  known  as 
Dorset,  is  probably  the  most  prolific  kjnd  of  sheep.  A 
flock  of  400  is  mentioned,  that  last  year  brought  to 
maturity  515  lambs.  115  pairs  of  twins  were  raised  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  ewe,  and  the  twins  were  as  forward 
lambs  as  the  singles.  A  cross  bred  Cheviot  ewe  is  record¬ 
ed  as  having  in  15  years  produced  30  lambs,  3  singles,  9 
doubles,  and  3  triplets.  This  last  is  the  most  prolific 
sheep  we  have  heard  of,  but  to  get  a  whole  flock  of  such 
ewes,  would  be  an  impossibility. 

Illinois  Stale  Farmers’  Associa¬ 
tion. — We  are  indebted  to  W.  C.  Flagg,  President  of 
the  Illinois  State  Farmers’  Association,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting.  Of  the  various 
addresses,  of  which  full  reports  are  given,  that  of  the 
President  is  of  especial  interest.  He  describes  the  for¬ 
mation,  management,  and  benefits  of  a  local  farmers’ 
club,  with  which  he  is  personally  connected,  and  the 
practical  hints  given  in  his  address,  will  be  found  of 
-great  value.  The  report  is  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  been  printed  for  sale,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  of  popularizing  its  objects.  Copies  can  be 
procured  of  the  Secretary,  S.  M.  Smith,  Kewanee,  Henry 
•county,  Illinois. 

Colic  in  Horses. — “W.  W.  L.,”  Before 
one  can  treat  colic  in  horses  successfully,  or  even  intelli¬ 
gently,  the  cause  should  be  known.  It  maybe  due  to  in¬ 
digestion,  improper  feeding  or  watering,  to  inflammatory 
■condition  of  the  intestines,  or  to  worms.  The  last  named 
is  a  frequent  but  unsuspected  cause.  A  case  is  known  in 
which  a  horse  which  died  of  supposed  colic,  was  found  to 
have  over  1,200  worms  in  his  intestines.  Worms  not  only 
cause  spasmodic  inflammation  when  numerous,  but  gath¬ 
ering  in  knots,  sometimes  cause  actual  stoppage.  In  your 
case  the  hide  bound,  thriftless  appearance,  and  foul  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  horse,  would  all  point  to  worms  as  the  cause 
-of  the  trouble.  If  worms  are  present,  the  horse  may 
probably  be  relieved  by  giving  2  ounces  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  in  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  repeating  the  dose  in  10 
days,  or  give  in  the  food  for  three  successive  mornings, 
half  a  dram  each  of  calomel  and  tartar  emetic,  and  after 
this  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  If  the  horse  is  valuable,  con¬ 
sult  a  veterinary  surgeon  always,  but  rather  trust  to  your 
•own  judgment,  than  employ  a  quack  horse-doctor. 


“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 


Preserving  Shingles.— “  S.  A.  B.,”  asks  if  he  can 
“  profitably  use  anything  to  prepare  cut  shingles  before 
laying,  so  as  to  make  them  more  durable.”— I  think  it 
■would  pay  to  saturate  them  with  petroleum.  If  this  is 
not  convenient,  apply  the  petroleum  two  or  three  times 
rafter  they  are  laid.  Take  a  small  watering-can,  stand  on 
-top  of  the  roof,  and  sprinkle  the  petroleum  over  the 
shingles,  and  let  a  man  at  the  same  time  stand  on  a  lad¬ 
der  or  platform  at  the  eaves,  and  any  petroleum  that  runs 
into  the  gutter,  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  shin¬ 
gles  below  the  gutter.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the 
shingles  dry,  the  petroleum  will  be  absorbed  rapidly,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  shingles.  You  will 
probably  have  to  do  part  of  the  work  yourself.  I  have 
rarely  found  a  man  who  knew  how  to  get  enough  petro¬ 
leum  into  the  wood. 

Sick  Pigs. — “  A.  C.,”  Wis.,  has  a  litter  of  seven  pure¬ 
bred  Poland-China  pigs,  four  months  old,  that  are  sick. 
'They  are  “troubled  with  wheezing  and  short  breath. 
They  are  in  good  condition.  Have  a  warm,  dry  nest, 
plank  floor,  stone  walls,  crib  overhead,  and  yard  attach¬ 
ed.  Food,  corn-meal  and  oats  ground.  Also  dry  corn 
and  dish-water  from  the  house.” — This  is  high  feeding 
for  such  young  pigs,  and  they  will  probably  not  stand 
it  as  well  as  the  smaller  breeds  which  mature  early.  I 
should  stop  the  dry  corn,  and  give  bran  or  middlings  in¬ 
stead  of  the  corn-meal.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise,  and  if  possible  the  run  of  a  clover  or  grass  pasture. 


Oats  and  Peas. — “  G.  T.”  I  have  no  trouble  in  har¬ 
vesting  or  threshing  this  mixed  crop.  A  Johnston  reap¬ 
er  will  cut  them  up  clean,  no  matter  how  badly  they  may 
be  lodged.  The  machine  rakes  them  off  into  bunches. 
If  the  weather  is  fine,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  we  turn 
these  bunches  the  next  day,  and  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  crop  will  be  sufficiently  cured  to 
draw  in.  We  open  a  way  for  the  wagon  by  throwing  two 
rows  of  bunches  one  on  each  side  of  the  wagon  ;  and 
then  two  men,  one  on  each  side,  pitch  the  bunches  on  to 
the  wagon.  This  is  far  better  than  putting  them  into 
cock.  If  well  cured,  the  straw  makes  excellent  fodder. 
We  have  no  trouble  in  threshing.  I  believe  the  “  thresh¬ 
ers  ”  grumble  a  little,  but  they  always  want  my  job  the 
next  year,  and  so  I  suppose  they  find  no  real  difficulty. 
We  thresh  with  a  ton-horse  power  machine,  and  as  I  use 
the  straw  for  fodder,  I  am  not  particular  about  knocking 
out  every  oat,  and  so  we  lower  the  concave,  and  the  crop 
goes  through  lively,  and  very  few  of  the  peas  are  crush¬ 
ed.  A  good  fanning  mill  will  separate  nearly  all  the  peas 
from  the  oats. 

Feeding  Wheat  to  Horses. — “  G.  B.,”  of  Nebraska, 
writes :  “At  your  suggestion  I  boiled  my  wheat,  and 
scattered  it  while  hot  over  my  chopped  hay  and  straw.  I 
think  I  fed  my  wheat  to  better  advantage  than  most  of 
my  neighbors,  and  better  also  for  your  advice.  I  wet  the 
hay  and  straw  before  adding  the  boiled  wheat.” 

Western  Farming.— “G.  B.,”  of  Nebraska,  also  says, 
“  I  have  200  acres,  and  shall  put  in  110  acres  of  wheat,  30 
oats,  40  corn,  10  barley,  5  rye,  and  5  millet.  I  have  three 
teams  and  the  necessary  machinery.  Notwithstanding 
grasshoppers,  and  all  other  drawbacks,  I  believe  farming 
will  pay  here  if  a  man  will  only  stick  to  it  and  farm  un- 
derstandingly.  This  country  is  adapted  for  wool  grow¬ 
ing,  but  farmers  are  so  poor  they  cannot  buy  sheep.  I 
hoped  to  have  had  some  before  this,  but  last  year  will 
put  me  back  at  least  two  years.  If  I  have  a  good  crop  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  some  this  fall.”— I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  have  a  good  crop.  You  certainly  need  more  stock. 
Two  hundred  acres,  and  all  in  grain,  may  be  best  for  a  few 
years,  until  you  get  a  good  start,  but  your  aim  must  be 
to  keep  more  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  If  a  farmer  raises 
his  own  stock,  very  little  capital  isrequired ;  a  few  sows, 
or  ewes,  or  cows,  in  three  or  four  years,  will  give  you 
more  stock  than  your  farm  can  carry.  The  great  thing 
is  to  make  a  beginning. 

Combing  Wool. — A  large  wool  dealer  in  Philadelphia, 
who  examined  my  flock  of  sheep  last  winter,  writes  me 
that  my  pure-bred  Cotswold  wool,  well  washed,  so  as  to 
shrink  not  more  than  16  per  cent,  would  be  worth  in  that 
city  65  cts  per  lb.,  while  my  grade  Cotswold-Merino  wool 
would  be  worth  70  cents  per  lb.  Clothing  wool  of  same 
quality  would  be  worth  56  cents.  “  If  you  were  here,” 
he  writes,  “  I  could  take  you  to  the  wool  dealers,  and 
show  you  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  wool, 
ranging  in  value  from  15c.  to  35c.  per  lb.  ;  but  of  this 
choice,  grade  Cotswold-Merino  wool,  you  could  not  find 
a  single  pound,  and  yet  in  your  “Walks  and  Talks,”  No. 
100,  you  compliment  farmers  on  being  intelligent  men  I 
I  will  not  discuss  this  point,  but  I  think  that  farmers,  as 
a  class,  are  very  much  in  need  of  information  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  business.” — All  this  sounds  very  well. 
And  I  feel  quite  sure  that  my  correspondent  means  all 
he  says.  There  doubtless  is  a  growing  demand  for  choice 
combing  wool,  and  it  probably  does  seem  strange  to  the 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  that  intelligent  farmers  do 
not  grow  more  of  it.  But  when  I  take  my  wool  to  mar¬ 
ket,  I  do  not  hear  so  much  about  the  scarcity  of  my  kind 
of  wool !  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  these  high 
prices.  I  once  sent  my  whole  clip  to  a  large  house  in 
New  York.  Prices  were  nearly  as  high  then  as  they  are 
now,  and  yet  I  did  not  get  over  35  cents  per  lb.  for  the 
unwashed  Cotswold  wool,  and  I  think  32  cents  per  lb.  for 
unwashed  Merino.  I  will  not  say  whether  we  farmers 
are  intelligent  or  not,  but  we  certainly  do  need  “  more 
information  on  this  part  of  our  business.”  Joking 
aside,  however,  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact  that  combing 
wool  is  very  scarce,  and  that  those  of  us  who  grow  a 
good  article,  will  sooner  or  later  get  a  fair  price  for  it.  I 
suppose,  too,  that  much  of  our  wool  which  ought  to  pass 
for  combing,  is  not  up  to  the  desired  standard.  It  may 
be  long  enough,  but  it  is  cotted,  or  hairy,  or  breaks  in 
the  middle— owing  to  great  and  sudden  change  in  the 
feeding  or  management  of  the  sheep.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  raise  all  the  choice  combing  wool  required  in  this 
country,  and  raise  good  mutton  at  the  same  time. 

Clover  Hat  tor  Pigs.— “J.  R.”  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  have  before  said,  that  my  breeding  sows  kept  in 
good  condition  for  six  or  eight  weeks  last  winter,  on 
clover  hay,  soaked  in  water  and  mixed  with  a  little  corn 
meal,  and  then  steamed.  The  clover  should  be  cut 
early,  say  the  middle  of  June,  or  just  as  it  comes  into 
flower. 

Curing  Clover  Hat.— “J.  R.”  Early  cut  clover 
requires  more  time  to  cure  than  when  the  clover  is  not 
cut  until  it  is  in  full  blossom,  and  some  of  the  heads 


turned  brown.  Neither  will  the  early  cut  yield  as  much 
hay  per  acre.  I  would  cut  a  little  of  it  early,  for  piga, 
milch  cows,  and  ewes  suckling  lambs.  The  main  crop 
I  would  let  stand  until  in  full  blossom.  The  latter  I  cure 
as  follows:  I  start  two  mowing  machines  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  keep  them  cutting  until  dark.  The  next 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  or  as  soon  as  the  first 
cut  clover  is  partly  cured  on  to)),  a  boy  goes  over  it  with 
a  self-lifting  wire  horse-rake,  and  pulls  it  up  into  light 
windrows  about  six  feet  apart.  In  an  hour  or  so  these 
windrows  are  turned  and  shaken  out  again  where  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  crop  is  heavy  and  green,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  over  it  again  with  the  rake,  and  also  turn  it 
again.  About  4  o’clock  we  rake  it  into  large  windrows, 
and  put  it  into  cock.  Sometimes  we  let  it  remain  in 
cock  for  two  or  three  days,  until  cured  ;  but  usually  we 
open  the  cocks  the  next  morning,  and  spread  out  the 
greenest  of  the  hay,  and  if  necessary  turn  it  an  hour  or 
two  later,  and  draw  into  the  barn  or  stack  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  real  point  is  to  avoid  exposing  the  hay  to  the 
dew  or  rain  after  it  is  partially  or  wholly  cured.  When 
green  a  heavy  dew,  or  even  rain,  hurts  it  but  little  if  any ; 
while  such  a  dew  would  seriously  injure  partially  cured 
hay.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commence  cutting  in  the 
afternoon,  and  let  the  grass  lie  exposed  all  night;  but 
the  next  night  we  are  careful  to  get  it  all  into  windrow 
or  cock.  These  are  the  main  outlines  of  my  plan  ;  but 
the  details  vary  according  to  the  weather  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  I  was  sure  of  the  weather,  I  would  let 
the  hay  remain  in  the  cock  until  ready  to  draw  in.  At 
any  rate,  let  it  be  well  cured,  and  especially  be  careful 
not  to  draw  it  in  when  there  is  any  dew  on  it.  If  you 
must  draw  it  in  when  damp  from  rain  or  dew,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  on  each  layer  as  you  put  it  in  the  barn — say  two 
or  three  quarts  to  a  ton. 

Are  there  Two  Varieties  of  Essex  Pigs  f — “  F. 
II.  H.,”  Aurora,  Ill.,  writes,  “I  am  breeding  Essex  hogs. 
I  got  my  stock  from  reliable  men.  I  believe  them  to  be 
full-blood  Essex  ;  but  they  are  not  like  yours.  I  saw 
recently  at  Downers’  Grove,  three  Essex  pigs  raised  by 
you.  They  are  as  fine-boned  as  the  Suffolks.  Mine  are 
longer  legged  and  coarser.  Now  are  there  not  two 
varieties  of  Essex  pigs  in  this  country,  one  kind  fine  and 
short-legged,  the  other  coarser  and  longer-legged  f  ” 
I  have  aimed  to  get  my  pigs  fine-boned,  with  short  legs 
and  short  noses.  You  can  breed  them  coarse  or  fine.  It 
can  be  done  by  selection  and  by  feed.  High  feeding 
when  young,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  head,  ears,  and 
legs  small.  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  of  Essex.  But  in  the  hands  of  different  breeders, 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  form  and  size.  I  could 
easily  breed  Essex  large  enough  to  dress  500  lbs.  In 
fact,  I  had  one  that  dressed  550  lbs.  But  I  prefer  them 
smaller  and  finer. 

Does  Tillage  Enrich  the  Land.— "F.  M.,”  Inner- 
kip,  Ontario,  thinks  such  is  the  case,  and  I  very  decided¬ 
ly  agree  with  him.  But  it  may  require  some  years  before 
we  see  a  decided  effect.  Much  depends  on  the  character- 
of  the  soil.  The  clays  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
thorough  tillage.  No  one  would  think  of  fallowing  a 
blowing  sand.  Mr.  F.  M.  calls  my  attention  to  a  state- 
ment  repeatedly  made  by  a  farmer  in  my  neighborhood, 
to  the  effect  that  in  plowing  land  repeatedly  to  kill  Cana¬ 
da  thistles,  the  soil  was  so  impoverished,  that  it  would 
not  afterwards  grow  a  crop  without  manure.  I  have 
’noticed  the  same  thing  on  my  own  farm,  where  I  have 
"plowed  out  stones  on  sandy  knolls— plowing  deep,  and 
going  round  and  round  the  knoll  several  times.  These 
knolls  will  not  produce  good  crops  after  such  deep  and 
repeated  plowings,  without  manure— and  they  would  not 
produce  a  good  crop  before,  with  or  without  manure. 
There  is  little  necessity  for  cautioning  farmers  on  good 
strong  soil,  against  working  tlieir  land  too  much.  It 
may  be  true  that  many  farmers  plow  too  much  land,  but 
certainly  few  of  us  plow  our  land  enough. 

Swine  Raising  in  the  South.— “I  think,”  writes  a 
correspondent  at  Canton,  Miss.,  “  it  is  easier  to  grow 
swine  here,  than  with  you.  Our  winters  are  so  mild, 
that  housing  is  rarely  necessary.  I  never  allow  sows  to 
pig  in  winter.  My  plan  is  to  have  my  pigs  come  the  last 
of  February,  or  early  in  March,  and  in  September. 
Everything  is  then  killed  or  sold,  except  brood  sows,  in 
November  and  December.  My  sews  in  winter,  except  in 
bad  weather,  are  kept  on  orchard  grass,  and  fed  corn 
every  night.  By  farrowing  time  we  have  clover  as  well 
as  grass.  In  early  summer  they  have  the  run  of  my 
orchard,  and  keep  perfectly  fat  on  fruit  and  Bermuda 
grass,  without  corn.  A  little  later  the  early  pea  patches 
are  added  to  the  fruit  and  grass.  Afterwards  corn  fields 
with  late  peas  and  sorghum  cane,  bring  them  to  the  pen  in 
almost  a  perfect  state.  Sorghum  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
cheapest  swine  food  in  the  world.” — This  is  a  cheap  way 
of  producing  pork,  though  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  the  pigs  to  an  older  age  on  this 
cheap  food,  before  shutting  them  up  to  fatten.  Young 
pigs  to  grow  rapidly,  must  be  fed  on  rich  and  easily 
digested  food. 
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Standard  Architectural  Books 

FOB  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  or,  Homes  for  Every  One. 
—With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Cost;  with  Working  Scale,  Draw¬ 
ings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be  built 
direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and 
economical  homes.  Royal  Quarto.  SLx 
Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban 
Houses. — Illustrated  with  about  150  en¬ 
gravings.  Hints  and  Suggestions  as  to  the 
General  Principles  of  House-building,  Style, 
Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 
— Is  a  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and 
Hand  Railing.  Fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  in  two  colors, 
with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  $6.00* 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and 
Joiner. — A  complete  work,  covering  the 
whole  science  of  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams’  in  two  colors. 
Royal  Quarto.  Postpaid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban,  and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  hy  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00 

W  oodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses. — 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — JO  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes.- 150 

Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50.  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  ol 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.  — 
How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables, 
and  Out-Buildings  of  all  kinds.  126  De¬ 
signs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Lakey's  Village  and  Country 
Houses,  or  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes, 
comprising  eighty-four  pages  of  designs. 
The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  in  these 
designs,  lias  been  to  secure  as  large  an 
amount  of  space  and  comfort  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money, 
without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture. 

— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 
Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Tides,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 
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STEAM  ENGINE. 

Lightest  of  its  capacity  in  use.  Manufactured  by  the 

PIIBLPS  STEAM  ENGINE  CO., 

tW~  Send  for  Circulars.  Phelps,  X.  Y. 


TITHE  UNDER  SIGNED  is  soliciting  offers  and  sam- 
_l_  pies  of  clear  Blue,  Orchard,  Red-Top  Grass,  and  Timo¬ 
thy  for  export,  best  quality,  in  large  quantities,' at  lowest 
easli  rates,  (would  preler  free  New  York).  Also  of  Field  Corn 
anil  Clovers.  In  cases  of  want  in  foreign  (European)  Meadow 
Grass  and  Forest  Seeds,  I  can  make  very  favorable  offers, 
and  ask  for  earliest  correspondence.  HENRY  NUNGENER, 
So.  12  Avenue  D,  New  York. 

~  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

as  applied  to  the 

WANTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

With  an  Essay  on 

Forest  Planting  on  the  Great  Plains. 

By  II.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND, 

Landscape  Architect. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  the  sub-division  and  arrangement  of 
land  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  men,  is  an  art  demand¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  judgment  and  taste,  and  one 
which  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of  real  estate  proprietors, 
and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  future  occupants. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $1.50 

DWYER’S  HORSE  BOOK. 

SEATS  ANSI  SADDLES, 

BITS  AND  BITTING, 

AND 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  CUKE  OF 
BESTS  VENESS  IN  HORSES. 

By  FRANCIS  DWYER, 

Major  of  Hussars  In  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Frlce,  post-paid,  -  $2.00 

REACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FULTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach ,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  witli  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  hy 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
he  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ■  PRICE  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 
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<‘Our  Preference  is  the  Buckeye.” 

—American  Agriculturist,  June,  1374. 
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MOLINE  WINDMILL 

Por  PliMPIiVG,  GRINDING 
GRAIN.  Etc.,  Etc. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1S74. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Rock  Island,  Ill..  Fairs,  1813  and  1874. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Scott.  County.  Iowa,  Fairs,  1373  and  1874. 
UW  Send  l'or  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EDWARDS  &  PERKINS, 

^  Moline,  111. 

G.  Maine’s  Patent,  July  1st,  1873. 

BLAKE'S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  hind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

Sew  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  IN  CANE 
MACHINERY  are  the 

Cook  Evaporator  and 
the  Viotor  Cane  Mill. 

21,000  COOK  EVAPORATORS  are  in  use,  and 
13,000  VICTOR  CANE  MILLS,  all  warranted. 
They  have  taken  the 

FIRST  PREMIUM  at  117  STATE  FAIRS. 

All  attempts,  thus  far,  to  equal  these  unrivaled  machines 
by  other  contrivances,  have  signally  failed  on  trial. 
Planters  can’t  afford  to  risk  crops  ol  Cane  on  light,  weak, 
unfinished  Mills  that  break  or  choke,  or  on  common  pans  or 
kettles  that  do  second-class  work,  and  only  half  enough 
at  that. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  and  Price-List  Sent  Free.  ' 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

664  to  694  West  Eighth  St..  CINCINNATI,  O. 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  Machinery,  Steam-Engines,  Shaker 
Thresher,  Wood-Sawing  Machine?,  Corn  and  Cob 
Crushers,  Farm,  School,  and  Church  Bells. 


Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Best  English  Make. 

Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle — is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia, 


m/my. 


A  REVERSIBLE  PLOW, 

Adapted  to  General  Work,  described  as  follows : 

1st.— The  Share  has  an  inner  or  swivel-angle,  less  than  a  right  angle,  which  allows  the  erect  edge,  when  in  position,  to 
coincide  with  the  line  of  the  standard  and  coulter,  which  last  Is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  Thus  the  relation  of  these 
important  parts  is  identically  the  same,  as  in  the  common  fixed  or  “  land-side  ”  plow. 

2uil.— The  form  of  the  Mold-Board  is  such  that,  instead  of  presenting  an  angular  or  rounded  ridge  to  the  furrow-slice, 
especially  when  the  plow  is  driven  deep,  it  opposes  a  flat  surface,  having  only  the  curve  necessary  to  turn  the  furrow 
properly.  This  form  enables  the  plow  to  be  run  at  various  depths,  at  no  disadvantage  to  the  quality  of  the  work. 

3rd.— This  Plow  is  adjustable  to  different  widths  of  furrows,  taking  more  or  less  land,  as  may  be  desired.  The  pivot¬ 
ing  of  the  share  to  the  standard  admits  of  this,  and  it  is  regulated  by  the  brace,  which  holds  in  position  the  rear  end  of  the 
mold-board,  to  which  a  greater  or  less  out  ward  set  is  given,  and  to  the  share  a  greater  or  less  landward  set. 

4tb.— An  elastic  and  adjustable  Draft-Rod,  preventing  straining  of  the  team  and  breakage  of  the  plow  and  harness. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ffiggamim,  conn. 

AND  FOK  SALE  MY  AI.L,  THEBS5.  AGENTS. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  in  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  DEERE  GAMG. 

First  Premium  Awarded  at  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  Field 
Trials,  1874. 

OFFICE  OF  LANDRETH’S 

SEED  WAREHOUSE,  21  23  South  Sixth  St. 

(Founded  1784.) 

Philadelphia,  April  19, 1875. 
Messrs.  Deeke  &  Co.,  Moline,  III.: 

Gentlemen The  trial  of  your  Gang  Plow  on  our  planta¬ 
tion  in  Virginia  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  first  day 
we  took  it  out  we  turned  down  almost  live  acres  in  ten 
hours,  using  three  mules.  The  soil  a  sandy  loam  and  the 
plows  running  six  inches  deep.  On  another  occasion  we 
plowed  an  acre  and  a  fraction  in  less  than  two  hours. 

Tile  Gang  .has  acted  so  well  that  we  have  determined  lo 
order  one  for  our  farm  in  this  state,  and  may,  if  it  succeeds 
equally  well,  want  a  number. 

Ship  a  Gang  similar  to  the  first. 

I).  LANDRETH  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

Address  DEERE  &  COMPANY, 

Moline  Plow  Works,  Moline,  Illinois. 


The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press, 

Built  upon  a  New  Principle. 


All  Iron.  Very  Strong.  ^ 

Presses  a  round  bale,  any  length,  fr^m  one  to  four  feet# 
Can  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or  water  power. 

Address  W.  EC.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

31  &  30  South  Canal  Street ,  CHXCA.GQ. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J .  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J, 


Farm  implements 


AND 

PEBiTILIZERS, 

Buy  the  Best  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

f  n?i.  \^miv 

REFINED! 


PURE 

(GROUND 

J30NE 


Peruvian 

GUANO. 


vPOUDRETIL 


Agricultural  Almanac  Sent  Free. 

H.  B.  G-RIFFUSTG-, 

58  &  60  COURTLANDT  STREET,  N.  Y. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 


Pure  Slone  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR. 

Tlie  large  annual  increase  of  the  sales  of  these  Standard 
Fertilizers  is  the  best  proof  of  tlieir  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  make  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  f  anner  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 
VST"  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 


G  auden  Engine  and  File 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Window-.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  lie  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  It.  I. 
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[June, 


Tie  Superior  Hay  Spreader 

(Improved  and  perfected  for  season  of  1S7S.) 


This  machine  will  do  the  work  of  ten  men. 

It  is  tlie  lightest  draft  machine  ever  built,  one  horse  work¬ 
ing  it  easily. 

It  lias  taken  first  premiums  wherever  exhibited. 

Send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

The  Superior  Spreader  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  work¬ 
manship,  and  durability. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  HIGGAIVUM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Hi^ganmn,  Conn, 


EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

Thousands  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 
Albany,  N.  V. 


FOUST’S  HAY  LOADER,  Improved  for 
1S75,  including  Wind-Break  Attachment.  Warranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  band  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  Will  1 E,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadville, 
Pa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

for  your  own  use  (or  the  agency  for)  the  cheapest  and  best 
Hay.  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutters,  in  America— hand  or  horse* 
power.  Not  to  be  paid  for  till  tried  on  your  farm  and  found 
satisfactory.  Circulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Ckieopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ECONOMY-  IN 

CORN  CULTIVATION 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W.H.BAiNKS  CO.; 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SEEDS, 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES, 

34  &  36  SOUTH  CANAL  ST.,  CHICAGO, 


The  FARQTTff  n  SEPARATOR 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons, 

[Send  for  Circular.]  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

THE 

Rectangular 

CHURN, 

Without  Gearing,  Floats,  or 
Agitators  of  any  kind.  Fifty 
per  cent  in  labor  saved  by  do¬ 
ing  without  them.  Five  sizes 
made.  Fully  endorsed  by 
X.  A.  Willard,  S.  Fnvlll,  Pres. 
Nortliw’n  Dairymen’s  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  prominent  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere.  Agents 
wanted. 

Circulars  scut  free. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

GlobeIhurN 

Every  One  Using  it 
|  once  will  use  no  other. 

imoMiu/o  rnKl  ll  Three  sizes  made,  holding 
I  M.H.BAWS  m  jlfive,  seven  and  ten  gallons. 

|  ^  |i  SOLE  Agents |  1  Circulars  sent  f  ree. 

tJ  CHICAGO,  g)  jfl  Canvassers  wanted  where  we 
have  no  agents. 


MassilloiiHamler 

Buy  the  Best. 

TWO  men  bind 
Ten  Acres  daily. 
Binders  can  SIT 
or  STAND.  Ad¬ 
dress,  EDWIN 
I5AYLISS, 
Massillon*  O. 


Double  Harpoon, 

,  THE  BEST 

HORSE  HAY -FORK. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 
PENNOCK.  MANUFACTURER  CO., 
Kcnnctt  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Coates’  Loch  Lever, 
HayeWh  '  ' 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
CHEAP, 
p  REFINED  STEEL  TEETH, 

TEMPERED  IN  OIL. 

-  Unloaded  almost  entirely 
by  the  driver’s  weight. 

g  w.  n.  banks  &  co., 

Northwestern  Agts, 

34&  36  S.Canal  St., 

Cor.  Wash’ton,  CHICAGO. 


:’S  “VETO”  SEED  BRILL  &  “NEW” 

Hand  Cultivator  sow  and  cultivate  all 
kinds  vegetables.  Do  work  of  10 
men.  Best  and  cheapest, 
gg  50  Price  $12.50  combined. 


Circulars Frco.  Made  by  E.  E.  LUMMUS  It  CO. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


AKRON  Every  Owner  of 


Stock 


Should  have  them. 
^They  cost  but  little,  and 
save  time  and  money. 

}  W.H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

Gen’l  Agents,  | 

3L&  30  8.  Canal  St., 

Cor.  Wash’toa,  CHICAGO, 


Webster’s  UnaMpd  Dictionary. 

u  The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant.”  London  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1873. 

A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  the  3,000  Illustrations  heretofore  in  Webster’s 
Unabridged  we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

engraved  and  printed  expressly  for  the  work,  at  large 
expense,  viz. : 

ARMS  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 
ARMS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  FLAGS,  &c. 

Thus  adding  another  to  the  many  useful  and  attractive 
features  of  Webster’s  Unabridged. 

National  Standard. 

PROOF.— 20  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  Webster’s  Dictionaries  throughout  the 
country  in  1S73  were  20  times  as  large  as  the  sales  of  any 
other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  will  he  sent  to  any  person, 
on  application,  the  statements  of  more  than  100  book¬ 
sellers,  from  every  section  of  the  country. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MUKKIAM,  Springfield, Mass. 

“  The  Best  Authority,  Worcester's  Large 
Dictionary.” — Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 


JHE  gXANDA{\P- 


TESTIMONY  FROM  HIGH  AUTHORITY. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  Feb.  17, 1S75. 

Gentlemen:— The  report  having  been  made  that  Web¬ 
ster’s  English  Dictionary  is  adopted  as  the  standard  by 
national  officers,  to  the  exclusion  of  Worcester’s,  I  take  oc¬ 
casion  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Webster  lias  never  been  followed  in  orthography  in 
printing  its  catalogues,  reports,  or  any  other  documents. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  proofs  from  the  Congressional 
Printing  Office  embody  the  innovations  upon  English  ortho¬ 
graphy  which  Webster  introduced,  they  are  invariably  re¬ 
turned  with  corrections  restoring  the  established  spelling, 
as  represented  by  Worcester  and  the  usage  of  all  great 
English  writers.  Very  Repectfnlly, 

A.  R.  SPOFFORD, 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Sunnyside,  June  25,  1S51. 

Dear  Sir:— Several  months  since  I  received  from  Messrs. 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  a  copy  of  their  quarto  edition  of  Webster’s 
Dictionary.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  I  expressly 
informed  them  that  I  did  not  make  it  my  standard  of  ortho¬ 
graphy,  and  gave  them  my  reason?  for  not  doing  so,  and  for 
considering  it  an  unsafe  standard  for  American  writers  to 
adopt.  At  the  same  time  I  observed  the  work  had  so  much 
merit  in  many  respects,  that  I  made  it  quite  a  vade-mecum. 
They  had  the  disingenuousness  to  extract  merely  the  part 
of  my  opinion  which  I  have  underlined,  and  to  insert  it 
among  their  puffs  and  advertisements,  as  if  I  had  given  a 
general  and  unqualified  approbation  of  the  work.  I  have 
hitherto  suffered  this  bookseller’s  trick  to  pass.unnoticed; 
but  your  letter  obliges  me  to  point  it  out,  and  to  express  my 
decided  opinion  that  Webster's  Dictionary  is  NOT  a  work 
advisable  to  be  introduced  “by  authority”  into  our  schools 
as  a  standard  of  orthography. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
To  the  lion.  JAS.  W.  BEEKMAN, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Literature. 

Worcester’s  Dictionaries  for  sale  by  Book¬ 
sellers  generally,  and  by 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES. 

Small  Engine  Lathes.  Small  Gear  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hand  Planers  for  Metal,  Ball  Turn¬ 
ing  Machines,  Slide  Rests,  Foot  Scroll 
Saws  for  light  and  heavy  work.  Small 
Power  Scroll  Saws,  Foot'  Circular  Saw 
Machines.  The  very  best.  Many  readers 
of  this  paper  have  one  of  them. 
Catalogues  free. 

_ N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Just  tlie  articles  for  Artisans  or  Amateurs. 
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Gotswold  Sheep 

I  have  the  entire  “  Mapleshade  Flock  ”  of  pure  bred  Cots- 
•wold  sheep,  imported  from  the  best  breeders  in  England. 
The  sheep  are  thoroughly  acclimated,  and  are  in  vigorous 
health.  My  lambs  arc  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  Kam  and  ewe 
lambs ;  also  yearling  and  two  year  old  rams  and  ewes,  not 
akin,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IT.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Figs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen.  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  Hong  Island,  IV .  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Ciy'desdale Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  plates. 

WM.  S.  TILTON,  of  Togus,  Maine, 

breeds  and  has  for  sale  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Cots¬ 
wold  Rams,  Berkshire  and  Polaud-China  Swine,  and  Trot¬ 
ting  Colts  of  Mambrino,  Hampletonian  and  Knox  blood. 
Will  deliver  stock  in  Boston,  Few  York,  or  Baltimore.  In 
1874  Mr.  Tilton  was  awarded  eighteen  prizes  at  the  Maine 
State  and  Few  England  Fairs. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
ESSEX  PIGS. 


For  sale  by 
G.  W.  FARLEE, 
Cresskill,  N.  J. : 

1  hour  from  N.  A . 


JlrV.  IB  nut  Keysioltls,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 
•  Farm,”  Frankfort,  Ky.  Thoroughbred—' Trotting  and 
Perclieron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 

JCIictston  Nlori’is,  M.I>.,  “  Fernbank,” 
•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  he  seen  on  Thursdays. 

MW.  0>tii»!istm,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill., 

•  30-miles  AY.  of  Chicago,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Nor- 
man  Horses.  Have  imp.  45  duriug  1873-’74.  Terms  reason¬ 
able,  time  given. 

Full  Blood. Merino  Sbeep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
AVILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Duchess  Co.,N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Registered  A.  J.  C.  C.,  Bulls,  Cows,  Ileifers  and  Calves,  and 
a  few  Cows,  Heifers  and  Calves  from  the  late  IL  L.  Colt 
stock.  See  1st  vol.  Register. 

BLACK  HAMBURG  EGGS 

For  setting,  $3  for  13.  J.  C.  &  D.  PENNINGTON, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


A 


But  Sow  is  the  bqst  time  to  hatch  Hoiulans  and 
Brown  Legltorns,  which  are  both  noil-sitters  and  will 
lay  more  large  eggs  (7  or  8  to  a  lb.)  than  any  oilier  breed.  I 
find  Houdans  ahead  of  all  fowls  for  eggs,  flesh,  health  and 
profit.  For  account  of  them,  see  Am." At 7„  Vol.  38,  p.  175. 

I  can  now  spare  a  few  Houdan  eggs  at  82.50  per  doz.,  or 
86.00  for  3  doz.  at  once,  and  Leghorns  and  a  few  Dark 
Brahmas  at  $‘2.00  per  doz.,  or  85.00  for  3  doz.  I  warrant 
all  to  be  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  to  arrive  in  safely.  After 
July  1st  I  will  sell  some  of  my  Leghorn  Hens  at  from  $3.00  to 
$3.00  each.  With  each  box  of  Eggs,  I  will  send,  this  season, 
a  sample  pkge.  of  my  “  Chicken's  Friend,”  which  I  find  a 
sure  thing  for  ridding  chicks  and  fowls  of  all  insects.  Price, 
25  and  50  cts.  per  box,  free  by  mail.  Chicks  for  sale  in  the 
Fall.  Address  T.  L.  HALL  WORTH, 

Box5S3.  Chelsea,  Mass. 

“White  Leghorn  ”  Ehs,  for  Hatching 

FROM  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
AT  $3.00  PER  DOZEN. 

Any  Person  sending  me  $6.00  for  Three  Dozen  of  Eggs, 
will  receive  FREE  Three  Pekin  Duck’s  Eggs. 

‘ff  ig’lif  Ilralimas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown 

BA  Leghorns,  Eggs  for  sitting  from  choice  lowls.  13  eggs 
for  $3.00.  Two  sittings  to  one  addre  s  $5.00. 

EPHM.  WHITMAN,  North  Leominster,  Mass. 

Toel  Brunner,  Hosensack,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  Breeder  of 
first-class  Light  Brahmns,  Silver  Spangied  Hnmbnrgs, 
Houdans,  and  Rouen  Ducks.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting;  .4  set¬ 
tings  for  $6.00.  Will  sell  my  entire  breeding  stock  of  IIou- 
dans  at  reasonable  prices. 

Jllack  ISass  for  stocking  ponds — Peltia 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R..  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  AV.  CLIFT,  Alystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

QTTEENS,  Italian,  from  imported  mother.  AYar.  after 
June  15th.  $3.50  (Three Dollars  and  Fifty  Cts.)  Tested 
in  July,  $5  (Five  Dollars).  Started  from  egg  only. 

C.  GOULD  &  CO.,  On  irga,  Iroquois,  Co.,  Ill. 


The  BEST  PRAIRIE  LANDS  in  IOWA  and  NEBRASKA ! 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

BURLINGTON  &  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD  CO. 

ROW  PRICES!  - 

10  YEARS  CREDIT!  6  RER  CENT  INTEREST! 

NO  PAYMENT  ON  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 

Read  and  Kemcmber  our  Offers,  open  till  July  1st,  1875. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash.  Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  improvements.  Discount  of  20  per 
cent  to  buyers  on  short  credit.  Premium  of  20  per  cent  for  cultivation  of  laud.  Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to 
buyers  of  Iowa  land.  Half  fare  by  “Burlington  Route”  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers  of 
Nebraska  land.  Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,”  to  families  of  buyers.  Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and 
farming  implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the  “  Burlington  Route.” 

ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN  IOWA  AND  SOUTHERN  NEBRASKA! 

a&-  Aline  country  in  which  to  combine  Fanning  and  Stock  Raising.  The  SOIL  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated ; 
CLIMATE  warm;  SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low,  EDUCATION  FREE, 

LAND  EXPLODING-  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of  same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 
B®”  For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to  or  address 

LAND  COMMISSSONER,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R., 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of 
unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price. 

“CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes -this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppei’ecl  Rings,  50c.  per  100  ( 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  80c.  per  IOO  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 

CH  AMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  III. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


Essex  Pigs. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  very  choice  Essex  Pigs  now  ready  to 
ship.  I  can  furnish  pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  The  pigs  are 
pure,  high  bred,  and  every  way  desirable.  They  will  give 
good  satisfaction.  Prices,  at  8  to  10  weeks  old,  as  follows: 

Boar  Pig',  -  §20.00 

Boar  and  Sow,  -  -  40.00 

Boar  and  two  Sows,  -  55.00 

Boar  and  tliree  Sow  s,  -  65.00 

I  shall  he  pleased  to  hear  from  any  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  who  wish  further  particulars. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ipflSJFMflfkVB:  iraoBerrues  wshb'B'k, 

R  Berkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry, 

&c.,  bred  and  lor  sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST!  NO  SMELL! 

Always  soft  ami  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
Manufactured  only  by 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


STEEL  PENS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLtfTT&SONS 

LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  BIO&JSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel’ ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt,  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVAN  L.  LOVE.IOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 

2^1  Washington  St.  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


250  Maryland  Farms, 


in  Tracts  from  30 
to  300  acres. 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free.  Address 
’  ~  S11AN  . .  ~ 


C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


DELAWABE  p  fl  BjOTg 
MARYLAND  4 


Free  Catalogue ! 

J.  H.  Wood  &  Co- 

DOVER,  DEL. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE! 

25,000  Acres.  Fine  locations  in  eastern  Maryland. 
Farms  with  all  grades  of  improvement  and  at  all  price's. 

For  sale  by  WM.  S.  IlIDGELY,  Denton,  Md. 

Champion  Carnet  Stretcher  amt  Taster. 

The  latest  and  best  invention.  Sent  anywhere  free  for 
$1.00.  Great  inducements  to  agents.  Address 

CHAMPION  M’F'G  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

Our  revised  Catalogue  embraces  favorite,  fast 
selling  Novelties,  with  which  live  Agents 
are  making  from  $8  to  $12  a  day.  3  valuable 
Samples  mailed  for  50  cts.  Catalogues  free. 
T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AGENTS 
LOOK  ! 


IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 

FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  8c.  postage.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

THOMAS  CHUTE,  131  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4049. 


NOVELTYIf 


■All,  the  Best  and  Fastest  selling 
[Novel  tics— Chromos  —  Pens—  Peii- 
_  ____  __  leils— Holders— Stationery,  &c.,  &c. 

DEPOT.  jcatalogue  Free.  ~  ”  ' 


,  Philadelphia 


City  Novelty 

ia,  Pa. 


S15  TO  $25  PER  DAY! 

Local  Agents  wanted  to  sell  Bickford’s  Celebrated 
Automatic  Family  Knitting  Machines. 

Extraordinary  inducements  offered  to'  first-class  General 
Agents.  For  Circular  and  full  particulars,  address 

BICKFORD  KNITTING-  MACHINE  MFG.  CO,, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Krattletioro,  Vt. 


SBOT-GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS^  REVOLVERS, 


Of  any  and  ©very  kind.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address  tirrejit  Western  Bun 
and  Revolver  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[BUY  J.  k  P,  COATS’  BLACK  I 
for  vour 


Ellen’s  Planet  Jr.  Silver  Medal 

Hand  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes.  Three  new 
styles.  They  “  sow  like  a  charm,,''  and  hoe  better , 
easier,  and  six  times  faster  than  the 
hand  hoe.  S.  L.  ALLEN  <fc  CO.,  Mfrs. 

119  S.4th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Circulars  free. 

A  Live  Agent  Wanted  in  every  town. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1875. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturin'!;  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE,  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &,  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  R.  R.  LAND  00. 

Has  for  sale  1.500,000  Acres  of  Railroad  Lands  in  the 
Middle  Region  of  Western  Iowa.' 

Better  Lands  at  Cheaper  Prices 

Than  can  he  found  elsewhere  within  civilization,  and  located 
oil  Railroads  running  to  Chicago,  with  no  change  of  cars. 
No  grasshoppers.  No  ague.  No  Indians.  Average  credit 
price  $5  ana  $6  per  acre.  Start  right!  Call  or  send  to  the 
Company’s  office,  92  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  and  obtain 
full  information  and  liow  to  reach  the  lands  free.  For  maps 
and  pamphlets,  with  prices  and  terms,  address  Iowa  Rail¬ 
road  Laud  Co.,  Chicago,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

JOHN  B.  CALHOUN,  Land  Commissioner. 


Clarkes 

New  Method  4  4  Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed  by  the  Musical,  Educational  and 
general  Press,  and  by  Good  Teachers,  to  be' 
Beyond  all  Comparison  the  Best 
to  be  had  at  Book  and  Music  stores. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Price,  $3.75. 

!  FF  ft  Ml  YFR  l933  Chestnut  St. 
LLL  (X)  VYrtLALn,/  Philadelphia. 


New  Church  Music  Book, 

For  1874—1875. 


By  H.  B.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 


Just  issued  and  ready  for  sale.  Its  success  already  as¬ 
sured.  Its  price  is  a  return  to  ante-war  Church  Book  rates, 
and  its  contents  new,  fresh,  and  cannot  fail  of  winning  a 
hearty  endorsement  from  choir  masters— the  musical  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  musical  public.  Specimen  pages  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

PRUDE  SI. 38.  S  I  2.00  PER  DOZ. 


RIVER  OF  LIFE. 


Glass  Lift  and  Screw  Clamp  in  One  Piece. 

FRUIT  IN  CONTACT 
WITH  GLASS  ONLY. 

Easily  Opened  and  Closed 

without  WRENCH  or 
TOOL. 

SCREW  CLAMPS, 

SHOULDER  JOINT, 

EASILY  TESTED. 
EVERY  JAR  INSPECTED. 

No  Trouble  in  Using. 

PROTECTOR  JARS, 

with  Anti-Rust  lined  Metal 
Top,  Lid  and  Clamp  one  Piece. 
Long  and  favorably  known, 
and  cheapest  in  Price. 

FRUIT  JARS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  OF  PRICES. 

COHANSEY  GLASS  MT’G  CO., 

Corner  3rd  and  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manuf’s  WINDOW  CLASS,  BOTTLES, 
FRUIT  JARS,  etc. 

CUMMINGS’ 

Architectural 

Details. 

CONTAINING 

387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations 

Of  the  Various  Parts  Needed  in  the  Construe- 


PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Complete  with  Boiler,  Engine,  Grates, 
Smoke  Bonnet,  Feed  Pump,  Water 
Gauges,  Steam  Gauge,  Safety  Valve, 
Blow-off  Cock  and  Judson  Governor. 

Prices  at  Shops  with  Boxing  extra  at  cost. 
3  H.  P.,  $250.00  I  7  II.  P.,  $475.00 
4j<  “  300.00  I  8X  “  540.00 

0  “  400.00  |  12  “  725.00 

15  II.  P.,  800.00. 

FOOS  &  JAYhSE, 

HOD  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

BIGELOW  ENGINE. 


The  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
Engine  offered  to  the  Public. 

PRICE—  4  Horse-Power . $300. 

400. 

.  475. 

“  8 '/,  “  “  .  540. 

“  12  “  “  -  .  725. 

“  15  “  .“  800. 

Price  of  Stationary  Engines : 

4  Horse-Power . $150. 

3  “  11  .  175. 

i  to  Horse-Power .  225. 

12  to  15  “  “  ..." .  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

II.  B.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


L.  B.  CASE 

offers  for  the  spring  sales  of  1875  a  choice  collection  of 
Ornamental  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants;  in  the  very 
best  condition,  at  as  low  rates  as  can  he  found  anywhere. 
Plants  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


FOSE  SABHATH  SCHOOLS. 

A  sale  of  over  30,000  in  less  than  one  year  attests  the  merit 
of  this  Book.  The  Publishers  are  confident  that  no  better 
Sabbath  School  Book  lias  been  published  in  years,  and  none 
given  such  entire  satisfaction. 

Price  35  cts.  B'ds;  $3.60  per  dez, ;  $30  per  100. 


THOMAS’ 

SACRED  QUARTETS  and  ANTHEMS. 

This  day  published.— Has  been  many  years  in  preparation 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Thomas’ 
Sacred  Music— and  who  is  not  one?  As  a  Quartet  Book  for 
Choirs,  it  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Price  In  Hoards,  $2.50.  ClotSa9  33.00. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  CHAS,  H.  DITS0N  &  CO,, 
Boston,  711  B’ cl  wav  New  York, 


Sabbath  School  Books 

FOR  1875. 

GOSPEL  SONGS. 

old  and  new ,  for  Revivals,  Praise  Meetings  and  Sunday- 
Schools.  lit/  P.  P.  lllis*. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE.  School.  A  very 

choice  collection  of  Sunday-School  Music,  mostly  Jiem,  and  a 
concise  system  for  teaching  children  to  sing.  By  H.R.Palmer. 

nrM  Truly  a  Item  among 

OULUL  SM  Ort  I  t.  Sunday-School  Books. 
It  must  command  an  immense  circulation.  Contains  many 
stirring  songs  for  Revivals,  &c.  By  IC.  Shaw.  * 

EVERY  SABBATH,  lit 

Sunday-Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  Family  Circles  and  all 
seasons  of  devotional  interest.  T.  C.  O' Kane. 

Price,  $3.00  per  Dozen,  35  cents  each. 
Specimen  copy  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &,  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


tion  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  tbe  City  and  Country. 

ALSO,  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  OF 

Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
Other  Buildings. 

BY 

M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “  Architecture,  by  Cummings 
&  Miller,”  and  “  Modern  American  Archi¬ 
tecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.” 

What  lias  been  aimed  at  is  this  :  To  present  a 
mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction, 
pleasing-  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety 
of  selections  may  he  made  from  them,  which,  when 
combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
work  will  be  found  to  be  of  value,  and  that  its 
design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  which  tlie  wants  of  the  people  continually  de¬ 
mand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood, 
and  Which  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  aud  work¬ 
man  may  be  made  elegant  and  pleasing-  in  all  their 
features,  provided  they  have  at  baud  a  guide  such 
as  this  book  is  intended  to  be. 

Royal  Quarto.  Price ,  post-paid ,  $10. 


BEAUTIFYING 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

i:\4HJMI  IIIHTIO’V. 

Inside  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S‘4 per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  Set  Cover  Pages — S‘2 .50  per  line. 
Pagenextlo  Reading  and  Last  Carer  Page— S3.0U  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  eacli  insertion. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion.. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

EF"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 


New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Seale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  ‘Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL 

ARCHITECT. 


VV  WKhlNO 


1/lfA  tv  1  IN  U 


Plans,  Detail's,  Specific 
tions.  aud  Estimates.  Twel’ 
Dollars,  post-paid. 


MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL  )  Six  Dollars, 
STAIR  BUILDER.  )  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL )  Six  dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  postpaid. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  ^obk. 


COUNTRY  HOMES. 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

Tliis  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  lull-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  both  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  in  beveled  boards. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  01a  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for- 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  CL.  F.)  American  Cattle . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Boole . . . 

Allen’s  ( It.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. 

Allen’s  (R.  TO  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . . 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . . . . . 

American  Rose  Culturist . . . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . . . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. . . . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . ; .  ........ 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures.... . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers......... . . . 

Breech-Loader . 

Brill’s  Farin-Gardeniu  g  and  Seed-Growing . 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . . . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  ........... _ ....... 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  . . . . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Gr  ower’s  Guide . ..." . . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  . . . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets. . .  — .. 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  .  . . . . 

•Cummings’  Architectural  Details . . . . . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back  . .  . . . . . 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back. . . . . . . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  . . . . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead. Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . . 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. . . . . . 

Eastwood  on  Cranb  erry . .  . . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master......  . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . . . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Mctropolisvillo . 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor . 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . .  .. 

Every  Woman  her  own- Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo. 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . . 

Fla*  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season. ...... 

Frank  Forester  s  F  ield  Sports.  8vo.  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing.  8yo.  100  eng’s . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  lor  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . . .  . . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

.  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . . . . . 

Fuller  s  Stiawb  erry  Culturist . . . . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gregory  on  Squashes... . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  . . 

Tlarnev’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation .  ... 

Harris  oh  the  Pig  . . . . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Profit......... . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . . . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . . . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Hoopes’  Boole  of  Evergreens . . 

Hop  Culture . . . 

Him  ter  and  Trap  per . 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard. 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . .  ... 

Johnson’s  Peat  audits  Uses . . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  . . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture...; . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  . 

Monckron’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

Mv  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s' Scientific  Agriculture . — 

Onion  Culture .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c — cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Fodder’s  Land  Measurer  . 

Percheron  Horse . . . . , .  ... 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  .  paper. . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  listen  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Quinn’s  Moiiey  in  the  Garden.... . . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . 

Randall’s  Sheen  Husbandry . . . 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c. . .  .cloth. . . . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . . . . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Prolit  in  my  Garden . . 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . . . . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . . . . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . . . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  ments  and  Machinery . . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  2  Vols . 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual..., . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 _ ..... 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book/  Vol.l . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  nnd  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautify  ing  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ... 

Wheelers  Rural  Homes . . . 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . . 

Window  Gardening _ ‘ . . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . . : . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  . 

Woodward’s  Suburnnn  and  Country  Houses . 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl . 
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Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book . $15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Yoiiatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Yoiiatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . . .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog... . . . . . . . .  1.0) 

Youatton  Sheep . . . . .  1  00 

O.  *J®  Co.  Iceep  iii  Stoels  the  following  liool&s  ; 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide . . . . $  1  25 

American  Rowing  Almanac . . . . .  50 

Architecture.  Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses.. .  0  00 

“  Bv  Cummings  &  Miller...^ .  10  00 

“  Bieknell’s  Village  Builder..  . .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder..... . . .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

“  Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive..  . . 10  00 

“  Withers’  Church  ;  Elegantly  Illustrated .  15  00 

“  Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban. . . . 15  00 

“  Sloan’s  Homestead . 4  50 

“  Cleveland’s  Landscape . . .  150 

“  Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . .  3  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . . .  1  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture . .  4  00 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy . . . . . . .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  . .  2  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  aiid  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . . . . .  l  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols . . . . .  20  00 

Burns’s  Architectur  al  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’s  Ornamental  Drawing  Book . . .  100 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . . .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters’ sind  Builders’ Guide . .  100 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  cts.  Cloth. . . .  75 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse . .  1  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual  .  1  50 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Animals .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls  .  5  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.,  8vo., 1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . . .  3  50 

Downing’s  Selected  Fruits . . k .  2  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences.. . .  0  00 

Downing's  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  Vols... .  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. .  4  50 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book . . .  2  00 

Dwyer's  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider . . .  1  75 

Emerson's  Manual  of  Agriculture .  .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Encyclopaedia .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Book.. _ • .  1  50 

Farming  for  Boys . . .  .  1  50 

Fesquet’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures .  1  25 

Field  Ornithology  . .  .  2  50 

Five  Acres  too  Much . .  1  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues. .  4  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . .  2  50 

Fret  Sawing  and  Wood  Carving .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint . .  1  00 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Godey’s  Ladies  Receipt  Book .  2  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Grant’s  Beet-Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Gray’s  JIow  Plants  Grow . .  1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field'Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho . . . . . . .  1  50 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  'frees.  Shrubs,  etc. .  7  50 

Hobbs’s  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . .  .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Homeopathic  Veterinary  Practice.. .  5  00 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . .  . .  150 

Jennings’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . . .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheen,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . . .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book . . .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Jersey  Herd  Register— for  1872,  1873,  &  1S74.  Each  Vol.  5  00 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Langstro.th  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Lewis’ Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  CO 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder . . .  .  10  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture .  12  CO 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening .  12  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants .  20  00 

Loudon’s  Encycl.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  15  00 

Maine  Bred  Horses  . '. . .  1  50 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household. ...  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’a  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Maybe w’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Mead’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  3  00 

Median’s  Ornamental  Trees . .  75 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture . .  1  00 

Miss  Peabody’s  Kindergarten  Guide .  1  25 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd — . .  175 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse . . .  4  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  . . . . . .  125 

Nichols’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm .  125 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion.. .  . .  3  00 

Norris*  Fish  Culture . . . . .  175 

Norris’  American  Angler  . . ' .  5  50 

Orange  County  Stud-Book .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  6  00 

Packard’s  Comm  on  Insects . : .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Vavnisli er .  1  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses . . 1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant . 3  00 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual .  2  50 

Quincy  (TTon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . .  1  25 

Racine  Rules . 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

.Rand’s  Parlor  Gardener .  . . .  100 

’Rand's  Popular  Flowers .  1  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  150 

Rand’s  Spring  Flowers .  50 

Rational  Horse-Shoeing . .  1  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  7  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Riddell's  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  I  loud  Railing . 7  00 

Riddell’s  Mechanic’s  Geometry . 5  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule.  .  .  .  150 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . 1  75 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Shooting.  Boating,  and  Fishing . . .  1  25 

Silk  aud  Tea  Culture.. . . .  75 


Silloway's  Modern. Carpentry .  $  2  00 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture .  r»0 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports.. . . ! .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . . .  3  75 

Stonehenge  outlie  Horse  in  Stable&Field.Am.Ed..l2mo.  2  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field, Eng.Ed.,8vo.  3  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Taxidermist’s  Manual . . . .  1  oo 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  . . 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . ‘  1  25 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden .  .  75 

The  Household  Treasury .  .  “  ‘  ‘  1  50 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist .  .  2  OO 

Todd’s  Apple  Culturist . . .  j  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  . . — . . .  . .  1  50 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  A  Hairs . * — .  30 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  OO 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . .  .  3  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Vogdes*  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book . •. —  1  50 

Waring’s  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Manual  ....  — ....  3  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry .  3  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  .  125 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  .  3  00 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . : .  . .  — ....  25 

Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  Vols....  18  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2  50 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  .......  2  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . . . . .  3  75 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES. 

“MISCHIEF  BEE  WING.” 

“UP  FOE  EEPAIES.” 

“LOOK  OUT,!  ” 

“THE  STEAWBEEEY  GIRL.” 

How  can  I  get  one  of  them  ?  By  subscribing  for  the 

American 

Agriculturist, 

a  Journal  which,  when  the  large  expense  involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  it!  interesting  and  varied  reading  matter,  and  its 
great  number  of  superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  $1.50  a  year;  four 
copies  for  $5  ;  ten  copies  for  $12  ;  twenty,  or  more .  $1 
each  ;  to  which  ton  cents  must  be  added  and  sent  with 
‘  each  subscription,  whether  singly  or  in  clubs,  to  pre-pay 
postage  for  the  year  1875,' which  must  be  done  in  New 
York  City,  by  the  Publishers. 

Now  About  the  Pictures: 

To  every  Subscriber  for  187  5,  [Volume  34,] 
received  after  this  date,  the  Publishers  will  present  an 
exquisite  Ghromo,  as  detailed  below .  Three  beautiful  Oil 
Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  and  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  “Up 
for  Repairs,”  and  “Look  Out!”  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  cliromo  ill  the  finest  stylo. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  tlir.ee  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a 
choice  will  he  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one 
of  these  exquisite  pictures,  but  the  choice  must  be  named 
at  the  time  of  subscribing.  • 

The  cliromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  2-15  Broadway 
/fee  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,' 10  cents  extra  must,  bo 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 
cents  it  will  be  mounted,  Varijtislied, 
Packed,  and  sent  Post-paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  Beautiful  Chromo,  “The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14X20,  in  IS  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  old,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  year  1875,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  shall 
send  with  his  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  64TilBe  Strawberry  Girl,”  which 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  cliromo  will  be  mounted  on  muslin,. with  directions 
for  putting  it  on  a  stretcher  for  framing.  We  have  but  a 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
offer  will  continue  only  while  any  remain.  SS?”  To 
every  subscriber  for  the  year  1875,  whether  new  or  old,  who 
lias  not  called  for  any  chromo,  and  who  shall  send  us  50 
cents  additional  to  his  subscription  while  this  offer  lasts, 
we.  will  send  one  of  “The  Strawberry  Girl  as  above. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  Descriptions  of  Premiums. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Y6bh. 


[June, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1875.] 


Cheap  Farms  and  Free  Homes ! 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD! 


Sweated  m  the  GREAT  CENTRAL.  BELT  of  POPULATION,  COM¬ 
MERCE,  and  WEALTH,  and  adjoining  tlse  WORLD’S  HIOMWAY 

from  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN. 

IS, 000,000  ACRES! 

8,000,000  Acres  in  Central  and  Eastern  Nebraska,  in  the  Platte 

Valley,  now1’  for  sale ! 


We  invite  the  attention  of  all  parties  seeking  a  HOME  to 
the  LANDS  offered  for  sale  by  this  Company. 


The  Vast  Quantity  of  Land  from  "Which  to  select, 
enables  every  one  to  secure  such  a  location  .as  he  desires, 
suitable  to  any  branch  of  farming  or  stock  raising. 

The  Prices  are  Extremely  Low.  The  amount  of 
land  owned  by  the  Company  is  so  large  that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates,  ranging  from 
$1.50  co  $8.00  per  acre. 

The  Terms  of  Payment  are  Easy.  Ten  years 
credit  at  six  per  cent  interest.  A  deduction  of  ten  per  cent 
for  cash. 

EXAMPLE. 

Eighty  acres  at  $5  per  acre  on  long  credit  of  ten  years.  In¬ 
terest  on  deferred  payments  at  six  per  cent  per  annum.  No 
interest  is  taken  in  advance,  and  no  payment,  except  the  in¬ 
terest  due,  is  required  at  the  end  of  the  fir3t  year. 


Principal. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Cash  payment  down . 

....  $40  OU 

$ - - 

$40  00 

Payment  in  one  year . 

....  - 

21  CO 

21  60 

Payment  in  two  years . 

.  40  01 

21  60 

61  GO 

Payment  in  three  years.. . 

....  40  00 

19  20 

59  20 

Payment  in  four  years. . . . 

....  40  00 

16  SO 

56  80 

Payment  in  five  years . 

.  40  00 

14  40 

54  40 

Payment  in  six  years . 

12  00 

52  00 

Payment  in  seven  years.. 

.  40  00 

9  60 

49  60 

Payment  iD  eight  years.. . 

....  40  00 

7  20 

47  20 

Payment  in  nine  years.... 

.  40  00 

4  60 

44  80 

Payment  In  ten  years . 

.  40  (X) 

2  40 

42  40 

The  same  land  can  be  bought  for  $360  cash  down.  Produc¬ 
tions  will  pay  for  land  and  improvements  before  the  last 
payment  is  due. 

The  Location  is  Central,  along  the  41st  parallel,  the 
favorite  latitude  of  America.  Equally  well  adapted  to  corn 
or  wheat ;  free  from  the  long,  cold  winters  of  the  Northern, 
and  the  hot,  unhealthy  influences  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Pace  of  the  Country  is  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  grain  land  and  meadow,  rich  bottoms,  low  bluffs, 
and  undulating  tables,  all  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
sweet,  nutritious  grasses. 

The  Soil  is  a  dark  loam,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime, 
free  from  stone  and  gravel,  and  eminently  adapted  to  grass, 
grain,  and  root  crops;  the  subsoil  is  usually  light  and  por¬ 
ous,  retaining  moisture  with  wonderful  tenacity. 

The  Climate  is  mild  and  healthful;  the  atmosphere 
dry  and  pure.  Epidemic  diseases  never  prevail ;  Fever  and 
Ague  are  unknown.  The  greatest  amount  of  rain  fails  be¬ 
tween  March  and  October.  The  winters  arc  dry  with  hut 
little  snow. 

The  Productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  root  crops,  and  vegetables  generally.  Flax,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  sorghum,  etc.,  etc.,  do  well  and  yield  largely. 

Emits,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated,  do  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Tlie  freedom  from  frosts  in  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber  in  connection  with  tlie  dry  Winters  and  warm  soil, 
renders  this  State  eminently  adapted  to  fruit  culture. 


Stock  liaising  in  all  its  branches  is  particularly  profit¬ 
able  on  the  wide  ranges  of  rich  pasturage.  Cattle  and  sheep 
feed  with  avidity  and  fatten  upon  the  nutritious  grasses 
without  grain ;  hogs  thrive  well,  and  wool  growing  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  remunerative. 

Timber  is  found  on  the  streams  and  grows  rapidly. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  exists  in  vast  quantities  on  the 
line  of  the  road  in  Wyoming,  and  is  furnished  to  settlers  at 
reduced  rates. 

Market  Facilities  are  the  best  in  the  West ;  the  great 
mining  regions  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada 
are  supplied  by  the  farmers  of  Platte  Valley. 

The  Title  given  the  purchaser  is  absolute,  in  fee  simple, 
and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  derived  directly  from  the 
United  States. 

Education  is  Free  ;  life  and  property  are  secure; 
churches  are  liberally  sustained  ;  flourishing  towns  on  the 
line  of  the  Railroad  afford  markets  ;  daily  mail,  telegraph, 
and  ail  the  advantages  of  older  settled  communities. 

Free  Homestead  Lands.  The  intervening  sections 
on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  are  reserved  by  the  Government 
for  actual  settlement,  and  may  be  obtained  under  the  Free 
Homestead  Act.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  every  head 
of  a  family,  widow,  or  unmarried  person,  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  may  pave  eighty  acres  as  a  free  gift  for¬ 
ever,  if  he  will  come  and  occupy  the  land. 

Soldiers  of  the  Late  War  are  entitled  to  a  Home¬ 
stead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  within  Railroad  limits, 
which  is  equal  to  a  bounty  of  $400. 

Persons  of  Forefgn  Birth  are  also  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Free  Homestead  Law  on  declaring  their'in- 
tentions  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States;  tliis 
they  may  do  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

For  Colonies,  the  lands  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  afford  tlie  best  locations  in  the  West. 

Free  Passes  and  reduced  rates  of  freight  for  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Railroad  land. 

TOWN  LOTS  FOB  SALE  VERY  CHEAP 
in  the  most  important  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Road,  afford¬ 
ing  excellent  opportunities  for  business  or  investments. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  lands,  prices,  terms  of  sale, 
&c.,  together  with  pamphlets,  circulars  and  maps,  may  be 
obtained  from  all  the  Agents  of  the  Department,  also, 

“  THE  PIMEER,” 

A  handsome  Illustrated  Paper,  with  maps,  etc.,  and 
containing  the  Homestead  Law.  Mailed  f  ree  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address, 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  S’.  It.  It.5 
OMAHA,  NEB.  ^ 


Are  you  going  to  California  ?  Arc  you  going  West,  North’ 
or  North-West ?  The  shortest,  safest,  quickest,  and  most 
comfortable  Routes  are  owned  l>y  the  Chicago  and  Norlh- 
Western  Railway.  It  owns  over  two  thousand  miles  of  tlie 
best  road  there  is  in  tlie  country,  liny  your  tickets  by  tlie 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  for  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Omaha.  Lincoln, 
Council  Bluffs,  Yankton,  Sionx  City,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Green  Bay,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  and  ill]  points  west 
or  northwest.  If  you  wish  the  best  traveling  accomoda¬ 
tions,  you  will  buy  vour  tickets  liy  this  route,  and  will  take 
no"  other.  This  popular  roiite  is  unsurpassed  lor  Speed,  Coin¬ 
tort,  and  Safety.  Tlie  smooth,  well  ballasted,  and  perfect 
track  of  Steel  Rails,  Westihghonse  Air  Brakes,  Miller's  Safe¬ 
ty  Platform  and  Couplers,  iho  celebrated  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  the  perfect  Telegraph  System  of  Moving 
Trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable 
arrangement  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all 
points  West,  North,  and  North-West,  secures  to  passengers 
all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 
PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS  are  run  on  all  trains  of  this 
road.  No  other  line  runs  these  cars  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  or  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Omaha  our  Sleep¬ 
ers  connect  with  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Take  this 
route  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Bur¬ 
lington  tf  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co's  in  Nebraska.  For  Rates  or 
information  not  attainable  from 
apply  to  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

MARVIN  HUGHITT,  Gen.  Sup. 


your  home  ticket  agents, 
Gen.  Pass.  Ag.,  Chicago. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Brokers, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Real  Estate  purchased,  managed, 
and  sold  on  commission.  Large  pro¬ 
perties  a  specialty.  Money  loaned  on 
Real  Estate.  All  money  transmitted 
through  the  banks. 

Corffespoiadeaice  Solicited. 


The  Original  SKINNER 

Portable  Engine 

IMPROVED, 

2  to  S  II.  P.  New  Location,  and 
cheaper  freights  to  all  parts  of  the. 
country.  Over  300  in  use. 

Adrress  1,.  G.  SKINNER, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Late  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Payson’s  Indelible  Ink. 

This  Ink  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  family.  Briggs’s 
Marking-Pen  lias  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years, 
and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds  of  marking,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  writing  upon  coarse  fabrics..  The  Pen  and 
Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  being  thus  portable,  always 
ready  for  use,  and  protected  from  loss  or  injury  by  eva¬ 
poration  or  breakage.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  75c. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  Trochar  for  Cattle-Men, 

In  June  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro¬ 
char  and  Cannula  to  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1S73 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
maybe  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  hot  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00.  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  Copper  Bull-Ring, 

0214  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-drivcr  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
.  receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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REMINGTON 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  us  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  of  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  lock  stitch. 

It  is  a  Shuttle  Machine  with  automatic  dkop  feed.  De¬ 
sign  beautiful,  and  construction  the  very  best. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  lias  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 

new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Loading  Shot- 


Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  & 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartp.idges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURA  L,  IMPLEMENTS.— Improved 

Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

281  &  283  Broadway,  New  York.  Arms. 

Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 

Louisv.lie,  Ky.,  West  Jefferson  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 
Boston,  332  Washington  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Cincinnati,  181  West  4th  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Utica,  129  Genesee  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  De  Give's  Opera  House,  Marietta  St.,  S.  M. 
Washington,  D.  C„  521  Seventli  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  810  Chestnut  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

St.  Louis,  609  N.  Fourth  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Detroit,  191  Woodward  Avenue.  Sewing  Machines. 
Indianapolis,  72  Market  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Baltimore,  47  N.  Charles  Street,  Sewing  Machines. 

Chicago,  237  State  Street,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 

Applications  for  Agencies  constantly  received,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  our  Principal  Office. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES: 


E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THE 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  9roned 

AND  i 

Lightest  Running 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

RACINE  WAGON. 


MITCHELL  ¥AGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  k  TERRITORY 
IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  wan  anted. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  AVIS. 


BURR  STONE  MILLS. 


Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 
prices. 


EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

■Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


Still  further  improved.  Continuestheleadingswivel  plow. 
Eight  years  in  extensive  use.  It  is  the  best  known  and  best 
liked.  Awarded  First  Prize  at  many  trials,  including  the 
Great  Swivel  Plow  Test  Trial,  1870.  Get  it  for  fall  plowing. 
It  will  save  labor,  increase  crops.  Circulars  ol 

EVERETT  &  SMALL, 
(Successors  to  F,  F,  Holbrook  &  Co.),  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Large,  Finely  Executed  Engraving 

OF  THE  LATELY  DECEASED 

M.  QJIINBY,  of  St.  Jolinsvillc,  N.  Y., 

sent  post-paid  to  any  address  for  30  cts. 

J.  H.  NELLIS  &  BUG.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

~A  TR0CHAR  FOR  CATTLE-MEN. 

In  June  of  1S72  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
cliar  and  Cannula  lo  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1S73 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  hoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  large  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  he  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00.  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345 Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  COPPER  BULL-RING-, 

0214  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  he  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICE-LIST. 
CRANDALL’S  IMPROVED 

BUILDING-  -  BLOCKS 

FOR 


CHILDREN. 


BEAUTIFUL,, 

AMUSING, 

INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S 

Building  -  Blocks. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  BOXES. 

No.  1,  $12.00  (3  Dozen  Boxes  in  a  Case). 

No.  3,  $  6.00  Dozen  Boxes  in  a  Case). 

No.  4,  $  6.00  (G  Dozen  Boxes  in  a  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

ILLUMINATED,  PICTORIAL, 

Alphabet  Cubes. 

Price  per  Dozen  Roxes,  Si  8.00  (2  Bozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

Masquerade  -  Blocks. 

Price  per  Dozen  Boxes,  $6.00  (6  Bozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

Expression  -  Blocks. 

Price  per  Dozen  Boxes,  $3.00  {Ml Dozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

Crandall’s  Acrobats. 

Price  per  Dozen  Boxes,  $8.00  (G  Dozen  Boxes 
in  a  .  Case). 

CRANDALL’S 

Alphabet-Blocks, 

Red,  "White,  and  Bine. 

Price  per  Dozen  Boxes,  $6.00  (G  Bozen  Boxes 
in  a  Case). 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal 
terms. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

C.  M.  CRANDALL  &  CO. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents, 

345  Broadway,  New  York, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Farm,  Garden,  and.  Honseliold. 


“AGRICULTURE  IS  TI1E  HOST  HEALTHFUL,  HOST  USEFUL,  AN  !>  .MOST  .NO HUE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN,” — Washington. 


ORAMiE  JUDD  company,  )  ESTABLISHED  IN'  1842, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Office,  24 a  BKOADIVAI.  ;  Published  also  iu  German  at  same  rates  as  iai  English. 


(  TERMS:  St  .50  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE; 
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(  scription  for  postage.  —  Single  Number,  15  Cents 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  June,  1S75,  by  the  Okange  J  udd  Company,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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LUNCH  TIME  IN  THE  FIELD  . — ( See  page  254.) — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Grape  Vine  Insect. — “  G.  F.,”  Lehigh 
Co.,  Pa.  The  insect  sent  is  the  Grape  Vine  Flea  Beetle, 
Ilallica  chalybea,  and  not  a  fly  at  all.  It  is  sometimes  very 
destructive.  Hand  picking,  or  shaking  from  the  vines 
and  crushing,  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  inac¬ 
tive,  is  the  only  remedy  we  know  of. 

A  Cistern  in  Sandy  Soil.— “J.  L.,” 
St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis.  A  cistern  in  a  soil  consisting  of 
sand  and  gravel,  shonM  be  lined  with  brick,  or  the  walls 
will  be  likely  to  care  in.  The  brick  should  be  hard 
burned  and  laid  in  cement,  and  then  plastered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  cement.  The  cement  used  should  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  sharp  fine  sand,  while 
dry,  and  then  with  water,  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  spread 
well ;  mix  with  water  in  small  quantities,  as  it  is  needed. 
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It  would  be  of  great  value  if  we  were  able,  at 
this  season,  to  forecast  the  weather  for  34  hours. 
Although  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  summer 
climate  more  favorable  for  harvest  hperations,  (and 
few  have  so  good  a  one),  yet  for  the  want  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  thunder  showers,  and  other  changes  of  the 
weather,  farmers  are  often  caught  with  their  crops 
exposed,  and  suffer  damage  and  loss.  The  farmer 
should  have  as  accurate  a  “  weather  eye  ”  as  a  sai¬ 
lor,  for  he  is  equally  interested  in  changes  of  the 
weather.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  admirable 
weather  reports  of  the  Signal  Office,  can  not  be 
made  available  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  farmer, 
who  must  depend  upon  his  own  skill  and  tact  in 
predicting  the  weather.  We  have  found  an  aneroid 
barometer  a  very  sensitive  and  trustworthy  guide, 
and  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which  it 
failed  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  even  a 
thunder  storm  some  hours  before  it  arrived.  The 
backward  motion  of  the  index,  is  a  sufficient 
notice  to  use  every  precaution  against  getting 
caught,  but  not  of  itself  a  warning  to  quit  harvest¬ 
ing,  for  rain  does  not  always  follow  a  barometer 
falling.  One  needs  only  co  make  things  safe  as  he 
goes  ;  to  cap  the  shocks,  to  haul  in  what  is  expos¬ 
ed,  to  hasten  cutting  grain  that  is  ripe,  and  protect 
shocks  with  liay-caps  or  top-sheaves.  “Forewarned 
is  forearmed,”  and  the  warning  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Some  apparently  threatening  storms  pass  over  with¬ 
out  rain,  and  in  such  cases  the  little  labor  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  them,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sense  of  security  one  feels  in  being  ready  for  the 
worst.  There  is,little  probability  of  higher  prices 
for  grain.  There  is  nothing  to  regret  in  this. 
Business  recovers  slowly  from  its  depression. 
Labor  is  everywhere  a  drug.  Laborers  gener¬ 
ally  are  in  such  straits  that  cheap  food  is  needed 
for  their  proper  subsistence.  The  way  to  improve¬ 
ment  seems  to  lie  in  fair  if  not  abundant  crops,  and 
low  prices.  The  farmer  can  not  thrive  while  gen¬ 
eral  business  is  depressed,  and  business  matters  are 
evidently  settling  down  on  a  basis  of  low  prices. 
If  a  calico  dress  costs  only  a  dollar,  those  who 
make  the  material,  must  buy  their  food  at  propor¬ 
tionately  low  prices.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
clothing,  shoes,  iron,  and  all  those  things  which 


enter  into  general  use.  The  prices  of  these  being- 
now  very  low,  if  the  prices  of  food  are  not  propor¬ 
tionately  low,  6ome  must  suffer. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Harvest  Work. — Field  labor  can  hardly  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  in-door  work.  The  more  quick¬ 
ly  the  crops  can  be  harvested  and  housed,  the  safer 
they  will  be.  Extra  hours  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
when  the  rush  of  work  comes,  and  reasonable 
men  will  not  object  to  it  if  the  work  is  fairly  com¬ 
pensated.  In  many  years  of  farm  work,  we  have 
always  finished  up  at  4  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  and 
never  worked  on  a  Sunday,  yet  never  lost  a  pound 
of  hay  or  of  grain  by  observing  these  rules. 

Bathing  is  not  only  a  great  preservative  of  the 
health,  but  it  greatly  promotes  comfort.  If  there 
is  no  convenient  shed  or  out-building,  where  a  tub 
of  water  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  every  even¬ 
ing,  arrange  a  portion  of  the  barn  for  bathing. 
Take  a  washtub  with  two  or  three  pails  of  cold 
water,  a  large  sponge  or  piece  of  flannel,  and  a 
piece  of  Castile  soap.  Dash  a  few  6pongefuls  of 
water  over  the  whole  body,  then  wash  with  soap 
and  water,  rinse  off,  and  rub  dry  with  a  coarse 
towel.  This  is  a  part  of  the  daily  training  of  the 
professional  athlete,  as  it  hardens  the  muscles, 
induces  healthful  and  not  debilitating  perspiration, 
and  sound  restful  sleep.  Induce  the  hired  men  to 
bathe  every  night ;  they  will  work  all  the  better. 

Horses  should  have  every  attention  that  can  ease 
their  labors.  It  is  not  humane  to  turn  a  horse  that 
has  worked  all  day  in  the  reaper,  into  a  poor  pas¬ 
ture,  to  pick  his  feed  during  the  whole  night,  or 
lie  and  rest  with  a  half  filled  stomach.  (See  article 
on  clean  stables,  on  page  380).  If  horses  are  turned 
out  at  night,  they  should  first  be  well  fed.  Wash 
the  legs  with  carbolic  soap  suds.  Give  drink  fre¬ 
quently.  Fresh  cold  water  from  the  well,  is  highly 
injurious,  the  water  should  he  as  warm  as  the  air, 
and  a  handful  of  finely  ground  meal,  should  be 
stirred  in  each  drink. 

Cows  will  need  some  succulent  feed.  The  thin¬ 
nings  and  suckers  from  the  corn-field  will  supply 
this.  Let  a  boy  take  a  wheelbarrow  along  a  few 
rows,  and  gather  a  mess  of  fodder  every  afternoon. 

Sheep. — The  fly  which  produces  the  “  grub  in  the 
head,”  ( (Estrus  ovis),  will  trouble  the  flock.  The 
sheep,  when  that  is  present,  will  run  with  their 
heads  to  the  ground,  and  stamp  with  the  fore  feet. 
Rub  some  pine  tar  on  their  noses,  and  keep  it  fresh 
and  sticky.  Tar  is  a  good  tonic,  and  helps  sheep 
to  resist  other  parasites.  Keep  them  out  of  low 
wet  pastures,  which  produce  “rot.”  Milk  the 
udders  of  ewes  which  have  lost  their  lambs. 
See  that  the  lambs  have  fresh  tender  pasture. 
“  Roughness  ”  will  not  do  for  lambs. 

Hay. — Clover  and  orchard  grass  ought  to  have 
been  cut  before  this.  If  not  cut,  lose  no  time  in 
doing  it ;  every  day’s  delay  greatly  reduces  the 
value  of  the  hay.  Timothy  should  not  go  past  full 
blossom,  unless  to  be  left  for  seed.  Red-top  may 
be  cut  last  of  all.  If  there  are  a  few  loads  of  fine 
manure  on  hand,  they  will  be  of  great  use  upon 
the  freshly  mown  meadows. 

Cutting  Grain— Everything  should  be  fully  pre¬ 
pared  before  harvest  is  begun.  Wheat  and  rye 
that  is  left  until  dead  ripe,  may  be  thrashed  as  it  is 
cut.  It  is  best  to  cut  before  this  period  is  reached. 
When  the  grain  is  firm  hut  still  soft,  so  that  it  can 
be  pinched  in  two  with  the  thumb-nail,  it  is  in 
good  order  for  cutting,  and  will  not  shell  out.  Oats 
do  not  ripen  evenly,  and  may  be  cut  when  the 
largest  portion  of  the  crop  is  ripe.  Cut  as  much 
as  possible  when  the  dew  is  on,  to  prevent  shelling. 
Cut  barley  as  nearly  ripe  as  may  be.  The  conditions 
being  right,  it  is  safest  to  cut,  bind  and  shock  grain 
the  same  day.  If  a  sudden  shower  comes  up,  it  is 
soon  secured.  As  binding  and  shocking  must  be 
done,  no  time  is  lost  in  doing  it  at  once. 

Cultivating  Crops. — Corn  and  roots  must  not  be 
neglected.  Keep  the  ground  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds.  Nothing  helps  so  much  as  this  to  over¬ 
come  the  effects  of  dry  weather.  Cultivate  no  root 
crops  or  beans  while  the  soil  and  plants  are  wet. 

Colorado  Ibtato  Beetle. — Give  this  insect  no  rest. 
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Attend  to  this  matter  before  breakfast  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  if  Paris  Green  must  be  used,  sprinkle  it 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves,  (see  article  on  this 
subject  last  month,  on  page  236). 

Summer  Fallows. — As  soon  as  a  green  tinge  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  summer-fallow,  it  needs  attention.  Go 
over  it  with  the  harrow  or  the  cultivator.  The 
surface  should  never  be  allowed  to  crust  or  bake 
over  after  a  rain,  for  then  the  benefits  of  the  air 
and  moisture  are  lost.  Growing  weeds  on  a  fallow 
to  plow  under,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  green 
manure,  may  defeat  one  great  object  of  the  fallow. 
Some  weeds  ripen  their  seed  before  their  blossom¬ 
ing  is  suspected,  and  a  fresh  crop  of  weeds  is  thus 
sown  without  knowing  it.  Where  a  crop  of  clover 
has  been  plowed  in,  do  not  disturb  it  by  replowing. 
Work  the  soil  with  the  cultivator  or  a  Share’s  har¬ 
row,  or  horse-hoe,  and  mix  any  fine  manure  with 
the  surface  soil.  An  oat  or  barley  stubble  intend¬ 
ed  for  wheat,  should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  off,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  this  surface 
repeatedly  rolled,  harrowed,  or  cultivated,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  under  soil  from  becoming  hard,  and  will 
act  as  a  mulch.  Then  plow  immediately  before 
drilling  the  seed,  and  it  will  be  easier  and  better 
than  leaving  the  stubble  to  bake  and  harden. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  early  this  month,  and  if 
the  soil  is  good,  a  seeding  of  grass  and  clover,  will 
often  make  a  good  catch.  Rough  pieces  of  ground 
may  thus  be  re-seeded  economically.  One  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre  is  ample.  The  grey  buckwheat  is 
the  best  for  flour.  The  variety  known  as  Indian 
wheat  is  only  suitable  for  stock  feed,  and  scarcely 
fit  for  that,  where  better  varieties  may  be  grown. 

Forage  Crops. — Com  may  still  be  planted  for  fod¬ 
der.  Ruta  bagas  and  yellow  Aberdeen  turnips, 
should  be  sown  immediately.  White  turnips  may 
be  left  until  early  next  month.  Millet  or  Hungarian 
grass,  may  be  sown  now  for  a  crop  of  hay. 
Sorghum  thickly  sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  makes 
valuable  fodder  to  use  green,  but  it  is  hard  to 
cure.  200  lbs.  of  guano  or  blood  manure  per  acre, 
will  enable  late  fodder  crops  to  push  rapidly. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Summer  drouths  have  come  earlier  this  season  than 
Usual,  and  should  they  long  continue,  the  propsect 
of  good  crops  will  be  .small.  These  annual  drouths, 
and  the  means  of  modifying  them,  have  been 
much  discussed  of  late.  In  hilly  countries,  where 
living  springs  are  abundant,  water  may  be  easily 
turned  aside,  and  made  to  irrigate  the  crops ;  in 
level  sections,  drive  and  other  wells,  from  which 
the  water  is  raised  by  wind-mills,  and  various 
other  contrivances,  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and 
often  with  profit.  In  places  where  it  may  not  pay 
for  a  farmer  to  irrigate  his  crops,  the  gardener,  with 
his  few  acres  from  which  he  gets  large  returns, 
would  find  it  profitable,  especially  if  there  are 
springs  on  higher  ground  than  that  to  be  irrigated. 
However  dry  it  may  be,  weeds  will  grow  rapidly, 
and  constant  care  is  necessary  to  keep  them  down, 
and  the  crops  in  good  condition. 


Fruit  Garden, 

Strawberries. — After  the  plants  are  through  bear¬ 
ing  the  mulch  should  be  removed,  and  the  soil 
between  the  rows  stirred,  and  weeded,  and  ma¬ 
nured  ;  if  fine  manure  is  not  to  be  had,  apply  a 
good  dressing  of  ground  bone  or  other  fertilizer. 
If  new  beds  are  to  be  set,  let  enough  runners  grow 
to  furnish  plants,  and  remove  the  rest. 

Grape  Vines. — Tie  up  the  young  growth  before 
it  becomes  too  long,  and  gets  broken  by  the  wind  ; 
rub  off  all  useless  shoots  that  start.  For  mildew 
apply  sulphur  with  a  bellows  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Hand-pick  the  beetles  and  caterpillars  which 
infest  the  vines.  Make  layers  by  burying  the  shoots 
in  the  soil  when  they  become  firm  and  woody, 
allowing  the  upper  part  to  remain  uncovered. 

Raspberries. — As  soon  as  through  bearing,  cut  out 
the  old  canes  and  tie  up  the  new  growth.  Three 
or  four  new  canes  to  a  plant  are  enough. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  usually  throw  up  vigor¬ 


ous  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants ;  these,  if 
not  needed  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  should  be 
cut  out.  Use  powdered  white  hellebore  for  the 
worm  which  destroys  the  leaves. 

Blackberries. — The  new  growth  which  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  next  season,  should  be  tied  to  stakes, 
and  kept  in  proper  shape  by  pinching.  Do  not 
allow  the  stems  to  grow  over  five  feet  high,  and  the 
side  shoots  should  be  pinched  back  when  they  are 
18  inches  long.  Where  plants  appear  between  the 
rows,  dig  them  out  if  not  needed  for  new  plantings. 

Thinning  the  fruit  upon  dwarf  trees,  is  especially 
necessary,  as  they  are  liable  to  over-bear.  This 
should  be  done  soon  after  the  fruit  forms,  so  that 
the  nourishment  may  be  given  to  the  remaining 
fruit.  The  quality  of  pears  and  peaches  especially 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  this  treatment, 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

But  little  can  be  done  here  beyond  what  was 
suggested  in  the  notes  given  last  month.  Always 
refer  to  the  notes  of  the  previous  month,  as  things 
are  hinted  at  there,  which  are  just  as  applicable  at 
the  present  time,  and  are  often  more  conveniently 
attended  to  later  in  the  season. 

Marketing. — Crates,  boxes,  baskets,  and  barrels, 
should  be  provided  for  sending,  fruit  to  market. 
These  should  all  he  marked  with  the  owner’s  name'' 
and  address,  and  the  fruit  should  be  assorted  and 
packed,  that  the  dealers  may  know  that  it  is  first- 
class.  All  this  will  pay  in  the  end,  both  in  the 
increased  price  and  demand,  even  in  years  when 
fruit  is  abundant. 

Pruning  may  yet  be  done,  and  this  season  is  by 
many  regarded  as  the  bdst  for  cutting  out  large 
limbs,  as  the  wounds  heal  rapidly. 

Budding  is  usually  commenced  this  month,  but 
the  only  safe  rule  is  to  do  the  work  when  good, 
well-formed  buds  may  be  had,  and  the  bark  of  the 
stock  will  lift  easily. 

Slugs  which  so  disfigure  pear  and  other  trees, 
may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  with  powdered  lime. 

Insects. — For  destroying,  or  preventing  their  at¬ 
tacks,  see  notes  under  this  head  for  last  month. 

Grafts  often  grow  so  vigorously  that  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  being  broken  by  high  winds.  To 
prevent  this,  pinch  the  more  rapid  growing  shoots. 

Kitchen  Garden, 

Every  available  spot  in  the  garden  should  be 
occupied  with  something,  and  succession  crops 
must  be  planted,  if  a  constant  supply  of  vegetables 
is  wanted  for  market  or  family  use.  Oftentimes 
two  crops  may  be  planted  on  the  same  ground  to 
advantage,  as  lettuce  between  the  rows  of  cab¬ 
bages  ;  the  lettuce  will  be  off  in  time  to  allow  the 
cabbage  all  the  room  needed  ;  or  horse-radish  may 
be  put  in  among  early  cabbages,  to  grow  after  they 
are  off.  If  enough  manure  is  supplied  for  both 
crops,  this  is  found  to  be  profitable  practice. 

Beans. — When  pole  beans  reach  the  top  of  the 
poles,  they  should  be  pinched.  Bush  sorts  may  be 
planted  yet,  and  produce  a  good  crop.  Ground 
where  early  beans  have  been,  may  De  planted  with 
quick-growing  crops. 

Beets. — Thin  those  already  needing  it,  and  plant 
early  sorts  for  late  use. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.— Transplant  for  late 
crops  this  month,  using  only  the  most  vigorous 
plants.  There  are  many  spots  around  every  garden, 
where  a  few  cabbages  can  be  grown,  and  all  such 
places  should  be  occupied.  If  transplanting  must 
be  done  during  dry  weather,  the  roots  should  be 
placed  in  a  thin  mud  for  a  few  minutes,  until  they 
are  well  coated  with  it ;  this  requires  but  little 
time,  and  often  saves  many  plants"."  Hoe  establish¬ 
ed  plants  as  often  as  possible. 

Carrots. — Thin  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  keep  the  rows  clear  of  weeds  until  the 
tops  cover  the  ground  and  prevent  working.  Those 
which  throw  up  a  flower-stalk  should  be  pulled  out. 

Celery  need  not  be  planted  out  before  the  middle 
or  end  of  July,  and  if  the  plants  become  well 


established,  then  they  will  grow  rapidly  when  the 
weather  becomes  cooler.  Market-growers  always 
plant  on  level  ground,  and  not  in  trenches,  as  the 
first  is  much  the  easier  way.  The  dwarf  or  smaller 
growing  kinds,  are  best  for  family  use,  but  the 
larger  growing  sell  best  in  most  markets. 

Com. — Sow  a  few  rows  of  the  early  sorts  this 
month,  so  as  to  have  some  for  late  picking.  As 
fast  as  the  early  sorts  are  exhausted,  the  stalks 
should  be  cut,  and  either  fed  to  cattle  fresh,  or 
cured  for  winter  fodder. 

Cucumbers. — If  pickles  are  needed,  plant  now  in 
well  manured  hills  4  feet  apart  each  way.  Where 
pickles  are  raised  for  the  New  York  market,  they 
must  be  sent  in  green,  as  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
those  put  down  in  salt  to  the  pickle  dealers,  each 
company  having  its  own  way  of  salting,  which  is 
kept  secret.  Save  the  earliest  and  finest  formed 
for  seed  ;  careful  selection  of  seed  for  a  few  years 
will  produce  a  desirable  strain. 

Egg-plants  require  a  great  degree  of  heat  in  order 
to  grow  rapidly,  and  if  liquid  manure  is  given  oc¬ 
casionally,  it  will  be  a  great  help.  Place  hay  or 
straw  around  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground. 

Endive. — Sow  for  a  late  crop  of  salad  now. 

Herbs  are  usually  grown  on  land  which  has  al¬ 
ready  borne  one  crop  during  the  season.  When  a 
damp  day  occurs  the  young  plants  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  seed-bed  to  a  rich  spot  prepared 
for  them.  Thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  sage,  and  sum¬ 
mer  savory  are  the  sorts  commonly  grown. 

Leeks. — Thin  out  the  plants  to  5  or  6  inches  in  the 
rows,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  transplant  the  thin¬ 
nings  to  the  same  distance. 

Lettuce. — Set  out  plants  in  a  cool  shady  spot. 

Melons. — Cultivate  the  ground  as  long  as  it  can 
be  done  with  safety  to  the  plants ;  afterwards  hand- 
pull  the  weeds  as  they  appear  above  the  vines.  Re¬ 
move  all  fruit  not  likely  to  ripen. 

Onions  when  sold  green  in  the  market  are  made 
into  neat  bunches  with  the  tops  on,  and  bring  a 
higher  price  than  when  loose  and  cut  short.  Keep 
the  late  crop  free  from  weeds. 

Rhubarb. — As  soon  as  fruit  becomes  plenty, 
the  plants  should  have  a  rest.  Keep  the  flower- 
stalks  cut,  and  give  a  dressing  of  manure. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Keep  free  from  weeds,  and  move 
the  vines  every  week  to  keep  them  from  rooting. 

Turnips. — Thin  and  weed  the  late  plantings  until 
the  tops  cover  the  ground. 

Tomatoes. — Tie  up  to  stakes  or  trellises  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  the  ground.  Cut  out  the  weak 
shoots  and  pinch  back  strong  growing  ones.  Des¬ 
troy  the  large  green  caterpillar  or  “worm,”  as  it 
eats  both  plant  and  young  fruit. 

- -» - 

Flower  LJarslem  Lawn. 

In  order  to  have  a  fine  garden  and  lawn,  every¬ 
thing  must  be  kept  neat  and  in  order,  and  to  do 
this  requires  time  and  care,  and  to  be  done  well 
must  be  a  labor  of  love. 

Lawn. — This  must  be  mowed  every  week  if  the 
weather  is  moist  and  favorable  to  growth  ;  during 
dry  seasons  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  is 
enough.  Dig  or  pull  out  all  perennial  weeds  by  the 
roots,  the  annual  ones  can  be  killed  by  mowing 
often  enough  to  prevent  seeding. 

Bedding  Plants  will  grow  luxuriantly  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Plants  grown 
for  their  foliage  alone  will  often  show  flower- 
stalks  ;  these  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Seeds.— Gather  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and  sow  the 
perennial  sorts  in  shallow  boxes  placed  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  spot  for  watering  and  shading  during  dry 
times.  Label  as  soon  as  gathered,  otherwise  it  will 
be  difficult  to  determine  them. 

Walks. — Gravel  walks  and  drives  require  water¬ 
ing  and  rolling  during  dry  times,  in  order  to  keep 
them  hard  and  smooth.  Sifted  coal-ashes  mixed 
with  coarse  sand,  with  a  little  loam,  make  good 
walks ;  their  use  in  this  manner  helps  to  get  rid  of 
the  ashes ;  the  coarser  portions  or  cinders  make 
good  foundations  for  walks. 
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tireeiahonase  and  Window  Plants. 

It  will  be  quite  difficult  to  keep  the  greenhouse 
cool  during  these  hot  days,  unless  a  shading  of 
some  kind  is  used.  A  screen  of  thin  muslin  may 
be  arranged  upon  the  outside,  or  the  glass  white¬ 
washed.  Whitewash  is  the  least  trouble ;  the 
fall  rains  will  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  lime 
by  the  time  more  sun  is  needed.  Sprinkling  the 
walks  and  floor  during  the  day  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  temperature.  Fumigate  the  plants  with 
tobacco  smoke  once  or  twice  a  week  to  kill  the 
“  green-fly,”  and  shut  up  the  ventilators  once  a 
week  and  give  the  plants  a  thorough  showering  to 
destroy  the  red-spider  ;  this  should  be  done  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Prepare  soil  and  pots  for  use  in  the 
fall,  and  get  everything  needed  in  readiness  for  the 
winter.  Where  much  sphagnum  moss  is  used,  this 
or  next  month  is  a  good  time  to  gather  a  stock,  as 
the  swamps  are  usually  quite  dry  at  this  season. 
- - ■ 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


in  fair  demand,  and  held  with  firmness. ..  .Hay  and 

Straw,  more  salable  at  current  quotations . Hops, 

lower  and  dull  ...Petroleum  and  Naval  stores,  less  in¬ 
quired  for  at  easier  prices _ Seeds,  neglected  and  almost 

nominal  as  to  value ....  Ocean  freights  decidedly  firmer, 
with  Grain,  Flour,  and  Provision  room  most  wanted. 
Flour  by  sail  and  steam  to  London,  2s.  4*4d.  per  bbl. ; 
Grain  by  sail,  to  do.,  8%“  @  8,%d-  per  bushel ;  Grain  by 
steam  to  Liverpool,  8>£d.,  and  by  sail,  to  do.,  7d.  per 
bushel.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders,  6s.  (a)  6s.  3d.; 
for  Penarth  Roads,  and  orders,  5s.  9d. ;  for  the  Continent, 
6s.  (a)  6s.  3d.  per  quarter. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  June  12th,  1875, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TUANS  ACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKET'S. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  cl’s  this  m'tli2G7,0  0  3,315,000  2,601,000  37,000  161,000  916,000 

26  d’s  last  m’tli264,228  817,000  1,623,000  33,000  239,000  561,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  this  m’tli381,000  4,102,000  2,817,000  61,000  151,000  1,363,000 

26  d’s  last  m’tli  356,000  1,921,000  2,700,000  64,500  138,000  1,814,000 

ti.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1875  ..267,000  3,315,000  2,104,000  37,000  161,000  716,000 

26  days  1874.. 359„000  5,819,000  1,915,000  167,000  58,000  753,000 
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Current  Wholesale  Prices 
May  13. 

Price  of  Gold .  115  1-2 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  85  @  6  10 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  00 

Extra  Western . 5  20 

Extra  Genesee .  5  50 

Superfine  Western .  4  85 

Rye  Flour  .  4  35 

Corn-Meal .  4  00 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  140 
All  kinds  of  Reel  and  Amber.  1  15 

Corn— Yellow  . . 

Mixed . 

“White . 

Oats—  W  estern . 

State  . 

Kye  .  . 

Barley  . . 

Hay— Bale,  #  100  fts  . 

Straw,  ft  100  fts . 

Cotton— Middlings,  $  lb  . . . 

Hops— Crop  of  1874,  #  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  1ft  tt> 

Seed— Clover,  #  lb  . . 

Timothy.  #  bushel . 

Flax,  ft  bushel .  .  2  00 

Sugar— Refi’g&  Grocery  #  ft 

Molasses.  Cuba.  #gal . . 

New  Orleans,  ft  gal  . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„ # Eb. 

Seed  Leaf,  V  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  $  B 

Domestic,  pulled,  V  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  #  n>  . 

OlL-C ak  E  —V  ton . .  44  50 

Pork— Mess,  #  barrel . 

Prime  Mess,  if*  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  #  ft 

Butter— State,  #  lb . 

Western,  ip  n>  . 

Cheese..  .  . 

Beans— ip  bushel .  1  50 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ¥  bu 
Eggs— Fresh,  #  dozen 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— if*  lb . 

Geese,  9  pair . . 

Ducks,  #  pair . 

Pigeons,  #  pair . . 

Plover,  #  dozen .  1  25 

Snipe,  per  dozen . 

Turnips  #  bbl . 

Cabs  ages — if*  bbl . 

Onions—"#  bbl . 

Onions,  new  Bermuda,  crate  1  00 

Potatoes—#  bbl .  2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes—#  bbl .  3  00 

Broom-corn .  9  @  15  8  @  14% 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches....  —  @  —  6  75  @  7  50 

Luttijce,  per  bbl  . —  @  —  2  00  @  7  00 

Potatoes,  new  Bermuda, bbl  7  50  @  —  1  75  @  3  50 

Asparagus, #doz. bunches..  2  00  @  5  00  1  25  @2  25 

Radishes,  #  100  bunches .  1  00  @  —  75  @  I  00 

Strawberries,  #  quart .  25  @  40  3  @  15 

Apples—#  barrel .  1  00  @  2  50  75  @  2  25 

Cranberries—#  box .  —  @  —  1  00  @  2  00 

Green  Peas.  #  bbl .  —  @  —  3  00  @  5  00 

Tomatoes,  #  crate .  80@100  —  @  — 

Spinach.  #  bbl .  4  00  @  4  50  75  @  1  50 

String  Beans,  per  hf.  bbl. ..  —  &  —  3  50  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  per  bush.  box..  —  @  —  2  00  @  6  00 

Gold  has  been  up  to  117K,  and  down  to  115%,  closing 

June  12th  at  116%,  as  against  115.%  on  May  12th . 

With  more  liberal  arrivals,  and  considerable  pressure  to 
realize  on  receipts  promptly,  Breadstufl's  have  been 
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depressed  and  generally  quoted  lower,  leading  to  more 
activity  in  the  dealings,  which,  in  low  grade  Flour,  Spring 
Wheat,  and  mixed  Western  Corn,  have  been  largely  on 
export  account.  Toward  the  close,  Flour,  Wheat,  and 
Corn  closed  stronger,  on  less  extensive  offerings  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  prompt  and  forward  delivery.  Rye,  heavy  and 
irregular.  Oats,  in  less  request,  and  tending  downward. 
Barley,  wholly  nominal  in  the  absence  of  stock.  Barley 

Malt  wanted  at  full  rates . Provisions  have  declined 

materially,  and  iiave  been  less  sought  after.  The  specu¬ 
lative  business  in  Pork  and  Lard  lias  been  on  a  restrict¬ 
ed  scale ....  Cotton  has  also  been  quoted  cheaper,  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  unfavorable  Liverpool  advices,  and  the  more 
encouraging  crop  reports.  Demand,  fairly  active,  at  the 
reduced  figures,  mainly  for  forward  delivery. . .  .Woo!  has 
been  in  less  request,  and  quoted  weak  in  price,  under 
the  increasing  offerings  of  new  clip. . .  .Tobacco  has  been 


Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1875.  381,000  4,102,000  2,817,000  61,000  151,000  1,363,000 

26  days  1874.  .237,000  4,107,000  2,312,000  89,000  104,000  1,416,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.,  bush.  lmsh.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
June  7,  1875..  668,456  1,304,404  27,678  1,163  546,157  267.085 

May  11, 1875..  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16.537  545,209  229,655 

Jan.  11,1875. .3,675,122  1,019,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,647 

Nov.  9,  1874.. 3,680, 141  1,727,510  19.123  117,185  794,722  135,882 

June  8,  1875..  383,169  116,651  68.1S8  1,573  323,343  74,669 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

1875..  781. 328  6,989.117  5,515,451  97,487  165  51,990  213,582 

1874..  957. 783  15,083,546  7,021,960  443,193  100  57,585  236,916 

1873..  526.562  3,241,919  5,398,449  20,823  16,526  13,646  38,200 

1872..  363. 380  3,242,961  6.966,769  252,624  22,658  15,178  - 

1871  874.090  6,153,722  3,200,632  34,919  88,848  14,889  - 

1870..  727. 097  5,435,282  130,519  36,595  9,378  - 

1869.  .420,294  3,802,539  1,328,869  -  -  40,401  - 

1863.  .403,556  2,580,805  3,559,097  158,093  39,008  - 

New  York  Livc-Kiock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

WEEK  ENDING  Beeves.  Cotos.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Toi’l. 


May  17 .  6.052  73  3,963  16,901  30,133  57,122 

May  24 .  8,426  59  4,670  14,821  29,453  57,429 

May  31  .  8,031  54  5,057  17,405  25,238  55,785 

June  7 . 9,970  120  4,441  23,422  26.856  64.809 

June  14  .  8,817  73  4,205  20,289  26,918  60,302 


Total  for  5  Weeks.  .41.296  379  22,336  97,838  138,598  295,447 

do. for prevA  IFeeAs36,94S  423  12,008  75,855  124,528  249,762 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  8,259  76  4,467  18,567  27,749 

do.  do.  last  Month...  9,237  106  3,0.i2  18,961  31,132 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month..  8,040  127  1,159  18,142  23,950 

Beeves.— The  past  month  has  been  a  good  time  for 
sellers.  Opening  with  light  receipts,  the  market  was  ad¬ 
vanced  }c.  on  extra,  and  }c.  on  the  average,  and  although 
the  advance  was  resisted  by  buyers,  who  held  off  the  next 
week  and  gained  an  advantage  of  }c.,  this  was  soon  lost, 
and  with  a  strong  market  the  largest  receipts  for  some 
time  were  moved  off  at  a  gain  of  }c.,  which  was  held.  In 
the  West  the  same  active  feeling  was  experienced  as 
here,  and  the  Live-Stock  Reporter  became  jubilant  over 
the  improved  demand  and  higher  prices.  One  year  ago 
No.  1  spring  wheat  was  30c.  a  bushel  higher  than  now, 
and  the  average  of  the  stock  market  then  was  }c.  per  lb. 
lower  than  it  is  to-day.  Graziers  have  thus  the  better  of 
of  the  grain  grower  just  now.  As  we  close  the  market 
is  active  and  firm,  with  sales  of  extra  beeves  at  13} @  14c., 
to  dress  58  lbs. ;  good  native  steers  at  11  @  13}c.,  to  dress 
56  to  58  lbs.  Texans  brought  7}  @  ll}c.,  on  5-1  to  56  lbs., 
and  Stockers,  to  dress  55  lbs.,  sold  for  9c.  per  lb. 


The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

May  17 . 

.  9  @13%c. 

11  @12  c. 

11  %c. 

May  24 . 

.  9  @13%c. 

11%@11%C. 

11%C. 

May  31 . 

.  9  @13%c. 

11%@12  c. 

ll%c. 

June  7 . 

.  8%@14  c. 

113f@12%c. 

12  c. 

June  14 . 

..  7%@14  e. 

11%@12%C. 

12  c. 

Milch  Coivs.— The  demand  for  cows  has  been  light 
all  through  the  month.  Prices  have  been  fair  at  from 
$50  to  $80  on  the  average.  One  fine  cow  and  calf  brought 
$95.  With  a  dull  market,  prices  are  steady  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $55  to  $70  for  fair  to  choice,  extra  cows  bring 

$90,  calf  included _ Calves.— A  fair  busiuesshas  been 

done  in  veals  at  uneven  prices.  The  market  has  fallen 
off  }c.  one  week  to  gain  it  hack  the  next.  At  the  close 
of  our  report  prime  veals  were  selling  for  7c.  @  8c. 

lb,  and  buttermilk  calves  at  5c.  @  6c.  lb _ Sheep.— 

The  market  for  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  unsteady. 
Opening  at  the  commencement  of  onr  report,  strong  with 
an  advance  of  }c.  <[j?  lb,  it  became  weak  and  lower,  and 
closes  dull  with  prices  for  unshorn  sheep  6}c.  ®  6}c.,  and 
for  clipped  5}c.  @  6c.  1b.  Lambs  sold  for  Oc.  @  10c. 

for  Kentucky,  and  9}c.  for  Virginia  weighing 49  to  50  lb. 
per  head.  Jersey  lambs  55  lb,  per  head  brought  13c.  per 

lb . Swine.— Hogs  have  been  dull,  but  steady  during 

the  past  month.  No  live  hogs  have  been  offered,  and  as 
we  close,  city  dressed  sell  for  9}c.  @  9tc,  per  lb. 
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A  $50,000  VOYAGE 

For 

000 
OOO 

AT  LEAST 

1,000,000  PEOPLE 


oo  would  have  it,  if  they  knew  what  it  is. 
oo  The  Publishers  wish  to  strongly  tempt  oo 
oo  them  to  look  into  its  merits,  and  ascer-  oo 
°°  tain  for  themselves,  whether  or  no  it  ™ 
oo  is  worth  taking  regularly  thereafter ;  °° 

gjp  Therefore  :M 

jUJIthey  offer  to  send  this  Journal  “owjjgj 
[Eiptrial  ”  from  July  1st  to  the  end  otjgj 
m"tliis  year,  (six  months), 

IKT  POSTAGE  PAID, 

Hr  For  only  75  Cents. 

°o  This  unusual  offer  only  open  to  Aug.  10.  °° 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO oooooooooooooooooooooo 
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full 


°°  Trial  Trip  Subscriber  will  get  the 
££  benefit  of  all  the  expense,  beautiful  En- 
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Yes,  and 

S  MOKE  TOO  ! 

°°  Every  Trial  Trip  Subscriber,  who  sends  75  °° 
00  cents  for  the  American  Agriculturist  for  six  00 

OO  00 

00  months,  as  above,  may  also  select  one  of  the  00 
18 E JlUT B  F  8  Jib  GHKOHOS  offer-  °° 
£°  ed  on  page  252,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  him  °o 
00  JVee,  as  there  offered,  (on  forwarding  the  00 


small  sum  named 
and  delivery.) 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  u'e  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elseivhere. 


Remitting'  Jloitey :  —  4'hecks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  :  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Offlce  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

N.B.-Tlte  TYevr  Postage  Law. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  t!se  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  187-j,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

lloinntl  Copies  of  Tolmtie  Thirty- 
three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

“  Science  Applied  to  Farming,” 

on  page  254,  gives  some  useful  and  important  hints  on 
the  value  of  several  kinds  of  feed. 

Our  “National  BAZAAR”  this 
month,  contains  the  usual  assortment  of  good  things,  ad¬ 
vertised  by  trustworthy  men.  It  will  always  pay  any  one 
to  look  all  through  the  advertisements,  and  see  what  is 
offered,  by  whom,  at  what  price,  etc.  Many  a  man  has 
got  a  valuable  new  idea  from  seeing  what  others  say 
about  business  matters,  which  has  started  his  own 
thoughts  in  a  profitable  direction.  When  writing  to  any 
of  our  advertisers,  for  information,  catalogues,  etc.,  or 
Bending  orders  to  them,  please  let  them  know  that  you 
belong  to  the  great  Agriculturist  family,  and  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  and  will  receive  good  treatment.  Our  advertisers 
know  that  we  carefully  exclude  any  one  who  does  not 
promptly  perform  what  he  promises  in  his  advertisement. 

Fruit  and  Frodtaee,  may  be  consigned 
for  sale  to  Messrs.  Meyers  &  Alley,  83  Murray  Street, 
with  confidence  in  having  them  qnickly  and  well  sold, 
and  honest  returns  made  at  a  reasonable  commission. 

A  Summer  Resort,  Quiet,  Home-like, 
Healthful,  with  charming  surroundings  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  at  reasonable  rates,  can  be  found  by  address¬ 
ing  “Maplewood,"  Ellenvilie,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  in¬ 
quiring  at  No.  2  Exchange  Place,  (Room  6,)  N.  Y.  City, 
between  9  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 

Potato  Bug' — Paras  ftreen. — F.  W. 

Devoe  &  Co.,  115  &  117  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  circular 
giving  an  article  from  the  Report  of  the  Mich.  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  onr  friend  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  on  the  use  of 
Paris  Green.  Devoe  &  Co.  claim  that  they  make  only 
pure  Paris  Green.  There  is  a  plenty  of  the  adulterated 
article  to  be  had. 

Amei'icaia  Veterinary  College.— 

This  college,  recently  incorporated,  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  former  Faculty  and  Medical  officers  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Prof.  A.  Liautard 
is  Dean  of  the  faculty,  and  Dr.  A.  Large  is  the  professor 
of  veterinary  practice.  Under  the  direction  of  experi¬ 
enced  professors  this  college  offers  a  good  opportunity 
for  students  who  desire  a  veterinary  education.  The 
session  commences  in  October.  The  fees  are  $135.  Cir¬ 
culars  may  he  obtained  of  Dr.  A.  Liautard,  at  the  college, 
141  West  54th  st.,  New  York. 

Professor  Turned.  Farmer. — Profes¬ 
sor  N.  entered  our  office  the  other  day.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black,  not  of  the  newest  fashion,  but  highly 
respectable,  with  white  cravat,  polished  boots,  and  withal 
smoothly  shaved.  We  had  known  him  for  a  score  of 
years,  first  as  a  professor  iu  a  Biblical  Institute,  then  as 


a  writer  in  church  periodicals,  and  lastly  as  United  States 
Consul  at  one  of  the  inland  cities  of  Germany.  But  his 
consulate  ceased  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
We  presumed,  of  course,  that  he  had  resumed  his  old 
occupation  of  teaching,  or  that  he  had  settled  down  as  a 
writer,  for  which  lie  possesses  rare  quaities,  when  in 
course  of  conversation  be  announced  himself  a  farmer. 
Had  actually  exchanged  the  professor’s  chair  for  the 
plow,  and  dropped  his  pen  for  the  boo.  Our  astonish¬ 
ment  was  freely  expressed.  We  said  to  him.  “Why, 
Professor,  some  people  say  that  a  man  cannot  live  by 
farming,  even  if  raised  to  the  business,  Low  then  do  you 
expect  to  succeed,  who  are  without  experience  ?" — “  Oh,” 
he  replied,  “  men  cannot  live  if  they  depend  on  others  to 
do  their  work,  but  it  hasn’t  cost  me  over  seven  dollars 
all  this  spring.  I  have  done  my  own  plowing,  planting, 
and  chores,  and  as  I  must  starve  unless  I  work,  I  con¬ 
clude  to  work  so  as  not  to  starve.”  — Our  friend  looks 
healthy,  cheerful,  and  gritty.  Perhaps  here  is  a  lesson 
for  seedy  merchants  and  hankers  who  are  troubled  be¬ 
yond  measure  for  simple  support  in  these  hard  times. 
Let  them  go  to  mother  earth  with  Queen  Esther’s  reso¬ 
lution,  "  If  I  perish,  I  perish.”  C.  C.  N. 

IS ;«  Halo  CJuasit. — A  brief  account  of  this 
mischievous  insect,  is  given  on  page  262,  in  which,  by 
the  dropping  of  a  single  letter,  the  scientific  name  of  the 
insect  is  spelled  incorrectly.  It  should  be  simidium,  and 
not  simulum,  as  it  stands  there. 

Frodiace  Comuaissiou — Removal. — 

The  old  house  of  W.  A.  Covert  &  Co.,'  has  taken  up  new 
quarters  at  112  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

WesnsEi  of  LJeon-g-e  S.  Parsons. — Mr. 

Parsons  was  well  known  to  those  dealers  in  and  purchas¬ 
ers  of  agricultural  implements,  as  lie  was  for  many  years 
with  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  and  more  recently  with  Carr  & 
Hobson,  of  New  York.  He  died  on  June  1st,  of  Brights 
disease,  and  though  only  2S  years  of  age,  was  a  well 
known  and  popular  member  of  the  trade. 

LJunno. — “  M.”  Jersey  City.  Plants  with  deli¬ 
cate  foliage  will  he  very  apt  to  he  injured,  if  guano  is 
dusted  upon  their  leaves. 

1^“  Don’t  fail  to  read  about  the 

Wonderful  Menagerie, 

On  Page  283. 

THe  Colorado  S’otato  Beetle  has 

put  in  its  appearance,  and  has  now  reached  salt  water. 
Some  of  the  potato  growing  counties  of  New  Jersey  are 
badly  infested,  and  they  are  equally  numerous  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  southward.  Last  fall  wo  gave  warning  that 
they  were  near  the  coast,  and  have  this  year  given  timely 
notice.  Knowing  that  they  were  to  he  expected,  the 
writer  began  to  examine  his  potatoes  as  soon  as  they 
were  fairly  up,  and  in  the  last  week  in  May  a  few  hugs 
were  found.  Examination  was  daily  made  of  the  vines, 
and  a  few  hundred  in  all  collected,  and  what  few  eggs 
were  found  destroyed.  If  the  first  ones  which  come  from 
their  winter  quarters  in  the  ground,  are  allowed  to  breed, 
then  the  case  becomes  serious,  hut  having,  while  the 
plants  were  small,  and  the  beetles  easily  seen,  disposed 
of  the  first  brood,  we  hope  to  keep  them  in  check,  though 
no  doubt  some  will  come  in  from  other  places,  and  it 
will  not  do  to  omit  frequent  examination.  Those  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  allow  the  insects  to  get 
the  mastery,  must  resort  at  once  to  Paris  Green.  Full 
particulars  as  to  its  application,  are  given  in  June,  page 
226.  Every  day  of  delay  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 
If  the  bugs  are  few,  pick  by  hand,  and  destroy  the  eggs, 
which  will  he  found  in  little  orange-colored  clusters  on 
the  leaves.  If  too  many  to  pick,  then  use  Paris  Green, 
observing  all  the  precautions  given  in  the  article  referred 
to.  Keep  up  the  watch  ;  if  no  hugs  are  found  now,  they 
are  liable  to  come  at  any  time  during  the  summer,  and 
success  depends  greatly  on  beginning  in  time. 

Tlae  2*e»cla  Crop. — The  peach  trees  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  were,  as  usual,  all  badly  injured 
by  the  severe  winter.  Again  in  spring,  that  frost  came 
and  killed  all  the  buds,  as  it  is  bound  to  do  every  year. 
Very  likely  the  convenient  peach  hug  will  he  along  at  the 
proper  time,  it  came  last  year  and  was  very  destructive- 
in  the  newspapers  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
it  from  the  best  sources,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  June 
the  prospects  were  that  the  crop  will  he  the  greatest  ever 
known  in  the  great  peach  counties  of  Del.  and  Md. 

Ag-rieaaitural  College.— “  A  Correspon¬ 
dent,”  who  gives  no  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  not  even 
his  stale,  dates  his  letter  May  31st,  and  asks  us  to  reply 


in  June.  We  don’t  know  who  this  youth  is,  or  where 
he  lives,  but  he  needs  many  things  more  than  he  does  an 
Agricultural  College.  He  should  learn  to  spell,  and 
should  know  that  every  third  word  does  not  begin  witli  a 
capital  letter.  Asking  if  students  “are  Learned  to  plow 
Good,”  shows  that  he  has  not  done  with  the  common 
school.  He  should  learn  that  it  is  impolite  to  write  to 
any  one  without  giving  his  name,  and  that  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  give  town  and  state.  Take  onr  advice,  young 
man,  and  get  a  decent  common-school  education  before 
you  think  of  anything  beyond. 

SFAEFRY  EaaJMB  tr«S.— The  letters  we 
receive  thanking  us  for  giving  warning  against  certain 
schemes,  and  thus  saving  the  writers  from  fraud,  are  so 
numerous  that  we  are  sure  that  these  exposures  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  readers.  But  thisisonly  one 
side  of  the  matter,  certain  other  letters  make  us  feel  that 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  which,  do  what  we  may,  we 
cannot  help,  and  their  letters  are  quite  as  discouraging 
as  the  others  are  the  reverse.  It  seems  very  strange  when 
we  have  exposed  a  scheme  month  after  month,  and 
warned  our  readers  against  it  in  the  plainest  language, 
to  receive  a  letter  taking  up  the  subject  afresh  and  ask¬ 
ing  the  very  queries  we  have  already  answered.  Then 
again,  if  there  is  anything  that  we  have  tried  to  state 
clearly,  and  enforce  by  repetition,  it  is  the  fact  that  we 
regard  all  advertising  doctors  as  useless  or  dangerous, 
and  have  stated  that  we  make  no  exceptions  to  this— yet 
more  of  the  time  of  one  man  than  we  can  spare  is  taken 
up  in  answering  letters  from  all  over  the  country,  asking 
if  we  know  anything  about  this  or  that  advertising  doc¬ 
tor,  or  if  such  a  one  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  These  inquiries  come  so  often  that  we  sometimes 
wonder  if  these  people  read  what  is  written.  While  we 
are  willing  to  aid  our  readers  with  advice'upon  schemes 
not  already  treated  of  in  this  column,  we  beg  of  them  not 
to  ask  about  matters  already  disposed  of.  We  have  no 
information  held  hack,  and  cannot  add  to  what  has  been 
said,  and  it  is  too  great  a  tax  upon  our  time  to  repeat  in 
a  private  letter  what  has  already  been  published  for  the 
general  good.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  several 
letters  now  before  ns  which  the  writers  need  not  haoe 
written  had  they  looked  over  the  humbngarticles  for  the 
past  few  months.  Some  of  these  letters  are  inquiries 

ABOUT  W ALL-STREET  BROKERS, 

and  we  have  already  given  abundant  warning  in  this 
matter.  As  had  a  name  aa  the  street  has,  there  are  men 
in  it  of  the  highest  integrity  who  advertise  their  legiti¬ 
mate  business,  so  we  cannot  say  that  all  Wall-street  bro¬ 
kers  are  frauds.  But  where  you  find  those  calling  them¬ 
selves  brokers,  advertising  in  obscure  country  papers, 
setting  forth  the  hope  of  immediate  great  returns  for 
small  investments,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  such 
are  of  the  kind  known  as  “curbstone  brokers,”  who 
have  no  standing  at  the  regular  hoard,  hut  belong  to  that 
class  of  “  shysters  ”  who  give  the  street  its  had  name.  It 
i3  safe  to  say,  in  every  case  and  all  the  time,  one  who 
is  not  familiar  with  stock  operations  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  street  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 
“  Never  play  at  a  game  you  do  not  understand.” 

HEAVY  LOSSES  IN  EVERY  COMMUNITY 

annually  result  from  small  frauds  which  the  people  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  if  they  do  not  encourage  ;  the  small  losses  in 
each  family  every  year  are  in  the  aggregate  very  large. 
Some  storekeepers  designedly  cheat,  while  many  others 
are  careless,  and  those  who  buy  their  supplies  at  retail, 
not  only  pay  a  larger  price  for  a  given  weight  or  measure, 
hut  they  often  do  not  get  the  weight  they  pay  for.  In 
cities  weights  and  measures  are,  or  should  be,  annually 
examined  and  sealed  ;  this,  while  it  prevents  much  unin¬ 
tentional  false  dealing,  does  hut  little  to  avoid  actual 
fraud ;  hut  in  the  country  the  buyer  has  not  even  thiB 
protection.  Those  who  have  never  given  attention  to 
the  matter  would  he  astonished  to  find  how  few  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  are  really  accurate.  Every  family 
should  have  correct  scales  and  weights,  and  re-weigh 
each  article  in  the  package  as  it  is  brought  home,  if 
found  short-weight,  return  it  immediately,  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  trouble,  and  ask  that  it  be  made  right.  As 
soon  as  it  is  understood  that  you  intend  to  have  what 
you  pay  for,  there  will  he  little  trouble  in  future.  Some 
may  say  that 

“IT  LOOKS  SO  SMALL  AND  MEAN 

to  make  a  fuss  about  an  ounce  of  coffee  or  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.”  It  is  not  mean,  hut  just.  For  example, 
you  agree  to  pay  35c.  for  a  pound  of  coffee,  and  law  and 
custom  decide  that  you  are  entitled  to  16  avoirdupois 
ounces.  If  you  get  hut  15  ounces,  itis  your  duty  to  show 
the  dealer,  if  he  is  honest,  that  his  scales  are  inaccurate, 
and  that  lie  is  unconsciously  defrauding  his  customers ; 
if  the  short  weight  is  intentional,  the  dealer  should  be 
exposed.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  it  mean  to  insist  on 
full  weight,  try  the  other  side  of  the  case  and  give  32c, 
instead  of  35c.,  the  agreed  price  of  the  coffee,  and  sec  if 
the  seller  will  think  it  “  mean  ”  to  ask  for  the  other 
three  cents.  Not  only  in  articles  that  are  sold  by  weight 
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and  measure,  but  in  various  put-up  articles  is  there  great 
fraud.  So  bad  has  this  matter  of  short  weights  become 
in  articles  put  up  in  cans,  such  as  tomatoes,  fruits,  etc., 
that  the  dealers  have  had  a  meeting  to  agree  upon  uni¬ 
formity  in  packages.  Three  pound  cans  of  tomatoes  sel¬ 
dom  weigh  more  than  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  unless 
carefully  examined,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  not 
noticed.  Purchasers  are  partly  to  blame  for  this,  as  they 
buy  what  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  without  weighing. 
The  whole  business  of  retailing  is  full  of  small  frauds, 
which  all  honest  dealers  will  be  glad  to  abolish,  but  the 
reform  must  begin  with  the  purchasers,  who  should  in¬ 
sist  in  getting  just  what  they  pay  for,  and  if  makers  or 
putters-up  of  any  articles  in  cans,  bottles,  or  parcels  give 

short  weight,  don't  buy  their  goods _ A  friend  sends  us 

a  lot  of  advertisements  cut  from  a  paper  in  Ohio  and 
asks :  “  How  can 

A  RESPECTABLE  PAPER 

print  such  things  ?  ” — We  really  do  not  know,  and  advise 
our  inquiring  friend  to  ask  the  paper  that  does  it.  Still 
what  can  be  expected  of  an  ordinary  secular  paper  when 
the  Independent,  which  professes  to  be  a  religious  jour¬ 
nal,  not  only  admits  quackery  into  its  columns,  but 
writes  editorials  in  defence  of  it. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

seem  to  be  very  quiet.  A  postmaster  in  Kentucky  sends 
us  the  circular  of  one  Dr.  Van  Meter,  and  asks  us  what 
we  think  about  it.  We  think  it  about  as  fine  a  specimen 
of  vanity  and  quackery  as  we  have  lately  seen.  Hq  has 
a  map  showing  his  route  of  travel,  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  certain  “  elders,”  he  promises  great  things 
and  will  no  doubt  carry  off  from  the  places  down  upon 
his  map  more  money  in  the  one  or  two  days  he  will  stop 
lit  them,  than  the  well  educated,  thoroughly  competent 
physicians  at  those  places,  who  are  too  modest  and  have 
too  much  respect  for  their  profession  to  resort  to  such 
means,  can  make  in  a  year.  Whenever  a  “  Doctor  ”  enu¬ 
merates  what  diseases  he  can  cure,  he  shows  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  his  acquirements.  .  Travelling  quack  doctors 
have  long  been  known,  and  probably  the  world  will  be 
afflicted  by  them  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  have  seen 
one  of  these  chaps  come  into  a  place  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  worthy  physicians,  and  by  his  flourish  of 
hand-bills,  and  great  pretentions  attract  the  most 
wealthy  people  in  the  town  to  the  hotel  where  he  re¬ 
mained  a  few  days,  and  depart  with  hundreds  of  dollars. 
These  same  wealthy  people  being  ready  to  run  after  the 
next  quack  who  comes  along. 

FRAUDS  IN  LIVE-STOCK. 

There  have  come  to  us  so  many  complaints  of  the  doings 
of  some  live-stock  dealers  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  that  we 
are  very  sure  that  they  cannot  be  accidental,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  actual  fraud  has  been  practiced,  indeed  one 
of  our  contemporaries  has  published  the  firm  by  name 
as  swindlers.  “  W.  W.  B.”  asks  if  in  this  denunciation 
we  refer  to  Potts  Brothers,  of  Parkersburg,  Pa.,  who  are 
dealers  in  stock.  Certainly  not.  We  have  never  had 
any  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Potts 
Brothers  conduct  their  business,  and  should  be  very 
sorry  if  our  remarks  should  be  construed  to  their  injury, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  are  quite  different  peo¬ 
ple  from  those  referred  to.  We  have  heard,  what  we 
hope  may  be  true,  that  the  fraudulent  chaps  have  run  the 
length  of  their  rope  and  gone  out  of  the  business. 

SENDERS  OF  CIRCULARS 

must  make  some  funny  mistakes  ;  we  happen  to  know  of 
a  case  in  which  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  confirmed 
and  inveterate  of  old  bachelors  received  by  mail  a  pro¬ 
spectus  of  somebody’s  “  Marriage  Guide,”  which  “points 
out  the  perils  that  beset  the  inexperienced  youth,”  etc. 
_ We  learn  that  many  postmasters  engage  in  distrib¬ 
uting  circulars  of  various  quacks  as  well  as  of  lottery  and 
other  swindling  schemes.  Such  should  be  aware  that 
the  present  Postmaster  General  is  a  man  who  tolerates 
no  nonsense,  and  should  a  complaint  be  made  that  a 
postmaster  engages  in  any  such  work  as  this,  such  post¬ 
master  would  very  soon  find  himself  without  any  post- 
office.  We  advise  our  many  friends  among  the  postmas¬ 
ters  not  to  allow  their  good  nature  to  let  them  do  any 
work  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Jewell  means  business,  as  a 
postmaster  in  Wyoming  Territory  found  out  to  his  sor¬ 
row  ;  the  postmaster  was  in  the  pay  of  a  lottery  concern, 
and  a  special  agent  of  the  depariment  put  a  stop  to  his 

eareer _ A  concern  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sends  out  a  most 

rascally  circular  to  young  men,  the  whole  object  of  whicn 
is  to  work  upon  their  fears,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
make  them  think  that  their  only  safety  consists  in  get¬ 
ting  some  of  the  nostrums  offered  in  the  circular.  It 
would  offend  many  good  people  if  we  were  to  speak  as 
plainly  as  we  would  like  in  warning  not  only  young  men, 
but  old  ones,  and  women  too,  against  the  pernicious 
forms  of  quackery  which  have  reference  to  sexual  mat¬ 
ters.  iii  young  people  of  both  sexes  could  know  that 
at  a  certain  age  new  functions  were  developed,  and  that 
some  things  which  take  place  in  relation  to  these  are 
perfectly  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  not  indications  of 


anything  wrong,  they  would  be  saved  much  anxiety  and 
unhappiness.  Mothers  usually  inform  their  daughters 
on  such  matters,  but  the  boys  are  mostly  left  to  pick  up 
such  knowledge  as  they  can.  If  a  boy  just  developing 
into  manhood  comes  across  one  of  these  quack  circulars, 
he  finds  there  the  first  information  he  has  had  on  such 
things.  But  unfortunately  these  quacks  describe  symp¬ 
toms  and  occurrences  which  may  be  perfectly  natural, 
and  not  of  necessity  important,  as  something  dangerous 
and  alarming.  The  boy  sees  his  own  case  described  ex¬ 
actly,  and  is  told  that  these  things  point  to  most  unhappy 
results.  After  the  youth's  fears  are  excited,  and  he  sees 
himself  in  imagination  going  to  a  premature  grave  as  a 
wreck  from  debility,  he  finds  to  his  great  comfort  the 
assurance  that  a  certain  “Restorer,”  “  Invigorator,”  or 
other  nostrum  will  bring  him  sure  relief,  and  he  ends  by 
writing  a  letter  describing  his  troubles,  and  gives  to  some 
distant  quack  that  confidence  for  which  he  unhappily 
can  find  no  recipient  at  home.  Fortunate  is  it  if  this 
correspondence  leads  only  to  the  clandestine  procuring 
and  furtive  taking  of  some  simple  tonic  under  a  high- 
sounding  name.  Some  of  these  quacks  do  not  let  their 
victims  off  so  readily.  There  is  a  set  of  fiends  who,  if 
they  can  get  the  name  of  and  any  clue  to  a  young  man 
who  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  any  trouble  that  he  would 
not  like  to  have  known,  set  a  price  upon  their  silence 
and  threaten,  unless  their  victim  pays  a  certain  sum 
weekly,  to  expose  him  to  his  parents  as  under  treatment 
for  a  disease  he  never  thought  of.  Let  every  young  man 
avoid  all  such  correspondence.  The  mental  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases  is  very  peculiar  ;  one  very  ill  with  an 
affection  of  the  lungs  is  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  makes 
light  of  the  most  severe  ailments,  while  one  with  any 
trouble,  however  light,  of  the  sexual  organs,  is  timid,  ap¬ 
prehensive.  and  always  magnifying  the  merest  trifle  into 
something  of  dangerous  import.  These  quacks  are  well 
aware  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  excite  the  fears  of 
all,  but  especially  of  the  young  and  uninformed,  and 
when  a  boy  old  enough  to  know  that  there  are  different 
sexes,  gets,  hold  of  one  of  these  villainous  circulars,  the 
chances  are  that  his  peace  of  mind  will  be  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  Boys  who  read  this,  take  a  bit  of  advice  I  If  one 
of  these  circulars  falls  in  your  way,  don't  read  it.  If  you 
see  a  book  on  health  advertised  to  be  sent  free,  don’t 
send  for  it,  indeed  don’t  bother  with  any  medical  books 
whatever.  But  if  you  feel  worried  about  some  things 
which  you  do  not  understand,  go  and  have  a  free  talk 
with  the  physician  of  your  family,  if  there  is  no  one  at 
home  you  had  rather  confide  in. 

Early  Beatrice  I*eacli. — J.  McGregore. 

This  peach  has  now  been  largely  planted,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  present  season  will  allow  a  decision  to  be  made 
as  to  its  value.  The  trials  in  a  few  localities,  when  first 
introduced,  were  so  promising,  that  a  number  of  large 
peach  growers,  who  plant  solely  for  profit,  set  it  in  large 
quantities,  and  this  year  will  be  their  first  full  crop. 

“  Wltat’s  in  a  Name?” — We  have  on 

a  former  occasion  noted  some  of  the  remarkable  words  the 
English  have  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  horti¬ 
culture  ;  those  applied  to  things,  but  now  they  are  trying 
their  hand  at  persons.  We  thought  the  extreme  had 
been  reached,  when  one  English  florist  announced  him¬ 
self  as  “  bouquetist  to  Her  Majesty,”  but  Pooley  &  Co.  go 
ahead  of  this,  for  they  claim  to  be  “  Horticultural  Sun- 
driesmen" — but,  Pooley  &  Co.,  why  don’t  you  follow 
precedent  and  preserve  the  unities,  by  saying  “  sun- 
driesists"  1 

Summer-Fallowing;  for  Wheat.— 

Elder  Bros.,  Darlington,  Beaver  Co.,  Penn.,  write  :  “  The 
wheat  crop  looks  badly  in  this  county.  We  think  we 
were  fortunate  in  not  sowing  oats  last  spring  on  our  corn 
stubble,  but  plowing  it  in  June,  and  keeping  it  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  sowing  it  with  wheat  the  last  days  of  August. 
This  wheat  look  well. 

fnratle  €otswol«l  Merino  Slieep. — 

Elder  Brothers,  of  Penn.,  write  :  “  Our  grade  Cotswolds 
are  doing  well.  We  have  a  flock  of  80  yearlings,  that 
will  average  over  100  lbs.  each.  We  sold  100  lambs  last 
year,  at  12  weeks  old,  averaging  52  lbs.  each.  Was  not 
that  good  ?  It  is  a  remarkably  good  average,  but  the 
lambs  from  these  80  yearling  ewes,  if  bred  to  a  pure 
Cotswold  this  fall,  will  give  a  still  higher  average.  At 
least  this  is  our  experience. 

Sowing'  Wheat  after  and  before 

Rain. — “  We  sowed  a  field  of  wheat,”  writes  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  in  Penn,  “on  the  26th  and  28th  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  ground  being  very  dry.  On  the  26th  we  were 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  heavy  rain.  Finished  sowing 
on  the  28th.  What  we  sowed  after  the  rain,  up  to  the 
very  drill  track,  is  better  than  what  was  sown  before. 
What  is  the  reason  f  ” — Perhaps  the  drill  deposited  the 
seed  deeper,  and  covered  it  better  in  the  moist  earth 
after  the  rain.  Or  it  maybe  that  the  rain  only  wet  the 


surface  soil  half  an  inch  or  so  deep,  and  the  wheat  was 
in  dry  soil  below,  but  in  drilling  after  the  rain,  the 
moist  earth  disturbed  by  the  drill  coulters,  fell  into  the 
drill  row  with  the  seed,  and  caused  it  to  germimate 
quickly.  Wheat  loves  a  compact  soil.  It  may  be  that 
the  seed  sown  after  the  rain,  was  brought  in  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil — that  the  moist  earth  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  kernels,  or  that  the  drill  coulters  pressed 
the  moist  earth,  and  made  a  firmer  bed  for  the  seed  and 
young  plants. 

Grasses  for  tSae  Sou  jit. — “Ranger.” 

Orchard  Grass,  ( Dactylis  glomerata ),  has  been  found  to 
succeed  very  well  in  the  southern  states  as  a  hay  grass, 
but  it  must  not  be  pastured  after  it  has  been  mown.  It 
should  be  cut  while  in  its  early  blossom,  or  the  hay  will 
be  inferior  in  quality.  For  winter  pasture,  Kentucky 
Blue-grass,  (Poa pralensis),  has  been  found  the  most  de¬ 
sirable,  but  to  have  a  good  bite  during  winter,  it  should 
not  be  pastured  in  the  summer.  We  know  of  no  grass 
that  will  stand  pasturing  the  year  round  in  the  south 
without  irrigation. 

Bremen  and  CBnina  CSeese. — “R.  J. 

F.  W.,”  Loudoun  Co.,  Ya.  The  Bremen  geese  are  white 
and  large  bodied.  China  geese  are  very  readily  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  long  necks,  dark  gray  bodies,  the  dark 
stripe  down  their  necks,  the  bunch  on  the  base  of  the 
bill,  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  gander,  and  the 
very  coarse  noise  which  they  make. 

f  nforination  iibont  Patents. — “  O. 

P.  W.,”  Henderson  Co.,  Tenn.  We  can  not  give  the 
information  desired.  It  will  be  the  least  trouble,  when 
information  about  the  dates  of  the  issue  of  patents  is 
desired,  to  write  direct  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fish  Scrap  in  t&lsio. — “  J.  F.,”  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Ohio.  Farmers  near  the  sea-coast  have  learned  the 
value  of  fish  scrap,  and  it  is  eagerly  purchased  by  them 
for  $25  and  over  per  ton.  It  would  be  well  for  those 
near  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  where  fish  are  taken  in 
large  quantities,  and  where  scrap  can  be  procured  for 
nothing,  to  know  that  it  possesses  most  of  the  proper- 
tifes  of  guano,  although  in  a  less  concentrated  form,  and 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  guano.  By  composting  the  fresh  scrap  with 
five  times  its  quantity  of  stable  manure  or  swamp  muck, 
a  most  valuable  fertilizer  may  be  made,  of  which  two  tons 
would  be  about  equal  to  300  lbs.  of  guano. 

Fubic  Feet  of*  IBuy  in  a  Ton. — 

“E.  M.,”  Chalybes,  Conn.  It  has  been  stated  several 
times  in  the  Agriculturist,  that  500  cubic  feet  of  ordinary 
timothy  and  clover  hay,  packed  in  a  mow  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  settled  down  for  three  or  four  months, 
will  make  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  A  mow  of  such  hay,  cut 
when  the  timothy  was  in  blossom,  and  with  not  more 
than  one-third  of  clover  in  it,  that  had  remained  in  a 
mow  30  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  16  feet  high,  for  nine 
months,  when  weighed  out  for  sale,  was  found  by  us  to  be 
a  little  less  than  15  tons.  We  have  baled  and  weighed 
several  mows  and  stacks  of  such  hay,  with  the  same 
result.  Clear  clover  hay  is  much  lighter,  and  requires 
nearly  700  cubic  feet  for  a  ton.  Red-top  hay  is  still  lighter 
than  clover,  and  timothy  cut  ripe,  is  heavier  than  when 
cut  in  blossom.  We  know  of  no  aulhorilative  statement 
in  any  publication  as  to  this  matter,  but  we  believe  our 
estimate  will  agree  with  that  of  most  persons  who  have 
had  experience  in  packing  hay.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  those  of  our  readers  who  have  measured  and 
weighed  hay  of  different  kinds,  as  to  the  bulk  of  a  ton. 

Oregon. — Those  interested  will  find  a  very 
good  new  Map,  etc.,  of  this  stale,  advertised  by  Messrs. 
Gill  &  Co.  This  is  in  the  future  to  be  one  of  the  grand 
states  of  the  Union  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Construction  of  Mill  Mams,  by  Jas. 

Leflel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  work  that  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  millers  and  manufacturers,  who  own 
water-powers.  The  principles  upon  which  dams  should 
be  constructed,  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  descrip¬ 
tions  and  engravings  of  dams  now  existing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  authors  and  publishers  are  the 
makers  of  the  well  known  Leflel  turbine  wheels,  and 
understand  what  they  write  about. 

Value  of  Skimmed  Milk. — “H.  B.  G.,” 
For  feed  for  pigs  we  should  judge  skimmed  milk  to  be 
worth  not  more  than  two  cents  a  gallon.  We  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  record  of  the  feeding  of  a  pig  upon 
skimmed  milk  and  meal,  with  the  quantities  of  each 
used,  and  the  gain  in  weight  made  in  100  days,  by  a  few 
of  our  readers,  to  compare  with  records  of  our  own. 
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Saulng  Machine.— We  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  party  in  Oregon,  with  a  drawing  of  a  saw¬ 
ing  machine  somewhat  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  the 
Agriculturist  of  May  last,  and  which  was  patented  in  1872. 
The  party  wishes  us  to  notify  our  readers  that  to  make 
the  machine  we  described,  would  give  him  a  claim  to  a 
royalty  for  his  patent-right.  On  flic  other  hand,  we  wish 
to  say  that  the  machine  we  described,  is  an  exact  draw¬ 
ing  of  one  that  was  used  by  the  writer  ol  the  article 
describing  it,  in  1804,  and  that  the  method  of  the  swing¬ 
ing  shelf,  which  is  one  of  the  novelties  claimed  in  the 
patent,  has  been  in  use  for  sawing  slabs,  in  the  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  saw-mills  for  many  years.  This  patent 
therefore  confers  no  right  to  prevent  any  person  from 
using  the  machine  described  in  the  May  Agriculturist. 

Patcntnis'lits.— “  J.  K.,”  York  Co.,  Penn. 
It  will  be  quite  safe  to  refuse  to  pay  any  claim  for  any 
patent-right  on  an  ancient  triangular  harrow,  a  slide 
gate,  or  any  old  fashioned  churn,  until  you  arc  satisfied 
that  the  claim  is  just.  When  any  claimant  for  patent- 
right  appears,  whose  demand  is  doubtful,  it  would  be 
wise  for  a  few  neighbors,  or  the  members  of  a  farmer’s 
club,  to  join  in  the  expense  of  investigating  his  claim. 
United  in  a  farmer’s  chin  or  association,  farmers  are 
strong;  alone  they  are  weak,  and  are  often  made  victims 
of  these  patent  humbugs.  In  speaking  in  this  manner, 
we  do  not  intend  to  encourage  any  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  a  holder  of  a  valid  patent.  Such  men  are 
likely  to  be  willing  to  show  the  justice  of  their  claims, 
and  to  court  rather  than  shun  investigation.  No  trouble 
need  be  apprehended  from  such.  There  is,  however,  a 
class  of  swindlers,  who  go  about  the  country  pretending 
to  hold  patents,  who,  by  threats,  extort  money  from 
farmers,  and  the  antics  of  these  should  be  stopped. 
- ■»  «— - 

Basket  Items  cobi- 
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Books  Noticed. 


Progressive  American  Architectitre,  by  G.  B.  Croff. 
— This  new  and  important  work  embraces  elevations  and 
plans  of  dwellings  of  various  styles,  store  fronts,  school, 
bank,  and  church  buildings,  offices,  arbors,  cupolas, 
cemetery  vaults  in  stone,  stables,  etc.  It  gives  full  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  details  of  wainscoting,  newels,  balus¬ 
ters.  and  rails,  mantels,  book  cases,  fancy  cases,  counters 
and  shelving  for  stores,  with  numerous  other  useful  illus¬ 
trations,  the  whole  in  97  elaborate  plates,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 
Grange  Judd  Co.,  Publishers.  Price  $10  by  mail. 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols. 
— This  is  a  series  of  familiar  talks  upon  matters  of  every¬ 
day  life,  which  every  intelligent  person  should  know,  but 
which,  in  our  system  of  education,  are  generally  neglect¬ 
ed.  Orange  Judd  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Soiling  of  Cattle,  by  Josiah  Quincy. — This  work 
was  the  first  to  popularize  the  important  matter  of  soil¬ 
ing,  and  though  written  some  years  ago,  it  has  maintain¬ 
ed  its  place  as  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject.  Re¬ 
cently  re-issued  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Geyelin’s  Poultry. — This  is  the  only  work  which 
.gives  any  detailed  account  of  keeping  poultry  on  a 
large  scale.  Being  a  translation  from  the  French,  all  its 
practices  will  not  be  suited  to  this  country,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  many  useful  suggestions  which  may  he  profitably 
adopted  here.  Orange  Judd  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Rural  Affairs.  Yol.  VII.  J.  J.  Thomas,  Editor. 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany.  This,  like  the  preceding 
volumes,  is  made  up  of  the  matter  contained  in  Thomas’ 
admirable  “  Annual  Register”  for  three  years.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  the  same  space  so  great  a 
variety  of  useful  information  upon  all  rural  subjects,  from 
laying  out  a  flower  garden  to  building  a  piggery.  Sold 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price,  $1.50  by  post. 

Fungi,  their  Nature  and  Uses,  by  M.  C.  Cooke. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Berkely.— This  is  one  of  the 
highly  valuable  “International  Scientific  Series,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  bears  the  names  of  two 
of  the  most  eminent  British  Fungologists.  It  is  as  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  work  upon  this  subject  can  be  made,  but  in 
treating  of  objects  so  unlike  all  other  plants,  as  are  fungi, 
new  names  must  be  introduced  in  describing  new  parts, 
and  any  work  of  this  kind  must  be  somewhat  technical. 
This  work  will  prove  of  great  use  to  those  who  would 
know  something  of  the  structure  of  these  strange  plants, 
and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature.  Price,  $1.50. 

Trow’s  City  Directory.— This  portly  volume,  which 
is  of  little  interest  to  those  outside  of  New  York,  is  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  all  who  live  in  or  visit  the  city.  The 
.present  volume  is  a  wonder  of  industry  and  completeness. 


Whip  and  Spur. — Under  this  title  the  various  war 
reminiscences  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  which  origin¬ 
ally  appeared  in  the  “  Atlantic  Monthly,”  are  here  collect¬ 
ed,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  kindred  articles  form 
the  neatest  little  volume  imaginable.  Every  lover  of 
the  horse  who  has  read  “  Vix”  and  “Ruby  ”  will  want 
to  read  them  again  in  this  beautiful  form,  and  those  who 
have  not  read  them  have  a  treat  in  store.  Jas.  H.  Os¬ 
good  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $1.25. 

Manual  of  the  Cultivation  of  Glasses  and  For¬ 
age  Plants  at  the  South,  by  C.  W.  Howard,  Kingston, 
Ga.  Many  persons  assert  that  grasses  cannot  bo  grown 
at  all  in  the  southern  states.  That  they  can  be  grown 
there,  except  upon  naturally  poor  or  exhausted  land, 
this  pamphlet  shows  and  tells  how  it  is  done.  Every 
southern  farmer  should  have  it. 

Lightning  Rods,  IIow  to  Construct  Them,  by  John 
Phin,  C.  E. — This  little  work  tells  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  known  about  lightning  rods,  and  by  following  its  di¬ 
rections,  any  intelligent  mechanic  or  other  person  can 
make  a  perfect  lightning  protector  at  much  less  expense 
than  any  of  the  patented  ones,  many  of  which  are  worse 
than  useless.  Sold  by  Orange  Judd  Co.  Price  50  cents. 
- - 

Books.— Mere  Mention. 

The  following  books  are,  many  of  them,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  more  extended  notice  hereafter.  All 
we  can  do  now,  is  to  acknowledge  their  receipt. 

U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide.  Boston,  H.  O.  Hough¬ 
ton  <fc  Co.  50  cents. 

Agriculture  in  South  Australia,  a  reprint  from 
the  Melbourne  Leader. 

Knight’s  American  Mechanical  Dictionary,  3  vols. 
New  York,  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 

* 

Milk  Analysis,  by  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn.  N.  Y.,  D.  Van 
Nostrand. 

How  to  Use  the  Microscope,  by  John  Phin.  N.  Y. 
Industrial  Publication  Co.  75  cts. 

Manual  of  Jurisprudence  and  Co-operation  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  by  A.  B.  Smedley,  DesMoines, 
Iowa.  Geo.  W.  Jones.  $1.25. 

Sex  in  Industry,  Azel  Ames,  Jr.  M.D.  Boston,  Jas. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

Illustrated  Homes.  Describing  Real  Homes  and 
Real  People.  By  E.  C.  Gardner.  The  same.  Price  $2. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse,  by  Robert  Chawner.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Porter  &  Coates. 

The  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography,  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Vogel.  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Semi-Tropical  California,  by  Maj.  Ben.  C.  Truman. 
San  Francisco,  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Reports,  etc.,  Received. 


Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  for 
1875,  Part  I.  This  is  altogether  too  excellent  a  Report  to 
be  disposed  of  with  a  mere  acknowledgment,  and  we 
hope  to  say  more  about  it. 

The  Philosophy  of  Dairy  Manufactures,  by  Hon. 
X.  A.  Willard,  and  Physiological  Considerations  Con¬ 
cerning  Feeding  for  Butter  and  Cheese,  by  E. 
Lewis  Sturtevant,  M.  1).  Both  these  papers  are  from  the 
forthcoming  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Conn.  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  whatever  else  the  Report  may  con¬ 
tain,  these  memoirs,  by  gentlemen  so  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  to  handle  their  subjects,  will  stamp  it  as  one  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  value. 

The  Rhode  Island  Society.— (In  other  words,  T.  R. 
I.  S.  F.  T.  E.  O.  D.  I.)  has  published  its  transactions  for 
1874,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  New  England  Fair 
held  at  Providence  last  year. 

The  Germantown,  (Pa.),  Hort.  Society  publishes 
its  prospectus  for  the  year  in  a  form  of  exquisite  neat¬ 
ness.  Though  very  young,  the  society  appears  to  be  re¬ 
markably  strong. 

Proceedings  of  the  Florida  Fruit-growers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  at  Palatka,  Nov.  1874,  and  full  of  interest 
to  all  southerners. 

Agricultural  Education,  an  address  by  Prof.  T.  C. 
Abbott,  Prest.  of  the  Mich.  Agricultural  College. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  2th  Annual  Report. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution.  -  This  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Harvird  University, 
bids  fair  to  take  in  this  country  a  place  similar  to  that 
held  by  Rothamstead,  in  England.  Besides  other  papers, 
this  contains  the  Report  of  Prof.  Sargent,  director  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  Reports  on  the  trials  of  fertilizers 
by  Prof.  Storer.  The  valuable  paper  on  Potato  Rot.  no¬ 
ticed  elsewhere.  Analysis  of  Salt-marsh  and  Bog-hay, 


and  on  the  Fodder  Value  of  Apples,  both  by  Prof. 
Storer,  together  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  our  liter* 
ature. 


Catalogues  of  Various  Kinds. 

Now  that  the  Nursery,  Seed,  and  Flower  catalogues 
have  nearly  ceased  to  come,  the  implement  makers  of 
various  kinds,  and  dealers  in  other  articles,  present  us 
with  their  favors. 

SEEDS  &  PLANTS. 

Anderson,  Hall  &  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia.  A  magnificent  catalogue  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  firm  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  seeds  of  Australian  timber  trees  and  native 
shrubs.  When  we  read  over  the  list  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  “suitable  for  out-door  planting  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Sydney,”  we  almost  wish  that  our  lot  had  fallen 
where  such  treasures  can  be  grown. 

William  Rollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  London,  S.  W. 
England.  This  catalogue,  which  came  some  months  ago, 
was  mislaid  at  the  time  others  were  noticed,  which  we 
regret,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  issued.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  we  can  make  amends  for  the  over-sight,  by  calling 
special  attention  to  it,  as  remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
the  collection  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  Hardy,  and  Bedding- 
plants  it  contains,  for  botanical  accuracy,  and  the  fullness 
of  its  information  as  to  new  plants — a  capital  catalogue. 
FARM  MACHINES,  IMPLEMENTS,  and  APPLIANCES. 

Deere  &  Company,  Moling,  Ill.,  send  several  very 
neat  catalogues  of  their  manufactures,  among  which 
plows  and  cultivators  are  prominent.  They  make  several 
peculiarly  western  forms,  and  some  of  their  Breaking-up 
Plows  look  wonderfully  efficient ;  they  make  also  Sulky 
Plows  and  Cultivators,  which  do  away  with  “following 
the  plow,”  altogether. 

W.  II.  Banks  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  a  catalogue  of 
“Labor-saving  machinery,”  to  look  over  which  is  about 
equal  to  going  to  an  agricultural  fair.  Everything  from  a 
Post-auger  to  a  Hay-Press. 

The  Bradley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
have  their  own  specialties,  including  Harvesters,  Mow¬ 
ers,  and  Hay-rakes,  down  to  garden  cultivators,  and  up 
to  Steam  Hammers. 

The  Furst  &  Bradley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.,  offer  still  another  set  of  implements,  including 
Gang-plows,  Cultivators  for  walking  or  riding,  and  pretty 
much  everything  else  in  the  line. 

The  Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
This  old  concern,  which  has  long  been  the  leading  house 
in  Sugar  and  Sorgo  machinery,  makes  in  addition  Steam- 
engines  for  the  farm,  Thrashers,  Cutters,  Sawing-ma¬ 
chines,  and  other  farm  implements. 

Schenck,  Sheridan  &  Moffatt,  Chicago,  Ill.,  send 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  Torsion  Wagon  Springs, 
figured  in  the  Agriculturist  some  months  ago,  but  given 
more  in  detail  here.  Messrs.  Schenck  &  Sheridan  are 
general  agents  at  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Semple,  Beroe  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  issue  a  large 
8vo.  catalogue  of  1(19  pages,  showing  an  immense  stock 
of  farming  tools,  with  numerous  specialties,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  Whitewater  Wagon. 

WIND-MILLS  &  WIND-ENGINES. 

Eclipse  Wind-mill  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.  An  illustrated 
catalogue,  giving  details  for  pumping  water,  grinding 
grain,  etc. 

C.  T.  Edwards,  Moline,  III.,  manufactures  the  Moline 
Wind-mill,  and  gives  figures  of  every  part  of  the  same. 

The  U.  S.  Wind-Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill., 
make  the  Halladay  Wind-mill,  Pumps,  etc.  This  cata¬ 
logue  would  astonish  an  eastern  farmer  with  the  array 
of  names  of  persons  who  have  this  particular  wind-mill 
in  use.  It  gives  full  directions  for  building  a  supply  tank, 
and  the  names  of  over  100  Railroads  that  use  the  power. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  will  open  on 
Sept.  8th,  and  continue  until  Oct..  9th.  For  the  very  full 
premium  list  and  rules,  send  to  Frank  Millward,  Sec’y. 

American  Institute,  New  York,  will  open  its  44th 
Annual  Exhibition,  on  Sept.  8th.  Application  for  spac« 
should  be  made  at  once  to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Inter-State  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  begins  Sept.  8th,  and  continues  four  weeks. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Trotting  Stock.  Jacob  Strader,  Brook  Fields  Farm, 
nebron,  Boone  Co.,  Ky.  Giving  full  pedigrees  of  a  fine 
lot  of  horses  and  mares. 

Fruit  Plates.  D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
classified  list  of  plates  of  fruits,  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees. 

A.  M.  Lesley,  New  York.  ro  and  other  Refrigera¬ 
tors  and  coolers  of  various  kinds. 
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Adorn 

Your  Homes 

AT  A 

Nominal  Cost. 

oo 

We  have  some  °0°o 

Splendid  Pictures  °° 

Printed  in  18  Oil  Colors, 
Beautiful  and  Charming. 

(The  first  three  [as  named  below],  mounted  on 
heavy  Card-Board,  ready  for  framing,  or  for  use 
without  a  frame  ;  the  fourth  mounted  on  Muslin, 
being  too  large  for  mailing  if  on  Card-Board.) 


I— “Up  for  Repairs.” 

The  sister  mending  her  brother’s  torn  clothes, 
will  be  a  fine  ornament  in  any  house. 


II—  Look  Out.” 

A  maiden  at  a  cascade  in  the  act  of  dashing  wa¬ 
ter  upon  you,— a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  this  new  painting. 

Ill— “  Mischief  Brewing.” 

A  country  boy  with  a  “  Jack  o’  lantern,”  which 
he  has  made  out  of  a  pumpkin,  and  he  is  telling 
his  little  sister  of  the  sport  they  will  have  with  it 
by  and  by,  after  nightfall. 


IV— “The  Strawberry  Girl,” 


Cable-Screw  Wire  anil  Silver-tip¬ 
ped  Shoes, — “  W.  If.  B.”  There  is  nothing  '‘myste¬ 
rious”  about  these  advertisements  which  have  appeared 
in  tlie  columns  of  the  Agriculturist  for  several  years,  when 
you  understand  it.  The  advertisers  are  owners  of  the 
patents,  and  make  the  wire,  tips,  and  machinery  for  manu¬ 
facturing  these  shoes.  They  advertise  in  this  •“  mysteri¬ 
ous  manner”  for  the  benefit  of  their  customers,  who  are 
the  manufacturers  of  shoes  with  the  above  improvements. 
The  articles  are  so  well  known  that  “  W.  H.  B.”  will  no 
doubt  find  them  at  the  first  shoe-store  he  comes  across. 


Obituary— Moses  Quinby. 

In  place  of  the  usual  “Bee  Notes,”  we  sadly  insert  a 
notice  of  the  death  of  their  author,  which  took  place  at 
his  residence  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  on  May  26th.  at  the 
age  of  65.  When  Mr.  Quinby  sent  his  article  for  the 
June  Agriculturist,  he  wrote  a  private  note  about  another 
matter,  in  his  usual  cheerful  style,  with  no  intimation 
that  lie  was  ill,  and  as  we  were  expecting  his  contribu¬ 
tion  for  July,  a  note  came  from  his  son,  announcing  his 
death  as  above.  As  to  this  event,  which  will  be  sorrow¬ 
fully  received  by  bee-keepers  throughout  the  country,  we 
have  no  particulars  beyond  what  is  here  given.  As  an 
apiarian  Mr.  Quinby  stood  among  the  very  first  in  the 
country,  and  he  was  a  leader  and  often  president  at  their 
conventions.  Ilis  work,  the  “Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping 
Explained,”  is  a  standard  authority,  and  his  frequent 
contributions,  the  principal  of  which  were  given  in  the 
Agriculturist,  were  of  real  value.  In  our  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Q.  we  were  much  struck  with  his  simple-heartedness 
and  old-fashioned  honesty  ;  he  believed  that  in  bee-keep¬ 
ing  there  was  a  great  source  of  profit  to  farmers,  who  on¬ 
ly  needed  proper  instruction  to  save  the  vast  stores  of 
honey,  now  yearly  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Though  he 
made*hiany  valuable  improvements  in  hives  and  their  ac¬ 
cessories,  he  never  patented  them,  believing  it  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare.  He 
had  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  quackery,  mystery,  and 
shams,  and  exposed  them  at  every  opportunity.  The 
bee-keepers  of  the  country  have  lost  a  progressive  leader, 
and  his  friends  will  miss  from  their  circle  a  genial  and 
worthy  gentleman. 


The  Locust  at  Dinner. 


One  of  the  most  popular  pictures  brought  out  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  (size  14  by  20  inches,)  of 
which  every  home  should  have  a  copy. 

As  long  as  our  supply  holds  out,  we  offer  a  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  above  four  pictures,  to  every 
person  subscribing  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
who  merely  sends  pay  for  cost  of  mounting,  pack¬ 
ing ,  and  forwarding  free  by  mail,  viz  : 

For  No.  I _ only  25  cents  extra.  Eormounting, 

For  No.  II _ only  25  cents  extra.  |  packing, 

For  No.  Ill _ only  25  cents  extra,  f  and  free 

For  No.  IV _ only  50  cents  extra.  J  delivery. 

That  is,  nothing  for  the  pictures,  and  only  25  or  50 

cents  extra  for  cost  of  mounting,  packing,  and  pay¬ 
ing  postage  or  express.  Any  one  of  these  pictures 
is  richly  worth  the  cost  of  many  subscriptions. 
They  are  beautifully  printed  in  Oil  Colors,  and  have 
the  appearance,  and  indeed  the  value,  of  Oil  Paint¬ 
ings  on  canvas. 

tigT  Name  your  choice  when  sending  in  your 
subscription. 

These  Pictures  are  offered  to  all  subscribers 
now  coming  in.  See  “  Trial  Trip,”  page  24S. 


Grain  irom  H&;insn>>. — Mr.  J.  D.  Ron- 

stadt,  of  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  brought  us  some  fine  specimens 
of  rye  and  wheat  which  show  that  in  Ellsworth  and  Bour¬ 
bon  Counties,  at  least,  the  grasshoppers  have  not  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  crops.  Mr.  R.  states  that  in  several  places 
the  rye  was  7  feet  high.  The  top  of  these  specimens 
were  somewhat  damaged,  as  in  changing  cars  in  one  of 
the  locust  infested  towns  in  Western  Mo.,  the  insects 
made  a  descent  upon  it,  as  it  was  the  only  green  thing  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Fruit  .Jiirs. — “  Mrs.  C.  W.  T.”  We  liave 
not  had  occasion  to  purchase  any  of  late;  the  Cohanscy 
Jar  appears  to  be  made  on  correct  principles,  and  some 
of  our  associates,  who  have  used  them,  give  satisfactory 
reports  concerning  them. 


In  this  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  p.  261,  is  a 
notice  of  the  seventh  Report  of  our  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  as  State  Entomologist 
of  Missouri,  especially  with  reference  to  that  port 
of  the  Report  which  treats  of  the  locust  or  grass¬ 
hopper.  In  that  article  it  is  stated  that  the  author 
will  find  but  few  ready  to  adopt  his  suggestion  to 
use  the  insects  as  food.  A  few  days  after  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  was  made  up,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  Prof.  R.,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  short  vacation,  and  he  informed  us  that 
the  locust  had  actually  appeared  at  dinner — “not 
where  he  cats,  but  where  he  is  eaten.”  Our  friend 
is  a  very  thorough  man,  and  is  not  one  to  point  out 
the  way,  but  to  lead  it,  and  having  advised  people 
to  eat  hoppers,  he  at  once  set  the  example.  A  few 
bushels  of  hoppers  were  procured,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  best  caterers  in  St.  Louis  to  be 
served.  A  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  were  in¬ 
vited,  and  a  dinner  was  set  forth  at  which  the  lively 
locust  formed  the  sole  animal  food.  Martyrs  to 
science,  some  may  think,  but  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  it  was  a  feast  that  the  veriest  epicure 
might  envy.  Prof.  R.’s  vivid  description  of  it 
fairly  made  our  mouth  water,  and  half  inclined  us 
to  wish  that  certain  natural  laws  did  not  prevent 
a  visit  of  these  much  eating  and  more  eatable  artic- 
ulata  to  the  less  favored,  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
While  our  friend  cannot  say  that  V.o  “  hankers  ar- 
ter”  the  raw  hopper,  just  cook  it,  and  frogs,  terra¬ 
pins,  shrimps,  and  even  the  luscious  oyster  must 
give  precedence  to  Caloptcnus  which  all  must  ad¬ 
mit  is  a  much  better  table  -  .ume  for  the  delicacy 
than  ho-  per  oreveu  locust  Those  men  of  science 
began  with  Caloptenus  soup,  so  fine  that  against  all 
of  rules  of  etiquette,  they  asked  for  “  more  ”  ;  then 
came  hopper  fritters,  vastly  better  than  any  oyster 
fritters,  and  so  on  with  roast,  boiled,  fried,  and 
stewed  of  the  same,  each  better  than  the  last,  until 
the  climax  of  the  feast  was  reached  in  locusts 
served  with  honey.  This  last  dish  convinced  those 
present  that  even  in  Scripture  times  they  knew 
something  about  luxurious  living.  It  has  often 


been  said  that  the  man  who  ate  the  first  oyster  wag- 
one  of  remarkable  courage,  though  his  name  is  lost 
to  history,  but  in  future  times,  when  locusts  shall 
be  sold  in  our  markets  by  the  dozen,  and  laws  are 
passed  for  the  better  preservation  of  this  “  valuable 
game,”  posterity  will  remember  Riley  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  as  the  first  Americans  who  entertained  the 
locust  at  dinner.  All  levity  aside,  why  not  eat  in¬ 
sects  ?  These  locusts  feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
and  why  should  we  not  in  turn  eat  them?  It  is 
against  our  prejudices,  but  when  we  coolly  consider 
the  matter,  the  locust  is  really  no  more  repulsive 
than  a  shrimp  or  even  an  oyster,  and  that  they  are 
really  acceptable  to  the  palate  these  gentlemen  en¬ 
thusiastically  declare.  To  our  notion,  Prof.  Riley 
and  his  guests  did  a  really  good  thing.  In  portions 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  elsewhere,  peo¬ 
ple  were  actually  suffering  with  hunger,  with  all  the 
while  untold  quantities  of  food  around  them,  not 
only  food  which  will  sustain  life,  but  of  a  remarka¬ 
bly  palatable  kind,  and  whatever  jocular  remarks 
may  be  made  about  this  hopper  dinner,  wre  think 
that  the  gentlemen  who  partook  of  it  did  an  emi¬ 
nently  good  work,  and  one  which  in  future  years 
may  prevent  much  suffering. 


American  Pomological  Society. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting- 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wild¬ 
er,  and  found  him  very  joyful  over  the  prospects  of 
a  fine  meeting  at  Chicago,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
of  next  September. — The  Col.  states  that  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  states  and  territories  are 
most  encouraging,  not  only  for  a  great  exhibition, 
of  fruit,  but  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  full 
delegations  of  members.  The  western  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  matter,  and  it  is 
quite  time  that  those  in  the  eastern  states  were 
astir.  If 'some  of  the  older  and  great  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  states  do  not  look  out,  they  will  be  placed  quite 
in  the  shade  by  Nebraska,  which,  in  spite  of  grass¬ 
hoppers,  promises  to  out-do  herself.  The  Illinois 
State  Hort.  Society,  under  whose  auspices  the 
meeting  will  be  held,  is  sending  out  very  full  ex¬ 
planatory  circulars,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

“  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
comer  of  Washington  and  Clark  streets. 

“Under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  there  will,  also,  be  held,  in  the  In¬ 
ter-State  Industrial  Exposition  building,  a  national 
exhibition  of  the  fruits  and  other  horticultural 
products  of  North  America.  Seven  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  south  end  of  the  main 
floor  and  gallery  of  the  great  Exposition  building 
will  be  assigned  to  the  various  states,  territories, 
and  provinces  ;  and  in  the  space  assigned  to  each 
state,  territory,  or  province,  will  be  arranged  the 
state,  county,  society  or  individual  collections  con¬ 
tributed  therefrom.  It  will  be  our  effort  to  have 
every  section  of  the  country  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
California,  and  from  Key  West  to  Oregon,  suitably 
represented  in  a  truly  continental  exhibition  of 
fruits  ;  and  to  this  end  we  solicit  your  personal  ef¬ 
fort  and  influence  to  secure  a  complete  representa¬ 
tion  of  your  fruit  products. 

“  Upon  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  building, 
the  great  Inter-State  Exposition  of  the  Arts  and  In¬ 
dustries  will  begin  its  four  weeks’  exhibition.  Free 
tickets,  admitting  them  to  all  parts  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  during  the  convention,  will  be  issued  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  and 
to  contributors  of  fruits  for  the  Exhibition.  Rail¬ 
roads  will  make  reduced  rates.  The  Wilder  Medal 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  will  be  award¬ 
ed  for  meritorious  objects. 

“  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Exhibition 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Society,  at  Normal,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

“Packages  of  fruit,  with  the  names  of  contribu¬ 
tors,  may  be  addressed  as  follows  :  American  Po¬ 
mological  Society,  care  O.  B.  Galusha,  Chicago,  Hi. 
Shipments  should  be  made  in  time  for  arrival  by  the 
6th  of  September.” 

Let  us  add  that  every  fruit  grower  should  become 
a  member  of  the  Society. 
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A  House  Costing  $4,000. 

BT  8.  B  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  plan  of  a  large  house,  provides  ample  and 
conveniently  arranged  apartments,  containing  the 
most  requisite  of  modern  improvements,  suitable 


to  the  requirements  of  a  good  sized  family.  The 
general  outline  of  the  ground  plan  is  nearly  square 
— 30  x  36  feet,  securing  the  greatest  economy  in 
expense  of  construction,  and  embracing  a  liberal 
provision  for  comfort,  and  a  suitable  regard  for 
appearances,  without  sacrificing  one  for  the  other. 
There  is  always  a  certain  boldness  in  the  exterior, 
or  elevation,  of  a  square  double  front,  which  no 
other  style  affords,  expressive  of  substantial  dig¬ 
nity.  The  two  Bay  Windows  and  Porch  are  united 
in  construction,  the  Porch  having  its  ends  partly 
sheltered  by  the  projecting  Bay  Windows,  is  a 
pleasant  feature.  The  Second  Story,  Attic,  and 
Cupola  Windows,  have  circular  heads,  with  heavy 
dressing.  The  main  Cornice  is  heavily  trussed  ;  the 
Cupola  is  large  and  roomy,  and  all  are  proportioned 
to  make  this  house  worthy  of  almost  any  situa¬ 
tion - The  Cellar  extends  under  the  whole 

house,  with  walls  of  hard  brick  and  mortar  8  inches 
thick,  and  7  feet  high,  and  should  extend  li  inches 
outside  of  the  frame  work  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
be  “  flush  ”  with  the  sheathing.  The  cross-walls, 
as  shown  on  the  plan,  are  of  the  same  materials — 
all  such  walls  should  have  “heading-courses” 
every  20  inches,  and  if  in  sandy  bottom,  a  suitable 
bedding  should  be  provided,  as  described  in  the 
June  American  Agriculturist,  which  will  insure  a 
perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory  foundation.  The 
Area  walls  should  be  made  of  hard  brick,  with 
stone  coping  and  steps,  laid  in  cement  mortar.  All 
Chimneys  should  be  started  and  laid  up  with  the 
foundation,  and  the  materials  interlaced  to  bind 
them  together  ;  this  will  insure  additional  strength 
to  both  foundation  and  chimney. — We  recommend 
plastering  or  “laying  off”  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar, 
with  one  coat  of  brown  mortar,  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  which  would  be  a  permanent  benefit  to 


the  whole  house,  in  preventing  the  damp  cellar  air 
from  rising  up  through  the  floors  and  framework  of 
the  house.  Such  air  is  almost  sure  to  be  vitiated 
by  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  is  the  undoubted 
source  of  much  disease.  Another  advantage 
derived  from  such  plastering,  is  the  shutting  out  of 
rats  and  mice  from  the  frame  work  of  the  house, 
and  lastly  it  affords  an 
opportunity  of  purify¬ 
ing  and  sweetening  the 
cellar  easily,  by  (the 
simplest  of  all  means) 
a  coat  of  whitewash .... 
The  materials  used  in 
the  Frame,  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  estimate 
appended  below.  Sills 
should  be  framed  for 
each  cross,  and  outside 
wall,  so  as  to  secure 
equal  bearings,  and  al¬ 
low  for  even  shrink¬ 
ages  ;  and  when  put  in 
position,  they  should 
be  bedded  in  mortar,  to 
prevent  any  inequali¬ 
ties  in  the  bearings 
of  the  frame-work,  to 
strengthen  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  effectu¬ 
ally  shut  out  cold  air 
from  getting  between 
the  cellar  ceiling  and 
the  first  floor.  All 
Beams  and  Studding 
are  placed  16  inches 
from  centers.  The  first 
tier  of  Beams  should  be 
framed  into  the  Sills, 
and  their  tenonswedged 
from  the  outside,  to 
“draw  them  home.” 
They  should  also  bear 
upon  the  wall  equally 
with  the  sill.  All  beams 
having  a  span  of  12 
feet  and  over,  should 
have  at  least  one  row  of 
cross  bridging  of  11  x  3 
inch  “fencing.” — The 
second  and  third  story 
beams, are  notched  over  the  ties, and  spiked  fast.  The 
Cupola  posts  rest  directly  on  the  center  girts,  and 
the  principal  roof  timbers  are  framed  and  secured 
to  these  posts.  In  this  frame  there  need  be  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  self-destruction,  so  common  in  large  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  oblique  or  outward  thrusts,  or  irregu¬ 
larity  of  bearings,  but  a  perfect  “  repose  ”  is  secur¬ 
ed  to  every  piece  of  timber  in  the  house.  The  Bat 
Window  framework  (see  fig.  5),  is  one  inch  less  in 
depth  than  the  principal  sills  of  the  house,  to  allow 


for  the  thickness  of  the  boarding  beneath  them,  so 
that  the  water  table  when  put  around  the  house, 
maybe  in  line.  The  distances  given  on  the  diagram 
of  the  bay  frame,  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 
“Bay  windows  are  apt  to  be  cold,”  is  often  said, 
but  a  sure  preventive  of  such  “cold”  is  easily 
secured,  by  filling  in  between  the  beams  and  panels 


with  dry  sand,  which  will  make  them  as  tight  as 
any  other  part  of  a  house.... The  character  and 
quality  of  a  house  depends  greatly  upon  the  mater¬ 
ial,  and  manner  of  In  our  estimate  we 

have  provided  for  mill-worked  sheathing,  which 
should  be  put  on  diagonally,  and  thoroughly  nailed 
to  the  frame,  which  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  securing  more  warmth  and  strength,  than  any 
“filling  in”  of  brick,  and  is  less  expensive.  A 
strip  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  sheathing,  and 
two  inches  wide,  should  be  first  nailed  to  the  sill, 
close  down  to  the  masonry,  to  prevent  the  air  from 
entering  the  joints  of  the  sheathing,  and  following 
them  upwards  into  the  house.  Tarred  paper  is 
next  stretched  over  the  sheathing,  when  the  win¬ 


dow  frames,  water-table,  and  corner-boards  should 
be  set,  and  lastly  the  Novelty-siding  put  on,  and 
double  nailed  to  each  stud.  The  Windows  are 
arranged  for  each  sash  to  be  hung,  and  all  to  have 
blinds.  All  windows  above  the  first  story,  have 
“circular  heads,”  with  caps  turned  of  4-inch  tim¬ 
ber.  The  Keys  shown  on  the  elevation,  are  sawed 
out  at  the  back,  so  as  to  fit  over  the  caps,  (not  cut 
through  them).  This  is  much  simpler,  more  orna¬ 
mental,  and  does  not  impair  or  affect  the  solid 
head.... The  Bioot'  projects  twenty  seven  inches 
beyond  the  frame  of  the  building,  and  is  covered 
with  I.  C.  Charcoal  tin,  laid  and  soldered  in  best 
manner,  on  sound  hemlock  boards.  The  gutters 
of  the  main  house,  are  made  as  described  in 

the  May  American  Agriculturist . The 

Sitovy  plan,  (fig.  3),  shows  the  general  divi¬ 
sion  of  four  rooms  and  three  halls.  The  En¬ 
trance-hall  or  “  Reception-room,”  is  7  x  12  feet. 
The  Stairway -hall  is  also  7  x  12  feet.  The  Rear- 
hall  is  7x7  feet.  These  halls  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  sash  doors.  The  Entrance-hall  is 
divided  from  the  Parlor  and  Dining-room  by  large 
double  doors.  The  advantages  of  dividing  the  hails 
in  the  manner  shown,  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
when  they  consider  how  cold,  windy,  and  cheerless 
most  halls  are.  By  this  arrangement  all  drafts  are 
prevented,  either  when  opening  the  entrance  door, 
or  when  passing  from  one  room  to  another.  The 
inside  double  doors  may  be  swung  open  altogether, 
throwing  the  principal  rooms  of  the  lower  floor  into 
one  spacious  room  if  occasion  should  require  it  for 
a  large  company,  without  altering  to  any  material 
degree,  the  temperature  of  these  rooms.-— The 
Stairway  hall  contains  the  principal  stairs,  which 
are  of  the  easiest  “  platform  ”  construction,  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  a  more  private  stairway  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary. — The  Rear  Hall  is  the  common  hall  of 
the  house,  and  is  easily  reached  from  every  part. — 
The  Parlor  is  the  largest  room,  has  a  Bay-Window, 
Marble  Mantel,  Fireplace  Heater,  and  is  separated 
from  the  Library  by  Sliding  Doors.  The  Dining¬ 
room  has  also  a  Bay-window,  Marble  Mantel,  and 
Fireplace  Heater,  and  is  intended  as  the  Living- 
room.  It  is  conveniently  connected  with  the 
Kitchen,  Stairway-hall,  Entrance-hall,  and  has  a 
good  Pantry  (e).— The  Kitchen  is  separated  from  the 
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Dining-room  by  a  single  door,  and  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  rear  entrance,  and  cellar  stairway  doors. 
It  contains  one  large  Closet,  Range  with  elevated 
oven,  warm-closet,  and  water-back,  boiler,  sink, 
and  wash-tubs.— The  Kitchen  should  be  wains¬ 
coted  three  feet  high,  with  s/fx3  inch  ceiling- 
boards.  The  Clock,  and  Lamp  Shelf  should  be  put 
between  the  closet  and  hall  doors,  and  not  over  the 
range.  The  advantage  of  having  the  kitchen  on 
the  same  floor  with  the  Dining-room,  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  one _ The  f*»eco5i«i 


plan,  (fig.  4),  is  divided  into  four  large  Chambers, 
a  child’s  Bed-room,  a  Bath-room,  five  Closets,  with 
a  good-sized  Hall. — The  two  front  chambers  are 
heated  by  hot-air  from  the  “  fire-place  heaters  ”  of 
the  first  story,  so  that  they  are  always  comfortable 
in  the  coldest  weather.  For  many  reasons  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  fireplace  heaters  over  any  other.  They  take 
little  room,  are  cheerful  in  appearance,  easy  of 
management,  and  economical,  requiring  attention 
but  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  hard  coal  is  used. 
Each  heater  will  keep  two  ordinary  sized  rooms 
comfortable  in  winter,  and  are  not  unsightly  in 
summer.  Like  any  other  device  for  heating,  the 
perfect  and  satisfactory  results  depend  altogether 
on  the  manner  of  setting  them.  In  no  case  should 
such  a  heater  be  expected  to  develop  its  full  power 
when  placed  in  a  fireplace  in  so  close  proximity 
with  the  brick  as  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  strike 
against  and  be  absorbed  by  them.  The  heater 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  jacket  of  sheet-iron,  having 
an  eight-inch  opening,  and  a  collar  at  the  top.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  collar  and  “built  in”  the  chimney, 
should  be  an  eight-inch  tin  pipe,  connecting  with 
the  register-box  in  the  second  story.  Above  this 
box  this  flue  should  be  entirely  closed.  The  smoke- 
pipe  should  be  four-inch,  and  pass  up  through  the 


Fig.  5. — FRAMING  OF  BAT-WINDOW. 


eight-inch  tin-pipe  to  the  register-box,  where  an 
elbow  should  be  put  on,  turning  the  smoke  into  the 
side  flue  adjoining.  The  side  flue  should  have  no 
other  side  openings. — The  Bath  Room  has  Bath¬ 
tub,  Seat  Closet,  Wash-basin,  with  cold  and  hot 
water  faucets.  Each  chamber  to  the  right  of  the 
hall  to  have  wash-basins.— These  chambers  have 
marble  mantel  shelves,  resting  on  plaster  trusses, 
at  an  expense  of  six  dollars  each,  which  answer  the 
purpose  that  a  twenty-dollar  mantel  would,  and  are 
really  more  cheerful  and  appropriate  for  such 
rooms.... The  At4ic  is  reached  by  the  enclosed 
stairway,  and  is  arranged  so  that  two  or  four  Bed¬ 
rooms  may  be  “  finished  off”  as  required.  The 
Tank  is  placed  on  the  floor  over  the  Bath-rooms,  and 
is  supplied  partly  from  the  roof,  and  partly  by  the 
force-pump  in  the  kitchen.  All  the  remaining 
space  in  the  Attic  may  be  used  for  storage,  etc . 


The  room  is  7  x  7  feet,  reached  by  alight 

stairway.  The  head-room  is  made  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  a  stand  or  table,  so  that  really  very  little 
room  is  taken  away  by  the  stairs _ Very  few  peo¬ 

ple  have  any  definite  idea  of  the  expense  of  the 
separate  items  that  are  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  !DSlilSBsl><?a•s,  Woe-Ic,  The  following 
estimate  in  detail  of  Plumbing,  required  in  this 
house,  gives  facts  and  figures  enough  to  enable  any 
one  to  decide  just  how  much  plumbing  can  be  done 
for  any  given  sum,  viz  : 

Sheet,  Lead,  3>.,  lbs.  to  square  foot,  for  Tank,  3x1x0  feet 

with  stop  cock .  $31.00 

Bath  Tup,  30  o z„  $ir> ;  Plated  Flange  and  Thimble  Cock, 

$6;  Plated  Plug  and  Chain,  $1.00 .  22.50 

Pan  Closet.  $12.25;  Plated  Cup  and  Pull,  $1.50;  French 

Bowl.  $2.20.  Trap,  4  in.,  $3.74 .  .  19.70 

3  Wasli-hasins.  $1.70  each ;  Marble  Slabs,  $5  each  ;  Plug, 

Stud,  and  Chain,  $1.50  each;  2  Cocks,  Trap,  Screw 

Plug.  $3.00  each .  30.60 

1  Iron  Sink.  18x24  inches,  $2;  2  Cocks,  $3.50;  Trap  and 

Screw,  $1 .  6.50 

35  gall.  Copper  Boiler,  $27  ;  with  Stand,  $2 .  29.00 

Force  Pump,  with  brass  cylinder .  17.0(1 

20  feet  4  in.  Iron  Soil  Pipe,  @5Uc.  per  foot . .  10.00 

372  llis.  Supply  and  Circulation  Pipe,  @8H  c.  per  lb _  31.02 

125  lbs.  Waste  Pipe,  @8>4c.  per  lb.. . . . .  10.63 

Solder,  Tacks,  and  Charcoal  for  this  job .  3.00 

5  days'  Time,  Plumber  and  Helper,  @6  per  day .  30.00 

Total  amount  of  cost .  237.55 

Ten  per  cent,  added  by  plumbers  in  estimating .  23.75 

Total  Plusiber's  Charges  for  the  job . $261.30 

To  the  bill  for  plumbing  we  add  the  cost  of  : 

Range,  with  Elevated  Oven,  Warm  Closet,  Water  Back, 

Set  complete . $80.00 

Heaters.  2  “  Fire  Place,”  with  Registers  and  Heating 

Pipes,  $45  each . $90.00 

Cost. — Estimate  of  cost  of  building  by  this 

plan.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prices  given  for 
Bay  Windows,  Porch,  Lobby,  Stairs,  Windows, 
Cupola,  and  Doors,  include  materials  and  labor 
complete,  and  that  the  amount  of  carpenter’s  work 
is  for  the  balance  of  such  labor  required  on  the  job  : 


100  yards  Excavation,  @  25c.  per  yard . $25.00 

24,000  Brick,  furnished  and  laid,  @  $15  F  1000 .  360.00 

950  yards  Plastering.  3  coats,  &  35c.  per  yard .  332.50 

6578  feet  Timber,  @  2jfc.  per  foot .  148.00 

viz.  4  Sills,  4x8  in.  x3(>  ft.  long.  70  Beams,  2x8  in.xlo  ft.  long. 
2  Sills,  4x8  in.  x  36  ft.  long.  60  Beams,  2x8  in.  x22  ft.  long. 
10  Posts,  4x7  in.  X24  ft.  long.  15  Beams,  3x8  in.  x22  ft.  long. 
Ties,  4x6  in.  x390  ft.  long.  4  Hips,  3x8  in.  xl8  feet  long. 
4  Cupola  Posts,  4x6 in.  x  15 ft.  4  Valleys,  3x8  in.  xlSt't.  long. 
Plates,  4x6  in.  x  132  ft.  l’g.  14  Rafters, 3x5  in.xl?  ft.  long. 

100  Joist,  3x4  inches  x  13  feet  long,  @  22c.  each .  22. a() 

400  Wall  Strips,  2x4  incites  xl3  feet  long,  @  16c,  each..  64.00 

320  Sheating,  %xl0  incites  xl3  feet  long,  @  25c .  80.00 

200  pounds  Tarred  Paper,  @  5c.  per  lb .  10.00 

320  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  D'/.  inches,  @"38c.  eaclt _  12!. 00 

195  Hemlock  Roof  Boards,  @  22c.  eaclt .  4  .’.90 

240  Tongue  and  Grooved  Flooring  @  35c.  each .  84,00 

168  feet  Cornice,  70c.  per  foot .  .  117.60 

17  H  Squares  of  Tin  Roofing,  @  $10  per  square .  175.00 

190  feet  Gutters  and  Leaders,  10c.  per  foot  .  19.00 

Cupola  complete,  except  Tin  (included  above) .  10(U 0 

2  Hay  Windows  complete,  @  $75  eaclt .  150.00 

1  Porch  complete,  $75;  1  Lobby  complete,  $50 .  125.00 

4  Stairs  complete,  $100;  17  Windows  complete,  @$15..  355.00 

5  Cellar  Windows,  ©$0  each  . .  30  00 

34  Doors,  @  $12  eaclt .  408.00 

2  Marble  Mantels,  @$30  each .  60.01) 

4  Marble  Shelves,  @$6  eaclt .  . .  24.00 

5  Kegs  Nails,  @$5  eaclt .  25.00 

Painting..  .  200.00 

Cartage,  average  one  mile .  56.40 

Shelving,  Base,  Bell-hanging,  etc .  73.70 

Carpenter’s  Labor .  3(10.(>0 

Plumbing,  as  detailed  above .  261.30 

Range.  $80  ;  2  Heaters,  @$45,  $90 .  170.00 


Total  cost  of  House . $4,000.00 


[Editorial  Remarks. — This  is  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  for  good 
materials  and  good  workmanship.  No  calculation 
is  made  for  fencing,  out-buildings,  drainage,  etc. 
If  the  house  is  erected  in  or  near  a  city  or  large  vil¬ 
lage,  where  there  is  now,  or  likely  to  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  a  supply  of  illuminating  gas,  the  gas-pipes 
should  be  put  in  when  erecting  a  house,  as  it  can 
be  done  with  little  trouble  and  small  expense. 
We  always  advise  providing  for  “  saving  steps,” 
by  inserting  plenty  of  bells  and  speaking  tubes. 
Ten  dollars’  worth  of  these  will  he  repaid  every 
year.  For  full  particulars  and  engravings  of  these, 
and  other  conveniences,  see  American  Agriculturist 
for  May  and  June,  1870.] 


Lunch  Time  in  the  Field. 

The  engraving  on  our  first  page  illustrates  what 
we  have  often  enforced,  viz.,  the  advantage  of  a 
lunch  in  the  field  for  working  animals.  The  farmer 
who  leaves  his  team  for  half  an  hour  or  less,  while 
lie  goes  to  the  house  to  refresh  himself,  should  not 
forget  that  the  animals,  which  have  labored  harder 
than  he,  also  need  refreshment.  A  lunch  in  a 
fence  corner,  from  a  lunch-box  which  may  be  hung 
upon  the  fence,  is  easily  given,  and  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received.  The  time  thus  spent  is  not  lost, 
but  is  more  than  regained  iu  the  alacrity  with 


which  the  team  bends  itself  to  its  work  again.  If 
this  practice  were  adopted  through  the  planting 
and  harvest  season,  the  working  stock  might  be 
kept  without  loss  of  condition,  and  would  not  need 
feeding  up  afterwards,  to  regain  the  flesh  they  have 
been  unwisely  permitted  to  lose.  In  the  large 
cities,  small  bunches  of  green  rye  or  fresh  green 
clover  are  prepared  for  lunches  for  the  working 
teams,  between  meals,  when  resting.  The  average 
condition  of  the  city  team  is  far  above  that  of 
farmer’s  teams,  and  this  to  a  great  extent  is  due  to 
the  regularity  with  which  they  are  fed,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  watered.  Frequent 
light  drinks  are  much  better  than  copious  ones 
at  long  intei-vals,  and  the  maxium,  “little  but 
often,”  will  apply  to  both  feeding  and  watering 
working  stock  during  the  warm  weather. 

■ -  — io»  «ia>»  «sbi  - 

Science  Applied  to  Farming— VII. 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Cotton-See«l  Cake— Grain— Beaus— Peas— Fodder 
Corn— Their  value  and  most  economical  use. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Fuller,  Conn.,  and 
others,  we  answer,  the  figures  in  Table  6,  (April 
No.),  refer  to  the  decorticated  cotton-seed  meal,  that 
from  which  the  leathery  covering  of  the  seed,  or 
hulls,  have  been  removed  in  preparing  the  meal. 
That  mentioned  in  Table  S,  (March  No.),  is  unde- 
corticated  and  contains  the  hulls.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  each  is  here  shown  : 


Table  11. 

Cotton-seed  Cake 

(Meal). 

100  POUNDS. 

|  Water. 

1  Total  Organic  Sub¬ 

stances. 

j  Crude  Fiber. 

1  Digestible  Organic 

Substance . 

lliis  digest¬ 
ible  Organic 
Substance 
consists  of: 

"1  • 

<i3 

f3  *- 

Fats  or 

Oils. 

Decorticated . 

Undecorticated . 

lbs. 

10.5 

11.5 

lbs. 

7.7 

6.3 

lbs. 

82.2 

82.2 

Its. 

9.6 

20.8 

Ibs. 

55.7 

37.8 

lbs. 

28.8 

18.1 

Ibs. 

17. 

14.1 

Ibs. 

9.9 

5.6 

Each  kind  contains  82 >/5  lbs.  of  organic  substance 
iu  the  100  lbs.,  but  of  this  82  lbs.  in  the  decorticated 
seed  meal,  over  55  lbs.  arc  digestible,  while  intheun- 
deeorticated,  less  than  38  lbs.  are  digestible  and  nu¬ 
tritive,  the  hulls  in  the  latter  having  much  indigesti¬ 
ble  crude  fiber,  as  shown  in  fourth  column.  In  some 
analyses,  the  undecortioated  seed  meal  has  yield¬ 
ed  as  much  as  27  per  cent  of  crude  fiber.  Some  feed¬ 
ers  think  the  hulls  in  the  undecorticated  meal  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  stock  ;  others  have  used  it  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  without  observing  evil  results.  Whether  this  be 
a  serious  objection  or  not,  the  decorticated  is  nicer, 
cleaner,  and  what  is  of  great  importance,  it  contains 
nearly  50  per  cent  more  of  digestible  nutritive  sub¬ 
stance, as  shown  in  fifth  column  of  Table  11,  above. 

Feeding  Value  of  Different  Foods. 

Mr.  Buclii,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  reader  of  the 
German  Agriculturist ,  who  is  engaged  in  dairying, 
asks:  “  When  corn-meal  is  worth  S3  per  100  lbs., 
what  is  the  value  of  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  ship- 
stuff,  cotton-seed  meal,  oats,  or  wheat  ?  ”— Mr.  G. 
Ferguson,  of  Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  asks:  “When 
peas,  corn,  and  oats  sell  at  the  same  price  per  100 
lbs.,  which  is  the  cheapest  food?” — If  Mr.  Buclii 
were  a  farmer  in  Germany,  instead  of  Tennessee, 
he  would  have  one  of  the  Farmers’  Pocket  Diaries 
I  have  mentioned,  containing  the  composition  of 
these  and  perhaps  200  other  kinds  of  food.  Our 
Tables  2  (in  March),  and  G  (in  April),  were  trans¬ 
lated  from  those  prepared  by  Dr.  Wolff,  Director  of 
the  Ilohenheim  Experiment  Station,  who  has  stud¬ 
ied  these  questions  for  25  years.  Tiiese  tables  are 
the  results  of  thousands  of  experiments  performed 
at  his  own  and  many  other  Experiment  Stations. 
He  is  thus  able  to  tell  us  the  absolute  and  relative 
amounts  of  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  etc., 
contained,  on  the  average,  in  different  food  mate¬ 
rials,  how  much  is  really  digestible  in  each.  He 
has  also  calculated  the  money  values.  That  is  to 
say,  after  ascertaining  a  fair  price  per  lb.  for  the 
digestible  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  etc.,  he  com¬ 
putes  the  value  of  these  nutritive  materials  in  each 
100  lbs.  of  hay,  grain,  etc.,  etc.  The  values  thus 
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found  agree  essentially  with  the  German  market 
prices  of  these  products. 

Table  13,  below,  gives  the  results  of  Dr.  Wolff’s 
calculations.  Note  well,  that  the  last  column  gives 
only  the  relative  value  of  each,  and  not  the  absolute 
or  market  value  in  any  one  place.  Thus,  taking 
rye  as  a  basis,  if  in  a  certain  amount  of  this,  say  30 
lbs.,  the  digestible  albuminoids,  fats,  etc.,  are 
worth  SI. 00,  then  the  same  weight  of  corn,  (30  lbs.) 
is  worth  94  cents,  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.68,  and  so 
of  the  other  articles  named. 
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The 

digest- 
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ible  organic 
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^570 

substance 
consists  of 

O  8 

!§ 
O  Go 

Q 

e 

■si 

S  3 

§-§ 

CO 

g 

5 

N  8 

Si? 

§ 

83.9 

9.4 

74.5 

9.9 

64. 

1.6 

83 

27.5 

55.5 

9. 

41.8 

4.7 

83.9 

7.9 

76. 

11.7 

63.1 

1.2 

84.1 

13.1 

71. 

8.4 

57.8 

4.8 

84. 

10,7 

73.6 

22. 

49.9 

1.7 

85.9 

18.1 

67.8 

8.7 

57.1 

2. 

81.5 

29.6 

51.9  10.9 

37.6 

3.4 

82.2  26.5 

55.7 

23.8 

17. 

9.9 

80.7  41.9 

38.8 

3.4 

34.9 

0.5 

79.5  32.1 

47.4 

5.4 

41.1 

0.9 

7C.3  22.8 

53.5 

9.2 

43.1 

1.2 

78.7  32.4,46.3 

7. 

38.1 

1.2 

18. 

5.3  12.7 

2,4 

9.9 

0.4 

16.7 

5.8  10.9 

0.8 

9.9 

0.2 

80.8  42.4  38.4 

1.1 

37. 

0.3 

81. G  47  7  33.9 

0.7 

32.8 

0.4 

Table  13. 

KINDS  OF  FODDER. 
Percentage  of  differ¬ 
ent  SUBSTANCES,  AND 
RELATIVE  VALUE. 


Rye  (Grain)... 

Oats . 

Wheat  (Grain) 

Indian  Corn... 

Peas . 

Ship  Stuff  (St.  Louis)  * 

Wheat  Bran . 

Cotton-seed  Cake  ( decor’d) 

Meadow  Hay  (inferior) _ 

Meadow  Hay  (average) .... 

Meadow  HaV  (best) . . . 

Red  Clover  Hay  (average). 

Pasture  Grass . 

Fodder  Corn  (green) . 

Fodder  Corn  (dry) . 

Wheat  Straw  (winter) . 


ft! 

s 

0(3,0 

1.00 

.84 

1.07 

.94 

1.38 

.83 

.87 

1.63 

.45 

.59 

.78 

.65 

.21 

.12 

.34 

.29 


*  Calculated  from  an  Analysis  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer. 


By  comparing  the  above  figures,  our  correspon¬ 
dents,  and  others,  may  judge  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  nutritive  ingredients  in  the  different  foods 
named,  and  of  their  general  money  value,  taken  by 
themselves,  without  reference  to  any  special  ob¬ 
ject  in  feeding,  or  what  other  materials  they  are  to 
be  mixed  with.  But,  Mr.  Buchi,  for  example,  is 
feeding  milch  cows.  If  he  feeds  for  butter  chiefly, 
and  has  good  hay,  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  this 
region  would  tell  him  to  use,  along  with  the  hay, 
corn-meal,  and  some  oats,  and,  perhaps,  cotton-seed 
meal.  If  he  sells  milk,  and  wants  large  quantities 
without  reference  to  any  special  quality,  he  would 
probably  find  it  profitable  to  use  bran  of  wheat  or 
rye,  with  cotton-seed  meals  and  some  roots. 

IKixingr  Value  of  Grain,  Bran,  Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

The  table,  (12),  above,  shows  that  there  is  little 
of  digestible  albuminoids  in  corn-stalks,  straw,  and 
inferior  hay,  (3/4  lb  to  31/ 2  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  of  the  fod¬ 
der,  or  only  ‘/8  to  ‘/a  as  much  as  in  fine  quality  hay). 
As  previously  explained,  ( American  Agriculturist , 
May,  1875),  to  use  these  coarser  foods  economically, 
we  must  supply  their  lack  of  nitrogen  or  albumi¬ 
noids.  It  is  very  evident  then,  that  the  decorticated 
cotton-seed  meal  or  cake,  with  its  29  per  cent  of 
digestible  albuminoids,  is  worth  more  for  mixing, 
tlian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  ship  stuff,  which  contain 
only  8‘/2  to  11  per  cent  of  this.  The  feeding  values 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  bran,  oats,  com,  etc.,  are  not 
exactly  proportioned  to  their  content  of  albumi¬ 
noids.  But  that  they  are  approximately  so,  is 
abundantly  shown  by  experience,  by  feeding  ex¬ 
periments,  and  by  careful  scientific  investigation. 
I  hope  before  long  to  describe  experiments  bear¬ 
ing  directly  on  this  subject. 

Fodder  Corn. 

This  bids  fair  to  be  a  dry  season,  and  pasturage 
and  hay  may  be  short.  One  of  the  best  substitutes 
for  these  is  fodder  com.  Practical  men  differ  widely 
about  the  value  of  corn-stalks  for  fodder.  Some 
attribute  their  poor  success  in  its  use  to  its  “being 
so  watery,  and  containing  so  little  nutritious  sub¬ 
stance.”  That  this  cannot  be  wholly  correct  is  shown 
by  comparison  with  pasture  grass  in  the  table  above. 
The  com  contains  on  the  average  16.7,  and  the  grass 
18  per  cent  of  organic  substance,  (first  column) ; 
the  remainder  in  each  case  being  water,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ash,  (mineral  matters).  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  digestible  substance  are  likewise  nearly 
the  same,  10.9  and  12.7  per  cent,  while  the  amounts 
of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  are  almost  identical. 
The  great,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  essential  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  two  is  in  the  nitrogenous 
substance,  (fourth  column).  The  grass  contains 
2.4  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  while  the  corn  contains 
only  0.8  per  cent,  just  one-third  as  much.  Grass  is 
a  natural  and  economical  food  for  cattle.  It  fur¬ 


nishes  albuminoids  and  carbo-hydrates  in  just  about 
the  proportions  naturally  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  animal.  But  animals  fed  with  corn-stalks  only, 
would  have  to  consume  a  very  large  quantity  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  albuminoids,  and  these 
alone  are  not  economical  foods.  To  be  made  so, 
other  materials  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  young  clover, 
beans,  peas,  or  oil-cake,  should  be  added.  Corn- 
meal  or  ship  stuff  will  also  serve  the  same  purpose, 
though  less  economically  as  regards  food  material. 

So  says  our  theory,  and  I  find  whenever  I  inquire 
among  our  most  successful  practical  men,  that  this 
is  confirmed  by  their  experience.  1  hope  soon  to 
present  some  of  the  results  of  their'  experience  on 
this  point  which  have  been  promised,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  very  interesting. 
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As  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  making  up  the 
Agriculturist,  and  never  know  what  it  is  to  contain 
until  it  is  actually  sent  to  subscribers,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  call  especial  attention 
to  the  June  number.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this 
paper  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
educate  the  public  up  to  the  point  of  desiriug  some¬ 
thing  higher.  This  may  be  true  in  so  far  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  necessity  for  treating  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  and  to  the  limited  space  that  prevents  long 
disquisitions  on  abstruse  points.  Doubtless  many 
are  stimulated  by  what  they  see  in  these  columns 
to  pursue  their  investigations,  whether  scientific  or 
practical,  through  other  channels,  where  a  limited 
number  of  readers  find  long  essays  on  various  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  although  I 
am  in  the  constant  receipt  of  a  number  of  American 
and  foreign  agricultural  publications,  I  cannot  now 
recall  a  single  issue  of  one  of  them  which  contains 
so  much  practical  information,  and  so  many  valu¬ 
able  suggestions,  as  this  single  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1875. 

To  begin  with  Prof.  Atwater’s  paper,  on  page 
213,  we  have,  in  an  article  only  two  columns  long, 
a  concentration  of  nearly  all  that  is  practically  use¬ 
ful  in  hundreds  of  pages  of  scientific  dissertation. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that  he  has  here 
described  the  various  experiments  by  which  certain 
results  have  been  reached,  or  even  alluded  to  the 
very  interesting  and  instructive  reasoning  with 
which  the  accounts  of  these  experiments  have  been 
accompanied.  What  he  has  done  has  been  simply 
to  take  the  cardinal  fact  developed  by  these  in¬ 
vestigations,  strip  it  of  all  comment,  and  set  it 
forth  with  the  support  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
experiments  by  which  it  is  demonstrated,  in  a  form 
of  real  value  to  every  farmer  who  owns  an  acre  of 
grass,  and  who  has  the  intelligence  to  understand 
a  plain  statement.  We  all  know  that  a  general  im¬ 
pression  exists  that  early-cut  hay  is  more  valuable 
than  that  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  too  long, 
and  the  best  farmers  make  it  a  point,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  cut  their  grass  and  clover  when  nearly  in 
full  blossom  ;  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  these 
understands,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  better  to  do  so,  and  many  others,  if 
they  knew  that  reason,  instead  of  having  only  a 
general  impression  about  it,  would  at  once  make 
their  practice  conform  to  the  recommendation. 
No  one  can  read  Prof.  Atwater’s  statement  intel¬ 
ligently,  without  regarding  the  early  cutting  of  hay 
as  not  only  advisable,  but  absolutely  essential  to 
the  most  successful  hay-making. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Crozier’s  experiment  and  ap¬ 
parent  success  in  crossing  the  Southdown  and  the 
Cotswold  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  may, 
of  course,  well  be  doubted  whether  he  has  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  true  and  persistent  breed  ; 
in  fact,  he  evidently  doubts  it  himself.  It  may 
even  be  early  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  race  ;  and 
the  portrait  of  one  of  the  animals  published,  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  rather  an  in¬ 
teresting  record  of  progress  than  an  illustration  of 
an  established  success.  It  is  only  five  years  since 
this  cross  was  made,  and  twenty  years  would  be  a 
short  time  in  which  to  establish  a  persistent  new 


race,  but  if  Mr.  Crozier  pursues  his  plan  resolutely 
and  intelligently,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he 
will  give  to  the  country  a  new  breed  of  sheep  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  many  of  our  circumstances  than 
any  we  have  yet  had. 

“  Walks  and  Talks  ”  is  this  month  full  of  good 
sense  and  solid  information,  and  Mr.  Lawes’  often- 
adduced  experiments  are  made  to  serve  an  unusu¬ 
ally  good  purpose,  as  showing  how  constantly  the 
profit  of  a  given  crop  bears  relation  not  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  manured,  but  also  to  the  kind 
of  manuring  it  receives.  If  any  one  item  can  be 
said  to  be  the  keynote  to  profitable  farming,  it  is 
just  this:  a  realization  of  the  value  of  the  right 
kinds  of  manure  applied  in  the  right  proportions 
to  certain  crops.  Concerning  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  author  of  these  papers  and  Mr.  George 
Geddes,  I  prefer  to  say  little  ;  as  they  are  both  of 
them  men  from  whom  I  learn,  rather  than  men 
between  whom  I  should  presume  to  decide.  I  have 
only  to  say,  (since  I  am  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  discussion),  that  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  or  at  least  a  loss  of 
its  most  valuable  form,  constantly  goiug  on  in  the 
soil,  and  especially  so  in  a  cultivated  soil,  and  that 
this  loss  is  greater  under  summer-fallowing  than 
under  summer  cultivation.  In  other  words  :  that 
whenever  the  soil  is  plowed  or  stirred,  so  that  the 
admission  of  air  is  facilitated,  it  sustains  a  loss  in 
available  nitrogen.  That  in  many  soils  and  in 
many  circumstances  this  loss  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  other  effects  of  the  oxygen  which 
causes  it,  I  do  not  doubt.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  the  question  whether 
the  gain  more  than  counterbalances  the  loss,  can 
only  be  decided  by  actual  experiments  with  differ¬ 
ent  soils.  Probably  summer-fallowing  will  be 
profitable  in  some  cases  and  not  so  in  others,  and 
from  the  opposite  views  held  by  these  disputants, 
both  practical  observing  men,  it  is  not  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  think  that  it  may  be  advantageous  with  Mr. 
Harris  and  objectionable  with  Mr.  Geddes. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  in  the  same  paper  two 
articles  that  play  into  each  other’s  hands,  as  do 
those  of  “  Storing  Brewers’  Grains,”  and  “  Curing 
Green  Com-Fodder  ”  ;  the  principle  that  operates 
in  both  cases  being  essentially  the  same.  The  re¬ 
commendation  with  regard  to  brewers’  grains  is 
perhaps  of  somewhat  limited  aiiplication,  but  if  the 
storage  of  corn-fodder  in  the  manner  described  can 
be  made  as  successful  here  as  in  the  French  experi¬ 
ments  described,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  its  im¬ 
portance.  The  principle  involved  is  not  a  new  one, 
and,  indeed,  I  described  in  these  papers  some  years 
ago  a  similar  custom  prevailing  in  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Of  course,  in  cold  climates  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  protection  against  frost  very  com¬ 
plete,  although  doubtless  the  slight  heat  of  fermen¬ 
tation  will  always  have  some  effect  in  protecting 
the  material.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  there  is  no  crop  that  can  at  all  compare,  when 
we  consider  both  its  value  pound  for  pound,  and 
the  enormous  yield  that  may  be  obtained  from  an 
acre,  with  corn-fodder.  Whether  the  purpose  be 
to  make  butter,  or  cheese,  or  beef,  or  to  keep  young 
stock  in  thrifty,  growing  condition,  it  is  at  once 
most  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  by  its  aid  we 
may  keep  a  larger  stock  on  a  given  area  of  land 
than  would  be  possible  with  any  other  form  of  food 
adapted  to  our  climatic  conditions.  The  statement 
in  the  article  under  consideration  and  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  German  practice,  that  fodder  kept  in 
this  way  retains  its  feeding  value  throughout  the 
entire  winter,  seems  to  be  fully  sustained,  and  in 
my  own  branch  of  farming— the  making  of  butter 
—if  there  were  no  other  argument  to  recommend 
the  system,  it  would  be  sufficient  that  it  furnishes 
a  succulent  green  food  throughout  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  of  a  sort  that  will  ensure  a  large  yield  at  reason¬ 
able  cost,  and  will  maintain  almost  a  summer-color¬ 
ing  of  the  product  of  the  dairyatatime  when,  with 
our  ordinary  forage,  butter  is  almost  as  white  as 
tallow.  The  appliances  for  storing  corn-fodder,  as 
described,  are  simple  and  inexpensive,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  well-cemented,  water-tight  pit  in  the 
ground,  well  protected  from  rain  and  frost.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  well  to  add  to  the  directions  given 
some  provision  for  protecting  the  face  of  the  heap 
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from  which  the  food  is  being  used,  from  too  much 
exposure  to  the  air.  This  maybe  well  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  india-rubber  blankets,  to  be  close¬ 
ly  applied  after  each  taking  out. 

The  article  on  “  The  Flushing  of  Drains  ”  is  very 
important,  but  a  better  method  for  closing  the  out¬ 
let  of  the  silt-basin  to  be  used  for  flushing,  would 
be  to  have  a  ball  of  india-rubber,  or  of  tightly- 
wound  rags,  fitting  the  mouth  of  the  outlet,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  string  by  which  it  may  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure. — “  The  Shooting  Nuisance  ”  is  an  article 
that  will  appeal  to  every  farmer.  I  imagine  that 
there  is  generally  too  much  human  nature  in  the 
average  farmer  to  allow  the  insolent  conduct  al¬ 
luded  to  to  be  very  prevalent ;  but  the  injury  we 
constantly  sustain  from  the  destruction  of  insect¬ 
eating  birds  is  almost  incalculably  great,  and  we 
need  something  more  effective  than  stringent  legis¬ 
lation  to  prevent  it.  We  need,  rather,  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  all  farmers  of  their  own  vital  interest 
in  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  This  given,  they 
will  soon  find  means,  if  only  by  the  simple  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  trespass,  to  prevent  the  havoc. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  say  that  these 
matters,  having  been  set  fully  before  them  in  the 
paper  in  question,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  use 
my  space  and  their  time  for  a  recapitulation  ;  but 
good  us  the  Agriaidturisi  always  seems  to  me,  I  am 
convinced,  from  conversation  with  many  of  its 
readers,  that  its  best  points  are  often  passed  over  ; 
that  its  great  practical  value  is  not  always  apprecia¬ 
ted  ;  and,  especially,  that  the  articles  in  question 
fully  justify  this  reference. 


I  have  previously  described  the  experience  of  Mr. 
John  It.  Brewer,  of  Massachusetts,  in  keeping 
poultry  in  connection  with  sheep,  he  having  found 
that  the  fowls  kept  the  sheep  and  lambs  entirely 
free  from  ticks.  He  has  just  written  me  a  letter, 
saying  that  he  is  still  further  convinced  by  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  that  of  his  neighbors  for  the  past  year, 
that  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  it  having  been  univer¬ 
sally  found  that  wherever  the  sheep  and  the  fowls 
ran  together,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  ticks, 
and  that  where  fowls  had  access  to  one  part  of  a 
sheep-pen  and  not  to  another  part  where  the  rest 
of  the  flock  was  kept,  the  one  lot  were  overrun  with 
the  insects,  and  the  other  were  entirely  exempt. 
Not  being  a  sheep-raiser,  I  have  no  opportunity  to 
test  this  matter  for  myself,  but  the  suggestion  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  matter. 


Reports  concerning  the  use  of  deep  cans  seem  to 
be  increasing  month  by  month,  and,  considering 
the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  experiments  are 
made,  the  results  are  often  better  than  I  should 
have  expected.  It  seems  to  be  generally  thought 
that  the  great  point  is  to  set  the  milk  in  deep  cans, 
and  to  keep  the  cans  in  a  room  with  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  is  not  sufficient  for  the  full  benefit  de¬ 
sired.  Air,  even  though  kept  almost  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  melting  ice,  will  not  withdraw  the  heat 
of  the  milk  so  rapidly  as  water  will,  and  this  rapid 
withdrawal  of  heat  is  the  important  point.  All  who 
propose  to  experiment  in  this  matter  should  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  cans  not  too  large,  (8  inches 
in  diameter  is  better  than  a  larger  size),  and  should 
float  them  in  cool  water,  if  possible  not  much  above 
50°,  and  certainly  below  00°.  Even  less  than  50° 
would  probably  be  advantageous,  but  I  cannot 
speak  on  this  point  from  experience.  The  possible 
danger  in  having  the  temperature  too  low  would  be 
that  the  heat  would  be  withdrawn  too  rapidly,  that 
is,  before  the  volatile  odors  of  the  milk,  which  often 
affect  tiie  taste  of  the  butter,  have  been  driven  off. 
Very  sudden  cooling,  as  in  passing  the  milk  through 
a  coil  of  pipe  surrounded  with  ice,  has  the  elfeet  of 
fixing  these  volatile  matters,  to  the  certain  destruc¬ 
tion  of  flavor  in  the  product.  Too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  allows  the 
milk  to  curdle,  or  to  become  loppered,  or  stringy, 
before  all  the  cream  has  had  time  to  rise.  Much 
further  experimenting  will  be  necessary  before  the 
precise  poiut  that  is  best  for  ordinary  milk  can  be 
determined,  but  my  own  experience  (with  Jersey 
cows),  which  has  been  constant  for  the  past  four 
years,  wjn+cr  and  summer,  shov  g  that  in  my  case  a 


perfectly  satisfactory  result,  including  the  securing 
of  all  the  cream,  is  attained  with  a  temperature  of 
the  water  of  about  54°. 


I  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown, 
of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  and  have  had  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  examining  his  cow  “Young  Pansy,” 
which  I  bought  for  him  for  a  very  high  price,  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  as  a  yearling  in  December, 
1872.  She  was  a  fawn  and  white  calf  of  very  fine 
appearance,  and  with  a  perfect  escutcheon.  It  was 
by  this  latter  chiefly  that  I  judged  her,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  now  to  see  how  well  that  indication 
has  been  supported.  She  is  now  four  years  old, 
and  dropped  her  third  calf  in  April,  and  though 
small,  is  as  magnificent  a  cow  as  I  ever  saw  of  any 
breed.  Finding  that  she  could  not  be  bought  for 
even  a  very  high  price  in  money,  I  offered  for  her 
the  best  two  animals  in  my  herd,  but  did  not  secure 
her.  Her  bag,  when  full,  measures  50  inches  in 
circumference;  is  8i  inches  deep  at  the  rear,  and  is 
16  inches  long.  Her  front  teats  stand  8  inches 
apart ;  hind  teats,  nearly  6  inches  apart ;  and  the 
teats  are  4i  inches  apart  at  the  sides,  all  being  large 
and  of  good  form,  and  standing  squarely  out  from 
the  even  surface  of  the  udder.  I  wish  that  she 


might,  in  her  present  condition,  make  the  round  of 
the  agricultural  fairs  of  the  country,  to  show  what 
the  Jersey  breed  is  capable  of. 


then  brought  to  a  welding  heat,  the  parts  being  pre¬ 
viously  cleaned  from  scale,  and  a  little  powdered 
borax  placed  on  the  joiut.  They  are  then  welded 
together,  and  brought  to  a  proper  shape.  To  shape 
the  head,  which  ought  to  be  square,  a  mold  is  used, 
fig.  6,  in  which  the  bolt  is  placed,  while  the  head 
is  hammered  fiat.  The  corners  should  be  beveled 
off  a  little,  which  gives  a  good  finish  to  the  head. 
Implements  for  cutting  screws  and  nuts  are  made 
by  Goodnow  &  Wightman,  23  Cornhill,  Boston,  and 
may  be  had  at  most  hardware  stores;  a  6et 
of  these,  properly  cared  for,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


The  question  is  still  asked,  with  rather  surprising 
frequency,  whether  it  is  not  an  objection  to  Jersey 
cows,  that  they  are  apt  to  have  a  preponderance  of 
bull  calves.  In  looking  over  the  record  of  a  Jersey 
stock  for  seven  or  eight  years  past,  I  find  that  I  re¬ 
corded  in  all  just  100  calves.  Of  these,  41  were 
bulls,  and  59  were  heifers.  Since  January  1st,  this 
year,  13  calves  have  been  dropped.  Of  these  11 
were  heifers,  which  is  an  unusually  large  propor¬ 
tion,  and  makes  the  owner  feel  particularly  content. 


I  have  now  been  breeding  Jersey  cattle  since 
the  spring  of  1868.  I  started  out  with  the  belief 
that  certain  characteristics  might  be 
improved  and  established,  provided 
the  work  were  carried  on  with  an  eye 
single  to  them,  and  provided  they 
were  not  conflicting.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  applied  myself  to  such  qualities 
as  indicate  good  milking  and  rich 
creaming.  The  questions  of  the  coloring  of  the 
hair,  and  of  size,  have  been  disregarded,  and  even 
the  question  of  form  has  been  made  secondary. 
What  I  have  sought  to  attain  has  been,  good  es¬ 
cutcheons,  or  milk-mirrors,  combining  width, 
bight,  and  uniformity  ;  evenly  developed,  large  ud¬ 
ders,  with  a  good  width  and  depth  behind,  and  run¬ 
ning  well  forward  under  the  belly  ;  large  and  even¬ 
ly-placed  teats  ;  full  and  knotted  milk-veins  ;  heavy 
hind-quarters,  and  light  fore-quarters  ;  thin  necks ; 
yellow-lined  ears,  and  small  horns,  free  from  much 
white.  The  result  of  my  seven  years’  work  shows 
a  greater  advance  in  these  directions  than  I  should 
have  dared  to  hope  for  within  so  short  a  time,  and 
the  items  of  fine  heads,  thin  tails,  and  light  limbs, 
being  characteristics  of  good  dairy  animals,  have 
in  a  good  degree  followed  as  accessories.  I  have 
a  good  many  ragged  hips  and  sloping  rumps  re¬ 
maining,  and  I  have  seen  many  herds  which  were 
more  beautiful  to  the  eye.  In  the  matter  of  color, 
I  have  left  nature  to  her  own  sweet  will,  and  have 
every  combination  from  half-fawn  and  half -white 
to  solid  brown,  with  black  switches.  The  coloring 
of  the  sires  and  dams  seems  to  have  little  effect  on 
the  coloring  of  the  progeny ;  solid-colored  cows 
and  solid-colored  bulls  sometimes  give  us  colors 
with  a  goodly  admixture  of  white,  and  the  calves 
of  cows  having  much  white,  are  sometimes  of  solid 
color,  all  of  which  we  regard  as  unim¬ 
portant,  and  as  being  only  what  one  should  C 
expect  in  breeding  to  a  race  which  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  has  been 
characterized  by  a  various  coloring.  I  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  our  breeding  is  continued  for  seven 
years  longer,  I  shall  only  make  further  progress 
in  the  same  direction — that  I  shall  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  dairy  value  of  the  animals,  and  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  less  important  directions.  When  I 
have  achieved  perfection  in  the  end  I  am  now 
seeking,  I  shall  hope,  incidentally,  to  have  refined 
the  back  lines  somewhat. 


How  to  Make  a  Bolt. 

Though  bolts  are  made  so  cheaply  by  machin¬ 
ery,  that  a  general  supply  can  be  kept  on  hand, 
still  cases  may  occur,  in  which  one  will  have 
every  kind  of  bolt  but  the  one  needed ;  then  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  one  is  useful.  An 
old  bolt  can  have  a  new  screw-thread  cut  upon 
it,  or  a  new  head  put  on  it,  in  a  few  minutes.  To 
cut  the  thread,  the  bolt  is  fixed  in  a  vise,  and  a 
screw-plate,  fig.  1,  is  used.  This  is  an  iron  frame, 
which  holds  dies  of  various  sizes  for  different 


Fig.  1. — SCREW  PLATE. 

shapes  or  pitches  of  the  screw-thread.  Tho# 
chosen  must  of  course  correspond  to  the  shape  ant 
pitch  of  the  thread  of  the  nut,  and  taps  are  made 
to  cut  the  thread  of  the  nut  exactly  similar  in  these 
points  to  the  dies.  The  dies  are  kept  in  place 
by  a  set-screw.  In  some  6crew-plates  one  of  the 
handles  serves  as  a  set-screw.  The  plate 
is  fitted  to  the  end  of  tb ,  bolt,  and 
screwed  up  tight,  a  few  drops  of  oil  aro 
then  put  upon  the  dies  anti  bolt,  and  the 
plate  is  turned  as  though  it  was  to  be 
screwed  on  to  the  bolt.  As  the  dies  cut 
their  way  into  the  boll  the  set-screw  is 
screwed  a  little  tighten  and  the  plate  i:i 
turned  back  and  forth,  but  every  time  it 
turned  a  little  further  on  to  the  bolt 
2.  taps.  more  oil  being  used  as  the  plate  is  work 
ed  down.  It  must  never  be  worked  dry,  or  free  fron  • 
oil,  or  the  dies  will  heat,  and  their  temper  be  lost. 
The  nut  is  threaded  in  much  the  same  way.  A  blanw. 
nut,  which  may  be  purchased  ready  made  at  the 
stores,  is  fixed  in  the  vise,  and  a  proper  tap  is 
chosen.  The  taps  are  made  with  a  slight  taper,  as 
shown  at  fig.  2,  so  that  the  thread  may  be  cut 
deeper,  as  the  tap  is  screwed  downwards.  A  tap- 
wrench,  fig.  3,  is  used  to  turn  the  tap,  and  oil  must 
always  be  used  to  assist  the  cutting.  As  the  thread 
is  being  cut,  the  nut  should  be  tried  upon  the 


Fig.  3.— TAP  WRENCH. 

screw,  lest  it  be  made  too  large.  The  fit  should  be 
so  snug  that  a  wrench  is  needed  to  screw  it  up.  To 
head  a  bolt,  a  small  piece  of  nail-rod  is  cut  off, 
large  enough  to  make  a  ring  that  fits  the  bolt,  and 
the  ends  are  heated  and  hammered  out,  as  shown 
at  fig.  4.  The  ends  are  then  brought  to  a  welding 
heat,  and  joined  on  the  horn  of  the  anvil,  so  as  to 
form  a  ring.  The  ring  is  then,  while  hot,  put  on  to 
the  end  the  bolt,  fig.  5,  and  the  bolt  and  ring  are 
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The  Stilt.— The  Darter,  or  Water-Turkey. 

It  often  happens  that  American  plants  are  first 
^figured  in  European  journals,  and  it  is  still  more 
frequently  the  case  that  our  birds  and  quadrupeds 
are  better  known  abroad  than  at  home.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  allow  it  to 
bring  together  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  rare  American  quadrupeds,  reptiles, 


the  size  of  the  head,  it  is  short  compared  with  the 
legs,  and  the  neck  being  also  short,  the  bird  can 
with  difficulty  reach  the  ground  to  feed.  But  the 
structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  bird’s  mode 
of  feeding,  which  is  to  wade  in  shallow  water  and 
take  such  insects  and  snails  as  it  may  find  upon 
aquatic  plants,  or  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  length  of  the  Stilt,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  13  to  15  inches. — The 
larger  bird  is  well  known  to  all  sportsmen  who  visit 


fore  re-appearing.  Those  who  have  watched  tho 
movements  of  the  bird  are  astonished  that  so 
large  a  body  can  plunge  so  quietly.  The  bird 
very  often  swims  with  the  body  wholly  sub¬ 
merged,  the  long  neck  only  appearing  above  the 
surface,  and  looking  so  much  like  some  kind  of  a 
water-serpent,  that  it  lias  been  called  the  “  Snake- 
bird.”  When  swimming  upon  the  surface,  they, 
when  alarmed,  sink  quietly  backwards,  leaving  the 
head  only  in  sight.  They  are  remarkably  quick  in 


THE  STILT.  — THE  DART 

and  birds  are  seen  by  Londoners  at  “the  Zoo,” 
that  in  this  country  can  only  be  seen  in  their  na- 
ti\  haunts.  The  engraving  above  given  is  from 
thi  London  Field  ;  the  artist,  having  the  live  birds 
as  studies,  is  able  to  make  a  more  life-like  picture 
than  can  be  produced  from  stuffed  specimens— the 
models  from  which  rare  birds  are  often  of  necessity 
drawn.  The  smaller  bird  in  the  engraving  is  the 
3t!  t,  ( Himanoptus  nir/ricollis),  which  has,  among 
y  er  names,  that  of  “Longshanks,”  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  why  it 
should  also  be  called  “Lawyer,”  is  not  so  easy  to 
see.  This  bird  is  found  from  New  York  south¬ 
ward,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies.  .  It  is  black 
above,  and  its  forehead,  sides  of  head  and  neck, 
and  under  parts  white  ;  its  bill  is  black,  and  its  legs 
carmine.  The  legs  of  this  bird  are  remarkably 
long,  and,  though  the  bill  is  long  in  proportion  to 


R,  OR  WATER-TURKEY,  —  i 

the  southern  states,  especially  Florida,  as  the 
“  Water-Turkey  ”  ( Plotua  ahinga) ;  it  is  also  called 
the  “Darter,”  in  some  places  it  is  the  “Water- 
Crow,”  and,  oddly  enough,  the  “Grecian  Lady.” 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  cormorants,  but  more 
slightly  built,  and  has  a  very  long  neck  and 
small  head.  It  is  about  three  feet  long;  the 
color  is  a  glossy  greenish-black,  with  a  broad 
gray  band  on  the  wings ;  there  are  also  markings 
of  ash,  and  in  the  female  there  is  brown  on  the 
head  and  neck,  and  fawn  on  the  breast.  The  bird 
has  the  habit  of  sitting  motionless  upon  branches 
of  trees  overhanging  the  water,  and  when  alarmed, 
it  drops  from  the  perch,  head  foremost,  with 
its  wings  close  to  its  sides,  with  astonishing 
velocity  disappearing  beneath  the  surface,  making 
scarcely  a  ripple.  It  swims  under  water  with 
great  rapidity,  and  goes  to  a  safe  distance  be¬ 
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all  their  movements,  swimming  with  great  rapidity, 
and  have  a  strong  flight,  often  going  up  out  of 
sight.  The  food  of  the  Darter  is  fish  ;  it  does  not 
dive  for  its  prey,  as  some  birds  do,  but  pursues  and 
captures  it  under  water.  The  number  of  fish 
it  consumes  must  be  very  large.  Audubon  gives 
an  account  of  a  tame  bird,  seven  months  old,  which 
swallowed  in  rapid  succession  nine  fishes,  each 
about  7i  inches  Ung,  and  was  accustomed  to  take 
at  a  single  meal  forty  fishes,  which  were  about  3i 
inches  long  each.  The  Darteris  easily  domesticated, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  trained 
to  catch  fish,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  cormorants 
in  the  East.  The  flesh  of  the  bird  is  very  oily,  and 
of  such  bad  flavor  as  not  to  be  desirable  as  food. 
The  nest,  built  sometimes  in  trees,  but  often  on 
low  bushes,  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  is  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  constructed  of  sticks,  leafy  twigs, 
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and  the  long  or  Spanish  moss.  The  eggs,  four  in 
number,  are  coated  with  a  chalky  substance,  which, 
upon  being  scraped  away,  shows  the  light-blue 
color  of  the  shell  beneath. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— Eo.  139. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

It  is  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  fire  is  quite 
comfortable.  I  never  knew  the  land  so  dry.  We 
have  had  some  good  showers,  but  no  soaking  rain. 
The  underdrains  have  discharged  little  or  no  water 
this  spring.  The  Deacon  sowed  some  low  land 
with  wheat  last  fall,  and  1  expected  to  see  it 
drowned  out ;  but  he  has  as  promising  a  piece  of 
wheat  as  any  in  the  neighborhood.  This  gives  the 
old  gentleman  a  cheerful  countenance.  I  went  to 
see  Brother  A.,  the  other  day.  I  have  alluded  to 
him  several  times.  He  is  a  capital  farmer,  and  a 
true,  noble  man.  He  is  always  at  work,  but  never 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  He  visits  the  sick,  and 
relieves  the  poor,  and  neglects  no  religious  or 
social  duty.  He  keeps  a  bed  in  his  barn,  and  many 
“  a  tramp  ”  gets  a  free  lodging  there,  and  a  break¬ 
fast  in  the  morning.  This  has  been  his  practice  for 
forty  years  or  more,  and  I  believe  no  one  has  yet 
abused  his  kindness.  He  has  seen  more  than  three 
score  years  and  ten, .but  is  as  active  as  a  man  of 
forty.  We  found  him  pruning  his  young  apple 
orchard.  Wrhen  he  set  out  this  eight  or  ten  acres 
of  apple  orchard  twelve  years  ago,  many  thought 
hei would  never  live  to  see  the  fruit.  But  he  has 
had  two  or  three  fair  crops,  and  a  healthier  and 
more  promising  orchard  is  not  to  be  found  in 
western  New  York.  And  is’nt  he  a  happy  man  ! 
His  very  face  shines  with  health,  and  his  cheerful 
greeting  showed  a  contented  spirit  and  a  mind  at 
ease.  His  life  is  a  life  of  active  enjoyment  and 
peace.  “  How  well  your  wheat  is  looking  on  the 
summer-fallow,”  I  remarked,  “it  is  the  best  piece 
of  wheat  I  have  seen  this  spring.  Mine  is  wretch¬ 
ed.” — “  Have  you  seen  the  wheat  on  the  oat-stub¬ 
ble  ?  It  is  almost  as  good.” — Both  these  fields 
were  In  a  sheltered  situation,  and  he  will  have  a 
capital  crop  of  wheat. — “A  man  who  has  got  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  this  year,”  remarked  the 
Squire,  whose  wheat  is  even  worse  than  mine,  “  can 
afford  to  be  cheerful.  And  besides  he  has  a  lot  of 
the  prettiest  pigs  in  the  neighborhood.  And  pigs 
this  year  are  pigs.  You  can’t  buy  a  little  pig  a 
month  old  for  less  than  $5.00,  and  some  are  asking 
$8.00  for  a  pig  two  months  old — and  will  not  take 
less.” — “Mr.  A.,”  I  replied,  “  took  the  right  course 
to  get  good  pigs.  He  had  a  good  thrifty  common 
sow,  and  crossed  her  with  a  thoroughbred,  and  he 
has  a  litter  of  twelve  pigs,  with  all  the  good  points 
of  their  thoroughbred  sire,  fine  bone,  quiet  dispo¬ 
sition,  small  head  and  ears,  square  backs,  deep 
sides,  good  hams  and  shoulders  ;  and  united  with 
these,  they  have  the  health,  vigor,  and  hardiness  of 
the  mother.  Such  pigs  have  good  appetites  and 
good  digestion,  and  will  grow  rapidly,  fatten  at  any 
age,  are  easy  keepers,  and  afford  meat  of  the  best 
quality.” 

It  is  raining — and  raining  hard.  It  will  do  much 
good ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  much  benefit  to 
our  winter  wheat.  Much  of  this  is  injured  beyond 
recovery.  We  shall  not  feed  wheat  to  our  stock 
next  winter.  A  letter  just  received  from  Iowa, 
says;  “Fall  wheat  entirely  winter  killed.”  And  I 
fear  the  evil  is  general.  I  h©pe  we  shall  have  a  big 
com  crop.  With  the  present  and  prospective  high 
price  of  pork,  a  good  corn  crop  wouldiie  a  national 
blessing.  Owing  to  the  long  continued  drouth,  the 
soil  turns  up  beautifully,  and  corn  as  a  rule,  will  be 
planted  in  fine,  mellow  soil.  This  is  an  important 
matter.  If  corn  gets  a  good  start,  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  its  favor.  Let  us  cultivate  thoroughly, 
and  keep  the  land  clean  and  mellow  between  the 
rows,  and  then  we  may  hope  for  a  good  crop. 


It  is  twenty  five  years  this  spring  since  I  put  in 
my  first  crop  of  Indian  corn  on  this  farm.  Our 
method  of  planting,  cultivating,  hoeing,  hilling, 
cutting  up,  stocking,  husking,  and  shelling,  is 


essentially  the  same  now  as  then.  I  question  if  the 
Deacon  has  changed  his  method  in  any  particular, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Judge,  Brother  A.,  and 
other  good  old-fashioned  farmers.  A  few  of  us 
drill  in  our  corn,  and  harrow  it  with  a  smootliiug 
harrow  ;  but  I  find  a  constant  tendency  to  drift  back 
into  the  old  plan.  It  will  take  another  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  and  another  generation  of  farmers,  to  effect 
any  radical  and  permanent  change.  We  want  a 
new  implement  for  preparing  sod  land  for  corn. 
We  plant  our  corn  in  rows  34  to  4  feet  apart,  aud 
as  soon  as  the  com  is  up,  we  cultivate  between  the 
rows  again  and  again.  This  land  between  the  rows 
gets  thoroughly  worked  ;  but  how  is  it  under  the 
hill  or  row  of  com  ?  All  the  stirring  and  cultiva¬ 
ting,  and  pulverizing,  and  mellowing,  which  this 
small  space  gets,  must  be  done  in  the  short  and 
hurrying  time  before  planting,  when  all  the  spring 
work  on  the  farm  is  pressing  us  at  once.  And 
whatever  we  do  for  this  small  space  of  soil,  where 
the  seed  is  to  be  planted,  must  be  done  for  the 
whole  surface  of  the  land  in  the  field.  We  have  to 
prepare  the  whole  land  for  corn,  with  drill  rows  42 
to  48  inches  apart,  as  completely  as  we  do  for 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  with  drill  rows  only  7  or  8 
inches  apart. 

Corn  delights  in  a  warm,  mellow,  well  pulverized 
soil.  Our  naturally  loose,  warm,  sandy  upland 
soils,  are  apt  to  be  poor,  and  need  manure  ;  while 
the  richer  and  heavier  loams,  where  we  ought  to 
get  a  good  crop,  are  with  great  difficulty  got  into 
the  proper  condition  for  planting  corn.  And  such 
will  be  the  case  so  long  as  we  attempt  to  work  the 
whole  of  the  land  before  planting.  We  must  have 
an  implement  for  working  the  soil  whene  the  corn 
is  to  be  drilled  or  planted,  and  let  the  rest  go  until 
we  cultivate. ' 


H.  E.  Hooker  was  here  to-day.  I  was  feeling 
“blue”  about  the  poor  prospects  for  wheat,  and 
not  less  so  in  regard  to  a  22-acre  field  of  clover, 
that  is  more  than  half  winter  killed.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  fences  for  two  or  three  rods  wide,  the 
clover  is  as  thick  and  luxuriant  as  could  be  desired  ; 
and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  dead-furrows,  and 
the  east  side  of  the  ridges,  and  wherever  the  snow 
protected  the  plants  from  the  wind.  The  field  was 
seeded  down  with  clover  last  spring,  half  of  it  on 
winter  wheat,  and  the  other  half  on  spring  barley. 
The  part  seeded  with  the  barley,  is  far  better  than 
that  put  in  with  the  wheat,  but  neither  are  half  as 
good  as  I  expected,  exceptwhere  the  snow  protect¬ 
ed  the  plants.  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  hope  for 
a  great  crop  of  clover.  I  had  taken  great  pains  in 
draining,  preparing  aud  cleaning  the  land.  The 
Squire  has  a  field  near  by  seeded  at  the  6ame  time. 
Last  fall  my  clover  looked  so  clean  and  nice,  and 
his  so  full  of  weeds,  that  I  fear  I  contemplated 
the  difference  with  satisfaction.  But  now  my  clo¬ 
ver  is  half  dead  while  his  is  green  and  flourishing. 
The  weeds  and  rubbish  protected  the  young  plants. 
I  have  noticed  several  cases  where  wheat  stubble 
was  left  high,  that  the  clover  seems  better  than 
where  it  was  cut  close. 


“Now,”  said  Mr.  Hooker,  “if  you  will  plow  up 
a  few  acres  of  this  laud  where  the  clover  is  most 
injured,  and  drill  in  three  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
in  rows  3  to  3i  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  thoroughly 
as  long  as  you  can  yet  through  with  a  horse,  you 
will  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  clover.” 

Mr.  Hooker  has  raised  corn-fodder  for  years,  and 
with  such  great  satisfaction  that  he  is  quite  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  regard  to  it.  He  thinks  it  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  fallow  crop.  Not  only  does  it  afford  a  great  yield 
per  acre,  butit  occupies  the  land  only  a  short  time, 
and  leaves  it  perfectly  clean  and  in  good  condition 
for  future  crops.  lie  says  he  can  kill  even  quack 
grass  with  a  crop  of  well  cultivated  fodder  corn. 
Like  nearly  all  others  who  have  tried  both  plans,  he 
recommends  sowing  in  rows  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  free  use  of  the  cultivator.  He  regards  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  between  the  rows  as  the  vital 
point.  Sometimes  the  -wind  will  blow  down  a 
piece  of  such  corn,  when  sown  in  rows,  but  if  left 
alone,  the  crop  will  still  mature,  and  not  be  se¬ 
riously  injured. 

Mr.  Hooker  makes  the  rows  34  feet  apart,  with  a 


swivel  plow,  and  then  scatters  the  corn  in  the  row 
by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre. 
“  If  he  had  told  us  how  long  a  row  a  quart  of  cork 
would  sow,”  said  the  Deacon,  “we  could  tell  bet¬ 
ter  whether  we  were  getting  it  on  thick  enough.”— 
That  is  easily  figured.  With  rows  Si  feet  apart, 
a  row  4,148  yards  long,  would  be  an  acre.  And  so 
at  the  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acre,  a  quart  of  corn 
would  sow  a  row  43  yards  long.  I  have  sowm  4 
bushels  per  acre,  and  found  it  none  too  thick.  At 
this  rate  a  quart  of  corn  would  sow,  at  31  feet 
apart,  a  row  not  quite  321  yards  long.  Or  say  half 
a  pint  of  corn  to  8  yards.  I  find,  on  trial,  that  I 
can  fill  a  half  pint  measure  with  two  handfuls  of 
oats ;  but  it  took  six  handfuls  of  Champion  of 
England  peas,  or  five  handfuls  of  corn.  I  got  one 
of  my  men  to  try  it,  aud  he  filled  the  half  pint  with 
four  handfuls  of  corn.  I  think  about  one  good 
handful  of  com  to  two  yards  of  row,  would  be 
about  the  right  quantity  to  sow. 

Mr.  Hooker  sows  it  at  different  times,  from  the 
middle  or  last  of  May,  to  the  first  week  in  July, 
whenever  he  can  get  the  land  ready.  “  Sow  enough 
of  it,”  he  said,  “so  that  you  can  use  it  freely.  It 
has  no  enemies.  Will  produce  at  least  5  tons  of 
good  cured  fodder  per  acre.  And  the  whole  crop 
can  be  used  to  advantage.” — “  But  do  you  not 
have  trouble  in  curing  it  Not  at  all,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “We  make  it  into  large  stooks  in  the  field, 
bind  it  round  the  top,  and  let  it  stay  in  the  field 
and  draw  it  to  the  barn  in  winter  as  it  is  wanted'.” 

“  With  good  corn-fodder,  mixed  with  a  little  mill 
feed  and  corn-meal,”  said  Mr.  H.,  “we  make  near¬ 
ly  as  good  butter  in  winter,  as  when  the  cows  are 
out  at  pasture.  And  last  winter  I  kept  sixteen 
horses  on  corn-fodder,  and  never  had  horses  do 
better.  Eight  of  these  horses  were  turned  out  in 
the  yard,  with  a  shed  to  run  in,  and  had  nothing 
but  coin-fodder,  and  they  got  fat.  The  other  eight, 
which  were  worked  regularly,  had  mill-feed  and 
meal  mixed  with  the  chopped  corn-fodder,  and 
they  also  kept  in  high  condition.  They  have  not 
had  a  particle  of  hay.” 


“  J.  G.  C.”  sends  me  a  newspaper  containing  an 
article  on  “  Perfect  Manuring,”  am  Writes  that  he 
wishes  “  Walks  and  Talks  could  give  us  light  on 
the  subject.” — I  wish  so,  too.  With  our  present 
knowledge,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  wisest  genera! 
course  is  to  drain  the  land,  where  needed,  to  keep  it 
clean,  to  raise  as  much  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pig 
food  as  we  possibly  can  with  profit,  and  feed  it  out 
on  the  farm,  taking  care  to  save  the  manure  from 
running  away,  or  from  leaching.  Then,  if  we  buy 
artificial  fertilizers,  to  use  in  addition  to  the  manure 
made  on  the  farm,  we  should  select  those  that  give 
us  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  (and  perhaps  pot¬ 
ash),  at  the  cheapest  rates  and  most  available  form. 
And  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  getting 
other  ingredients  of  plant  food. 

If,  instead  of  buying  artificial  manures,  we  buy 
food  to  feed  out  with  the  fodder  raised  on  the 
farm,  our  aim,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  manure  is 
concerned,  should  be  to  select  those  which,  other 
things  being  equal,  furnish  the  most  nitrogen. 
The  able  articles  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Atwater, 
which  have  appeared,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
continued  in  the  Agriculturist,  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  this  connection.  Prof.  Atwater  shows 
very  conclusively  the  advantage  of  growing  or  buy¬ 
ing  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  (albuminoids),  to  feed  in 
connection  with  straw,  corn  fodder,  etc.  This  has 
been  my  aim  for  years.  But  I  have  selected  food 
rich  in  nitrogen  for  the  sake  of  getting  rich  manure. 
There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  richer  the 
food  in  nitrogen,  the  richer  and  more  valuable  will 
be  the  manure.  I  have  tried  to  grow  as  much 
clover  and  peas  as  possible;  because  these  foods 
are  rich  in  nitrogen.  I  have  bought  bran,  aud  malt 
sprouts,  for  the  same  reason.  Prof.  Atwater  con¬ 
firms  this  view  ;  but  he  goes  far  beyond  me.  And 
I  hope  he  is  right.  He  seems  to  think  that  foods 
rich  in  nitrogen  are  not  only  more  valuable  for  ma¬ 
nure,  but  that  they  are  also  more  valuable  directly 
or  indirectly  for  food  also.  I  hope  he  will  give  us 
more  information  on  this  point.  I  have  been  acting 
on  a  different  theory,  aud  if  Prof.  Atwater  is  right,  I 
could  save  some  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year. 
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What  I  want  to  be  satisfied  about  is  this  :  I  feed 
my  sheep  all  the  straw  aud  corn  fodder  they  will 
eat.  But  it  is  not  rich  enough  to  make  them  grow, 
or  fatten  them  as  rapidly  as  I  wish.  Now,  what 
shall  I  give  in  addition  V  As  I  understand  Prof.  A., 
he  says  give  them  food  rich  in  nitrogen.  Now,  if 
nitrogen  is  what  I  want — and  if,  by  furnishing  this, 
I  can  get  sufficient  available  carbonaceous  matter 
from  stow  and  corn  fodder,  then  I  can  feed  much 
more  economically  than  I  am  now  doing.  But  I 
have  my  doubts.  Will  Prof.  Atwater  tell  pie 
whether  it  has  been  really  proved  by  actual  experi¬ 
ments,  that  in  such  a  case  as  I  mention,  peas  or 
beans  are  much  more  valuable  than  Indian  corn  ? 
If  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  alone,  is  what  I  want, 
(the  sheep  having  all  the  straw  and  corn-fodder 
they  will  eat),  then  100  lbs.  of  beans,  peas,  or  malt 
sprouts,  should  be  worth  nearly  as  much  as  300  lbs. 
of  corn.  And  a  ton  of  bran  would  be  worth  a3 
much  as  a  ton  of  corn-meal. 


We  have  just  been  dipping  the  lambs.  We 
finished  shearing  last  week,  and  as  usual  the  ticks 
from  the  sheared  ewes  soon  got  on  to  the  lambs. 
I  only  dipped  my  ewes  once  last  summer.  They 
apparently  were  so  free  from  ticks  that  we  did  not 
dip  them  last  fall.  I  suppose  this  is  the  reason 
why  we  had  so  many  ticks  on  the  yomng  lambs  this 
spring.  I  took  two  gallons  of  soft-soap,  about  six 
lbs.  of  grease,  half  a  lb.  of  white  hellebore,  and  one 
quart  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  and  boiled  the  whole 


together  for  half  an  hour  in  eight  pailfuls,  (say  18 
gallons),  of  water,  until  the  grease  was  all  dissolved 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water.  To  this  we 
added  six  pailfuls  of  cold  water,  or  sufficient  to  re¬ 
duce  the  temperature  of  the  dip  to  about  blood- 
heat.  I  have  a  two-inch  plank  watering-trough,  10 
feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  16  inches  deep,  with  a 
partition  in  the  center. 

We  put  the  fourteen  pailfuls  of  liquid  into  the 
trough,  and  raised  one  end  of  the  trough,  until 
the  liquid  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  at  the 
other  end,  and  put  blocks  under  to  hold  it  in  this 
position.  I  have  used  this  trough  for  dipping 
lambs  and  sheep  for  some  years,  but  have  always 
used  more  liquid,  and  never  before  thought  of  the 
plan  of  lifting  up  one  end  of  the  trough.  It  worked 
admirably.  We  had  sixty  lambs  to  dip,  many  of 
them  nearly  as  large  as  common  Merino  sheep.  We 
dipped  the  largest  first.  When  we  got  through, 
there  was  only  about  five  pailfuls  of  the  liquid  left, 
but  as  the  lambs  were  smaller,  there  was  nearly 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  by  turning  them  over  in 
the  liquid,  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head, 
was  immersed. 

One  man  caught  the  lambs,  and  two  dipped 
them,  and  I  stood  by  and  held  the  lamb  by  the 
nose,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  none  of  the  liquid  got 
into  his  mouth  or  nostrils.  It  took  a  little  over  one 
hour  to  dip  the  sixty  lambs.  Every  tick  seemed  to 
he  almost  instantly  killed.  An  hour  afterward  we 
examined  several  of  the  lambs.  We  found  hundreds 
of  dead  ticks,  but  not  a  single  live  one.  I  never 
had  a  dip  so  entirely  satisfactory  and  effectual. 
None  of  the  lambs  showed  any  symptoms  of  sick¬ 
ness,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  frisking 
about  as  happy  as  before  the  ewes  were  sheared. — 
“Ton  have  omitted  one  or  two  points,”  said  the 
Deacon.  “You  put  the  hind-quarters  of  the  lamb 
in  the  deep  water,  and  the  head  in  the  shallow  wa¬ 
ter  toward  the  center  of  the  trough.  Then,  after 


the  lamb  had  been  in  the  water  about  20  seconds, 
you  lifted  him  out,  and  let  him  stand  in  the  up¬ 
ward  part  of  the  trough,  and  there  pressed  the 
liquid  out  of  the  wool,  and  let  it  run  back  through 
a  hole  in  the  partition.  I  never  saw  you  have  any¬ 
thing  so  well  arranged  before,  I  certainly  never 
saw  ticks  so  easily  and  so  surely  lulled.” — “  Good 
for  you,  Deacon,”  said  I,  “  and  suppose  I  tell  them 
what  a  mistake  you  made  about  the  quantity  of 
liquid  we  should  need.”  The  Deacon  said  we 
should  not  have  half  liquid  enough,  as  “this  long 
wool  will  hold  a  great  deal  of  water.” — We  found 
it  was  precisely  the  other  way.  The  grade-lambs, 
and  especially  those  with  only  one  cross  of  Cots- 
wold  blood,  had  shorter,  thicker,  and  finer  wool, 
and  we  were  all  astonished  at  the  great  amount  of 
water  which  the  fleeces  of  these  lambs  held — on 
the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  fine  sponge  holds 
more  water  than  a  coarse  one.  It  shows  that  if  a 
fine-wooled  lamb  should  get  soaked  through  to  the 
skin  in  a  heavy  rain,  the  fleece  would  not  dry  so 
soon,  after  the  rain  is  over,  as  a  long-wooled  lamb. 


Yesterday  a  farmer  was  driving  past  towards  the 
city,  on  a  large  load  of  bright,  well  cured  clover 
hay.  I  asked  him  how  much  he  had  on,  and  what 
he  would  take  for  the  load.  “  There  is  all  of  twen¬ 
ty-seven  hundred,”  he  said.— “  It  takes  a  big  load 
to  make  a  ton,”  I  replied,  “  and  I  do  not  think  you 
have  much,  if  any,  over  a  ton,  and  if  you  like  to 
drive  it  into  the  barn,  I  will  give  you  $10  for  it.” — 
He  scowled  at  me,  and  drove  on  toward  the  city. 
This  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  To¬ 
wards  night  I  saw  a  load  of  hay  drive  up  fronx»the 
city.  It  was  my  friend  of  the  morning.  He  had 
been  in  the  city  all  day  with  that  load  of  clover- 
hay. — “  I  could  not  get  a  single  offer  for  it,”  he 
said,  “  Timothy  sells  readily  for  $15  to  $16  per  ton, 
but  nobody  wants  clover.”— He  had  2,160  pounds 
in  the  load,  and  was  glad  to  take  my  offer  of  the 
morning,  not  that  he  wanted  money,  as  he  is  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  but  he  evidently  did  not  want  to  have 
his  neighbors  see  him  come  back  with  a  load  of 
hay.  I  could  not  but  feel  sympathy  for  him,  and 
took  in  the  hay.  He  lives  15  miles  from  the  city, 
and  had  spent  a  long  day,  with  a  team,  at  this  busy 
season,  taking  a  thirty-mile  ride,  to  sell  a  load  of 
hay  for  about  what  it  is  worth  for  manure.  And 
we  send  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  country  every 
year  to  buy  wool,  and  all  my  city  friends  complain 
of  the  high  price  of  meat,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  good  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  lamb. 


More  Education  among  Farmers. 

It  is  a  fact  shown  before  the  British  Parliament, 
that  “  while  the  rental  of  land  in  Ireland  had 
doubled  during  the  previous  hundred  years,  and 
that  of  England  tripled,  the  rental  of  Scotland  had 
sextupled  itself  in  the  same  time.  ”  This  is  attri¬ 
buted  mainly  to  the  vastly  superior  school  system 
which  Scotland  has  possessed,  and  the  skill  and 
enterprise  it  has  fostered  among  the  people. — It  is 
a  fact  that  a  truck-farmer  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
any  of  our  large  cities,  will  get  a  clean  profit  of  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  from  an  acre  of  land, 
while  the  average  old-style  farmer,  hardly  gets  that 
amount  of  profit  from  his  hundred  acres  or  more. 
These  facts  are  worth  studying  by  the  still  large 
class  who  do  not  see  the  use  of  agricultural  papers 
and  teaching,  etc.,  think  muscle  is  the  main  thing 
in  successful  farming.  The  truck-farmer  studies 
his  market,  knows  what  is  wanted,  learns  how  to 
raise  it,  when  and  where  to  sell  it,  believes  in 
manure,  buys  it,  believes  iu  knowing  all  about  his 
business,  takes  his  paper,  reads  and  thinks,  don’t 
kick  at  facts  because  they  are  printed,  keeps  his 
eyes  open,  and  drinks  in  knowledge  from  men  and 
hooks.  He  keeps  learning  and  succeeds  in  his 
business.  There  is  still  a  large  class  of  our  farming 
population  completely  stereotyped.  Many  take  no 
agricultural  paper,  attend  no  fairs,  no  farmer’s 
club,  try  no  experiments,  have  no  faith  in  improved 
tools  and  stock,  and  are  hardly  able  to  tell  at  the 
end  of  the  year  whether  they  lose  or  gain  in  their 
business.  Success  in  cultivating  the  soil  is  already, 


and  is  to  be  more  and  more,  dependent  upon  brains. 
Men  who  read  and  think  most,  plan  most  wisely 
and  execute  most  skillfully,  will  succeed  best.  We 
need  all  the  help  we  cau  get  from  the  teachings  of 
science,  from  journals,  from  fairs  and  clubs,  as  well 
as  from  the  daily  experience  of  the  fields. 

- - — - - 

An  English  Donkey  Show.— An  exhibition  of 
working  donkeys  was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
near  London,  in  May,  at  which  a  large  number  of 
animals  were  entered.  The  donkeys  were  chiefly 
owned  by  “  costermongers,”  or,  as  we  call  them, 
pedlers  and  junk  dealers,  aud  the  exhibition  was 
started  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel¬ 
ty  to  Animals,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  these 
persons  to  a  more  humane  treatment  of  their 
donkeys.  The  result  has  been  to  greatly  raise  these 
humble  animals  in  the  estimation  of  their  owners 
and  the  public  by  showing  how  much  more  hardy, 
docile,  industrious,  and  useful  they  are  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.  Some  of  these  diminutive  ani¬ 
mals  draw  a  ton  at  a  load  20  miles  a  day  for  their 
usual  labor ;  others,  draw  three  such  loads  a  day 
eight  miles,  “  going  eight  miles  an  hour  without  a 
whip.”  “  Old  Tommy,”  now  24  years  old,  has 
drawn  three  tons  of  coal  daily  for  the  past  16  years, 
and  needs  no  whip  ;  “  Wild  Charley  ”  is  21  years 
old,  and  is  in  the  old  iron  business  ;  he  has  won 
21  matches  and  can  trot  two  miles  in  7  minutes. 
“Old  Tommy”  is  valued  at  $150,  and  “Wild 
Charley  is  not  for  6ale.  “  Young  Tommy  ”  has 
trotted  8  miles  in  50  minutes.  “Coster  Jack”  is 
in  the  egg  and  fruit  business,  and  travels  22  miles 
every  day,  although  only  4  years  old.  Jack  is 
“  fond  of  children,  and  eats  bread  from  a  plate  and 
drinks  tea  from  a  saucer  on  the  table  like  a  rational 
being”;  this  accomplishment  being  set  forth  by 
his  owner  on  his  entry  in  the  catalogue.  The 
amount  of  work  done  by  donkeys  in  England  is  be¬ 
yond  belief  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
them,  and  the  value  set  upon  them  by  their  owners 
is  higher  than  would  be  supposed.  Those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  catalogue  as  work  animals  are  valued 
at  from  $30  to  $250.  Certainly,  a  good  donkey  is 
very  much  better  than  a  poor,  lame  horse  for  the 
work  for  which  these  animals  are  adapted. 

- - - — — - - - 

Summer  Care  of  Poultry. — Lice  are  the  bane 
of  poultry  in  the  summer  season.  Young  chicks 
and  old  fowls  pine  and  die  miserably  in  thousands 
from  this  cause.  Grease  is  a  sure  remedy  against 
these  vermin.  A  mixture  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
kerosene  oil  or  crude  petroleum,  with  4  ounces 
of  fresh  lard  or  sweet  oil,  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
beads  and  beneath  the  wings  of  the  fowls  and 
chicks,  either  as  a  cure  or  preventive.  The  same 
should  be  smeared  over  the  roosting  poles,  care¬ 
fully  filling  all  cracks  with  it.  If  a  setting  hen  is 
allowed  to  become  infested,  her  nest  should  be 
changed,  the  eggs  dipped  in  tepid  water  and  wash¬ 
ed,  and  replaced  in  a  fresh  clean  nest.  There  is  no 
better  material  forneststhan  fine  earth  or  shavings. 
Some  tansy  placed  in  the  nest,  will  help  to  keep 
lice  away.  The  hen  may  be  washed  in  warm  car¬ 
bolic  soap  suds,  and  then  allowed  to  dust  herself  in 
fine,  dry,  clean  earth.  The  new  nest  should  be 
exactly  similar  to  the  old  one,  and  if  the  change  is 
made  when  the  hen  leaves  the  nest  to  feed,  and 
near  the  evening,  she  will  go  on  to  it  without 
hesitation.  Cleanliness,  dryness,  variety  of  fobd, 
and  pure  water  in  plenty,  will  all  help  to  keep 
poultry  in  perfect  health  during  the  warm  weather. 

■  1 1  H~|  i  1 1  ip  >  >Tm  II 1 — 

Granaries  and  Grain  Bins. 


As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  most  profitable  to 
thrash  grain  as  soon  as  it  has  been  harvested. 
There  is  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  drawing  the 
sheaves  from  the  field  direct  to  the  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  mowing  away  the  straw  in  the  barn  at 
once.  The  thrashing  may  be  done  in  the  field,  and 
the  straw  stacked  there,  especially  now  that  steam- 
thrashers  are  coming  into  more  frequent  use. 
When  this  plan  becomes  general,  the  granary  wilt 
become  as  conspicuous  a  farm-building  as  the  bam 
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now  is.  For  storing  the  crops,  it  will  be. substitut¬ 
ed  to  a  great  extent  for  the  barn,  and  instead  of  the 
bam  being  a  storehouse,  it  will  be  only  a  place  for 


lodging  and  feeding  the  stock.  Hay  and  straw  may 
he  stacked,  and  grain  kept  in  a  granary,  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  stored  in  bams,  and  the 
stables  and  stackyard  will  then  replace  our  present 
cumbersome  and  costly  combined  stables  and  barns. 


When  grain  is  thrashed  directly  from  the  field, 
and  is  stored  in  bulk,  it  goes  through  a  process  of 
sweating,  and  if  not  turned  or  ventilated,  is  liable 


illustrated  and  described,  saves  this  labor.  The 
granary  is  shown  at  figure  1.  That  it  may  not  be 


accessible  to  rats  and  mice,  it  is  made  two  stories 
in  bight,  the  lower  one  is  used  as  an  open  shed  for 
storage  of  wagons  and  implements,  or  for  a  work¬ 


shop.  Access  to  the  granary  is  gained  by  an  open 
stairway,  which,  if  thought  proper,  may  be  hinged 
at  the  top,  and  slung  up  when  not  in  use.  The  en¬ 
graving  represents  a  building  24  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide,  and  21  feet  high.  The  shed  is  9  feet  high,  the 
granary  8  feet,  and  the  loft  for  the  storage  of  corn 
is  4  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  if  the  roof  is  one-third 
pitch,  it  is  11  feet  high  at  the  center.  The  frame  is 
of  heavy  timber,  to  support  the  weight.  The  posts 
may  be  mortised  into  sills  bedded  in  concrete  or 
lime  mortar,  to  preserve  them  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  or  the  sills  may  be  on  stone  underpin¬ 
ning.  The  posts  should  be  12  inches  square,  the 
studs  4  x  12,  and  the  frame  well  braced  with 
girts.  The  floors  should  be  of  H  inch  plank,  and 
be  supported  by  beams  of  10  x  3  timber,  placed  at 
most  16  inches  apart.  The  building  may  be  covered 
with  patent  siding,  which  fits  closely  to  the  studs, 
or  boards  and  battens,  and  is  not  lined  inside,  so 
that  there  is  no  hiding  place  for  vermin.  There  is 
a  wheel-hoist  (like  that  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  March,  1873,  page  97)  in  the  loft, 
by  which  bags  of  grain  are  elevated  from  the 
wagons  by  a  rope,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  loop  or 
sling,  made  by  a  piece  of  wood,  with  a  hole  at  each 
end,  through  which  the  rope  passes,  shown  at  fig.  2. 
The  bag  of  grain  is  put  in  this  loop  to  be  hoisted. 

The  bins  are  made  with  a  substantial  frame  of 
2x4  timber,  mortised  together,  and  boarded  with 
matched  inch  boards  inside  of  the  frame.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  made  sloping,  and  is  raised  above  the  floor, 
so  that  the  floor  can  be  washed  or  swept  when 
needed.  This  cleanliness  will  prevent  the  harbor¬ 
ing  of  weevils  and  other  vermin.  The  form  of 
the  bins  is  shown  at  fig.  3.  There  is  a  slide  at 
the  bottom,  by  raising  which  the  grain  may  be 
let  out  on  to  the  floor,  and  shoveled  into  bags,  or 
through  the  spout  seen  at  a,  in  figure  4,  into  bags 
in  the  wagon  in  the  shed  below.  A  spout  in  the 
front  also  enables  a  portion  of  the  grain  to  be  run 
into  bags  without  shoveling,  and  if  thought  advisa¬ 
ble,  a  spout  may  be  carried  through  the  floor  from 
each  of  the  slide-doors,  with  very  little  expense. 
The  spouts  are  provided  with  hooks  at  the  bottom, 
upon  which  cloth-guides,  seen  at  a,  a,  fig.  6,  are 
hung,  to  direct  the  grain  into  the  bags.  A  space 
is  left  sufficient  to  allow  a  boy  to  go  behind  the 
bins  and  sweep  the  floor  and  walls,  and  there  is  a 
space  of  at  least  4  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  gran¬ 
ary  between  the  rows  of  bins.  The  bins  may  be 
made  of  any  desired  size,  and  separate  from  each 
other,  or  in  one  continuous  bin,  divided  by  mova¬ 
ble  partitions.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  have 


no  cracks  or  crevices  in  the  bins,  floors,  or  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  weevils  can  hide,  and  the  windows 
should  be  covered  with  fine  wire-gauze,  and  the 
ventilators  io  the  roof  also  covered  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  grain-moth,  ( Tinea  granella),  the 
parent  of  the  grub  which  glues  the  grains  of 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley  together,  to  form  a  nest, 
and  which  flies  abroad  from  May 
to  September,  as  well  as  the  beetle, 

( Sitophilus  granarim ,)  the  parent 
of  the  well  known  weevil  which  >• 

eats  out  the  heart  of  the  grain, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  husks.  In 
such  a  granary  as  here  described, 
with  care  in  keeping  the  cracks  fill¬ 
ed  with  lime-wash,  and  in  sweep¬ 
ing  out  dust  and  rubbish,  grain  may 
be  kept  without  any  damage  what¬ 
ever  from  these  and  other  pests. 

To  provide  against  injury  from 
heating,  the  ventilators  shown  at  jrjg  2  sling 
fig.  5,  and  at  6,  6,  figs.  3  and  4, 
are  provided.  These  are  strips  of  half-inch  wood 
nailed  together,  so  as  to  form  angular  troughs  about 
six  inches  wide.  The  sides  are  bored  full  of  small 
holes,  that  will  not  permit  the  grain  to  pass  through 
them,  and  the  ends  are  covered  with  fine  wire- 
gauze.  They  are  fitted  into  the  bins,  running  from 
front  to  back,  with  the  open  side  downwards. 
When  the  grain  is  poured  into  the  bins,  vacant 
spaces  are  left  beneath  these  ventilators,  and  if  it 
heats,  the  moist  warm  air  escapes  through  them. 
Small  pieces  of  wire-gauze  are  also  fastened  over 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  bins,  as  shown  at  c,  c, 
fig.  4,  through  which  cool  air  enters  the  bin,  as  the 
heated  air  escapes  above.  In  this  way  the  grain  is 
cooled  and  aerated.  Even  buckwheat,  which  when 
newly  thrashed,  heats  so  readily  as  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  in  damp  warm  weather,  may  be  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  order  in  such  a  bin  as  this,  without  trouble. 

A  section  through  the  center  of  the  building 
given  at  fig.  6,  shows  the  position  of  the  bins 
and  the  passages.  A  granary  24  feet  long,  with 
bins  6  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep,  will  hold  about 


Fig.  5. — VENTILATOR. 


1,200  bushels  of  grain  on  the  first  floor,  but  a  large 
amount  in  addition  can  be  stored  upon  the  second 
floor  in  heaps  or  bins.  If  more  room  is  needed 
for  the  grain,  a  great  many  filled  bags  can  be  piled 
upon  the  bins  ;  so  that  in  case  of  necessity,  2,500 
bushels  can  be  stored  in  a  granary  of  this  size. 


Clean  Stables. — A  clean  and  wholesome  stable 
is  a  great  comfort  to  a  horse  during  the  hot  weath¬ 
er.  The  stifling,  poisonous  atmosphere  in  which 
some  farm  horses  pass  the  night,  after  a  hard  day’s 


Fig.  6.— SECTION  THROUGH  THE  GRANARY. 


work  in  the  field,  is  productive  of  unrest  and  ill- 
health.  Flies  abound  in  such  stables,  and  those 
savage  pests,  which  are  by  many  mistaken  for 


Fig.  1. — A  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  GRANARY. 
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house  flie6,  are  a  different  and  bloodthirsty  species, 
Stomoxys  calciiram  ;  so  called  from  its  persecutions, 
causing  horses  to  kick  incessantly.  These  prevent 
both  the  horse  and  its  humane  owner  from  resting 
with  comfort.  Frequent  washing  of  the  floor  with 
water,  clean  bedding  of  pine  sawdust  of  dry  earth, 
and  permitting  the  horses  to  void  their  urine  before 
they  enter  their  stable,  will  go  far  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals  comfortable.  In  some  stables,  when  the 
horses  come  in  from  work,  and  after  watering,  they 
are  led  to  the  manure  pile,  where  they  at  once  void 
their  urine,  and  thus  keep  the  stable  clean.  They 
are  led  there  again  early  in  the  morning,  and  soon 
become  habituated  to  the  practice.  If  this  was 
generally  done,  the  stable  would  be  less  disagreea¬ 
ble  than  it  now  is,  and  the  farm-house  would  not 
be  pervaded  with  its  odor  after  every  visit  to  it. 


Shingling  Gauge. 

Our  correspondent  “L.  D.  S.,”  sends  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  very  useful  gauge  for  marking  the  lines 
in  shingling  a  roof.  Fig.  1  shows  the  method 
of  using  it.  At  a,  is  a  long,  straight  edged  board, 
an  inch  thick,  three  inches  wide,  and  the  length 


switch,  across  the  muzzle,  when  he  attempts  it. 
For  incurably,  tricky,  or  vicious  horses,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  muzzling  them.  The  muzzles  may  be 
made  of  leather,  or  of 
strips  of  light  hoop 
iron.  A  band  of  leather 
is  made  to  encircle  the 
muzzle,  and  to  this  are 
attached  straps  by 
which  it  is  buckled  to 
the  headstall ;  the 
leather  or  iron  strips 
are  riveted  with  ordi¬ 
nary  copper  rivets. 
The  strips  are  about  9  inches  long,  and  are  riveted 
at  the  bottom,  where  the  ends  meet,  on  to  a  round 
piece  of  leather  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  muzzle  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving.  When  the  horse  is  fed,  the  muzzle  must 
be  removed.  This  muzzle  will  meet  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  several  of  our  readers,  who  have 
asked  for  a  remedy  for  this  dangerous  vice. 


MUZZLE# 


Fig.  1.— THE  USE  OF  THE  GAUGE. 


of  roof,  if  not  over  16  or  18  feet.  If  of  greater 
length,  one-half  of  it,  or  a  convenient  portion  of 
it  may  be  shingled  at  one  time,  and  the  gauge  then 
moved  further  on  to  cover  the  rest.  B,  B,  are 
well  oiled  hemp  cords,  with  knots  tied  at  intervals 
of  six  inches  along  its  entire  length.  One  end  of 
this  rope  is  fastened  to  a  nail  or  spike  driven  into 
the  roof  near  the  ridge.  In  fig.  2  is  shown  the 
manner  of  using  the  cords.  Tapering  slots  are 
made  in  the  strip,  A, 
through  which  the 
cords  B,  B,  are  inserted 
and  retained  in  position 
by  the  knots,  when 
drawn  well  into  the 
diminishing  point,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 
No  chalk  line  needs  to 
he  made  ;  the  continual 
jarring  of  the  roof  by 
driving  nails,  does  not 
cause  the  loose  shingles 
to  slip  beyond  reach ; 
neither  is  the  nail  box  liable  to  slide,  as  it  can 
always  rest  securely  against  the  edge  of  gauge ; 
in  laying  the  shingles  they  are  always  kept  in 
line,  and  do  not  need  to  be  held  down  with  one 
hand  while  a  nail  is  held  with  the  other  for  the 
gauge  strip,  A,  does  it  all.  When  a  course  is  laid, 
it  takes  but  an  instant  to  move  the  gauge  one  knot 
(or  course)  higher  at  each  end.  The  lines,  B,  B, 
are  attached  so  that  the  edge  of  the  strip,  A,  will 
register  at  the  points  desired,  and  the  roof  is  all 
completely  marked  off  before  a  shingle  is  laid. 


Fig.  2.  —STOP  BLOCK. 


A  Muzzle  for  Biting  Horses. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  cure  a  horse  of  the 
habit  of  biting,  as  it  is  to  prevent  it.  This  danger¬ 
ous  habit  is  taught  by  thoughtless  owners  or  dri¬ 
vers,  by  teasing  the  animal  when  full-grown,  or  by 
playing  with  it  when  it  is  a  colt.  Sometimes  it  may 
he  cured  by  giving  the  horse  a  smart  cut  with  a 


Wastes.  —  In  many  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  a  fair  profit  is  made  merely  by  preventing  or 
utilizing  wastes.  The 
difference  between  profit 
and  loss,  consists  mainly 
in  the  exercise  of  rigid 
economy,  in  this  way,  of 
both  time  and  material. 
These  matters  are  scarce¬ 
ly  studied  on  the  farm. 
If  a  horse  has  a  habit  of 
throwing  his  food  out  of 
the  manger,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  chickens  will 
pick  it  out  of  the  manure, 
but  what  is  left  in  the 
morning,  after  the  rats 
have  helped  themselves 
during  the  night,  amounts 
to  but  very  little,  if  any. 
matters  abound  all 


Locusts,  Grasshoppers.— Mr.  Riley’s  Report 

Last  autumn  the  whole  country  was  shocked  at 
learning  the  destitution  caused  in  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  other  western  states,  by  the  visitation 
of  a  plague  of  Locusts  or  Grasshoppers  equal  to 
that  of  Egypt.  Prosperous  families  were  brought 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  though  aid  was 


Fig.  1.— YOUNG  LOCUSTS,  THE  LARVA  AND  PUPA, 

given  in  large  sums,  there  was  great  distress  and 
suffering.  This  spring  there  are  accounts  of  the 
appearance  of  these  insects  from  the  eggs  deposited 
by  the  devastating  hordes  which  came  last  year, 
and  great  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  immediate  future 
of  the  localities  visited  last  year,  and  fears  are 
entertained  lest  the  insect  has  provided  a  stock 
which  will  migrate  still  further  eastward,  and 
repeat  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  devasta¬ 
tions  of  which  last  year  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
the  scenes.  Last  year  there  was  a  talk  in  Missouri 
of  abolishing  the  office  of  State  Entomologist.  It 
was  much  regretted  that  a  state  which  had  been  so 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  in  this  matter,  should 
propose  a  backward  step,  but  fortunately  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  we  have  in  the  Seventh 
Report  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  a  very  full  and  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust.  The 
report  is  not  of  so  much  value  because  it  tells  how 
to  avoid  the  visitations  of  the  insect,  or  how  to 
destroy  it  when  it  comes,  as  these  are  impossibili¬ 
ties,  but  it  gives  all  that  is  known  of  its  habits  and 
its  occurrence  in  former  years,  suggestions  as  te 
remedies,  and  descriptions  of  its  natural  enemies, 


little 


Scores  of  such 

over  the  farm.  Mice  in  the  granary  and 
mows,  and  rats  in  the  crib  ;  lice  on  the  cattle 
and  poultry,  and  ticks  on  the  sheep  ;  hay 
cut  a  little  late  ;  weeds  suffered  to  grow 
a  little  too  long ;  a  little  break  left  until  it 
becomes  a  costly  one ;  working  with  dull 
tools  ;  being  a  little  behind  hand  in  every¬ 
thing;  all  these,  and  many  more,  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  loss  which,  if  saved, 
would  be  in  themselves  a  fair  profit.  The 
general  unthrift  that  accompanies  this 
habit  of  waste,  discourages  the  children, 
and  they  hope  for  the  time  when  they 
can  escape  and  do  better  somewhere  else. 

It  is  thus  in  nearly  all  those  cases  where 
we  hear  that  farming,  really  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  possible,  does  not  pay,  and  no  man 
can  long  carry  on  a  business  that  is  not 
profitable  without  discouragement  and  disgust. 


r  r  \  '  i\  — .. 


A  Clevis  Key. 

“L.  D.  S.,”  Tates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  gives  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  of  a 
key  for  the  small  clevis 
used  to  connect  the 
plow  to  the  whiffletree 
ring.  It  is  an  iron  key 
with  a  shoulder  upon 
its  lower  edge,  and  a 
small  hole  in  which  is 
inserted  a  piece  of 
round  leather,  as  is 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing. — By  this  plan  the 
clevis  is  kept  from 
spreading,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  lost ;  it  is 
a  most  desirable  way  to 
fasten  all  keyed  bolts. — 

By  placing  the  keyed 
end  of  the  bolt  up,  the  key  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 


CLEVIS  KEY. 


Fig.  2. — LOCUSTS  DEPOSITING  THEIR  EGGS. 

all  illustrated  with  engravings  and  maps  of  the 
devastated  regions.  An  unknown  enemy  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  one  with  whose  strength  and 
whose  weapons  and  tactics  we  are  familiar,  and  the 
assurance  which  this  report  gives  to  the  people  of 
Missouri,  that  should  another  invasion  take  place, 
it  will  not,  reasoning  from  the  past,  extend  easterly 
beyond  a  certain  line,  and  the  further  assurance 
that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  insect  can  per¬ 
manently  establish  itself  in  the  state,  is  worth  more 
to  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  than  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  score  of  entomologists,  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  we  shall  hear  any  more  of 
abolishing  the  office  filled  with  such  eminent  ability 
by  Mr.  Riley.  The  great  invasion  of  last  year,  is 
regarded  as  being  in  part  by  insects  hatched  in  their 
proper  home  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Colorado, 
and  the  neighboring  territories,  and  in  part  by  those 
hatched  further  east,  the  progeny  of  a  less  extend¬ 
ed  invasion  in  1873.  The  injury  caused  this  year  by 
locusts,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  reported  as  due 
to  those  hatched  from  the  eggs  deposited  last  year. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  even  a  full  synopsis  of 
Mr.  Riley’s  report,  but  we  present  a  few  points  of 
present  interest.  The  eggs  are  preferably  laid  in 
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high,  dry,  sandy  places,  in  tolerably  compact  soil, 
and  we  here  reproduce,  in  figure  2,  Mr.  Riley’s 
illustration  of  the  operation  of  depositing  them. 
The  tail  end  of  the  female  insect  a,  a,  is  ’furnish¬ 
ed  with  two  pairs  of  horny  valves,  with  which, 
from  their  peculiar  structure,  she  is  able  to 
drill  a  hole  in  a  few  minutes,  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  whole  abdomen,  the  tip  of  which  reaches 
an  inch  or  more  below  the  surface.  When  the 
hole  is  finished,  she  deposits  the  egg's,  which  are 
enveloped  in  a  glutinous  fluid,  which  holds  them 
together  in  a  long  cylindrical  pod,  6,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  adhering  particles  of  earth.  There  are 
from  30  to  100  eggs  laid  side  by  side  in  the  mass, 
each,  c,  about  0.15  to  0.20  inches  long,  pale  yellow, 
and  slightly  curved.  The  engraving  shows  the 
female  ovipositing  in  three  different  positions  ;  d,  a 
complete  egg-pod,  e,  one  being  placed,  and/ shows 
where  one  is  finished  and  covered  up.  The  eggs 
remain  in  the  earth  until  spring,  when  the  young 
hatch  and  appear  on  the  surface.  Figure  1  shows 
the  young  in  various  stages,  a,  a,  are  newly  hatched 
larvae,  b,  the  full  grown  larvae,  c,  the  pupa,  yhich 
in  these  insects  is  active,  and  from  which  it  changes 
to  the  perfect  insect,  with  fully  developed  wings, 
the  whole  from  the  hatching  to  the  perfect  state 
requiring  about  two  months.  The  belief  that  those 
hatched  away  from  their  native  country  will  not 
progress  still  farther  eastward,  is  founded  upon 
their  previous  history,  and  the  idea  that  the  insects 
so  produced  are  not  healthy,  and  do  not  breed. 
Several  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  enemies  of  the  Locust,  among  which,  besides 
the  birds,  are  numerous  insects:  a  mite  attacks  its 
eggs  ;  another  mite  attaches  itself  to  the  insect ; 
a  Taehina-fly  deposits  its  egg  within  the  body  of 
the  locust,  the  resulting  maggot  from  which  de¬ 
stroys  its  host ;  the  common  Flesh-fly  destroys  a 
share  of  the  feeble  ones.  Before  such  myriads  of 
locusts,  when  they  descend  upon  a  neighborhood, 
man  is  powerless  ;  the  advent  is  so  sudden,  and  the 
mischief  is  done  with  such  rapidity,  that  nothing 
will  prevail  against  them  ;  but  several  remedies,  or 
rather  preventives  are  proposed,  for  use  against 
those  hatched  from  the  eggs  left  by  the  horde. 
Deep  plowing  in  the  fall  will  turn  the  eggs  under 
so  far  that  but  few  will  hatch.  Where  irrigation  is 
practicable,  flooding  the  ground  for  a  few  days  will 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  To  destroy  the 
young,  wingless  locusts,  the  use  of  the  roller  is  ad¬ 
vised  ;  they  may  be  driven  into  windrows  of  straw, 
which  is  then  set  fire  to,  and  the  insects  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  as  the  insects,  when  young,  cannot  fly, 
they  may  be  driven  by  beating  with  brush,  and 
when  the  advance  guard  is  started  in  the  desired  di¬ 
rection,  the  rest  follow ;  in  this  manner  they  are 
driven  into  ditches,  caught  in  sacks  and  killed  ;  they 
may  be  killed  with  a  broad  wooden  shovel,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  handle  at  a  proper  angle.  The  young  lo¬ 
custs  do  not  like  a  loose  surface,  and  keeping  the 
soil  loose  by  cultivation  will  do  much  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  crops.  The  winged  insects  avoid 
smoke,  and  special  trees  and  small  tracts  have  been 
saved  by  keeping  up  a  continuous  smudge.  Mr. 
Riley  makes  one  suggestion  which  he  will  find  few 
to  adopt.  The  locusts  eat  up  the  food  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  then  let  the  people  eat  the  locusts — he  does  not 
put  it  in  that  language,  but  he  does  suggest  that  in 
a  time  of  scarcity  and  famine,  locusts  might  be 
used  as  food.  It  is  well  known  that  a  cake  made 
of  pounded  locusts,  or  “  grasshopper  gingerbread,” 
as  one  traveler  calls  it,  is  a  favorite  food  with  the 
Digger  Indians,  and  whites  might  do  much  worse 
than  try  it.  Mr.  Riley’s  Report  is  exceedingly  credit¬ 
able  to  himself  and  the  state,  and  we  hope  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  that  so  valuable  a  document 
may  be  procured  by  all  who  desire  to  possess  it. 


Short-horns  for  the  Dairy.- — The  very  com¬ 
mon  idea  that  Short-horn  cows  arc  useless  for  the 
dairy  is  a  wrong  one.  The  breeding  of  Short-horns 
for  beef  has,  to  a  great  extent,  caused  their  value 
for  the  dairy  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Originally  these 
were  the  best  dairy  cows,  and  the  first  Duchess 
gave  during  the  summer,  while  on  pasture  only,  14 
quarts  of  milk  at  each  milking,  and  each  milking 
yielded  21  ounces  of  butter.  The  value  of  her  pro¬ 


duce  was  then  two  guineas,  or  $10.50  a  week.  Chas. 
Collings’  cows  were  heavy  milkers,  oue  gave  261 
quarts  at  a  milking ;  another  cow  gave  191  quarts 
at  one  milking,  and  a  cow  by  the  “Masterman 
bull”  gave  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Mr.  Wastell, 
one  of  the  original  Sliort-horn  breeders,  had  a  cow 
that  gave  36  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  24  lbs.  of 
butter  a  week.  These  cases  were  all  reported  by 
the  well  known  Mr.  Bates,  the  breeder  of  the  Duch¬ 
esses.  One  of  the  heaviest  milkers  now  living,  is  a 
cross-bred  Short-liorn  and  Ayrshire  cow,  which  has 
given  100  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. ,  It  is  an  injustice  to 
this  valuable  breed  that  their  milking  properties 
should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  endeavor  to  produce 
a  symmetrical  carcass,  which  may  add  a  little  to 
their  value  as  beef-producers  only. 


The  Buffalo  Gnat. 


The  papers  have  contained  accounts  of  serious 
losses  of  mules  and  horses  in  some  of  the  western 
states  from  the  attacks  of  the  Buffalo  Gnat.  Some 
of  these  stories  have  probably  been  exaggerated, 
but  the  injury  has  no  doubt  been  considerable,  and 
sufficient  to  cause  alarm 
among  owners  of  animals, 
and  to  awaken  a  desire  to 
know  something  of  the 
insect  and  its  ways.  Those 
who  have  visited  densely 
wooded  regions  on  sur¬ 
veys  and  explorations, 
or  have  gone  to  the 
Adirondacs,  the  back- 
woods  of  Maine,  or  any  other  wilderness  countries, 
for  hunting  or  fishing,  have  no  doubt  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  “  black  fly,”  a  very  small  insect, 
which  comes  in  clouds,  and  each  individual  as  per¬ 
nicious  as  a  dozen  mosquitos  in  one.  The  little 
fellow  draws  blood  every  time  it  strikes,  and  it,  or 
some  other  one,  strikes  so  often,  that  the  writer 
has  actually  had  the  blood  trickle  down  his  face 
from  their  numerous  wounds.  This  is  Simulum 
molestum,  of  which  fig.  1  is  a  much  magnified 
representation,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Buf¬ 


falo  Gnat  is  the  same  insect ;  but  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  informs  us  that  there  are  several  closely  re¬ 
lated  species,  which  are  popularly  called  Buffalo 
Gnat,  and  that  the  insect  so  called  in  Missouri  and 
Texas,  is  a  species  of  Simulum  as  yet  undescribed, 
but  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  common 
Black-fly  are  such  as  would  be  noticed  by  an  en¬ 
tomologist  only,  and  so  far  as  their  habits  and 
changes  are  concerned,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
essentially  the  same.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Buffalo  Gnat  is  the  same  as  the  “  Tsetze,”  the 
fly  which  is  so  destructive  to  cattle  in  Africa,  but 
that  belongs  to  a  quite  different  genus.  In  Hun¬ 
gary  a  similar  fly  is  known  as  the  “  Gnat  of  Colum- 
batz,”  ns  it  has  been  especially  troublesome  near  a 
castle  of  that  name  ;  the  animals  are  attacked  by 


them  in  such  numbers,  penetrating  every  orifice  of 
the  body,  and  even  entering  the  lungs,  that  they 
are  generally  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  thus  caused.  The  European  fly  is  especial¬ 
ly  abundant  in  some  particular  years,  and  appa¬ 
rently  the  one  in  this  country  comes  in  great  num¬ 
bers  only  periodically.  As  to  preventing  their  at¬ 
tacks,  it  is  probable  nothing  can  be  done,  other 
than  to  shut  up  the  animals  where  the  insects  can 
not  reach  them  ;  while  we  have  seen  no  detailed 
accounts  of  the  matter,  we  suppose  that  the  insect 
is  not  noticed  until  the  mischief  is  done.  These  in¬ 
sects  pass  their  larval  state  in  the  water,  and  are 
then  as  unlike  the  perfect  insect,  as  can  be  imag¬ 
ined.  The  accompanying  engraving,  (fig.  2,)  from 
the  “American  Entomologist  ”  of  1869,  (since  then 
suspended  to  the  regret  of  all  naturalists,)  shows 
the  insect  in  its  early  life.  The  larva,  a,  is  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  (0.35)  long,  and  the  other  figures  are 
enlarged  in  proportion  ;  at  its  upper  end,  near  the 
mouth,  it  has  two  singular  fan-shaped  appendages, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  are  of  service  in  procuring 
food.  Figures  6,  c,  and  d,  give  the  back,  front,  and 
side  view  of  the  pupa.  The  larva  (a)  is  often  found 
in  an  upright  position,  attached  to  stones  and  other 
objects  by  its  lower  end  ;  it  is  capable  of  swimming 
by  means  of  a  jerking  motion,  and  of  walking  by 
doubling  itself  up  and  straightening  again.  When 
ready  to  undergo  its  changes,  the  larva  spins  a 
silky  thread,  and  forms  a  pouch  attached  to  a  leaf 
or  stone,  in  which  it  hangs  as  at  c,  until  ready  to 
emerge  as  the  perfect  insect.  The  larva  is  able  to 
spin  a  thread  during  its  active  state,  and  uses  it  to 
attach  itself  to  plants  and  other  objects  in  the  wa 
ter  ;  on  this  account  it  has  been  charged  by  some 
fish  culturists  as  being  destructive  to  young  trout, 
and  it  has  been  called  the  “Deatli-web”  of  the 
trout ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  the 
larva  can  be  of  no  possible  injury  to  the  fish,  but  on 
the  contrary,  furnishes  it  with  valuable  food. 


The  Potato  Rot. 


The  use  of  a  Cryptogamic  Professor  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  (the  Agricultural  Department  of  Har¬ 
vard),  begins  to  appear.  No.  15  of  its  Bulletin  is  a 
clear,  straight-forward,  and  readable  essay  on  the 
Potato  Rot,  and  the  fungus  that  causes  it,  to  which 
is  added  some  account  of  the  Lettuce  Mold.  A 
few  wood-cuts  exhibit  the  character  and  appearance 
of  these  two  pests.  The  article  describes  their 
mode  of  development  and  action,  how  they  extend 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  become  formidable.  The 
little  fungus  which  produces  potato-rot,  is  known 
to  botanists  under  the  name  of  Peronospora  infestans  ; 
but  as  only  a  sexual  fruit  is  known,  (though  that 
produces  two  kinds  of  spores),  the  true  nature  and 
name  of  fungus  is  not  completely  made  out, 
because,  as  Dr.  Fallow  says,  the  oospores  ( i .  e.,  the 
spores  resulting  from  sexual  propagation),  have 
never  been  discovered.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  said 
that  if  Prof.  Farlow  had  not  been  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  time,  he  might  have  known  that  these 
long-sought  oospores  had  been  discovered  in  pota¬ 
toes  at  Washington,  a  good  while  ago,  and  were 
elaborately  described  and  figured  in  one  of  the 
Reports  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  United  States.  We  believe,  however,  that  this 
renowned  document  did  come  to  hand  in  the 
botanical  laboratory  of  Strassburg  University, 
while  Dr.  Farlow  was  a  pupil  there,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  ejaculations  of  wonder,  and  outbursts 
of  merriment.  In  the  present  paper  the  subject  is 
passed  over  with  decorous  silence. 

As  these  oOspores,  or  true  seed,  of  the  potato 
fungus,  have  eluded  all  search  in  the  affected 
plants  or  tubers,  and  as  we  have  now  gained  the 
right  to  infer  that  all  such  fungi,  no  less  than 
higher  organized  plants,  do  have  some  mode  of 
sexual  propagation;  it  is  a  natural  conjecture  that 
the  latter  takes  place  only  when  the  fungus  lives 
upon  some  different  plant,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  rust  in  grain,  which  in  one  state  lives  and  fructi¬ 
fies  upon  the  grain,  in  another  upon  the  Barberry, 
file  two  kinds  of  fructification  being  widely  differ¬ 
ent.  It  is  suspected  that  clover  may  be  the  alter- 
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mate  host  in  the  present  case,  and  that  the  potato- 
rot  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  oOspores  which 
hibernate  in  this  and  other  fodder-plants,  and  which 
reach  the  potatoes  by  way  of  the  animal  manure. 
At  present  this  is  a  mere  suspicion,  one  which  sug¬ 
gests  investigation.  But  the  recent  announcement 
that  it  is  now  known  to  be  so,  through  the  discover¬ 
ies  of  Professor  De  Barry,  is  pronounced  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  It  does  seem,  however,  that, 
in  England,  “there  is  a  tendency  for  the  rot  to 
prove  particularly  bad  when  potatoes  follow  clo¬ 
ver.” — So  that  it  is  worth  while  to  follow  up  the 
clue,  both  by  investigation  and  observation.  In 
order  that  farmers  may  do  their  part  of  the  latter, 
Prof.  Farlow  propounds  to  them  the  following 
questions  for  this  year’s  consideration  : 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  you 
have  planted  potatoes  this  year  ? 

2.  What  crop  preceded  the  potatoes  ? 

3.  What  was  the  preparation  of  the  land,  and 
what  manures  were  used  ? 

4.  What  variety  of  potatoes  were  planted,  and 
were  the  varieties  early  or  late  ? 

5.  What  was  the  date  of  planting  ? 

6.  What  was  the  exact  date  of  the  appearance  of 
the  rot  ? 

7.  What  varieties  seemed  to  suffer  least  from  the 
disease  ? 

8.  What  proportion  of  the  crop  was  destroyed  ? 

9.  On  first  noticing  the  rot,  what  was  done  to 
save  the  tubers,  and  with  what  result  ? 

10.  Following  a  clover-crop,  how  are  potatoes 
affected  by  the  rot,  particularly  badly  or  not  ?  After 
potatoes  does  clover  do  well  ?  Have  you  observed 
any  fungus  upon  clover  ? 

11.  Following  a  wheat,  oat,  or  rye  crop,  how  are 
potatoes  affected  by  the  rot  ?  Where  wheat,  oats, 
or  rye  follow  potatoes,  what  is  the  result  ? 

If  the  potato-plant  actually  does  not  produce 
oospores  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  die  out  or  exhaust  itself,  or  to  be 
kept  down  by  unfavorable  seasons.  The  oospores 
have  greater  tenacity  of  life  under  various  condi¬ 
tions  than  the  other  spores.  To  show  that  some 
benefit  may  come  from  knowing  where  the  oospores 
of  a  fungus  are  produced,  the  case  of  the  lettuce- 
mold,  as  investigated  by  Dr.  Farlow,  is  in  point. 
The  lettuce-mold  is  a  true  Peronospora ,  P.  gangli- 
formis.  Its  oospores  are  found  to  be  particularly 
abundant  in  Groundsel,  ( Senecio  vulgai-is ),  a  weed 
of  common  occurrence  in  lettuce  beds.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  groundsel  should  be  weeded  out  with 
great  care. 

As  to  what  is  to  be  done  about  potato-rot,  all  the 
suggestions  that  Prof.  Farlow  offers,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  may  be  shortly  given. 

“From  what  we  have  seen  about  the  cause  of 
the  rot  and  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
habits  of  the  Peronospora ,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  specific  against  it.  Whatever 
completely  destroys  the  fungus,  will  also  kill  the 
potato  itself.  The  object  is  to  prevent  as  much 
harm  as  possible  from  being  done  to  the  plants, 
in  which  the  mycelium  already  exists,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  healthy  plants. 
If  we  could  control  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air  about  the  time  when  the  disease  is  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear,  say  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  first  of 
September,  the  mycelium  would  not  increase  to  any 
extent  to  cause  practically  any  harm.  That  we, 
unfortunately,  cannot  do  ;  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
drain  the  land  thoroughly,  or  to  plant  in  a  dry  soil. 
Since  the  disease  does  not  appear  until  about  the 
first  of  August,  the  early  potatoes  should  be  less 
likely  to  rot  than  late  ones.  Exactly  what  variety 
a  farmer  should  plant,  is  not  a  question  to  he  de¬ 
cided  by  a  botanist;  but  it  should,  at  any  rate, 
be  a  vigorous  grower,  and  ripen  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble,  size  and  marketable  qualities  being  equal. 
Certain  varieties  seem  to  resist  the  disease  better 
than  others,  but  as  yet  we  know  of  none  which  may 
not  be  attacked.  The  precautions  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease,  will  be  more 
definitely  known  when  the  plant  in  which  the 
oospores  are  produced  has  been  discovered.”  We 
hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
will  consider  the  above  questions,  and  at  the  proper 


time  forward  their  replies  to  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow, 
Bussey  Institution,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


A  Eustic  Pot  Cover. 

It  often  happens  that  one  would  like  to  bring  a 
plant  in  flower  from  the  greenhouse,  to  decorate 
the  sitting  room  or  dining  room,  or  even  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  plant  from  the  window  to  the  table.  There 
is  nothing  so  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  plants, 
as  a  common  flower-pot,  but  however  clean  it  may 
be,  a  pot  is  an  unsightly  object,  and  its  rude  appear¬ 
ance  much  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  plant  it 
holds.  Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
in  devising  covers  of  various  kinds.  Handsome 
porcelain  or  other  vases,  within  which  the  pot  may 
be  placed,  can  only  be  provided  by  the  wealthy  ; 
paper  covers  have  been  offered,  but  the  dampness 
of  the  pot  soon  makes  them  limp  and  useless ;  the 
expanding  cover,  made  of  narrow  strips  of  colored 
wood,  which  cross  one  another  like  a  lattice  work, 
answers  a  tolerable  purpose,  but  still  the  pot  shows 
through  the  openings  more  than  is  desirable. 
Messrs.  Peck  &  Skilton,  of  Westfield,  Conn., 
whose  remarkably  tasteful  rustic  work  we  have 
before  noticed,  seem  to  be  on  the  right  track,  and 
make  a  pot  cover  which  answers  admirably  for 
some  uses.  The  engraving  upon  the  next  page 
gives  a  representation  of  the  affair.  If  they  will 
follow  out  the  idea,  and  make  covers  of  much 
lighter  material,  both  in  the  body  and  in  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  we  think  that  they  will  meet  a  want  that  all 
cultivators  of  house-plants  must  have  felt. 


Culture  of  Cape  Heaths. 

BY  PETEK  HENDERSON. 

In  but  few  cases  has  there  been  in  this  country 
an  attempt  at  growing  a  collection  of  those  beauti¬ 
ful  plants,  the  Cape  Heaths.  In  all  my  experience 
I  have  only  known  of  three  cases,  besides  the  one 
here  referred  to,  where  success  has  attended  the 
attempt.  But  the  desire  to  possess  and  cultivate 
what  is  novel  and  rare  in  greenhouse  and  hot-house 
plants  is  increasing.  The  visits  of  our  people  to 
Europe  are  now  quite  frequent,  and  a  desire  to  do 
what  is  done  abroad  results  not  only  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  novelties,  but  often  in  importing  the  skill¬ 
ed  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  them.  We  have 
already  many  fine  collections  of  rare  Orchids,  and 
other  plants  of  the  tropics,  which  are  rather  more 
easy  of  culture  in  our  climate  than  in  that  of  Britain, 
but  the  high  temperature  and  dry  air  of  our  July 
and  August  have  to  be  fought  against  if  we  would 
make  Heath  culture  in  our  latitude  a  success.  That 
this  can  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  a  visit  several 
weeks  ago  to  the  country  seat  of  Mrs.  John  J. 
Mitchell,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  most  satisfactorily 
proved.  The  greenhouse  and  hot-houses  form  a 
curvilinear  building  of  about  100  feet  in  leugth, 
with  an  octagon  glass  structure  at  each  end  of  some 
60  feet  in  diameter  ;  in  one  of  these  octagon  green¬ 
houses  is  a  collection  of  about  80  distinct  species 
and  varieties  of  Cape  Heaths,  and  some  20  of 
Epacris.  The  gardener  in  charge  is  Mr.  Wm. 
Monroe,  who  for  seventeen  years  was  foreman  to 
Methren  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
brings  to  the  work  his  experience  in  a  section  noted 
for  successful  Heath  culture.  Mr.  Monroe  regards 
the  culture  of  the  Heath  as  simpler  here  than  in 
Europe,  except  in  our  hot  summer  months,  when 
every  means  must  be  used  to  lower  the  temperature 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  in  dry  days.  To  do  this,  the  green¬ 
house  must  be  so  constructed  that  a  current  of 
air  can  be  admitted  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  front 
walls ;  that  is,  if  the  upright  or  front  walls  are  4 
feet  in  hight,  one  foot  of  the  wall  close  to  the 
ground  must  be  open  for  ventilation,  and  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  a  width 
of  at  least  two  feet  should  be  made  movable,  to 
allow  the  escape  of  heated  air.  Besides  this,  to 
still  further  lower  the  temperature,  a  muslin  shad¬ 
ing  is  placed  outside,  to  prevent  the  sun’s  rays 
passing  though  the  glass.  I  emphasise  “  outside ,” 
for  every  now  and  then  we  see  shading  placed  upon 


the  inside,  which  is  nearly  useless,  if  it  is  desired  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  house.  In  addition 
to  shading,  the  paths  are  splashed  with  water, 
which  both  gives  the  necessary  moist  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  lowers  the  temperature.  We 
find  that  by  judicious  ventilation,  shading,  and  wet¬ 
ting  the  floor  of  a  greenhouse  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer,  we  can  reduce  the  temperature  10  degrees 
below  that  of  the  outside  atmosphere  in  the  shade. 
By  these  means,  Mr.  Monroe  gets  his  Heath  house 
tempered  down,  so  that  his  plants  are  brought 
through  the  firey  ordeal  of  our  dog-days  unscathed. 
As  soon  as  the  cool  September  days  begin,  there  is 
no  further  trouble ;  the  Heath  is  then  of  as  easy 
culture  as  an  Azalea  or  a  Camellia,  aud  requires  a 
treatment  almost  identical  with  them,  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned.  The  soil  necessary  for 
the  Heath  and  Epacris  is  peat  and  silver  sand,  or 
finely  pulverized  leaf-mold  with  sand  might  do 
where  peat  cannot  be  procured,  but  a  soil  of  that 
soft  character  is  indispensable,  as  the  roots  of  these 
plants  are  as  fine  as  hairs,  and  must  have  a  soft 
medium  to  grow  in.  The  specimens  grown  by  Mr. 
Monroe  were,  some  of  them,  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  the  most  vigorous  health,  and  these  too  of 
kinds  considered  difficult  to  manage  even  in  Eng¬ 
land.  For  example,  here  were  fine  specimens  of 
Erica  retorta  major,  E.  PLartnelli,  E.  Maekiana,  E. 
eximia,  E.  Masoni,  and  other  rare  species  of  which  E. 
tricolor  is  the  type,  which  to  grow  well  is  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  England  considered  to  be  a  triumph  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  skill,  and  until  now  we  believe  has  never 
before  been  so  well  done  here. 

Of  the  softer  and  easier-growing  kinds,  such  as 
E.  ventricosa,  E.  hy emails ,  E.  Wilmorei,  etc.,  they 
were  here  by  the  hundred,  “growing  like  weeds.” 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  many  of  the  varieties  were 
in  bloom,  and  were  well  worthy  of  the  extra  culture 
required,  not  only  from  their  great  beauty,  but 
from  their  rarity  and  novelty — qualities  that  may 
be  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  collections  of  plants 
throughout  the  country.  Is  it  not  this  rarity  that 
gives  the  charm  ?  No  matter  how  well  the  chromo 
imitates  the  painting,  or  the  plaster  cast  resembles 
the  sculptured  marble,  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  produced  makes  them  cheap,  and  cheap¬ 
ness  makes  them  common,  and  the  charm  of  rarity 
is  gone.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
once  became  the  possessor  of  a  plant  of  great  value, 
and  on  discovering  that  a  duplicate  of  it  existed, 
he  purchased  it  at  a  great  price  and  destroyed  it, 
in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  that  he 
owned  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  England.  Much 
as  some  may  be  disposed  to  deprecate  the  selfish 
exclusiveness  that  prompts  such  an  act,  it  would  be 
useless  to  deny  that  the  same  feeling,  though  in  a 
less  marked  degree,  prompts  many  others  besides 
the  Duke,  and  yet  the  results  tend  to  elevating  the 
taste  for  the  higher  achievements  of  horticulture. 
Mr.  Monroe  inteuds  to  show  a  collection  of  Heaths 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  he  may  do  this 
with  the  assurance  that  no  other  collection  of 
flora’s  treasures  there  will  surpass  it  in  interest. 


Slitting  down  the  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees  in 
Early  Summer. 

The  writer  remembers  his  father’s  doing  this 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Sachs,  in  his  Text  Book, 
speaks  of  this  as  having  been  long  ago  advantage¬ 
ously  employed  in  horticulture.  Is  the  custom 
still  kept  up  by  orchardists  ? — It  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  the  microscopical  structure  of 
wood,  that  the  outer  part  of  each  year’s  layer,  that 
is,  the  portion  formed  later  in  the  season,  consists 
of  smaller  wood-cells,  and  all  flattened  parallel 
with  the  bark.  Now  Sachs,  (who  likes  to  explain 
things  mechanically),  conjectures  that  this  must  ba 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  bark  on  the  cambium 
or  forming  wood,  which  would  increase  as  the 
growth  of  the  season  goes  on.  And  in  his  last 
edition  he  states  that  DeVries  has  proved  that  it  is 
so  by  experiment.  So  that  this  old  practice  ought 
to  be  useful,  by  enabling  the  trunk  of  a  growing 
fruit  tree  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  vigorous 
wood  than  it  otherwise  would  do ;  and  no  harm  is 
done  when  the  slit  heals  promptly.  a.  g. 
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Mechanical  Powers  for  the  Farm  or 
Workshop. 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  in  the  use  of 
powers  that  one  should  never  employ  a  man 
when  he  can  use  a  horse,  and  never  use  ahorse 
when  the  work  can  be  done  by  either  wind, 
water,  or  steam.  For  farm  or  rural  labor  the 
S  three  powers  last  named  may  be  very  exten- 
I  sively  applied  with  profit.  Wind  and  water  are 


PECK  &  skilton’s  pot-cover. — (See  preceding  page.) 

only  applicable  for  stationary  purposes.  They 
are  employed  through  the  medium  of  machines, 
cheap  in  their  construction  and  their  use,  and 
in  many  places  can  be  made  available  where 
steam  might  be  objectionable.  But  steam  may 
be  applied  everywhere,  and  in  many  cases  may 
with  advantage  displace  the  cheaper  powers  of 
wind  and  water.  It  is  a  portable  power,  and 
in  this  lies  its  greatest  usefulness  to  the  farmer. 
With  a  steam-engine  he  can  pump  water  and 
force  it  to  any  part  of  the  farm  for  irrigation 
or  for  his  stock  ;  he  can  thrash  at  the  barn  or 
in  the  field,  or  at  his  neighbor’s  fields  and  barn ; 


he  can  saw  fuel  or  lumber  at  home  or  in  the 
woods ;  he  can  press  hay,  and  gin,  or  pack  cot¬ 
ton,  or  grind  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s  feed,  and 


do  whatever  work  may  be  desired  at  home  or 
away  from  it,  and  thus  make  it  profitable  for 
himself  and  convenient  for  his  neighbors.  The 
saving  of  time  in  doing  his  own  work  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  spare  time  to  do 
work  for  others  who  may 
wish  to  hiie  his  engine,  and 
thus  the  benefits  of  steam- 
power  be  very  largely  ex¬ 
tended.  We  have  hereto¬ 
fore  described  various  styles 
of  mechanical  powers,  wind¬ 
mills,  water  -  wheels,  and 
steam-engines ;  and  now  il¬ 
lustrate  a  portable  farm  en¬ 
gine  made  by  Frick  &  Co., 
of  Waynesboro,  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.,  which  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation.  It  is 
known  as  the  Eclipse  Porta¬ 
ble  Agricultural  Steam  En¬ 
gine,  and  is  specially  manu¬ 
factured  for  farm  use.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  suitable  truck 
furnished  with  springs, 
where  the  boiler  rests  upon 
the  axle,  so  that  it  may  be 
moved  over  rough  roads 
with  safety.  It  is  simple, 
safe,  light,  and  effective, 
either  as  a  stationary  or 
portable  engine.  The  smoke¬ 
stack  is  hinged,  for  the 
double  purpose  that  it  be 
out  of  the  way  when  storing 
the  engine  under  shelter, 
and  to  avoid  the  shaking 
of  the  long  perpendicular 
cylinder  during  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  has  also  a  spark- 
arrester,  so  that  even  straw 
when  placed  on  the  top  of 
it  will  not  ignite.  The 
same  safety  exists  below  at 
the  ash-pan,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  close-fitting 
door,  which  can  be  closed  if 
found  advisable.  It  received  the  first  prize 
medal  over  all  other  competitors  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Industri¬ 
al  Exposition  of 
1874,  which  is  a 
valuable  recom¬ 
mendation.  In 
choosing  an  en¬ 
gine  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  the  special 
points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  are  sim¬ 
plicity,  safety, 
strength,  and  du¬ 
rability,  but  when 
an  engine  is  cho¬ 
sen  for  farm  use, 
safety  from  fire 
by  sparks  or 
ashes  is  one  of  the 
most  important 
considerat  ions. 
To  be  able  to  use 
an  engine  near 
the  barn  or  a 
straw  stack,  or 
in  a  field  in 
which  there  are 
dry,  inflammable 
stubble  and  shocks  of  grain,  is  often  very 
desirable,  and  this  Eclipse  steam  engine  here 
described  is  intended  for  these  very  purposes. 


The  Florida  Torreya. 

In  May  last  we  gave  an  engraving  of  the 
California  Torreya,  or  California  nutmeg.  As 
a  supplement  to  Prof.  Gray’s  admirable  ac¬ 


count  of  his  visit  to  the  Florida  Torreya.,. 
(which  we  may  regard  as  the  original,  it 
being  the  one  first  discovered,  and  upon  which, 
the  genus  was  established),  we  give  here  an 
engraving  prepared  for  that  excellent  work*. 
Hoopes’  “  Book  of  Evergreens.”  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret  that  there  is  nowhere  an  en¬ 
graving  or  other  picture  representing  the 
whole  tree  ;  this  illustration  shows  the  foliage, 
a  separate  leaf  of  the  full  size  being  given 
at  a,  the  fruit  somewhat  under  natural  size, 
e,  the  female  flower  enlarged,  d,  an  enlarged 
male  ament,  b,  and  an  enlarged  anther,  e. 
We  hope,  now  attention  is  called  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful  tree,  that  some  of  our 
nurserymen  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  stock  of  it,  as  there  are  many  who- 
would  gladly  possess  it  for  the  name  it  com¬ 
memorates,  and  at  the  same  time  ornament 
their  grounds  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  well  as  rarest  of  evergreens. 


The  Colorado  Potato  “Bug,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  small  numbers 
last  year,  is  now  in  full  force.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  it  is  very  destructive  to  tomatoes,  as  it  wilL 
be  to  egg-plants.  Careful  hand-picking  and 
destroying  the  eggs  will,  if  done  in  time,  keep- 
them  under.  As  a  last  resort,  use  Paris  green' 
as  directed  last  month  on  page  226.  Examiner 
the  vines  every  day,  and  kill  all  found 


FRICK  &  Co’s  PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


THE  FLORIDA  TORREYA — LEAVES,  FLOWERS,  AND  FRUIT. 
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The  Beech  in  Flower. 

The  writers  upon  landscape  gardening,  in 
describing  the  Beech,  speak  of  the  grace  of  the 
young  and  the  grandeur  of  the  old  trees  ;  they 
discuss  its  spray,  its  buds,  its  leaves,  bark,  and 
nuts,  and  even  have  something  to  say  of  its 


An  engraving,  which  can  only  show  form,  fails 
to  convey  the  effect  where  so  much  depends 
upon  color,  but  we  give  one  to  show  what  the 
flowers  are  like.  The  long  pointed  buds  of  the 
beech  are  so  much  unlike  those  of  other  trees, 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  care 
enough  for  trees  to  notice  them.  These  buds 
open  late  in  spring,  and  liberate  the  young 


must  be  indifferent  to  beautiful  things  in  nature 
who  does  not  admire  it  while  it  lasts. 


The  Large-Flowered  Bellwort, 


Among  a  pretty  large  collection  of  native 
plants  which  we  have  brought  into  the  garden. 


withered  and  dead  leaves— but  nothing  of  its 
flowers.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  something  bril¬ 
liant  and  showy  is  so  thoroughly  associated 
with  flowers,  that  many  very  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  seem  surprised  when  we  speak  of  the 
flowers  of  our  common  forest  trees.  In  thick¬ 
ly  wooded  countries  the  indifference  to  trees  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  timber  and  wood, 
is  quite  surprising.  Every  one,  man  and  boy, 
can  name  the  trees  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
by  a  glance  at  the  bark,  whether  on  the  trunk 
or  branches,  nor  are  they  less  ready  at  recog¬ 
nizing  them  from  the  split  surface  ;  but  show 
them  a  leaf,  or  a  detached  leafy  twig,  and  they 
are  quite  at  loss,  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
flowers,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Tulip-tree, 
Locust,  and  other  showy  trees,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  thought  of  their  existence.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  good  reason  for  this ;  trees  are 
felled  in  winter,  when  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  by  peculiarities  that  remain  at 
that  season,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  import¬ 
ance  to  know  the  differences  shown  by  the 
bark.  As  to  the  beech,  it  is  not  our  object  to 
speak  of  the  exceeding  beauty  and  striking 
characters  it  presents  at  all  ages,  and  at  ail 
times,  but  to  call  attention  to  it  when  in  flower. 
Other  trees  are  much  more  showy  when  in 
bloom,  but  for  a  peculiar  beauty,  a  freshness, 
and  spring-like  air,  the  beech  is  unequalled. 


shoot,  which  bears  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  the 
tendfer  and  partly  expanded  leaves  are  plaited 
in  a  most  exquisite  manner,  and  their  green  is 
such  as  is  only  seen  by  the  painter  in  his  dream, 
for  it  never  come3  from  his  brush.  From  the 
axils  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  shoot  hang  the 
staminate  flowers,  in  roundish  silky  tassels, 
each  hung  by  a  delicate  thread-like  silky  stalk, 
an  inch  or  two  long ;  an  examination  of  these 
tassels  shows  them  to  be  clusters  of  small,  hairy, 
greenish  bells,  within  which  are  numerous 
stamens.  The  pistillate  or  female  flowers  are 
much  less  conspicuous,  and  might  escape  the 
notice  of  a  careless  observer ;  these  are  found 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  shoot, 
usually  two  together  upon  the  end  of  a  short 
stalk ;  they  do  not  look  much  like  the  prickly 
bur  which,  in  autumn,  encloses  the  beech  nut ; 
yet  four  scales  will  be  found,  which  will  de¬ 
velop  into  the  four  divisions  of  the  bur.  The 
expanding  leaves  and  the  silky  tassels  are  not 
all  that  make  the  beech  so  beautiful  in  flower ; 
at  the  base  of  each  young  shoot  are  the  long 
wavy  bud  scales,  of  the  richest  brown,  so  thin 
and  delicate  that  they  look  like  small  streamers 
hung  out  as  decorations,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
useful  blankets  of  bud  scales  which  have  kept 
all  the  preparations  for  this  flowering  time 
warmly  enwrapped  all  winter.  True,  the  flow¬ 
ering  time  of  the  beech  is  soon  over,  but  he 


there  is  none  that  have  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
change  more  than  the  Large-flowered  Bellwort. 
The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is  Uvularia 
grandiflara;  the  genus  being  named  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  whose  lively  fancy  sometimes  saw  resem¬ 
blances  which  would  not  occur  to  others,  from 
uvula ,  the  appendage  which  hangs  in  the 
mouth  from  the  edge  of  the  palate.  The  speci¬ 
fic  name  indicates  that  it  is  large-flowered,  and 
the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in  other 
species,  of  which  there  are  four  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  two  of  them  quite  common  in  the 
woods  in  spring,  the  one  in  question  being 
more  frequent  in  the  northernmost  states  than 
elsewhere.  The  engraving  shows  the  upper 
part  of  two  plants  of  the  natural  size ;  the 
stems,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  are  clothed 
with  leaves  of  a  very  tender  green,  and  the 
gracefully  drooping  flower  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  of  a  very  pale  yellow.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  Lily  Family,  and  the  flower  is 
like  a  small  bell-shaped  lily .  It  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  showy  plant,  but  there  is  that 
delicacy  and  grace  about  it,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  early  flowers  of  spring.  If 
those  fond  of  flowers,  and  have  not  the  means 
to  gratify  their  tastes  by  purchasing  the  florist’s 
rarities,  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  na¬ 
tive  plants  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods* 
swamps,  and  fields,  they  would  be  surprised  to 
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find  wliat  an  interesting  and  very  showy  collec¬ 
tion  may  be  brought  together  at  the  cost  of 
only  a  little  trouble.  Were  we  obliged  to  give 
up  one  or  the  other  from  our  garden,  the 
natives  or  the  exotics,  we  should  part  with  the 
exotics,  and  hold  on  to  the  wdldlings. 

- - - mu - — 

New  Tops  on  Old  Pear  Trees. 

That  the  pear  is  a  long-lived  tree,  the  famous 
Endicott  and  Stuy vesant  pear  trees,  going  back  two 
hundred  years  and  more,  attest.  Yet  we  frequent¬ 
ly  find  trees  that  look  old  at  fifty  years  and  less, 
with  dead  limbs,  mossy  trunks,  and  fruitless 
houghs.  These  old  trees  are  often  seedlings  or  of 
poor  varieties,  that  have  offered  no  particular  in¬ 
ducement  to  their  owners  to  care  for  them.  A  crop 
of  astringent  or  sour  pears  is  not  much  missed  when 
it  fails.  These  old  trees  sometimes  occupy  lawns 
or  fields  near  the  house,  and  will  repay  abundantly 
the  little  care  that  is  needed  to  give  them  a  new 
start,  and  to  graft  them  with  standard  varieties. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  we  took  up  one  of  these 
stunted  old  trees  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and 
removed  it,  with  a  block  of  frozen  earth,  upon  a 
stone-boat  to  a  rich  border  prepared  for  it  in  the 
fruit  yard.  It  made  a  growth  of  a  foot  of  wood  the 
first  season.  It  was  then  grafted  with  an  improved 
variety ;  the  grafts  took  kindly,  began  to  bear 
the  third  year,  and  have  yielded  good  crops  of  de¬ 
licious  fruit  ever  since.  Five  years  ago  we  grafted 
an  old  tree  in  the  garden,  which  bore  only  indiffer¬ 
ent  winter  pears,  about  second-rate  for  cooking, 
with  the  Paradise  of  Autumn.  We  begun  to  get 
pears  the  second  season  from  the  grafts,  and  have 
had  them  in  increasing  quantity  every  year  since. 
Last  year  it  yielded  over  three  bushels  of  splendid 
fruit,  worth  at  least  twenty  dollars.  The  secret  of 
success  with  these  old  trees  is  to  stir  the  soil  all 
around  them  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  to  manure 
liberally,  to  cut  out  all  the  dead  wood,  and  about 
the  second  season,  when  the  tree  has  got  a  good 
start,  to  commence  grafting.  We  take  three  sea¬ 
sons  to  put  on  a  new  top,  beginning  with  the  high¬ 
est  limbs  and  working  down.  In  renewing  the 
vigor  of  the  tree,  almost  any  kind  of  manure  or 
compost  is  available.  Wood-ashes  is  one  of  the 
best  fertilizers.  Old  bones,  well  buried,  will  pay  a 
large  interest  on  their  cost.  The  contents  of  the 
privy  vault  and  the  cesspool,  composted,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  in  renovating  these  old  trees. 
In  stirring  the  soil,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  roots  with  the  plow.  We  attach  about 
equal  importance  to  the  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  to 
the  fertilizing,  in  the  process  of  renovation. 


A  Pilgrimage  to  Torreya. 


BT  rROF.  ASA  GRAY. 

Dear  Editor.— Ordered  to  go  south  until  I  should 
meet  the  tardy  spring  and  summer,  I  was  expected  to 
follow  the  beaten  track  to  East  Florida.  But  I  wished 
rather  to  avoid  the  crowd  of  invalids  and  pleasure- 
travelers,  and  turned  my  attention  in  preference 
to  Western  Florida,  determined  that,  if  possible,  I 
would  make  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  secluded 
native  haunts  of  that  rarest  of  trees,  the  Torreya 
taxifolia. 

All  that  I  knew,  or  could  at  the  moment  learn, 
was,  that  this  peculiar  evergreen  Yew-like  tree — 
prized  by  arboriculturists  for  its  elegance,  and  dear 
to  us  botanists  for  the  name  it  bears  and  commem¬ 
orates — grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Apalachicola 
river,  somewhere  near  the  confluence  of  the  Flint 
and  Chattahoochee,  which  by  their  union  form  it. 
It  was  there  discovered,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Croom,  and  had  since  been  seen,  at 
two  or  three  stations,  by  his  surviving  associate, 
Dr.  Chapman,  of  Apalachicola,  author  of  the 
Southern  Flora.  Mr.  Croom,  upon  ascertaining 
that  he  was  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  an  entirely 
new  type  of  coniferous  trees,  desired  that  it  should 
bear  Dr.  Torrey’s  name  ;  and  the  genus  Torreya 
was  accordingly  so  named  and  characterized  by  the 


Scotch  botanist,  Arnott.  It  is  of  the  Yew  family, 
in  foliage  and  in  male  flowers  much  resembling  the 
Yew  itself,  but  more  graceful  than  the  European 
Yew-tree,  wholly  destitute  of  the  berry-like  cup 
which  characterizes  the  latter  genus,  and  with  the 
naked  seed  itself  flesliy-coated,  and  larger  than  an 
olive,  which  it  resembles  in  shape  and  appearance. 
One  young  tree,  brought  or  sent  by  Mr.  Croom 
himself,  has  been  kept  alive  at  New  York — showing 
its  aptitude  for  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  which 
it  is  a  native — and  has  been  more  or  less  multi¬ 
plied  by  cuttings.*  Sprigs  from  this  tree  or  its 
progeny,  were  appropriately  borne  by  the  members 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  at  its  Founder’s 
funeral,  two  years  ago,  and  laid  upon  his  coffin. 
But  very  few  botanists  have  ever  seen  the  tree 
growing  wild,  and  in  its  full  development.  I  was 
desirous  to  be  one  of  the  number. 

Among  the  broad,  black  lines  with  which  the 
railway  map  is  chequered,  I  found  oue  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  Chattahoochee.  This  was  the  objective 
point,  and  the  way  to  it  seemed  plain  enough, 
though  long.  Pilgrimages  to  famous  shrines  by 
railway,  in  the  Old  World,  are  now-a-days  systema¬ 
tized  and  made  easy.  The  untried  one  which  I 
undertook,  appeared  to  offer  no  privation  nor 
difficulty,  except  the  uncertainty  whether  I  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  grove  which  I 
sought.  And,  indeed,  there  was  little  privation  to 
speak  of.  It  was,  however,  rather  trying  to  us,  (i. 
e. ,  to  myself  and  my  companion  in  travel  and  life), 
when,  after  leaving  Savannah  on  an  early  April 
morning,  with  the  assured  understanding  that  we 
should  reach  Chattahoochee  late  that  evening,  we 
learned  that  we  were  to  be  left  for  20  hours  at  a 
small  hamlet  on  the  borders  of  East  Florida,  named 
Live  Oak — a  manifest  Incus  a  non  lucendo,  as  there 
were  no  Live-Oak  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  but  a 
prevalent  growth  of  Long-leaved  Pines.  There  was 
some  good  botanizing  to  console  us,  and,  thanks  to 
the  railroad  conductor  for  directing  us  aright,  un¬ 
pretending,  but  truly  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
night.  Then,  the  next  day,  resuming  our  journey 
after  a  twelve  o’clock  dinner,  which  we  were  to 
mend  with  a  supper  at  Tallahassee,  we  were  at 
length  informed  that  we  were  to  be  supperless ; 
that  the  stations,  both  of  Tallahassee  and  Quincy, 
were  out  of  town  and  out  of  reach  of  all  edibles  ; 
that  Chattahoochee  station,  to  be  reached  after  ten 
o’clock,  was  only  a  freight  house  on  the  wild  and 
wooded  bank  of  the  river,  built  upon  piles  in  the 
swamp,  reached  at  “ordinary  times  over  a  mile  of 
trestles,  and  now  so  overflowed  that  it  probably 
could  not  be  reached  at  all,  certainly  not  that 
night ;  that  the  train  would  stop  for  the  night  two 
or  three  miles  back  in  the  woods,  where  the  agent 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  box-car ;  that  the  town 
of  Chattahoochee,  a  mile  away,  large  as  it  appeared 
on  the  map,  consisted  mainly  of  a  state-prison  and 
a  couple  of  grocery  shops — neither  of  which  were 
quite  proper  for  passing  a  night  in,  even  if  we 
could  reach  them  ;  in  fine,  that  our  only  course 
would  be  to  sleep  in  the  car  (which  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  it),  and  crave  from  the  agent  of  the  road 
a  share  of  his  breakfast. 

The  kind  and  intelligent  fellow  travelers  as  far 
as  Tallahassee  and  Quincy,  who  gave  us  this  dis¬ 
heartening  information,  finding  that  we  were  not 
disposed  to  stop  short  of  our  object,  remarked  that 
they  had  set  us  down  as  eminently  philosophical 
people,  since  we  had  passed  a  night  at  Live 
Oak  and  still  possessed  our  souls  in  patience,  (a 
view  which  a  couple  who  had  stopped  at  the  hotel 
there  practically  confirmed),  and  so  left  us  with 
their  good  wishes,  but  evidently  faint  hopes.  The 
weekly  steamboat,  which  was  to  call  at  the  landing 
next  day,  would  eventually  relieve  us ;  and  so  we 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  worthy 


*  The  Agriculturist  for  May,  states  that  the  tree  spoken 
of,  or  its  seed,  “  was  brought  from  Florida  by  the  late 
distinguished  Major  Le  Conte.”  I  am  confident  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that.  Le  Conte  knew  nothing  of  this 
tree  in  its  native  station.  If  my  recollection  is  correct, 
at  least  two  seedling  trees  were  placed  in  Dr.  Torrey’s 
hands  by  Mr.  Crootn,  one  of  which  was  consigned  to  A. 
J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  the  ultimate  fate  of  which 
is  unknown  to  me,  the  other  to  Mr.  Hogg,  senior,  which, 
as  the  Agriculturist  states,  is  now  in  Central  Park. 


young  conductor,  who  was  to  sleep  in  the  car  also, 
kindly  proffered  a  share  of  his  supper ;  but  we 
fortunately  had  a  bottle  of  cold  tea,  some  crusts 
of  bread  ten  days  old,  and  wafer-biscuits,  upon 
which  we  scantily  supped,  and  then,  folding 
around  us  such  drapery  and  wraps  as  we  had,  lay 
down  to  sleep  upon  the  couches  which  the  conduc¬ 
tor  ingeniously  arranged  for  us,  by  some  skillful 
adjustment  of  the  car-seats.  In  the  morning,  after 
due  ablutions  made  at  the  tank  of  the  locomotive, 
we  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  agent,  Gem 
Dickison,  and  his  son,  to  a  much  needed  share  of 
their  breakfast  in  the  stationary  box-car,  which 
served  both  as  bed-room,  parlor,  and  dining-room. 

To  our  great  delight  we  found  that  Gen  Dickison 
knew  the  tree  which  I  was  in  search  of  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  his  son  should  conduct  me  to  the 
locality,  not  far  distant.  So  striking  an  evergreen 
tree  could  not  fail  of  notice.  The  people  of  the 
district  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Stinking  Cedar  or 
Savine — -the  unsavory  adjective  referring  to  a 
peculiar  unpleasant  smell  which  the  wounded  bark 
exhales.  The  timber  is  valued  for  fence-posts  and 
the  like,  and  is  said  to  be  as  durable  as  Red  Cedar. 
I  may  add  that,  in  consequence  of  the  stir  we  made 
about  it,  the  people  are  learning  to  call  it  Torreya. 
They  are  proud  of  having  a  tree  which,  as  they 
have  rightly  been  told,  grows  no  where  else  in  the 
world. 

My  desire  for  a  sight  of  it  was  soon  gratified. 
Making  our  way  into  the  woods  north  of  the  rail¬ 
road  track,  along  the  ridges  covered  with  a  mixed 
growth  of  pines  and  deciduous  trees,  I  soon  dis¬ 
cerned  a  thrifty  young  Torreya,  and  afterwards 
several  of  larger  size,  some  of  them  with  male 
flowers  just  developed. 

As  we  approached  the  first  one,  I  told  my  com¬ 
panion  that  I  expected  to  find,  under  its  shade,  a 
peculiar  low  herb,  which  I  described,  but  had 
never  yet  seen  growing  wild.  And  there,  indeed, 
it  was— greatly  to  the  wonderment  of  my  compan¬ 
ion — the  botanically  curious  little  Croomia  pauci- 
flora,  just  as  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Croom,  when  he 
also  discovered  the  tree,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
probably  at  a  station  several  miles  further  south. 
I  was  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  the  lamented  Torrey 
when  Mr.  Croom  brought  to  him  specimens,  both 
of  the  tree  and  of  the  herb,  both  new  genera.  The 
former,  as  I  have  stated,  was  named  for  Dr.  Torrey 
by  his  correspondent,  Arnott.  The  latter  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  its  discoverer,  by  Dr.  Torrey.  I  well 
remember  Mr.  Croom’s  remark  upon  the  occasion, 
that,  if  his  name  was  deemed  worthy  of  botanical 
honors,  it  was  gratifying  to  him,  and  becoming  to 
the  circumstances,  that  it  should  be  borne  by  the 
unpretending  herb  which  delighted  to  shelter  it¬ 
self  under  the  noble  Torreya.  It  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Croom  then  supposed,  exclusively  so  found  ;  for  it 
grows  also  in  the  central  and  upper  portions  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  where  Torreya  is  unknown, 
but  where  I  fancy  it  may  once  have  flourished.  I 
can  not  here  detail  the  reasons  for  this  supposition. 

There  is  a  second  Tcrrreya  in  Japan,  founded  on 
Thunberg’s  Taxus  nucifcra,  of  which  I  saw  original 
specimens  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  winter  of 
1838-9,  and  then  identified  the  genus.  There  is 
likewise  in  Japan  a  second  Croomia,  very  probably 
in  company  with  the  Torreya.  A  third  Torreya 
inhabits  California ,  hut  it  has  no  associate  Croomia. 

I  have  formerly  treated  of  the  peculiar  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  genera  and  species  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  have  collocated  a  large 
number  of  equally  striking  similar  instances,  and 
have  offered  certain  speculations  in  explanation  of 
them.  The  views  maintained  have  been  more  and 
more  confirmed,  and  are  now  adopted  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  philosophical  botanists. 

The  few  hours  devoted  to  this  first  search  for 
Torreya,  pleasant  as  they  were,  yet  were  too  scant¬ 
ily  rewarded  to  satiate  my  interest.  I  saw  no  tree 
with  trunk  over  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  found 
no  female  blossoms.  It  was  necessary  to  hasten 
back  to  the  railway  car,  to  await  the  expected  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  steamboat.  I  bore  with  me,  besides 
my  botanical  specimens,  a  stick  of  Torreya,  suitable 
for  a  staff,  which  I  propose  to  make  over  to  the 
President  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  for  the  of¬ 
ficial  baton.  Before  long  the  whistle  of  the  steam- 
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boat  announced  its  approach  to  the  landing,  and 
offered  us  a  prospect  of  a  much  needed  dinner ; 
the  water  had  fallen  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  wharf  upon  a  hand-car,  and  so  we 
embarked  for  Apalachicola  via  Cambridge.  That 
is,  we  went  up  the  Flint  River  about  40  miles  and 
thence  back,  in  the  night,  past  the  place  of  em¬ 
barkation. 

I  will  not  here  give  any  account  of  a  delightful  10 
days’  episode,  beginning  with  the  voyage  down  the 
brimming  river,  bordered  with  almost  unbroken 
green  of  every  tint,  from  the  dark  background 
of  Long-leaved  Pines  to  the  tender  new  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  Liquidambar  and  other  deciduous 
trees  in  their  freshest  development,  interspersed 
with  the  deep  and  lustrous  hue  of  the  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  and,  when  the  banks  were  low,  domi¬ 
nated  by  weird  naked  trunks  of  Southern  Cy¬ 
press  ( Taxodium ),  their  branches  hung  with  long 
tufts  and  streamers  of  the  gray  and  sombre  South¬ 
ern  Moss  ( Tillandsia )  below,  while  above  they  were 
just  putting  forth  their  delicate  foliage.  Along  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  occasional  Palmettoes  gave 
a  still  more  tropical  aspect.  Then  followed  a  week 
and  more  at  dead  and  dilapidated,  but  still  charm¬ 
ing  Apalachicola,  where  the  Post  Office  opens  on 
Monday  evenings,  when  the  steamboat  arrives,  and 
•closes  for  a  week  the  next  morning,  when  she  de¬ 
parts, — where  the  climate,  thanks  to  the  embracing 
Gulf,  is  as  delicious  in  summer  as  it  is  bland  in 
winter  ;  where  game,  the  best  of  fish,  and  the  most 
luscious  oysters  are  to  be  had  almost  for  nothing, 
and  blackberries  come  early  in  April  when  the 
oranges  are  gone  ;  and  where,  far  from  the  crowd 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  with  Bill  Fuller  for  ca¬ 
terer,  and  his  wife  Adeline  for  cook,  the  choicest 
fare  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Then 
there  was  the  pleasure  of  renewing  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Dr.  Chapman,  and  botanizing  with  him 
over  some  of  the  ground  which  he  has  explored  so 
long  and  60  well,  of  gathering,  under  his  guidance, 
the  stately  Sarracenia  Drummondii  in  its  native 
habitat,  and,  not  least,  acquiring  from  him  fuller 
information  respecting  the  localities  where  Tor¬ 
reya  grows. 

The  return  voyage  up  the  river  was  not  less  en¬ 
joyable  than  the  descent.  It  was  so  timed  that  the 
bold  bluff  of  Aspalaga,  where  the  tree  was  first 
found,  was  reacned  after  sunrise.  But  it  was  sad 
to  see  that  the  Torreya  trees,  which  overhung  the 
river  here  in  former  days,  had  been  cut  away,  per¬ 
haps  for  steamboat  fuel.  So  I  did  not  land  ;  but 
leaving  the  boat  a  few  miles  above,  at  the  upper 
Chattahoochee  landing,  while  it  made  the  run  to 
Bainbridge  and  back,  I  had  a  long  day  to  devote  to 
Torreya.  Following  Dr.  Chapman’s  directions,  I 
repaired  to  the  wooded  hluff  to  the  north  of  the 
road,  where  I  soon  found  abundance  of  the  trees, 
of  various  ages,  interspersed  among  other  growth. 
The  largest  tree  I  saw  grew  near  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine  ;  its  trunk  just  above  the  base  measured 
almost  four  feet  in  circumference,  and  was  propor¬ 
tionately  tall.  But  it  was  dominated  by  the  noblest 
Magnolia  grandiflora  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  with  trunk 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  girth. 

After  long  search  one  tree  was  found  with  female 
flowers,  or  rather  with  forming  fruit,  from  which  a 
few  specimens  were  gathered.  Seedlings  and  young 
trees  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  old  stumps 
were  sprouting  from  the  base,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Californian  Redwood.  So  that  this  species  may 
be  expected  to  endure,  unless  these  bluffs  should 
be  wantonly  disforested— against  which  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  river  and  the  steepness  of  the 
ground  offer  some  protection.  But  any  species  of 
very  restricted  range  may  be  said  to  hold  its  exist¬ 
ence  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  known  range  of 
this  species  is  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  in 
length  along  these  bluffs,  although  Dr.  Chapman 
has  heard  of  its  growing  further  south,  where  the 
bluff  trends  away  from  the  river.  At  least  the 
Yew-tree  grows  there,  which  Mr.  Croom  found 
with  the  Torreya  near  Aspalaga,  and  I  heard  of 
it  (identifying  it  by  the  description)  as  growing  five 
or  six  miles  away. 

Returning  to  the  boat  at  nightfall,  I  brought 
with  me  thirty  or  forty  seedling  Torreyas,  which, 
being  too  far  advanced  to  be  safely  sent  far  north 


this  spring,  have  been  successfully  consigned  to 
the  excellent  Mr.  Berckmans’  care,  at  Augusta, 
Georgia.  I  hope  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  in 
due  time  be  planted  upon  the  grave  of  Torrey. 

A  woi'd  or  two  of  Mr.  Croom  and  his  sad  fate. 
His  name  merely  is  known  to  botanists  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  Torreya  taxifolia  and  of  Groomia  pauci- 
Jlora,  and  as  the  author  of  a  monograph  of  Sarra¬ 
cenia,  in  which  the  handsomest  species,  S.  Drum¬ 
mondii,  was  originally  described  and  figured.  He 
was  the  first  to  find  this  in  blossom,  Drummond 
having  seen  and  collected  the  leaves  only,  in  a  win¬ 
ter  visit  to  Apalachicola.  Of  the  botanists  who  re¬ 
member  and  personally  knew  him,  only  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  and  myself  survive.  Mr.  Croom,  originally,  I 
believe,  of  Newborn,  North  Carolina,  had  a  planta¬ 
tion  at  Quincy,  Florida,  and  another  at  Mariana, 
east  of  the  Apalachicola  river  ;  and  it  was  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  that  he  discovered  the 
tree  of  which  I  have  been  discoursing,  as  well  as 
the  herbaceous  plant  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  an  accomplished  and  most  amiable  young  man, 
full  of  enterprise  and  zeal  for  botany,  and  much 
was  expected  from  him.  But,  just  as  he  was  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  chosen  field,  and  had  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  thorough  exploration  of  Florida,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Chapman,  he  was  lost 
at  sea,  with  his  wife  and  all  his  children,  in  the 
foundering  of  the  ill-fated  Pulaski,  between  New 
York  and  Charleston. 

I  have  been  told  that  two  seedling  Torreyas 
which  Mr.  Croom  planted  near  his  house  at  Quin¬ 
cy,  and  which  had  become  stately  trees,  have  re¬ 
cently  been  demolished  by  the  present  proprietor; 
also  that  a  tree  of  Mr.  Croom’s  planting  still  flour¬ 
ishes  in  the  grounds  of  the  State-house  at  Talla¬ 
hassee. 


THE  MdMSEME®. 

( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages). 

Household  Inquiries. 

Dish  Washing. — “Mrs.  E.  P.  W.,”  wishes  to 
know  if  we  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  dish¬ 
washing  machine. — Yes,  we  have  heard  of  such  a 
machine,  and  seen  an  engraving  of  it.  After  it  was 
invented,  described,  and  figured  iu  one  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  devoted  to  inventions,  that  was  probably  the 
last  of  it,  for  we  never  heard  of  one  in  use,  and 
never  expect  to.  The  great  trouble  about  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  that  it  can  not  think,  and  will  give  the  same 
treatment  to  a  delicate  China  saucer  that  it  would 
to  a  large  heavy  platter.  To  be  sure,  dish-washing 
does  not  demand  a  high  order  of  intellect,  but  it 
requires  some  thought,  and  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  articles,  each  of  which  must  be  handled  differ¬ 
ently. — The  same  lady  asks  for  a  rack  upon  which 
to  drain  dishes  and  save  wiping.  If  any  of  our 
housekeepers  have  an  article  of  this  kind  that  they 
have  found  useful,  we  hope  they  will  tell  others  of  it. 

Dusting  Ornaments.— “  Mrs.  T.  M.  L.”  The 
best  way  to  remove  dust  from  delicate  articles,  the 
parts  of  which  can  not  be  readily  reached  by  an  or¬ 
dinary  duster,  is  by  blowing.  The  city  furnishing 
stores  keep  small  and  exceedingly  neat  bellows, 
which,  when  we  first  saw  them,  we  supposed  were 
some  child’s  toy,  but  learned  that  they  were  made 
expressly  for  dusting  mantel  ornaments  and  similar 
articles  ;  they  give  a  small  but  strong  stream  of  air 
which,  reaching  every  minute  crevice,  very  cleverly 
dislodges  the  dust. 

Keeping  Sausage  Meat. — “  Miss  C.  N.  C.”  Af¬ 
ter  trying  several  methods,  we  have  found  one 
which  will  keep  the  meat  in  perfect  condition  for 
several  iTionths.  In  cold  weather  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  warm,  it  will  spoil 
unless  the  air  be  perfectly  excluded.  As  soon  as 
the  sausage  meat  is  made,  we  make  up  into  cakes 
that  which  is  to  be  kept,  and  cook  it  the  same  as 
for  the  table  ;  the  fried  cakes  are  then  placed  in  a 
stone  jar,  and  the  fat  which  comes  from  them  is 
poured  over  them,  and  as  this  is  not  enough,  more 
lard  is  melted  and  added,  to  thoroughly  cover  the 


Cakes.  They  should  not  be  pressed  against  the 
sides  of  the  jar,  but  so  placed  that  each  will  be 
completely  surrounded  by  the  fat.  When  needed 
they  require  only  to  be  wanned  through,  and  they 
are  ready  for  the  table.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
the  meat  will  keep  in  this  way,  but  the  writer  has 
kept  it  perfectly  well  until  the  middle  of  June ;  not 
caring  for  sausage  in  warm  weather,  we  do  not 
usually  put  up  enough  to  last  until  that  time. 

Ice  Cream. — Mrs.  Hartshorne.  We  do  not  re¬ 
commend  one  freezer  over  another ;  have  used 
those  by  two  different  makers,  and  can  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  them.  Probably  one  of  the  leading  kinds 
will  freeze  as  quickly  as  another,  and  we  do  not 
regard  very  rapid  freezing  as  desirable.  The  cream 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  beating  and  stirring  in 
order  that  it  may  have  the  proper  smoothness.  The 
fineness  of  the  ice  has  much  to  do  with  the  rapid¬ 
ity  of  freezing.  We  remember  seeing  a  maker  ex¬ 
hibit  his  freezer  to  show  that  he  could  make  ice 
cream  in  three  minutes.  We  noticed  that  he 
started  with  cream  which  had  been  for  some  time 
kept  upon  ice,  and  was  consequently  nearly  ice- 
cold  ;  he  used  fine  salt  and  ice  reduced  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  fineness  ;  with  these  he  made  short 
work.  Ice  is  generally  used  too  coarse.  Have  a 
strong  bag  and  a  heavy  wooden  mallet ;  place  the 
ice  broken  into  small  lumps  in  the  bag,  and  then 
pound  the  ice  through  the  bag,  laid  on  some  solid 
place,  with  the  mallet ;  this  will  make  the  ice  very 
fine.  In  keeping  the  cream  after  it  is  frozen ,  larger  ice 
maybe  used,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt. 

Cleaning  Marble. — “  R.  H.  S.”  The  question 
“  How  to  clean  marble,”  is  very  indefinite.  In  re¬ 
moving  stains  of  all  kinds  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  caused  the  trouble.  If  the  marble  is  soiled 
by  grease,  pipe  clay  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water 
spread  over  the  stain,  and  allowed  to  dry  and  re¬ 
main  for  several  days  after  it  is  dry,  may  be  of  use, 
but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  remove  grease  or 
any  other  substance  that  has  entered  the  pores 
of  a  material  of  such  close  texture  as  marble. 


Tin  Weddings. 


Passing  an  extensive  furnishing  house  twice 
daily,  we  most  always  give  a  glance  at  the  show- 
window.  Some  months  ago  we  saw  a  most  beauti¬ 
fully  fashioned  shoe  on  exhibition,  which  appeared 
to  be  made  of  the  finest  planished  tin.  We  won¬ 
dered  what  it  could  be  for ;  it  was  too  large  for  a 
smoker’s  ash-receiver,  and  could  hardly  be  an  arti¬ 
cle  for  kitchen  or  table  use  ;  several  days  after,  and 
before  we  had  time  to  step  in  and  solve  the  matter, 
there  appeared  by  the  side  of  the  shoe  an  elegant 
fan  of  the  same  material,  at  least  so  far  as  fine 
workmanship  could  make  a  tin-fan  elegant ;  this 
added  to  the  mystery,  but  in  a  day  or  two  all  was 
made  plain  by  the  displaying  of  a  card  reading  “  Ar¬ 
ticles  for  Tin  Weddings.”  All  that  we  know  of 
“  tin  weddings  ”  is  that  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
marriage  is  by  some  people  celebrated,  as  a  sort 
of  burlesque  upon  silver  weddings,  by  a  party,  at 
which  the  guests  made  presents  of  tinware.  The 
presents  were  formerly  of  useful  articles,  but  now 
it  seems  that  the  burlesque  itself  is  travestied,  and 
much  ingenuity  is  expended  in  making  articles  for 
tin  weddings  which  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to 
those  who  receive  them.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  these  articles  are  now  imported  from  France  ; 
two  of  these  have  already  been  named  ;  besides 
these  we  found  on  inquiry  there  were  ridiculous 
bouquets  of  tin  flowers  ;  preposterous  necklaces, 
and  other  jewelry  of  skillful  workmanship,  but  all 
of  the  same  cheap  material ;  a  tin  saw  and  other 
tools  for  a  mechanic  ;  instruments  supposed  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  medical  profession,  and  other 
curious,  expensive,  and  equally  useless  articles 
are  offered.  Now  we  believe  in  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  if  any  fun  can  be  had  out  of  a  tin  wed¬ 
ding— if  the  parties  most  concerned  are  so  dis¬ 
posed — so  be  it,  but  there  should  be  some  sense 
even  to  our  nonsense,  and  we  must  say  that  we  re¬ 
gard  this  matter  of  tin  shoes,  tin  bouquets,  and  the 
like,  as  carrying  the  matter  just  a  little  too  far. 
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Home  Topics. 

BY  JSilTH  ROCHESTER. 


Use  the  Sunshine. 

“The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth,”  giving 
warmth,  giving  light,  giving  life  to  all  nature.  It 


Fig.  1. — COFFEE  TREE — LEAVES,  FLOWERS,  &  FRUIT. 

takes  us  long  to  find  out  our  best  friends,  and  we 
have  scarcely  begun  to  appreciate  our  sunshine. 
We  hide  away  in  dark,  damp  houses,  and  groan, 
and  ache,  and  cough  our  lives  away  ;  while  a  little 
more  sunshine,  used  all  day,  and  every  day,  when 
it  can  be  had,  would  make  our  lives  not  simply  en¬ 
durable,  but  joyful.  I  have  learned  to  dread  win¬ 
dow-blinds,  and  even  white  window  curtains  that 
can  not  be  entirely  drawn  aside  during  the  day.  I 
like  a  full  blaze  of  daylight  in  my  living  and  my 
sleeping  rooms,  except  on  very  hot  days,  when 
every  living  thing  must  crawl  into  the  shade.  But 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  day  so  extremely  hot,  as  to 
justify  a  twilight  dimness  of  light  all  day  long,  in 
rooms  where  people  live.  No  rooms  can  be  healthy 
that  are  kept  dark.  Children  can  not  thrive,  any 
more  than  plants,  unless  they  live  habitually  in  the 
light.  Invalids  neglect  one  of  their  best  means  of 
recovery  to  health,  when  they  retire  to  darkened 
rooms,  and  learn  to  dread  the  light.  It  is  true  that 
persons,  who  have  lived  for  years  in  dimly-lighted 
rooms,  feel  pained  by  the  brightness  of  better 
lighted  apartments,  and  dread  to  go  out-doors 
without  veils  and  parasols ;  but  that  is  only  be¬ 
cause  darkness  has  made  them  sickly  creatures, 
out  of  all  harmony  with  healthy  conditions.  Some 
housekeepers  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  be¬ 
cause  their  deeds  are  evil.  They  do  not  wish  their 
dusty  corners  to  come  to  the  light,  and  be  re¬ 
proved.  Others  place  an  inordinate  value  upon  the 
bright  colors  of  their  carpets,  not  knowing  that 
bright  faces  and  bright  spirits  are  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  carpets,  and  that  bright  faces  and 
bright  spirits  depend  much  upon  the  sunshine. 

I  wish  every  housekeeper  would  turn  all  her  bed¬ 
ding  into  the  bright  sunshine  every  pleasant  day, 
and  on  rainy  days  some  artificial  heat  might  be  used 
instead.  We  hope  for  the  time  when  bathing  facili¬ 
ties  will  abound,  when  clean  bodies  will  lay  them 
down  to  sleep  in  clean  beds,  and  sleep  will  indeed 
be  balmy.  If  any  reader  does  not  understand  this, 
let  her  sun  only  the  sheets  of  her  bed,  and  her 
night-clothing,  for  two  hours  every  forenoon,  half- 
a-dozen  times,  and  she  will  notice  how  perceptible 
is  the  fresh,  clean  smell  they  have  at  night.  Merely 
to  air  a  bed  in  a  shady  room,  is  not  half  so  well. 


The  bright  sunshine,  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the 
hot  sunshine,  for  I  notice  that  the  bright  winter 
sunbeams  do  not  entirely  produce  the  same  effect,) 
seems  to  take  out  all  of  the  perspiration,  all  of  the 
personal  odor,  which  is  apt  to  linger  about  bedding 
and  clothing  in  the  summer.  When  it  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  air  freshly  ironed  garments  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  this  is  much  better  than  to  hang  them  by  the 
fire.  You  will  find  that  they  have  a  different  smell, 
and  one  that  is  very  fragrant. 

Tile  Baby  Carriage. 

We  can  do  very  well  without  cradles  for  our  ba¬ 
bies.  I  don’t  know  as  my  children  or  myself  have 
suffered  for  lack  of  one.  But  a 
baby-carriage  seems  indispensable. 

Without  one,  how  can  a  child  too 
young  to  walk  get  plenty  of  out¬ 
door  life  ?  I  wish  that  good  baby- 
carriages  were  cheaper,  so  that  every 
child  might  have  the  use  of  one. 

Some  of  the  cheap  carriages  are  so 
heavy,  so  hard  to  draw  or  push,  that 
it  is  quite  a  task  to  use  them.  Many 
of  the  two-wheeled  carriages  come 
under  this  condemnation,  but  not 
all.  There  is  a  danger  in  the  use  of 
two-wheeled  and  three-wheeled 
coaches,  which  is  avoided  by  the  use 
of  a  carriage  with  four  wheels — the 
danger  of  tipping  over  when  the 
child  leans  too  heavily  forward,  to 
one  side,  or  when  one  presses  upon 
one  side  of  the  handle  ;  but  the  four- 
wheeled  coaches  are  expensive,  and 
a  careful  nurse  can  get  along  well 
enough  with  either  of  the  others, 
vdiick  is  well  made  in  other  respects.  It  should  be 
hung  so  as  to  give  an  easy  motion  to  the  child,  and 
a  light  weight  to  the  person  moving  it.  The  body 
should  be  so  shaped  that  a  young  baby  can  lie 
straight  in  it  easily,  without  getting  humped  shoul¬ 
ders.  If  the  carriage  is  pushed  from  behind,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  good  watch  of  the  little  one,  unless 
the  shade  is  adjustable  like  the  umbrella  shades,  and 
these  do  not  afford  the  same  protection  from  wind 
as  the  close  old-fashioned  covers. 

To  Protect  tile  Purity  of  Children. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  with  good  moth¬ 
ers,  and  many  such  read  the  article  entitled  “  Don’t 
touch  the  Children  ”  in  the  Agriculturist  for  May. 


he  might  be  learning  to  “  loaf  ”  in  the  little  store 
close  by,  which  seemed  to  be  full  of  men  and  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  in  the  evening,  or  lest  he  might  have 
learned  to  endure  the  profanity  and  obscenity  in 
which  many  railroad  employees  indulge.  To  lose  a 
child  by  death  is  not  the  saddest  loss  to  a  mother. 

But  one  thing  is  certain  :  it  is  useless  to  think  of 
preserving  the  infantile  innocence  of  our  children 
unless  we  keep  their  minds  infantile  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  and  this  is  not  desirable.  Neither  is  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  preserve  the  innocence  of  infancy  un¬ 
changed.  It  is  simple  ignorance  of  good  and  evil, 
and  no  one  is  fit  to  live  a  manly  or  womanly  life 


who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil.  Yet  none  of  us  would  hasten  to  make 
our  children  familiar  with  evil.  We  must  only 
recognize  the  fact  that  if  they  live  in  this  world 
they  will  have  to  meet  with  various  forms  of  wick¬ 
edness,  and  we  should  study  how  best  to  prepare 
them  to  walk  unscathed  through  life’s  ordeal. 

It  has  been  customary  to  keep  from  children 
much  knowledge  which  it  would  really  he  better 
for  them  to  receive  “  in  the  cool  innocency  of  child¬ 
hood,”  while  yet  those  passions  are  dormant, 
which  may  some  day  become  the  means  of  terrible 
temptations.  The  question  is — who  shall  impart 
such  information  ?  Only  the  pure  in  heart  ought 


Fig.  2.— PICKING  THE  COFFEE. 


Fig.  3.— -THE  COFFEE  BERRIES  SPREAD  IN  THE  YARD  TO  FERMENT  AND  DRY. 


For  nearly  a  year  my  children  lived  close  by  a 
railroad  depot,  and  people  wondered  that  I  was  not 
in  constant  alarm  lest  they  would  get  killed  or  se¬ 
riously  injured  by  the  passing  trains,  they  appeared 
to  be  so  fearless  in  their  investigations.  But  this 
danger  was  never  uppermost  in  my  mind.  If  my 
t?oy  was  late  in  coming  home,  my  first  fear  was  lest 


to  attempt  it,  but  if  mothers  are  faithful  to  their 
duty,  the  task  will  pretty  surely  be  theirs.  I  feel 
sure  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  give  truthful  answers 
to  children’s  curious  questions  about  additions  to 
the  family.  Those  who  have  not  tried  it,  have  no 
idea  how  easily  this  curiosity  can  be  satisfied 
without  falsehood,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  feed 
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and  grow  on  mystery.  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Very  likely  the  answer,  “  God  gave  it  to  me,” 
will  satisfy  the  inquirer  of  three  years  old ;  and 
that  I  regard  as  a  truthful  answer.  Is  not  He  the 
one  Life-Giver  ?  Is  He  not  creating  now  as  much 
as  ever  ?  Can  any  growth  go  on  without  His  power  ? 
But  other  explanations  will  be  called  for  at  a  later 


day,  and  they  must  he  bravely  and  tenderly  given 
when  called  for.  A  child’s  curiosity  is  usually 
healthy,  and  calls  for  wholesome  gratification — 
provided  it  lives  among  good  people.  Curiosity 
grows  morbid  when  it  is  baffled.  Shall  it  have  the 
truth  from  one  who  loves  its  soul,  or  such  impure 
communications  as  any  evil-disposed  person  may 
choose  to  give  ?  I  dare  not  risk  the  latter.  I  dare 
not  leave  a  darling  child  in  such  ignorance  as  will 
make  it  the  comparatively  easy  prey  of  vice. 

One  might  imagine  that  a  child’s  thoughts  would 
be  running  too  much  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
we  now  speak,  if  informed  at  all  thereon  ;  but  it  is 
not  so,  according  to  my  observation.  Children 
are  inquiring  about  everything,  and  in  an  active 
child  one  impression  quickly  follows  another. 

We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  whether  our 
children  shall  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  th  right 
and  wrong  use  of  certain  organs  and  passions, 
unless  we  are  able  to  seclude  them  entirely  from 
the  world  into  which  they  have  been  sent.  The 
choice  left  us  is,  who  shall  inform  them,  and  how, 
and  when?  I  should  say,  one  or  both  of  the 
parents,  with  religious  tenderness,  as  speaking 
upon  the  most  sacred  themes,  and  just  when  the 
natural  opportunity  is  given,  at  each  time  when  the 
confiding  child  comes  to  its  best  friend,  with  a 
question  which  springs  naturally  from  a  young  and 
innocent  heart.  It  may  all  be  told  thus,  during  the 
growing  years,  little  by  little,  as  the  child’s  develop¬ 
ment  suggests  new  needs,  told  as  something  that 
is  never  to  be  spoken  of  with  vulgarity,  but  as 
serious  truth  between  parent  and  child,  or  as 
scientific  facts  not  suitable  for  random  discussion. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  save  our  children 
from  vicious  associates,  but  most  of  us  will  suffer 
many  a  heart-ache,  because  of  the  evil  influences 
around  our  children.  Danger  sometimes  lurks 
where  we  least  suspect.  Obscene  books  circulate 
among  the  good  and  respectable  children  of  a  school 
taught  by  some  excellent  teacher,  or  vicious  prac¬ 
tices  are  secretly  taught  by  “  well-behaved”  little 
cousins.  But  if  we  can  keep  the  confidence  of  our 
little  ones,  so  that  they  cannot  enjoy  keeping  any 
secret  “  from  mother,”  but  will  come  spontaneous¬ 
ly  to  us  with  every  new  thing  that  interests  them, 
we  may  be  able  to  save  them  from  any  serious 
moral  poison.  This  seems  to  me  our  safest  course 
to  save  our  children,  to  be  ourselves  their  most 
intimate  friends,  talking  confidentially  with  them 
upon  such  subjects  as  interest  them,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  driven  elsewhere  to  get  relief  for  their 
itching  curiosity,  or  their  over-burdened  minds,  and 
receive  impressions  that  are  difficult  to  eradicate. 


The  Emancipation  Suit. 

I  referred  to  this  suit  some  time  ago,  but  lately 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  and  try  a  summer 
suit  made  by  the  Boston  Dress  Committee,  after 
this  pattern,  which  they  recommended  as  superior 
to  all  other  patterns.  It  is  certainly  better  than 
anything  else  1  have  seen.  The  waist  is  easy  in  its 

perfect  fit,  and  by 
extending  below 
the  waist  line, 
gives  room  for 
three  rows  of  but¬ 
tons,  the  lower 
ones  for  the  draw¬ 
ers,  the  next  row 
above  for  “  dress 
drawers,”  when 
worn,  as  they 
should  be  when 
going  out  in  cold 
weather,  (over¬ 
drawers  made  of 
flannel  or  water¬ 
proof,  or  of  mate¬ 
rial  like  the  dress), 
and  the  upper 
row  of  buttons 
for  the  skirt  or 
skirts.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  one 
band  does  not 
over-lie  another. 
The  fullness 
across  the  breast 
is  not  made  by  setting  in  a  simple  straight  piece  of 
cloth,  gathered  at  top  and  bottom,  but  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  arranged  to  fit,  and  at  the  same  time  support 
the  bust.  Thus  it  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
many  women  profess  to  wear  corsets.  Elastic 
stocking-supporters  button  to  each  side  of  the 
waist,  and  every  article  which  a  woman  finds 
necessary  to  wear  on  any  occasion,  may  in  some 
way  be  supported  by  this  carefully  devised  waist. 


SOTS  &  (D©MMMSa 


The  Doctor’s  Talks — Something 
about  Coffee. 


I  suppose  that  most  boys  and  girls  who  read  this,  know 
what  Coffee  is,  even  if  they  do  not  drink  it.  They  know 
that  it  comes  from  the  store,  and  as  some  is  called  Java, 
and  other  kinds  Rio  and  Maracaibo,  they  are  probably 
quite  sure  that  it  comes  from  some  far  off  countries.  A 
friend  from  Brazil  brought  some  neat  little  sketches  of 
the  way  coffee  is  prepared  for  market,  ana  they  being 
very  interesting  to  me,  I  thought  they  would  be  so  to 
you,  so  I  had  them  engraved, 
and  very  pretty  pictures  they 
make.  But  before  we  talk  about 
the  preparing,  let  us  see  what 
coffee  is.  You  perhaps  hear  the 
store-keeper  speak  of  the  coffee 
grains  as  “coffee  beans,”  and 
may  think  that  it  grows  in  a  pod 
much  like  the  common  bean,  but 
this  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

As  you  can  only  see  the  coffee 
plant  in  some  rare  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants,  here  is  an  en¬ 
graving  (figure  1),  of  a  twig 
showing  the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  The  coffee  tree  would 
grow  20  feet  or  more  high,  but 
in  the  plantations  they  do  not  al¬ 
low  it  to  grow  over  10  feet  high, 
as  it  would  be  too  much  trouble 
to  pick  the  coffee  if  too  high. 

We  have  no  common  plants  very 
closely  related  to  coffee,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  very  large  family  of 
plants,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  tropical  countries,  and  very 
few  in  ours.  It  is  called  the  Madder  Family,  and  the 
only  very  common  plants  ot  that  family  in  the  north 
era  states  that  I  think  of.  is  the  Button-bush  in  the 
swamp,  with  its  round  head  of  white  (lowers  late  in  sum¬ 
mer.  and  the  beautiful  little  Partridge-berry,  or  Twin- 
berry,  that  vou  find  in  the  woods,  growing  flat  on  the 
ground,  witn  its  white  hairy  flowers,  (oh  so  sweet  and 
“  woodsy  ”1)  and  bright  red  berries  that  it  takes  two 
flowers  to  make.  These  are  far  off  cousins  of  the  coffee, 


but  do  not  look  much  like  it,  as  you  can  see  by  the  en¬ 
graving.  Well,  you  must  imagine  these  leaves  in  the  en¬ 
graving  to  be  six  inches  long,  and  all  the  rest  enlarged 
in  proportion,  and  you  can  then  judge  how  the  coffee 
plant  looks.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  have  a  very 
pleasant,  though  not  strong  scent,  and  after  these  fall, 
then  the  fruit  appears  ;  this,  when  just  ripening,  looks  as 
much  as  can  be  like  little  cherries.  You  may  be  sure 
that  a  coffee  tree  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  for  I  have  seen 
several  in  greenhouses,  and  it  must  be  much  finer  in  the 
open  air ;  the  leaves  are  so  bright-green,  the  flowers  so 
white,  and  the  fruit  is  bright-red  when  it  begins  to  ripen, 
and  turning  to  a  rich  purple  color  when  “dead-ripe.” 
The  fruit  is  only  like  a  cherry  outwardly,  for  if  you 
break  it  open,  you  will  find,  instead  of  one  round  stone, 
two  that  are  half  round,  with  their  flat  sides  towards 
each  other.  A  berry  cut  across  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  So  the  coffee,  instead  of  growing  like  a  bean,  is  the 
seed  of  a  berry.  The  gathering  and  preparing  for  mar¬ 
ket  is  shown  in  the  other  pictures,  hut  before  I  describe 
them,  let  me  answer  a  question  that  many  of  you  no 
doubt  are  ready  to  ask — “  How  came  people  to  use  coffee. 
Where  did  it  first  come  from  It  is  said  that  the  coffee 
was  first  used  in  Abyssinia,  (look  at  your  Atlas),  and  it 
grows  wild  there,  especially  in  the  district  of  Kaffa,  from 
the  name  of  which  we  get  the  word  coffee.  Would  you 
like  to  know  who  first  brought  it  from  Abyssinia  ?  I 
doubt  if  you  will  recollect  his  name,  as  it  is  no  less  than 
Djemal-eddin-Ebn-Abou-Alfagga.  This  man  with  a  name 
brought  coffee  to  Aden  AAtlas  again),  and  from  there  it 
gradually  spread  to  other  countries.  It  was  at  first  used 
by  the  Mahommedans  who  wished  to  keep  awake  during 
some  of  their  all-night  ceremonies,  and  it  was  passed 
around^  in  their  mosques  during  their  religious  services. 
Coffee  in  early  times  was  not  in  general  use  as  it  is  now, 
but  was  sold  only  at  coffee-houses,  the  first  one  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  opened  in  1052,  and  these  houses  in  England 
kept  up  for  a  long  time.  Coffee  was  at  first  only  culti¬ 
vated  in  Arabia,  (Atlas),  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  but 
the  use  of  it  so  much  increased,  that  it  was  after  a  while 
grown  in  almost  all  warm  countries.  It  is  now  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Hayti, 
Venezuela,  Central  America,  and  elsewhere.  Before  the 
coffee  appears  in  the  cups  upon  the  table,  it  has  to  go 
through  many  hands.  In  South  America,  where  it  rains 
often,  the  coffee  is  picked  before  it  is  so  ripe  as  to  be 
beaten  from  the  tree  by  the  rain  storms,  and  this  makes 
work  for  men  and  women,  young  and  old ;  figure  2  shows 
the  coffee  plantation  at  picking  time.  You  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  now  the  coffee  grains  are  in  the  little  berry  or 
fruit.  The  berries  are  taken  to  a  large  yard  seen  in  fig. 
3,  here  the  ground  is  very  smooth  and  hard,  and  here 
they  are  spread  in  layers  several  inches  thick,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  first  ferment  or  spoil,  the  workmen  giving  them  the 
needed  turning  and  stirring,  until  after  some  weeks  the 
juicy  berry  has  become  dry.  Then  to  get  rid  of  the  dried 
berry,  and  also  a  skin  that  is  around  the  seeds,  the  mill 
shown  in  fig.  4  is  used  The  large  rollers  you  see  in 
the  picture  go  round  and  round  in  a  channel,  where  the 
dried  berries  are  put.  The  rollers  are  heavy  enough 
to  break  up  all  the  other  parts  but  the  seeds  -for 
you  know  that  raw  coffee  is  pretty  tough,  and  leave 
them  whole.  Then  all  the  dirt  and  husks  have  to 
he  separated,  and  this,  on  some  plantations,  is  done 


by  washing,  and  on  others  by  a  sort  of  fanning 
mill,  very  much  like  the  one  used  by  farmers  to  clean 
their  gram.  Then  you  will  think  the  coffee  is  ready  for 
market:  not  quite  yet.  A  sens.ble  farmer  does  not  put 
his  big  and  little  apples,  and  the  fair  and  the  small  and 
ill  shapen  ones  into  the  same  barrel,  but  he  assorts  them, 
and  that  is  what  the  coffee  grower  does  with  his  produce, 
which  is  assorted  into  several  kinds.  Small  work  you 
will  think;  so  it  is,  but  it  gives  employment  to  a  great 


Fig.  4.— MILL  FOR  CLEANING  TILE  COFFEE. 


Fig.  5.— WOMEN  ASSORTING  COFFEE. 
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number  of  women,  wlio  sit  at  a  table  properly  arranged, 
as  in  fig.  5,  so  that  they  can  push  the  largest  grains  into 
one  bin,  the  smaller  into  another,  and  the  poorer  stuff 
into  a  third— each  grain  is  thus  handled  by  these  women, 
who  sit  all  day  long  at  the  work.  After  all  this  it  is  put 
into  bags,  and  goes  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  know  what  happens  to  the  coffee  after  it  gets 
to  us.  And  then  what  quantities  of  coffee  come  to 
these  United  States  !  Here  is  something  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  who  first  settled  the  country  had  probably  never 
seen,  if  they  had  even  heard  of  it,  and  now  we  import 
about  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  it;  to  be  more 
exact,  in  1872  there  came  into  the  country  298,805,946 
pounds  of  coffee ! 

- -  I—  101  W - ' 

AiiMt  Sait-’s  C'Biitts. 

Allie  wants  to  know  if  I  will  tell  her  “  how  to  clean 
hair  switches  nicely.”  It  is  a  little  out  of  my  line,  but  I 
like  to  oblige.  Put  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  (cooking  soda),  into  your  wash-basin  ;  pour  over 
it  four  or  five  pints  of  water,  and  wash  the  switch  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  rinse  it  more  thoroughly  in  clear  water. 
Wipe  it  as  dry  as  possible,  and  hang  it  in  the  air.  When 
nearly  dry,  smooth  it  a  good  while  with  the  hand.... I 
don't  like  the  use  of  hair-grease,  for  I  think  if  the  scalp 
is  kept  well  washed,  and  the  hair  thoroughly  brushed,  it 
will  be  glossy  enough  ;  but  if  hair-grease  must  be  used,  I 
do  “  know  ”  a  very  nice  preparation,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern. 

Becipe  far  Pomatum. — White  wax,  1  oz.  ;  spermaceti, 
1  oz. ;  sweet  oil,  6  oz.  (IX  cupful) ;  rose-water,  2  oz.  (1 
wine-glassful).  Melt  the  wax,  spermaceti,  and  sweet  oil 
together.  To  do  this,  place  the  jar,  or  whatever  you  use, 
in  a  sauce-pan  of  water,  putting  a  chip  or  something  else 
under  it,  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
sauce-pan.  Set  the  whole  over  the  fire,  and  when  the 
materials  are  completely  melted,  take  it  off  and  beat  and 
stir  the  mixture  while  cooling,  adding  the  rose-water  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  it  becomes  white  and  creamy.  If 
you  wish  any  other  perfume  than  that  of  the  rose-water, 
you  can  stir  in  a  very  little  of  whatever  you  may  fancy. 
This  is  the  least  greasy  grease ,  the  girls  tell  me,  that  they 
ever  used,  as  it  does  not  soil  the  ribbons  on  their  hair. 

George  E.  Mills.— “Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle  Box”  is 
simply  the  name  given  to  the  puzzle  department. 

Mary  J.  W.  says  she  doesn’t  know  how  to  make  paper- 
windmills,  and  wishes  I  would  describe  them  to  her. 
Well,  perhaps  there  are  two  more  people  in  the  world 
who  do  not  know  how  to  make  them,  and  as  they  ought 


Fig.  1. — THE  PAPER  MARKED. 


to  be  taught,  I  do  hereby  give  them  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
struction.  Cut  a  piece  of  writing-paper  exactly  square. 
Crease  it  across  the  middle,  diagonally,  both  ways.  Cut 
it  in  the  creases  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  center. 
Now  get  a  pin  and  stick  it  through  the  dots  ;  first  1,  then 
2,  3,  4,  and  finally  through  dot  5  into  a  small  stick,  (or 


Fig.  2. — THE  WINDMILL  MADE. 


even  into  a  match,  if  you  are  safe  there  is  no  phosphorus 
left).  Hold  it  in  front  of  you  and  walk  quickly  across  the 
room  ;  or  if  you  are  in  the  open  air,  hold  it  towards  the 


wind,  and  then  see  the  delight  of  the  baby,  for  whom 
you  made  it,  as  the  windmill  whisks  around  “  like  a 
thing  of  life.” 

Mrs.  Emily  13. — Your  favor,  concerning  crosses,  is  re¬ 
ceived.  I  do  not  know  the  kind  to  which  you  refer,  un¬ 
less  you  mean  those  made  with  stars  composed  of  four 
doubled  strips  of  paper.  A  very  pretty  and  simple  cross 


may  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  bark,  fastened  across  the 
center,  with  wire  or  nails,  and  tastefully  decorated  with 
pressed  vines,  leaves,  berries,  moss,  etc.  A  square  piece 
of  wood  for  the  base,  covered  with  moss,  etc.  Or  it  may 
be  made  without  a  base,  and  fastened  against  the  wall. 
Little  vines  made  of  wax  leaves  and  berries  look  very 
pretty  twisted  around  the  cross.  If  bark  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  a  substitute  may  be  made  with  card-board,  taste¬ 
fully  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  sewed  or  glued  on. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

BY  THE  DOCTOR. 

I  wish  you  would  understand  and  try  to  remember  that 
Aunt  Sue  and  I  are  very  different  persons,  and  though 
we  are  very  good  friends,  we  neither  of  us  care  to  get 
letters  which  should  bo  sent  to  the  other.  Please  do  not 
ask  Aunt  Sue  to  tell  The  Doctor,  or  tell  The  Doctor  to 
ask  Aunt  Sue  this  or  that  ;  we  do  not  meet  oftener  than 
once  a  year,  and  such  messages  have  to  be  sent  by  mail, 
and  yon  can  do  that  yourselves. 

What  is  a  Fice  ? — “  A  School  Boy,”  writes  from  Salt 
Lake  City— how  these  boys  are  scattered  1— that  one  boy 
at  school  began  his  composition  with  “  My  little  dog  is 
&fi ce."  The  teacher  and  all  hands  were  puzzled  to  know 
what  a  flee  was.  and  the  boy  finding  it  in  no  dictionary 
applies  to  me.  All  I  know  about  the  word  is,  that  I  have 
heard  it  used  a  few  times  by  people  from  the  southern 
states,  as  I  thonght,  to  express  contempt..  I  once  went 
to  school  with  a  boy  from  Georgia,  and  I  recollect  hearing 
him  tell  another  that  he  “  acted  like  a  fice,”  and  he  was 
surprised  when  I  did  not  know  that  it  meant  some  kind 
of  a  dog.  Our  Utah  friend  is  right,  it  is  not  in  the  dic¬ 
tionaries,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  my  boys  who  live 
where  the  word  is  in  use,  will  let  us  know  what  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  a  dog  is  called  a  fice. 

Anchor  Ice. — In  my  answer  to  “L.  B.,”  in  May  last, 
I  should  have  stated  that  the  reason  given  for  finding  ice 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stream  was  only  one  explanation,  and 
that  others  accounted  for  it  in  a  different  manner.  Now 
I  have  letters  from  some  old  folks  who  think  that  the 
explanation  then  given  does  not  meet  the  whole  case. 
The  subject  is  too  difficult  for  the  Boys  and  Girls’  Col¬ 
umns,  and  I  shall  have  to  attend  to  them  as  soon  as  I 
can,  in  another  part  of  flic  paper. 

Honey  Dew. — “A  Farmer’s  Boy”  writing  from  Ster¬ 
ling,  Ill.,  says  he  finds  that  during  summer  nights  a  very 
sweet  liquid  collects  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  called  lioney- 
dew,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  it  is  and  what  causes 
it.— It  is  merely  sugar  and  water,  but  there  is  as  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  as  there  is  about 
the  cause  of  anchor  ice.  It  is  well  known  that  plant  lice, 
(Aphides),  which  are  found  upon  most  plants  and  trees, 
have  tlic  power  of  giving  off  a  sweet  liquid ;  these  insects 
have  two  little  tubes  at  their  tail-ends,  from  which  they 
force  out  minute  drops  of  this  liquid,  of  which  ants  and 
other  insects  are  very  fond.  As  the  ants  go  among  the 
plant-lice  and  tickle  them  to  make  them  “give  down” 
this  liquid,  the  lice  have  been  called  the  ants’  cows  ;  bees 
too  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  collect  all  they  can  find.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  honey  dew  always  comes  from 
these  little  insects,  and  that  wherever  this  isfouu^  plant 
lice  may  also  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  some  very 
learned  men  say  that  honey  dew  comes  from  the  tree 
itself.  The  sap  of  trees  contains  sugar,  and  they  say 


that  under  some  circumstances  this  syrup  is  exuded 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  It  is  not  yet  settled 
which  is  right,  or  if  both  are  not  right.  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  this  “  Farmer’s  Boy  ”  and  other  farmers’  boys  and 
other  boys  can  help.  All  the  most  learned  scientific  men 
do  is  to  use  their  eyes  and  see  wiiat  is  before  them  ;  only 
they  are  very  careful  to  be  sure  that  they  see  correctly. 
Now  let  us  have  some  observations.  When  you  next  find 
honey  dew, note  if  it  is  on  the  leaves  only  on  one  side  or  on 
both  sides ;  if  on  the  upper  side,  examine  the  leaves 
above  those  upon  which  it  is  found,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  plant  lice  which  could  have  dropped  it.  Look  sharp, 
as  they  are  small,  and  often  green  like  the  leaf.  If  on 
the  underside,  look  for  the  lice  there.  Also  look  upon 
the  plants,  stones,  or  whatever  may  be  under  the  tree, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  there.  Also,  what  kind  of  trees 
have  honey  dew  on  them.— Have  not  space  to  answer 
your  other  question  this  time. 

- -  ■iilOi  - - 

Tlee  -Alla. 

Yes,  of  course  we  believe  in  celebrating,  especially 
this  very  4th,  which,  if  not  the  centennial,  is  within  one 
of  it.  We  wonder  how  many  who  work  hard  every  year, 
and  get  so  tired  at  celebrating,  that  at  night  they  are 
glad  that  the  4tli  comes  but  once  a  year,  ever  think  what 
it  is  all  about.  The  next  4th  of  July  after  this,  (1876),  we 
all  expect  will  be  a  rouser,  because  you  know  that  it  is 
the  centennial.  They  are  going  to  celebrate  tremendously 
at  Philadelphia,  and  everywhere  more  than  ever  before — 
because  it  is  the  centennial.  You  all  know  that  the  cen¬ 
tennial  has  some  reference  to  100  years,  and  this  being 
the  year  before,  is  99  years  6ir.ee  something.  Why  do  we 
celebrate  the  4th  of  July  at  all  ?  Why  celebrate  the  4th  any 
more  than  the  12th,  which  was  the  birth-day  of  Julius 
Caesar?  Let’s  have  all  the  fun  we  can,  for  we  do  not 
have  so  many  holidays  as  they  do  in  some  countries,  but 
before  we  try  so  hard  to  be  happy,  that  we  get  very 
tired,  why  not  stop  to  think  what  it  is  all  about.  We 
know  that  the  bells  ring,  the  cannon  boom,  and  that 
crackers  crack  by  day,  and  rockets  go  skyward  by  night. 
No  one  works,  and  every  one  gets  very  hot  in  doing 
something  out  of  the  usual  way.  Now  what  is  it  all 
about?  Did  yon  ever  think  what  it  was  that  you  are 
celebrating  ?  If  not,  let  us  hint  what  we  think  would  b« 
a  good  thing  to  do.  Instead  of  buying  crackers  and 
powder,  and  other  noisy  things,  and  making  it  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  look  up  the  “  Declaration  of  Independence,” 
and  read  it.  Get  the  boys  together,  and  let  the  best  rea¬ 
der  of  the  lot  read  it  aloud  to  the  rest.  Then  talk  it  over 
and  see  how  much  any  of  you  can  tell  what  it  all  means. 
Why  wras  that  Declaration  made,  aid  what  did  it  lead  to  ? 
What  was  the  government  of  the  country  before  that, 
and  what  has  it  been  since.  This  is  a  kind  of  celebration 
that  the  girls  can  join  in  too,  and  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  some  of  them  could  tell  all  about  it  quite  as  well  as 
the  boys.  This  will  be  a  capita/  preparation  for  the  cen¬ 
tennial  which  comes  next  year.  Just  think,  a  hundred 
years  since  that  Declaration  was  written,  and  you  may 
see  what  no  boy  or  girl  ever  saw  before,  the  100th  birth¬ 
day  of  the  nation.  The  older  ones  among  you  should, 
before  another  4th,  read  carefully,  so  that  yon  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  know 
what  people  mean  when  they  say  such  a  thing  is  not  con¬ 
stitutional.— But  wouldn’t  we  advise  you  to  have  any  fun 
on  the  4th  ?  Certainly.  Have  all  the  games  and  frolic 
you  can,  but  as  we  want  all  hands  to  be  present  at  the 
great  celebration  next  year,  we  would  advise  you  to  let 
pistols,  guns,  and  powder  along.  Do  yon  know  that  in 
cities  the  5th  of  July  is  a  sad  day  ?  One  takes  up  the 
paper  and  sees  such  a  long  list  of  accidents  from  powder, 
and  sadly  looks  over  it  to  see  if  airjs  friend  has  lost  life  or 
limb  by  careless  use  of  firearms,  in  his  own  or  another’s 
hands.— Let  us  try  just  this  99th  celebration  without 
powder,  and  see  if  we  don’t  feel  quite  as  happy  and  sat¬ 
isfied  when  bed  time  comes. 

- .m  .e.  — - 

Aunt  Sue  (hies  to  si  Spelling  Match. 

Ellie  M.  S.,  wants  to  know  “all  about  spelling 
matches.”— Well,  Ellie  dear,  “all  about”  is  somewhat 
comprehensive;  but  I  can  tell  you  about  one  I  attended 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Brooklyn  ;  and  I  suppose 
they  are  “  all  ”  conducted  on  “about”  the  same  princi¬ 
ples.  First  thirty  or  forty  girls,  aged  from  12  to  20,  I 
should  think,  filed  in,  and  were  arranged  on  the  long  set¬ 
tees.  which  were  placed  in  a  semi-circle  on  the  stage  ; 
then  the  lads  entered  and  sat  on  the  benches  behind  the 
girls ;  after  them  came  the  grown-up  Reporters.  The 
latter  sat  at  the  right  of  the  stage,  the  school-children  on 
the  left.  The  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  tvas  present,  and  three 
or  four  other  gentlemen.  One  of  them  announced  that 
only  English  words  would  be  given  out;  that  if  a  word 
was  spelled  wrong  by  one  person,  others  should  spell  it 
until  it  was  spelled  correctly.  This  rule  gave  great 
advantage  to  those  who  succeeded  the  first  incorrect  spel¬ 
ler.  Then  Mr.  II.  S.  took  his  position  where  audience  and 
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scholars  could  hear  him  distinctly,  and  announced  the 
words  to  be  spelled.  Two  umpires  sat  on  the  stage, 
with  Webster’s  dictionary  for  reference.  Worcester’s 
spelling  was  allowed,  but  Mr.  Worcester  was  not  repre¬ 
sented,  as  his  dictionary  didn’t  happen  to  be  present. 

I  was  not  on  the  stage,  but  I  had  paper  and  pencil  with 
me,  and  as  each  word  was  given  out,  I  wrote  it  down, 
and  got  along  remarkably  well  until  they  came  to  “  guer¬ 
rilla,”  and  I  should  have  had  to  take  a  back  seat  at  that, 
i?br  I  spelled  it  with  only  one  which  was  very  stupid  of 
me,  for  I  might  have  known  it  was  derived  from  “  guerre," 
the  French  for  “  war.”  As  soon  as  the  contestants  spell¬ 
ed  a  word  incorrectly,  they  either  took  a  back  seat,  or 
went  off  of  the  stage  entirely.  Some  of  the  Reporters 
were  very  funny  about  it ;  when  they  made  a  mistake 
they  picked  up  their  coats  and  hats,  hid  their  faces  with 
the  latter,  and  scooted,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 
And  so,  one  after  another  vanished,  until  about  a  dozen 
children  were  left.  Then  your  Auntie’s  sympathies  were 
aroused,  and  I  longed  to  go  and  comfort  each  one  as  some 
“  stumper”  proved  too  much  for  him  or  for  her,  and  he 
or  she  had  to  give  up  the  contest.  One  little  boy  was 
amongst  the  last  four — two  girls  and  two  boys— and  he 
looked  so  sorry  when  at  last  he  failed,  that  I  felt  nearly 
as  bad  as  he  did.  Then  the  other  boy  missed,  and  back 
he  went.  The  two  girls  kept  it  up  for  some  time,  but  at 
last  “  Khan,”  (a  Persian  prince),  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
the  girls,  and  she,  unfortunately,  spelt  it  “  K-a-h-n  ;  ”  of 
course  the  other  reversed  the  a  and  h,  and  became  the 
victor.  The  first  prize  was  a  large  handsome  Bible  ;  the 
second,  a  large  fruit  cake,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  “  Kahn  ”  girl.  I  think  these  spelling  matches  are 
excellent  institutions,  but  if  I  should  get  up  a  spelling 
match  for  my  Agricultui'ist  children,  the  first  word  I 
should  propound,  would  be  “NIECE,”  for  fully  half  of 
my  correspondents  spell  it  incorrectly,  “  n-e-i-c-e.” 

[We  quite  agree  with  Aunt  Sue  that  spelling  matches 
are  good  things,  as  you  will  see  they  were  recommended 
to  the  old  folks  last  month,  on  page  216,  for  they  some¬ 
times  can  improve  their  spelling  as  well  as  youngsters. 
The  summer  months  are  not  favorable  for  such  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  we  expect  to  see  them  start  up  again  next 
fall,  and  be  more  numerous  than  ever.  Aunt  Sue  very 
kindly  sent  us  a  list  of  the  words  given  out  at  the  famous 
Brooklyn  match,  and  it  contains  most  of  the  words  that 
people  spell  incorrectly  ;  this  list  will  keep  until  the 
matches  begin  again ;  were  we  to  publish  it  now,  it  would 
be  lost  sight  of  before  it  can/e  time  to  use  it.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  grand  if  Aunt  Sue  could  get  up  an  Agriculturist 
spelling  match  ?— We  should  like  to  be  there.  Ed.] 
- ■■  m  — - 

Can  yon  Swim  ? 

At  one  of  the  colleges  a  short  time  ago  as  the  students 
were  practising  at  rowing,  one  boat  ran  against  and  cap¬ 
sized  another,  and  a  fine  young  man  was  drowned.  In 
reading  of  this  we  were  reminded  to  ask  our  boys  if  they 
can  swim.  It  seems  very  strange  that  any  one  should  be 
training  for  a  boat-race  and  not  know  how  to  swim. 
Every  one  of  you  who  is  large  enough  should  learn  to 
swim  this  very  month.  Of  course  you  will  talk  with 
your  parents  about  it,  and  not  do  anything  that  they  do 
not  think  perfectly  safe  and  proper.  They  no  doubt 
wish  you  to  learn,  and  at  the  same  time  may  think  that 
the  place  where  you  wish  to  go  is  not  safe.  So  when  we 
say  boys  and  girls  should  do  this  or  that,  we  mean  always 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents.  No  one  who  cannot 
swim  should  trust  himself  in  a  boat— indeed  the  need  of 
being  able  to  swim  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
argue  the  point.  It  is  easier  for  boys  to  learn  than  it  is 
for  girls,  but  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way  if 
girls  wish  to  learn,  and  they  would  feel  much  safer  on 
the  water  if  they  knew  that  they  could,  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent,  keep  themselves  afloat.  In  learning,  try  to  have 
some  older  person  teach  you.  Some  boys  learn  at  once, 
while  others  are  a  long  while  about  it.  The  writer 
learned  in  this  way :  there  was  a  place  in  the  river  where 
the  bottom  sloped  very  gradually,  and  one  could  go  out 
a  long  ways  without  getting  out  of  depth.  We  would 
wade  out  until  the  water  was  up  to  our  arm-pits,  and 
then  turn  towards  the  shore  and  try  to  swim  to  it,  know¬ 
ing  that  we  could  touch  bottom  at  any  time.  It  took  but 
a  little  while  to  learn.  If  the  hands  and  all  parts  are 
kept  under  water,  a  person  will  float  with  the  face  out 
of  water.  It  is  well  for  those  who  cannot  swim  to  re¬ 
member  that  if  they  keep  perfectly  still  they  will  not 
sink.  At  the  swimming-schools  they  have  a  plan  which 
any  one  can  adopt.  A  band  is  fastened  around  the  chest 
to  which  is  attached  a  strong  cord  several  feet  long ,  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  a  strong  pole  ;  the 
teacher  holds  the  pole  and  directs  the  movements  of  the 
pupil,  who  is  at  the  end  of  the  line.  A  very  little  aid 
will  keep  one  afloat,  and  a  band  made  of  stout  cloth  will 
answer  the  purpose.  After  the  pupil  learns  to  strike  out 
properly  while  held  up  by  the  cord,  he  is  gradually 
taught  not  to  depend  upon  this.  Watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  good  swimmer  will  teach  you  more  about 
using  the  hands  and  feet  than  anything  that  can  be 


written.  There  are  some  rules  that  should  always  be 
observed :  keep  all  parts,  hands  and  feet,  well  under 
water,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  sink  the  whole  body  up  to 
the  chin  ;  throw  the  head  well  back,  and  hollow  the 
spine,  or  back-bone  ;  this  allows  the  weight  of  the  head 
to  come  over  the  chest,  which  is  the  lightest  part  of  the 
body.  Learn  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils  ;  some 
swimmers  make  a  great  sputtering  in  throwing  water 
from  the  mouth ;  it  is  easy  to  learn  to  swim  with  the 
mouth  shut.  Make  every  movement  slowly  and  quietly; 
it  is  a  great  fault  with  beginners  that  they  make  hard 
work  of  swimming,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  must 
make  great  exertions.  Be  quiet  and  you  will  find  that 
swimming  need  not  tire  you  any  more  than  walking. 
Do  not  go  into  the  water  when  heated,  very  tired,  or 
after  eating  a  hearty  meal.  Finally,  when  you  get  a 
chance,  watch  the  best  of  all  swimmers,  and  see  how 
neatly  and  quietly  he  does  it,  and  try  if  you  cannot  swim 
as  well  as— a  frog ! 

— - -=«>  - - — 

A  W<>e!<1U‘ip4'sb!  Cat. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  who  writes  about  animals  and 
their  doings,  gives  this  cat  story  by  a  lady  :  Three  years 
ago  I  had  a  lovely  kitten  given  to  me.  Iler  fur  was  of  a 
beautiful  blue-grey  color,  marked  with  glossy  black 
stripes,  according  to  the  most  approved  zebra  or  tiger 
fashion.  She  was  so  very  pretty  that  she  was  named 
“  Fret,”  and  was  the  wisest,  most  loving,  and  dainty 
pussy  that  ever  crossed  my  path.  When  Pret  was  very 
young,  I  fell  ill  with  a  nervous  fever.  She  missed  me 
immediately  in  my  accustomed  place,  sought  for  me,  and 
placed  herself  at  my  door  until  she  found  a  chance  of 
getting  into  my  room,  and  began  at  once  to  try  her  little 
best  to  amuse  me  with  her  frisky  kitten  tricks  and  pussy¬ 
cat  attentions.  But  soon  finding  that  I  was  too  iTl  to 
play  with  her,  she  placed  herself  beside  me,  and  at  once 
established  herself  as  head  nurse.  In  this  capacity  few 
human  beings  could  have  exceeded  her  in  watchfulness, 
or  manifested  more  affectionate  regard.  It  was  truly 
wonderful  to  note  how  soon  she  learned  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hours  at  which  I  ought  to  take  medicine  or  nour¬ 
ishment  ;  and  during  the  night,  if  my  attendant  were 
asleep,  she  would  call  her,  and  if  she  could  not  awaken 
her  without  such  extreme  measures,  she  would  gently 
nibble  the  nose  of  the  sleeper,  which  means  never  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Having  thus  achieved  her 
purpose,  Miss  Pret  would  watch  attentively  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  whatever  was  needed,  and  then  come,  and  with  a 
gentle  purr-purr  announce  it  to  me.  The  most  marvellous 
part  of  the  matter  was,  her  never  being  five  minutes 
wrong  in  her  calculations  of  the  true  time,  even  amid  the 
stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night.  But  who  shall  say 
by  what  means  this  little  creature  was  enabled  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  fleeting  moments,  and  by  the  aid  of  what  power 
did  she  connect  the  lapse  of  time  with  the  needful  atten¬ 
tions  of  a  nurse  and  her  charge  ?  Surely  we  have  here 
something  more  than  reason  ? 


Nests  anti  Eggs. 

Do  we  think  it  right  to  collect  birds’  eggs  and  nests  ? — 
asks  some  one.  Yes  and  no — and  as  a  general  thing  for 
boys,  no.  We  would  not  have  boys  make  collections  of 
birds’  eggs,  just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  or  to  see  how 
many  they  can  get.  If  a  boy  is  old  enough  to  study  Or¬ 
nithology  seriously,  then  it  becomes  another  matter,  but 
birds  are  altogether  too  valuable  to  have  their  numbers 
diminished  by  a  single  one,  without  there  are  very  good 
reasons  for  it.  The  fact  that  eggs  are  pretty,  and  that  a 
collection  of  them  makes  a  good  show,  is  just  no  reason 
at  all.  All  boys,  and  girls  too,  should  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  save  and  encourage  the  birds.  Even  those 
which  take  the  cherries,  and  help  themselves  to  strawber¬ 
ries,  without  waiting  for  sugar  and  cream,  have  been  fed 
on  insects  when  young.  Each  one  has  done  good  service 
in  eating  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  insects,  brought 
by  its  parents  before  it  left  the  nest;  and  now,  after  so 
longa  course  of  animal  food,  it  wishes  a  little  fruit  by 
way  of  change,  it  is  only  because  it  has  fairly  earned  it. 
Some  persons  say  that  they  had  quite  as  lief  that  the 
insects  would  take  the  fruit  in  the  first  place,  as  to  have 
the  birds  keep  off  the  insects,  and  then  eat  up  the  fruit 
to  pay  for  doing  it ;  we  don’t  agree  to  this,  for  we  can,  by 
a  little  trouble,  frighten  away  birds,  while  no  amount  of 
scaring  will  send  away  insects.  But  we  did  not  intend 
to  discuss  the  usefulness  of  birds,  but  to  say  something 
about  their  nests.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  various 
ways  in  which  birds  build  their  nests,  and  you  can  exam¬ 
ine  these  after  the  brood  has  fledged  and  left  as  well  as 
before,  and  you  will  not  destroy  any  birds.  Some  birds 
are  very  careless  about  their  nests,  a  few  sticks  and  a 
little  hay  serving  them,  while  on  the  other  hand,  other 
birds  take  great  pains  and  weave  them  very  carefully,  and 
line  them  with  the  softest  material  they  can  get.  Look 
at  a  King-bird’s  or  Oriole’s  nest,  and  see  what  a  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  work  if  is — a  regular  bag,  woven  of 
all  sorts  of  fibres,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  nest 


is  placed.  This  is  a  very  sociable  bird,  and  likes 
to  build  near  houses,  and  if  you  see  any  of  the  birds 
about,  you  can  leave  strings  of  various  kinds  where 
they,  can  find  them ;  when  they  leave  the  nest,  you 
will  find  your  strings  all  nicely  woven  in  with  other 
materials.  One  of  the  prettiest  and  neatest  of  nests 
is  that  of  the  humming-bird ;  these  nests  are  not  at  all 
rare,  though  they  are  very  seldom  found  ;  the  body  of  the 
nest  is  made  of  the  hairy  down  which  grows  upon  the 
stem's  of  some  ferns,  and  then  it  is  covered  all  over  on 
the  outside  with  lichens,  (which  are  often  incorrectly 
called  mosses).  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  an  apple- 
tree,  and  looks  so  much  like  a  lichen-covered  knot  that 
it  is  not  often  discovered.  What  a  contrast  with  this  is 
the  daub  of  mud  which  the  barn  swallow  puts  up  fora 
nest.  Some  birds  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  nest 
at  all ;  a  few  sticks  brought  together  being  the  whole. 
You  will  find  it  very  interesting  to  examine  the  nests  of 
different  birds,  and  to  notice  the  wonderful  variety  of 
ways  in  which  they  do  the  same  thing — provide  a  place 
in  which  to  hatch  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young. 


July. 

Why  do  we  call  this  month  July?  Here  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  another  ancient  Roman  ;  this  time  it  is  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  month  was  named  in  his  honor  because 
he  was  born  in  it.  This  is  better  than  naming  a  month 
after  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  for  J.  C.,  as  every  boy 
who  has  studied  Latin  knows  to  his  sorrow,  was  a  great 
general  in  his  day,  and  his  work  describing  his  wars  is 
one  of  the  Latin  school  books.  He  was  murdered  by 
assassins,  and  almost  every  big  boy  has  spoken  the  piece 
beginning  “Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  Lend  me 
your  ears,”  which  Shakespeare  makes  Mark  Anthony  say 
over  his  body.  Who  thinks  of  Julius  Caesar  now— lie’s 
nothing  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  which  this  month  is 
particularly  remembered  by  all  patriotic  youngsters. 


Saved  by  a  Fisb. — Sometimes  a  very  trifling 
thing  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Here  is  a  story 
showing  that  a  trifle  may  save  a  great  many  lives.  The 
captain  of  the  bark  Providence,  states  that  during  his 
voyage  to  Dantzic,  the  ship  sprang  a  severe  leak,  and  his 
crew  were  all  but  exhausted  in  their  efforts  at  the  pumps 
to  reduce  it.  One  day  she  suddenly  stopped  making 
more  water,  and  in  time  reached  Dantzic  safely.  After 
the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  a  search  was  made  for  the 
leak,  and  a  hole  was  found  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
after-planks,  from  the  yielding  of  a  knot  in  the  wood ;  in 
this  hole  there  was  wedged  a  dead  fish,  which  coming' 
against  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when  alive,  at  just  the 
spot  where  the  hole  was,  had  stopped  the  leak  and  saved 
the  ship  and  crew. 


Answer  to  Puzzle  Picture  414,  in 

May  No.— To  see  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,” 
turn  the  picture  so  that  the  right-hand  side  will  be  the 
top.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  forms  the  outline  of  the  top 
of  the  head  ;  the  bleak  looking  hills,  his  long  hair ;  the 
distant  fence  makes  the  outline  of  the  face  and  beard  ;  the 
ear  of  the  right-hand  (now  uppermost)  sheep,  the  eye  ; 
the  nose  is  formed  by  the  space  between  the  neck  of  one 
sheep  and  the  tail  of  the  other  ;  and  the  ear  and  mouth 
by  little  marks  not  noticed  when  looking  at  the  picture 
as  it  is  placed  in  the  page.  We  think  the  artist  who  did 
this  will  have  to  try  many  times  before  he  makes  a  better 
puzzle  picture  than  this  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.” 
- — «  .e  — - — 

Aunt  Sue's  PuzzIe»llox. 

CHARADE. 

A  native  of  a  foreign  land, 

One  whom  we  often  see, 

Receives  this  name  on  every  hand, 

And  this  my  first  will  be. 

What  do  we  all,  from  Childhood  up. 

At  morning,  noon  and  night. 

Whene’er  we  breakfast,  dine  or  sup  ? 

My  second  answers  right. 

My  third,  one  who,  when  George  was  king 
And  ruled  with  tyrant’s  sway, 

To  Freedom’s  cause  did  closely  cling 
In  her  most  gloomy  day. 

In  eastern  wilds  there  grows  a  plant 
Which  yields  a  perfume  sweet, 

Although  in  outward  beauty  scant: 

Behold  me  now  complete.  Henrt. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1. — 1.  Circumstance.  2.  Powerful.  3.  A  clique.  4. 

To  contribute.  Herbert  J.  K. 

2.  — 1.  A  title.  2.  An  ornament  worn  by  a  high  priest. 

3.  Animals.  4.  A  large  bird  which  cannot  fly. 

Mocking  Bird. 

cross  acrostic. 

The  center  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  name 
a  county  in  Pennsylvania. 

1.  An  animal.  2.  Depravity.  3.  Was  a  Jewish  priest. 

4.  Affectation.  5.  Mountains  in  the  United  States.  6. 

A  point  of  the  coinpass.  7.  A  boy’s  nickname.  8.  A 
boarding-house.  9.  An  answer.  Star  State. 
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CROSS  WORD. 

&  first  is  in  poet  but  ’t.is  not  in  verse. 

My  next  is  in  package  but  ’tis  not  in  purse, 

My  third  is  in  primrose  b..t  ’tis  not  in  pink, 

My  fourth  is  in  paper  but  ’tis  not  in  ink, 

My  fifth  is  in  porcelain  but  not  in  a  mug, 

My  sixth  is  in  camphor  but  not  in  a  drug, 

My  seventh’s  in  regal  but  not  in  the  Queen, 

My  eighth  is  in  homestead  but  not.  in  demesne, 

My  ninth  is  in  songstress,  delightful  to  hear, 

My  whole  will  complete  a  far-famed  one- 

in  clear.  M.  E.  P. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  1.3  letters  : 

My  2,  5,  11,  9,  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  U.  S. 

My  6,  7,  8,  4,  is  a  vehicle. 

My  13,  12.  1,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  0,  2,  10.  9,  3,  is  a  beauty  caused  by  the  sun. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  United  States.  Ella  G. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  30  letters  : 

My  18,  8,  23,  is  an  animal. 

My  14,  6,  10.  30,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  2,  19,  5.  28.  is  a  bird. 

My  25,  4,  23,  is  a  receptacle. 

My  10,  1,  27,  17.  is  baked  in  the  oven. 

My  21,  20,  9,  13,  is  a  fruit. 

My  11,  29,  12.  3,  is  always  very  cold. 

My  24,  20.  22,  7,  15.  may  vary  in  price  (though  of  the 
same  size)  from  nothing  to  a  thousand  dollars  and 
more. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb. 

3.  I  am  composed  of  30  letters  : 

My  1,  2,  0,  3.  28.  22.  18.  9,  23,  is  a  reptile, 

My  4,  20,  7.  8,  36.  30,  is  a  part  in  music. 

My  14,  15.  25,  29,  34.  35,  28,  21,  is  complete. 

My  20.  19.  31.  32,  is  tidy. 

My  33,  5.  7.  27,  12,  11,  we  should  all  be. 

My  1.  10,  13,  24,  30,  is  a  kind  of  mud. 

My  10.  17,  is  a  preposition. 

My  whole  is  a  quotation.  Denver  C.  T. 

PUZZLE. 

Take  five  hundred  and  fifty,  One  hundred  and  nothing, 
And  put  them  in  order  together, 

A  word  you  will  find,  which  I  think  I  may  say 
Is  often  applied  to  the  weather. 


WILD-FLOWER  ANAGRAMS. 

1.  I  bit  Ursula  Grant.  5.  Lo  !  Ann  died. 

2.  O  lone  molasses  1  6.  Eloise  Frost. 

3.  Friend  Cora  Wall.  7.  A  sure  hat. 

4.  About  Mayweed.  8.  Lord  Ogden.  M.  G. 

ANAGRAMS  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THREE  CELEERATED 
PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITERS. 

Cool  ye  black  bone.  Carter. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAT  NUMBER. 
Anagrams.— 1.  Unconsidered.  2.  Contusions.  3.  Bludg¬ 
eons.  4.  Encompassed.  5.  Ingredients.  6.  Aloresaid.  7. 
Redundancy.  8.  Accomplished.  9.  Diffuseness.  10.  Par¬ 
liamentary. 

Bible  Exercise.— Abner.  Bathsheba.  Chloc.  Damaris. 
Escliol.  FeMx.  Gihon.  Hiram.  Iscariot.  Jacob.  Kirjath- 
Jearim.  Lyeaonia.  Nathaniel.  Obadiah.  Paul.  Rlioda. 
Smyrna.  Trophimus.  Uzziel.  Vasliti.  Zaehariah. 
CnARADE.— Mayor ;  May— or. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  pre¬ 
vail.— 2.  Washington. 

Acrostic. — 1.  Lewellyn.  2.  Eddy.  3.  Alexander.  4. 
Rankin.  5.  Nautical.  0.  Turtle.  7.  Otho,  Greece.  8.  Knife. 
9.  Nerve.  10.  Ogdensburg.  11.  Wasp.  12.  Trite.  13.  Hornet. 
14.  Tell.  15.  Stocking.  10.  Engraving.  17.  Lithograph.  18. 
Firth.— Learn  to  know  thyself. 

.  Concealed  States  and  Countries.— 1.  Pern.  2.  Ireland. 
3.  Ohio.  4.  Oregon.  5.  Siam.  G.  Idaho.  7.  Spain.  8.  Iceland. 
Decapitation.— Shaft,  haft.  aft. 

Cross  word.— Arabian  Night’s  Entertainments. 

Pr.— Happy  is  he  who  can  take  warning  from  the  mishaps 
of  others. 


Square  Words— 1.  ASTER 
S  T  O  V  E 
TOKEN 
EVENT 
RENTS 


PRIDE 
A  I  SEE 
I  D  L  F,  D 
N  E  E  I)  V 


Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  M.  Jennie  H.,  Mechan¬ 
ic,  J.  A.  McG.,  R.  D.  Gage,  Alpha  Beta.  Sphinx,  (such  a 
generous  lot.  so  nicely  prepared  and  so  modestly  offered!), 
J.  E.  W.,  II  rrv  T,.  S..  Efim  V.,  and  s.  Martin. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt,  Sue  to  Box  111, 

P.  O Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Oh  yes,  master  Tip,  you  think  you  have  done  a  fine 
thing,  don’t  yon  f  You  know  that  you  have  been  in  mis¬ 
chief,  your  face  shows  it  just  as  plainly  as  if  you  could 
speak.  Yes,  sir,  and  what  is  worse,  you  don’t  look  a  bit 
sorry.  If  you  were  a  poor  starved  cur,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  you,  but  when  you  are  properly  fed,  to  go 
and  just  out  of  mischief  kill  the  old  hen  is  too  mean  even 
for  a  dog. — When  we  saw  this  picture,  the  first  thought 
was,  that  is  a  picture  that  will  please  a  great  many  of  our 
Agriculturist  boys  and  girls :  so  we  bad  it  engraved,  and 
here  it  is.  Even  those  too  young  to  read  can  understand 
what  the  artist  meant  to  show,  and  older  ones  will  ad¬ 
mire  the  cleverness  with  which  it  is  done.  It  is  said 
that  animals  have  no  reason,  but  they  must  have  some¬ 
thing  very  much  like  it.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  differ¬ 
ent  expressions  in  dogs,  and  how  differently  they  look 
when  they  have  done  something  for  which  they  expect 
praise,  from  what  they  do  when  they  know  they  have 
done  wrong,  and  deserve  a  scolding,  if  nothing  more? 
The  dog  in  the  picture  has  an  amusing  expression,  as  if 
he  pretended  to  know  nothing  about  what  had  happened 
to  the  old  hen,  at  the  same  time  he  is  chuckling  over  the 
nice  meal  she  made.  Then  the  poor  little  orphaned 
chickens,  how  their  distress  makes  a  sad  side  to  the 
picture,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  “  I  don’t  care,  I 
am  glad  I  did  it,  only  I  hope  I  won’t  get  found  out,” 
written  as  plainly  on  the  dog’s  face  as  can  he. — “  Found 
out”— master  Tip— such  things  are  always  found  out. 
Smart  as  you  think  you  are,  you  are  a  very  stupid  dog. 
You  havn’t  sense  enough  to  remove  those  tell-tale  legs, 
which  show  as  plainly  as  can  be  what  has  become  of  the 
old  hen.  You’ll  catch  It— and  you  deserve  it,  too. — It  is 
just  so  not  only  with  dogs,  but  people  who  do  wrong ; 
yes,  and  young  people,  too.  They  think  that  they  can  do 
some  forbidden  thing,  and  not  he  found  out — their  cun¬ 
ning  lasts  while  they  are  doing  it,  hut  they  are  sure  to 
leave  the  legs,  or  some  other  silent  witness,  in  sight. 
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Which  is  the  best  Clothes  Wringer  ? 

After  careful  examination,  we  recommend  the 
“Universal”  as  the  best  and  strongest  machine. 
The  “  Universal  ”  is  built  so  strongly  and  sub¬ 
stantially  that  for  years  it  cannot  be  broken  in 
wringing  garments  by  the  strongest  person.  Our 
readers  may  be  quite  sure  they  will  find  the 
“Universal”  Wringer  a  good  and  serviceable  ar¬ 
ticle. — Boston  Traveller. 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the 
reputation  of  the  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes  is  spreading. 
They  never  rip,  leak,  or  fall  to  pieces. 
Try  them.  Look  out  for  the  Patent 
stamp,  all  others  are  imitations.  For 
sale  by  all  dealers. 


Colorado  I’olato  Bug  and  Cotton 

Worm  only  killed  with  Paris  Green.  Send  to  F.  W. 
DEVOE  &  CO.,  115  &  117  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City,  for 
Circulars  "  How  to  Use  it.”  Ask  your  merchant  for  Devoe's 
Paris  Green. 


Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  the  celebrated  SILVER  TIPPED 
Boots  and  Shoes  are  sold  by  the  million, 
for  parents  know  they  last  twice  as  long 
as  those  without  Tips.  Try  them.  For 
sale  by  all  dealers. 


LBecker  &  Co’s  Premium  American 

•  Billiard  Tables  have  taken  the  first  premium  medal  at 
the  American  Institute.  N.  Y.,  for  six  successive  years.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Warerooms,  cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.Y. 


And  Rot 
Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Boprins’s  Patent  Dnlyersal  Eccentric  lilts 

lor  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cot),  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbesto  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  I 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1S74, 
l>y  the  Consumers’ Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Self -Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  size 
for  i  1 1  u  s  t  r  a  t  e  d 
ierent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


ling  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
liands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dil- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Fully 

Warranted. 
Send  for 
Circular. 


EXCELSIOR 

GRAIN 

REGISTER 

Can  be  used 

With  EVERY 

kind  of 
Thresher. 
All  under  lock 
and  key. 

W  H  Banks  &Co„ 

34  &  36  S  Canal  St., 

Sole  Agents 

AT 

CHICAGO. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  this  In¬ 
stitution  will  commence  on  Monday,  4th  of 
October,  1875,  and  terminate  ill  February,’76. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 


A.  IaIAUTARD,  m.d.v.§., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty, 


MOIVEY  F<0>$L  SADIES. 

The  most  rapid  selling  Goods  of  Genuine  Merit  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Necessary  every  day  in  every  home.  Exclusively 
for  ladies  and  children.  Thousands  sold.  Profitslarge.  Busi¬ 
ness  permanent,  respectable,  and  certain.  Illustrated  Cata - 
loguefree.  Sample  of  specialty  forwarded  on  receipt  of  $2. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

LA  PEULE  RUBBER  CO.,  90  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


W  A.  COVERT  Ac  CO.,  S»i-o«I«ce 

,,w Z  y?  i  Merchants,  No.  112  Warren  St., 

New  York.  QuIck  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  £2?"  Send 
for  our  weekly  Pricea  current  and  Marking  Plate.^gS 


THE  CHABTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A. D.  1850. 

Assets . $13,  !i50, 440.68 

JAMES  C.  WALKLEY, . President. 

S.  H.  WHITE . Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

HALSEY  STEVENS . Secretary. 

WM.  L.  SQUIRE, . Assistant  Secretary. 

L.  W.  MEECH . Mathematician. 


-  »7-  Wg. 

The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press, 


Presses  &  round  bale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four  feet* 
Can  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or  water  power. 


Address  W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

54  &  36  South,  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


TOOLS, 


ters,  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  GOObNOW  «fc 
WIGHTMAN,  ‘iS  Coruhill,  Boston,  Muss. 
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Jenks’  Patent  Portable  Sprinkler  and  Fountain,  for  Irri¬ 
gating  and  Ornamenting  Lawns.  Gardens,  Flower  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Beds.  Vineyards,  Nurseries,  etc.  It  is  held  erect  or  at 
any  angle  desired  by  the  spindle,  as  well  on  hill-side  or  ter¬ 
race  as  oil  level  land.  The  water,  in  passing  the  nozzle,  is 
broken  into  spray,  and  is  ejected  in  a  circle,  in  drops  like  the 
gentlest  rain.  It  can  be  adapted  to  limited  space.  Under 
115  feet  of  pressure,  it  will  cover  a  surface  of  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  with  great  uniformity.  As  a  Fountain  it  can  be 
used  with  a  variety  of  jets. 

Price,  $5  ;  with  two  extra  pieces,  for  fancy  jets,  $0. 

WALWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

ff.  L  DROWN  &  CO’S 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  MEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


New  Sectional  and  County 

MAP  OF  OREGON 

Containing  the  latest  surveys,  and  accompanied  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  description  of  the  State.  Pocket  edition,  SI *50, 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.  I£.  CtIILIj  &  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  hjr  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
tlie  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOR. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  )L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  oLthe  standard 
farmers’ hand-books  for  twenty  years ;  it  isstnl  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  the  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.  R.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  Few  American  Farm  Book. 


Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. 

After  E.  "Wolff,  Presenilis,  Krocker  and  Others. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

OP  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

In  tills  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers.  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  bis  book  shows  that  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  hut  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  tlie  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  nouse  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation ;  Proportion;  Tlie  Style; 
Tlie  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filterers;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lav  a  Wall:  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  En  Pise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames:  the  Roof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  845  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CABBAGE  PLAINTS. 

3,000,000  healthy,  stocky,  well-rooted.  Flat  Dutch,  Fott- 
ler's  Improved  Brunswick,  and  Wiimiugstadt  Plants,  grown 
on  new  land  and  warranted  true  to  name.  Will  he  well 
packed  and  sent  !>y  express  any  time  in  July,  at  $2.50  per 
1,000;  $10  per  5,000.  Special  terms  to  Granges,  and  others, 
buying  in  larger  quantities.  On  receipt  of  one-lifih  amount 
of  bill,  will  send  0.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Address 

TiLLINGHAST  BliOS.,  Factory ville.  Wyoming  Co..  Fa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Marblehead  Mammoth,  Stone 
Mason,  Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick,  Winningstadt,  Savoy, 
Red  Dutch,  Bergen.  40c.  per  100;  $3  per  1,000;  $25  per  10,000. 
75c.  per  10U  by  mail.  Edward  Burgess,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


:ara<il  Celery  IPIjauufl — Prcmi- 

'Cy  uni  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  plants,  50c.  per  100;  $4  per  1,000; 
lots  of  5.000,  and  upwards,  $3  per  1,000.  Dwarf  Imperial 
and  White  Solid  Celery, 75c.  per  100;  $5  per  1,000. ;  for  lots 
of  5,000,  $4  per  l,0u0.  Address 

P.  T.  QUINN,  P.  O.  Box  19,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TURNIP  SEER,  Select  Fresh  Crop. 

Standard  sorts,  75  cents  per  pound,  free  by  mail.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Price  List  free. 

J.  IS.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 


JL  B.  CASE 

offers  an  excellent  stock  of  Ornamental  Foliage 
Plants,  in  fine  condition  for  Summer  and  Fall  use. 

Small  plants  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


CELERY  PI* ANTS. 


Si  to  SG  per  l.OOO. 

Circular  free,  giving  best  methods  of  culture. 

J.  U.  HOOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  toothers  price  25  cts. ;  a 
plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Kill  the  Engs  &  Worms, 

Anil  Save  (lie  Potatoes  and  tile  Cotton  Crop. 

SURE  DEATH  to  the  Potato  Bug  and  Cotton  Worm 
is  only  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green.  Prof.  Cook  and 
others  say  it  is  the  only  certain  remedy. 

PURE  PARIS  GREEK, 

Manufactured  specially  and  for  sale  by 

F.  W.  DEVOS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  White  Leads,  Zinc  White, 
Colors,  Varnishes,  and 

ARTIST’S  MATERIALS,  ' 

115  &  117  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

SW  Special  attention  paid  to  large  orders  and  liberal  dis¬ 
count  mad#.  Granges  and  Farmers’  Clubs  should  take  note, 
and  every  farmer  ask  his  merchant  for  Devoe's  Paris  Green. 
For  Circulars,  How  to  Use  it,  &c„  and  price  list,  address 
F.  W.  DEVOK  &  CO., 

115  &  117  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Potato  Bug  Killing  Machine. 

Lire ,  Flea,  Worm,  Slug  and  Caterpillar  Destroyer, 
thoroughly  Dusts  the  crop  with  Paris  Green,  or 
other  poisons,  at  the  speed  of  a  icalk, 
safe  and  easily  operated  by  a  boy. 

Sent  pre-paid,  by  mail  for  $6.50.  ft 
Circulars  free.  Made  only  by  S.  L. v 
ALLEN  k  CO.,  119  So.  4th  St.. 

Phila.  Paris  Green  supplied.  Live  Agents  Wanted. 


FOR  FARM  USE. 


Wo  Belts,  Bellows,  or  Cranks,  the  Best  Made. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lovejoy’s  New  Stwle 

GLASS  GUTTER 

And  Putty  Knife 

Cuts  glass  better  than  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Everybody  should 
have  one.  Any  child  van  use 
it.  Sent  to  your  address  on 
receipt  of  50c.  and  stamp  by 

ALVAW  L.  L0VEJ0Y, 
229  Washington  St,, 
Boston,  -  -  -  Mass. 
Liberal  Discount  to  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 


The  FAEQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

WARRANTED 

A,  B.  FARQUHAR 

York,  Pa. 


T!is  Superior  Hay  Spreader 

(Improved  and  perfected  for  season  of  1875.) 


Tills  machine  will  do  the  work  of  ten  men. 
it  is  the  lightest  draft  machine  ever  built,  one  horse  work¬ 
ing  it  easily. 

It  lias  taken  first  premiums  wherever  exhibited. 

Send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

The  Superior  Spreader  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  work¬ 
manship,  and  durability. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  HIGGABIUM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Iligganuin,  Conn. 


TOIIFUS  Ia.  COLE,  FrodJice  Com- 
mission  Me  reliant,  141  Iieade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


Kenyon  Coris-Husking  Machine. 


TYastea  no  Grain. 


SSL  F.  RAND  ELL’S 

Grain  Separator, 

CLEANER  and  GRADER. 

THE  ATTENTION  of  the  Farmers  is  respectfully  called 
to  13.  F.  Randell's  justly  celebrated  improved  Fanning 
Mill,  Seed  Cleaner,  Grain  Separator  and  Grader  combined, 
a  recent  invention  which  lias  attracted  very  marked  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Central  and  Western  States,  where  it 
lias  been  introduced,  and  which  is  now  being  manufactured 
for  the  Eastern  States,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  as  below. 

Until  the  invention  of  the  ‘’Randell  Grain  Separator”  all 
machines  for  cleaning  grain  known  as  “Separators,”  have 
been  at  the  best  mere  seed  cleaners,  too  expensive  for 
general  use  and  altogether  too  slow,  complicated  and  im¬ 
practicable  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  fanning  mill. 
Therefore,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  looking  for 
something  cheap,  rapid  and  practicable,  ilic  undersigned 
respectfully  submit  the  following  extracts  from  testimonials 
oi  farmers  and  grain  men  to  the  merits  of  the  Randell  Im¬ 
proved  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaner  or  Separator  and  Grader. 
From  the  Well-known  Farmer,  Alfred^Iale, 
of  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

“This 26th  day  of  May.  I  tested  the  Randell  Separator 
in  my  Granary,  and  it  proved  to  have  important  advantages 
over  the  present  Fanning  Mills ;  so  much  so  that  I  gave  my 
order  for  one,  notwithstanding  I  have  at  this  time  two  of  the 
other  mills.  ALFRED  HALE.” 

“It  is  the  only  real  Separator,  Cleaner  and 
Grader  in  tile  United  States. 

“  It  works  upon  the  principle  of  GRAVITY,  an  entirely 
NEW  PRINCIPLE  in  grading  grain,  which  gives  the  farmer 
perfect  control  of  Cleaning,  Separating  or  Grading  his  grain, 
and  works  to  perfection. 

JOHN  HOFFER,  Paxton  Mills,  Harrisburg,  Pa.” 
From  Farmer  Murdock,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

"The  Randell  Separator  is  the  first  and  only  machine  1 
ever  saw  that  could  separate  Oats  from  Barley,  or  Spring- 
Wnr.AT,  with  any  kind  of  expedition.  It  is  not  a  mere  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  nor  a  mere  seed  separator  for  cleaning  Timothy 
or  Clover,  or  fitting  grain  for  seed,  but  both,  combining  the 
rapidity  oi  the  fanning  mill  with  the  perfection  of  a  separa¬ 
tor.  A.  K.  MURDOCK.” 

“The  Randell  Separator  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  taking  advantage  of  gravity,  whereby  the 
farmer  is  enabled  to  separate  Oats  from  Wheat  or  Barley 
rapidly  for  market,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  grade  of  the 
soundest  and  heaviest  kernels,  pure  of  Oats  and  Cockle  for 
seed.  ORLANDO  LEWIS,  Stone  Mills. 

NEYHART  &  CO.,  Empire  Mills. 
SERVIS  &  CO.,  Premium  Mills.” 

Some  time  during  this  season  each  grain  county  will  be 
canvassed  by  competent  salesmen,  who  will  exhibit  the 
working  of  the  machine  and  take  orders  for  next  fall’s  de¬ 
livery.  To  avoid  any  mistake,  remember  the  name  of  B.  F. 
Randell  will  always  appear  on  the  drum  of  his  “  Separator." 

B3T"  Be  sure  and  read  editorial  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  May  13th. 

Agents  wanted  for  all  the  counties  in  the  State.— Price  $36 
delivered  on  cars,  and  liberal  discounts  to  agents. 

We  think  it  hut  the  strictest  justice  to  yourselves,  tli at 
we  ask  you  to  withhold  your  purchase  of  othe.r  mills,  till 
after  you  have  first  seen  and  tested  for  yourselves  this 
wonderfully  Rapid,  Simple  and  Complete  Machine. 

For  Circulars,  for  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  address  the  Randell 
Grain  Separator  Co..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  States  of  Pennsj  lvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey,  address  Randell  Grain  Separator  Co.,  Harris* 
burg,  I’a. 


ADDRESS  FOR  PRICE-LIST 

AND 

Requires  DESCRlp1. 
but  two  ,0N 

horse  power ;  and 
bales  either  hay  or 


[  RK.DEDERICK  &CQ 

ALBANY.  N.V. 

-  BALES  HAY 


cotton  without  tramp¬ 
ing  or  stopping. 

Thirty  hales  of 
per  hour.  Twenty 
bales  of  cotton 
per  hour, 


feVHE'P.K.DEDERICK  . 
PERPETUAL  BALING  PRES9 


Itreceives  the  ears  as  pulled  from  the  stalk,  husks  and  silks 
it  perfectly  clean.  This  machine  husks  rapidly,  propelled 
by  horse  or  hand-power.  Machines  supplied  from  Hunting- 
ton  Machine  Works,  135  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  1  f  KENYON. >  gena  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


E.  W.  GOFF.  j 


Beecher  Baskets. 


W,  H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 


MACHINERY 


Lever  HajiHop  Presses 

FARM  MACHINERY,  SEEDS, 

and  Hardware  Specialties, 

31  &  3(1  SOi'Tn  CANAL  ST.,  (Cor.  Washington  J 

•C?  7E-3C  T.  O  AA.  Gr  0>  - 

BUOLO0MC;  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (vo  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


PATENTED  SEPTEMBER  38,  18G9. 


For  circular  of  description,  &c.,  address 

THE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY, 

Westville,  Conn- 
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COVEMRSVIENT  STANDARD. 


For  general  Farm,  Plantation  and  Freight  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  Spring  Wagons.  They  have  lor 
many  years  stood  the  climatic  tests  of  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  on  account  of  their 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  are  now 
used  for  the  public  service  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments.  They  may 
he  found  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  at  prices  to  compete  with  strictly  first- 
class  work.  All  timber  seasoned  two  years  be¬ 
fore  use.  Iron  heavier  than  any  competing 
wagon.  Style  and  finish  verv  superior.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  skeins  gives  tighter  draft 
than  any  other  wagon.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices.  WINCHESTER  &  PARTRIDGE  M’F’G 
Works  at  Whitewater.  Address 
SEMPLE,  IJIKGE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHITEWATER  WAGON. 

The  sole  Eastern  agency  of  these  celebrated  wagons  is  with 

R,  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

18!)  &  l‘Jl  Water  Street,  SEW  YORK, 
Where  samples  can  he  seen  at  ail  times,  as  well  as  a  fuil 
assortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chines,  Seeds  and  Fertilizers. 


MEBAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  Slate  Agricultural  Works. 


&  MELI€E  CO., 
Patentees  and  manufacturers  ol 


Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners*  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters 
Ithaca  Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  ill  acliines,  Straw 
Preserving  ltye  Threshers,  Por¬ 
table  Steam  -  Engines,  Cider 
and  Wine-mills  and  Press¬ 
es,  ilogand  Pony  Powers, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  L.BAN  Y,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Circular. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 


ALL  REA  RERS  and  MOWERS  should  have  tile  HAR- 
Hr  SO  V  RUBBER  LINED  KNIFE  HEM)  ATTACH¬ 
MENT. 

It  diminishes  their  draft  at  least  one-third  and  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  their  durability .  It  almost  entirely  obviates  all  wear , 
friction,  or  jar,  causing  the  machine  to  run  without  noise, 
breaking  ol  knives,  or  clogging.  Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  to  HARRISON  MA.N’F’G  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


"W.  ia:.  eSa  CO., 

MANUFACTUBEBS  &  DEALERS  IN 


IMPROVED  HAY  MACHINERY 


PALMEB’S  HORSE  HAY  YORK 


BULLARD’S  HAY  TEDDER. 


WALKER’S  HORSE  HAY  FORK, 
COATES’  10CK-LEVER  HAY  RAKES, 
BARNES  &  TIFFIN  REVOLVING  RAKES, 
HAY  STACKERS.  CARRIERS,  &c., 

Dodge  Sscelsior  3E3C£*/y  lEPafoaej, 

Office  and  Warehouse, 

34  &  33  SOo  Canal  St.j  Chicago. 


and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  awarded 


For  “ Slow  and  east/  movement  of  horses ,  rods  less 

than  H  miles  per  hour ,  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  kind ,  thorough  and  conscientious  work • 
manship  and  material  in  every  place ,  nothing  sighted . 
excellent  work ,  dec.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Report  ot 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address 
M1NARD  HARDER,  C“hlHskill.  Schoharie  Co.,  N  Y. 


EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

Thousands  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  by 


Tlic  Peerless  Thresher  and  Cleaner-Clover 
Haller  anil  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers— Hail  way  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn 

Shelters.  Our  machines  have  received  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GIBB  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

for  your  own  use  (or  the  agency  for)  the  cheapest  and  best 
Hay,  Straw,  and  Stalk  Cutters,  in  America— hand  or  horse¬ 
power.  Not  to  he  paid  for  till  tried  on  your  farm  and  found 
satisfactory.  Circulars  free. 


FOTTST’S  HAY  LOADER*  Improved  for 
1875*  including  Wind-Break  Utachment.  \\  arranted 
to  pitch  a  ton  of  hay  from  the  winrow  in  five  minutes,  and 
take  it  as  clean  as  by  the  hand  fork.  Adapted  to  all  ordinary 
meadow  land,  and  to  any  farm  wagon.  Manufactured  by 
STRATTON  &  WHI 1  E,  Agricultural  Works,  Meadville, 
Fa.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  early. 


Anderson’s  Pat.  Safety  Pipe  Boilers, 

From  1  to  200  Horse-Power. 


This  Boiler  is  exciting  much  attention— with  contraction 
and  expansion  perfectly  provided  for,  and  a  perfect  circula¬ 
tion ,  it  is  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  Boiler  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  One  has  been  already  engaged  for  the  Great  <4Cen^ 
tenniai  Exposition?”  to  furnish  power  for  one  depart¬ 
ment;.  For  Anderson  Boilers,  both  the  upright  (as  here¬ 
tofore  advertised  in  this  paper)  and  the  horizontal  pipe  Safe¬ 
ty  Boilers,  apply  to 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  M.  Y. 


The  Original  SKINNER 

Portable  Engine 

IMPROVED. 

2  to  8  II.  P.  New  Location,  and 
cheaper  freights  to  all  parts  of  the. 
country.  Over  30U  in  use. 

Ad  it  css  Lto  G.  SKINNER, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Late  Chittenango,  N.  T. 


EXAMINE  THE 
DOUBLE  HABF0GFJ 

IB  MI  IS 

BEFORE  BUYING  ANY  OTHER. 

SSJouo.'d  for  C^a.3r"CTLa.la.3f»“ 

Address  all  \  W.  IT.  BANKS  So  CO., 

orders  to  j  Northwestern  Agents, 

34  &  36  So-  Canal  St.,  GH8CACO. 


HOUSE  -  POWER. 

The  best  in  use— re¬ 
quires  much  less  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  yet  produces 
more  power  than  other 
railway  powers. 

Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Circular. 

Win.  L,  Boyer  &  Brr., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNION  RAILWAY 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 

any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Hoads  and  for  Concukte,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CKUSHEU  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


ARE 
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ECLIPSE  ” 

PORTABLE  ENGINE. 


For  particulars  send  for  Catalogue  to 
FRICK  &  CO.,  Waynesboro, 


Awarded  1st 
Premium  Prize 
Medal,  1S74,  at 

Clnci  nnati 
Exposition, 
State  F  a  i  l' s , 

B  a  1 1  iinore, 
Richmond, 
etc. 

New,  simple, 
complete,,  dur¬ 
able,  economic¬ 
al,  guaranteed. 

The  most  com¬ 
plete  Engine  in 
the  market  for 
Farm  purposes, 
threshing  grain 
ginning  cotton, 
sawing  lumber, 
mining, running 
printing  press¬ 
es,  mills,  etc. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


HANGING-  BASKETS— STANDS— BBACKKTS— CROSSES— SETTEES— OHAIBS. 

Pot  Stands,  our  new  design,  for  %  gallon  and  1,  2,  and  4  gallon  pots.  Just,  the  tiling  for  Porticos,  Lawns, 
and  Cemeteries.  ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RED  CEDAR  LABELS. 

 PECK  8l  SKSLTON,  Westville,  Conn. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

Ileal  Estate  and  Loan  Brokers, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Real  Estate  purchased,  managed, 
and  sold  on  commission.  Large  pro¬ 
perties  a  specialty.  Money  loaned  on 
Real  Estate.  All  money  transmitted 
through  the  banks. 

CorrespoBBdeiace  Solicited. 


The  is  tvhat 

every  Farmer  wants,  or  should  have,  for  drying  his  own 
Fruit.  Price,  with  tin  roof  stove,  everything  complete, 
$25.00.  Send  for  Circular.  Please  send  stamp. 

D.  STUTZMAN,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTEIi,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


I'  OWL,  Carrier  Pigeons, 
WW  and  Sporting  Doga,  bred  and  shippeuby  J.  C. 
COOPEIi,  Cooper  lull,  Limerick,  Ireland.  Winner  of  Gold 
Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FORCE  PUMPS. 

Awarded  medal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  over  all  com¬ 
petitors  for  1873  and  1874, 
and  adopted  as  tlie  Premi¬ 
um  pump  by  the  American 
Agriculturist.  For  House 
and  Out-doors.  For  Wells 
from  G  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

*  Also  Agent  for 
GOODELL  CO.  CELE- 
|  BRATED  SPRING  BEDS. 
See  advertisement  on  page  190,  May  number. 
And  Agent  for  Peck  &  Shilton’s  Rustie  Work. 

Gknkral  Agents  for  Pumps: 

W.  II.  BANKS  A  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Magees  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Kv. 

,J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (). 

F..  II.  Lcibev.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

T.  J.  I  ill ey,  Houston,  Texas. 

Frothingham  &  -Workman,  Montreal.  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  McConihe,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Jan.  H.  Billlngton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUNIIAM,  CAItUIGAN  <fc  CO„  Agent* 
for  Pacific  least,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  DEERE  OANC. 

First  Premium  Awarded  at  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  Field 
Trials,  1874. 

OFFICE  OF  LANDRETH’S 

SEED  WAREHOUSE,  «1  &  «3  South  Sixth  St. 

( Founded  1784.) 

Philadelphia,  April  19, 1875. 
Messrs.  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  III.  : 

Gentlemen  .-—The  trial  of  your  Gang  Plow  on  our  planta¬ 
tion  in  Virginia  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  first  day 
we  took  it  out  wc  turned  down  almost  five  acres  in  ten 
hours,  using  three,  mules.  The  soil  a  sandy  loam  and  tlie 
plows  running  six  inches  deep.  On  another  occasion  we 
plowed  an  acre  and  a  fraction  in  less  than  two  hours. 

The  Gang  lias  acted  so  well  that  we  have  determined  to 
order  one  for  our  farm  in  this  state,  and  may,  if  it  succeeds 
equally  well,  want  a  number. 

Ship  a  Gang  similar  to  the  first. 

1).  LAN  DRETH  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

Address  DEERE  &  COMPANY, 

Moline  Plow  Work*,  Moline,  Illinois. 


w 


M.  ANSON  WOOD’S  IMPROVED 

Mowers  &  Reapers  for  1875, 


TUe  Comiiag  Harvesters  of  tlie  World.! 

MOWERS 

For  one  or  two  Horses.  Low  cut.,  light  draft,  simple,  strong 
and  durable. 

REAPERS 

For  all  conditions  of  grain— lodged  or  standing.  Lightest, 
Cheapest  and  Best  in  use. 

Eagle  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co., 
Send  for  Circular, _ Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Pulverizing  Cultivator 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  to 

GIFFORD,  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

E/P  H  W  A  T?  H  produce  commis- 

1  0 £  U.  VV  -fillUj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  5J79  Washington-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 


The  only  practical  Peacli-Parer  In  the  world. 

Gives  universal  satisfaction.  Sold  in  all  large  markets. 
Send  $1.50  for  sample. 


GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  H.,  and  99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


The  New  Lightning  Apple  Parer. 


This  machine  drops  parings  clear  of  machinery,  does 
better  work  than  any  other  machine,  does  double  the 
amount  of  any  other  Parer,  loosens  the  apple  on  the  fork  by 
the  neatest  arrangement  ever  yet  invented,  and  is  practically 
tlie  best  parer  otl'ered. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  II.,  and  99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


AND 


SLICER. 


Tlie  simplest 
and  best  known. 

With  this  machine 
and  the  New  Light, 
ning  Parer,  a  bushel  of 
Apples  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  drying  in 
15  minutes.  Call 
for  them. 

GOODELL 

COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  11., 
and  99  Chambers 
St.,  New  York. 


MLYERS  &  ALLEY,  Commission  Merchants 

IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Murray  St.,  Nrw  York. 


1875.] 
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WARING’S 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York, 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  Dow  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
•n  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ...  -  PRICE,  $1.60. 

eartbTclosets 


THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE, 

Including;  every  Disease  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  embracing  all  the  latest 
Information  on  tUe  Cattle  JPlague 
and  TricJiina ;  containing  also 
a  Guide  to  Symptoms,  a  'fable 
of  Weights  and  measures, 
and  a  List  of  Valuable 
medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 

Twenty-Jive  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
“ American  Reformed  Horse  Book." 

I. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  author’s  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fatal  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
lows,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 

III. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  lhnts  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  fo?'  want  of  space  elsewhere . 

Continued  from  p,  251. 

Sliorldtorn  Breeders’  Convention. 

—The  Short-horn  Breeders’  Convention  was  held  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  on  the  26th  of  May.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  several  papers  of  great  interest  were  read. 

Black-laced  Scotch  Sheep.— “  P.  M. 

B.,”  Dixon  County,  Neb.  It  would  hardly  be  advisable 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  importing  the  black-faced  High¬ 
land  sheep,  although  they  are  hardy  and  prolific.  A 
cross  of  the  Cotswold  upon  our  common  native  sheep 
would  be  as  good  a  breed  for  our  purposes  as  the  Scotch, 
and  by  a  few  years  careful  breeding  a  very  useful  sheep 
might  be  established. 

Partin’s  Steam  Motor.—' “J.  K.,’> 
Marshall  Co.,  Kansas.  The  steam  motor  of  Parvin  is 
not  a  plow,  but  simply  a  locomotive  engine  to  draw 
plows.  We  suspect  it  is  not  a  success,  as  we  hear  of 
none  being  in  use.  A  steam  plowing  engine  that  is 
practically  successful  upon  other  lands  may  very  probably 
fail  upon  prairie  soils  that  are  wet,  sticky,  and  slippery, 
and  where  sloughs  have  to  be  passed  through.  And  this 
is  the  difficulty  that  so  far  has  not  been  overcome.  A 
plowing  engine  with  plows  costs  $8,000  or  over. 


Commencing  with  an  able  article  on  the  importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hoo  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  his  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  the 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

376  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


Poultry  Ilaisimg.— “  Subscriber,”  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  Keeping  poultry  in  flocks  of  400  or  500  is 
not  a  safe  business  for  a  new  beginner.  It  is  safer  to 
begin  with  50  and  gradually  increase  as  knowledge  of 
the  business  is  gained.  Poultry-houses  suitable  for  a 
large  business  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  June,  1873,  and  June,  1874.  These  houses 
should  not  be  increased  in  size,  but  in  number  to  suit  the 
size  of  the  flock.  The  Brahma  is  the  best  fowl  for  all 
purposes.  One  acre  is  needed  for  every  100  fowls. 


AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 
INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOB  YOUNG  FARMERS 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr„ 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
Bimple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it :  ”  Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 
Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are  not  treated 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Youatt,  Mason,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,  Rearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 

REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 
By  Prof.  GEO.  H.  DADD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse,"  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  for  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veterinarian. 

This  is  a  fresh  hook,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
of  the  age.  Years  ago,  Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
loss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owners  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  inodes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  and  the  I 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices  still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  such  “  heroic  practice,” 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  ro6e 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  in  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd’s  success  that 
he  became  widely  known,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  sent  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  has 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  he  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  be  candidly  examined.  Being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  hut  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat  fully  and  plainly,  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
complaints  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  be  educators  of  the  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

442  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Scours  iu  Calves.— “P.  Y.,”  Walworth 

Co.,  Wis.  A  remedy  for  scours  in  calves  is  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  or  prepared  chalk,  mixed  with  half 
a  pint  of  water,  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  flax-seed  has 
been  boiled,  and  a  little  essence  of  peppermint  added. 
It  may  be  given  before  feeding  in  the  morning,  until  the 
diarrhoea  is  stopped. 

Cheese  Factories  ini  Illinois.— J.  S. 

Hatch,  Kendall  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  has  just  started  a 
cheese  factory,  and  that  the  following  factories  are  run¬ 
ning  in  his  neighborhood.  Two,  besides  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  at  Little  Rock,  one  at  Plano,  one  at  Sandwich, 
one  at  Somonauk,  one  at  Freeland,  others  at  Sugar 
Grove,  Montgomery,  Hinckiy,  and  elsewhere,  and  all 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  This  is  very  encouraging, 
and  points  to  an  improving  condition  of  agriculture  in 
that  district,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere. 
The  increasing  demand  for  cheese  will  make  many  more 
factories  necessary,  and  there  is  great  room  in  the  west 
for  them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  Mr.  H. 

“  Braiy,  ”  or  Aiillirax  Fever  iu 
Sheep. — “  S.  J.  II.,”  Alabama.  This  disease  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  black-leg,  or  quarter-ill  in  calves  or  cattle,  and 
cholera  in  hogs.  It  is  a  blood  disease,  resulting  some¬ 
times  from  over  feeding ;  in  this  case  probably  too  much 
cotton-seed  has  caused  it.  The  lameness  and  stiffness 
in  the  hinder  parts,  constipation,  with  dark  colored  and 
deficient  urine,  bright  staring  eyes,  carrying  the  head  up 
and  to  one  side,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  are  constant 
symptoms  of  this  complaint.  There  is  no  remedy  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  symptoms  have  appeared.  Four  ounces  of  epsom  salts 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  ailment  is  discovered,  and 
afterwards  20  grains  of  salpeter  daily,  for  a  week.  Injec¬ 
tions  of  warm  soap  and  water  or  linseed  oil,  should  be 
given  until  the  bowels  are  relieved. 

Feeding  for  Milk. — “  C.  G.  T.,”  Clinton 
Corners,  N.  Y.  A  very  good  feed  for  milch  cows  is  two 
quarts  of  corn-meal  and  two  quarts  of  wheat,  or  rye.  bran, 
or  shorts,  twice  a  day.  Where  brewers’  grains  can  be 
procured  cheaply,  or  less  than  15  cents  a  bushel,  they  are 
very  productive  of  milk.  Half  a  bushel  of  grains  and  three 
quarts  of  corn-meal  twice  a  day,  are  fed  in  some  milk 
dairies  with  profit,  when  milk  is  four  cents  a  quart. 
When  malted  corn  has  been  used  in  the  brewing  along 
with  the  barley  malt,  the  grains  are  much  more  valuable. 

The  Best  Cows. — “  J.  B.  M.,”  Hagerstown,. 
Md.  The  best  dairy  cow  for  family  purposes,  is  a  high 
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grade  (three-quaiters  or  seven-eighths)  Jersey,  from  a 
really  good  native  cow  by  a  Jersey  bull,  from  good  milk 
and  butter  stock.  Such  a  cow  may  be  expected  to  yield 
a  pound  of  butter  a  day,  on  an  average,  for  nine  months 
in  the  year,  or  about  2S0  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  We 
have  had  several  such  cows  that,  have  done  better  than 
that.  The  best  dairy  book  is  Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and 
Dairy  Farming,  price  $2.50.  For  general  dairy  purposes 
the  Ayrshire,  Short-horn,  and  Dutch  breeds,  and  their 
grades  or  crosses  are  highly  valued. 

Sales  ©f  SSaort-liomis. — The  sales  of 
Short-horn  cattle  which  have  occurred  during  the  past 
month  have  amounted  to  370  head,  for  an  aggregate  of 
$178,300.  Of  the  six  herds  disposed  of,  four  were  sold  at 
Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  which  from  its  central  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Union  Stock- yards,  has  become  a  fa¬ 
vorite  locality  for  both  sellers  and  buyers.  The  sales  at 
Dexter  Park  were  not  so  well  attended  as  former  ones. 
The  sales  were  as  follows :  by 


L.  W.  Towne . 29  cows  for  $20.095 ;  average,  $624. 

. 11  bulls  “  2,390  ;  average,  218. 

J.  P.  Sanborn . 43  cows  “  19,950  ;  average,  454. 

. . 10  bulls  “  1,685  ;  average,  168. 

Avery  &  Murphy . 63  cows  “  39,140;  average,  621. 

. 12  bulls  “  11,045  ;  average,  920. 

J.  R.  Shelby . 78  cows  “  29,235;  average,  375. 

. 12  bulls  “  1,440  ;  average,  120. 


The  herd  of  Chas.  Lowder  was  sold  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Plainfield,  Ind.,  for  very  low  prices. 

46  cows  brought  $7,700  ;  average,  $171. 

19  bulls  “  2,045  ;  average,  $107. 

General  S.  Meredith  &  Sons’  sale  was  held  at  Cambridge 
City,  Ind.,  and  very  good  prices  were  obtained ;  over  2,000 
persons  were  present. 

42  cows  sold  for  $41,140  ;  average,  $980. 

11  bulls  “  “  2,835;  average,  257. 

Two  cows,  Mazurkas,  were  bought  by  an  English  breeder 
for  $5,600.  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  has  sold 
at  private  sale  to  go  to  England,  two  cows  of  the  Duchess 
family  for  $35,000,  and  one  Duke  bull  for  $12,000. 

Patent  Machines. — “  J.  T.,”  La  Crescent, 
Minn.  No  person  may  lawfully  make  any  patented  im¬ 
plement  even  for  his  own  use,  without  a  license  from 
the  owner  of  the  patent. 

— -  - 

"Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

No  Pat  Required.— “  C.  A.  D.,”  of  Mass.,  asks  me 
several  questions,  and  says :  “  please  answer  and  send 
price  for  your  trouble.”— The  Agricultunst  pays  me  for 
my  trouble  in  answering  these  questions,  and  “  C.  A.  D.” 
pays  the  Agriculturist  when  he  subscribes  for  the  paper. 
But  to  the  questions :  The  first  is  in  regard  to 

Hens  in  the  Orchard.—”  I  have  got  two  orchards, 
half  an  acre  each,  trees  15  to  20  years  old.  Keep  300 
hens.  Would  you  fence  in  the  orchards  and  keep  the 
grass  out,  and  let  the  hens  run  in  them  If  this  was  a 
convenient  arrangement  I  should  certainly  do  so.  But  I 
should  not  do  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
land.  The  food  you  furnish  the  hens  will  enrich  the 
land  just  as  much  as  if  it  was  fed  to  sheep  or  swine— and 
no  more.  The  insects  which  the  hens  catch  on  the  wing 
would  be  so  much  gain,  and  if  the  hens  pick  up  worms 
which  would  otherwise  leave  the  orchard,  that  is  a  gain 
also.  Otherwise  I  think  the  hens  are  no  better  manure- 
makers  than  cows,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine. 

Manure  from  a  Slaughter-House.— “  C.  A.  D.” 
lives  five  miles  from  a  slaughter-house  “  where  they  kill 
hogs  and  make  some  very  good  manure.  They  take  the 
offal  and  the  heads,  and  cook  them  for  the  oil,  and  what 
is  left  they  sell  for  $6  per  cord.  If  you  were  going  to 
use  it,  would  you  work  it  up  with  vitriol  I  think  not. 

I  should  draw  out  my  barnyard  manure  in  the  winter  to 
the  field  where  I  intended  to  use  it,  and  draw  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  manure  at  the  same  time,  and  put  them  togeth¬ 
er  in  a  pile.  Make  the  pile  7  or  8  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
high,  being  careful  to  build  up  the  sides  straight,  so  that 
the  heap  shall  be  nearly  or  quite  as  wide  at  top  as  at  the 
bottom.  Tf  possible  finish  the  heap  up  to  the  desired 
bight  every  day.  and  not  spread  it  over  a  long  heap  where 
it  will  be  likely  to  freeze  before  morning.  The  slaugh¬ 
ter-house  manure  will  greatly  favor  fermentation,  and 
you  can  use  it  in  this  way  to  great  advantage.  Turn  the 
heap  when  necessary.  The  soil  below  the  heap  will  not 
be  frozen,  and  you  can  dig  up  a  foot  or  so  of  this  soil 
and  mix  it  with  the  manure,  or  put  it  on  top.  I  have 
been  using  several  large  heaps  of  manure  this  spring  for 
root  crops  and  for  potatoes,  which  were  drawn  to  the 
field  last  winter  and  piled— it  was  in  capital  order.  But 
be  sure  and  keep  the  sides  up  straight,  and  not  drawn  in 
like  the  roof  of  a  house.  In  the  latter  case  the  wind  and 
frost  will  go  through  the  narrow  top  and  freeze  it  solid. 


If  well  built  it  will  ferment  slowly  all  winter,  and  be  in 
prime  order  for  use  in  spring. 

“How  would  you  use  the  Blood?” — Add  it  to  the 
heap  of  manure.  It  is  a  rich  fertilizer,  and  will  greatly 
aid  the  fermentation  of  the  manure.  There  is  no  danger 
from  excessive  and  injurious  fermentation  in  the  winter. 
In  fact  the  difficulty  with  cow  manure  is  to  get  it  to  fer¬ 
ment  at  all,  and  to  keep  out  the  frost  from  the  heap. 

More  Grass  and  less  Wheat.— This  is  what  a  young 
farmer  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  wants.  He  has  bought  a 
farm  of  150  acres,  two  miles  from  a  railroad  station  ; 
large  bank-barn  and  other  buildings,  for  $5,000.  The 
land  was  all  limed  12  years  ago.  He  can  buy  lime  at  8 
cents  a  bushel.  The  rotation  previously  adopted  on  the 
farm  was,  1st.,  corn  on  two  or  three  year-old  clover  sod. 
2d.,  oats.  3d.,  wheat.  4th.,  wheat  again.  5th.,  clover. 
Average  yield,  wheat  10  to  12  bushels,  oats  20  bushels, 
corn  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre. — This  will  not  do  at  all. 
There  is  no  profit  in  such  farming.  Lime  and  clover 
must  be  the  basis  of  improvement.  Give  up  the  second 
wheat  crop.  If  the  land  is  foul,  I  should  try  how  it 
would  answer  to  “fall-fallow”  a  clover  sod  and  sow  it 
to  oats  the  next  spring,  and  seed  down  with  clover.  Bar¬ 
ley  would  be  better  than  oats,  and  with  lime  so  cheap,  it 
would  seem  not  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  barley  on  a 
fall-fallowed  clover  sod  dressed  with  100  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre.  Such  treatment  ought  to  give  40  bushels  bar¬ 
ley  per  acre,  and  a  grand  crop  of  clover  afterwards.  A 
clover  sod,  pastured  until  June,  or  July,  might  be  broken 
np,  and  the  surface  soil  thoroughly  worked  afterward 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  with  a  cultivator  and  harrow. 
Then  lime  it  and  sow  wheat,  and  seed  down  with  timothy 
in  the  fall,  and  clover  in  the  spring.  If  the  land  is 
thoroughly  worked  and  limed,  I  should  not  only  expect 
a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  but  a  good  crop  of  clover  after¬ 
wards.  Clover  sometimes  fails  on  clover  sod,  but  it  is 
generally  because  the  land  is  not  well  worked.  By  rais¬ 
ing  more  grass  or  clover,  you  can  keep  more  stock,  and 
if  you  get  good  stock,  you  can  afford  to  buy  bran  and 
oilcake,  and  thus  make  rich  manure,  and  then  you  are 
through  with  your  difficulties. 

Clover  for  Hogs. — “T.  A.,”  Hawk  Point,  Mo., 
writes :  “I  have  six  acres  of  clover  and  six  acres  of  oats. 
Will  this  keep  30  pigs,  which  are  intended  for  fall  mar¬ 
ket?” — I  suppose  Mr.  A.  intends  to  let  the  pigs  pasture 
on  the  oats  as  well  as  on  the  clover.  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  oats  as  a  pasture  for  pigs.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  30  pigs  to  the  6  acres  of 
clover,  and  feed  them  corn  in  addition.  The  corn  should 
be  fed  regularly,  say  morning  and  night — and  always  at 
the  same  hours.  If  fed  irregularly,  the  pigs  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  it  all  the  time,  and  will  not  eat  much  clover. '  If 
you  feed  the  corn  in  the  ear,  I  would  take  it  to  different 
parts  of  the  field,  and  not  feed  every  day  in  the  same 
place.  The  corn  would  be  better,  I  think,  if  shelled  and 
soaked  in  water  for  24  hours  before  feeding. 

Sending  Stock  by  Express.— “D.  S.,”  Ind.  The 
express  companies  charge  more  for  carrying  live  stock 
than  for  ordinary  merchandize.  For  a  box  of  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  100  lbs.,  they  charge  double  the  regular 
rates  ;  for  a  box  weighing  over  100  lbs.,  one  and  a  half 
the  regular  rates.  Thus  from  Rochester  to  Indianapolis, 
the  regular  rate  is  $3  per  100  lbs.  For  a  pair  of  2-months 
pigs,  weighing,  with  the  box,  85  lbs.,  the  charges  would 
be  $5.10.  For  a  trio  of  pigs  weighing  115  lbs.,  the  ex¬ 
press  charges  would  be  $5.17.  Sliced  mangels  make  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  them  on  the  journey,  as  they  furnish 
both  food  and  water.  I  have  shipped  several  hundred  to 
different  parts  of  the  country — some  to  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  etc.,  and  never  lost  a  pig  on  the 
journey.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  express  com¬ 
panies,  except  that  they  charge  more  for  stock  than  for 
dry  goods.  For  a  year  or  more  the  American  Express 
Co.  carried  my  stock  at  the  same  rates  as  ordinary  mer¬ 
chandize,  but  the  U.  S.  Co.  objected  to  their  doing  so,  as 
being  contrary  to  an  agreement  between  the  two  compa¬ 
nies.  Both  companies  now  charge  alike,  there  being  no 
competition ;  but  they  take  excellent  care  of  the  stock, 
and  carry  them  through  on  their  fastest  trains.  The 
stock  often  reaches  its  destination  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  a  letter  mailed  at,  the  same  time.  On  the  whole  we 
have  not  much  to  complain  of. 

Map  of  a  Farm.— John  Landreth.  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
in  answer  to  some  questions  of  mine  in  regard  to  his 
farming  operations,  sends  me  a  printed  map  of  his  farm. 

It  is  a  capital  thing  to  have.  The  fields  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  are  noted  on  the  map,  with  » 
the  nnmbei  of  acres. 

Getting  out  Stones.— Mr.  L.  is  trying,  like  myself, 
to  free  his  land  from  stones.  He  draws  them  four  miles 
to  the  harbor  at  Manitowoc,  getting  pay  for  them,  and 
drawing  back  a  loa^l  of  manure.  This  is  a  good  thing  to 
do,  too.  Mr.  L.  tolls  me  of  a  plan  which  I  shall  try  to 
get  adopted  on  my  own  farm.  He  says:  “In  plowing 
last  fall  we  strapped  on  each  plow  handle  pieces  of  shin¬ 
gles  two  inches  wide,  and  whore  a  stone  was  struck,  and 
could  not  be  moved  by  the  plow,  a  shingle  was  stuck  in, 


marking  the  spot,  and  a  man  with  spade  and  har  follow¬ 
ed  at  intervals  and  brought  them  to  light.  In  this  way 
our  land  to-day  is  clean,  and  not  a  stone  or  stump  to  be 
seen  on  110  acres  of  last  fall’s  plowing,  and  our  gang- 
plow,  drill,  and  other  labor-saving  implements  can  be 
safely  used.” 

Rolling  Coulter  Plow. — Mr.  L.  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  large-rolling  Coulter  Plow,  and  also  of  Crossley’s 
Gang  Plow.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  either,  but  have 
never  yet  had  a  Gang  Plow  that  was  satisfactory.  I 
have  one  which  does  not  draw  true,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  last  plow  takes  a  very  narrow  furrow.  It  is  made  of 
cast-iron,  and  there  is  no  way  to  change  the  line  of  draft. 

Growing  Ruta-Bagas.— “  A.  F.  G.,”  Barry  Co.,  Mich., 
has  eight  acres  of  laud,  two  of  which  are  occupied  with 
the  house  and  gardens.  Of  the  other  six  acres,  one  acre 
is  good  strong  land,  and  the  rest  sand  aud  gravelly  clay. 
He  finds  ruta-bagas  and  onions  his  best  paying  crops, 
and  he  wants  me  to  tell  him  how  to  mauage  to  grow 
ruta-bagas.  Last  year  he  sowed  three  acres  and  kept  the 
land  clean,  but  owing  to  the  drouth  had  only  100  bushels 
per  acre.  He  can  buy  50  loads  of  manure  in  town,  and 
keeps  one  horse  and  one  cow. — Onions  will  do  well  every 
year  on  tiie  same  land,  provided  it  is  well  manured  and 
kept  clean.  But  ruta-bagas  do  better  in  rotation  with 
other  crops.  Still,  they  can  be  grown  year  after  year. 
In  such  a  case,  I  should  plow  the  land  in  the  fail  after 
the  turnips  were  off,  and  draw  out  the  manure  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  pile  it  in  the  field,  and  to  each  load  or  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure  add  100  lbs.  of  bone-dust  scattered  on,  or  slaughter¬ 
house  manure,  or,  instead  of  this,  sow  300  lbs.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  drills  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed.  If  you  must  confine  yourself  to  these  two  crops, 
onions  and  turnips,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  the 
land  very  rich  for  onions  with  well-rotted  manure,  and 
then  sow  turnips  on  this  land  the  next  spring,  using  300 
His.  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre— and  if  possible  drill 
it  in  with  the  seed.  The  superphosphate  will  give  the 
young  plants  a  rapid  start,  and  soon  push  them  out  of 
reach  of  injury  from  the  little  black  beetle.  You  ought 
to  raise  from  S00  to  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  Sow  in  rows 
20  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  to  10  or  12  inches  in  the  row. 


Value  of  Bran  for  Manure.— “A.  B.  F.,”  Colum¬ 
bia,  Conn.,  writes:  “When  speaking  of  bran  in  ‘  Walks 
and  Talks,’  what  quality  do  you  mean  ?  We  have  in  our 
markets  a  very  coarse  quality  called  ‘  shorts  ’  ;  a  very  fine 
grade  called  1  white  middlings,’  which  is  nearly  or  quite 
as  heavy  as  corn-meal,  and  costs  the  same.  Then  there 
are  intermediate  grades,  differing  in  fineness  and  price. 
There  is  one  grade  which  looks  like  shorts,  ground  over 
and  made  fine.  [This  is  precisely  what  it  is.]  What  I 
wisli  to  know  is  which  of  these  grades  you  mean  when 
you  say  bran  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  manure  made 
from  different  kinds  of  food?” — Mr.  Lawes  gives  the 
composition  and  value  of  these  different  grades  of  wheat- 
bran  as  follows : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  manurial  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  bran. 
The  wheat  itself  is  only  worth  about  half  as  much  for 
manure  as  the  bran,  and  wheat  flour  would  be  still  less 
valuable.  Wheat  has  been  so  low  the  past  winter,  and 
coarse  grains  and  bran  so  high,  that  the  millers  have  been 
making  “white  middlings”  with  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  flour  in  them.  These  would  not  he  as  valu¬ 
able  for  manure  as  the  ordinary  shorts,  canaille,  shipstuff, 
and  other  grades  of  bran.  As  a  rule,  the  feeds  best  for 
manure  are  not  the  most  nutritious— at  least  I  think  so. 
Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that  bran  is  more 
nutritious  than  flour,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is, 
however,  far  better  for  manure.  *  *  *  “  When  speaking 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  do  you  mean  that  which  is  decorti¬ 
cated,  or  that  which  contains  ail  the  hulls  ?  ” — I  mean  the 
former,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  manure  from  a  ton 
of  cotton-seed  itself,  after  being  ground  and  sifted,  is 
worth  $13.25;  that  from  undecort.icated  cotton-seed  cako 
$15  75.  In  grinding  cotton-seed  and  sifting  it  for  food,  S 
per  cent  of  husk  was  removed.  Mr.  Lawes  found  it  a 
rich  and  valuable  food  for  stieep,  in  connection  with 
fodder,  etc.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  have  included 
some  other  common  foods  in  the  table  above. 
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Nixing  Earth  witlt  Manure.— “J. 

R.  L.,”  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.  By  mixing  earth  with  manure, 
it  will  certainly  be  kept  from  over-heating  or  dry-rotting. 
But  the  same  effect  may  be  procured  by  turning  the 
manure  over  when  i$  becomes  hot  two  or  three  times. 
This  is  not  so  much  labor  as  carting  earth  to  the  heap 
and  then  carting  it  back  with  the  manure  to  the  field. 

How  to  Feed  Breeding  Sows.  — 

“  Mr.  F.  B.,”  Gallipolis,  O.,  writes:  “I  have  a  fine  two- 
year-old  imported  sow.  She  is  in  pig  by  an  imported 
boar.  I  paid  $90  for  her,  and  wish  to  raise  good  pigs. 
The  sow  is  as  “  thin  as  a  rail,”  and  I  want  to  ask  your 
opinion,  whether  it  will  hurt  her  to  make  her  pretty  fat. 
If  she  is  as  poor  when  she  farrows,  as  she  is  now,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  suck.”— Our  own  rule  is  to  keep  breed¬ 
ing  sows  in  good,  thrifty  condition,  but  not  too  fat. 
When  in  pig  the  sows  should  have  as  much  exercise  as 
possible,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  much  food  as  they  will 
eat.  If  the  sow  is  fat,  give  her  a  stomach  full  of  food 
once  a  day,  but  let  the  food  be  of  a  bulky  and  innutritions 
kind,  such  as  turnips,  grass,  bran,  brewers’  grains,  and 
slops  from  the  house.  A  sow  not  so  fat  might  be  fed  the 
same  food  twice  a  day.  If  the  sows  are  not  in  good, 
thrifty  condition,  give  fine  middlings  instead  of  bran— all 
they  will  eat.  If  very  thin,  feed  still  richer  food,  such  as 
skim-milk,  fine  middlings,  and  say  half  a  pint  of  corn 
meal  or  oil-cake  meal  per  day.  Cook  and  feed  in  the 
form  of  warm  slops,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  a 
general  rule,  well-bred  sows  have  a  tendency  to  store  up 
fat,  rather  than  to  produce  milk.  We  do  not  think  starv¬ 
ing  them  will  make  them  any  more  likely  to  give  milk. 
A  highly  refined,  thoroughbred,  sow  can  not  stand  as 
great  a  tax  on  her  strength  and  constitution,  as  a  coarser 
and  less  refined  sow.  Her  strength,  or  force,  has  been 
diverted  from  the  natural  tendency  to  propagate  the 
species,  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat.  If 
such  a  sow  is  as  thin  as  the  one  described  by  F.  B.,  it  is 
probable  that  she  was  allowed  to  breed  too  early,  or  too 
rapidly.  It  would  be  well,  in  such  a  case,  to  let  her  have 
a  litter  only  once  a  year.  Feed  her  moderately  well,  and 
let  her  husband  her  strength. 

Corn  f’oi*  Soiling'. — “  L.  S.  A.,”  Decatur, 
Ill.  Corn  stalks  will  not  sprout  from  the  roots  if  cut 
when  they  are  mature,  but  if  late  planted  corn  is  cut  when 
partly  grown,  it  will  sprout  or  sucker.  Sprouts  are  not 
worth  depending  on  for  a  soiling  crop,  as  there  are  sever¬ 
al  things  that  may  be  brought  in  at  that  season.  Corn 
fodder  ought  to  be  cut  when  it  is  in  tassel  or  blossom, 
and  as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  Other  crops, 
such  as  rye  sown  early  and  pastured,  for  instance,  should 
be  ready  to  follow  the  corn,  or  a  succession  of  corn 
plantings  which  will  last  until  frost  arrives,  when  turnips 
or  beets  ought  to  be  ready. 

Xo  Make  a  Compost  Heap.- “H. 

B.,”  Chicago,  Ill.  There  is  no  need  to  dig  a  trench  or 
plank  up  a  space  for  a  compost  heap,  nor  to  cover  it  with 
a  roof.  Such  a  heap  needs  all  the  rain  that  falls  upon  it, 
to  provide  sufficient  moisture  for  its  decomposition. 
Cemented  barn  cellars  for  manure,  are  useful  under  some 
circumstances,  but  there  are  many  objections  to  them. 

I>ry  Climates.  —  “  J.  H.  E.,”  Toronto, 
Canada.  The  dryest  climates  of  the  United  States  are 
found  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California.  Of  these  places 
probably  the  most  preferable  is  Colorado.  There  are 
several  successful  colonies,  established  originally  on  the 
cooperative  plan,  but  now  self-dependent,  which  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  new-comers.  The  industries  followed  are 
mainly  farming,  gardening,  and  stock-raising.  Greeley 
and  Fort  Collins  are  two  of  these  established  enterprises, 
where  persons,  seeking  a  dry  climate  for  their  health, 
would  find  cheap  homes  and  congenial  associations.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  there  is  wholly  by  irrigation. 

Xlie  Cheapest  Fence.  —  “F.  A.  8.,” 

Montgomery,  Ala.  The  cheapest  fence  is  the  most  per¬ 
manent  one.  A  post  and  board  fence,  or  post  and  rails, 
mortised  together,  made  of  chestnut  or  cedar  posts,  and 
chestnnt  rails  or  boards,  will  last  40  years.  We  know  of 
several  fences,  now  good,  that  are  as  old  as  that.  But 
the  posts  should  be  charred  at  the  bottom,  well  seasoned, 
and  the  post-holes  should  be  filled  with  stones,  instead 
of  earth.  The  fence  also  should  be  capped  with  a  board 
laid  sloping,  to  shed  rain. 

Windmills  for  Irrigation. — We  are 

asked  the  following  questions :  “  How  much  power  is  a 
19-foot  windmill  supposed  to  have  in  an  ordinary  wind  1  ” 
( Am .  About  one  horse-power).  “  How  much  power 
would  be  required  to  force  water  through  a  1*4  inch  pipe, 
into  a  reservoir  fifty  feet  from  the  windmill,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  above  ’he  water  in  the  well  ?  ”  (Ans.  Consider¬ 
able  water  would  doubtless  be  forced  by  a  6-fooi  mill; 
an  8-foot  mill  would  supply  50  head  of  cattle  ;  a  10  or  12- 
foct  mill  would  furnish  a  very  large  amount).  “  In  water¬ 


ing  strawberries,  etc.,  with  a  reservoir  and  pipes,  what 
size  of  hose  is  generally  used  ?  ”  (Ans.  Three-quarter 
inch  or  1-inch).  “  How  much  land  can  a  man  water  in 
ten  hours,  and  give  the  ground  a  good  soaking— say  X 
inch  of  water  all  over  it?”  This  last  question  is  not 
easy  to  answer  with  accuracy.  To  cover  an  acre  of  land 
half  an  inch  deep,  would  require  about  12,500  gallons. 
With  a  cylinder  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of  6 
inches,  the  pump  making  60  strokes  per  minute,  there 
would  be  delivered  about  11  gallons  per  minute,  or  about 
15,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  would  be  fair  to 
suppose  that  such  a  pump,  driven  by  a  12-foot  mill,  in  a 
reasonably  well  exposed  situation,  would  average  twelve 
hours  per  day  in  work,  giving  7,500  gallons,  or  enough 
for  rather  more  than  half  an  acre  of  land.  If  the  irriga¬ 
tion  is  to  be  carried  on  60  extensively  as  this,  that  is, 
with  such  a  considerable  flow  of  water,  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  better  to  adopt  a  regular  system  of  grades, 
allowing  the  water  to  overflow  the  land  from  ditches,  as 
is  done  in  all  regular  irrigation  works.  It  would,  in  this 
case,  be  necessary  only  to  have  a  large  storage  capacity 
for  water,  and  this  need  not  be  elevated  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  land  to  be  flowed. 

“  Egg  ©ats.” — “  E.  H.  M.,”  Danbury,  Conn. 
The  oats  in  which  eggs  are  packed,  are  generally  dam¬ 
aged  by  rotten  eggs,  broken  in  the  barrel,  or  are  light, 
inferior  oats,  chosen  for  this  purpose.  They  are  not 
proper  feed  for  horses,  and  are  generally  used  for  poultry 
or  pigs.  On  account  of  their  inferiority  they  are  sold  at 
a  low  price. 

Xo  decompose  Tasnicrs’  Waste. — 

“  A.  R.,”  Warren  Co.,  Pa.  Hair  and  fleshings  from  a 
tannery  should  not  be  spread  upon  a  meadow  when  fresh. 
They  dry  up  without  decaying,  and  will  be  raked  up  with 
the  hay.  The  hair  is  difficult  to  rot  in  any  way.  If  the 
waste  is  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  the  heap  turned 
over  occasionally,  all  but  the  hair  will  be  decomposed  in 
a  few  months,  but  that  will  remain  a  great  while.  We 
have  found  the  best  method  of  using  this  waste,  to  spread 
it  upon  the  sod  to  be  plowed  for  corn,  or  upon  the  oat- 
stubble  to  be  plowed  for  wheat.  We  have  seen  it  spread 
upon  a  meadow  in  the  fall,  and  after  exposure  to  the 
rains  for  half  a  year,  there  was  scarcely  any  of  it  to  be 
seen  on  the  ground. 

Xo  Decompose  Siraxv. — “  J.  8.  H.”  If 

a  bushel  or  two  of  quicklime  is  put  into  a  straw  stack,  it 
may,  as  soon  as  it  gets  wet,  set  fire  to  and  destroy  the 
stack.  This  is  probably  not  the  sort  of  decomposition 
you  want.  To  reduce  the  straw  to  manure  by  means  of 
lime,  it  should  be  scattered  until  thoroughly  wetted,  and 
then  heaped  up  with  about  ten  bushels  of  dry  slacked 
lime  to  the  ton  of  straw,  well  intermixed.  The  heap 
should  be  exposed  to  the  rain,  as  moisture  is  needed  to 
assist  the  rotting,  and  considerable  heat  is  evolved. 

Xrealirag  a  Fistula. — “L.  H.  T.,”  Buck- 
land,  Mass.  A  fistula  canuot  be  cured  by  medicine  given 
internally.  It  requires  mechanical  treatment.  The 
"pipe”  must  be  destroyed  by  injections  of  mineral 
acids,  and  the  sore  then  carefully  healed  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  would  be  best  to  apply  to  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  not  use  a  hot  iron,  which  might  do  mischief.  To 
breed  a  mare  at  two  years  of  age  is  too  early— she  should 
be  fully  grown. 

Uniform  S.  S.  Eessons — Origin. — 

A  series  of  Sunday  School  Lessons  is  nowin  use  through¬ 
out  this  whole  country,  and  largely  in  Europe,  each  de¬ 
nomination  giving  its  own  accompanying  notes  and  ex¬ 
planations.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea  that  on  every  Sunday 
millions  of  children  are  all  studying  the  same  Bible  les¬ 
son.  The  N.  Y.  Independent  quotes  with  endorsement 
this  from  the  Presbyterian:  “....Without  doubt  this 
Uniform  Lesson  movement  has  done  more  to  stimulate 
Bible  study  in  school  and  at  home  than  any  one  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Sunday  School  or  perhaps  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church.” _ In  1849  Mr.  Orange  Judd  pre¬ 

pared  a  series  of  Sunday  School  Lessons,  and  placed  them 
against  the  church  wall  near  the  pulpit,  so  that  the 
people  would  all  have  the  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  promi¬ 
nently  before  them.  This  led  to  more  careful  study  of 
the  lessons  at  home.  Following  up  the  idea,  in  1859-60 
he  had  prepared  a  series  of  52  lessons,  entitled  “  Lessons 
for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year ,”  embracing  connectedly  the 
leading  events  in  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts.  These 
were  first  printed  in  the  American  Agriculturist  14  years 
ago  (1861).  They  were  widely  adopted  ;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cards  containing  them  were  printed  for 
distribution,  and  many  religious  journals  copied  them. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  Uniform  Lessons. 
Three  other  series,  of  52  lessons  each,  were  afterward 
prepared  by  Mr.  Judd,  and  in  1862  a  Lesson  and  Question 
Book  on  the  first  series  of  Lessons  was  issued,  in  which 
Mr.  Judd  was  largely  assisted  by  Dr.  James  Strong 


S.  T.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Olin.  The  copy-right  was  present¬ 
ed  to  a  Sunday  School  Publishing  House,  and  nearly  a 
million  copies  were  scattered  through  the  country.  The 
first  school  adopting  them  was  that  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
N.  Y.,  Presbyterian  ;  the  second  that  of  Dr.  Porter, 
Brooklyn,  Reform  Dutch,  and  then  they  went  almost 
equally  into  the  schools  of  various  denominations.  As  an 
indication  of  the  religious  but  unsectarian  character  of 
these  books,  Mr.  Judd  received  many  letters  from  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  clergymen 
and  teachers,  all  supposing  him  to  be  a  member  of  their 
individual  organizations.  Three  other  books,  each  en¬ 
titled  “  Lessons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year,”  and  the 
four  embracing  the  whole  Bible,  were  subsequently  is¬ 
sued.  March  14, 1963,  Dr.  Hart,  LL.D.,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  Philadelphia,  wrote ,  “  We  have  just  been 
examining  a  little  book,  prepared  by  Orange  Judd,  New 
York,  called  ‘  Lessons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year,'  and 
have  risen  from  the  examination  with  a  feeling  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  such  a  book  lias  been  made.  We  have  never 
seen  a  Question  Book  containing  so  many  conveniences 
and  advantages,  as  this,  so  many  excellencies,  both  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative.  Mr.  Judd  is  a  life-long  Sabbath  School 
man,  and  this  book  is  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  him¬ 
self  and  some  of  his  friends,  in  trying  to  meet  the  prac¬ 
tical  wants  of  the  Sabbath  School.  Like  all  good  text 
books ,  it  has  grown  out  of  the  actual  necessities  and  expe¬ 
rience  ;  it  is  a  growth  rather  than  a  work.  We  advise  every 

Superintendent  to  send  at  once  for  a  copy.” _ After  the 

general  attention  thus  awakened,  various  new  books 
sprung  up  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  original  works  have 
been  somewhat  overlooked,  though  they  are  still  much 
used.  What  is  said  above  shows  that,  like  many  other 
good  enterprises,  this  “Uniform  Lesson”  movement 
originated  in  and  through  the  American  AgricuUuiist. 

VaJiie  ofDVood  As-lios. — “Old  Subscri¬ 
ber.’^  Wood  ashes  made  at  lime-kilns  and  brick-yards 
are  generally  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  which 
reduces  their  value  proportionately.  As  the  fuel  is 
burned  with  great  heat,  these  ashes  are  less  valuable 
than  those  burned  at  a  lower  temperature.  Unleached 
ashes  are  worth  considerably  more  than  leached  ashes, 
because  the  latter  contain  no  readily  soluble  potash,  in 
which  the  chief  value  of  wood  ashes  consists.  But 
leached  ashes  contain  some  potash,  which  becomes  solu¬ 
ble  in  the  soil  after  a  lapse  of  time,  and  are  thus  of  somt 
value.  They  also  contain  some  phosphoric  acid.  Gen¬ 
erally  leached  ashes  from  the  soap  factories  are  wort! 
one-fourth  the  value  of  unleached  ashes:  those  from  do¬ 
mestic  leach-tubs  are  worth  more  than  that,  possibly  in 
some  cases,  one  half  the  value  of  unleached  ashes. 
When  ashes  can  not  be  procured  for  less  than  25  cents  a 
bushel,  it  will  be  more  economical  toouythe  German 
potash  salts,  (Kianit.) 

An  Impui'e  Well. — “fl  M.  F.,”  North- 

ford,  Ct.  The  fact  that  the  water  in  a  well  changes  its 
character,  becomes  impure  fora  time,  and  then  improves, 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  organic  matter  finds  its  way 
into  the  well.  A  similar  thing  occurs  when  river  water, 
containing  impurities,  is  put  into  large  casks  for  use 
upon  ships  on  long  voyages.  For  a  few  weeks  this  water 
undergoes  a  change,  known  amongst  sailors  as  “  sweeten¬ 
ing,”  in  which  a  very  fetid  odor  is  given  off,  the  impuri¬ 
ties,  after  the  fermentation  is  over,  are  precipitated,  and 
the  water  becomes  sweet  and  pure,  and  remains  so  with¬ 
out  furt.ier  change.  This  alteration  is  probably  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  orj-unic  matter  contained  in  the 
water.  In  your  case,  we  should  suspect  a  leak  from  a 
cesspool  near  by,  or  the  admission  of  surface  water 
without  its  having  been  purified  by  filtration  through 
clean  soil.  There  should  bear  least  30  feet  between  a 
well  and  any  possible  cause  ol  mpw>y.  such  as  a  barn¬ 
yard,  cesspool,  or  kitchen  sii.k. 

ScaI»S>y  Xogsin  I’ouitry.  W.  B.,” 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.  The  cause  of  scabby  legs  in  poul¬ 
try,  is  a  parasitic  insect,  similar  to  the  scab  acarus  of 
the  sheep.  The  remedy  is  similar  to  that  for  seab. 
Wash  the  legs  with  a  solution  of  potash,  until  the  scabs 
are  softened  and  peeled  off,  then  dress  them  with  an 
ointment  of  lard  and  sulphur,  or  wash  them  with  carbolic 
soap  suds. 

Remedy  For  Quarter-Crack. — “  W. 

C.,”  Schultzville,  Pa.  To  cure  a  quarter  crack,  pare 
down  the  edges  of  the  crack  up  to  the  sound  horn  above, 
if  there  is  any,  making  a  a  shaped  cut  into  the  horn  over 
the  termination  of  the  crack.  Rasp  the  horn  over  the 
cut  and  keep  the  crack  dressed  with  clean  tow  dipped 
in  glycerine.  The  hoof  should  be  bound  up  in  a  leather 
shoe  tightly  laced,  to  prevent  the  crack  from  spreading, 
or  an  India  rubber  shoe  used.  As  the  horn  grows 
downward,  the  crack  will  grow  down  also,  if  care  is  used 
and  all  goes  well.  If  there  is  no  sound  horn  above  the 
crack,  but  it  reaches  to  the  coronet,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
tiling  to  cure,  -.nd  a  surgeon  bad  better  be  employed. 
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Latest  Novelty ! ! 


The  Dress  Reform  Corset- 
Waist  and  Skirt-Supporter. 

(Patented  April  6tli,  1ST5.) 

A  long-felt  want  at  last  satisfied.  A 
corset  for  those  who  can  not  wear  cor¬ 
sets.  Suitable  alike  for  children,  miss¬ 
es,  young  and  elderly  ladies.  Says  Dr. 
Sara  E.  Brown,  a  prominent  lady  phy¬ 
sician  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  Dress 
Reform  Committee:  "  1  consider  it  the 
best  compromise  betweet  a  corset  and 
waist  I  have  ever  seen,  having  the  advantages  of  the  former 
without  its  evils."  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  ot  price:  Chil¬ 
dren,  .$1.75;  Misses  and  Ladies,  $2.50.  lu  stating  size,  give 
waist  measure. 

THE  COMBINATION 

Shoulder-Brace  Corset. 

(Patented  Oct.  27th,  1874.)  t 

The  best-fitting  and  most  comfortable 
corset  made.  The  Shoulder-Brace  ex¬ 
pands  the  chest,  supports  the  garments, 
is  easily  adjusted;  and  yet  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  straps  slipping  off.  The 
bosom  form  is  perfectly  soft,  containing 
no  bones  or  wires.  It  is  the  only  corset 
that  can  be  honestly  recommended  alike 
by  physicians, singers, speakers, and  dress¬ 
makers.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  stating  size,  give  (  Satteen,  Col.  and  White,  $1.75. 
waist  measure.  (  Eng.  Jean,  “  “  “  2.50. 

Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  FROST  &  CO.,  Box  1604,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  ALL  SEWING 
MACHINES  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  about  one- 
half  the  usual  rates  by 
ordering  direct. 

Singer’s,  40  cts.  per 
doz  ;  Wheeler  &  Wilson, 
60  cts. ;  Howe’s,  50  cts.; 
Grover  &  Baker,  50  cts. ;  and  others  in  proportion.  Enclose 
the  amount  and  .Needles  will  be  returned  by  first  mail. 
Address  DEFIANCE  NEEDLE  CO  , 

6-38  Broadway,  N.  V* 


jBUYJ.&P.  COATS’  BLACK | 
(THREAD  for  your  MACHINE.' 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

MARKS’  PATENTS,  with  Rubber  Hands  and* 

Feet,  received  GOLD  MEDAL  at  American  In¬ 
stitute  Fair,  1 865,  and  First  Premiums  at  every 
Exhibition  since,  closing  with  Diploma  for 

MAINTAINED  SUPERIORITY  , 

in  1874.  And  above  all,  their  most  earnest  advocates  are  the  thousands 
who  use  them.  V.  8.  Gov’t  Mfr.  Every  disabled  soldier  and  citizen 
using  Artificial  Limbs,  who  are  not  now  familiar  with  our  Patents,  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  send  us  a  clear  statement  of  their  case  ;  they 
will  receive  in  return,  our  large  Pamphlet,  containing  a  history  of, 
and  much  information  concerning  these  world-renowned  Substitutes. 
Also  instructions  to  soldiers  hoio  to  make  their  applications  for  the  new 
issue  of  Gov’t  Limbs,  which  commences  in  July,  this  year-— a//  free. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  575  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  .DRESSING. 

M©  DUST!  NO  SEIDELL  l 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Samples  sent  by  mail  oil  receipt  of  10  cents. 
Manufactured  oiily  by 

15.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

m  KNITTING  MACHINES! 

The  BICKFOliD  AUTOMATIC  FAMILY  KNITTING 
MACHINES  will  knit  anything  ever  knit  by  hand,  infar 
better  style,  and  a  hundredfold  faster.  A  good  operator 
■will  knit  from  20  to  40  pairs  Men’s  Socks  a  day !  These 
machines  are  simple,  durable,  and  cheap.  Every  family 
should  have  one.  General  and  Local  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  For  Circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

BICKFOliD  KNITTING  MACHINE  M’F’G  CO., 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

NORNY’S 

Tasteless  Fruit  Presemi  Porter. 

For  Preserving  all  kinds  of  fruit,  either  with  or  without 
being  air  tight.  This  Powder  lias  been  used  for  the  last  seven 
years  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  perfect  success.  It 
retains  a  finer  flavor  than  any  other  process.  Price,  50  cents 
a  box,  which  preserves  60  pounds  of  dressed  fruit.  Sent  by 
mail,  to  any  address,  with  full  directions.  Usual  discount  to 
the  trade.  ZANE,  NOIINY  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors. 

136  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES. 

Small  Engine  Lathes.  Small  Gear  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hand  Planers  for  Metal,  Ball  Turn¬ 
ing  Machines,  Slide  Rests,  Foot  Scroll 
Saws  for  light  and  heavy  work.  Small 
Power  Scroll  Saws,  Foot  Circular  Saw 
Machines.  The  very  best.  Many  readers 
of  tlrs  paper  have  one  of  them. 
Catalogues  free. 

N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.H. 
Just  the  articles  for  Artisans  or  Amateurs. 

All  the  Best  and  Fastest  selling 
Novelties — Chromos  —  Pens — Pen¬ 
cils— Holders— Stationer}',  &c.,  &c. 
Catalogue  Free.  C’ily  Novelty 
. ia,  Pa. 


NOVELTY! 
DEPOT.  I 


Co.,  Philadelphi: 


AGENTS 

LOOK ! 


Rectangular 

CHURN, 

Without  Gearing,  Floats,  or 
Agitators  of  any  Kind.  Fifty 
per  cent  in  labor  sa\ ed  by  do¬ 
ing  without  them.  Five  sizes 
made.  Fully  endorsed  by 
X.  A.  Willard,  S.  Favill,  Pres. 
Northw’n  Dairymen’s  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  prominent  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere.  Agents 
wanted. 

Circulars  sent  free. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS, 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


SO  LE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons, 


[Send  for  Circular.] 


CONCORD,  N.  H. 


IMPEOYED  BUTTEE  TUBS 

with  removable'  lee 
Chambers,  patented 
Jan ’y  12, 1875.  A  great 
improvement  oh  the 
old  style  with  station¬ 
ary  chambers.  They 
are  made  in  the  most 
durable  manner,  with 

galvanized  iron  or 
rass  hoops,  hinges, 
hasps,  and  fixtures, 
are  neatly  tinned  to 
prevent  rust,  and  for 
shipping  or  market 
use  can  not  fail  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 
Also  Power  Churns,  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Refrigerators,  etc. 
J.  G.  KOEHLER,  Manufacturer  of  Cedar  Ware, 

503  Nortli  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


;{§harp  S'^if  1  elpo. 


PATENT  BREECH-LOADING  RIFLES. 

25  YEARS  OF  USE  AMD  CONSTANT  PROGRESS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORL3). 

Sporting  Rifles,  $30  to  $38.  Crcedmoor  Rifles,  $90  &  $125. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE:. 


SHOT-GUNS,  lUFLLo,  PiSi REVOLVERS, 


I  $12  a  day  made  selling  Scissors  Sharpener  and 
jollier  fresh  Novelties.  Sample  Sharpener 
land  an  Elegant  Box  of  Tinted  Stationery 
I  mailed  for  35  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

I  T.  ,J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Of  any  and  every  kind.  Send  stamp  for  _ 

Catalogue.  Address  Great  Western  Bun 
and  Revolver  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa« 


Garden  Engine  and  File 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
rated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
lanufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


&{Ce!sio*®o  Your  Own  Printing 

.  „li  *  AA  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 
erVlTTf.  >i?  v  etc.  Largersizes  forlargc  work. 
^E^s5sS|"iB"'Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
mmm  trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
WgaiSKjiL.  fulpastiine  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
Printing1  at  printing.  Rend  two  stamps  for  f  i:U 
o  _  catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  JIfrs 
«  ' treSS©®  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


LOVEJOY’S  METALLIC 

WEATHER  HOUSES 

Indicate  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
are  pretty  mantel  ornaments.  The  little 
lady  appears  in  fair  and  the  man  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  never  make 
mistakes.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  address, 
safely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two), 
by  ALVAS  L.  I.OVF.JOY, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
229  Washington  St.  Boston. 
Special  price  to  dealers. 


Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Pest  English  Make. 

Can  he  set  up  with  case— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


B.  E.  LUDLOW,  GENERAL  AGENT. 

AUBURN,  GEAUGA  CO..  OHIO. 


Ludlow  s  improved  Balance  Gate.  Patented  Nov.  21, 1871. 
1000  now  in  use.  Plain  and  durable,  or  ornamental  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Adapiedtofarm,  village,  or citv.  Snowandfrosts 
overcome.  Swings  both  ways.  Always  fastened.  Children 
operate  it.  No  sag.  No  hinges.  Rests  on  stone.  Cheap. 
Practical,  Beautiful.  Tested  four  years.  16  FIRST  CLASS 
PREMIUMS,  including  Northern  Ohio  and  Western  New 
York  fairs.  $5  to  $10  retail.  “  I  never  knew  a  better  gate.” 
Opinions  of  1,000  farmers.  Agents  and  manufacturers 
wanted  in  every  county  in  theUnitedStates.  Enclose  stamp 
for  circular.  Address  as  above. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS.  ' 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  Sir. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

Hartford  Pump  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Mason  C.  Weld, 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

American  Machine  Co., 

430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

A  full  description  of  the  pump  may  he  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1874,  of  the  American  Agr  iculturist. 

“ESTABLISHED  1821.” 

Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Jr.,  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker. 

MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO, 

PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  Newcastle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coated.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters'  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  L;  nip  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &e. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 


STEEL  PENS! 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT&S0NS 


CMpon  Carpet  Stretciier  ail  Tate. 

The  latest  and  best  invention.  Sent  anywhere  free  for 
$1.00.  Great  inducements  t  o  agents.  Address 

CHAMPION  M’F’G  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

T©  MRSEMEM. 

How  to  make  slow  horses  fast,  and  fast  horses  faster.  he 
history  of  all  celebrated  stallions.  The  system  of  breeding 
and  raising  colts  by  the  best  breeders.  How  to  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases  tlie  horse  is  heir  to,  by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  over 
twenty  rears’  practice.  All  mailed  free.  Address 

Box’2,296.  DAVIDSON  &  CO.,  86  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  I 

25,000  Acres.  Fine  locations  in  eastern  Maryland. 
Farms  with  all  grades  of  improvement  and  at  n:i  prices. 

For  sale  by  \VM.  S.  RIDGELY,  Benton,  Md. 

I'enncssce  BLainl  i<>r  Sale. — 

A  663  acres ;  300  cleared;  excellent  brick  buildings ;  well 
wai-ored  ;  in  a  good  community,  in  one  of  the  finest  vallevs 
la  U.  Tenn.  Address  T.  P.  THOMAS,  Knoxville,  Tcnn. 


ZtZ  farms 

M  AH Y  L  AND 


Free  Catalogue ! 

jr.  H.  Wood  &  Co, 

DOVER,  DEL. 
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“CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  ami  HOLDER. 


The  only  Kin?  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  1  00  ; 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  00c.  per  100  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK.  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


Essex  Pigs. 

The  Essex  is  a  thoroughly  established  breed,  good  size, 
small  hone,  and  light  offal;  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle, 
fat  rapidly,  and  mature  early.  It  is  the  largest  of  tlie  small 
breeds.  I.ard  very  white  and  solid,  flesh  Arm,  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  Sows  with  pig,  for  sale  ;  also  pigs  suitable 
for  exhibition  at  the  Fairs. 

Choice  young  pigs  now  ready  to  ship.  Prices  at  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  as  follows ;  Boar  $20 ;  Boar  and  Sow  $40 ;  Boar 
and  two  Sows  $55.  -Orders  respectfully  solicited.  1  take 
great  care  in  selecting  pigs  not  akin,  and  well  suited  for 
starting  a  new  herd.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  the 
money.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  tlie  pigs.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  buy, 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK  of 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

Imported  from  tlie  best  breeders  in  England.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  thoroughly  acclimated,  good  constitution,  good 
form,  good  wool ;  very  quiet,  mature  early,  fat  rapidly, 
pedigree  perfect.  Choice  yearling  and  two-year-old  rams 
for  sale  ;  also  ram  and  ewe  lambs  of  remarkable  size  and 
Tigor.  A  few  ewes,  prize  winners,  that  have  proved  to  be 
good  breeders,  will  also  be  sold.  For  further  information 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen'and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen.  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep  ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

WM.  S.  TILTON,  of  Togus,  Maine, 

breeds  and  has  for  sale  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Cots¬ 
wold  Rams,  Berkshire  and  Poland-Cldna  Swine,  and  Trot¬ 
ting  Colts  of  Mambrino,  Hampletonian  and  Knox  blood. 
Will  deliver  stock  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Baltimore.  In 
1874  Mr.  Tilton  was  awarded  eighteen  prizes  at  the  Maine 
State  and  New  England  Fairs. 

J’VF.  91  mat  BSeynoIds,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 
3  Farm,"  Frankfort,  Ky.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Percheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 

JOiestosi  N9oj*rit«s,  NS.BK,  “  Fernbank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons ,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshire s.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

MW.  EJ>  mill  :i  ua.  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill., 

•  30  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Nor¬ 
man  Horses.  Have  imp.  45  during  1873— *74.  Terms  reason¬ 
able,  time  given. 

Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  thejmrest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN, Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,N.Y. 


ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

From  stock  imported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England, 
These  pigs  are  good  size;  white  color;  very  light  haired, 
very  prolific,  excellent  nurses,  and  are  ready  latteners. 

Also  Holstein  and  Short  Horn  Cattle. 

Price  List.— Boar  Pig  (8  weeks  old) . $15.00 

Sow  “  “  “  .  1 0.00 

Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin .  20.00 

Ready  for  shipment  July  1st. 

MARLBOROUGH  STOCK  FARM. 
JOSEPH  KNIGHT,  P.  O.  Box  352,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Ohio  Iinpi'OTed  Chester  Hogs  and 
Ulioice  Poultry.  Address 

L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  O. 

1©laolc  ISass  for  stocking  ponds — Pekin 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  02  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  (JLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


NOTICE. 

Dealers  in  Peruvian  Guano,  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  ordered  their  supplies  through  Mr.  R.  Balcazar, 
are  hereby  informed  that  he  is  no  longer  authorized  to  refer 
to  us.  IIOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

Consignees  of  tlie  Peruvian  Guano. 

New  York,  May  24 th,  1875. 

CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


PURE 

[GROUND' 

.BONE  * 


N°l 

Peruvian]! 

GUANO.yi 

WARRANTED 


DOUBLE" 

REFINED] 

lyPOUDRETTL 


H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

58  and  60  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 

Pure  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR. 

The  large  annual  increase  of  the  sales  of  these  Standard 
Fertilizers  is  tlie  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  witli  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  make  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to'give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J3T  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  .reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  wonjrl  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tlie  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 


The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  hooks 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

February  8 th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ’Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  tlie  gardeners  of  tlie  United  States.” 

“  December  9 th,  1874. 

“  Tour  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  tlie  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— tlie  only  sure  guide.” 

“March  23 d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  tlie  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘ Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him." 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists*  Plants. 

By  BETEB  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price ,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  tlie  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  tlie  author’s  “Gardening  lor  rrofit,"  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Kose  and  Tuberose;  Growing  of 
'Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass ;  Tlie  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


Money  in  the  Garden. 


A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PKOFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con- 
necred  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 
“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 
“  IV.  Beans. 

V.  Cabbages. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Kadishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Toma'toes. 


“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  --  --  --  - 


XIV.  Forcing 
Houses. 


■  -  $1.50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Oaitle . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (E.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen's  (It.  Ij.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. 

Allen’s  (B.  L.  i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  . 

Bement's  Babbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Breech-Loader . 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardenin  g  and  Seed-Growing . 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  . 

Crofl”s  Progressive  American  Architecture . 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1‘imo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back  . 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

clotb,  gilt  back.. . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening... . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  . . 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor . 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees . 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . . 

Every  Woman  lipr  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo. 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture .  . 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season _ 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  8vo.  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  8vo.  100  eng’s . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  tor  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . . 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller  s  Stiawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows. . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  . . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation  . 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Profit . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper  . 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard. 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  . 

Johnson’s  Peat  audits  Uses .  . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses.  . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  . 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiuer  . 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Nichols’s  Chemistry  of  the  Fanil  and  Sea . . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer  . .  . 

Percheron  Horse . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) _ _ _ _  paper.. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Qnincv  (Hon.  Josiab)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  . 

Quinn’s  Money  In  the  Garden . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c _ cloth _ 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  . 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.  . 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry  .  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd's  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  Vols  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 . 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 . 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ... 

Wheelers  Rural  Homes . . 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  . 

Window  Gardening . 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 
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Woodward's  Country  Homes . f  l  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  .  12  00 

Woodward’s  Suburnan  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book .  15  00 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youattand  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youattand  Martin  on  Cattle .  l  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  10) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  l  00 

O.  J.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books : 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide . $  1  25 

American  Rowing  Almanac . . .  50 

Applied  Mechanics . 100 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture .  4  00 

Bell's  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  lVol .  12  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

Bogardus’ Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols .  20  00 

Building  Construction . ■, .  1  00 

Burns’s  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’s  Ornamental  Drawing  Book  .  100 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters' and  Builders’ Guide . . .  100 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  .  1  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual  .  .  1  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Animals .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls  .  5  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture .  10  00 

Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture. .  10  00 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.,  Svo.,1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing's  Rural  I' ssays .  3  50 

Downing’s  Selected  Fruits .  2  50 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  6  00 

Downing's  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Doyle’s  illustrated  Book  of  Poultry.  . .  4  50 

Drawing  for  Brick-Layers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Cabinet  Makers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Carpenters  and  Joiners .  .  1  75 

Drawing  for  Stone  Masons . .  .  1  50 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Dwyer's  Immigrant  Builder .  .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider .  1  75 

Emerson's  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  ,  _  100 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Encyclopaedia .  3  75 

Farmers’ Barn  Book . .  l  50 

Farming  for  Boys .  .  .  150 

Field  Ornithology  .  2  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . .  1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Fret  Sawing  and  Wood  Carving . .  1  50 

Gardner's  Hoiv  to  Paint .  1  00 

Godev’s  Ladies  Receipt  Book .  .  2  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Onions .  paper..  30 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture .  3  00 

Haraztby’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho .  .  1  50 

Henisley’s  Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc, . . .  7  50 

Hobbs's  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  .  ..  150 

Jennings’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  175 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book .  175 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Jersey  Herd  Register— for  1872,  1873,  &  1874.  Each  Vol.  5  Oh 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  (i  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Lewis’ Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Lotli’s  Practical  Stair  Builder  .  10  00 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture .  12  (10 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening .  12  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  oi  Plants .  ...  20  00 

Loudon's  Encycl.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  15  00 

Maine  Bred  Horses  .  1  50 

Marion  Harland’s  Breakfast.  Luncheon,  and  Tea .  1  75 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household _  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  Oil 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Mead’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  3  00 

Meehan’s  Ornamental  Trees .  75 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Miss  Peabody’s  Kindergarten  Guide .  1  25 

Model  Drawing .  1  50 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd  .  .  1  75 

.Murray's  The.  Perfect  Horse .  4  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  .  .  1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion...  .  2  50 

Norris'  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Norris’  American  Angler  .  5  50 

Orange  County  Stud-Book .  1  00 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Packard's  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Vainisher .  15) 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  .  1  50 
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Perkins'  Farmers’  Accountant 

Pliin's  How  to  Use  the  Microscope . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction 

Practical  Perspective . . 

Provost's  Calitornia  Silk  Growers’  Manual... . 

Racing  Rules . .- . 

Randall' .  Practical  Shepherd . .  2  00 

Rand's  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  1  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons  .  .  150 

Rational  Horse-Shoeing . '. .  1  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  7  vols.,  each .  150 

lieemelin's  Wine  Makers'  Manual .  1  25 

Riddell's  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Mechanic's  Geometry .  .  5  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule.  .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much. .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . . .  1  75 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 


Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  i  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  .  75 

Shooting.  Boating,  and  Fishing. . . . \ \  1  25 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  75 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry . ...”  2  QQ 

Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban  Architecture . ”  15  off 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture .  4  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture .  50 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stablc&Field.Am.Ed'w’mo.  2  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  FieldJEng.Ed.,8vo.  3  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . .  250 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading .  1  00 

Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  25 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden .  75 

The  Household  Treasury . . .  1  50 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist  .  2  00 

Todd’s  Apple  CulturiBt . 150 

Tranper’s  Guide .  . .  1  50 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet.) .  1  25 

Vogdes’  Architect's  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Waring’s  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Manual .  3  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry .  3  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  .  1  25 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  25 

Wilbers’  Church  Architecture;  Elegantly  Illustrated..  15  00 
Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  Vols....  18  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2  50 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  .  1  75 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . .  3  75 


HOW  CHOPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Tables  of  Analyses. 
By  Prof.  SAMUEL  \V.  JOHNSON. 

Or  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  ol 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

HOW  CROPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Soil,  as  related 
to  the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants. 

By  Prof.  SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
has  been  published,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
This  volume— the  companion  and  complement  to  the  former 
— has  been  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

PARSONS  GW  THE  HOSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose. 

RBVISED  AND  NEWLY  ELECTROTYPED. 

By  SAMUEL,  B.  PARSONS. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  lias  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  wTork  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Bearing,  Management,  and  Improvement. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  varions 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


MENAGERIE 

i  s 

COMING 

RIGHT  TO 

Your  House! 

^  ( just  as  soon  as  you  send  for  it, 
after  July  Fourth,) 

TO  STAY  WITH  YOU 

One,  Two,  Three  Years, 

and  longer,  if  you  don’t  abuse 
the  Animals. 

( They  are  very  strong,  and  will  keep  so,  without  Eal¬ 
ing  anything  either,  if  you  treat  them  fairly.) 

Last  year  everybody  said  that  C.  WI.  Cran- 
d;ill  had  beat  the  world,  when  he  invented  the 
“  Acrobats  ” — and  so  he  did,  and  every  one 
who  has  not  had  them,  must  surely  have  a  box 
of  Acrobats  this  year.— But  now  this  same  C, 
M.  Crandall  has  “  been  and  gone  and  done  it  ” — 
he  has  beat  HIMSELF,  thus  :  He  has  invented 
a  lUeuagerie  of  Aaimals,  much  larger 
than  the  pictures  on  this  page,  and  he  paints 
them  in  many  colors,  and  constructs  them  in  56 
pieces  so  curiously,  that  every  piece  will  easily 
fasten  to  every  other  piece  quite  strongly,  and  thus 
you  can  change,  and  change,  and  change  them 
into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  different  animals 
and  amusing  figures  that  will  produce  endless 
FUN.  If  you  spend  1,000  Itays  over  them, 
you  cannot  make  up  all  the  curious  things  that 
are  in  a  single  menagerie  box  ! 

They  are  Wonderful! 

You  see  on  this  page  only  one  simple  way  to 
join  them,  without  taking  them  to  pieces.  We 
wanted  to  show  you  a  thousand  other  ways,  but 
the  Editors  can’t  give  us  any  more  room  ;  we 
could  fill  every  page  in  the  paper  for  a  whole  year  1 

Well,  we  must  have  a  Supplement,  to 
6how  you  a  few  hundred  samples  of  what  you 
can  make  out  of  one  Menagerie  Box.  We  will 
make  the  pictures  very  small,  20  times  smaller 
than  the  real  animals  in  Crandall’s  Boxes,  so  that 
we  can  get  in  as  many  pictures  as  possible. — Don’t 
fail  to  see  tbe  “  Supplement  ”  sent  with  every  copy 
of  this  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

MORE  FUN ! 

All  the  pieces,  and  whole  figures,  of  Crandall’s 
Acrobats,  fit  all  the  pieces,  and  whole  figures, 
of  this  new  Menagerie,  so  that  all  who  have  th» 
Acrobats  too,  can  combine  them  with  the  Menage¬ 
rie,  and  thus  have  materials  for  Millions  of  dif4 
ferent  amusing  animals,  figures,  ete.,  etc.,  etc. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  «&nd  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Pacililies  to  Club  Organizers* 
Send  for  New  Price-List* 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


(P.  0.  Box  5643.) 


31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 
Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1875. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  witli  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE,  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Euton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  BIGELOW  ENGINE. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  En¬ 
gine  offered  to  the  Public. 

PRICE—  4  Horse-Power.$300.  PRICE  OF  STATIONARY 


“ 

6 

“ 

400. 

ENGINES : 

“ 

7 

“ 

475. 

4  Horse- Power . 

8M  “ 

44 

540. 

6  “  . . 

“ 

12 

** 

725. 

7  to  8%  Horse-Power.. 

..  225. 

41 

15 

“ 

800. 

12  to  15  “  “  ... 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 

H.  B.  BIGELOW  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


4th 


CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE,  just  read y, 
April,  1875,  of  5,000  Choice  Books  at  30  to  50 
per  cent  below  Publishers'  prices. 

Sent  to  any  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 

143  Washington  St.,  opp.  Old  South,  Boston. 


CYCLOPEDIA. 

OP  THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING, 

A  valuable  book  for  the  HOUSEKEEPER, 
FARMER,  MERCHANT  and  MECHANIC. 
Reliable  information  upon  every  subject.  550 
paries  j to y a  1  _ ( let ij. yo .  AGENTS.  WANTED. 


_ „ _  AGENTS  WA?  _ 

LERS’  BIBLE  &  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
llOi  ifc  1104  Sansoni  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 

BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 

FI. AVIA  ;  or,  Loyal  unto  the  End.  A  Tale 
of  the  Church  in  the  Second  Century.  By  Emma  Leslie, 
author  of  “  Glaucia,”  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.  $1.50. 

QIJAWKATITS.  A  Tale  of  the  World  in 
the  Church.  By  Emma  Leslie,  author  of  “  Glaucia,"  “Fla- 
via,”  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.  $1.50. 

ARCTIC  SlEKOI>.  Facts  and  Incidents 

of  Arctic  Explorations.  From  the  Earliest  Voyages  to  the 
Discovery  oi  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  embracing 
Sketches  of  Commercial  and  Religions  Results.  By  i.ev.  Z. 
A.  Mudge.  Four  illustrations,  12mo.  $1.25. 

OI-iATJCIA.  A  Story  of  Athens  in  the  First 
Century.  By  Emma  Leslie,  author  of  “Daybreak  in  Italy," 
“  Constancy's  Household,”  etc.  Three  illustrations.  12mo. 
$1.25. 

TALKS  WITWt  dKT.S.  By  Augusta 

Larned.  i2mo.  $ i .50. 

OII1C  AVB>  SAVHOXHS;  or, 

The  Story  oi  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth  ;  in  which  its  great 
events  are  arrayed  in  their  probable  chronological  order, 
and  bo  set  forth  as  to  make  their  reality  and  meaning  clear 
to  the  understandings,  and  attractive  to  the  imaginations 
and  hearts,  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  GENERA!,  READ¬ 
ERS.  By  Daniel  Wise,  D.D.  Eighty-three  engravings. 
12mo.  $2  01). 

SSHia.aiV/l’S  WIXSB  TBffE 

SILVER  LINING.  By  the  Author  of  “  How  Marjorie 
Watched,"  “Posie,”"  For  Earth  or  Heaven,”  etc.  Two  il¬ 
lustrations.  12mo.  90c. 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS.  Publishers, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 

IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 

FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  8C.  postage.  Send  for  circular.  Agent*  wanted. 

THOMAS  ClWTE.  131  Water  Bt„  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  0.  Box  4049. 


mk  R.  R.  LAND  CO. 

Has  for  sale  1,500,000  Acrks  of  Railroad  Lands  in  the 
Middle  Region  of  Western  Iowa. 

Better  Lands  at  Cheaper  Prices 

Than  can  be  found  elsewhere  within  civilization,  and  located 
on  Railroads  running  to  Chicago,  with  no  change  of  cars. 
No  grasshoppers.  No  ague.  No  Indians.  Average  credit 
price  $5  and  $6  per  acre.  Start  right !  Call  or  send  to  the 
Company’s  office,  92  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  and  obtain 
full  information  and  how  to  reach  the  lands  free.  For  maps 
and  pamphlets,  with  prices  and  terms,  address  Iowa  Rail¬ 
road  Lana  Co.,  Chicago,  or  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

JOHN  B.  CALHOUN,  Land  Commissioner. 


The 


ISOBIO 

Chorus 


Choir. 


By  Dr.  EBEN  TOURJEE. 

A  new  hook  of  sterling  merit,  for  the  use  of  Musical  Socie¬ 
ties,  Conventions,  and  “Chorus  Choirs,”  which  are  now 
becoming  quite  common.  200  pages,  and  about  100  pieces. 

Price.  $-3.00.  Per  Dozen,  $18.00. 

Loreley. 

AN  UNFINISHED  OPERA  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 
GO  cts.  Per  Dozen,  $5.40. 

A  beautiful  fragment,  which,  however,  is  complete  in  itself. 


How  Shall  I  Teach? 

or  HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

A  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  with  a  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ins  mode  of  instruction.  Mucli  sought  for.  38  ets. 


First  Walpurgis  Night. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Cloth,  $1.35.  Boards,  $1.00.  Paper,  80c. 

For  Musical  Societies. 


Curtis  and  Behr’s  New 
Method  for  the  Zither. 

$1.50. 

The  Zither  is  an  instrument  like  a  guitar,  but  much  more 
powerful,  and  well  worth  learning. 

Sold  by  all  music  dealers.  Sent,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B’dway,  New  York. 

Sabbath  School  Books 

FOR  1875. 

GOSPEL  SONGS. 

old  and  new.  for  Revivals,  Praise  Meetings  and  :  ...y- 

Schools.  By  P.  P.  Bliss. 

SONGS  OF  LOVE.  School.  A  very 

choice  collection  of  Sunday-School  Music,  mostly  new,  and  a 
concise  system  for  teaching  children  to  sing.  By  H.R.Palmer. 

GOLDEN  GATE  ■  Sunday-School  Book?. 

It  must  command  an  immense  circulation.  Contains  many 
stirring  songs  for  Revivals,  &c.  By  K.  Shaw. 

EVERY  SABBATH.  SsS.  Z 

Sunday-Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  Family  Circles  and  all 
seasons  of  devotional  interest.  T.  C.  O' Kane. 

Price,  $3.60  per  Dozen,  35  cents  each. 
Specimen  copy  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  BEST  WORK 
.For  Reed,  Cabinet,  or 
Parlor  Organs  is 

GETZE’S 
School  for  the  Parlor  Organ. 
Sent  by  Matt.  Price,  $2.50. 


run  i a 

°m&. 


LEE  &  -WALKER,  Philada. 


ym  pTAHDARa 


“  The  Best  Authority,  Worcester’s  Large 
Dictionary,” — Hon.  Charles  Sumner. 

Worcester’s  Dictionary  has  constantly  lain  on  my  table 
for  dailv  use,  and  Webster’s  reposed  on  my  shelves  for  oc¬ 
casional  consultation.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


■Worcester’s  Dictionaries  for  s:tle  by  all 
Booksellers,  and  by 

BREWER  &.  T8LESTON,  Publishers, 

47  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

AX  A  BARGAIN-The  REAL  ESTATE, 
FIXTURES  and  GOODS  or  a  BOOK  STORE,  establish¬ 
ed  for  years,  in  one  of  the  tnnst  thriving  towns  in  Chester 
County,'  Pennsylvania.  lft>  other  Book  Store  in  the  place. 
Address  BOX  368,  Oxford,  Pa. 


IS 


<>W  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— New  Book,  just  out. 
I  ells  liow  to  make  Chocolate  Cream  Drops,  Bon-bons 
Peppermints,  Lozenges,  Bronchial  Troches,  Cough’ 
Cocoanut  and  all  kinds  of  Candies.  Directions  simple 
everything  easily  made  at  home.  Full  chapters  on 
Flavoring  Extracts  and  Soda  Water  Syrups. 

Price  5U  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

1  ,Cfr¥M  &  co  pul,lishers< 

Hartford,  fount. 


t  I  l L/C  GU  LCUto,  U  V  Illdi 

DUSTIN  GILMAN 


To  Book  Agents. 

A  New  Book— Original  and  Unique: 

TOBACCO:  ITS  CULTURE,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE. 

It  covers  the  whole  subject,  treats  of  the  plant,  and  its 
growth  ;  of  snuff,  cigars,  pipes,  and  of  everything  connected 
with  the  weed.  Of  great  value  and  interest  to  growers, 
dealers,  sellers  and  users  of  tobacco.  Will  outsell  every¬ 
thing.  Finely  illustrated.  Agents  wanted. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Hartford,  Ct.,  and  Chicago. 


WHIP  AND  SPUR. 

By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  $1.25. 

“  All  Col.  Waring’s  horses  are  like  Dr.  John  Brown’s 
dogs-Iiab  and  his  Friends,  for  instance— genuine  and  halt 
human  creatures,  as  real  as  if  the  reader  had  personally  rid¬ 
den  him.”—  T.  W.  Higginson. 

“  His  descriptions  of  army  life  are  very  racy  and  interest¬ 
ing.  The  sketch  upon  ‘  Fox  Hunting  in  England,’  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  in  the  hook,  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  exciting  British  sport.”— Boston  Com.  Bulletin. 

“A  volume  of  delightful  sketches."— F.  Y.  Eve.  Post. 

“  He  has  a  wonderful  affection  for  his  horses,  and  has  de¬ 
voted  a  chapter  to  each  of  three  of  these  pets,  which  no  one 
will  commence  reading  without  finishing,  and  which  few 
will  read  without  a  moistening  of  the  eyes."— Chicago 
Inter-  Ocean. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

The  Speller’s  Yade-Mec  uni. 

WEBSTER’S 

Pocket  Dictionary. 

Abridged  from  Webster’s  Quarto,  illustrated  with  nearly 
TWO  HUNDRED  Engravings.  This  volume  embraces  a 
careful  selection  of  more  .han  18,000  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  words  of  the  language  ;  and  contains  Tables  of 
Money,  Weight  ana  Measure,  Abbreviations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.,  from  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Modern  Languages.  Rules  for  Spelling, 
&c„  &e. ;  making  the  most  complete  and  useful  pocket 
companion  extant.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  and  hound  in  Morocco,  Tucks,  gilt  edges,  $1.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Webster’s  School  Dictionaries, 

138  &  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  isjthe 
most  complete  hook  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It 
gives  correct  measurement  ol  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  ami  round  timber,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

9  3  fl  The  Proceedings  of  the  Flori- 

[  >1  a  da  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 

BH  111  H  H  B  H  K  5  TroN,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in 

H  ||  on  S3  R  0  January  last,  68  pp.  actra  large 

i  Sill  ill  KJ  m  8vo.  Full  of  reliable  informa- 
^  tion  concerning  Florida,  and 

the  cultivation  of  the  Orange,  and  other  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits.  Malied  for  25  cts.  Send  10  cts.  also  for  a  copy 
of  The  Florida  Agriculturist.  Weekly.  $3ayear. 
Address  5VALTON  &  CO.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Please  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

KNGI.ISlf  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  $1 .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $‘2  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— $12.50  per  line. 
Pagenexttn  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  hue. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

(SEiniA^f  F.l>IXIO^-. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

|£F“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

24B  Broadway,  New  Tons. 


[July, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1875.] 


FUN  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

For  little  folks  and  great  folks  ;  for  boys  and  girls,  for  young  men  and  young  wo¬ 
men,  for  fathers  and  mothers,  for  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ;  here  it  is,  fun  for 
all  1  Crandall’s  Great  Show — The  Acrobats.  Have.you  had  a  box  of  them  ?  For 
a  Toy  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  The  central  figure  on  this  sheet 
gives  the  exact  size  of  one  of  these  Acrobats,  when  put  together.  The  small  figures, 
all  about  it,  are  simply  suggestions  of  the  almost  numberless  forms,  that  an  ingenious 
boy  or  girl  may  make  up  with  a  single  box  of  the  Acrobats.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 


central  figure  is  in  seven  different  pieces.  A  box  of  these  Acrobats  contains  four 
bodies,  four  heads,  eight  arms,  eight  legs,  one  flag,  and  six  pieces  of  wood,  or  thirty- 
one  pieces  in  all,  and  yet  from  these  few  elements  you  can  not  only  make  pictures 
similar  to  those  before  yon,  but  many  thousands  of  others.  The  pieces  are  variously 
colored ,  which  can  not  be  shown  in  our  ink  engravings.  Tiiey  are  so  grooved  and 
jointed  and  fitted,  that  they  fasten  strongly  together  in  all  conceivable  positions. 
These  amusing  new  toys  are  for  sale  by  the  toy  dealers  generally.  They  have  delight¬ 
ed  everybody,  young  or  old,  who  has  seen  them.  The  Orange  Judd  Company  are 
selling  them  at  $1  a  box,  at  246  Broadway,  New  York,  or  $1.80,  if  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid. 


[July, 
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The  BEST  PRAIRIE  LANDS  in  IOWA  and  NEBRASKA ! 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

BURLINGTON  &  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAILROAD  CO. 


10 


LOW  PRICES! 

YEARS  CREDIT!  6  PER  CENT  INTEREST! 

NO  PAYMENT  ON  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Read  and  Remember  our  Offers,  open  till  July  1st,  1875. 

Discount  In  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash.  Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  improvements.  Discount  of  20  per 
cent  to  buyers  on  short  credit.  Premium  of  20  per  cent  for  cultivation  of  land.  Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to 
buyers  of  Iowa  land.  Half  fare  by  “Burlington  Route”  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers  of 
Nebraska  land.  Half  tirst-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,’’  to  families  of  buyers.  Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and 
farming  implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the  “  Burlington  Route.” 

ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN  IOWA  AND  SOUTHERN  NEBRASKA! 

FF”  A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming  and  Stock  liaising.  The  SOU.  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated ; 
CLIMATE  warm;  SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low,  EDUCATION  FREE, 

LAND  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of  same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 
J 3T  For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to  or  address 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  B.  &.  M.  R.  R.  R., 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

<0T  Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of 
unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price.  s 


Are  you  going  to  California?  Are  you  going  West,  North, 
or  North-West?  The  shortest,  safest,  quickest,  and  most 
comfortable  Routes  are  owned  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  owns  over  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
best  road  there  is  in  the  country.  Buy  your  tickets  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  for  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Omaha.  Lincoln, 
Council  Bluffs,  Yankton,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Green  Bay,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  and  all  points  west 
or  northwest.  If  you  wish  the  best  traveling  accomoda¬ 
tions,  you  will  buy  your  tickets  by  this  route,  and  will  take 
no  other.  This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Com¬ 
fort,  atul  Safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted,  and  perfect 
track  of  Steel  Rails,  Westinghouse  Air  Brakes,  Miller's  Safe- 
tv  Platform  and  Couplers,  i he  celebrated  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  the  perfect  Telegraph  System  of  Moving 
Trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable 
arrangement  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all 
points  West,  North,  and  North-West,  secures  to  passengers 
all  the  Comforts  in'  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 
PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS  are  run  on  all  trains  of  tins 
road.  No  other  line  runs  these  cars  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  or  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Omaha  our  Sleep¬ 
ers  connect  with  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Take  this 
route  to  reach  the  Lauds  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Bur¬ 
lington  it  Mo.  Itiver  II.  It'.  Co’s  in  Nebraska.  For  Rates  or 
information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents, 
apply  to  W.  II.  STENNETT,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag.,  Chicago. 

MARVIN  HUUHITT,  Gen.  Sup. 

THE 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE, 

Illustrated  from  Experience, 

And  an  Address, 

Containing  suggestions  which  may  be  useful  to  Farmers. 

By  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  TIIE  AUTHOR, 

By  EDWARD  QUINCY. 

By  a  mistaken  notion,  that,  a  considerable  extent  of  land  is 
requisite  to  enable  a  farmer  to  keep  many  head  ol  cattle,  a 
most  wasteful  proportion  of  it  is  sometimes  retained  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pasturage;  and  thus,  compared  with  its  in¬ 
herent  productive  power,  made  useless.  This  little  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  by  many  a  fanner. 
Price,  Post-paid,  -  $1.25 


GEYELIN’S 

POULTRY  BREEDING, 

In  a  Commercial  Point  of  View, 

as  carried  out  by  the  National  Poultry  Company,  (limited), 
Bromley,  Kent. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching,  Rearing  and  Fattening, 
on  entirely  new  and  scientific  principles,  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details,  and  a  notice  of 
the  Poultry  Establishments  in  France. 

By  GEO.  KENNEDY  G  EYE  LIN,  C.  E. 

With  a  Preface  by  Cii  arles  L.  Flint. 

With  Twenty-seven  Illustrations. 
Price,  post-paid,  -  -  -  $1.25 

CHEMISTRY 

OF  THE 

PALM  AND  THE  SEA, 

WITH  OTHER 

Familiar  Chemical  Essays. 

By  .JAMES  R.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

Tlie  aim  in  this  work  has  been  to  present  scientific  facts 
and  principles  in  a  familiar  way,  so  as  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct  those  not  specially  acquainted  with  matters  of  science. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $1.25 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CIDER  MILLS. 

Power  and  Hand  Presses— Small  and 
Large  Grinders,  one  and  two  horse-power. 
Also  Small  Hand  Mills  for  Family  Use. 
Horse  Radisli  Grinders. 

Send  for  circulars. 

MARCUS  I  \  SCI-TEENTCK, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 

THE 

MOLINE  WINDMILL 

For  PUMPING,  GRINDING 
GRAIN.  Etc.,  Etc. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1374. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Rock  Island,  Ill..  Fairs.  1873  and  1874. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Scott.  County,  Iowa,  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
83p*  Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 
manufactured  by 

EDWARDS  &  PERKINS, 

Moline,  Ill. 

G.  Mabie’s  Patent,  July  1st,  1873. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

New  and  Valuable  Work  on  Architecture. 
PROGRESSIVE  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  G.  B.  GROFF,  Architect, 

Author  of  “  Model  Suburban  Architecture,”  and  “  Original 
Designs  for  Front-Entrance  Doors.” 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Mattee,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone 
Stables,  &c. 

EXTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Verandas,  Bay  Windows,  Porches,  Balconies,  main,  deck, 
and  belting  Cornices  for  wood,  iron  and  stone ;  Gable  finish, 
Balconies,  Angle  finish  for  body  of  buildings  and  roofs ; 
Step  Buttresses,  Canopies,  Trusses;  Window  and  Door 
Frames  and  Hoods,  Dormer  Windows,  double  and  single, 
stone  and  iron  Chimney  Caps,  Fences  and  Gates,  Scrolls, 
Urns,  Ornamental  Lattice  Grating,  &c. 

INTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Wainscoting,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Rails,  Mantels,  regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  plain  and  ornamental  finish  ;  Book  Cases ; 
Fancy  Cases  for  stores,  Counters  and  shelving  for  drug  and 
dry  goods  stores. 

Interior  Bank  Finish.  Library  Finish,  Cornices  for  Lam¬ 
brequins;  Street  Doors,  double  and  single,  in  rare  variety; 
Reading  Desks  for  churches;  elaborate  and  beautiful  studies 
for  engraving,  to  be  laid  in  black  and  gilt,  for  the  decoration 
of  rich  hard  wood  work ;  Plaster  Cornices  and  Ceilings,  each 
and  every  feature  thoroughly  illustrated,  given  to  an  intel¬ 
ligible  scale. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $10.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


STANDARD 


Architectural  Books 


CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture  ; 
or,  Homes  for  Every  One.- With  Designs,  • 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost  ;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be 
built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Iffonckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. — Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
in  two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post  paid,  $6.00. 

Ittonckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Join¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 1.800  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Seale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved 
6tyle.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

—1S8  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 

1  Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Ho  uses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid.  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds.  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Fore  ng  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies.  Green  Houses.  Conservatories.  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  inodes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  ISural  Homes. — Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2  00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 
Fences.— Containing  Designs  ami  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture.— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses.  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  oi 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps.  Titles,  Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details.— Contain¬ 
ing  387  Designs  and  !I67  Illustrations  of  the  Various 
Parts  needed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  the  City  and  Country.  Also, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
other  Buildings.  Royal  Quarto.  Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

Jacques’  ITIaniial  of  the  House.— ITow  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Buildings  of 
all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Eakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses,  or 

Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance 
in  these  designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount 
of  space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money,  without,  neglecting  the  exterior 
features  of  each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid.  $6. 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architec¬ 
ture. — Presenting  in  Illust.rat  on  an  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  studies  for  Dwellings,  Bank,  School, 
and  Office  Buildings,  costing  from  one  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  also  Details  of  Frame.  Ex¬ 
terior  and  Interior,  of  all  classes  for  Town  and  Country 
Buildings.  ByG.  B.  Croff.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid. $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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REMINGTON 


The  RE3IINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  l'avor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  ol  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
— noiseless— rapid— durable— with  peufect  lock  stitch. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  l'airs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  tile  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Doublc-Barrellcil  llreecli-Eoatliug  Shot- 
Gun,  snaii  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— airtl  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by, nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Itifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.—  Imp:  i.vcil 
Mowing  Machines,  steel  Plows.  Steel  Hoes.  Ci  lti- 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  i  el¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 


Good  Agents  Wanted.— Send  for  Circulars. 


E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL 

TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  /V;  J.  ;  Natural  History  Editor 
of  Turf. ,  Field,  and  Farm ,  N.  Y. ;  Proprietor  of 
Troutdale  Ponds ,  near  Bloomsbury ,  N.  J. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS: 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I. — History  of  Firii  Culture. 

Chapter  II.— Choosing  a  Location. 

Chapter  III.— Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
Chapter  IV. — Hatching- Houses  and  Apparatus. 
Chapter  V. — Spawning  Races. 

Chapter  VI.— Artificial  Impregnation. 

Chapter  VII. — Incubation. 

Chapter  VIII.— Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

Chapter  IX. — First  Year. 

Chapter  X. — Second  and  Third  Years. 

Chapter  XI. — Transportation. 

Chapter  XII. — Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  tile  rocky  hill  sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out.  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  tlie  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  but  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  of  gardening.— Poston  Oazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Register. 

A  fresh,  lively  work. — N.  Y.  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
value, — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  wliat  Hie  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  Heartily  commend  it.— Providence  Even¬ 
ing  ITess. 

A  chatty,  sensible,  profitable  book.—  Cleveland  Herald. 

The  book  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  the  pleasantest  manner  Imaginable. — Detroit  Daily  Union. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  $1.50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  oi 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use;  with 
simple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of 
motion  and  force  as  applied  on  the  farm. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

237  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  lieat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  lias  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  be  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 

JUT  ST  ISSUED. 

New  and  Valuable  Work  on  Architecture. 
PROGRESSIVE  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  G.  B.  GROFF,  Architect, 

Author  of  “  Model  Suburban  Architecture ,”  and  “  Original 
Designs  for  Front- Entrance  Doors." 

This  work,  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and. Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Siables,  &c. 

EXTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Verandas,  Bay  Windows,  Porches,  Balconies,  main,  deck, 
and  belting  Cornices  for  wood,  iron  and  stone;  Gable  finish, 
Balconies,  Angle  finish  for  body  of  buildings  and  roofs; 
Step  Buttresses,  Canopies,  Trusses;  Window  and  Door 
Frames  and  Hoods,  Dormer  Windows,  double  and  single, 
stone  and  iron  Chimney  Caps,  Fences  and  Gates,  Scrolls, 
Urns,  Ornamental  Lattice  Grating,  &c. 

INTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Wainscoting,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Rails,  Mantels,  regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  plain  and  ornamental  finish  ;  Book  Cases; 
Fancy  Cases  for  stores,  Counters  and  shelving  for  drug  and 
d  ry  goods  stores. 

Interior  Bank  Finish.  Library  Finish,  Cornices  for  Lam¬ 
brequins;  Street  Doors,  double  and  single,  in  rare  variety  ; 
Reading  Desks  for  churches;  elaborate  and  beautiful  studies 
for  engraving,  to  he  laid  in  black  and  gilt,  for  the  decoration 
of  rich  hard  wood  work ;  Plaster  Cornices  and  Ceilings,  each 
and  every  feature  thoroughly  illustrated,  given  to  an  intel¬ 
ligible  scale. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $10.00 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent,  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HANGING  BASKETS-STANDS— BEACKETS-CR0S3ES-SETTEES-CHAIRS. 

Pot  Stands,  our  new  design,  for  ^  gallon  and  1,  2,  and  4  gallon  pots.  Just  tlie  tiling  for  Porticos,  Lawns, 
and  Cemeteries.  VW  ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OP  RED  CEDAR  LAliELS. 

PECK  &  SKILTON,  Westvilie,  Conn. 


Farm  Implements  and  Machinery. 


JOLLY  TIMES 


BEAUTIFUL,  AMUSING,  INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S  ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  he  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  operator. 
Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
eacli  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  he  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [Purchaser  xvill  pay  express  charges. 
Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail.’] 


CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  he  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  X,  $2.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50. 

No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 
No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaia ,  $1.15. 


CRANDALL’S  ILLUMINATED  PIC¬ 
TORIAL  ALPHABET  CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old — an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


CRANDALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

CRANDALLS  EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts. ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

CRANDALL'S  ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 
Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid ,  $1.00. 


N  .it.— If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices ,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 


Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  GrarcLen,  and.  Id o u sell o  1. cL. 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  A.\I>  MOST  XOISLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M A X.”— W ashingion. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Office,  245  BROADWAY. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

Published  also  in  German  at  same  rates  as  in  English. 


(  TERMS  :  *  1 . 5  0  PER  A  NNUM  IN  ADVANCE ; 

j  4-  Copies  for  $5 ;  10  for  $12 ;  20  or  more,  $1  each; 
"j  10  Cents  additional  must  be  sent  with  each  Sub- 
(  seriptiou  for  postage. —  Single  Number,  15  Cents. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  July,  1S75,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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BOBBING  FOR  EELS.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


While  the  skilled  angler  looks  with  contempt 
upon  such  unsportsmanlike  fishing  as  the  catching 
■of  eels,  many  a  boy,  and  man  too,  has  found  in  it 
the  means  of  procuring  an  excellent  breakfast. 
However  repulsive  their  snake-like  form  may  be  to 
some,  none  who  have  ever  tasted  them  will  deny 
that  they  are  good  eating.  Eels  are  caught  in 
“  pots  ”  or  traps,  by  spearing  them  through  the  ice 
and  by  bobbing.  To  make  a  hob,  a  number  of 
large  earthworms  are,  by  means  of  a  large  needle, 
.strung  upon  worsted  or  silk  thread  ;  when  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  are  thus  strung,  they  are  folded  up, 
.making  a  “  hob  ”  or  bunch  like  a  tassel,  as  large  as 


one’s  fist ;  in  the  center  of  the  hob  is  tied  a  small 
lump  of  lead  to  serve  as  a  sinker.  The  bob  is  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  string  five  or  six  feet  long,  which  is 
attached  to  a  rod  of  suitable  length,  and  a  lighted 
lantern  and  basket  complete  the  outfit.  Bobbing 
is  done  at  night ;  having  selected  the  spot  where 
he  intends  fishing,  the  bobber  suspends  the  lantern 
over  the  water  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  casts  in 
his  bob ;  the  eels  are  attracted  by  the  light,  and 
commence  to  feed  on  the  worms.  When  the  bob¬ 
ber  thinks  he  has  a  good  bite,  he  gives  a  violent 
but  skillful  jerk  of  the  rod,  and  lands  the  eels  upon 
the  grass  behind  him.  Bobbing  is  also  practiced 


from  boats,  hut  it  requires  quite  some  skill  to  give 
just  the  proper  jerk  to  drop  the  eels  into  the  boat. 
Eels  are  very  fond  of  birds,  and  the  sportsmen 
often  see  their  game  which  drops  into  the  water 
disappear  before  they  can  reach  it.  A  sporting 
friend  of  ours  states  that  while  shooting  rail  among 
the  reeds  of  the  Delaware  river,  he  frequently  lost 
birds  in  this  manner,  but  he  took  the  hint  and  made 
a  bob  of  a  dead  bird  by  sewing  it  through  and 
through  with  silk,  and  tied  it  the  same  as  a  bob, 
the  result  was  highly  satisfactory  in  the  number  of 
eels  captured.  The  use  of  the  silk  here  as  iu  the 
bob,  is  to  catch  in  the  fine  teeth  of  the  eel. 
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The  gloomy  forebodings  which  were  called  forth 
by  an  unpropitious  -spring,  have  been  fulfilled 
only  in  part.  In  many  places  where  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  was  feared,  an  abundant  harvest 
has  been  gathered.  The  locust  and  the  chinch  bug 
have  happily  failed  to  do  any  serious  damage,  and 
where  last  year  there  was  poverty  and  suffering, 
this  season  there  is  abundance  and  comfort.  So 
the  wheat-fields  which  were  all  but  destroyed  by 
the  winter’s  frosts  revived  under  the  influence  of 
favorable  summer  weather,  and  while  the  crop  is 
short,  yet  it  wrill  doubtless  produce  as  much  in 
money  as  if  it  were  larger.  The  prospects  of  the 
markets  are  not  easy  to  prognosticate.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  but  little  probability  of  any  material 
advance,  while  on  the  other  hand,  farmers  will  not 
submit  to  any  reduction  of  prices,  and  need  not 
force  their  grain  on  an  unfavorable  market. 
However,  business  everywhere  is  gradually  re¬ 
suming  a  healthy  character.  In  this  there  is 
a  good  promise  for  returning  prosperity  to  the 
farmer  who,  now  that  his  year’s  labors  are  nearly 
finished,  may  cheerfully  and  gratefully  take  rest 
and  recreation,  knowing  that  things  are  not  so  bad' 
as  were  expected. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Weeds. — It  is  proper  to  commence  this  chapter  of 
hints  with  weeds.  In  our  walks  over  farms  in 
different  localities,  we  see  weeds  are  everywhere, 
in  the  corn-fields,  amongst  the  potatoes,  in  the  stub¬ 
bles  and  the  young  clover,  and  with  ripe,  or  rapidly 
ripening  seeds.  Some  good  farmers  keep  them  out 
of  their  crops,  but  around  the  fences  and  in  odd 
corners  there  are  thrifty  patches  full  of  seed.  At  a 
gathering  of  fanners  last  month,  some  of  them 
complained  to  us  that  the  weeds  were  ruining  their 
farms.  In  the  very  field  where  we  stood,  a  summer- 
fallow  too  ! — the  weeds  were  in  full  bloom,  and  if 
mowed,  would  have  made  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Ox- 
eye  daisy,  snap-dragon,  wild  radish,  thistles,  rag 
weed,  pig  weed,  amaranths,  and  a  score  of  such 
common,  but  pestiferous  plants,  covered  the  field 
so  that  the  plow  could  not  wholly  bury  them.  When 
this  6ummer-fallow  was  plowed,  the  field  was  seeded 
for  a  whole  lifetime.  Twenty  years’  labor  cannot 
wholly  clear  it,  and  yet  the  man  who  owned  the 


farm  complained  that  the  \yeeds  were  ruining  him. 
There  is  one  remedy  for  weeds,  which  is  thorough¬ 
ly  effective,  and  that  is  cutting  them  wherever- 
found  in  odd  places,  before  they  blossom,  and 
clean  cultivation  in  the  fields. 

Insects. — It  is  the  same  with  insects  as  with  weeds, 
beetles,  bugs,  catterpillars,  and  insects  of  all  sorts 
in  all  their  forms.  There  must  be  constant  warfare 
against  them,  and  they  must  be  killed  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  But  a  fanner  must  keep  his 
eyes  open,  or  he  will  fail  to  6ee  the  enemy  until 
too  late.  The  tent  catterpillars  sometimes  clear 
every  leaf  from  an  orchard  before  the  owner  notices 
their  unsightly  nests  upon  the  trees.  Study  the 
habits  of  these  pests,  and  look  out  for  them.  Search 
the  former  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  them,  and  follow  directions.  Insects 
and  weeds  rob  farmers  of  hull  their  profits,  half 
their  rest,  and  double  their  work.  United  and 
constant  efforts  are  needed  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
after  every  year  of  effort,  the  work  will  be  lighter. 

Thrashing. — Grain  in  the  granary  is  safe  if  the- 
granary  is  a  secure  one.  With  such  a  building  as  was 
described  in  the  Agriculturist  for  June  last,  the 
grain  will  keep  safely  and  without  loss,  until  sold. 
Thrash  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  the  grain  be 
sold  or  not.  Some  think  it  will  pay  to  hold  grain 
another  year.  That  may  be  well  for  those  who  can' 
afford  it,  but  if  one  is  in  debt  and  borrowing  money 
to  hold  grain,  it  is  well  to  think  twice  and  count 
up  the  cost  in  interest.  To  pay  interest  on  a  debt 
and  lose  interest  on  money  in  bank,  or  idle,  (and 
grain  is  money),  is  simply  paying  double  interest.. 

The  oat  stubble  should  be  plowed  as  soon  as  the- 
crop  is  harvested,  so  as  to  start  the  shelled  grain 
into  growth.  No  more  plowing  is  needed.  Keep 
the  surface  cultivated  or  harrowed.  This  will  kill 
thousands  of  weeds  from  newly  dropped  seeds. 
The  pulverizing  cultivator  made  by  Gifford  John¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  a  good  implement  for 
this  purpose,  and  may  be  set  to  cut  one,  two,  or 
three  inches  in  depth,  as  may  be  desired.  It  will 
also  cover  the  seed  handsomely  and  better  than  a 
harrow.  By  keeping  the  surface  mellow,  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  kept  from  becoming  too  dry  and  hard. 

Lime. — If  lime  is  to  be  spread  upon  an  oat  stub¬ 
ble  which  is  to  he  sown  to  wheat  next  month,  and 
clover  in  the  spring,  it  should  not  be  drawn  from 
the  kiln  until  the  ground  is  plowed,  when  it  can  be 
dropped  at  once  on  the  field  in  heaps  of  one  bushel 
two  rods  apart  each  way.  This  will  give  exactly  40- 
bushels  per  acre,  which  is  a  very  fair  dressing.  The 
first  shower  will  slake  the  lime  and  cause  it  to  fall 
into  a  fine  powder,  when  it  may  be  spread  evenly 
in  a  square,  one  rod  each  way  from  the  heap,  with 
a  long-handled  shovel.  This  is  by  far  the  easiest 
way  of  handling  lime. 

Old  Pastures  may  be  renewed  this  month  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  brush,  hushes,  etc.,  a  little  below  the 
surface,  burning  them  and  spreading  the  ashes. 
Then  go  over  the  groand  with  a  heavy  sharp-toothed 
harrow,  and  tear  up  the  surface,  spread  some  lime 
and  top-dress  with  the  scrapings  of  the  stables  and 
yards,  sow  some  fresh  seed  and  roll.  A  mixture  of 
six  pounds  of  timothy,  four  pounds  of  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  and  four  pounds  each  of  red  and  white 
clover,  may  he  used. 

Stacks  of  grain  or  hay  should  be  well  topped  off 
or  thatched,  the  fodder  saved  will  pay  the  cost. 

Root  Crops  will  need  thinning  severely.  Every 
supernumerary  plant  is  really  a  weed,  and  should  be 
pulled  out  with  other  weeds.  Twelve  inches  apart 
is  near  enough  for  ruta  bagas  and  turuips. 

Fall  Plowing. — Clover  sod  for  wheat  should  be 
turned  perfectly  flat  and  rolled  to  compact  the  sod. 
Six  inches  is  deep  enough  for  the  plowing.  Either- 
a  Shares’  or  a  Nishwitz  harrow  is  a  good  implement 
to  work  the  surface  before  the  seed  is  drilled  in. 
The  sod  should  not  be  cross-plowed,  but  the  soil 
worked  fine  with  the  cultivator  or  harrow. 

White  Turnips  will  make  a  good  crop  on  an  oat- 
stubble  if  sown  early  this  month  ;  200  lbs.  of  guano- 
per  acre  will  make  a  good  and  active  fertilizer  for 
these  roots.  To  get  an  even  crop,  halve  both  the 
seed  and  manure,  and  sow  broadcast  both  ways ; 
cover  with  a  bush-harrow  or  roller. 

Working  Cattle. — Horses  and  oxen  should  have 
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long  rests  at  noon,  and  at  night,  after  having  been 
well  fed,  be  turned  into  a  pasture  to  rest.  They 
should  be  brought  in  early  in  the  morning  and  fed 
and  curried.  This  will  greatly  refresh  them. 

Cows. — The  milk  will  now  fall  off  greatly  unless 
fresh  green  feed  is  furnished  to  the  cows.  Thin- 
.  nings  from  the  root  crops  or  the  corn-fields  will  still 
yield  a  good  feed  every  night  for  a  week  or  two. 
But  it  is  best  to  have  a  piece  of  fodder  com  espe¬ 
cially  planted  for  this  purpose.  If  nothing  else  can 
be  given  them,  a  pailful  of  bran  slops  for  each  one 
will  be  of  great  service.  Cows  that  are  once  al¬ 
lowed  to  shrink  in  their  milk,  will  fall  into  a  habit 
of  doing  it  always. 

Sheep. — Late  lambs  should  now  be  weaned.  The 
ewes  should  be  closely  watched  and  milked  dry 
every  second  evening,  if  necessary,  until  quite  dried 
off.  Rams  should  be  separated  from  the  ewes  ex¬ 
cept  those  from  which  lambs  in  January  are  wanted. 
Where  there  is  every  facility  for  taking  care  of  and 
disposing  of  such  early  lambs,  they  are  by  far  the 
most  profitable.  Commence  to  feed  rams  for  their 
fall  work.  If  a  thoroughbred  ram  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  do  it  at  once  while  there  is  a  good  choice. 

Swine. — Pigs  or  hogs  to  be  fattened  should  be  put 
up  now.  They  will  make  more  growth  in  a  month 
now  than  in  two  months  by  and  by.  Give  them 
plenty  of  pure  water  and  dry,  clean  pens.  Sows 
bred  on  the  first  of  August  will  farrow  in  sixteen 
weeks,  or  about  the  1st  of  December.  With  warm, 
good  pens,  pigs  may  then  be  raised  without  trouble, 
making  good  porkers  in  the  spring.  If  pigs  are 
not  wanted,  then  they  should  not  come  until  March, 
and  the  boar  should  be  shut  up  in  the  meantime. 

Selecting  Seed. — As  it  is  by  selecting  seed  and  care¬ 
fully  preparing  and  planting  a  portion  of  the  ground 
specially  for  the  growth  of  seed,  that  improvements 
in  farm  crops  are  made,  it  would  be  well  not  only 
to  select  seed  wheat  for  the  fall  sowing  with  care, 
and  to  free  it  from  seeds  of  weeds  even  by  hand¬ 
picking  if  necessary,  but  to  prepare  and  sow  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  with  more  than  usual  care  for  the 
production  of  seed  for  next  year’s  crop.  Much 
may  be  done  in  this  way  to  improve  the  crops,  and 
instead  of  farmers  paying  high  prices  for  seed  to 
persons  who  will  take  this  care,  they  should  do  it 
for  themselves  and  save  this  tax. 

Sundry  Matters. — Insurances  that  have  lapsed 
should  be  renewed,  and  where  there  is  none  it 
should  he  secured  without  delay.  Insurance  is  a 
tax  for  safety  that  no  person  should  grudge  to  pay. 
All  those  machines  and  tools  that  are  now  out  of 
use  should  he  cleaned  and  put  away  in  a  safe  place. 
Any  oily  rags  used  in  cleaning  should  he  carefully 
burned ;  if  thrown  in  a  corner  carelessly,  they  may 
take  fire  spontaneously  and  destroy  much  property. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  weed  out  the  stock,  to  get 
rid  of  unprofitable  animals  and  procure  better  ones. 
There  should  he  a  constant  effort  to  increase  the 
value  of  live-stock  by  procuring  thoroughbred 
males,  choosing  the  best  females  to  breed  from,  and 
selecting  the  best  of  the  produce  for  stock. 

■ -  —  ■*'  —  - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

If  the  work  has  been  properly  forwarded,  there 
will  be  a  little  breathing  spell  in  this  month  of 
comparative  leisure.  The  boys  and  hired  men 
should  have  a  vacation,  either  a  day  or  two  of  fish¬ 
ing,  a  visit  to  the  seashore,  a  trip  to  the  mountains, 
or  whatever  in  the  way  of  recreation  the  vicinity 
affords  ;  they  will  come  home  refreshed  and  ready 
for  the  fall  work.  When  boys  are  kept  hard  at 
work  day  after  day,  they  become  listless  and  care¬ 
less  about  their  work,  and  their  only  thought  is  to 
get  into  the  city  as  soon  as  they  are  of  age.  A 
little  recreation  cheerfully  offered  now  and  then, 
will  help  greatly  to  make  them  contented.  There 
are  yet  many  little  odds  and  ends  which  need  to  be 
looked  after,  and  for  which  time  can  he  better 
spared  now  than  later.  Draining  in  the  orchards 
or  elsewhere,  may  be  done  at  this  season,  and  as 
labor  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  is  cheap,  It  will, 
if  one  has  the  means,  he  a  paying  investment  to  do 
it.  Do  not  allow  the  docks  and  other  weeds  to  run 
to  seed,  and  provide  labor  for  the  next  season. 


This  month  is  a  good  one  in  which  to  put  up  or 
repair  any  buildings  needed  upon  the  place. 


©rcSaard  and  Nursery. 

Drouths  are  likely  to  tell  upon  newly  planted 
trees  this  month,  and  particularly  upon  those  which 
were  improperly  taken  up,  and  had  poor  roots.  A 
mulch  even  at  this  late  date,  may  save  many  which 
would  perish  without  it. 

Web^worms  are  often  found  in  abundance  upon 
fruit  trees  at  this  time ;  if  they  are  upon  small 
twigs,  cut  these  off  and  bum ;  when  they  infest 
large  limbs,  they  must  he  removed  with  the  hand. 

Insects. — Large  quantities  of  immature  fruit  are 
often  found  under  the  trees ;  this  is  the  work  of 
insects ;  allow  the  pigs  the  run  of  the  orchard,  or 
have  the  fruit  picked  up  and  the  insects  destroyed, 
to  prevent  a  crop  for  the  coming  year. 

Bud  whenever  the  bark  is  loose  enough  to  lift 
readily,  aud  when  well-ripened  buds  can  be  had. 
Keep  the  sticks  of  buds  moist  until  used. 

Marketing. — In  order  to  get  good  prices  for  fruits, 
they  must  be  carefully  assorted  and  handled,  as 
upon  this  depends  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  business. 
Every  parcel  of  fruit  should  be  so  packed  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  bruising  in  transpor¬ 
tation  ;  the  quality  should  be  the  same  through¬ 
out,  that  buyers  may  rely  upon  the  grower’s  brand. 

Weeds. — Do  not  allow  any  to  go  to  seed  if  the 
orchards  are  cultivated ;  if  the  ground  is  simply 
kept  plowed,  and  no  crop  raised,  the  harrow  may 
be  used  every  week  or  ten  days ;  this  will  keep  the 
soil  loose  and  clear  of  weeds. 

Old  Trees. — Around  most  places  which  have  been 
long  settled,  are  to  he  found  old  trees,  which 
occupy  a  large  spot  of  valuable  ground,  produc¬ 
ing  only  indifferent  fruit,  and  are  too  poor  to 
renew  by  grafting ;  these  had  better  be  converted 
into  fire-wood,  and  plant  better  trees  next  fall. 

Fence  Rows  around  orchards  as  well  as  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  are  often  infested  with  poison-ivy 
and  other  woody  weeds,  which  soon  encroach  upon 
the  grounds  if  not  destroyed.  The  best  plan  for 
killing  all  such,  is  to  take  the  fence  up  altogether, 
where  practicable,  and  after  mowing  the  tops  off 
and  burning,  plow  deeply;  this  will  soon  destroy 
them  if  followed  up  persistently. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Raspberries. — Cut  off  the  old  fruit  canes,  and  ma¬ 
nure  with  well  rotted  manure.  Keep  the  new 
canes  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind! 

Blackberries. — Cut  out  all  hut  three  or  four  canes 
of  the  new  growth,’  and  tie  to  stakes.  Do  not  pick 
the  fruit  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  if  for  home 
use  ;  if  for  market,  it  must  be  gathered  while  yet 
firm,  else  there  will  he  danger  of  bruising. 

Grapes. — As  soon  as  any  signs  of  mildew  appear, 
apply  sulphur  to  the  vines.  Tie  up  the  new  canes 
to  the  trellises  with  soft  cotton  twine. 

Fruit. — All  surplus  fruit  not  needed  for  family 
use  or  market,  may  be  canned  or  dried  for  winter. 
It  often  happens  that  there  is  a  glut  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  fruit,  and  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  ;  but  it  can  be  preserved  by  canning  or  drying. 

Dwarf  Trees. — Remove  all  deformed  fruit,  and  if 
the  trees  are  too  full,  make  a  final  thinning,  so  that 
they  may  not  over-bear. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — As  soon  as  these  have 
done  hearing,  give  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and 
keep  the  weeds  down  by  cultivation. 


Kitchen  Garden, 

In  a  well  ordered  garden  at  this  season,  there 
should  be  an  abundance  of  vegetables  of  the  best 
quality.  The  early  varieties  such  as  peas,  asparagus, 
and  the  like,  will  be  succeeded  by  squashes,  beans, 
tomatoes,  com,  and  various  others. 

Asparagus  must  not  be  neglected  and  allowed  to 
go  to  weeds,  even  though  it  has  ceased  to  yield  a 
return  it  is  storing  up  nourishment  for  a  strong 
growth  the  coming  season.  a.na  in  order  to  do  this. 


it  must  have  had  food  in  the  shape  of  manure,  and 
now  it  must  not  be  robbed  by  weeds. 

Beans. — It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  these  for 
late  snaps.  Keep  the  pole  sorts  hoed  and  weeded, 
and  when  they  reach  the  tops  of  their  poles,  pinch 
off,  to  induce  the  growth  of  the  pods  and  beans. 
The  Limas  may  need  a  little  assistance  in  attaching 
themselves  to  the  poles,  and  for  this  use  bass  mat¬ 
ting,  taking  care  not  to  tie  too  tight. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  must  be  hoed  often,  to 
give  a  rapid  growth  ;  this  is  especially  beneficial  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants  ;  use 
liquid  manure  judiciously  and  greatly  diluted. 

Carrots. — Use  the  hoe  and  cultivator  between  the 
rows  until  the  tops  cover  the  ground  ;  large  weeds 
which  appear  in  the  rows,  must  be  hand-pulled. 
Remove  all  plants  which  throw  up  a  flower-stalk. 

Celery  may  yet  be  set  out  for  a  late  crop. 

Com  which  has  yielded  its  crop  of  ears,  may  be 
cut  and  given  to  the  cows,  and  the  ground  planted 
with  turnips  or  late  cabbages.  Cut  off  all  smutty 
parts  and  bum  them. 

Cucumbers.—  Cut  every  day  for  pickles,  choosing 
those  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Egg  Plants. — The  warm  weather  at  this  season 
will  cause  a  vigorous  growth,  and  if  liquid  manure 
is  given,  they  will  be  henefitted  by  it.  Place  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  hay  around  the  plants,  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
contact  with  the  ground. 

Lettuce. — Sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  cool,  shady  spot, 
to  give  plants  for  setting  next  month. 

Melons  ought  to  be  cultivated  until  the  vines 
cover  the  ground  and  prevent ;  after  this  the  weeds 
that  appear  may  be  hoed  or  hand  pulled. 

Onions  may  he  harvested  when  the  majority  of 
the  tops  fail  over.  Pull  and  let  them  remain  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  days  before  storing.  Store  in  a  dry 
place  where  there  is  free  circulation  of  air,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  liable  to  rot.  Onion  sets  must  he 
spread  very  thinly. 

Spinach.— Sow  for  fall  use  now,  and  next  month 
for  winter. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  he  making  a  rapid  growth  at 
this  season ;  the  ridges  must  be  kept  hoed,  and 
the  vines  lifted  to  prevent  their  taking  root. 

Tomatoes. — Tie  up  to  trellises  or  place  hay  or 
brush  around  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the 
ground.  Destroy  the  green  worm  when  found. 

Turnips — Sow  all  vacant  spots  where  the  crops 
have  been  taken  off  with  turnips  ;  they  grow  quickly 
and  yield  good  returns  :  if  the  fly  appears,  dust  the 
plants  when  wet  with  lime  or  plaster  and  ashes. 

Weeds.— If  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  become 
large,  they  must  be  hoed  and  raked  off,  otherwise 
they  soon  take  root  again.  Use  all  the  labor-saving 
implements  that  can  be  afforded  to  kill  the  weeds  ; 
there  are  numerous  good  and  effective  sorts  of 
hand  cultivators  and  wheel  hoes.  Where  the  horse 
cultivator  can  be  used,  it  should  take  the  place  of 
hand  labor,  as  quicker  and  better,  but  as  every  gar¬ 
den  has  some  spots  where  they  cannot  be  used, 
hand  ones  must  be  used.  For  paths  and  drives, 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  stir  the  soil  deep,  a 
push  hoe  is  very  effective  and  easier  to  handle  than 
an  ordinary  hoe.  The  garden  should  be  gone 
over  with  hand  or  horse  cultivator  every  week 
during  the  growing  season,  to  keep  the  tveeds  under. 


Flower  Kardeai  and  Lawn. 

Lawns  require  mowing  often  to  keep  the  turf 
smooth  and  prevent  weeds  from  growing.  Remove 
all  perennial  weeds  by  the  use  of  a  spud  or  sharp 
narrow  spade.  Roll  after  a  rain  to  induce  the  for¬ 
mation  or  a  close  turf. 

Edgings  of  grass  around  the  walks  and  flower¬ 
beds-  must  he  cut  often  to  keep  the  roots  from 
spreading  to  the  walks  or  beds. 

Walks  and  Drives  are  liable  to  become  weedy  if 
not  hoed  and  raked  often.  Remove  the  weeds 
after  hoeing,  and  make  the  ground  in  the  center 
higher  than  the  edges ;  this  will  allow  the  rain  to 
run  off,  leaving  the  middle  dry  and  hard.  Sprink¬ 
ling  and  rolling  during  dry  weaftier  are  important. 
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Dahlias.— Keep  tied  to  stakes  and  give  -water  dur¬ 
ing  drouths.  Pick  off  all  deformed  flower-buds. 

Gladioluses,  when  planted  among  low  shrubs, 
do  not  require  stakes,  and  make  a  good  show  of 
flowers  after  the  shrubs  have  done  blooming. 

Lilies. — Some  of  the  taller  sorts  need  stakes,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds.  The 
California  species  succeed  best  if  planted  perma¬ 
nently  in  a  well  drained  place,  where  they  can  be 
covered  during  the  winter  with  leaves.  The  surest 
method  is  to  grow  them  in  frames. 

Shrubs. — There  are  many  shrubs  which  can  be 
easily  grown  from  cuttings  made  from  the  new 
wood  at  this  season.  Weigelas,  Forsythias,  Loni- 
ceras,  etc.,  all  root  readily.  A  frame  sheltered  from 
the  sun  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  start  them. 

Bedding  Plants  set  out  in  borders  must  be  kept 
weeded  and  pruned  into  proper  shape  when  neces¬ 
sary.  During  dry  weather  give  water  abundantly, 
if  given  at  all. 

Seedlings  of  perennials  must  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  boxes,  and  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  screens 
of  brush  or  lattice  work.  During  damp  and  cloudy 
weather,  many  varieties  can  be  set,  and  if  shaded 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  will  grow  well. 

Oreenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

So  much  care  is  required  by  the  plants  out  of 
doors,  that  those  in  the  house  and  greenhouse  are 
liable  to  be  neglected.  Do  not  let  the  plants  be¬ 
come  infested  with  insects,  but  fumigate  and 
shower  often.  Look  out  for  scale  on  ferns  and  other 
plants,  and  wash  the  more  robust  ones  with  whale 
oil  soap,  and  remove  with  a  soft  sponge  and  sharp- 
pointed  stick  from  the  tenderer  sorts.  Give  shad¬ 
ing  and  water,  and  do  not  omit  the  proper  degree 
of  ventilation,  never  allowing,  however,  the  wind 
to  blow  directly  upon  the  ferns  and  other  tender 
plants.  Soil  and  pots  should  be  provided  for  use 
during  the  fall  and  winter ;  sods  well  rotted  and 
chopped  up  fine,  make  the  best  potting  material  for 
tender  plants,  while  for  ferns  and  orchids,  a  mixture 
of  fibrous  peat  or  leaf-mold  and  sand  is  excellent. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  Ameiican  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  July  12th,  1875, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Receipts.  Flour.  II heat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats 

24  d’s  this  m’tl>279,000  8,918,000  2,312,000  23,000  - -  815,000 

25  d’s  last  In’tli267,000  3,315,000  2,604,000  37,000  161,000  916,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats 

24  d's  this  m’tli417,000  5,391,000  1,985,000  31,000  - -  2,117,000 

25  d’s  last  m’tli  381,000  4,102,000  2,817,000  61,000  151,000  1,363,000 
a.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley  Oats 

24  days  1875  .  .279,000  3,918,000  2,312,000  23,000  — -  815  000 

25  days  1874..  271,000  5,310,000  5,117,000  53,000  21,000  916  000 


Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat,.  Corn.  Bye.  Bariev.  Oats 

24  days  1875  .  417,000  5,391,000  1,985,000  31,000  - -  2,117  000 

25  days  1874.  .263,000  4,873,000  4,911,000  51,000  - lJOlloOO 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


Wheat.  Corn. 
hush.  bush. 
July  12,1875..  550,919  1,152,596 
June  7,  1875..  668,456  1,304,404 
May  11, 1875..  969,804  1,542.924 
Jan.  11, 1875.. 3,675, 122  1,049,900 
Nov.  9,  1874.. 3, 680, 141  1,727,510 
June  8,  1875..  383,169  116,651 


Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
hush.  hush.  hush.  bush. 
44,323  1,163  823,461  312,266 

27,678  1,163  546,157  267.0S5 

16,124  16,537  545,209  229,655 

50,889  191,470  877,014  145,647 
19,123  117,185  794,722  135,882 
68,188  1,573  323,313  74,669 


4. 


1875 

1874 

1813, 

1872. 

1871 

1870, 

1869, 

1863. 


Exports  .from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  9. 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

l>bla.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

..923,289  10,638,507  6,008,198  105,687  165  61,840 

1.182,136  20,601,800  10,185,019  513,622  240  62  603 

..658.482  6,377,645  6,513,315  199,676  19,226  17  578 

..448,080  4,202,506  11,967,765  360:829  22,656  17  215 

043,831  8,193,157  4,824,872  43,018  83,679  14,889 

..8S0.626  7,964,403  161,468  65,734  —  9  788 

..005,950  6,260,268  1,481,849  68,536  -  42/257 

..481,663  2,956,522  4,041,602  158,093  -  39]368 


5. 


1875  . 

1874.. 

1873. . 

1872.. 

1871.. 


Beceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each 
to  July  1st. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley. 
Jv?  SV>  *'•  bush.  hush.  bush. 

11.700  3,217,700  824.700  53,500  - 

17,900  8,618,000  4,190,000  171,100  74  100 

3,506,700  3,518.100  293,100  12,200 

1.682,800  6,516,600  203,100  451,500  1 

4,328,300  4,258.000  46,200  40,100 


.  52,100 
.  32,200 
.  78,700 


season 

Oats. 

hush. 

775.600 
996,200 
810,400 
,561,200 

999.600 


Gold  has  been  np  to  117,  and  down  to  115},  closing 

July  12th  at  115},  as  against  116%  on  Jnne  12th . 

The  movements  in  Breadstuffs  have  been  quite  extensive 
since  our  last,  but  at  variable  prices.  Toward  the  close, 
the  foreign  accounts  have  been  favorable  to  the  export 
trade,  and  very  liberal  purchases,  particularly  of  Spring 


Wheat,  have  been  made  for  shipment,  and  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  also  for  borne  use,  closing  generally  at  firmer  rates, 
though  Oats  have  been  exceptionally  depressed.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  new  Wheat,  new  Wheat  Flour,  and  new  crop 
(California  Chevalier)  Barley  have  been  received  here 
since  our  last. ..  .Provisions  have  been  in  less  demand, 
and  at  the  close  quoted  generally  cheaper. . .  .Cotton  has 
been  fairly  active,  closing  firmly _ Wool  has  been  mod¬ 

erately  dealt  in,  mostly  by  manufacturers,  but  at  some 
concessions  from  late  rates,  particularly  on  Texas  and 
California  product,  the  offerings  of  which  have  been  lib¬ 
eral.  Western  Fleece  has  been  arriving  very  sparingly, 
and  has  been  held  above  the  views  of  purchasers,  here 
and  at  the  interior,  checking  transactions. ..  .Tobacco, 
Hops,  Hay,  and  Seed,  have  been  less  sought  after,  though 
toward  the  close,  with  warmer  weather,  State  Hops  have 
been  attracting  more  attention. ..  .Ocean  freights  have 
been  quite  active  with  Grain,  Flour,  and  Provision  room 
wanted.  Flour  by  sail  and  steam  to  London,  2s.  3a!.  © 
2s.  6 d.  per  bbl. ;  Grain  by  sail,  to  do.,  !)cl.  per  bushel ; 
Grain  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  7}@8<L,  and  by  sail,  to  do., 
7 id.  per  bushel.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders,  7s. 
@7s.  3d!.;  for  Penarth  Roads,  and  orders,  6s.  6cL@6s.  9eL; 
for  the  Continent,  6s.  9d.@,~s.  3d.  per  quarter. 


June  12. 

July  12. 

116  7-8 

115  5-8 

44  50 

(H  5  85 

44  60 

©  6  15 

4  60 

®  8  25 

4  60 

@  8  00 

4  85 

@  8  50 

5  15 

@  8  00 

5  35 

@  7  00 

5  65 

@  7  00 

4  50 

@  4  80 

4  60 

©  5  00 

4  30 

©  5  50 

4  30 

@  5  50 

3  60 

@  4  50 

3  65 

@  4  75 

1  25 

©  1  35 

1  25 

©  1  40 

1  09 

@  1  33 

1  15 

©  1  38 

83 

@  86 

83 

@  85 

78 

©  85 

75 

@  84% 

85 

@  90 

88 

@  90 

70 

@  76 

63 

@  7L 

70 

@  76 

64 

@  71 

87 

©  1  00 

90 

@  1  10 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

60 

©  1  10 

60 

@  1  10 

50 

©  90 

50 

@  90 

15%@  16 

15%@  16 

25 

@  38 

25 

@  36 

35 

@  62% 

35 

©  62  % 

11 

©  U% 

11 

@  11% 

2  55 

3  2  75 

2  60 

@  2  75 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  of  Gold 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $4  50 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  4  60 

Extra  Western  .  4  85 

Extra  Genesee _ 

Superfine  Western .  4  50 

Rye  Flour .  ‘ 

Corn-Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  ol  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn—  Yellow . 

Mixed . . 

White . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Baiiley  . 

Hay— Bale,  18  100  lbs  . 

Straw,  ?)  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  18  lb  . . 

Hops— Crop  ofl874.  18  lb .  25 

Feathers—  IJve  Geese,  18  lb 

Seed— Clover,  18  lb  . . . . 

Timothy,  18  bushel . 

Flax,  18  bushel . 

Sugae— Refi’g&  Grocery?)  ft 

Molasses,  Cuba,  18gal. .  . 

New  Orleans,  ?)  gal  _ 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  Ac.,  18  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  18  lb . — 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?)  ft 

Domestic,  pulled,  ft  lb .  25 

California,  clip 
Tallow,  $  lb 
Oil-Cake—  V  ft. . 

Pork— M  ess,  18  barrel . 19  75 

Prime  Mess,  18  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  18  lb 

Butter— State,  3*  lb . 

Western,  n>  . 

Cheese . . .  .. 

Beans—?)  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  $  bu  ... 

Eggs— Fresh,  #  dozen  . .  _ 

Pou  LTRY— Fowls . . 

Turkeys— 18  1b . 

Geese,  9  pair .  . 

Ducks,  $  pair .  65 

Pigeons,  $  doz .  50 

Plover,  $  dozen .  1  00 

Snipe,  per  dozen  ... 

Woodcock,  per  pair 
Spring  Chickens,  1 

Turnips  $  bunch . 

Cabbages— 18  100 . 

ONroNS— bbl . 

Onions,  new  Bermuda,  crate 

Potatoes— 13  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes—?)  bbl., . . . 

Broom-corn . 

I.uttuce,  per  bbl  .  2  00 

Raspberries,  ?)  qt . 

Gooseberries,  IP  busli . 

Currants,  ?)  ft . 

Cherries,  P  lb . 

Whortleberries,  ?l  bush... 

Strawberries,  $  quart . 

Apples— 18  barrel . 

Cranberries—?)  box . 

Green  Peas.  ?)  bbl .  3  00 

Tomatoes,  ?i  crate . 

SpiNAcn.  ?)  bbl . 

String  Beans,  per  bbl  — 

Cucumbers,  per  bush,  box 
Watermelons,  ?)  100 . 

New  York  I.ive-Siock  Markets. 


1  85 

@  2  00 

1  85 

@ 

1  90 

7%@ 

9% 

7 

@ 

9% 

30 

@ 

43 

80 

@ 

40 

68 

@ 

75 

70 

@ 

74 

16 

@ 

19 

17  %@ 

20 

10 

@ 

28 

10 

@ 

25 

7 

@ 

55 

6 

@ 

55 

25 

© 

60 

25 

© 

60 

25 

@ 

51 

25 

@ 

50 

15 

© 

35 

15 

@ 

36 

8ik@ 

8% 

9 

@ 

— 

39  00 

@42  50 

40  00 

@45  00 

19  75 

@19  90 

20  40 

@20  50 

— 

@18  75 

19  25 

@19  50 

8  50 

@10  00 

8  00 

@  9  50 

13 

@ 

13% 

12%@ 

13% 

15 

@ 

28 

15 

@ 

30 

12 

@ 

24 

13 

© 

26 

4 

@ 

12  % 

3 

@ 

12% 

1  55 

@  3  15 

1  60 

@  3  25 

1  15 

@ 

— 

— 

@  1  25 

18 

@ 

20 

20 

@ 

23 

14 

@ 

25 

13 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

19 

10 

@ 

15 

1  oo 


_  2  75 
@  1  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  25 


1  25 
60 
1  00 


25 
@  1  00 
@  2  25 


Nominal. 


I  lb. 


30 

@ 

i 

25 

— 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

87 

@  1  12 

— 

@ 

— 

25 

@ 

35 

— 

@ 

— 

2 

@ 

4 

— 

© 

— 

4 

00 

@  7  50 

50 

i 

75 

2 

00 

@  ■ 

1  00 

75 

© 

i 

00 

1 

00 

@ 

— 

1 

25 

© 

2 

00 

1 

50 

@  i 

5  50 

2 

00 

@ 

3 

50 

— 

@ 

— 

8 

@ 

14^ 

7 

@ 

13% 

2 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

1 

00 

®  2  50 

— 

® 

— 

7 

® 

15 

_ 

@ 

— 

1 

50 

@  s 

!  00 

— 

© 

— 

6 

@ 

15 

_ 

@ 

4 

@ 

14 

_ 

@ 

— 

5 

00 

@  8  50 

3 

@ 

15 

6 

@ 

15 

75 

@ 

2 

25 

1 

50 

©  4 

l  50 

1 

00 

@ 

2 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

3 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

2 

25 

@  4 

1  50 

@ 

— 

2 

50 

@  4 

i  00 

75 

@ 

1 

50 

— 

@ 

— 

3 

50 

© 

4 

00 

1 

00 

@  2 

!  50 

2 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

50 

© 

75 

— 

© 

— 

10 

00 

@40 

00 

WEEK  ending 


receipts. 

Beeves.  Cotes.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 


June  21 . 9,411  121  4,534 

June  28 .  8,148  89  4,0S0 

July  5  .  9,058  79  3,391 

July  12  .  7,179  87  2,834 

Total  for  4  ITVeifcs.  .33,814  879  15,442 

Ao.for  prev.b  IFeets  41,296  379  22,336 


23,218  28,996  66,283 
22,601  27,862  63,380 
19,510  26,074  58,115 
21.187  20,459  51,704 
86,516  103,391  239,542 
97,838  138,598  295,447 


8,453 

95 

3,860 

21,629 

25,847 

8,259 

76 

4,467 

18,567 

27,749 

9,237 

106 

3,002 

18,964 

31.132 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  8,153 

do.  no.  last  Month...  8,259 
do.  do .  prev's  Month.. 

Beeves.— The  market  during  the  past  month  has 
been  more  than  usually  free  from  change.  Prime  stock 
has  been  always  in  demand,  and  has  met  a  strong  mar¬ 
ket  ;  poor  stock  as  usual  has  suffered  when  something 
must  give  way.  Fine  heavy  steers  arc  scarce,  and  have 
sold  well  all  through  the  month,  closing  with  an  advance 
of  Jc.  per  lb.  on  a  brisk  demand.  The  enlarged  demand 
for  this  class  fortunately  helped  the  light  common  cattle 
which  happened  to  be  in  poor  supply.  Closing  prices 
were  13J©14c.  per  lh.  for  extra  and  fancy  cattle,  to  dress 


59@60  lbs.  the  gross  cwt.,  and  a  few  reached  }c.  higher. 
Common  to  prime  native  steers  to  dress  56  to  58  lbs.,  sold 
for  ll}@13}c.  per  lb.,  and  Texans  and  poor  natives  went 
for  8}@10}c.  per  lb.  to  dress  55  to  56  lbs.  per  gross  cwt. 

The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
week  ending  Bange.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

June  21 . 6%@14  c.  ll^@12J4c.  IS  c. 

June  28 .  7  @13%c.  11%@12%C.  llfcc. 

Ja  y  5 .  6%@14  c.  11%@12%C.  12  c. 

July  12.  .  . 7%@14%c.  lV%@12%c.  12%c. 


Milch  Cows. — For  this  stock  there  has  been  a 
quiet  market  through  the  mouth,  with  slow  sales.  Prices 
are  somewhat  lower ;  $45  to  $75  being  realized  at  the 
close  for  fresh  milkers.  A  lot  of  common  cows  from 

Ohio  sold  last  week  for  $42  to  $52  per  head _ Calves. 

There  has  been  but  a  poor  market  for  calves,  especially 
for  poor  buttermilk  veals,  which  have  been  almost  un¬ 
salable.  As  we  close  there  is  a  little  better  feeling,  and 
a  fair  demand  at  good  prices.  Veals  sold  at  7@8fc.  per 
lb.  for  good  milk-fed  and  common  to  fair  buttermilk 
calves  at  $5  to  $12  per  head.  A  lot  sold  at  6}.  per  lb ... . 
Sliecp  and.  Lambs.— The  worst  market  of  the  sea¬ 
son  for  sheep  and  lambs  was  two  weeks  ago.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  slight  recovery,  and  fat  stock  moved  off 
more  briskly  at  4@5}c.  per  lb.  for  prime  sheep,  and  8}© 
9}c.  per  lb.  for  lambs;  9}®10}c.  was  paid  for  choice  State 
and  Delaware  lambs,  and  9@9}c.  for  Canada  lambs,  of 
which  the  first  arrivals  of  the  season  came  to  hand  the 

last  week Swine. — Dressed  hogs  have  been  offered, 

and  sales  made  were  at  HKffl9}c.  for  heavy,  and  10c.  per 
lb.  for  light 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc’udirg  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Remitting'  Money:  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

>.IE. — 'Tlie  New  Postage  Law. 

—On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  wliicli  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tlie  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the.regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore, 
pre-payment  here. 


Round  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 

three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 


“  Where  Can  I  Get  ?  **  this,  that,  or 
the  other  thing,  is  the  purport  of  a  large  share  of  the  let¬ 
ters  received  at  this  office.  Many  of  these  are  answered 
in  our  advertising  columns  directly,  while  those  columns 
indirectly  tell  where  the  majority  of  articles  can  be  had. 
Our  friends  should  remember  that  implement  dealers 
have  the  majority  of  useful  implements ;  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen  have  full  stocks  of  seeds  ;  that  the  nurs¬ 
erymen  who  have  tlie  enterprise  to  advertise,  are  wide 
awake  enough  to  have  all  desirable  things  in  their  line  ; 
and  so  with  other  dealers.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  an 
enterprising  man  in  any  business,  if  he  has  an  order  for 
an  article  which  he  has  not  in  stock,  will  procure  it 
rather  than  lose  a  customer.  Look  at  the  advertising 
pages  before  writing  to  ns.  Of  course  we  are  willing  to 
give  information  when  our  columns  do  not  contain  it. 
N.  B.  — When  writing  to  an  advertiser,  say  that  you  were 
induced  to  do  so  by  seeing  his  name  in  the  Agriculturist. 


I>owning’s  Landscape  Garden¬ 
ing.— Now  Edition.  The  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  It  is  now  some  30  years  since  this 
work  was  first  published,  and  there  can  be  no  greater 
evidence  of  its  value,  than  that  a  new  edition  should  be 
demanded  at  this  late  day.  Other  works  have  appeared 
treating  the  same  topics;  many  of  the  places  chosen 
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to  illustrate  this,  have  fallen  into  neglect  and  are 
now  hardly  known  ;  since  it  first  appeared,  the  number 
of  ornamental  trees'  and  6hrubs  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  methods  of  the  art  have  greatly  changed,  yet  in 
spite  of  all  these,  the  work  is  not  out  of  date.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  Downing  set  forth,  his  views  of  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  which  he  gave  with  a  grace  and  charm 
uneqnaled,  remain  true  to  the  present  day,  and  the  work 
is  now,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  one  of  the  classics.  In 
1859,  a  few  years  after  the  sad  death  of  the  author,  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  was  brought  out,  illustrated  with 
numerous  new  engravings,  and  enriched  by  a  copious 
supplement,  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent,  Esq.  From 
the  time  the  work  was  written,  to  the  appearance  of  that 
edition,  the  number  of  ornamental  trees  had  increased 
wonderfully,  and  Mr.  Sargent,  a  friend  and  neighbor 
of  the  author  having  at  his  place,  Wodenethe,  at  Fishkill- 
on-Hudson,  accumulated  aud  tested  every  procurable 
novelty,  was  the  one  of  all  others  to  bring  up  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  to  that  date,  and  the  supplement  made 
the  edition  of  1859  of  especial  value.  For  the  edition 
now  ready,  Mr.  Sargent  has  prepared  another  supple¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  so  voluminous  as  the  former  one, 
there  not  being  so  many  new  trees  to  describe.  It  is  valu¬ 
able  as  giving  later  experience,  and  that  in  especially 
disastrous  years,  with  many  plants  that  in  1859  were 
new  and  untried.  So  far  as  the  practical  part  of  the  work 
goes,  this  supplement  brings  it  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  rural  life,  or  where  that  taste  is  already  formed, 
to  properly  direct  it,  than  this.  Price,  by  mail,  $0.50 

The  Potato  Beetle. — How  far  east  has  it 
reached  ?— We  of  course  consider  the  Colorado  pest  as 
the  potato  bug  or  beetle.  We  hear  from  it  well  nigh  the 
whole  length  of  Long  Island,  and  it  is  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  on  the  Connecticut  River.  We  can  not  say  that 
we  shall  be  “  glad  to  hear  ”  of  its  being  farther  east,  but 
it  will  be  a  matter  ef  interest  to  know  just  how  far  it  has 
progressed  toward  sunrise. 

The  Fountain  Pump. — “W.  W.  B.” 

The  pump  made  by  J.  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I„  is 
a  really  excellent  affair,  and  we  supposed  that  we  had  al¬ 
ready  said  so,  but  find  that  we  can  not  refer  you  to  the 
item.  We  have  not  only  used  it  ourselves,  but  have 
recommended  it  to  our  friends.  A  correspondent  in  Col¬ 
orado  was  in  need  of  a  pump  for  her  greenhouse,  that 
could  be  sent  her  at  low  express  charges.  We  advised 
the  Fountain  Pump,  aud  it  was  found  to  be  j  ust  the  thing. 

Strawberries  at  tlie  Hlass.  Horti¬ 
cultural.— At  the  Strawberry  Exhibition  held  at 
Boston,  July  2nd,  the  first  prize  for  four  quarts  of  any 
variety,  was  taken  by  Hovey  &  Co.  for  Hovey’s  Seedling, 
which  originated  with  them  40  years  ago.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  this  variety,  now  so  old  that  strawberry  growers 
of  the  present  day  hardly  know  it  by  name  even,  and 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  should  have  carried  off  the 
prize.  It  shows  that  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
we  have  not  surpassed  this  excellent  variety.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  Hovey’s  Seedling  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
strawberry  culture,  and  in  rich,  strong  soil  it  gives  large 
fruit  of  the  highest  excellence.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
planted  upon  the  light  soils  of  New  Jersey,  where  the 
great  market  supplies  are  grown,  it  is  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  J.  B.  Moore  took  the  second  prize  with  Jncunda, 
and  Warren  Heustis  the  third  with  Col.  Cheney.  The 
exhibition  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  held  by  the 
society,  116  dishes  of  strawberries  being  shown. 

Crop  to  Plow  Under.— “O.  W.  F.,” 

Blackstone,  Mass.  The  only  crop  that  can  now  be  sown 
for  plowing  under,  is  buckwheat.  This  may  be  sown  at 
once,  at  the  rate  of  six  pecks  of  seed  per  acre,  so  as  to 
have  a  thick  growth.  It  may  be  plowed  in  when  in 
blossom,  late  in  August,  but  must  not  be  cross  plowed. 
The  ground  may  be  harrowed  two  or  three  times  along 
the  furrows,  but  carefully,  lest  the  buckwheat  be  torn,  tip. 
Rye  may  be  sown  early  in  Seotember,  and  next  year  the 
operation  may  be  repeated.  Two  fully  grown  green 
crops  can  not  be  plowed  in  in  one  year  after  rye  is  har¬ 
vested  ;  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  it. 

Pitching'  Plow.— “  O.  E.  S.,”  Bath,  Me. 

A  plow  for  loosening  the  soil  for  ditching,  or  for  subsoil 
plowing,  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  partial  drainage, 
is  made  by  Chamberlin  &  Sons,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

A  Tight  Stable  Floor. — “S.  E.  K.,” 

Eastham,  (f).  A  substantial,  durable,  water-tight  stable 
floor,  and  one  impenetrable  by  rats,  may  be  made  by 
paving  it  with  round  cobble  stones,  and  filling  be¬ 
tween  them  with  hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  (four  or 
five  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement);  when  the  cement 
is  dry,  saturate  it  with  as  much  hot  gas  tar  as  it  will 
absorb.  A  shallow  channel  to  drain  off  the  liquid,  should 
be  made  in  the  center  of  each  stall.  At  the  rear  of  the 


stalls,  running  the  length  of  the  stable,  should  be 
a  gutter,  into  which  the  other  channels  discharge.  This 
floor  may  be  washed,  and  kept  very  clean  and  sweet. 

I>e;»raved  Appetite. — “J.  M.  H.,”  Fair- 

field  Co.,  Conn.  When  cattle  devour  bones,  rags,  earth, 
and  such  matters,  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  good  dose  of 
physic;  one  pound  of  Epsom  Salts  dissolved  in  water, 
with  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger  mixed  with  it,  would  be 
beneficial,  or  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  A  pint  of  linseed 
meal  and  two  ounces  of  salt  per  day,  should  then  be 
given  to  them,  and  if  they  still  eat  bones,  a  little  bone- 
meal  may  be  offered  to  them.  A  depraved  appetite  is 
generally  caused  by  indigestion,  and  exists  along  with 
a  general  unthriftiness  of  appearance  of  the  animal. 

Foundation  for  a  Bammed  Clay 
Floor.— “A  Subscriber.”  A  proper  foundation  for  a 
hard  rammed  clay  floor,  would  be  well  rammed  gravel. 
The  foundation  must  be  solid,  and  yet  porous  and  well 
drained,  so  that  the  floor  will  not  become  moist  from 
below. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  next  annual  convention  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dairymen  is  to  be  held  at  Norwich,  Chenango 
Co.,  December  8th  and  9th. 

The  Speakman  Wire  and  Picket 

Fence. — Tlios.  H.  Speakmati,  the  manufacturer  of  a 
combination  fence,  made  of  wires  and  pickets,  writes  us 
in  reference  to  some  remarks  made  in  the  Agriculturist 
of  June,  about  fene'es  of  wire  and  pickets  interwoven. 
We  have  heretofore  spoken  favorably  of  the  Speakman 
fence,  and  had  uo  reference  to  it  when  we  wrote  of  a 
claim  to  a  patent-right  on  an  interwoven  fence.  In  the 
Speakman  fence  the  pickets  are  not  interwoven,  but  the 
wires  are  inserted  through  the  pickets,  which  are  thus 
strung  upon  the  wires,  and  parties  who  have  used  it 
speak  highly  of  it.  The  practice  of  simply  interweaving 
pickets  amongst  the  wires  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
novelty  worthy  of  a  patent,  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  be 
worth  paying  a  royalty  for,  in  competition  with  a  sub¬ 
stantia!  fence,  such  as  the  Speakman  fence  undoubtedly  is. 

Baling  Hay  . — From  our  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  baling  hay  with  the  Dederiek  perpetual  hay  press 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  April  last,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  only  8  tons  of  hay  can  be  placed  in  a  common  grain 
car.  This  is  incorrect ;  this  press  will  so  bale  hay  that 
10  tons  can  be  put  into  any  grain  car.  The  Dederiek 
press  is  thus  made  to  meet  the  requirments  of  western 
packers,  who  need  to  ship  10  tons  in  a  car.  With  steam 
power  20  tons  per  day  can  be  baled  with  this  press. 

To  Paint  a  Kitclien  Floor. — “M. 

M.  A.,”  Baraboo,  Wis. — A  kitchen  floor  may  be  stained 
of  an  agreeable  and  serviceable  color,  by  coating  it  with 
a  mixture  of  five  pounds  of  French  ochre,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  glue,  and  one  gallon  of  hot  water.  This  should 
be  put  on  hot,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  covered  with 
two  coats  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  floor  should  be 
made  smooth  before  it  is  colored. 

Extracting  Slumps. —  “S.  W.  J.,” 

Selma,  Ala.  To  pull  up  stumps  of  newly  felled  trees, 
requires  a  very  powerful  machine,  because  the  roots 
being  all  sound,  hold  fast  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil  which  must  be  lifted  with  the  stump.  The  ground 
is  also  very  much  disturbed,  and  requires  expensive 
leveling.  We  would  rather  sow  a  newly  cleared  piece  of 
land  to  grass  and  clover,  aud  leave  it  for  a  few  years,  if 
in  a  locality  where  grass  and  clover  can  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably,  or  otherwise  cultivate  the  land  in  the  best  way 
possible,  until  the  smaller  roots  have  decayed.  By  wait¬ 
ing  a  while  stumps  can  be  extracted  at  much  less  cost 
than  when  the  trees  are  just  felled.  A  very  good  stump 
extractor  is  made  by  H.  Chamberlin,  of  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Books  on  Farming'. — “L.  N.,”  Augusta, 
Ga.  There  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  any  or.e  book,  or 
any  number  of  books,  from  which  a  farmer  can  learn  his 
business.  General  principles  of  the  art  of  agriculture 
may  be  learned  in  this  way,  but  their  proper  application 
to  the  thousands  of  various  circumstances  of  locality, 
soil,  climate,  markets,  etc.,  depend  upon  the  character  or 
capability  of  the  man  himself.  It  is  as  in  sailing  a  ship, 
a  person  may  learn  all  about  the  science  of  navigation, 
ship-building,  and  meteorology  perfectly,  bu*  "f  he  does 
not  “  know  the  ropes  ”  about  the  ship,  he  will  be 
wrecked  on  his  first  voyage.  So  the  farmer  must  “  know 
the  ropes  ”  on  his  own  farm,  and  then  he  can  derive  very 
valuable  help  from  books  and  agricultural  journals. 

Poultry  Yards. — “  W.  R.,”  Columbus,  O. 

It  is  possible  that  a  visit  to  the  poultry  yard  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Todd,  of  Vermillion,  Ohio,  would  furnish  you  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  such  a  yard  is  managed. 
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Another  Use  of  iSie  Crow. — “It  is 

said,”  that  crows  will  eat  the  Colorado  potato  beetle. 
We  know  it  is  their  nature  to  devour  insect  larva,  beetles, 
and  worms,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  story  that 
they  will  eat  potato  beetles,  may  be  true.  It  might  be 
well  to  give  them  a  chance,  as  well  as  other  known  in¬ 
sect-eating  animals,  as  the  skunk  for  instance,  which 
certainly  devours  crickets,  cockchafers,  and  other  “  bugs” 
in  great  numbers,  and  not  attempt  to  drive  them  away,  or 
kill  them  off.  Certainly  neither  crows  nor  skunks,  in 
all  their  depredations,  have  done  so  much  mischief  as 
cutworms  and  potato  beetles  have  done  this  season,  nor 
will  it  cost  a  tithe  so  much  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
what  little  harm  they  may  do,  or  are  charged  with. 

Late  Chickens. — “  S.  A.  M.,”  Glencove, 
L.  I.  It  is  difficult  and  unprofitable  to  raise  chickens 
hatched  in  August.  They  stop  growing  as  soon  as  the 
cold  weather  arrives,  and  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  cold  of  winter.  If  they  do  survive,  they  consume 
several  times  as  much  as  they  are  worth  before  sirring. 
We  would  not  allow  any  hens  to  brood  now,  but  would 
break  them  up,  and  get  them  laying  again.  The  eggs  are 
worth  more  than  the  chickens. 


Durable  Stable  Floor. — “E.  E.  P. 

T.,”  Boone  Co.,  Kv.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  stable 
floor  of  cement  alone,  that  will  stand  the  trampling  of 
horses  that  are  sharp  shod.  The  floor  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  November, 
1873,  page  415,  in  which  a  pavement  of  cobble  stones 
is  filled  in  and  covered  with  cement  and  gas  tar,  or  as¬ 
phalt,  is  preferable  to  any  other  that  we  know  of. 

Fish  Seine. — “E.  S.,”  Clinton  Co.,  Iowa. 
Gilling  twine,  of  which  seines  and  other  fish  nets  are 
made,  is  worth  50  cents  a  pound.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
the  nets  ready  made,  than  to  make  them  by  hand,  even 
when  the  maker  is  expert  at  the  business.  They  are  now 
made  by  machinery  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  and  10  feet 
wide,  and  sold  at  $3  per  pound.  The  weight  of  the  net 
of  course  depends  on  the  size  of  the  mesh  and  the 
coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  twine. 


Fertilizers  for  Fall  Sowing. — “  S. 

N.,"  Loudon,  Va.  In  the  fall  we  need  an  active  fertilizer, 
one  that  will  push  forward  the  young  plants  and  enable 
them  to  become  well  established  before  winter.  Phos¬ 
phates  are  not  generally  required  by  a  young  plant,  it  is 
only  when  the  seed  is  to  be  formed  that  the  plant  needs  to 
store  up  this  material.  If  superphosphates  are  applied 
in  the  fall  upon  soil  containing  lime,  the  excess  of  solu¬ 
ble  phosphoric  acid  combines  with  the  lime  and  makes 
an  insoluble,  (or  only  slowly  soluble),  phosphate  which 
haq  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  crop.  It  is  for  this 
reason  aud  not  for  any  fault  or  defect  of  the  fertilizer 
that  it  so  often  seems  to  be  useless.  Guano  on  the  con¬ 
trary  is  immediately  active,  and  much  more  suitable  for 
fall  use  than  any  other  artificial  manure.  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  should  be  applied  in  the  spring,  which  is 
the  season  when  it  will  be  most  useful  to  the  plant. 

Preservative  for  Femce  S’osts. — 

“P.  C.,”  Hudson  Co.,  N.  Y.  Crude  petroleum  is  an 
excellent  material  for  painting  fence  posts.  It  needs  no 
admixture  ;  it  may  bo  put  on  with  a  broad  white-wash¬ 
ing  brush  very  quickly,  and  gives  an  agreeable  brownish 
color  to  the  wood. 

The  Batter,  Cheese,  and  Egg 

Trade. — The  statistics  of  the  trade  in  butter,  cheese, 
and  eggs  for  the  year  ending  May  31st,  are  reported  as 


follows:  Butter.  Cheese.  Eggs. 

Pkgs.  Pkgs.  Bids. 

Total  receipts . 1,046,584  1,905,078  455, ‘447 

Total  exports .  44,832  1,701,328 

Average  receipts  per  month. .  87,215  158,831  37,053 

Average  exports  per  month. .  3,736  141,819 

Range  of  Prices.  Per  lb.  Per  lb.  Per  doz. 

Eastern . 19®38c.  12%@16%c.  15X@30c. 

Western . 13@31c.  10  @15^c.  15'2fo)30c. 


Failing:  to  Breed. — “  S.  H.  I.,”  Ute Creek, 
N.  M.  The  probability  is  that  your  hens  and  Berkshire 
sow  fail  to  breed  because  they  are  too  fat.  If  the  condi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  conveniently  reduced  any  other  way,  a 
few  doses  of  epsom  salts  might  be  of  service  to  the  sow. 
As  to  the  hens,  we  would  get  rid  of  them,  and  procure 
some  Leghorns  or  Brahmas,  which  are  persistent  layers, 
even  when  fat. 

Relative  Cost  of  Water-Power 

and  Steam. — “  W.  W.  S.,”  Miflin  Co.,  Pa.  The 
original  cost  of  the  most  expensive  system  of  water- 
powers,  such  as  are  used  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  at  the 
water-works  at  Philadelphia,  varies  from  $100  to  $200  per 
horse-power.  This  includes  canals,  dams,  and  costly 
turbine  wheels.  For  wooden  dams,  and  overshot  or 


lower  grade  iron  wheels,  the  cost  would  not  exceed  $50 
per  horse-power.  Steam-powers,  inclusive  of  engine- 
houses  and  foundations  for  100  horse-powers,  cost  about 
$300  per  horse-power,  and  for  300  horse-powers  and  up¬ 
wards  from  $115  to  $150  per  horse-power.  But  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  cost  of  water-power  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
tenth  that  of  steam-power,  with  coal  not  over  $6  per  ton. 

Ayrshire  Register.— We  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  North  American  Ayrshire  Register,  Yoi.  1, 
edited  by  E.  Lewis  and  Joseph  N.  Sturtevant,  of  South 
Framingham,  Mass.  The  volume  contains  over  500  en¬ 
tries,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  very  able  and 
conscientious  editors  to  do  their  work  so  thoroughly, 
that  the  register  may  be  a  true  record  of  thoroughbred 
animals,  whose  pedigrees  show  them  to  be  without  doubt 
or  suspicion.  The  editors  make  the  valuable  suggestion 
that  breeders  of  Ayrshires  present  a  copy  of  the  record 
to  every  purchaser  of  their  stock,  who  does  not  already 
possess  one.  This  will  certainly  have  the  effect  to  in¬ 
crease  the  public  interest  in  the  record,  and  encourage 
the  desire  of  new  purchasers  to  keep  their  stock  pure. 

Cream  Cheese.— Mrs.  “  S.  N.,”  Phila.  Pure 

cream  cheese  is  made  for  the  French  and  English  markets 
in  small  rectangular  cakes,  about  5  or  6  inches  long,  3  or 
4  inches  wide,  and  1%  to  2  inches  thick.  They  are  eaten 
fresh,  and  are  very  delicious.  The  milk  is  set  for  about 
15  or  18  hours,  or  until  the  cream  has  formed  a  somewhat 
■tenacious  skin  over  the  milk.  The  cream  is  then  care¬ 
fully  removed,  and  put  into  a  muslin  bag  to  drain  for 
about  20  hours,  when  it  is  placed  in  wooden  molds,  open 
at  the  bottom  and  the  top.  A  layer  of  rushes  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  mold  on  a  clean  table,  and  another 
layer  above  the'  cream.  A  board  is  then  placed  over  a 
row  of  the  cheeses.  This  is  done  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  they  are  taken  to  market.  No  salt  is  used. 

Calculating-  Machines.— “  R.  E.  G.,” 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  A  list  of  the  various  calculating  ma¬ 
chines  that  have  been  invented  since  the  4th  century,  B. 
C.,  up  to  the  Babbage  calculator  of  1833,  and  the  machine 
of  G.  &  E.  Schentz,  of  Stockholm,  invented  in  1853,  may 
be  found  in  the  new  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia.  One  of  the 
last  mentioned  machines  is  now  in  the  Dudley  Observa¬ 
tory,  Albany,  N.  Y.  A  very  useful  calculator,  consisting 
of  concentric  circular  plates,  is  sold  at  the  philosophical 
instrument  shops,  as  is  also  the  ordinary  slide  rule,  by 
which  many  calculations  in  multiplication  and  division 
may  be  made  with  great  rapidity. 

Sales  of  Short-Horns. — The  following 

important  sales  of  Short-horns  have  occurred  since  our 
last  report.  At  Toronto,  Canada,  on  June  16th,  six  head 
from  the  Hillliurst  herd  of  M.  II.  Cochrane,  of  Montreal, 
and  34  head  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Beattie, 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  were  sold.  The  6  head  from  Ilill- 
liurst  sold  for  $30,850,  an  average  of  $5,141.67.  Airdrie 
Duchess  5th,  a  seven  months  old  heifer-calf,  sold  for 
$18,000  to  Avery  &  Murphy,  of  Michigan.  5th  Duke  of 
Hillliurst,  a  two  months  calf,  was  taken  at  $8,300  by  an 
association  of  breeders  from  Tennessee.  The  34  head, 
all  cows  and  heifers,  of  Miller  &  Beattie,  brought  $41,730, 
an  average  of  $1,227.35.  These  prices  are  all  in  gold. 
No  bids  were  made  for  the  bulls  offered.  Of  less  fashion¬ 
able  stock  there  have  been  sales  of  48  head  for  John 
Bond,  Abingdon,  Ill,,  at  an  average  of  $165  per  head  ;  of 
S3  head  for  S.  Cobbin,  and  Green  &  Morton,  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  at  an  average  of  $207 ;  of  52  head  for  W. 
Warnock,  of  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  at 
an  average  of  $218  ;  of  73  head  for  Joseph  Scott,  of  Ky., 
at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  at  an  average  of  $197  ;  9  head  for  J.  S. 
Latimer,  also  at  Galesburg,  for  an  average  of  $160,  and  9 
head,  at  the  same  place,  for  Niles  Bros.,  averaged  $132. 

Millet.— “J.  A.  L.,”  Van  Buren,  Ark.  If 
millet  is  raised  for  the  seed,  it  may  be  thrashed  either  by 
the  flail  or  by  the  thrashing  machine.  The  straw  is  then 
of  little  use  except  for  litter.  If  it  is  grown  for  fodder, 
it  should  be  cut  when  in  blossom,  and  cured  as  hay  is 
generally  cured,  but  without  much  exposure  to  the  sun. 

It  is  best  cured  in  cocks.  The  seed  after  it  is  thrashed 
out,  may  be  cleaned  in  the  ordinary  fanning  mill,  by 
using  the  same  sieves  as  for  cleaning  clover  seed,  and 
blowing  with  a  light  draft. 

Sowing-  Clover  in  July.— “H.  R.,” 

Essex,  Ill.  If  the  season  is  not  too  dry,  a  good  catch  of 
clover  ma,  be  got  by  sowing  in  July,  or  early  in  August. 
The  troub’e  is  that  the  late  summer  drouths  or  early  fall 
frosts  may  injure  the  young  plants.  If  these  are  escaped, 
the  catch  will  probably  be  as  good  as  a  spring  sowing. 
We  have  bad  an  excellent  catch  of  clover  by  sowing  with 
buckwheat  in  July. 

Profit  of  a  B(‘rkshire  Boai*. — “R. 

G.  II.,”  Camden,  N.  Y.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  good  Berkshire  boar,  for  your  own  as  well  as 


your  neighbor’s  use,  would  be  profitable.  A  boar  will 
easily  sire  100  to  200  pigs  in  one  season,  and  if  each  one 
is  worth  only  one  dollar  more  than  a  common  pig,  the 
cost  of  the  boar  will  be  repaid  several  times  over  the 
first  Season.  The  value  of  any  pure  bred  animal  to  a 
farmer,  if  estimated  in  this  way,  will  be  seen  to  be  much 
greater  than  its  cost.  The  better  the  animal  that  is 
selected,  the  greater  the  probable  profit  from  it.  The 
Berkshire  has  a  good  ham,  and  a  deep  side  for  bacon, 
with  small  offal.  It  excels  in  these  points. 

SlTi^BRA  HUMBUGS. — In  former  ar¬ 
ticles  we  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  some  humbugs  are 
very  difficult  to  treat.  One  class  of  these  is  where  the 
probabilities  all  indicate  that  a  concern  is  a  humbug,  but 
the  evidence  comes  just  short  of  being  proof.  Another 
class  is  those  relating  to  medical  matters  of  a  kind  which 
will  not  allow  of  a  full  exposure  without  the  use  of  terms 
hardly  proper  to  print  in  a  family  journal.  Still  another 
are  those  schemes  or  occupations  in  which  so  great  is  the 
temptation  that  a  large  share  of  those  engaged  in  them 
are  swindlers,  and  to  denounce  these  as  a  class  is  unjust 
to  the  few  honest  men  engaged  in  the  pursuits,  which  of 
themselves  are  honorable  and  legitimate.  Under  this 
last  head  are  included  lightning-rod  men  and  tree-ped¬ 
dlers,  or  nursery  agents,  of  whom  more  than  any  others, 
except  quack  medicine  chaps,  are  the  complaints  most 
numerous.  Letting  the  lightning-rod  men  pass  for  the 
present,  let  us  define 

OUR  POSITION  AS  TO  NURSERT  AGENTS  AND 
TREE-PEDDLERS. 

Complaints  of  these  have  been  especially  numerous  this 
year,  and  in  view  of  the  rascality  of  some  of  the  transac¬ 
tions,  we  have  said  that  it  would  be  safest  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  whole  lot.  Some  of  our  nursery 
friends  think  this  rather  too  sweeping,  as  they  have 
agents  who  they  know  to  be  perfectly  honest  men.  We 
must  admit  that  it  is  hard  for  such  to  be  classed  with 
swindlers,  and  that  there  are  those  who  do  not  deserve 
it,  we  are  well  aware.  There  was  one  who  for  ten  or 
more  years  represented  one  of  the  large  nurseries  in  the 
territory  around  New  York  City,  who  could  be  implicitly 
trusted,  and  one  who  was  so  sure  of  his  own  position  in 
the  community,  that  he  liked  to  have  ns  show  up  the  ras¬ 
cals  in  the  trade.  Now  what  shall  we  do  f  We  have  the 
community  to  protect  against  19  rogues,  and  to  avoid 
injuring  the  business  of  one  honest  man.  It  is  the  true 
interest  of  every  fair-dealing  nurseryman  that  theae 
swindles  should  be  stopped,  and  we  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  any  feasible  plan  which  shall  encourage  hon¬ 
est  agents,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  community 
from  the  dishonest  ones.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you 
propose  ?  One  of  your  reasons  for  employing  traveling 
agents,  is  that  it  encourages  tree-planting,  and  that  per¬ 
sons  are  by  personal  application  induced  to  plant  trees 
who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  not  do  it  at  all.— Well, 
this  is  just  what  we  would  encourage,  and  if  we  could 
cause  10  trees  to  be  planted  where  one  now  is,  we  should 
gladly  do  it,  but  then  we  wish  the  trees  to  be  of  the 
right  kind  and  true  to  name,  and  not  the  refuse  of  nurs¬ 
eries  labelled  promiscuously.  We  have  been  at  the  nurs¬ 
eries  and  know  how  this  thing  is  managed.  Smith,  the 
peddler,  calls  himself  an  agent,  he  gets  orders  for  trees 
from  Jones’  nursery.  At  the  digging  season  he  goes  to 
Jones  and  buys  certain  blocks  or  odd  rows  of  trees  ;  he 
has  his  own  men  to  dig  them,  he  takes  them  to  some  va¬ 
cant  place,  labels  them  as  may  be,  packs  them  in  lots  to 
suit  his  orders,  and  all  that  Jones  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  is,  the  trees  grew  on  his  ground,  and  he  sold 
them.  Several  years  ago  we  were  at  a  large  nursery,  and 
learned  the  opinion  of  that  concern,  of  peddlers.  A  lot  of 
several  acres  was  being  surrounded  with  a  high  fence, 
and  upon  inquiry  we  were  informed  that  the  enclosure 
was  for  the  peddlers,  who  were  to  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  regular  packing  yards  and  sheds,  as  the  losses 
from  theft  by  these  men  must  be  stopped.  Now  it  is 
due  to  themselves  and  due  to  the  public  that  the  nursery¬ 
men  devise  some  plan  by  which,  when  an  agent  claims 
to  represent  a  particular  nursery,  the  one  who  would 
purchase  trees  shall  know  that  he  is  duly  authorized ; 
moreover,  the  purchaser  should  have  some  assurance 
that  the  trees  when  received  did  really  come  from  said 
nursery,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  that  nursery  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  being  the  trees  ordered,  and  that  when 
they  left  the  nursery  they  were  correctly  labelled.  The 
purchaser  has  as  much  right  to  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  he  gets  what  he  pays  for,  as  has  the  seller  that  he 
will  get  his  money.  We  should  like  to  have  those  nurs¬ 
erymen  who  think  our  remarks  about  agents  too  general, 
tell  us  what  provision  is  made  to  secure  the  purchaser  in 
this  respect.... If  you  will  show  us  any  way  by  which 
the  farmer  can  tell  between  the  legitimate  agent  and  a 
swindler,  we  will  gladly  welcome  it,  and  give  it  tha 
widest  publicity. ..  .We  repeat  our  caution  to  order 
nothing  for  which  unusual  claims  are  made.  If  a  peddler 
offers  tilings  which  no  one  else  has,  or  things  not  before 
heard  of,  such  as  “  self-pruning  grape-vines,”  straw¬ 
berries  which  grow  on  “bushes,”  peaches  grafted  on  the 
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“  French  -willows,”  or  pear-trees  on  the  maple,  or  any 
such  stuff,  don't  believe  him  about  these,  and  be  very 
sure  that  whatever  else  he  may  have  is  likely  to  be  bo- 
gna _ Here  comes  a  complaint  all  the  way  from  Vir¬ 

ginia  about  a 

DOLIfAR-STORE  IN  BOSTON. 

The  writer’s  daughter  sent  $21,  and  “received  a  misera¬ 
ble  lot  of  cheap  stuffs  and  imitations,  any  and  all  of 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  cross-roads  store  for  the 
same,  or  less” — then  there  was  the  cost  of  freight  and 
boxing  added.  The  letter,  and  the  New  York  references 
given,  show  that  the  writer  is  a  gentleman  of  intelli- 
.gence  and  good  social  standing.  Now,  when  such  as  he 
can  be  induced  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  sell  more 
than  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
the  less  intelligent  are  so  often  swindled.  We  do  not 
see  how  we  can  help  our  friend  ;  his  money  is  past  re- 
•covery,  but  he  can  console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
the  lesson  may  be  worth  all  it  cost  to  the  daughter. 
There  is  at  least  one  family  in  Fairfax  Co.  to  whom  all 
-such  schemes  will  hereafter  appeal  in  vain. . .  .The  alert¬ 
ness  with  which  the  sharps  seize  hold  of  every  possible 
bait  to  catch  the  flats,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a 

BLACK  HILLS  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  vague  reports  that  gold  had  been  found  in  the 
Black  Hills  were  enough.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
government  had  given  warning  that  all  whites  would  be 
kept  out  by  the  military  forces,  the  word  “gold”  was 
sufficient  to  start  with.  Circulars  containing  every  report 
and  guess  at  its  occurrence  in  the  Black  Hills,  are  sent 
out,  inviting  subscribers  to  a  mining  company— only  $10 
a  share,  and  “  Fortunes  for  the  Original  Subscribers 
and  we  hope  they  may  get  them— the  fortunes  we  mean. 
The  latest  account  from  the  Black  Hill3  does  not  much 
-encourage  this  little  scheme  for  getting  $10  out  of  the 

credulous _ A  friend  in  Kansas  who  received  one  of  the 

■Geneva  watch  circulars— by  the  way,  Geneva  watches 
“  is  riz,”  they  used  to  he  only  $4,  but  now  $8— says  that 
if  the  vender  will  take  dead  grasshoppers  for  a  watch,  he 
will  trade.  Don't  do  any  such  thing,  Mr.  Kansas  man. 
In  time  of  scarcity  you  could  eat  the  grasshoppers,  but 
we  don’t  know  what  earthly  use  the  watch  would  be. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

are  not  at  all  lively  under  a  July  sun.  Several  have  in¬ 
quired  about  one  “Dr.”  Price,  who  is  sending  around 
circulars,  setting  forth,  though  not  in  the  precise  words, 
that  he  is  “death  on  fits,”  accompanied  with  a  form  of 
agreement  that  he  will  return  the  $20  if  the  patient  is 
not  cured.  We  are  asked  if  he  is  responsible,  and  will 
Teturn  the  money  in  case  of  failure  to  cure  as  agreed. 
We  do  not  know,  and  look  upon  that  as  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance.  The  great  point  is,  what  kind  of  a 
41  Doctor”  can  one  he  who  will  “guarantee”  a  cure  of 
■any  disease  f  or  who  will  say  of  any  medicine,  “  it  will 
surely  cure  any  case,”  and  all  this  without  even  seeing 
the  patient.  If  one  who  does  this  was  educated  as  a 
doctor,  he  has  lost  all  claims  to  the  title. 

ABOUT  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

A  correspondent,  “M.  N.,”  Crawford  Co.,  HI.,  writes 
that  he  considers  our  humbug  exposures  of  great  value, 
but  cannot  agree  with  us  in  denouncing  all  “Patent 
Medicines”  as  humbugs,  and  mentions  some  which  he 
thinks  should  be  excepted,  especially  a  certain  “  Pain 
Killer.”  As  our  friend  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  a  class  of  intelligent  persons,  who  hold  similar  no¬ 
tions,  we  give  his  letter  the  respectful  consideration  its 
evident  sincerity  deserves.  We  may  state  that  hut  few 
of  the  so-called  patent  medicines  are  patented  at  all.  If 
it  were  so,  every  one  could  know  their  composition,  and 
all  secrecy— in  which  their  great  value  to  the  proprietor 
•consists — would  be  at  an  end.  Our  objections  to  these 
secret  medicines  are  several,  hut  first  and  mainly  because 
they  are  secret.  We  object  to  taking  or  giving  anything 
whatever,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  fully  known. 
We  would  not  treat  a  dumb  animal  or  a  plant  with  an 
unknown  drug,  much  less  a  human  being.  These  medi¬ 
cine*  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  which  pos¬ 
sess  really  active  properties  and  have  a  positive  effect 
when  administered  ;  and  those  which  are  practically 
inert,  or  consist  of  some  stimulant  or  tonic,  and  act 
more  upon  the  imagination  through  the  remarkable 
•circulars  which  accompany  them  than  by  virtue  of  any 
medicinal  agent  they  contain.  This  last  class  are  the 
worst  swindles,  as  they  give  a  stuff  that  costs  a  mere 
trifle  for  a  high  price,  but  many  of  them  are  so  nearly 
nothing  that  the  harm  they  do  is  more  to  the  pocket 
-than  to  the  system.  The  whole  class  may  be  set  down 
.us  worthless  trash,  and  in  the  main  are  agents  to  draw 
money  from  the  nervous,  timid,  and  credulous  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  few  ignorant  pretenders,  who,  with  their  flashy 
■diamonds,  fast  horses,  and  fast  life  generally,  are  a  sad 
blotch  upon  our  civilization.  As  to  the  other  class,  those 
medicines  which  have  some  potency,  we  object  to  these 
because  they  are  powerful,  and  those  who  use  them  are 
working  in  the  dark.  Morphine  is  a  useful  remedy,  but 
■should  always  be  given  knowing  that  it  is  morphine,  and 


just  as  dangerous  as  it  is  useful.  Not  one  mother  in  a 
hundred  would  apply  a  solution  of  morphine  to  the 
mouth  of  her  teething  babe  did  she  know  that  it  was 
morphine,  hut  mix  it  up  with  sugar,  and  call  it  some¬ 
body’s  “  Soothing  Syrup,”  it  is  used  without  a  question, 
and  thousands  of  little  white  gravestones  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  attest  its  soothing  power. 
Certain  worm  lozenges  were  popular  30  years  ago,  and 
their  advertisement  was  headed  “  Children  Cry  for 
Them,”  and  hundreds  of  parents  who  would  have  been 
horror-stricken  had  their  physicians  prescribed  a  dose  of 
calomel,  fed  their  children  on  these  lozenges.  The  wri¬ 
ter,  at  a  public  lecture  exhibited  the  quantity  of  calomel 
he  had  separated  from  a  box  of  these  lozenges,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  checking  their  sale  in  that  city.  Now 
while  we  do  not  deny  that  in  some  cases  these  remedies 
may  be  useful,  we  emphatically  and  wholly  object  to 
them  on  account  of  their  secrecy.  They  may  be  hurtful, 
and  are  always  needless.  When  we  say  needless, 
we  mean  in  the  secret  form  in  which  they  are 
put  up.  None  of  this  active  class  of  secret  medi¬ 
cines  contain  anything  of  any  medicinal  value  that 
is  not  to  be  found  at  all  decent  drug  stores,  or  which 
is  not  at  the  command  of  every  one.  Compounds  of 
common  drugs  put  up  as  secret  remedies,  are  sold  at  a 
very  high  price,  as  they  must  be  to  pay  for  the  enormous 
advertising  and  all  the  machinery  of  agents  and  circulars, 
and  the  customer  buying  them  in  this  form  pays  many 
times  more  for  them  than  he  would  to  get  them  under 
their  proper  names.  Take  the  “Pain  Killer”  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  writer  was  for  many  years  a  druggist,  and 
sold  the  original  maker  of  the  stuff  the  drugs  from 
which  he  compounded  it,  and  knows  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  that  is  not  within  reach  of  every  one.  Every 
family  should  have  a  few  of  the  leading  simple  remedies 
at  hand  to  use  in  an  emergency,  and  all  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  should  know  their  properties  as  well  as  what  to  do 
in  ordinary  illness,  but  we  do  not  think  any  one  has  a 
right  to  administer  to  another  an  article  of  unknown 
composition.  These  are  in  brief  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  class  them  all,  and  without  any  exceptions,  as 
humbugs _ We  quite  agree  with  what  our  correspond¬ 

ent  says  about 

SELLING  LIQUOR  IN  DRUG  STORES, 

which  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  growing  evil,  but  this 
hardly  comes  under  the  head  of  humbugs. .. .Medical 
humbugs  have  been  distressingly  tame  of  late ;  we 
were  looking  over  our  budget,  thinking  how  refreshing 
it  would  be  to  get  hold  of  some  “  soul-harrowing  ”  nar¬ 
rative,  something  say  in  the  Eddie  Eastman  style,  that 
would  make  cold  shivers  run  dosm  one’s  back,  and  his 
toes  to  tingle,  when  we  came  across  the  next  best  thing 
to  a  new  friend,  a  long  absent  old  one. 

OLD  MOTHER  NOBLE, 

bless  her  dear  old  heart,  turned  up  once  more!  We 
thought  the  good  old  critter  had  gone  the  way  of  all  good 
old  mothers,  but  here  she  is  as  fresh  as  she  was  in  1888, 
and  tells  the  same  dear,  delightful  story.  There  is  the 
same  picture  of  the  old  stone-wall  where  this  remarkable 
discovery  was  made,  with  the  well-sweep  in  the  distance. 
Ah  that  we  should  have  had  to  dispel  all  this  romance 
and  tell  what  the  stuff  was  made  of !  So  Huyler  still 
waves,  but  Clark  Johnson,  M.  D.,  where  is  he? 

Plants  Mamed. — B.  Hassett,  Iowa.  The 
grass  sent  is  Poa  pratensis ,  or  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
You  are  right  in  supposing  it  would  make  a  good  lawn. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  lawn  grasses  we  have _ “A.  D.,” 

Port  Huron,  Mich.  The  plant  is  a  Meadow-Rue, 
Thaiictrum  purpurascens,  and  very  common. 

An  Erratic  ISose.— “  P.  R.,”  Saugerties, 
sends  a  specimen  for  ns  to  “  make  out  what  it  is,  and 
give  the  cause.” — It  is  a  rose,  on  which  the  end  of  the 
stem  not  content  with  producing  one  flower,  has  pushed 
upwards  and  has  prepared  to  produce  another  flower. 
This  is  not  at  all  rare  among  roses ;  we  see  more  or  less 
cases  of  it  among  our  own  every  year,  and  a  few  years 
ago  we  gave  a  figure  of  one  which  had  repeated  this,  and 
might  he  called  a  three-storied  rose.  Some  bushes  do  so 
habitually  ;  we  once  knew  one  which  bore  no  other  roses. 
As  to  the  cause — we  can  no  more  tell  that  than  we  can 
why  the  rose  is  double.  In  cultivation  we  have  encour¬ 
aged  ail  nnnatnra!  condition,  as  we  like  double  roses 
better  than  we  do  those  id  their  natural  state,  which  is 
single;  hut  it  is  no  more  strange  that  the  stem  should 
take  on  an  unnatural  development,  than  that,  the  stamens 
should  turn  into  petals,  as  they  do  in  double  roses. 

Value  of  Goat  Manure. — “  B.  P.  T.,” 
Placer  Co.,  Cal.  The  value  of  goat  manure  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  So  far  as 
it  has  been  experimented  with,  it  has  been  found  very 
similar  to  the  manure  of  sheep,  and  it  is  probably  of  equal 
value.  Sheep  manure  is  rich,  and  readily  ferments  and 
decomposes.  When  fresh,  it  consists  of  68  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  19.3  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  and  12.7  per  cent  of 


salts  in  100.  Payen  &  Bonssingault  estimate  that  equal 
effects  are  produced  by  36  parts  of  sheep  manure,  54  of 
horse  manure,  63  of  pig  manure,  and  125  of  cow  manure. 
In  field  experiments  sheep  manure  has  given  a  nine-fold 
increase  of  crop,  and  horse  manure,  seven-fold.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  effect  to  come  next  in  value  to  ox 
blood.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  the  manure 
from  the  sheep-yard  to  give  better  crops  than  any  other. 

ILeafiMolcl  as  Manure. — “T.,”  New¬ 
castle,  Cal.  Leaf-mold  is  of  no  use  unless  thoroughly 
rotted.  It  is  then  cool  and  moist  and  very  suitable  to 
mix  with  the  soil  about  the  roots  in  planting  fruit-trees. 
Rotted  cow  manure  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  Al¬ 
falfa  can  scarcely  be  grown  in  an  orchard  without  injury 
to  the  trees.  It  is  a  deep-rooted  and  long-lived  plant, 
and  will  exhaust  the  subsoil  too  much  for  the  good  of 
the  trees.  Where  clover  cannot  he  grown,  we  would 
keep  the  soil  of  an  orchard  clean,  or  in  hoed  crops. 

Tlte  “  Wyamlof  le  ”  Corn. — “  T.  A. 
B.,”  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  writes  that  some  years  ago  he  had 
a  kind  of  corn  known  as  the  Wyandotte,  which  produced 
six  or  seven  stalks,  each  bearing  an  ear,  from  one  grain. 
He  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  procure  seed  of  this 
corn  now.  As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  this  com, 
which  should  be  a  very  valuable  kind,  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may  know  of  it. 

Vo  Train.  a  Horse  to  Trot. — “  H.  H. 

R.,”  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  The  Orange  Co.  Stud  Book  con¬ 
tains  many  useful  hints  as  to  training  and  managing 
horses.  It  can  he  had  at  this  office,  or  sent  by  mail,  for 
$1.00.  The  information  contained  in  this  book,  may 
perhaps  answer  yonr  purpose  ;  if  not,  and  you  believe 
your  horse  to  be  worth  the  cost,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  employ  a  professional  trainer. 

Drilling’  Grass  Seed. — “  W.  E.,”  Cecil 
Co.,  Md.  It  is  a  saving  of  trouble  to  drill  the  grass  seed 
along  witli  the  grain,  but  we  do  not  like  the  plan,  as  it 
crowds  ttie  young  grass  too  much.  We  would  rather  take 
the  extra  trouble  to  sow  the  grass  by  hand  or  by  broad¬ 
cast  sower,  immediately  after  the  ground  is  harrowed, 
and  while  the  soil  is  fine  and  mellow,  and  then  drill  the 
grain  and  roll.  We  have  always  got  a  better  stand  in 
this  manner,  than  by  sowing  witli  the  drill. 

Poisoned  Cats. — “A  Mississippi  Subscri¬ 
ber.”  The  symptoms  described,  viz.,  dullness,  loss  of 
appetite,  moping,  vomiting  of  offensive  matter,  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  cats  were  poisoned  by 
some  means.  Cats  have  few  or  no  diseases,  except  in 
their  early  life,  and  are  remarkably  hardy;  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  reason  except  the  one  indicated,  for  the 
unhappy  fate  of  your  seven  pets.  There  is  no  book 
known  to  us  which  treats  of  ihe  management  of  cats. 
The  only  remedy  we  ever  heard  of  being  given  to  these 
animals,  is  Sulphur  in  milk,  at  the  period  when  they  are 
passing  through  their  youthful  troubles.  A  few  pinches 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  stirred  in  milk  and  given  to  them. 

Slow  to  Use  a  Wead  Morse. — “  J.  E. 

E.,”  Carrollton,  Ga.  A  dead  horse  or  other  animal  should 
be  skinned,  and  roughly  cut  up  into  as  many  small  pieces 
as  possible.  A  plot  of  ground  a  few  rods  square, 
should  then  be  plowed  deeply,  and  the  carcass  thrown 
upon  the  soil  in  the  center  of  the  plowed  ground.  Some 
freshly  dry-slacked  lime  should  then  lie  scattered  upon 
the  heap,  so  as  to  cover  it  thinly  but  wholly.  The  loose 
earth  is  then  to  be  heaped  over  it  a  foot  in  depth,  and 
the  pile  covered  with  boards,  so  that  dogs  can  not  get  at 
the  heap  and  tear  it  up.  If  the  least  smell  is  perceived, 
more  earth  should  be  thrown  upon  the  heap.  In  three 
months  the  heap  may  be  dug  over  or  turned  over  with  the 
plow,  and  well  mixed.  The  hones  that  can  not  he  broken 
up  should  be  taken  from  the  heap,  and  the  fine  matter 
will  be  worth  at  least  $20  per  ton,  to  use  in  the  hill  for 
corn  or  cotton.  The  larger  bones  may  he  broken  up 
and  buried  among  the  roots  of  grape  vines  or  fruit  trees. 

Time  for  Cutting  Timber.-  “A. 

W.,”  Cecil  Co.,  Md.  We  have  found  that  timber  cut  when 
in  full  leaf,  and  rot  trimmed,  hut  left  with  the  leaves  upon 
the  tree  until  they  are  dried,  will  he  more  durable  than 
when  the  trees  are  cut  in  the  winter.  This  is  the  case 
with  pine  as  well  as  hard  wood.  In  sawing  into  lumber 
an  extensive  wind-fall,  which  was  blown  down  in  August 
and  lay  for  several  years,  the  timber  was  found  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  while  some  logs  which  were  cut  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  lay  for  two  years  only,  were  considerably  affected 
with  dry  rot.  If  the  loers  are  thrown  into  water  soon 
after  they  are  cut,  the  lumber  is  much  improved  as  to 
durability,  and  will  season  very  quickly  after  it  is  cut. 

Basket  Items  con¬ 
tinued  on  page  SI  7. 
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A  House  Costing  $8,000. 

BT  6.  B  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

These  plans  were  designed  for  a  large  and  conve¬ 
nient  house,  arranged  to  embrace  nearly  all  of  the 
modern  improvements.  Figure  1  is  the  perspec¬ 


PEBSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  HOUSE. 


tive,  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a  house  re¬ 
cently  built  from  these  plans,  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Peck, 
at  Flushing,  L.  I.  The  general  characteristics  of 
the  exterior  are  expressive  of  refinement  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  There  is  considerable  novelty  in  6ome  of 
the  outlines  and  details  of  construction.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Tower  is  five  stories  high,  or  two 
stories  above  the  attic  of  the  main  house,  affording 
a  lofty  outlook.  All  the  long  horizontal  lines  of 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 

cornice  are  broken  up  by  truss-heads,  which  are  or¬ 
namental  in  themselves,  and  give  relief  from  the 
depressing  appearance  of  such  long  lines.  The 
Dormer  Windows  of  the  main  house  have  project¬ 


ing  pediments,  with  turned  columns  resting  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  main  cornice.  The  Inclosing  .of 
this  house  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  last 
number  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  The  Man¬ 
sard  part  of  the  main  roof  and  tower  is  covered 
with  dark  slate,  laid  on  sound  boards,  covered  with 
felt.  All  other  roofs  are  tinned  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.... The  Cellar 
extends  under  the 
whole  house,  and  has 
outside  and  cross¬ 
walls  of  hard  brick, 
which,  with  the  chim¬ 
neys  and  'area,  are 
built  as  described  last 
month,  (page  253.) 
A  Furnace  is  put  in  at 
F,  and  enclosed  with 
brick,  and  10-inch  tin 
pipes  are  provided  to 
convey  hot  air  to  the 
parlors,  library,  din¬ 
ing-room  and  hall  of 
the  first  story,  to  five 
rooms  in  the  second 
6tory,  and  to  the 
tank-room  in  the  attic 
story. . .  .The  First 
Story  contains  a 
large  Hall,  Parlor,  Li¬ 
brary,  Dining-Room 
to  be  used  as  a  Liv¬ 
ing-Room,  Kitchen, 
Butler’s  and  other 
Pantries,  Wash-room, 
two  flights  of  Stairs, 
the  principal  one  in 
the  main  hall,  and  a 
private  one  adjoining 
the  wash-room .  Th  e 
Main-Hall  is  7  feet 
wide,  and  is  entered 
from  the  piazza 
through  heavy  front 
and  vestibule  double 
doors.  The  Front 
Doors  are  full  hight, 
and  have  quarter-cir¬ 
cle  plate  glass  “sky¬ 
lights  ”  in  them. 
The  Vestibule  Doors 
have  plate  glass  upper  panels,  with  transom,  and 
half-circle  head-light.  Double  Doors  open  from 
the  hall  to  the  parlor  and  to  the  dining-room,  and 
large  Sliding  Doors  separate  the  parlor  from  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  Dining-Boom  has  a  large  Bay-Window, 
Marble  Mantel,  China  Closet,  and  adjoins  the  but¬ 
ler’s  pantry.  The  Kitchen  is  arranged  with  such 
conveniences  ns  would  delight  the  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  housekeeper ;  has  large  Closets,  Range,  Sink, 
cold  and  hot  water,  adjoins  the  wash-room,  cellar 
stairway,  and  private  passage,  and  communicates 
with  the  dining-room  through  the  butler’s  pantry. 
The  Range  has  an  elevated  oven,  warm  closet,  and 
water-back.  To  secure  a  perfect  ventilation,  a  large 
register  is  placed  in  the  flue  of  the  chimney,  which 
creates  so  strong  a  draft  that  the  air  in  this  room 
can  all  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  The  left- 
hand  flue  of  the  kitchen  chimney  contains  the  pipes 
that  convey  warm  air  from  the  furnace  to  the 
bath  and  tank  rooms.  The  Wash-room  contains 
the  copper  boiler  and  wash  tubs,  and  has  a  closet 
under  the  private  stairs.  The  Sink  is  large,  and  is 
provided  with  large  drain-boards  at  each  side,  and 
a  row  of  closets  underneath.  The  Butler’s  Pantry 
has  complete  fittings  of  drawers,  shelving,  oval 
copper  wash-tray,  and  washstand  with  marble  top, 
and  is  provided  with  cold  and  hot  water.  A  Pas¬ 
sage  or  private  hall  is  arranged  to  connect  with  the 
principal  hall,  kitchen,  private  stairway,  and  rear 
entrance  ;  by  this  plan  the  principal  housework  can 
be  done  without  intruding  in  any  way  on  the  main 
hall  or  principal  rooms  of  the  house. ..  .Second 
Story — This  story  contains  a  good  sized  Hall,  4 
large  Chambers,  a  private  Study,  Bath-room,  Store¬ 
room,  six  large  Closets,  and  private  Stairway.  The 
principal  flight  of  stairs  is  made  continuous  from 
the  first  floor  to  the  attic  ;  an  arch  is  placed  across 


the  narrow  part  of  the  hall  in  this  story,  near  the- 
first  landing  of  the  principal  stairs,  and  is  in  full 
sight  from  the  hall  below,  imparting  a  cheerful  and 
finished  appearance. ..  .Attic,  or  Third  Story — 
This  Story  is  finished  throughout,  and  is  divided 
into  a  Hall,  two  large  Chambers,  with  Closets  to 
each,  Tank-room,  and  large  Attic.  The  Stairs  to 
the  tower  are  closed  in,  and  have  a  door  at  the  foot.. 
The  hall  is  lighted  through  a  sash-door  from  the 
tank-room.  The  large  attic-room  at  the  right  has 
two  doors  opening  from  the  hall,  and  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  rooms  if  required.  A  large  upper 
room,  where  noise  will  not  disturb  the  occupants 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  house,  will  always  be 
found  valuable  for  school  and  play-room  purposes, 


especially  in  cold  or  stormy  weather,  and  when 
supplied  with  a  table,  benches,  maps,  books,  and 
apparatus  for  instruction  and  entertainment,  will 
afford  the  younger  members  of  the  family  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development  and  exercise. . .  .General 
Remarks, — Many  people,  who  would  adopt 
this  general  plan,  might  conclude  that  the  style  of 
the  exterior  is  too  elaborate  and  costly.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  any  one  that  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  ground  plan  of  houses,  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  the  necessities  and  requirements  of 
those  who  are  to  occupy  them ;  and  these  parts 
being  of  the  first  importance,  should  receive 
the  first  consideration.  Such  ground  plans ,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  decide,  or  even  indicate,  the  style, 


Fig.  4.— PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 


character,  or  expense,  of  the  outside  dress  that  may 
be  put  upon  them.  Different  people  have  entirely 
different  characters,  tastes,  and  resources,  and  the 
external  appearance  of  their  homes,  should  signify 
those  general  qualities  and  characteristics,  and  also- 
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accord  with,  and  conform  to,  all  the  circumstances 

of  location,  and  relation _ The  Estimate  in 

detail  provides  for  all  work  to  be  done  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner,  of  the  usual  materials.  The  exterior 
and  interior  wood  finish  is  of  clear  pine  lumber. 
The  Plastering  is  hard-finished,  on  two  coats  of 
brown  mortar.  Appropriate  Cornices,  Centers,  and 
Panels,  in  stucco,  are  intended  for  the  hall,  parlor, 
library,  dining-room,  and  the  two  front  chambers  in 
the  second  story.  Gas-pipes  are  inserted  in  the 
frame-work  of  the  house,  with  connections  arrang¬ 
ed  for  37  attachments.  These  are  easily  put  in  dur¬ 
ing  construction,  and  even  when  the  house  is  locat¬ 
ed  far  from  any  city  or  village  having  gas,  there  is 
strong  probability  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  con¬ 
venient  apparatus  for  making  and  supplying  gas  to 

isolated  dwellings _ I’liiiiibiiig  is  provided  as 

described  in  the  last  American  Agriculturist,  except 
that  the  plumbing  required  for  the  butler’s  pantry 
is  here  added.  Bells  are  put  in,  with  their  wires 
running  through  zinc  tubes  concealed  in  the  walls. 


The  front-door  pull  leads  to  a  gong  in  the  kitchen. 
The  dining-room  has  a  bell  leading  to  the  school¬ 
room  in  the  attic.  Each  chamber,  in  the  second 
story,  and  the  bath-room,  has  a  bell  leading  to  the 
kitchen,  and  the  largest  chamber  has  a  bell  leading 
to  the  attic.  <Spea&i?u7-tubes  are  provided  for  com¬ 
munication  between  the  second  story,  hall,  and 

bath-room,  with  the  kitchen _ Painting. — 

The  body  of  the  outside  is  in  warm-gray ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  outside  trimming  in  pure  white,  with  thin 
separating  lines  i-  light  drab,  and  blinds  in  dark- 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— VIII. 

Bt  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown ,  Conn. 

Savins;  and  waste  in  feeding.— Value  of 
Nitrogen  in  Food. 

Several  farmers  have  written  to  me,  and  others 
have  called  at  our  laboratory  to  talk  about  the  val¬ 
ue  of  nitrogenous  foods  for  stock,  and  how  to  use 
them.  And  Mr.  Harris  in  “  Walks  and  Talks  ”  for 
July,  has  almost  thrown  out  a  challenge  for  more 
experimental  proof  of  some  of  the  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  series  of  articles.  This  is  quite  fair 
and  right.  No  theory  is  worthy  of  acceptance  un¬ 
less  it  is  based  upon  a  solid  groundwork  of  fact. 

Mr.  Harris  feeds  his  sheep  all  the  straw  and  corn- 
fodder  they  will  eat.  But  this  is  not  rich  enough 
to  make  them  grow,  or  to  fatten  them  as  rapidly  as 
he  would  like.  “  Now,”  says  Mr.  Harris,  “  what  the 
straw  and  cornstalks  lack,  is  nitrogen  (albumin¬ 
oids).  To  supply  this,  then,  I  should  add  materials 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  since  beans,  peas,  and  malt 
sprouts  contain  about  twice  as  much  albuminoids 
as  com,  they  ought,  if  this  theory  be  correct,  to 
have  double  the  value  of  corn  for  this  purpose.” 
But  Mr.  Harris  has  his  doubts  on  this  point,  and 
wants  to  know  “  whether  it  has  been  really  proved 
by  actual  experiments,  that,  in  such  a  case  as  I 
mention,  peas  or  beans  are  much  more  valuable 
than  Indian  com  ?  ” 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  to  test  this 
special  question.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  many 
problems  for  the  solution  of  which  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  this  country  are  much  needed.  The  evidence 
now  at  our  disposal  is  rather  of  the  cumulative  kind, 
and  is  involved  in  certain  general  principles  for 
which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  experimental  proof. 
One  of  these  general  principles  is  this :  Economy 
in  feeding  requires  that  the  rations  contain  food  in¬ 
gredients — albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  etc. — 
in  such  proportion  as  correspond  to  the  specific  de¬ 
mands  of  the  animals  ;  otherwise  there  will  be 
waste.  This  has  been  shown  by  many  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  European  Stations.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  performed  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Heane- 
berg,  at  Weende,  in  Germany,  is  an  example  :  Two 
oxen,  in  good,  moderately  fat  condition,  at  rest  in 
the  stall,  were  fed  with  rations  such  as  were  found 
to  keep  them  in  the  same  uniform  condition,  as 
shown  by  the  scales.  A  certain  ration,  (I),  was  fed 
for  a  certain  period,  the  weight  of  the  animals  and 
the  amount  and  composition  of  food  and  excrement 
determined  by  accurate  weighings  and  analyses. 


bronze  color.  All  wood,  tin,  and  brick  work,  usu¬ 
ally  painted,  1  th  inside  and  outside,  has  two  coats 
of  the  best  lead  and  oil.  All  doors  are  grained — 
and  all  hard-wood,  such  as  stair-rail,  balusters,  and 
door-saddles,  are  rubbed  in  oil. 

216  yards  Excavation,  <a  30c.  per  vard . *61.80 

32,000  hard  Brick,  @  $9  i?  1000 .  2R8.00 

6,000  pale  Brick,  @  $.'>%  $  1000  . .  33.00 

Materials  for  Plastering,  and  Lath .  300.00 

70  feet  Stone  Steps  and  Coping,  @  30  c .  21.00 

Labor  for  all  the  mason  work . .  600.00 

13,253  feet  Timber,  @  Z'Ac.  per  foot .  298.30 

viz.  1  Sill,  4x8  in.  x242  ft.  long.  12  Posts,  4x8  in.  x36  ft.  long. 

1  Tie,  4xr  in.  x  484  ft.  long.  1  Plate,  4x6  in.  x  360  ft.  1’g. 

2  Posts,  4x8 in.  x 42  ft.  long.  112  Beams,  3x3  in.  xl6  ft.  l’g. 

2  Posts,  4x8  in.  xlf  ft.  long.  56  ”  3x8  in.  x22  ft.  l’g. 

1  Deck  Plate,  3x8  in.  xl56 ft. l’g.  32  “  3x8  in.  xl2  ft.  l’g. 

6  Hips.  3x10  in.  x 22  ft.  long.  28  “  3x8  in.  x  8  ft.  l’g. 

1  Sill,  (Piazza)  4x7  in.  xll4  ft.  8  “  3x8  in.  xl8  ft.  l’g. 

1  Plate  “  3x8  in.  x  90  ft.  52  “  2x6  in.  xl3  ft.  l’g. 

1  Beam  “  3xG  in.  x  60  ft.  1  “  2x7  in.  x28  ft.  l’g. 

300  Joist,  3x4  inches  x  13  feet  long,  @  22c.  each _ *66.1)0 

350  Wall  Strips,  2x4  Inches  xl3  feet  long,  @  16e.  each..  56.00 
928  tongned  and  grooved  Sheathing  boards  for  sides  and 

roofs,  ®  ‘25c.  each .  232.00 

800  pounds  Tarred  Paper,  @  5c.  per  lb .  15.00 

663  Novelty  clear  Siding  Boards,  @  30c.  each . 198.90 

4l6feetmain  Cornices,  WaterTable,  Corner  Boards..  416.00 

29)4  Squares  of  Tin  Hoofing,  @  *10  per  square .  295.00 

17  squares  of  Slate,  (no  openings  allowed)  at  $10  p.  sq.  170.00 

13  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $12  each  .  156.00 

1  Bay  Window  complete .  100.00 

30  Windows,  first  and  second  story,  and  Tower,  com¬ 
plete,  @*17  each . 510.00 

13  Dormer  Windows,  complete,  @  *23  each .  299.00 

3  Piazzas,  (except  tinning,)  complete .  400.00 

1  Balcony,  (except  tinning,)  complete .  35.00 

1  Hood,  (exeept  tinning,)  complete .  50.00 

480  Flooring  Boards,  6  inch,  @  25c.  each .  120.00 

160  Flooring  Boards,  9-inch .  46.00 

Stairs,  complete .  200.00 

14  Closets  and  Pantries,  complete .  130,00 

50  Doors,  complete,®  *15.20  each .  760.00 

4  Marble  Mantels,  complete . 125.00 

Furnace,  and  Range,  (set  and  piped,)  complete .  400.00 

Plumbing,  complete.. . .  300.00 

Painting.  .  .  ,  400.00 

Carpenter's  Labor,  not  included  above .  800. no 

Cartage,  average  one  mile . .  .  .  115.00 


Total  cost  of  materials  and  construction . *8,000.*0 


At  the  end  of  the  period  the  food  was  changed,  and 
another  experiment,  (II),  begun,  and  so  on  through 
six  months  with  eight  sets  of  experiments. 

Table  13  gives  the  rations  fed  out  during  six 
periods  of  the  series,  describing  the  materials  of 
which  each  daily  ration  was  composed,  the  amounts 
of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  materials  it 
contained,  and  the  ratio  of  these  to  each  other. 
The  cost  of  each  ration  is  also  added.  The  prices 
at  Weende,  in  gold,  at  the  time,  being  for  clover  hay 
about  $8.50  per  ton  ;  for  oat  and  rye  straw,  $5.50 
per  ton  ;  and  for  turnips,  $2.15  per  ton  ;  and  for 
rape  cakes,  $1.07  per  cwt. 


Table  13. 

Daily  Ration  per  1,000  lbs. 

OF  LIVE  WEIGHT  OF  THE 

Animals. 

Con¬ 
taining 
lbs .  of 

3  * 

I  1 

£ 

c> 

|  Albuminoids. 

[  Carbo-hydrates 

\  ( and  Fats.)  I 

§  1 
^  & 
s  ^ 

1  2 

'5 

Co 

e 

(I)  17.5  as.  clover  hav . 

Ibs. 

1.95 

lbs. 

7.39 

1  to  3.8 

9^c. 

(II)  11.4  as.  oat  straw,  43.6  as. 

turnips . 

.87 

9.13  1  to  10.5 

10KC. 

(Ill)  12.6  lbs.  oat  straw,  25.6  fl>s. 

turnips,  1  lb .  rape  cakes. . . 

.91 

7.77  1  to  8.5 

8>*c. 

(IV)  3.7  lbs.  clover  hay,  13  fts.  oat 
straw,  .56  lb.  rape  cakes... 

.99 

7.161  to  7.2 

7  C. 

(V)  2.6  as.  clover  hay,  14.2  as. 

oat  straw,  .52  a.  rape  cakes 

.91 

7.201  to  7.9 

6j*C. 

(YI)  3.8  tbs.  clover  hay,  13.3  Ibs. 

ryo  straw,  .57  lb .  rape  cakes 

.99 

6.821!  to  6.8 

7  C. 

Looking  down  along  the  first  column  of  figures 
we  notice  that  ration  (I)  contained  nearly  2  lbs., 


(1.95  lbs.),  of  nitrogenous  substance,  while  the 
others  contained  generally  about  9/io  lb.  The  »/10 
lb.  of  albuminoids  in  the  other  rations  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  clover  hay  ration  served  the  animal  no 
better  than  the  others,  and  the  extra  pound  of  ni¬ 
trogenous  material  was  then,  for  maintenance  of  the 
animals,  superfluous.  So  iu  ration  (H)  we  have 
the  other  extreme ;  an  appropriate  amount  of  nitro¬ 
genous  material,  but,  as  the  column  shows,  9.13 
lbs.  of  non-nitrogenous  material.  The  other  figures 
in  the  second  column,  indicate  that  the  other  ra¬ 
tions  averaged  about  7*/i  lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates,  and 
the  oxen  showed  by  their  keeping  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  that  this  was  enough.  In  (II),  therefore, 
nearly  two  pounds  of  non-nitrogenous  matters  were 
not  utilized,  that  is,  they  were  wasted.  We  find, 
then,  that  about  9/io  lb.  of  albuminoids  and  7‘A 
lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates  sufficed  to  keep  the  oxen  in 
good  condition. 

Could  anything  be  more  convincing  than  this  ? 
The  oxen  are  in  good  condition,  and  hold  their  own 
with  their  rations  of  straw,  to  which  enough  clover 
hay  and  rape-cakes  are  added,  to  make  9/I0  lb.  of 
albuminoids,  and  7i  lbs.  carbo-hydrates.  When 
enough  turnips  are  added  to  the  straw  to  make  9.13 
lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates,  (II),  or  when  17.5  ibs.  of 
clover  hay,  with  1.95  lbs.  of  albuminoids,  (I),  was 
used,  they  did  no  better.  During  the  course  of 
the  experiments,  they  did,  in  fact,  gain  a  very 
little  in  weight,  but  this  gain  was  too  slight  to  be 
of  any  account,  and  was  more  perceptible  with  the 
other  rations  than  with  I  and  II. — From  the  fact 
that  this  excess  either  of  albuminoids  or  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  was  without  effect  upon  the  production, 
which  in  this  case  could,  to  he  sure,  be  nothing  but 
increase  of  live  weight,  we  infer  that  for  each  1,000 
lbs.  live  weight,  a  ration  containing  9/10  lb.  albumin¬ 
oids  and  7V4  lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates,  was  an  econom¬ 
ical  one  for  the  oxen  at  rest  in  the  stall.  The  cost 
of  rations  (III- VI)  containing  the  food  ingredients 
in  these  proportions,  averaged  73/4  cents.  The 
clover  hay,  with  its  excess  of  albuminoids,  cost 
10y4  cents,  or  40  per  cent  more,  and  that  of  straw 
and  turnips,  93/4  cents,  or  34  per  cent  more. 

In  the  above  calculation  not  the  digestible  hut 
the  total  amount  of  albuminoids  was  taken  into 
account.  The  ratio  of  actually  digested  albumi¬ 
noids  to  carbo-hydrates,  would  probably  he  about  1 
to  12. — This  is  only  one  of  many  series  ot  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made  at  Weende 
and  elsewhere,  all  of  which  agree  in  indicating  that 
in  food  for  oxen  at  rest  in  the  stall,  there  should 
he  about  1  lb.  of  digestible  albuminoids  to  every 
12  lbs.  of  digestible  carbo-hydrates.  And  when  the 
ratio  varies  widely  from  this,  there  is  waste. 

More  about  Nitrogen  Ratios  and  Economy 
In  Foddering. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  with  animals 
from  which  no  production  was  required,  either  in 
the  form  of  work,  or  milk,  or  increase  of  weight 
in  fattening.  But  other  experiments  show  that 
oxen  at  work,  milch  cows,  and  fattening  cattle, 
require  food  richer  in  nitrogen.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  found  that  for  milch  cows,  about  1  lb.  of  di¬ 
gestible  albuminoids,  to  5‘/2  lbs.  of  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  is  the  economical  ratio.  And  when  the 
ratio  varies  widely  from  this,  there  is  apt  to  be 
waste.  This  is  illustrated  by  some  experiments 
with  milch  cows,  made  by  Dr.  Kuehn,  at  the  Station 
at  Moeckem,  in  Saxony. 

The  custom  of  feeding  cows  on  green  clover  was 
common  about  Moeckern.  But  clover  is  very  rich, 
while  straw  is  poor,  in  nitrogen.  How  would  it  do 
to  mix  the  two  ?...  .Further,  the  question  of  ad 
libitum  foddering,  (that  is,  giving  the  animals  all 
they  will  eat),  was  much  discussed.  Some  said  the 
cows  themselves  were  the  best  judges  of  their 
wants.  Others  claimed  they  would  eat  more  of 
6ueh  palatable  food,  as  clover,  than  they  would 
profitably  utilize. — To  test  these  questions,  a  feed¬ 
ing  trial  was  made  with  four  cows.  During  one 
period  of  several  weeks,  they  received  all  the  green 
clover  they  would  eat.  During  another,  a  smaller 
ration  was  given,  and  a  part  of  the  clover  was  re¬ 
placed  by  straw.  The  fodder  and  milk  were  care¬ 
fully  weighed  and  analyzed.  Every  precaution 
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was  taken  to  insure  accuracy.  The  rations  in  the 
two  periods  were  as  follows  : 


Table  14. 

The  Organic  sub¬ 

stance  contained 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Ibs. 

as. 

(I)  87  fts.  green  clover  and  6.7  fbs.  bar¬ 
ley  straw . 

3.8 

17.8 

(II)  123  as.  green  clover . 

5.6 

15. 

The  result  was  that  the  cows  gave  as  much  milk, 
and  milk  as  rich  in  fat  (butter)  and  casein  with  the 
smaller  ration  (I),  of  which  a  part  was  straw,  as 
they  did  with  the  larger  ration  (II)  of  pure  clover. 
The  cost  of  the  milk,  as  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  fodder,  was  just  about  50  per  cent  more  with 
the  clover  alone,  than  with  the  mixture  of  clover 
and  straw.  The  3.8  lbs.  of  albuminoids  was  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  in  the  pure  clover,  with  its  5.6  lbs., 
there  was  a  waste.  Part  of  this  waste  was  due  to 
the  ad  libitum,  foddering,  but  a  part  was  due  to  the 
unnecessarily  large  amount  of  albuminoids  in  the 
green  clover. 

Now  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  Mr.  Harris’ 
question  is  simple.  To  make  of  his  straw  a  fit 
fodder  for  his  sheep,  he  must  not  only  add  nitrogen, 
but  he  must  add  this  in  the  right  proportion.  And 
it  is  clear  that  he  will  get  this  proportion  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  beans  or  malt  sprouts  than  of 
corn.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  some  tables 
of  fodder  mixtures  for  sheep. 


snch  things  the  simplest  is  the  best,  and  a  very  simple 
affair  is  shown  in  the  engraving ;  it  consists  of  a  large 
tin  or  sheet-iron  dust-pan,  with  a  back  to  it,  and  the 
edge  rolled  inwards  to  prevent  the  insests  when  once  in, 
from  crawling  out.  It  is  30  inches  long,  the  other  parts 
being  in  proportion.  The  operator  takes  it  in  one  hand 
and  a  short  broom  or  some  kind  of  brush  in  the  other, 
and  passing  along  the  rows,  knocks  or  sweeps  the  bee¬ 
tles  and  the  larvae  into  it.  Not  having  bugs  enough  of 
our  own  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  it  was  taken  to  the  field  of 
a  neighbor,  where  it  worked  admirably.  The  affair  was 
left  at  our  office  by  the  tinsmith  who  made  it,  but  who 


did  not  leave  his  name . Still  simpler  is  the  plan  of 

I).  O.  Crum,  Portage  Co.,  O.,  who  makes  a  paddle  of  a 
shingle,  which  he  takes  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
large  tin  pan,  like  a  dish-pan,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
paddle  knocks  the  bugs  from  the  vines  into  the  pan,  and 
then  kills  them.  He  says  that  he  does  not  think  there 
is  two  pounds  of  Paris  green  used  in  the  county.  But 
the  insects  are  never  so  bad  after  the  first  year  or  two. 


Potato-Bug  Notes. 


Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  Colorado  Potato-Bee¬ 
tle  is  voluminous,  and  some  of  it  rather  amusing.  We 
glean  such  matters  as  give  information  in  addition  to 
that  in  an  article  on  page  304. 


Is  the  Bus  Poisonous  ?— There  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  under  some  circumstances  it  is,  and  that 
some  caution  should  be  observed.  We  have  heard  of  no 
unpleasant  results  from  merely  handling  them,  but  a 
case  is  reported  to  us  in  which  the  bugs  being  killed  by 
squeezing  between  tbe  thumb  and  finger  produced 
swelling  and  other  effects  of  poisoning.  It  is  reported 
that  a  child  was  severely  poisoned  who  mashed  a  large 
lot  of  bugs,  one  at  a  time,  by  means  of  two  stones. 
Other  cases  have  resulted  from  breathing  the  vapor  from 
the  bugs  while  scalding.  The  exhalation  or  vapor  from 
the  insects  when  bruised  or  heated,  seems  to  be  decid¬ 
edly  poisonous,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Another  “Enemy”  to  the  Potato.— A  very  intelli¬ 
gent  correspondent  in  giving  us  an  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Colorado  beetle,  informed  us  that  he  had 
found  another  enemy  to  the  potato,  more  active,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  mischievous  than  that.  He  sent  us  some 
specimens  of  his  “  new  enemy  ”  which  we  recognized  as 
an  old  friend— the  larva  of  one  of  the  lady-bugs,  which, 
with  other  insects,  feeds  upon 
the  larva  of  the  Colorado  insect. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that 
as  an  insect  increases  in  num¬ 
bers,  its  natfffal  enemies  are  like¬ 
ly  to  multiply,  and  in  the  western 
states  there  are  a  number  of  car- 
niverous  insects  which  prey  upon  the  larva  of  the  po¬ 
tato  beetle.  The  Asparagus  beetle,  a  few  years  ago, 
threatened  to  deprive  us  of  Asparagus,  but  it  is  disap¬ 
pearing  through  the  agency  of  other  insects.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  all  insects  are  not  injurious,  and  that 
in  our  warfare  we  should  know  our  friends  from  our  en¬ 
emies.  For  fear  that  others  may  take  a  lady-bug  lar¬ 
va  for  an  enemy,  we  give  an  engraving  which  shows  the 
general  appearance  of  them.  They  are  very  active,  and 
usually  of  a  lead  color,  with  a  few  orange-colored  spots. 


LADY-BUG  LARVA. 


Caution.— When  the  lady-bug  larva  is  about  to  change 
into  the  perfect  insect,  it  fastens  itself  to  the  potato 
vine,  curls  up,  and  appears  as  if  dead.  In  this  condition 
it  may  be  mistaken  by  a  careless  observer  for  a  sluggish 
larva  of  the  potato-beetle  of  the  same  size,  and  picked 
off  by  mistake. 

Mechanical  Means  are  to  be  preferred  to  poison  in 
destroying  the  bugs,  unless  they  are  so  numerous 
through  neglect  that  nothing  short  of  Paris  green  can  be 
of  use.  Hand-picking  is  slow,  but  sure,  and  if  started  in 
time  and  persevered  in.  will  conquer  them— but  no  half¬ 
way  work  will  do.  There  have  been  several  mechanical 
contrivances  for  catching  the  insects.  A  photograph  of 
one  was  sent  ua  from  Pottsville,  Pa.,  which  is  like  a 
small  hand-cart  with  an  opening  through  the  bottom  ; 
this  is  intended  to  straddle  the  rows,  knock  oft'  the  bugs, 
and  catch  them  on  tarred  boards.  As  we  have  not  seen 
it  work,  we  can  only  describe  it  from  the  picture.  In  all 


The  Use  op  Paris  Green. — Many  prefer  to  apply  the 
Paris  green  dry,  mixed  with  flour,  as  it  adheres  better 
than  when  stirred  with  water,  (see  page  226,  June  last). 
Mr.  L.  B.  Goodwin,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  sends  us  a  method 
which  we  have  not  seen  published.  He  makes  flour 
paste  as  for  putting  on  wall-paper  ;  one  pint  of  this  is 
added  to  a  pailful  of  water,  and  then  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  green  is  put  in  and  all  mixed  very  thoroughly.  The 
vines  are  sprinkled  with  this  mixture  in  any  convenient 
way  ;  our  correspondent  uses  a  wisp  of  straw  or  an  old 
brush,  and  sprinkles  his  vines.  This  strikes  us  as  a  very 
sensible  suggestion,  as  the  paste  in  the  first  place  pre¬ 
vents  the  poison  from  settling  so  rapidly  as  it  would  in 
clear  water,  and  it  sticks  the  poison  to  the  plant,  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  being  blown  away.  Thanks,  Mr.  G. 

Will  the  Tubers  be  Poisoned  ?— This  question 
comes  up  very  often  from  eastern  correspondents.  In 
the  western  states  where  Paris  green  has  been  used  so 
long,  they  do  not  need  to  ask.  So  far  as  negative  evi¬ 
dence  can  go,  we  say  most  decidedly  no.  It  is  true  that 
we  use  a  most  deadly  poison,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  and  deadly,  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  but 
we  also  know  that  plants  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  poisons,  and  should  any  virulent  poison  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  its  roots,  the  potato  plant  would  be  killed.  The 
fact  that  the  plant  remains  perfectly  healthy,  shows  that 
it  does  not  take  up  the  poison  ;  it  could  not  take  up 
enough  for  the  poison  to  be  manifest  in  the  tubers  with¬ 
out  being  itself  killed  in  the  attempt.  The  amount  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  square  foot  is  so  very  small  that  no  danger 
need  be  apprehended.  A  city  near  New  York  is  said  to 
be  considering  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  potatoes 
raised  by  farmers  who  use  Paris  green.  The  effect  of 
this  foolish  law  would  be  to  encourage  lying,  and  shut 
out  farmers  honest  enough  to  admit  that  they  did  use  it. 
Besides,  in  this  very  place  potatoes  have  been  sold  for 
several  years  past,  which  came  from  western  localities, 
where  the  green  is  used,  and  no  one  has  been  injured. 

Will  Nothing  Else  Kill  Them?— We  are  frequently 
asked  if  nothing  but  Paris  green  will  kill  the  potato-bee¬ 
tle.  Undoubtedly  any  other  equally  virulent  poison  will 
destroy  them,  but  for  ten  years  intelligent  cultivators 
from  Kansas  and  Missouri  eastward,  have  been  experi¬ 
menting,  and  have  found  that  no  less  mild  remedy  is  of 
any  use,  and  have  fixed  upon  Paris  green,  as  of  all  the 
poisons  the  most  effective  as  well  as  the  most  managea¬ 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest.  We  know  what 
Paris  green  is — its  danger,  and  all  about  it— while  its 
color  is  likely  to  prevent  any  accidental  use  of  it.  We 
do  not  countenance  the  use  of  any  secret  remedies  for 
the  reason  that  they  can  be  no  better  than  Paris  green, 
and  their  composition  not  being  known,  accidents  may 
occur.  One  of  these,  which  we  know  to  be  arsenic  in 
some  form,  is  a  white  powder,  and  for  that  very  reason 
all  the  more  dangerous  to  have  about.  We  will  not  ad¬ 
vertise  such  things,  and  will  not  in  any  manner  counte¬ 
nance  the  use  of  any  secret  application  to  plant,  insect, 
beast, or  to  man,  so  we  say  let  all  secret  preparations  alone. 
Do  not  use  any  poison  until  it  is  manifest  that  hand 
picking  and  other  mechanical  means  are  of  no  avail,  then 
use  Paris  green  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  poisons. 


Oleo-Margarine  Cheese  and  Butter. 


It  is  about  two  years  since  the  preparation  of  tallow, 
known  as  oleo-margarine,  was  brought  to  the  public  no¬ 
tice,  and  offered  for  sale  as  butter.  Then  the  American 
Agriculturist  took  strong  grounds  against  it  as  a  fraud 
upon  the  consumers  of  butter,  and  a  dangerous  thing  for 
dairymen  to  touch,  and  advised  dairymen,  produce  deal¬ 
ers,  and  consumers  to  avoid  it.  Since  then  this  stuff  has 
been  largely  used  to  mingle  with  skim-milk  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  and  some  dairymen  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  led  into  the  most  surprising  advocacy  of  this 
adulturation  by  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association 
and  a  University  Professor,  to  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  this  fraudulent  article.  As  pointed  out  two  years  ago, 
and  often  since,  the  public  refuse  to  eat  this  trash  ;  the 
markets  are  consequently  overstocked  with  it,  and  price* 
for  genuine  cheese  are  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of 
the  unsalable  adulterated  article.  The  wholesale  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  are  now  very  bitter  against  the  “oleo-mar¬ 
garine,”  and  many  manufacturers  doubtless  feel  equally 
bitter  against  those  who  induced  them  to  make  the  un¬ 
salable  cheese.  The  verdict  of  the  public,  however,  will 
be,  “  served  them  right,”  for  those  who  undertake  to 
adulterate  food,  and  those  who  encourage  the  attempts 
to  do  it,  are  both  deserving  of  censure,  which  the  public 
will  not  be  slow  to  inflict  upon  the  delinquents.  In  self- 
defence  those  factorymen,  who  make  genuine  butter  or 
“  full  cream”  cheese,  should  take  means  to  prevent  this 
unfair  and  injurious  competition,  by  procuring  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  cheese  or 
butter,  except  it  be  conspicuously  branded,  and  repre¬ 
sented  openly  as  what  it  really  is,  a  mixture  of  milk  with 
beef-tallow,  cotton-seed  oil,  horse-fat,  or  whatever  other 
ingredient  may  be  used  in  the  adulteration. 


A  Plowing-Match  at  Mineola. 

After  long  continued  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Crozier,  ef 
Beacon  Farm,  a  plowing-match  association  has  been 
formed,  and  the  handsome  sum  of  $250  raised  with  which 
to  offer  attractive  prizes.  Mr.  Crozier,  as  is  well  known, 
is  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  plowing,  and  spares  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  procure  the  best  implements.  If  he  can  infuse 
a  like  spirit  into  his  brother  fanners,  much  good  would 
undoubtedly  result.  The  match  came  oft'  at  Mineola,  L. 
I.,  in  connection  with  the  Queens  Co.  summer  exhibi¬ 
tion,  on  June  24th  and  25th.  A  number  of  plows  were 
entered,  and  some  excellent  work  was  done.  The  first 
prize,  a  silver  cup,  value  $100,  was  carried  off  by  Charles 
McKav,  one  of  the  Beacon  Farm  plowmen,  with  a  Scotch 
lap-furrow  plow,  made  by  Thompson,  of  Scotland.  Ed¬ 
ward  Small,  of  Long  Island,  gained  the  first  prize,  a  sil¬ 
ver  cup,  value  $50,  lor  flat-furrow  plowing ;  the  plow 
used  was  a  Collins  No.  3  steel  plow.  The  Ames  Plow 
Co.  took  the  prize  for  swivel  plows,  and  sod  and  subsoil 
plows.  In  double-furrow  plowing  the  premium  was 
gained  by  George  Aiken,  from  the  Beacon  Farm,  with 
one  of  Gray  &  Co.’s  (of  Glasgow,  Scotland,)  double  fur¬ 
row  iron  plows.  The  Deere  Gang-plow  was  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  did  excellent  work.  In  stubble-plowing 
John  Small,  with  the  Collins  plow,  took  the  prize  ;  John 
Collins,  who  competed  with  him  with  a  Deere  G.  P. 
No.  5  plow,  lost  the  prize  by  only  one  badly  turned  fur¬ 
row,  made  by  the  swerving  of  the  team  at  the  finish.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  plowing-matches,  now  so 
rare,  may  become  general,  and  lead  to  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  ordinary  style  of  plowing. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  66 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 


Recent  investigations  into  the  state  of  the  art  of 
house-drainage  and  sewerage,  have  brought  to  my 
notice  an  English  invention  that  seems  to  be  of 
great  value.  It  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  is  called  a 
“self-acting  flush-tank,”  (the  invention  of  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  of  London).  It  is  intended  for  use 
at  the  outlet  of  a  house-drain,  and  wherever 
possible,  is  best  placed  close  to  the  waste-pipe 
of  the  sink,  outside  of  the  house,  where  it  will 
answer  as  a  grease  trap,  and  prevent  the  choking 
of  the  drain  beyond  by  the  congealing  of  fatty 
matters.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  apparatus  is 
made  of  earthenware,  consisting  mainly  of  four 
pieces — A,  the  reservoir  ;  B,  the  grating  or  screen, 
and  a  trap  for  preventing  the  escape  of  foul  smells  ; 
I),  a  siphon,  and  F,  the  beginning  of  the  outlet — 
so  arranged  that  the  siphon  will  be  readily  brought 
into  action,  when  the  tank  is  filled,  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  An  important  acces- 
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sory  is  the  pipe,  <7,  which  is  a  ventilator,  carrying 
the  foul  gases  to  the  top  of  the  house,  by  con¬ 
necting  with  the  main  water  conductors.  In  use, 
all  of  the  water  reaching  this  apparatus,  after  being 
screened  of  its  coarser  materials,  by  the  grating,  B, 
flows  through  the  trap  into  the  reservoir  A,  where 
it  rises  until  this  is  entirely  full,  and  where  its 
heavier  parts  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  its  grease 
becomes  cold  and  floats  at  the  surface.  When  the 


Fig.  1. — field’s  self-acting  flush  tank. 


reservoir  is  quite  full,  the  pouring  in  of  a  single 
pitcher  of  water,  sets  the  siphon  in  operation,  and 
it  continues  to  flow,  full  bore,  until  the  contents  of 
the  reservoir  are  lowered  to  the  level  below  which 
heavy  matters  are  allowed  to  accumulate — the  cover 
B,  being  occasionally  removed  to  scoop  them  out. 
The  drain  leading  from  the  outlet,  F,  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  an  under-ground  drain,  sufficiently  deep 
to  allow  the  whole  apparatus  to  be  buried  out  of 
the  reach  of  frost,  the  grating,  B,  being  a  foot  or 


Fig.  2.— TILTING  BOX. 


so  under  ground,  in  a  recess  having  a  movable 
cover.  The  outlet  may  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
or  into  connection  with  irrigating  pipes  near  the 
surface,  at  such  distance  from  the  house  as  the 
inclination  of  the  land  will  allow. 

The  great  annoyance  in  connection  with  the 
drainage  from  small  establishments,  and  notably 
from  a  kitchen  sink,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
stream  is  usually  only  a  small  trickling  one,  which 
has  no  power  to  carry  away  impurities,  and  wash 
out  the  drain,  and  which  sinks  into  the  soil  at  the 
first  open  joint,  slowly  fouling  a  considerable  area, 
and  constituting  a  source  of  real  danger  in  hot 
weather.  This  effect  is  also  much  aggravated  by  the 
congealing  of  hot  grease,  which  will  sooner  or  later 
accumulate  sufficiently  to  choke  a  pipe  of  any  size. 
With  the  use  of  the  flush-tank,  as  there  is  ordinarily 
no  flow  of  water  at  all  through  the  pipe,  any  fouling 
of  the  ground  from  the  liquid  has  time  to  become 
perfectly  dry  and  aerated,  and  during  the  periodic 
flow  the  whole  mass  is  carried  forward  in  a  cleans¬ 
ing  stream,  to  any  point  of  discharge  that  may  be 
selected.  This  apparatus  is  not  now  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  but  a  supply  would  soon  be  pro¬ 
duced  did  a  sufficient  demand  exist  for  it.  The 
cost  of  importation  of  single  specimens  between 
$25  and  $30  is  altogether  too  high  for  ordinary  use. 

The  importance  of  any  complete  device  that  will 


lead  to  the  reform  so  much  needed  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  house-drains  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  the  case  of  farm-houses  and  country 
residences,  is  so  great  that  this  of  itself  makes  it 
eminently  necessary  to  describe  this  method  in 
these  papers ;  but  the  principle  upon  which  this 
apparatus  is  based,  has  another  and  more  purely 
agricultural  application,  which  I  especially  desire  to 
bring  into  notice  ;  and  I  can,  perhaps,  best  accom¬ 
plish  my  purpose  by  describing  the  conditions 
existing  at  Ogden  Farm,  and  the  manner  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  overcome  them  with  the  help  of  a 
similar  device. 

Our  barn  cellar,  which  is  the  manure  cellar,  40 
feet  by  100  feet,  is  dug  into  a  heavy  clay  soil,  hav¬ 
ing  some  porous  strata,  which  bring  water  to  it  in 
every  heavy  rain.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in 
order  to  keep  it  even  tolerably  dry,  we  have  had  to  lay 
a  deep  underdrain  delivering  on  to  the  land  some  dis¬ 
tance  away ;  and  here,  for  a  short  distance,  the 
small  outflow  over-saturates  the  ground,  producing 
an  enormous  growth  of  rank  grass,  of  little  value, 
and  constituting,  practically,  a  waste  of  some  of 
the  very  best  of  our  manure.  Could  this  intermit¬ 
tent  flow  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  volume  dis¬ 
charged  rapidly,  with  force  enough  to  carry  it  over 
several  acres  of  land,  by  means  of  surface  irriga¬ 
ting  gutters,  we  should  get  a  great  advantage  in 
place  of  what  in  now  a  real  disadvantage.  The 
plan  that  I  propose  is  this  :  To  wall  up  a  cistern  in 
a  corner  of  the  cellar,  about  10  feet  square,  and  7 
feet  deep,  carrying  a  4-inch  siphon  pipe  from  a  point 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  this,  over  the  parti¬ 
tion  wall,  delivering  by  a  cemented  connection, 
into  the  present  underdrain,  which  is  large  and 
good.  I  shall  place  a  small  windmill  on  the  barn, 
to  work  a  pump  in  a  depression  in  the  cellar,  to 
which  all  liquid  will  flow,  pumping  all  of  this  liquid 
manure  into  the  new  cistern.  Then,  whenever  this 
is  full,  the  siphon  will  be  set  in  operation,  and  it 
will  flow  steadily  and  copiously  until  emptied.  As 
the  amount  of  water  delivered  by  the  pump,  would 
be  at  no  time  great  enough  to  fill  the  6iphon  and 
start  its  working,  I  shall  adopt  the  plan  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  (figure  2)  for  deliver¬ 
ing  the  liquid  to  the  tank  in  large  quantities,  and 
at  intervals.  Whenever  the  tilting  box  is  filled,  it 
will  discharge  its  contents  at  once.  I  am  confident 
that  this  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  cellar  water, 
will  relieve  us  perfectly  of  a  difficulty  that  has 
seemed  insurmountable  until  the  account  of  the 
flush-tank  suggested  a  means  for  overcoming  it. 
This  arrangement  will  not  only  enable  us  to  keep 
the  cellar  dry,  and  to  make  profitable  use  of  the 
cellar  water  that  is  now  troubling  us,  but  we  shall 
be  able  to  extend  this  manner  of  using  our  manure 
up  to  the  full  requirments  of  the  land  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  irrigate ;  for  we  have  already  a  copious 
supply  of  water  from  another  windmill,  which  we 
can  at  any  time  turn  into  the  cellar,  and  so  increase 
the  amount  of  the  liquid  available  for  irrigating 
use.  Of  course  this  particular  arrangement  will  be 
unsuited  to  many  other  cases  where  a  correspond¬ 
ing  difficulty  is  felt,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
siphon  tank  offers  a  suggestion  which  may  be  very 
wide  and  general  in  its  application. 


I  described,  last  year,  the  drainage  of  a  swamp 
in  Massachusetts,  by  a  long  and  deeply  laid  6-inch 
drain,  having  a  bell  or  funnel-shaped  mouth,  for 
the  admission  of  the  water  at  the  upper  end.  The 
work  was  completed  late  in  the  summer,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  worked  perfectly.  I  had  been 
assured  by  an  engineer  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
nothing  less  than  an  eighteen-inch  pipe  could  carry 
the  water  of  so  large  a  district  subject  to  frequent 
heavy  rains  ;  but  with  the  heaviest  rain  fall  that  has 
been  known  for  years,  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  has 
been  quite  ample  for  its  work  ;  in  fact,  the  water 
flowing  from  the  mouth  of  this  six-inch  pipe,  after 
the  storm,  made  an  angry  looking  brook  three  feet 
wide,  and  more  than  a  foot  deep.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  such  a  volume  of  water 
could  have  proceeded  from  so  small  a  channel  ; 
but  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  was  exceedingly  great, 
and  the  flow  became  retarded  by  the  rough  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  channel  into  which  it  was  dis¬ 
charged,  the  decreased  velocity  of  course  enlarging 


the  size  of  the  stream.  Another  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  anticipated  at  the  outset,  has 
shown  itself  to  be  formidable.  The  swamp  is  a 
circular  one,  surrounded  by  high  land,  and  has 
evidently  been  at  some  time  a  deep  lake.  We  were 
able  to  procure  no  pole  of  practicable  size,  with 
which  we  could  reach  the  bottom,  and  an  area  of 
several  acres  trembled  at  a  heavy  tread,  so  as  to 
ripple  the  water  in  the  ditches  throughout  the 
whole  extent.  In  fact,  the  soil  of  the  swamp  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  partly  decomposed  roots  and  flags, 
in  the  condition  of  a  sponge,  distended  by  satura¬ 
tion  with  the  water,  and  as  fast  as  the  water  was 
withdrawn,  the  sponge  dried  and  contracted,  and 
although  we  lowered  the  water  in  the  ditches  four 
feet,  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  settled  to  very 
nearly  its  present  level,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
swamp  is  just  as  badly  off  as  ever  The  drain  was 
made  as  low  as  practicable  without  inordinate  ex¬ 
pense,  and  while  it  suffices  perfectly  for  the  removal 
of  all  the  hill  water  flowing  into  t  dl.eh,  (which 
entirely  surrounds  the  swamp),  we  have  to  adopt 
some  further  means  for  draining  the  swamp  itself. 

Remembering  my  observations  of  drainage  works 
in  Holland,  (similar,  though  on  an  enormously  larger 
scale),  I  have  concluded  to  make  what  the  Dutch 
call  a  “polder,”  of  this  swamp;  throwing  up  a 
low  dyke  at  the  inner  bank  of  the  encircling  ditch, 
so  that  under  no  circumstances  can  spring  floods 
break  in  upon  it,  and  to  provide  a  sufficiently  deep 
outlet  for  the  enclosed  area,  by  artificial  pumping. 
The  area  of  the  swamp,  inside  of  the  ditch,  is  about 
six  acres,  and  I  shall  provide  forgiving  this  an  out¬ 
let,  if  necessary,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  below 
its  present  level,  digging  a  well  near  its  present 
outlet,  with  a  pump  having  the  capacity  of  a  two- 
inch  pipe,  and  arranging  to  admit  the  main  ditch  of 
the  swamp  at  lower  and  lower  levels,  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  deepen  it.  With  the  arrangements 
already  made,  the  cost  of  providing  this  outlet, 
pump,  windmill  and  well,  will  not  exceed  $250,  and 
the  land,  when  once  laid  dry,  ought  to  make  meadow 
land  of  the  first  quality,  worth,  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood,  $250  per  acre.  I  state  the  case  and  describe 
the  process  at  this  early  day,  because  the  season  is 
close  upon  us,  when  others,  having  similar  work  to 
perform,  should  set  about  it,  and  I  have  seen 
enough  of  such  operations  abroad,  to  make  me 
confident  in  recommending  this  method.  It  will 
probably  take  a  year  or  two  for  the  land  to  settle 
and  become  firm,  but  I  shall  report  progress. 


A  correspondent  in  Pennsylvania  writes  :  “  I  wish 
to  know  how  many  acres  of  rye  it  will  take  to  keep 
twelve  cows,  with  the  help  of  twelve  acres  of  good 
pasture,  until  sowed  corn  is  fit  to  cut,  putting  in 
the  corn  as  early  as  possible  ;  and  how  much  corn 
will  it  take  to  keep  them  until  cold  weather  comes 
on  ?  What  time  this  fall  should  I  sow  the  rye  ?  ” 
Rye  will  not  go  very  far  toward  carrying  cattle 
through  from  the  first  green  of  the  spring,  until 
corn-fodder  is  ready  to  cut,  for  the  reasov  that  it 
grows  so  rapidly,  and  becomes  so  soon  hard  and 
unpalatable.  However,  as  in  this  case  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  good  pasture,  the  rye  .'.'Ll  only  be 
needed  as  an  accessory.  Two  or  three  acres  will  be 
enough,  if  the  land  is  even  tolerably  good.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  about  the  10th  of  September. 
Then,  with  a  fair  growing  season,  the  rye  will  afford 
a  good  nibble  in  November,  and  if  it  is  well  set,  it 
will  bear  pretty  thorough  feeding  off,  (in  dry 
weather),  even  after  heavy  frosts  have  checked  it. 
It  should  not  be  pastured  in  the  spring,  unless  it  is 
to  be  kept  for  pasture  altogether,  but  it  should  be 
used  for  soiling,  the  mowing  being  begun  when  the 
blades  have  reached  the  length  of  8  or  10  inches. 
Its  growth  at  this  time  is  very  rapid,  and  all  that  is 
cut  off  before  the  flowering  shoots  appear,  will 
make  nearly  as  full  a  crop  as  that  which  has  been 
left  undisturbed.  If  a  larger  area  is  sown— say 
five  or  six  acres — it  may  be  pastured  pretty  steadily 
up  to  the  1st  of  July,  but  this  is  a  wasteful  system 
as  compared  with  the  use  by  soiling.  In  either 
case  a  small  field  of  rye  would  be  a  great  help  to 
the  pasture,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty,  by 
the  system  proposed,  in  carrying  the  stock  through 
in  good  condition  to  corn-fodder  tune.  Three 
acres  of  corn-fodder  will  be  ample  for  12  cows. 
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I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  R.  Gridley,  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  the  country,  and  who  comes  to  my  aid  in 
the  attempt  to  dissuade  breeders  from  deferring  to 
a  very  modern,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  absurd 
fashion,  that  sprung  up  a  short  time  ago,  in  favor 
of  solid  (or  uniform)  color.  Mr.  Gridley  says  :  “I 
will  say  that,  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  com¬ 
menced  breeding  this  kind  of  stock,  they  were 
nearly  all  fawn  and  white.  Mr.  Buck  had  some 
black  and  white,  Mr.  Taintor’s  were  fawn  and 
white,  (what  he  called  ‘patchy  ’),  and  Mr.  Norton’s 
were  French-gray  and  white.  L.  C.  Ives  and  Geo. 
Beach  had  eacli  a  fawn  and  white  cow,  white  enough 
to  condemn  them  at  the  present  time  with  the  modern 
breeders ;  still  the  former  made  171,  and  the  latter 
17}  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.  Then  a  solid-colored 
Jersey  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Even  as 
late  as  1860  I  bought  one  of  Daniel  Buck  ;  she  was 
dark-fawn,  with  black  points,  (a  gentleman  from 
eastern  Connecticut,  who  said  that  he  had  visited 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  denounced  this  solid-colored 
cow  as  an  impure  Jersey),  the  first  that  I  ever  heard 
of  the  full  black-point  merit,  I  was  informed  that 
it  was  the  ‘  peculiar  taste  ’  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain,  and 
I  have  no  disposition  to  deprive  him  of  his  taste. 
Still  the  best  Jersey  cows  1  have  ever  seen,  were 
not  all  of  one  color.  It  is  true,  I  have  two  or  three 
solid-colored  cows,  and  ask  more  for  them,  as  they 
are  fashionable  colors.” 

Mr.  Swain  can  not  be  accused  of  originating  this 
notion,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  entirely  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  Messrs.  Fowler,  the  principal  English 
dealers  in  Jersey  cattle.  Their  purpose  in  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  dodge  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear  ;  and 
Mr.  Swain,  I  fancy,  adopted  it  from  its  supposed 
bearing  on  one  of  his  favorite  theories  concerning 
the  buffalo  origin  of  this  race  of  cattle.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  presentation  of  the  case  has 
been  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  who  compares  the  black  tongue  and 
black  switch  mania,  to  the  wag’s  suggestion  that 
Horace  Greeley,  in  “  What  I  Know  About  Farm¬ 
ing,”  said  that  the  best  broom-corn  seed  to  plant, 
was  that  which  had  a  black  stripe  around  the  han¬ 
dle.  Logically  viewed,  I  think  the  two  cases  are 
fairly  parallel. 


"What  is  Asbestos? 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  substance  which  has 
only  been  known  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  cab¬ 
inets  of  scientific  collectors,  is  put  to  some  new 
use,  and  at  once  becomes  an  article  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  This  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  of  which 
specimens  were  regarded  as  remarkable  mineral  cu¬ 
riosities,  but  the  applications  of  which  were  very 
limited  until  a  few  yeara  ago,  when  its  incombusti¬ 
ble  and  non-conducting  qualities  were  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  in  various  ways  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Johns,  who 
has  set  the  word  before  the  public  so  prominently, 
that  there  is  a  general  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  material.  It  has  already  been  hinted 
that  asbestos  is  a  mineral,  and  one  not  very  familiar 
with  minerals,  would  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  well 
arranged  collection,  that  some  black  glassy-looking 


crystals  with  well  marked  angles,  labelled  horn¬ 
blende,  occupy  a  place  very  near  some  pure  white 
specimens,  with  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  a  satiny 
lustre,  which  do  not  look  like  a  mineral  at  all — 
asbestos;  if  the  collection  is  at  all  full,  there  will 
be  fibrous  masses  like  figure  1,  of  yellowish-white, 
and  though  soft  and  flexible,  have  no  luster,  and 
specimens  like  fig.  2,  in  which  the  fibres  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  but  are  compacted  closely  together. 


Much  of  what  is  called  asbestos,  is  a  variety  of  the 
very  common  mineral  hornblende,  which  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  exists  as  handsome  black  crystals. 
These  minerals,  hornblende  and  asbestos,  so  unlike 
in  appearance,  are  placed  near  together  on  account 
of  their  similar  chemical  composition,  which  is 
mainly  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  a  small 
amount  of  iron  in  some.  Asbestos  gets  its  name 
from  Greek  words,  meaning  unchanged  by  fire,  as 
it  is  not  affected  by  any  ordinary  heat.  The  com¬ 
mon  acids  do  not  attack  it,  hence  it  is  of  use  in  the 
chemist’s  laboratory  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
filtering  acids.  The  non-combustible  properties 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  who  made  a  cloth 
from  it  in  which  the  dead  were  wrapped  prepara¬ 
tory  to  b  arning,  and  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  body 
were  saved ;  they  also  employed  it  for  lamp-wick- 
ing.  Among  the  minor  uses  to  which  asbestos  has 
been  put,  is  that  of  making  gloves  for  the  use  of 
those  who  have  to  handle  hot  iron.  The  finer 
kinds,  which  are  pure  white  and  silky,  are  compar¬ 
atively  rare  and  expensive,  while  the  colored  and 
more  compact  forms  are  quite  abundant,  and  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of 
the  largest  deposits  being  controlled  by  Mr.  Johns, 
who,  at  his  factory,  reduces  it  to  various  degrees 


Fig.  2.— SOLID  ASBESTOS. 


of  fineness,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to 
be  put.  The  largest  quantity  is  consumed  in  pre¬ 
paring  roofing  material,  for  which  the  material  is 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  flock,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
a  compound  which  is  applied  to  a  strong  canvas. 
This  is  nailed  upon  the  roof,  and  afterwards  paint¬ 
ed  over  with  Asbestos  Roof-Coating,  which  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  the  mineral.  Various  non-conduct¬ 
ing  articles,  such  as  felt,  board,  cement,  etc.,  for 
protecting  wood- work  which  is  exposed  to  fire,  are 
made  largely  of  asbestos,  and  are  also  used  to  cov¬ 
er  boilers  and  steam-pipes  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
heat.  The  material  has  also  been  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  fire-proof  safes.  One  of  the  most  recent  appli¬ 
cations  of  asbestos  is  in  the  making  of  steam-pack¬ 
ing,  to  use  around  the  piston-rods  and  other  mov¬ 
ing  parts  of  an  engine,  where  a  steam-tight  joint  is 
needed  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  spun  into  ropes  of 
different  sizes.  Indeed  so  many  uses  have  been 
found  for  what  was  not  long  ago  a  nearly  worthless 
substance,  that  we  shall  by  and  by  wonder  how  the 
world  managed  to  get  along  without  asbestos. 


Extension  Ladders. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Extension  ladders  are  useful  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  about  a  farm,  yet  not  one  farmer 
in  ten  has  an  extension,  or  even  a  common  ladder 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  roof  of  his  build¬ 
ings  in  case  of  fire  or  any  accident  requiring  their 
use.  A  ladder  of  25 
feet  or  more  in  length 
is  a  cumbrous  affair 
for  common  use,  while 
one  of  14  feet  and  one 
of  16  feet  may  be  easily 
handled,  and  are  the 
most  desirable  lengths 
for  general  use,  and  two 
ladders  of  the  above 
lengths  are  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  extension  ladders  at  will.  The  side- 
pieces  of  ladders  should  be  straight  grained,  and 
free  from  knots  or  any  decay.  A  pole  of  chestnut 
orpine  of  suitable  size,  when  split  or  sawed,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  6awed  pieces  obtained  at  the  mill.  Con¬ 
necting  rounds  or  rungs  should  not  be  less  than 
1}  inch  in  diameter  at  the  ends,  enlarging  as  they 
approach  the  center,  and  made  of  the  best  and 
toughest  seasoned  wood  to  be  obtained.  In  fig.  1 


the  top  rounds  of  each  ladder  serve  as  a  hinge,  and 
the  figure  shows  the  ladder  partly  folded ;  when 
opened,  the  ends  of  one,  H,  H,  rest  against  the 
round,  E,  of  the  other  ;  small  rivets  or  bolts  should 
pass  through  the  ends  near  H,  H,  to  keep  it  from 


Fig.  1. — EXTENSION  LADDER. 


splitting.  Fig.  2  shows  a  more  desirable  plan,  in 
which  A  is  an  iron  band  or  clasp  that  is  placed  up* 
on  the  side-piece,  X,  and  when  the  ladder  is  ex¬ 
tended,  slips  down  over  the  end  of  side-piece,  S,  as 
far  as  the  round  M.  Both  sides  being  thus  made, 
the  ladder  can  be  turned  over  without  becoming 
disengaged.  Both  ladders,  when  partly  folded, 
make  a  good,  serviceable  step-ladder  for  picking 
fruit,  etc.  In  making  the  one  shown  in  fig.  3,  place 
the  rounds  an  equal  distance  apart,  say  14  inches, 
then  exactly  two  inches  below  each  round,  bore  a 
half-inch  hole  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  shown 
at  P,  P,  P,  P, ;  so  that  when  the  end  of  one  ladder  is 
lapped  over  the  other,  the  holes  will  be  directly  op¬ 
posite  ;  you  can  then  make  them  of  the  desired 
length,  by  uniting  them  with  four  one-half  inch 
bolts,  B,  B,  B,  B,  furnished  with  easy  turning  or 
winged  nuts.  The  coupling  of  this  ladder  takes  a 
few  minutes’  time,  but  it  is  perfectly  safe  when 


Fig.  2.— EXTENSION  LADDER. 


properly  united.  The  upper,  lower,  and  middle 
rounds  of  long  ladders  should  be  one  inch  thick, 
and  two-and-a-half  or  three  inches  wide,  projecting 
and  keyed  at  the  ends,  as  shown  at  T,  which  pre¬ 
vents  spreading  apart.  Ladders  should  be  painted 
and  kept  under  shelter  when  not  in  use.  Farmers 
should  also  have  more  stationary  ladders  about 
their  buildings,  especially  the  bams,  giving  easy 


Fig.  3. — EXTENSION  LADDHE. 


access  to  the  most  frequented  parts  of  th?  J 
without  incurring  danger  to  life  and  limb. 
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The  Esquimaux  Dog. 


Ia  all  arctic  countries  the  dog  is  a  most  valuable 
domestic  animal,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
used  for  transportation  ;  in  those  regions,  where 
there  is  almost  no 
vegetation,  only  car¬ 
nivorous  animals  can 
be  kept,  and  the  dog 
is  the  ouly  one  of 
these  that  has  been 
domesticated  and 
trained  to  work.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  dogs  of  savage 
and  partly  civilized 
peoples,  show  a  very 
strong  resemblance 
to  the  wolves  of  those 
countries,  and  so 
nearly  related  are  the 
Esquimaux  dogs  to 
the  Canada  wolf,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  certain  marks  of 
distinction  between 
them.  A  pure  white 
Esquimaux  dog,  re¬ 
cently  imported,  at¬ 
tracted  considerable 
attention  at  one  of 
the  English  dog 
shows,  a  few  months 
ago,  and  had  its  por¬ 
trait,  which  is  here 

reproduced,  published  in  “  The  Country,”  as  the 
finest  specimen  of  its  kind  that  had  been  seen  in 
England.  These  dogs  are  usually  brindled,  and  a 
pure  white  one  is  regarded  as  of  especial  value. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  this  re¬ 
markably  fine  specimen  :  Hight  at  shoulder,  2  ft.  6 
in. ;  length  from  center  between  shoulder  blades  to 
center  between  ears,  1  foot ;  from  latter  point  to 
end  of  nose,  11  in.  ;  length  from  shoulders  to  set¬ 
ting  on  of  tail,  2  ft.  7  in.  ;  length  of  tail,  1  foot 
4  in.  ;  measurement  round  head  just  behind  ears, 
2  ft.  ;  just  above  eyes,  1  foot  8  in.  ;  at  point  of  nose, 
10  in.  ;  his  girth  measured  fairly  tight,  not  outside 
the  hair,  3  ft. ;  his  weight  is  120  lbs.  Like  other 
Esquimaux  dogs,  this  one  does  not  bark,  but  when 
angry  or  hungry, 
gives  a  howl  precise¬ 
ly  like  that  of  the 
wolf.  This  animal  is 
very  tame,  following 
its  master,  and  show¬ 
ing  no  signs  of  its 
wild  nature,  which 
may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  well 
fed.  Among  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  the  dogs  are 
scantily  fed,  and  re¬ 
ceive  no  other  caress¬ 
es  than  those  given 
by  the  end  of  a  six- 
foot  seal-skin  lash  ; 
but  notwithstanding 
they  are  hard  work¬ 
ed,  and  brutally  treat¬ 
ed,  they  are  much 
attached  to  their 
masters.  The  chief 
distinctions  between 
these  dogs  and  the 
wolf,  are  that  the 
wolf  has  a  more 
oblique  eye  than  the 
dog,  and  that  it  car¬ 
ries  both  head  and 
tail  down  in  running, 
while  the  dog  runs 

with  head  up,  and  the  tail  curled  over  the  back ; 
yet  Dr.  Kane  states  that  he  has  had  in  his  teams, 
dogs  which  had  all  these  wolfish  characteristics, 
and  that  he  has  more  than  once  mistaken  a  pack 
of  wolves  for  the  dogs  of  a  party  of  Esquimaux. 


That  the  Esquimaux  dog  is  very  closely  related  to 
the  wolf,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  will  breed 
with  wolves,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  cross 
their  dogs  with  the  wolf,  to  improve  the  breed  and 
increase  their  courage.  These  dogs  are  not  only 
used  to  drag  the  sled,  but  on  journeys  during  the 


the  American  redstart .—(Setophaga  ruticilla.) 

short  summers  they  serve  as  pack  animals,  and  carry 
a  load  of  25  or  30  lbs.  fastened  across  their  shoulders. 


The  American  Redstart. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  our  smaller  birds  is 
the  Redstart,  which  begins  to  arrive  in  the  northern 
states  about  the  first  of  May,  and  commences  to 
build  its  nest  about  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
nest  is  generally  placed  on  a  small  tree,  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  composed  of 
fine  strips  of  cedar  bark,  wild  grape-vine  bark, 
grasses,  and  the  like,  and  is  altogether  a  neat  af¬ 


ally  laid,  of  a  beautiful  cream-white,  marked  with 
reddish-brown  and  pale-lilac  spots.  The  birds 
frequent  woods,  orchards,  and  pastures,  and  their 
beautiful  colors  and  vivacious  movements  enliven 
every  spot  where  they  abound.  Their  note  is  a 
shrill  cry  of  chee-we-ca,  uttered  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  They  dart  about 
like  the  fly-catchers, 
and  seize  insects 
while  on  the  wing, 
snapping  them  up 
with  a  noise  like  that 
of  shutting  a  small 
pair  of  scissors  ;  they 
also  work  industri¬ 
ously  among  the  foli¬ 
age  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  destroy 
many  insects.  The 
Redstart  has  received 
several  systematic 
names,  but  the  one 
accepted  by  our  or¬ 
nithologists,  is  Seto- 
phaga  ruticilla.  The 
bird  is  about  five  and 
a  third  inches  in 
length.  The  male 
has  its  head  and  neck 
black,  with  bluish  re¬ 
flections;  the  sides  of 
the  breast,  lower 
wing  coverts,  and 
tail  feathers,  except 
the  two  middle  ones, 
of  a  beautiful  orange- 
red  ;  the  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts,  white ; 
bill  brownish-black.  The  female  is  different  in 
color,  for  where  the  male  has  orange-red,  her  color 
is  yellow,  besides  she  is  brownish-olive  above,  and 
whitish -yellow  beneath.  This  bird  stays  in  the 
eastern  states  through  the  summer,  and  about  the 
middle  of  September  begins  its  southern  migration, 
at  the  end  of  which  month  it  may  be  looked  for 
in  vain.  The  beauty  of  the  plumage  of  the  Red¬ 
start,  and  the  havoc  it  makes  among  insects  and 
their  larvas,  should  entitle  it  to  protection. 


the  ESQUIMAUX  OR  WOLF  DOG. 

fair,  with  its  interior  constructed  with  considera¬ 
ble  skill,  and  its  exterior  disguised  by  lichens  and 
other  materials,  glued  on  with  the  saliva  of  the 
birds.  It  is  hollowed  deeply  and  lined  with  threads 
of  grape-vine  bark,  hair,  etc.  Four  eggs  are  usu¬ 


Traveling  Thrashing  Machines.— It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  worthy  of  consideration,  if  it  is  not  more 
economical,  as  well 
as  more  convenient, 
for  a  farmer  to  own 
his  horse-power  and 
thrashing  machine, 
than  to  hire  one  of 
the  largo  machines 
which  go  from  place 
to  place  to  work.  The 
cost  of  thrashing  by 
one  of  these,  is  per¬ 
haps  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  crop.  It 
is  attended  by  con¬ 
siderable  extra  ex¬ 
pense  in  providing 
extra  hands,  or  extra 
teams,  and  there  is 
some  waste  in  doing 
the  work  in  a  hurry. 
The  labor  is  excessive 
while  it  lasts,  and 
there  is,  moreover, 
the  cost  of  boarding 
hands  and  horses. 
For  a  crop  of  1,000 
bushels  of  grain,  the 
cost  will  amount  to 
over  $150.  With  a 
two-horse-power  ma¬ 
chine,  costing  $275  to 
$350,  this  work  can 
be  done  in  five  days,  without  hurry,  inconvenience, 
or  loss,  and  often  without  extra  help.  The  horse¬ 
power  will  also  serve  other  purposes,  which  will 
thus  reduce  the  cost  attached  to  the  thrashing. 
Upon  farms  that  have  500  or  more  bushels  of  grain 
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to  thrash  each  year,  it  would  certainly  seem  better 
to  have  a  machine  of  one’s  own,  than  to  hire  a 
traveling  machine. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  140. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

I  noticed  a  fact  this  spring  that  might  be  quoted 
to  sustain  the  views  of  Prof.  Atwater.  One  of  the 
worst  pests  on  my  farm  is  Red-root  or  Pigeon-weed. 
The  seed  germinates  in  the  fall  on  the  winter  wheat. 
It  goes  to  seed  next  summer  before  the  wheat  is 
cut.  The  seed  falls  to  the  ground  and  germinates 
in  the  fall,  and  the  plants  grow  among  the  clover 
aud  go  to  seed  in  June  before  the  clover  is  cut  for 
hay.  Whatever  plans  we  adopt  for  checking  its 
growth  in  the  winter  wheat  will  fail  to  clear  the 
farm  of  this  weed,  until  we  can  destroy  it  also  in 
the  clover.  A  heavy  crop  of  clover,  of  course,  has 
a  tendency  to  smother  the  red-root,  but  there  is 
more  of  it  in  the  hay  than  most  of  us  suspect.  If 
the  clover  is  light,  as  mine  was  this  year,  the  red- 
root  shows  itself  in  full  force.  I  once  asked  John 
Johnston  if  sheep  would  not  eat  it  ?  He  replied  in 
substance,  that  possibly  they  might  be  starved  to 
eat  it.  He  once  had  a  neighbor  who  undertook  to 
clean  his  foul  farm  by  keeping  a  large  flock  of  sheep 
and  compelling  them  from  sheer  hunger  to  eat  the 
weeds.  He  partially  succeeded  in  his  object,  but 
he  killed  a  good  mauy  sheep  also,  and  so  weakened 
the  others  that  his  flock  was  almost  worthless.  He 
advised  me  not  to  try  the  experiment. 

I  have  a  flock  of  pure-bred  Cotswolds,  kept  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  I  feed  the  ewes  and  lambs 
liberally.  This  spring  I  hit  on  a  new  method  of 
feeding  them  which  works  to  a  charm.  I  feed  no 
grain  or  oil-cake,  my  object  being,  not  to  get  the 
ewes  fat,  but  to  secure  a  large  flow  of  milk  for  the 
lambs.  Formerly  I  fed  bran  for  this  purpose,  to¬ 
gether  with  mangels  and  clover  hay.  This  spring 
I  fed  malt-combs  instead  of  bran.  At  first  I  fed  it 
dry,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  when  we  want  cows 
to  give  a  large  flow  of  milk  we  “  slop  them  ”  And 
I  thought  I  would  try  slopping  my  ewes  and  lambs. 
We  were  cooking  malt-combs  for  the  pigs,  and  I 
told  the  shepherd  to  put  some  troughs  and  half¬ 
barrels  in  the  sheep-yard,  and  carry  them  a  pail  or 
two  of  these  warm  slops,  and  see  if  they  would  eat 
them.  At  first  the  ewes  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  them,  and  only  drank  a  very  little.  But 
the  next  day  they  drank  more,  and  more  the 
day  following,  and  the  next  day  more  still.  “  Give 
them  all  they  like  to  drink,”  I  had  said,  “it  will 
not  hurt  them.” — And  it  did  not.  But  it  seemed 
impossible  to  give  them  all  they  wanted.  We  car¬ 
ried  over  100  pails  a  day  to  a  flock  of  sixty  ewes. 
This  was  more  work  than  I  had  bargained  for,  and 
so  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  cooking,  and  adopted  a 
new  plan.  I  put  a  large  linseed-oil  barrel,  holding 
about  150  gallons,  in  the  sheep-yard  near  the  pump. 
Into  this  we  put  a  bag,  (50  lbs.),  of  malt-combs, 
and  filled  up  the  barrel  with  water,  and  stirred  up 
the  malt-combs,  and  let  them  soak  twelve  hours. 
Then  we  filled  up  the  troughs  with  the  slops,  and 
let  the  sheep  drink  all  they  would.  This  was  but 
little  more  labor  than  if  we  had  given  the  sheep 
nothing  but  water.  But  it  was  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  manner  of  feeding  dry  foe  ‘  and 
clear  water. 

We  continued  to  let  the  sheep  have  all  they  would 
eat  or  drink  of  these  malt-combs,  even  after  they 
were  turned  to  grass— allowing  them  at  the  same 
time  some  dry  malt-combs  in  the  troughs.  And 
now  comes  the  point  of  my  story.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  red-root  in  my  clover  pasture,  just  in 
blossom,  and  it  worried  me  a  good  deal  to  know 
how  to  prevent  it  from  going  to  seed.  That  ques¬ 
tion  was  soon  settled.  The  sheep  nipped  off  every 
green  head  and  branch  of  the  red-root. 

I  think  Prof.  Atwater  would  explain  this  result 
as  follows  :  Malt-combs  are  rich  in  albuminoids, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  when  sheep  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  the  necessary  amount  of  nitrogenous  food, 
that  they  can  then  digest  cellulose  or  woody  fiber. 
If  you  feed  a  sheep  on  straw  alone,  it  will  not  di¬ 
gest  as  much  of  the  straw  as  if  it  had  grain  iu  ad¬ 
dition.  And  so  with  this  red-root  or  pigeon-weed  ; 


ordinarily  the  sheep  will  not  touch  it.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  poor  food.  But  when  you  give  the 
sheep  rich  concentrated  food,  they  will  then  eat 
more  or  less  of  this  poor  innutritious  food. 

It  so  happens  that  the  sheep  are  having  rich  ni¬ 
trogenous  food,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
they  would  not  eat  the  red-root  if  they  had  corn  in¬ 
stead  of  malt-combs.  It  is  not  the  nitrogen  they 
need,  for  dry  young  clover  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  dry  com,  and  yet  they  will  not  eat  tae  weeds 
if  they  have  nothing  but  clover.  What  seems  to 
be  needed  is  richer  and  more  concentrated  food, 
and  it  will  probably  make  very  little  difference 
whether  this  rich  concentrated  food  is  what  we  call 
a  highly  nitrogenous  food  like  peas,  beans,  oil-cake, 
or  malt-combs,  or  whether  it  is  a  rich  carbonaceous 
food,  so-called,  like  com. 

The  important  fact,  (and  I  thank  Prof.  Atwater 
for  bringing  it  out  so  clearly),  is  this  :  If  you  want 
animals  to  eat  poor  food,  do  not  starve  them  to  it, 
but  give  them  sufficient  rich  food  to  enable  them 
to  digest  the  cellulose  or  woody  fiber.  It  is  a  les¬ 
son  which  thousands  of  farmers  need  to  learn. 

The  drouth  still  continues.  We  shall  have  light 
crops  in  this  section.  Winter  wheat  on  many  fields 
will  not  return  more  than  the  seed.  Barley  and 
oats  will  be  far  below  an  average  yield.  It  is  too 
soon  (June  15)  to  say  anything  about  corn,  but  the 
indications  are  favorable.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
great  crop.  The  country  needs  it,  and  I  suppose 
an  unusually  large  area  has  been  planted.  The 
scarcity  of  pigs  will  give  us  good  prices  for  choice 
pork,  and  the  “  hog  crop  ”  next  fall  will  prove  a 
profitable  one.  And  this  is  the  real  point.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  and  financiers  talk  about  the  money 
which  we  get  for  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  but  what  the 
country  needs  is  more  profitable  agriculture.  We 
need  better  crops  per  acre  and  better  prices.  I  pre¬ 
dicted  the  present  depression  in  business,  I  knew 
that  farmers  were  not  making  money.  I  knew  they 
were  selling  nearly  all  their  products  at  less  than 
it  cost  to  produce  them.  It  is  not  the  aggregate 
amount  of  money  we  receive  for  our  products  that 
determines  our  prosperity ,  but  the  margin  of  profit 
left  after  deducting  our  expenses.  Our  expenses 
have  been  far  too  great,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  curtail  them — hence  the  depression  in 
business.  What  the  country  needs  to-day  is  bet¬ 
ter  farming.  I  think  we  shall  have  a  higher  range 
of  prices,  but  that  alone  will  not  insure  prosperity. 
We  must  have  larger  crops  per  acre.  This  will  les¬ 
sen  the  cost  of  production.  We  must  have  better 
stock  and  feed  more  liberally. 

“  But  will  it  pay  ?”  again  asks  the  Squire.  “  I  got 
a  Cotswold  ram  from  you  and  bred  him  to  a  lot  of 
long-wooled  ewes  that  I  got  in  Canada,  and  I  am 
sure  I  could  have  done  better  with  common  sheep.” 
— “There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point,”  I  replied, 
“  but  you  overlooked  the  essential  point  in  regard 
to ‘feeding  liberally.’  You  half  starved  them.  The 
poor  things  have  had  barely  enough  food  to  sustain 
the  vital  functions,  and  nothing  to  grow  with.” 

John  Pierce,  a  successful  fine-wool  sheep  breed¬ 
er,  was  here  to-day  (June  15),  and  we  put  three  of 
our  lambs  on  the  scales.  The  first  one  we  caught 
was  a  ewe  lamb,  born  March  19.  She  weighed  75 
lbs.  The  next»was  a  ram  lamb,  born  March  13.  He 
weighed  854  lbs.  May  11,  the  latter  weighed  59 
lbs.,  and  has  gained  261  lbs.  in  one  month  and  four 
days.  These  are  thorough-breds.  We  then  caught 
an  average  grade  Cotswold-Merino  ewe,  two  years 
old,  with  a  lamb  by  her  side.  She  weighed  148  lbs., 
and  the  lamb,  bom  March  17,  65  lbs.  This  lamb, 
on  May  11,  weighed  46  lbs.,  and  has  gained  in  one 
month  and  four  days,  19  lbs.  This  ewe  and  her 
lamb  is  a  fair  representation  of  what  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  this  cross  when  the  ewes  and  lambs  are 
fed  liberally.  I  could  select  heavier  grade  sheep 
and  heavier  grade  lambs.  Now  I  will  not  stop  to 
answer  the  Squire’s  question,  “will  it  pay.” — We 
do  not  get  anything  like  as  much  for  good  mutton 
as  it  is  worth,  when  compared  with  poor  mutton, 
but  even  as  things  are  now,  I  can  figure  out  a  very 
respectable  profit  from  this  system  of  breeding  and 
feeding. 

“C.  S.,"  Pittsburgh,  Ind.,  writes  :  “I  sold  to-day 


eighteen  hogs,  just  ten  months  old,  that  averaged 
286  lbs.,  after  driving  six  miles.  They  were  of 
Magie-Poland  China-Berkshire-No  Breed  of  this 
section,  and  considered  something  extra  by  my 
neighbors,  but  they  were  rather  coarse,  and  not  uni¬ 
formly  good  feeders.  Could  not  the  6ame  weight 
be  made  on  well-bred  pigs,  in  the  same  or  less 
time,  with  less  expense  ?  ” — Mr.  S.  has  purchased 
a  thoroughbred  Essex  boar,  which  he  proposes  td 
use  on  his  large  sows.  This  cross  will  certainly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  pork,  and  I  think,  give 
him  a  greater  weight  in  proportion  to  the  food  con¬ 
sumed.  The  above  hogs  were  fed  “  bran  and  ship- 
stuff  ;  on  clover  pasture  in  the  fall,  corn  in  the 
winter,  and  clover  pasture  in  the  spring.” — This  5s 
good  management,  and  the  pigs  must  have  been  a- 
good  lot.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  the 
“  large  breeds  ”  to  get  pigs  of  300  lbs.  live  weight. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  quality  of  western 
hogs  is  rapidly  improving.  And  this  is  the  great 
point  for  us  to  aim  at.  We  want  better  pork  and 
better  prices.  We  ought  to  produce  the  best  pork,, 
bacon,  hams,  and  lard  in  the  world.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  the  following  quotation  in  the  English  papers 
every  week  :  “  Bacon. — Market  very  firm,  Irish 
fully  maintains  late  rates.  Waterford  singed,  sin- 
able  sides,  84s.  per  cwt.  ;  Limerick,  76s.  to  80s. 
Hambro  bacon  .has  risen  in  value,  and  is  now 
quoted  at  70s.  to  74s.  per  cwt.  ;  American  sides, 
62s.  to  63s.  per  cwt.  ;  scalded  6hort  middles,  54s.” 

All  we  need  to  add  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound 
to  the  price  of  our  own  hams,  and  bacon,  and  pork,, 
is  a  little  more  attention  to  quality. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  farmers  feel  SO’ 
“  blue  ”  as  at  the  present  time.  And  in  truth  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  times,  and  seasons,, 
and  crops  are  discouraging.  But  let  us  not  be  cast 
down.  Let  us  keep  on  working  and  hoping.  There 
is  light  ahead.  We  have  less  to  complain  of  than 
any  other  class.  The  duty  of  every  farmer  who  can 
afford  it,  is  to  push  forward  improvements.  Labor 
and  materials  are  comparatively  cheap,  and  it  is  a 
good  time  to  spend  money — if  you  do  it  judiciously. 


We  have  a  German  farmer  in  this  neighborhood, 
who  sets  us  all  a  good  example.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  hired  man.  He  has  now  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  town,  and  is  adding  acre  to  acre. 
Whatever  he  does  is  done  well.  He  never  seems  to- 
be  in  a  hurry.  But  he  commences  to  plow  in  the 
spring  before  some  of  us  begin  to  think  about  get¬ 
ting  the  plows  ready,  and  he  has  ten  or  twenty 
acres  of  barley  sown  before  some  of  us  have  plow¬ 
ed  a  furrow.  He  is  always  ahead.  Every  thing  is 
in  its  place  ;  everything  in  good  repair  and  ready 
for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice.  His  land  is  getting 
cleaner  every  year — and  I  was  going  to  say  richer,, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  on  this  latter  point.  I  have  ■ 
sometimes  thought  he  was  running  his  land  rather 
hard.  But  there  is  certainly  no  diminution  in  the 
crops.  His  farm  would  sell  for  50  per  cent  more 
than  he  paid  for  it,  while  other  farms  have  not 
increased  in  value.  The  secret  of  success,  in  his 
case,  is  first  in  the  man  himself — in  his  industry,, 
sobriety,  and  good  judgment.  And  in  the  next 
place  I  think  it  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
he  plows  early,  and  plows  late,  and  plows  well,  and 
plows  often  ;  and  he  uses  the  harrow  and  the  roller 
until  his  soil  is  mellow  and  in  good  order  for  the 
6eed.  Then  he  cultivates  his  corn  and  potatoes 
and  beans  the  moment  he  can  see  the  rows,  and 
he  suffers  not  a  weed  to  grow  and  go  to  seed.  I. 
ought  to  add  that  he  has  five  energetic  sons  to  help 
him,  and  while  he  hires  little  or  no  labor,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  work  done  on  the  farm.  In  fact, 
say  what  yoii  will,  there  is,  never  has  been,-  and. 
never  will  be,  good  farming  without  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  considerable  labor. — “I  have  always  employ¬ 
ed  a  good  many  men,”  said  John  Johnston,  and  all 
really  successful  farmers,  I  think,  would  be  obliged 
to  6ay  the  same  thing. 

We  have  a  steam  thrashing  machine  just  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  into  this  neighborhood.  I 
have  long  wanted  to  thrash  by  steam.  Two  or 
three  days  thrashing  hurts  my  horses  more  than  a 
month’s  ordinary  work.  They  have  to  go  round 
and  round,  the  right  hand  side  and  legs  of  the 
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horse  traveling  about  one-eighth  faster  than  the 
left  side.  They  are  constantly  pulling  “on  a 
twist.”  This  can  not  be  avoided.  I  always  give 
the  outside  horse,  which  has  to  travel  about  one- 
fifth  faster  than  the  inside  horse,  a  longer  portion 
of  the  evener.  Or  rather,  we  bore  a  hole  about 
three  inches  from  the  end  of  the  left  half  of  the 
evener.  This  gives  the  Inside  horse,  which  does 
not  travel  so  far,  a  heavier  load  to  pull.  The 
thrashers  never  seem  to  take  kindly  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  do  not  adopt  it  with  their  own  horses. 
But  they  give  no  reason.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to 
make  a  horse  that  has  t®  walk,  say  25  miles  a  day, 
pull  as  hard  as  one  by  his  side  that  only  walks  20 
miles.  I  have  a  favorite  horse  that  has  great  pluck 
and  endurance.  He  is  always  bound  to  keep  ahead 
of  any  horse  he  is  with.  But  put  him' on  to  a  sweep- 
power,  and  let  him  be  the  outside  horse,  and  his 
spirit  dies  out  of  him.  After  a  few  rounds,  he 
gives  up  in  dispair.  He  is  a  changed  horse.  There 
is  no  life  nor  pluck  in  him.  He  lags  behind.  At 
the  plow  or  on  the  road  he  never  needs  a  whip.  He 
is  always  wide  awake  and  always  ahead.  But  on 
the  machine,  the  driver  is  constantly  saying  “  get 
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up,  Tom  ”  ;  but  neither  word  nor  whip  will  make 
him  keep  up  with  the  inside  horse.  I  fancy  the 
inside  horse,  who,  during  all  the  other  days  in  the 
year  has  to  see  “  Tom  ”  keep  ahead  of  him,  rather 
enjoys  Tom’s  humiliation  on  thrashing  days.  Poor 
Tom,  he  sometimes  makes  me  angry  by  not  keeping 
step  with  the  other  horse  on  the  road  ;  but  I  cannot 
but  feel  sorry  for  him  when  on  the  machine.  1  would 
not  treat  a  poor  horse  so.  I  want  to  thrash  by  steam. 

But  here  comes  in  a  difficulty.  How  about  the 
insurance?  Iam  insured  for  three  years.  I  pay  $6 
per  thousand  for  three  years.  And  I  use  a  steamer 
for  cooking  food  all  the  time,  and  no  objection. 
But  if  I  want  to  bring  on  a  steamer  to  thrash  with, 
I  must  pay,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  §10  a  thou¬ 
sand  extra  for  one  year,  and  am  then  hedged  in 
with  a  set  of  the  most  minute  regulations,  neglect 
of  any  of  which  invalidates  the  whole  policy.  I 
am  insured  for  say  $10,000.  I  pay  $60  for  three 
years.  1  want  to  thrash  for  two  day6. — “  Well,  we 
will  give  you  a  ‘  permit,’  provided  you  do  so  and  so. 
You  must  have  a  pit  of  water  under  the  fire-box, 
and  have  water  constantly  near,  and  you  must  keep 
a  special  watchman  every  minute,  night  and  day, 
and  at  meal  times.” — That  is  all  right,  I  say.  Any¬ 
thing  to  pay? — “  Oh,  yes,  we  charge  $1.00  per  hun¬ 
dred.”— What,  for  two  days  ? — “  No,  for  a  year,  but 
you  must  only  thrash  one  harvest.” — But  I  do  not 
want  it  for  a  year.  I  am  already  insured  with  you 
for  three  years.  1  can  thrash  all  I  have  to  thrash  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  steam  engine  will  then 
be  removed.  How  much  extra  must  I  pay  for  two 
days? — “  One  hundred  dollars." — In  other  words, 
they  ordinarily  insure  me  on  ten  thousand  dollars, 
at  the  rate  of  eleven  cents  for  two  days,  but  for 
two  days’  thrashing  with  a  steam  engine,  I  must 
pay  one  hundred  dollars  extra  !  A  flashy  Insurance 
Agent,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  matches  in  his 
pocket,  and  no  brains  in  his  head,  is  a  much  more 
dangerous  article  among  farm  buildings,  than  a 
steam  engine.  I  think  farmers  should  keep  the 
ground  on  which  he  stands,  well  saturated  with 
water,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  wet  the  choice 
specimen  of  humanity. 


Concrete  Roofs. — A  fire-proof  roof  may  be 
made  of  cement.  A  flat  roof  is  no  more  costly  in 
money  or  space,  than  a  peaked  roof,  and  such  a 
roof,  if  made  of  boards  covered  with  a  coating  of 
cement,  of  water-lime  and  sand,  and  then  another 
of  asphalt,  is  absolutely  6afe  against  fire  from  with¬ 
out.  It  is  easily  repaired  when  necessary,  and  a 


brick  or  stone  house  thus  finished,  is  as  secure  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
risk  from  fires,  and  the  increased  cost  of  insurance 
on  country  houses,  buildings  should  be  made  fire¬ 
proof  as  far  as  possible. 

- —  m  - - 

Tim  Bunker  on  Tramps. 

How  to  Cure  them. 

“  That  is  what  I  call  ‘  rubbing  it  in,’  ”  said  Jake 
Frink,  as  he  stopped  at  the  wood-pile  yesterday 
morning  with  the  saddest  expression  upon  his  face 
I  have  seen  in  a  month. 

“  Rubbing  what  in  ?  ”  inquired  Seth  Twiggs, 
drawing  a  match  across  the  end  of  a  log  upon  which 
he  was  sitting,  and  lighting  his  pipe. 

“  Why,  haint  you  heerd  on’t  yet  ?  Ye  see,  tew 
tramps  called  at  our  house  yesterday  forenoon,  and 
found  Polly  ironing.  They  was  big  stout  fellers, 
and  I  was  out  in  the  corn-field  hoein.  They  said 
they  had  bo’t  a  shad  out  of  a  wagon  in  the  street, 
and  would  like  to  cook  it  over  her  fire,  as  they  was 
hungry  and  hadn’t  had  anything  to  eat  for  tew  days. 
Polly  didn’t  like  to  rile  up  the  fellers  by  saying  no, 
and  as  the  fire  was  all  agoin’,  she  said  they  might 
cook  the  fish.  So  they  cooked  the  shad,  and  Polly 
sot  on  a  hull  loaf  of  rye  bread,  and  a  lot  of  Johnny 
cake,  and  she  said  they  eat  as  if  they  hadn’t  seen 
any  vittles  in  a  week.  They  wras  very  purlite,  and 
thanked  her  for  her  kindness.  When  Polly  Frink 
come  to  git  dinner  for  her  men  folks,  her  eyes  open¬ 
ed  sum.  The  shad  she  got  from  market  that 
mornin’  and  hung  up  in  the  sink-room  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  At  fust  she  thought  the  cat  had  got 
it.  But  the  cat  was  shut  up  down  seller.  Then  she 
begun  to  smell  a  mice.  Don’t  you  think  them 
scoundrels  had  stole  Polly’s  shad  and  cooked  it  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes?  That’s  what  I  call  rubbing  it  in.” 

“  Sarved  you  jest  right,”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  whose 
eyes  were  twinkling  through  the  clouds  of  smoke. 
“  If  you  haint  any  more  sense  then  to  keep  open 
doors  for  every  loafin’  lazy  cur  that  comes  along, 
you  desarve  to  be  took  in  in  the  same  way.  Them 
critters  will  travel  jest  as  long  as  they  can  find  any 
body  to  feed  ’em.  They  hate  work  worse  than 
pizen,  and  they  jest  mean  to  live  by  spungin’. 
They  haint  got  any  homes,  and  won’t  have  as  long 
as  they  can  find  fools  enough  to  feed  ’em  without 
work.  Such  chaps  don’t  git  any  fodder  at  our 
house,  I  tell  you.” 

“  It  is  a  growing  evil,”  said  Deacon  Smith,  who 
has  been  first  Selectman  in  Hookertown  for  the  last 
five  years.  “  These  tramps  cost  the  town  over  five 
hundred  dollars  last  year,  and  by  the  way  they  have 
come  on  this  season,  the  bill  will  be  a  good  deal 
larger  this  year.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do  about  it.” 

“Duno,  duno  !”  exclaimed  Seth,  rising  from  his 
log  and  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth.  “Why, 
Deacon,  it  is  plainer  than  the  nose  on  yer  face.  It’s 
feed  these  critters  are  after,  feed  without  work. 
Stop  the  feed,  and  they  will  go  to  work  and  earn 
their  own  bread.” 

“  Not  as  you  knows  on,”  said  Jake  Frink.  “I 
guess  they’d  set  down  by  the  road-side  and  die  if 
they  had  to  hoe  corn  fur  a  livin’.” 

“  Well,  the  world  wouldn’t  luse  much  ef  they 
did,”  said  Seth. 

“We  ought  to  feed  the  hungry,  ought  we  not  ?  ” 
inquired  the  Deacon. 

“Not  by  a  jug  full,”  said  Seth.  “It’s  a  clear 
purvarsion  of  Scripter  to  feed  such  lyin’,  thievin’ 
curs  as  come  along  here  every  day.  Parson  Spooner 
preached  the  trew  doctrin  last  Sunday—'  If  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.’  I  wish  he 
could  ’a  had  sum  of  the  tramps  there  to  hear  him. 
But  the  saints  got  their  fill  for  onc’t,  I  guess.  You 
see  if  it’s  wrong  fur  a  man  to  eat  who  won’t  work, 
it’s  kind  o’  wrong  to  give  him  food  to  eat.  It’s 
jest  nussin’  his  laziness  accordin’  to  my  notion. 
Saints  like  Aunt  Polly,  who  stop  their  ironin’  to 
feed  tramps  with  stolen  shad,  ought  to  have  a  new 
intarperter  of  Scripter.  There’s  tew  sides  to  feedin’ 
the  hungry.  We  shouldn’t  be  partakers  of  other 
men’s  sins — and  laziness  is  one  of  ’em.” 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  in  Seth’s  philo¬ 


sophy  of  vagabondism,  which  is  so  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country.  Begging  has  always  been 
common  in  our  cities,  a  distinct  profession  import¬ 
ed  from  other  lands.  But  the  agricultural  districts 
have  been  comparatively  free  from  it,  until  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Now  the  country  villages  and  the  roads 
between  them  swarm  with  these  tramps,  generally 
stout,  able-bodied  men,  but  not  infrequently  ac¬ 
companied  by  women.  They  have  generally  good 
physical  health,  are  not  emaciated  with  hunger,  but 
ruddy  with  full  feed,  and  very  decently  clad  with 
clothing  given  them.  They  travel  on  leisurely 
from  one  place  to  another,  begging  at  the  doors, 
feeding  upon  the  be6t,  and  throwing  away  as  un¬ 
suited  to  their  dainty  appetites  much  more  than 
they  consume.  Under  pretence  of  needing  rail¬ 
road  travel  to  get  to  their  uncle,  or  cousin,  in  the 
next  city,  they  beg  money,  and  spend  it  principally 
for  whiskey  and  tobacco.  They  apply  very  gener¬ 
ally  to  town  authorities  for  assistance,  and  get  what 
money  they  can  to  help  them  into  the  next  town. 
Recently  the  Hookertown  Selectmen,  on  comparing 
notes,  found  that  each  one  of  the  five  had  paid  the 
same  beggar  on  the  same  day  a  dollar  to  help  him 
along,  adding  five  dollars  to  the  town  expenses,  and 
five  dollars  to  the  profits  of  the  tramp,  making  a 
pretty  good  day’s  work.  The  town  fathers  got  a 
little  light  that  day.  The  expenses  of  the  towns 
are  very  largely  increased  by  aid  given  to  tramps. 
It  is  time  the  farming  community  was  waked  up  to 
this  great  and  growing  evil.  We  need  doubtless 
more  legislation  in  most  of  the  states  against  this 
evil.  Massachusetts  has  recently  passed  a  good 
vagrant  law.  A  work-house  is  wanted  in  every 
town,  where  the  Selectmen  can  detain  every  tramp, 
and  make  him  pay  for  his  food  and  lodging.  These 
houses  would  not  be  very  much  crowded.  There 
is  a  community  of  feeling  and  of  knowledge  among 
these  vagabonds,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  that  they 
must  work  for  a  living,  they  will  abandon  their 
vagrant  life  and  seek  employment.  Meanwhile 
Seth  Twiggs’  philosophy  is  worth  looking  at.  It  is 
sometimes  wicked  to  feed  the  hungry.  Our  present 
treatment  of  tramps  encourages  begging,  lying, 
theft,  barn  burning,  and  every  evil  work. 

Hookertown,  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

June  Vith,  1875.  j  Timothy  Bcnkbb,  Bsq. 


How  to  Work  a  Bull. 

One  reason  why  bulls  are  vicious,  or  at  least  un¬ 
trustworthy  and  dangerous,  is  that  they  have  never 
passed  through  any  course  of  discipline.  Well  fed 
from  the  first,  they  are  permitted  to  learn  and  exer¬ 
cise  their  strength  at  all  times,  until  their  owners 
are  frequently  surprised  to  find  them  turn  suddenly 
upon  them  without  warning.  Besides  this,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  these  animals  is  greatly  curtailed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  idle  life  and  good  keeping,  and 
the  complaint  of  unfruitfulness  is  frequently  made. 
A  remedy  for  both  these  evils,  consists  in  putting 
these  animals  to  work.  Yiciousness  is  prevented 
by  the  discipline  and  training,  and  a  bull  that  is 
broken  to  the  yoke  when  young,  and  occasionally 
used,  is  kept  in  good  temper  and  under  safe  re¬ 
straint.  He  is  no  longer  an  uncertain  and  danger¬ 
ous  animal,  possessing  all  the  ferocity  of  a  wild 
beast.  He  is  kept  in  better  health  than  when  idle, 
and  his  value  for  stock  purposes  is  greatly  increas¬ 
ed.  Cases  are  known  to  us  in  which  bulls,  entirely 
uncertain  as  stock  getters,  and  consequently  bro¬ 
ken  to  the  yoke,  have  after  some  time  become  per¬ 
fectly  sure,  and  have  more  than  doubled  their 
owner’s  profit  in  this  way  alone.  One  of  the  best 
common  bulls  for  producing  calves  we  have  known, 
was  constantly  worked  in  a  cart  or  at  the  plow. 
The  practice  might  be  profitably  followed  with  high 
bred  bulls  which  fail  of  producing  calves,  and  are 
consequently  greatly  reduced  in  value. 

A  harness  for  a  bull  consists  of  a  yoke  and  bow, 
shaped  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  yoke  is  made  to 
fit  the  neck  snugly,  with  a  curve  sufficient  to  bring 
the  ends  low  down  at  the  sides.  At  each  end  there 
is  a  strong  bolt  and  ring.  The  rings  are  made  large 
enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  cart  shaft,  a  hold¬ 
back  being  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  6haft,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  A  draft-chain  hooks  into  the  eye 
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of  each  bolt.  A  belly-band  is  buckled  around  the 
animal’s  body.  This  harness  is  very  light  and  easy, 
and  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  chafe  or  worry 
the  bull.  The  harness 
for  plowing  or  culti¬ 
vating,  consists  of  the 
same  yoke  and  bow, 
and  a  pair  of  draft 
chains,  shown  in  fig.  3, 
which  hook  into  the 
rings  on  the  yoke.  A 
broad  leather  band  pass- 
_.  ,  es  over  the  animal’s 

Fig.  1.— YOKE  AND  BOW.  K  ,,  , 

°  Dack  arranged  as  to 

length  to  suit  his  hight,  and  to  allow  the  chains  to 
hang  in  the  line  of  draft,  without  pressing  on  the 
back.  There  are  rings  on  the  lower  ends  of  the 
chains,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  hooks  of  the 
whiffle-tree.  The  length  of  yoke  should  be  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  bull,  but  should  not  be  so  long 
as  to  give  too  much  room  between  the  shafts  or  the 
draft  chains,  nor  so  short  as  to  allow  them  to  chafe 
the  animal’s  sides.  In  working  a  bull  it  is  best  to 
use  gentleness  with  firmness,  and  to  avoid  irritating 


Fig.  2.  —BULL  HARNESSED. 

or  worrying  the  animal,  so  as  to  provoke  his  tem¬ 
per.  The  same  harness  may  be  used  to  work  cows, 
for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  they  may  be 
worked  to  advantage  as  well  as  a  bull.  A  yoke  of 
Dutch  cows  were  exhibited  at  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Fair,  of  1873,  which  had  done  all  the 
plowing  and  hauling  of  a  30-acre  farm,  without 
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Fig.  3.— PLOW  HARNESS. 

failing  in  the  least  in  their  milk,  and  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  their  calves.  If  this  can  be 
done  in  one  case,  it  is  worth  considering  if  it  may 
not  be  done  in  other  cases  with  equal  profit. 


Chicken  Coops. 

The  constant  stream  of  enquiries  which  are  made 
respecting  the  diseases  of  chickens  and  fowls, 
shows  that  something 
is  wrong  in  their  treat¬ 
ment.  Poultry  gener¬ 
ally  suffer  from  pre¬ 
ventive  ills.  It  is  al¬ 
most  useless,  and  rare¬ 
ly  ever  worth  while  to 
treat  sick  poultry.  A 
chicken  is  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  required  to 
physic  it,  and  nine  out 
of  ten  die  in  spite  of  all 
the  treatment  that  can 
be  given  them.  Poultry- 
are  naturally  subject  to 
very  few  diseases.  If 
kept  clean,  not  over  fed, 
not  cooped  up  close, 
kept  from  foul  putrid 
food,  supplied  with 
clean  water  regularly,  and  have  abundant  pure  air 
in  their  roosting  places,  they  live  and  thrive  without 


any  trouble,  except  in  rare  cases.  The  fatal  disor¬ 
ders,  which  result  from  ill-treatment,  cannot  be 
cured  by  medicine.  It 
is  too  late.  The  mis¬ 
chief  has  been  done 
when  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  appear,  and  the 
best  procedure  is  gener¬ 
ally  to  kill  the  diseased 
fowls,  and  save  the  rest 
by  sanitary  measures. 

The  foundation  of  the 
various  poultry  diseases 
is  generally  laid  while 
the  young  chicks  are  in 
the  coops.  There  they 
are  crowded  in  a  con¬ 
fined  place,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  damp  and  un¬ 
clean.  They  are  shut  up 
close  at  night  in  these 
impure  quarters,  or  they  are  allowed  to  go  forth 
early  in  the  morning,  while  the  grass  is  wet  with 
dew,  and  become  chilled.  Some  die  and  some  sur¬ 
vive  to  live  unhealthily 
and  die  finally  of  roup 
or  cholera.  To  prevent 
these  troubles,  the 
chickens  while  young, 
should  have  the  very 
best  of  care.  The  coops 
should  be  so  made  as  to 
secure  cleanliness,  dry¬ 
ness,  ventilation,  safe¬ 
ty,  and  to  control  the 
movements  of  the 
chickens.  A  coop  of 
this  character,  which  is 
very  convenient  in  use, 
is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations. 
It  is  not  costly,  and  it 
will  pay  to  use  it  for 
common  chickens.  It  is 
portable,  having  handles  by  which  it  can  be  lifted 
while  closed,  and  moved  to  fresh  clean  ground.  It 
therefore  secures  cleanliness,  as  ground  that  has 
been  occupied  by  a  number  of  chickens  for  a  few 
days,  becomes  foul  and  unwholesome.  It  is  also 
provided  with  a  floor-board  or  drawer,  which  can  be 
withdrawn  every  day,  and  cleaned.  If  this  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  sand  or  earth  daily,  the  coop  will 
be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  manure  dropped 
may  be  preserved  for  use.  It  secures  dryness, 
because  it  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  feet  at  the 
comers,  and  is  covered  with  a  broad  sheltering 
roof.  It  has  good  ventilation,  even  when  closed, 
by  means  of  the  wire  gauze  at  the  front,  and  by 
holes  in  the  ends,  which  should  also  be  covered 
with  wire  gauze.  It  is  safe ;  no  chicken  can  be 
killed  in  moving  it ;  it  is  shut  up  at  night,  so  that 
no  rats  nor  weasels  can  enter,  and  the  chicks  cannot 
roam  abroad  when  the  ground  is  wet.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hen  and  chickens  can  be  controlled 
with  facility,  as  the  roof  is  hinged  at  the  peak,  and 
opens  to  admit  or  remove  the  hen.  The  door  at 


which  the  chickens  go  in  or  out,  and  when  closed 
is  secured  by  a  button.  Twice  in  the  season  the 


Fig.  2.— REAR  VIEW  OF  COOP. 


coops  should  be  white-washed  with  hot  fresh  lime ; 
which  will  keep  them  free  from  vermin.  Figure  1 
shows  a  front  view  of  the  completed  coop,  arrang¬ 
ed  for  two  hens.  Figure  2  gives  the  rear  view 
with  the  floor  withdrawn,  to  be  emptied  and  refill- 


Fig.  3.— EARTH  DRAWER. 

ed.  Figure  3  shows  the  shape  of  the  movable 
floor.  In  fig.  4  is  a  section  of  the  coop  through  the 
middle,  showing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put 
together.  There  is  economy  in  using  such  a  coop 


Fig.  4.— SECTION  OF  COOP. 

as  this,  as  one  hen,  when  well  cared  for,  may  be 
made  to  bring  up  two  or  three  broods  together,  and 
the  hens  discarded  as  mothers  go  to  laying  again. 


the  front  is  hinged,  and  when  opened,  is  let  down 
to  the  ground,  and  makes  a  sloping  platform  upon 


Harvesting  Castor  Beans. 

In  some  of  the  western  states,  the  Castor  Bean  is 
a  convenient  and  profitable  crop.  While  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  are  not  more  expensive  or 
troublesome  than  for  a  crop  of  corn ;  the  chief 
trouble  is  in  harvesting  the  crop,  which,  ripening 
irregularly,  makes  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  field 
at  least  four  times,  to  prevent  a  considerable  loss 
of  the  beans.  These  repeated  passages  through  the 
field  must  be  provided  for  in  planting,  and  some 
proper  arrangement  must  be  made  for  gathering 
the  beans.  Some  planters  leave  a  space  of  six  feet 
between  every  four  rows,  in  which  to  pass  back  and 
forth,  and  then  use  a  sled,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  to  collect  the  beans  as 
they  ripen.  The  sled  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
carries  two  common  dry  goods  boxes,  into  which 
the  spikes  are  thrown  as  they  are  cut ;  afterwards 
they  are  carried  to  the  “  popping  yard.”  When  the 
spikes  have  turned  to  a  dark  green  color,  or  the 
lower  pods  on  the  spike  are  ready  to  burst  open, 
they  should  be  gathered  at  once.  Those  spikes 
which  still  have  the  light  bloom  upon  them,  are  not 
ready  for  harvesting,  and  should  be  left  to  ripen  for 
a  few  days  longer.  If  they  are  cut  before  they  are 
ripe,  the  beans  will  be  light  and  imperfect,  and  not 
fit  for  planting  or  for  sale.  Before  the  whole  crop 
is  ripe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  field  four 
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times  at  least,  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  save  a  loss  of  beans  by  shelling  and 
scattering.  Two  sleds  of  the  kind  shown  in  the 
illustration,  will  be  needed  for  10  acres,  and  three 
will  be  enough  for  20  acres.  The  runners  are  made 
Of  two-inch  plank,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide, 
which  are  fastened  together  by  two  or  three  other 
planks,  spiked  cross-wise  upon  them.  A  narrow 
strip  of  board  may  be  nailed  on  each  side,  to  keep 
the  boxes  in  place.  The  loose  boxes  are  more  con¬ 
venient  than  fixed  ones,  as  the  load  may  be  quickly 
dumped  from  them  into  the  yard  where  the  beans 
are  to  pop  out.  The  yard  may  be  a  smooth  piece 
of  hard  prairie,  on  which  the  grass  has  been  cut 
close  to  the  ground,  left  to  dry,  and  then  burned 
and  swept  clean  of  stubble,  or  a  barn-yard  fenced 
with  boards  may  be  used.  For  20  acres,  a  yard  100 
feet  square  will  be  needed.  The  ground  is  swept 
clean  and  the  spikes  thrown  upon  it,  a  border  of  at 
least  20  feet  wide  being  left  all  around,  to  catch 


SLED  FOR  CASTOR  BEANS. 


those  beans  that  pop  outwards,  as  the  capsules 
open  forcibly.  After  two  days  the  heap  should  be 
turned  over  with  a  garden  rake,  or  a  hay  rake.  At 
the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the  beans  will  be  nearly 
all  out,  and  the  refuse  may  be  raked  into  a  pile 
where  it  should  be  left  until  the  whole  crop  is  har¬ 
vested.  Those  beans  that  have  not  popped  out,  can 
then  be  gathered  together  the  last  thing.  The 
beans  and  burs  are  then  swept  up  and  separated  in 
a  common  fanning  mill,  after  which  the  beans  are 
put  in  bags  for  sale.  The  harvesting  of  this  crop 
being  light  easy  work,  may  all  be  done  by  children, 
the  largest  boy  or  girl  taking  charge  of  the  horse. 


A  Stacking  Stage. 

When  straw  from  the  thrashing  machine  is 
stacked  in  a  hurry,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a 
stage  upon  which  one  of  the  pitchers  may  stand,  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  stack.  A  stage  is  also  very 
useful  for  finishing  off  a  round  hay  or  grain  stack. 
There  are  many  other  uses  upon  the  farm,  or  in  the 
orchard,  or  garden,  to  which  this  stage,  shown  in 
the  annexed  illustration,  may  be  put.  It  is  useful 
in  gathering  fruit,  in  painting  or  repairing  build¬ 
ings,  or  in  digging  deep  cellars,  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  two  lifts.  It  is  very  simple  in  con¬ 


STACKING  STAGE. 


struction.  A  stout  frame  is  made,  much  like  a 
broad  ladder  without  rungs,  and  joined  together  by 
cross  bars  and  braces.  A  series  of  holes  are  bored, 


into  which  two  bars  are  fitted,  and  a  platform  as  long 
and  wide  as  may  be  needed,  is  made  to  rest  upon  the 
bars.  The  bars  are  supported  by  chains  or  ropes, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  or  by  still  braces  under¬ 
neath,  if  the  ropes  would  be  in  the  way  of  doing 
the  work  in  hand.  A  platform  six  feet  long,  by 
three  broad,  will  be  required  in  stacking,  but  for 
other  purposes  a  much  narrower  one  may  be  used. 
By  changing  the  construction  somewhat,  the  frames 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  sides 
for  wagon  racks,  for  hauling  hay  or  grain  from 
the  field,  as  well  as  for  a  support  for  the  stage. 


Hints  for  the  Workshop. 

The  hammer  best  suited  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  farm-workshop  is  one  made  very  broad  across 
the  eye,  so  as  to 
take  a  wide  handle; 
such  a  hammer  is 
shown  in  fig.  1,  and 
will  be  seen  to  be 
very  strong  in  the 
part  where  they 
are  generally  the 
weakest.  The  han¬ 
dle  is  not  easily 
broken  and  can 


Figs.  1  and  2. 

HAMMER  AND  CHISEL. 


not  come  loose  if  properly  wedged  in.  The  ham¬ 
mer  is  thin  in  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  lighter  than 
an  ordinary  hammer  of  the  same  strength,  while 
the  weight  is  accumulated  in  the  face  where  it  is 
most  needed.  In  place  of  the  usual  claw,  there  is 
a  rounded  nose,  which  can  be  used  for  riveting  or 
doing  fine  work  on  the  anvil.  This  hammer  is  a 
carpenters’  and  blacksmiths’  hammer  in  one.  The 
handle  should  be  made  oval,  that  it  may  not  turn 
in  the  hand  ;  the  part  grasped  in  the  hand  should 
be  large  enough  to  give  a  firm  hold  without  cramp¬ 
ing  the  hand  in  use,  and  the  neck  of  the  handle 
should  be  worked  down  so  as  to  make  it  some¬ 
what  elastic,  and  prevent  that  jarring  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  hand,  which  is  often  very  annoying. 

The  handles  of  chisels  are  very  apt  to  be  spoiled 
by  battering  or  splitting  in  use  ;  a  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  top  of  the 
handle  is  sawed  off,  and  two  pieces  of  sole  or  belt 
leather  cut  to  fit  neatly,  with  a  slight  bevel  up¬ 
ward,  are  tacked  on  with  wrought  or  copper  nails. 
The  handle  will  then  wear  much  longer  than  with¬ 
out  this  precaution,  and  if  a  hammer  should  be 
used  to  strike  it,  no  injury  will  be  done,  nor  will 
the  face  of  the  mallet  be  beaten  out  of  shape,  as 
often  happens  when  the  handles  have  iron  rings. 


About  Splitting  Rails. 

For  split  rails  only  straight  grained  timber  should 
be  chosen.  It  is  better  to  have  knotty  twisted 
timber  sawn  into  posts  and  rails,  or  boards,  than  to 
waste  it  by  working  it  up  into  poor  weak  splintered 
rails.  The  logs  being  chosen,  the  tools  required 
are  a  maul,  a  few  sharp-pointed  iron  wedges,  two 
axes,  and  a  dozen  wedges  of  some  tough  hard 
wood.  These  wedges  are  best  made  of  second 
growth  hickory,  or  other  tough  wood  of  uneven 
grain.  Small  trees,  of  four  inches  in  diameter, 
grown  upon  poor  rocky  soil,  make  the  best  wedges. 
They  should  be  made  with  a  slight  ridge  in  the 
center  of  the  bevel  from  shoulder  to  point,  and 
above  the  shoulder  the  edge  should  be  beveled  oil 
all  round,  to  prevent  battering  and  splitting  the 
top.  The  form  of  the  wooden  wedge,  as  well  as 
tl^t  of  a  well-shaped  maul,  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 
The  maul  or  beetle  should  be  protected  with 
iron  rings,  and  the  handle  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  twenty-four  inches  long.  The  iron  wedges 
should  be  square  at  the  heel,  tapering  evenly  to  the 
point,  which  should  be  steeled  and  be  kept  ground 
sharp.  The  log  to  be  split  should  be  first  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  line  of  the  split  with  an  ax  driven  by 
light  blows  of  the  maul.  Two  iron  wedges  are 
then  driven  in  by  alternate  blows,  and  if  the  log  is 
large,  three  will  be  needed.  A  single  wedge  may  be 
buried  in  the  center  of  the  log  without  splitting  it, 
but  by  using  two  at  the  same  time  an  even  seam  will 
be  opened.  Wooden  wedges  are  then  driven  in  the 


opening  on  the  side  of  the  log,  until  it  is  split  in 
halves  from  end  to  end.  When  very  large  pine 


-MAUL  AND  WEDGES. 

logs  are  to  be  split,  a  thick  slab  should  be  taken  off 
from  each  side,  and  the  central  part  again  reduced 
by  portions  taken  off  each  side  of  that,  and  the 
square  center  is  then  split  as  if  it  were  a  6mall  log. 
If  the  timber  is  inclined  to  run  out  and  not  split 
straight,  an  ax  is  driven  in  with  the  maul  along  the 
line  where  the  timber  ought  to  split,  and  iron 
wedges  are  driven  in  along  this  line;  any  “  strings  ” 
which  may  remain  are  cut  through  with  the  ax. 
The  half  of  the  log  is  then  split  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  illustration  into  two  quarters,  com¬ 
mencing  at  one  end.  The  quarters  are  split  some¬ 
what  differently.  Instead  of  commencing  at  the 
end,  the  sharp  wedges  are  driven  in  the  side,  and 
the  central  portion  of  the  piece  of  timber  is  split 
off  first.  The  next  layer  is  then  taken,  which  is 
split  again  into  two  parts,  always  driving  the  wedges 
in  the  middle,  and  looking  out  for  the  running  of 
the  timber,  and  preventing  it  as  already  explained. 
The  outside  portion  is  then  split  into  halves,  and 


Fig.  2.— MANNER  OF  SPLITTING. 

then  into  quarters,  or  into  five  rails  if  necessary. 
These  methods  of  splitting  are  shown  in  fig.  2. 

Two  Handy  Bolt  Wrenches. 

A  wrench  should  be  carried  along  with  every 
vehicle,  implement,  or  machine,  in  which  there  are 
bolts  that  are  liable  to  work  loose. 

A  wrench  that  will  fit  bolts  or 
nuts  of  various  sizes,  such  as  is 
illustrated  at  figure  1,  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  made  of  light  square 
bar  iron,  and  has  a  sliding  jaw 
upon  it.  By  moving  thi6  jaw  up 
or  down,  the  wrench  may  be  made 
to  fit  several  sizes  of  nuts.  Another 
handy  wrench,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  us  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  is  shown  at  figure  2.  This  is 
an  ordinary  wagon  bolt  and 
wrench,  for  the  “hammer  strap.” 


Fig.  1.  wrench. 


Fig.  3.— WRENCH  ON  PLOW. 


Fig.  2.— WRENCH. 


In  the  wings  of  the  wagon  wrench,  however,  are 
cut  square  holes  of  different  6izes,  as  4,  1,  and  14 
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inch  in  dfameter,  as  shown  at  figure  2.  The  same 
correspondent  also  describes  a  plan  of  carrying  a 
wrench  upon  a  plow  handle,  shown  at  figure  3.  A 
piece  of  leather  cut  from  an  old  boot,  is  nailed  on 
the  inside  of  the  plow  handle,  on  the  left  or  land 
side  of  the  plow,  and  near  the  upper  cross-bar,  so 
that  the  cross-bar  may  help  to  retain  the  wrench  in 
the  pocket  thus  made.  An  extra  share-bolt  may 
also  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  By  the  use  of  this 
contrivance,  an  occasional  journey  from  the  field 
to  the  tool  shop  may  be  avoided. 


A  Hoist- Wheel  With  Brake. 


A  hoisting  apparatus  that  may  be  made  to  sus¬ 
tain  its  load  at  any  desired  point  by  means  of  a  self¬ 
acting  brake,  is  often  very  useful  upon  a  farm.  A 
contrivance  of  this  kind  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
consists  of  a  grooved  hoisting- 
wheel  with  a  short  flanged 
barrel  at  one  side,  and  an  iron 
or  wooden  axle  with  iron 
gudgeons.  This  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  fixed  frame,  or  by 
means  of  a  chain  or  a  rope  to 
a  hook  hung  wherever  it  may 
be  wanted  temporarily.  The 
groove  is  made  only  just  deep 
enough  to  permit  the  hoisting 
rope  to  be  half  sunk  within  it. 

The  rope  by  which  the  lift  is 
taken,  has  four  or  five  turns 
around  the  barrel,  which  are 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  firm  hold, 
and  this  is  assisted  by  the 
weight  suspended  at  the  end 
opposite  the  one  to  which  the 
load  is  attached.  The  portion 
which  holds  the  rope  consists 
of  a  clog  of  hard  wood,  which 
turns  loosely  upon  a  bolt  which 
is  rivited  or  screwed  to  one 
end  of  the  link,  at  a.  Its 
proper  position  is  such  that 
the  rope  as  it  is  drawn  down 
clears  it  easily.  When  the 
load  is  elevated  sufficiently,  it 
may  be  kept  suspended  at  any 
point  by  pulling  the  hoisting 
rope  forward,  when  the  rope 
is  brought  against  the  clog, 
which  is  lifted  by  the  pres¬ 
sure,  and  as  the  rope  is 
slackened,  the  clog  is  pressed 
tightly  against  it ;  the  greater  the  weight  the 
more  securely  it  is  held.  When  the  rope  is  drawn 
down  again,  the  brake  is  loosened  at  once,  releases 
the  rope,  and  the  clog  falls  back,  where  it  remains 
until  again  called  into  action.  This  simple  contri¬ 
vance  is  especially  useful  in  the  bam,  in  slaughter¬ 
ing  animals,  in  raising  stones  or  timbers  which  are 
not  of  very  great  weight,  and  many  similar  services. 


Why  They  do  not  Stay  on  the  Farm. 


There  is  no  denying  it ;  the  boys  do  not  stay 
upon  the  farm,  and  will  not  unless  some  constraint 
is  put  upon  them.  There  is  no  getting  over  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  rule  all  through  the  older  states. 
Go  into  any  exclusively  agricultural  district,  and 
you  will  find  real  estate  marvelously  cheap.  Farms 
are  advertised  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston,  and 
all  through  Massachusetts,  for  prices  that  will 
barely  cover  the  first  cost  of  the  buildings  put  upon 
them.  We  know  of  good  farms  within  two  miles 
of  good  markets,  sold  this  spring  for  fourteen  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre.  From  three  to  five  thousand  dollars 
will  buy  a  fair  farm  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
acres,  with  substantial  house  and  barn  and  other 
out-buildings,  within  easy  reach  of  church,  mill, 
school,  post-office  and  market,  in  almost  any  county 
in  New  England.  There  is  no  larger  population  in 
these  districts  than  there  was  fifty  years  ago,  and 
there  is  no  more  wealth.  In  some  of  them  both  pop¬ 


ulation  and  wealth  have  decreased  largely.  Farm 
houses  that  once  sheltered  respectable  and  intelli¬ 
gent  families,  have  gone  to  decay,  and  nothing  but 
the  old  chimney  is  left.  Meadows  and  pastures  are 
fast  growing  up  to  wood,  and  lilacs  and  apple 
blossoms  mingle  their  perfume  with  birches  and 
oaks  in  April  and  May.  Such  are  the  facts.  Why 
is  it  ?  There  are  many  causes  operating  to  this  end  : 
the  new  land  in  the  west,  the  adventure  of  mining 
life  in  the  mountains,  the  new  fields  open  in  the 
cotton  belt,  speculation  and  business  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village  or  city — but  above  all  these  is  the 
social  leanness  and  starvation  of  American  agricul¬ 
tural  life.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  isolated 
farming  districts,  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  the 
market  town.  Here  is  the  old  style  school  house, 
and  the  means  of  education  are  just  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago  or  more  ;  the  winter  school  of  four 
months,  taught  by  master,  and  summer  school  of 
three,  taught  by  mistress,  both  hired  at  cheapest 
rates,  and  some  are  still  “boarding  round.”  The 
old  church  is  yet  there  for  Sunday  gatherings,  and 
church  and  school  are  about  the  only  occasions  of 
social  life  known  to  old  and  young,  except  in  rare 
visits  to  other  communities.  The  main  thing  is 
work,  early  and  late,  summer  and  winter ;  and  the 
chief  problem  for  the  brain  to  solve,  is  how  to  get  a 
living.  The  whole  population  is  not  so  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  living,  and  in  enjoying  life,  as  in  getting 
ready  to  live.  If  we  look  in-doors  there  is  rather  a 
lean  larder  the  year  round.  Salt  junk  and  potatoes 
are  the  main  stay.  The  body  is  not  well  provided 
for.  The  search  fora  soft  bed  is  not  well  rewarded. 
The  intellectual  life  is  still  more  poorly  fed.  Often 
no  paper  at  all  is  taken.  If  one  is  afforded,  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  political  journal.  Agricultural  papers 
are  the  rare  exception.  There  is  little  but  gossip 
for  the  mind  to  feed  upon.  The  school  is  often 
neglected  because  the  boys  and  girls  arc  wanted  at 
home.  The  church  is  neglected  because  it  is  not 
convenient  to  go  to  meeting.  The  horse  sheds  are 
not  built,  the  horse  is  lame,  the  carriage  has  a  bro¬ 
ken  spring,  or  more  likely,  the  preacher  gives  out 
too  much  light  for  the  surrounding  darkness.  Bats 
love  twilight.  The  muscles  are  overtaxed,  and 
vitality  is  mainly  occupied  in  sustaining  the  waste 
of  muscle.  There  is  no  time  for  recalling  the  daily 
news,  for  discussing  agricultural  topics  even,  or  for 
the  enjoyment  of  social  life  at  the  table.  Father 
and  mother  live  under  pressure  all  the  while. 
Hearty  sympathetic  interest  in  any  thing  outside  of 
the  farm,  is  almost  unknown.  Smiles  are  few,  and 
jokes  still  fewer.  Young  America  on  the  farm 
revolts  against  this  eternal  round  of  solemn  facts. 
He  wants  a  little  variety  in  his  diet  for  his  body, 
and  for  the  mind.  Salt  junk  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  palls  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen,  and  at  fifteen 
he  runs  from  it  to  the  city,  where  he  can  get  a 
taste  of  the  eggs  and  chickens  his  father  raises. 
He  wants  something  to  think  of  besides  picking 
stones  and  churning  butter,  riding  horse  to  plow, 
and  hoeing  a  half  row  in  weedy  soil.  He  has  seen 
agricultural  papers  with  pictures  of  fine  horses  and 
cattle,  houses,  and  barns,  labor  saving  machines 
and  tools.  He  would  like  to  read  about  these 
things,  and  realize  the  pictures.  He  wants  more 
papers  and  books,  lyceums,  lectures,  and  especially 
more  society.  He  wants  to  enjoy  life  a  little 
while  he  is  young,  and  not  to  wait  for  grey  hairs 
before  he  begins  to  live. — Here  is  the  cause  of  our 
waning  agriculture  and  deserted  farms.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  more  easily  seen  than  applied.  We  must 
have  more  living  while  we  are  getting  ready  to  live. 

Connecticut. 

[Our  correspondent  has  drawn,  we  think,  miRh 
too  dark  a  picture  of  farming  in  New  England. 

“ Good  farms,”  at  $14  an  acre,  are  an  exception  in 
almost  every  county  in  New  England.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of  children  at¬ 
tending  school  is  greater  in  Connecticut  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps,  and  we  see  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  county  school-houses  and  their  surround¬ 
ings,  over  what  we  observed  25  years  ago.  Still, 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  many  re¬ 
spects  referred  to  by  our  correspondent.  A  copy 
of  this  journal  placed  in  every  farmer’s  family 
would  have  a  decidedly  good  influence. — Ed.] 


HOIST-WHEEL. 


The  Bovine  Mind. 

Hue  &  Gabet  in  their  delightful  Journal  of  Life 
in  Thibet,  relate  the  following  :  “  These  long-tailed 
cows  are  so  restive  and  difficult  to  milk,  that,  to 
keep  them  at  all  quiet,  the  herdsman  has  to  give 
them  a  calf  to  lick  meanwhile.  But  for  this  device 
not  a  single  drop  of  milk  could  be  obtained  from 
them.  One  day  a  Lama  herdsman  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  ourselves,  came  with  a  long  dis¬ 
mal  face,  to  announce  that  his  cow  had  calved  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  that,  unfortunately,  the  calf  was 
dying.  It  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
Lama  forthwith  skinned  the  poor  beast,  and  6tuffed 
it  with  hay.  This  proceeding  surprised  us  at  first, 
for  the  Lama  had  by  no  means  the  air  of  a  man 
likely  to  give  himself  the  luxury  of  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  When  the  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted,  we  found  that  the  hay-calf  had  neither  feet 
nor  head  ;  whereupon  it  occurred  to  us  that,  after 
all,  it  was  perhaps  a  pillow  that  the  Lama  contem¬ 
plated.  We  were  in  error,  but  the  error  was  not 
dissipated  until  the  next  morning,  when  our  herds¬ 
man  went  to  milk  his  cow.  Seeing  him  issue  forth, 
the  pail  in  one  hand  and  the  hay-calf  under  the  other 
arm,  the  fancy  occurred  to  us  to  follow  him.  His 
first  proceeding  was  to  put  the  hay-calf  down  be¬ 
fore  the  cow.  He  then  turned  to  milk  the  cow 
herself.  The  mamma  at  first  opened  enormous  eyes 
at  her  beloved  infant ;  by  degrees  she  stooped  her 
head  towards  it,  then  smelt  at  it,  sneezed  three  or 
four  times,  and  at  last  proceeded  to  lick  it  with  the 
most  delightful  tenderness.  This  spectacle  grated 
against  our  sensibilities ;  it  seemed  to  us  that  he 
who  first  invented  this  parody  upon  one  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  in  nature,  must  have  been 
a  man  vritliout  a  heart.  A  somewhat  burlesque 
circumstance  occurred  one  day  to  modify  the  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  this  treachery  inspired  us. 
By  dint  of  caressing  and  licking  her  little  calf,  the 
tender  parent  one  fine  morning  unripped  it ;  the 
hay  issued  from  within,  and  the  cow,  manifesting 
not  the  slightest  surprise  nor  agitation,  proceeded 
tranquilly  to  devour  the  unexpected  provender.” 

“This  last  touch,”  adds  Col.  Hamerton,  in  his 
Chapters  on  Animals,  “  entirely  paints  the  brute. 
She  has  recognized  her  offspring  by  the  smell, 
chiefly,  and  never  having  heard  of  anatomy,  is  not 
surprised  when  the  internal  organs  are  found  to 
consist  simply  of  hay.  And  why  not  eat  the  hay  ? 
The  absence  of  surprise  at  the  discovery,  the  imme¬ 
diateness  of  the  decision  to  eat  the  hay,  are  per¬ 
fectly  natural  in  a  cow,  and  if  they  surprise  us  it  is 
only  because  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  state  of 
the  bovine  mind.  If  we  reflect,  however,  we  must 
perceive  that  a  cow  can  be  aware  of  no  reason  why 
calves  should  not  be  constructed  internally  of  hay. 
[Indeed,  if  the  cow  reasons  upon  the  matter,  she 
knows  that  she  has  taken  an  abundance  of  hay  into 
her  own  interior,  and  why  shouldn’t  some  of  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  her  calf? — Ed.]  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bovine  mind  cannot  be  wanting  in  its  own  kind  of 
intelligence ;  for  oxen  know  their  masters,  and 
when  in  harness  arc  remarkable  for  a  very  accurate 
and  delicate  kind  of  obedience ;  indeed,  the  horse 
is  light-headed  and  careless  in  comparison  with 
them.  Animals,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  observe  only  what  concerns  them,  and 
see  everything'simply  in  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  themselves.”  These  remarks  are  so  good  and 
pertinent  that  we  cull  one  or  two  more  relating  to 
another  domestic  animal. 

“The  effort  of  dramatic  power  necessary  to  im¬ 
agine  the  life  of  another  person  is  very  considera¬ 
ble,  and  few  minds  are  capable  of  it ;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  imagine  the  sensations  of  a  farmer  than 
those  of  his  horse.  The  main  difficulty  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  the  mental  state  of  animals  is,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  think  of  them  as  human  we  arc  lost.  A 
human  being  as  ignorant  as  a  horse  would  be  an 
idiot  and  act  with  an  idiot’s  lack  of  sense  and  inca¬ 
pacity  for  sequence.  But  the  horse  is  not  an  idiot ; 
he  has  a  mind  at  once  clear  and  sane,  and  is  very 
observant  in  his  own  way.  Most  domestic  animals 
are  as  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests  as  a  man 
of  business. 

“  In  our  estimates  of  animal  character  we  always 
commit  one  of  two  mistakes ;  either  we  conclude 
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that  the  beasts  have  great  knowledge  because  they 
seem  so  clever;  or  else  we  fancy  that  they  must  be 
stupid,  because  we  have  ascertained  that  they  are 
■ignorant ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  constantly 
see  animals  severely  punished  for  not  having  known 
what  they  could  only  have  learned  through  human 
language  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  men 
very  frequently  underrating  the  wonderful  natural 
intelligence  of  the  brute  creation,  and  treating  an¬ 
imals  without  the  least  consideration  for  their  feel¬ 
ings,  which  are  often  highly  sensitive.” 


How  a  good  Farm  Wagon  should  be  Built. 


The  original  cost  of  vehicles  in  use  among  farm¬ 
ers,  exceeds  $200  for  each  farm.  Many  of  these 
-are  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  poorly 
made,  and  very  badly  cared  for.  Scarcely 
any  piece  of  mechanism  is  put  to  more  severe 
strains,  or  suffers  more  from  exposure,  than  the 
farm  wagon.  When  a  farmer  buys  a  wagon  he 
-should  look  well  to  quality  rather  than  to  price.  A 
good  wagon  with  good  care  should  stand  for  12  to 
15  years.  No  two-horse  wagon  should  be  used  with 
.tires  less  than  11  inch  in  width.  The  pole  should 
be  of  the  best  straight  white  ash,  rather  small  at 
.the  end,  and  the  largest  part  about  20  inches  ahead 
of  the  evener.  The  evener  and  neck  yoke  should 
be  of  good  length,  as  the  team  will  then  work  bet¬ 
ter  on  rough  roads.  The  tires  should  be  a  very 
little  wider  than  the  felloes,  so  that  the  paint  will 
not  wear  off ;  they  should  be  bent  true  and  fit 
tightly.  A  wheel  to  carry  loads  should  have  about 
inch  dish,  and  nearly  all  of  this  should  be  made 
■in  the  wheel  and  not  drawn  over  with  the  tire,  else 
the  tenons  will  be  strained  and  the  spokes  loosened. 
The  hub  should  be  firm,  solid,  and  fine-grained, 
but  not  “too  hard;”  the  spokes  of  fine  grained 
second  growth  oak  ;  the  tenons  should  be  smooth 
and  uniform  with  a  little  more  taper  than  the  mor¬ 
tice,  and  3/ie  of  an  inch  wider  at  the  shoulder  than 
the  mortice,  and  3/33  inch  thicker.  If  the  hubs  are 
well  banded  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  driving, 
df  the  points  are  smeared  with  tar.  The  spokes 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  two  years  seasoned,  and  the 
tenons  after  having  been  thoroughly  warmed  to 
drive  out  all  atmospheric  moisture,  should  be 
driven  until  the  shoulders  come  down  firm  on  to  the 
hub,  but  not  driven  into  the  hub  so  as  to  spoil  the 
shoulder  and  the  grain  of  the  hub.  The  spokes 
on  the  fore  wheels  should  be  driven  over,  5/16  of  an 
inch,  and  the  hind  ones  3/8  of  an  inch.  The  felloes 
should  be  of  the  finest  grained  oak  to  be  procured ; 
good  forest  timber  is  better  than  young  second 
growth.  When  they  are  bored  and  fitted  they 
should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  possible,  and  left  on  so 
that  they  may  settle  on  to  the  tenons,  which  they 
should  fit  tightly.  They  should  not  be  painted  un¬ 
til  they  have  been  entirely  finished  two  weeks,  and 
if  the  felloes  are  rolled  in  a  sheet-iron  tank  of  boil¬ 
ing  linseed  oil,  the  tires  will  not  need  re-setting  un¬ 
til  worn  out.  After  boiling  they  should  be  wiped  with 
-old  rags,  as  the  paint  will  not  adhere  well  where  the 
oil  is  allowed  to  dry  on.  Good,  sound,  hard  maple, 
which  has  been  dried  under  cover,  away  from  the 
-sun  and  rain,  but  with  free  circulation  of  air,  makes 
the  best  axle,  although  some  hickory  is  very  good. 
The  skeins  should  be  set  exactly  level  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  all  first-class  skeins  have  the  gather  cast 
-in  them.  The  reach  should  be  made  of  a  good 
tough  stick,  and  not  too  large,  as  it  must  either 
spring  or  break.  When  the  wagon  is  painted,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  English  orange  mineral,  which  is 
better  than  our  red  lead,  should  be  used  for  the  first 
coat.  This  should  be  ground  in  five  parts  boiled 
oil  to  one  part  Japan  dryer,  using  a  very  little  tur¬ 
pentine.  This  coat  is  put  on  all  the  woodwork  be¬ 
fore  it  goes  to  the  blacksmith,  and  if  the  felloes 
have  not  been  treated  with  boiled  oil,  the  treads  of 
them  should  have  two  coats,  and  the  smith  cau¬ 
tioned  to  shape  his  tire  well  before  heating,  and  not 
to  bnrn  quite  all  of  the  paint  off.  The  second  coat  is 
-put  on  after  it  leaves  the  smith,  and  should  be 
ground  in  boiled  oil  and  Japan,  half  and  half.  The 
third  and  last  coat  may  be  the  same, or  of  one  part  oil, 
■one  part  Japan,  and  one  part  No.  1  coach  varnish, 


The  wood-work  should  be  well  sand-papered  before 
priming,  and  lightly  after  it  leaves  the  smith-shop, 
and  after  removing  all  grease  and  smoke.  After 
painting,  the  wagon  may  be  striped  neatly  with 
black,  and  a  good  heavy  coat  of  coach  varnish  given. 
The  varnish  should  never  be  permitted  to  wear 
through  to  the  striping,  but  renewed  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  if  it  has  been  well  done  with  good  stock, 
it  will  stay  on  for  twelve  years.  A  wagon  with  Si 
inch  skeins,  made  in  this  manner,  will  carry  6,000 
lbs.,  and  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  box 
should  be  made  with  extra  side-boards,  primed  and 
painted  with  white  lead  and  umber,  half  and  half 
in  weight,  darkened  with  a  little  lamp-black,  and 
mixed  for  priming  in  the  same  manner  as  the  red. 
Then  two  coats  with  oil  and  Japan  half  and  half, 
should  be  given,  after  which  a  coat  of  best  medium 
chrome  green  ground  in  Japan  and  varnish  half  and 
half,  striped  with  plain,  broad,  black  lines,  and  the 
inside  panel  of  fine  white  lines.  The  above  infor¬ 
mation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  and  not 
the  builder.  E.  H. 

Canandaigua,  N.  T. 


Skim  Cheese. — Skim  cheese  is  quoted  in  the 
market  at  2  to  3  cents  a  pound.  This  will  not 
cover  the  cost  of  manufacture,  boxes,  and  freight. 
The  dairymen  had  better  have  given  the  milk  to 
the  hogs.  These  quotations  go  to  show  the  public 
estimation  in  which  skim  cheese  is  held.  But  it  is 
said  if  this  worthless  cheese  could  have  some 
tallow-oil  mixed  with  it,  it  would  pass  with  con¬ 
sumers  as  full  cream  cheese.  We  do  not  think 
that  dairymen  can  be  brought  to  believe  this, 
although  some  authorities  on  dairy  matters  try 
to  induce  them  to  believe  it.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  public  taste,  that  skim  cheese  brings  only 
the  price  it  does.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  public 
taste  will  as  strongly  condemn  the  mixture  of  skim 
milk  and  tallow,  although  the  latter  may  be  sent 
out  as  “  oleo-margarine  ”  ;  and  equally  certain  that 
those  who  go  into  this  business  of  adulteration, 
will  lose  by  it.  “  Oleo-margarine  ”  cheese  can 
never  be  an  honest  dairy  product,  and  dairymen, 
who  avoid  it,  will  retain  their  reputation. 


How  to  Get  Large  Birds. 


Many  purchasers  of  fine  stock,  or  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  descendants,  fail  to  secure  as  fine  birds  as  the 
seller  raises,  and  are  unhappy.  They  hear  of  eigh¬ 
teen  pound  Light  or  Dark  Brahma  cocks,  and 
twelve  pound  hens  of  some  noted  breeder,  or  of 
Mammoth  bronze  turkeys  weighing  sixty  or  more 
pounds  to  the  pair.  They  order  the  eggs  or  young 
birds  of  such  stock,  hand  them  over  to  some  servant 
or  neighbor,  who  is  not  skilled  in  breeding,  feeds 
irregularly,  or  regularly  stints  them,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  months  wonder  that  they  have  not  first-class 
birds  equal  to  the  advertisement.  They  think  they 
have  been  cheated,  and  set  down  the  breeder  as  a 
rogue.  There  are  men  no  doubt  in  the  poultiy 
business  who  cannot  be  trusted,  but  there  are  also 
a  large  number  of  men  who  have  brought  capital, 
skill,  and  integrity  to  their  business,  and  who  would 
not  knowingly  let  a  poor  fowl  go  from  their  yards. 
They  sell,  uniformly,  6tock  true  to  name,  but  at  so 
early  an  age  that  the  development  does  not  always 
answer  expectations.  A  turkey  does  not  get  its  full 
growth  until  the  third  year,  but  most  of  them  are 
sold  at  from  four  to  eight  months.  Ducks  and 
hens  are  not  fully  developed  until  the  second  year, 
and  yet  most  of  them  are  sold  under  nine  months’ 
old.  While  it  is  true  that  large  stock  is  essential 
to  the  raising  of  large  birds,  another  factor  is  quite 
as  essential.  This  is  abundant  feed  during  the 
whole  period  of  growth.  The  grand  results  at¬ 
tained  by  our  skillful  breeders  are  reached  by  care 
and  feed,  after  they  have  selected  their  stock.  To 
make  the  most  of  a  young  bird,  it  should  be  fed 
with  a  variety  of  food  at  least  five  times  a  day,  from 
daylight  in  the  morning  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  It  is  well  to  omit  late  feeding  to  give 
time  for  digestion.  Slack  or  full  feed  will  make  a 
difference  of  six  pounds  in  the  weight  of  a  turkey 
gobbler  at  eight  months  old,  which  is  the  most  of 


the  difference  between  an  ordinary  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  bird.  Persons  who  buy  thoroughbred  young 
birds  of  good  breeders  should  not  expect  to  buy  the 
skill  of  the  breeder  with  his  stock.  That  is  a  com¬ 
modity  that  cannot  be  bought  for  money.  It  can 
only  be  gained  by  daily  attention  to  the  details  of 
poultry  breeding. 

-  m  - 

The  Country  the  Place  for  Mechanics. 

The  demand  for  mechanics  in  country  places  is 
always  growing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons  need  to  crowd 
into  a  city  to  find  employment.  In  the  country, 
where  a  mechanic  can  have  a  few  acres  of  land,  up¬ 
on  which  he  may  spend  part  of  his  time  not  other¬ 
wise  occupied,  he  need  never  be  short  of  work.  He 
can  keep  a  horse,  and  ride  to  his  work,  losing  less 
time  in  doing  so,  than  if  he  lived  in  a  city.  He  can 
keep  a  cow,  some  pigs,  and  fowls,  and  raise,  with 
the  help  of  his  children,  a  large  share  of  his  sup¬ 
plies.  His  family  will  have  better  health,  and  enjoy 
themselves  much  more  than  in  the  crowded  city, 
having  flowers  and  a  garden  to  amuse  them.  They 
may  dress  less  expensively,  will  wear  out  fewer 
clothes,  and  the  rent  will  not  have  to  be  provided 
for  every  month,  or  if  it  has,  it  will  be  but  a  trifle 
compared  with  city  rents.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
Improving  their  buildings,  putting  up  better  bams 
and  fences,  and  competent  country  mechanics  could 
procure  profitable  jobs,  and  could  do  the  work  at 
much  cheaper  rates  than  in  cities.  One  well  fin¬ 
ished  job  brings  others,  for  nothing  is  so  catching 
as  improvement,  and  our  experience  has  been  that 
many  farmers  do  without  new  barns  or  houses,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competent 
mechanics  at  a  reasonable  price.  There  are  very 
few  good  farmers  now  in  the  east  or  the  west  that 
are  not  able  to  have  good  farm-buildings,  and  at 
the  present  time  village  mechanics  have  more 
steady  employment,  and  can  save  more  money,  if 
they  earn  less,  than  those  who  work  in  the  cities. 

Value  oe  the  Baelet  Cbop.— Fears  are  often 
expressed  that  barley  may  not  be  a  paying  crop 
this  year,  because  the  price  was  high  last  season. 
This  may  be  so  if  the  crop  is  grown  solely  for  sale 
to  the  brewers,  who  require  a  fine  sample,  good 
color,  etc.,  and  the  demand  is  to  a  great  extent 
capricious.  But  why  depend  on  the  market  alto¬ 
gether  ?  Barley  can  be  turned  into  pork  as  well  as 
corn.  It  is  excellent  feed  for  horses,  and  poultry, 
and  barley  meal  will  make  beef.  Why  not  feed 
the  crop  if  it  can  not  be  profitably  sold,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it.  With  two  strings  to  the  bow,  the 
breaking  of  one  may  be  risked,  and  so  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  grow  barley,  although  the  brewers 
may  not  want  it.  As  it  requires  good  farming  to 
grow  this  crop,  and  clean  culture,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  market  can  long  be  depressed  below  a 
paying  point.  As  a  feeding  material  barley  stands 
very  high,  ranking  very  nearly  as  high  as  corn. 
When  ground  into  meal,  and  fed  with  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes,  it  makes  sweet  and  excellent  pork,  and  as 
a  grain  for  horses  it  surpasses  oats,  and  is  more 
healthful  as  a  steady  feed  than  corn. 


“  Weigh,  Measure,  and  Count  Everything,” 
says  the  American  Grocer — which  is,  by  the  way,  a 
most  useful  and  excellent  journal,  published  in  the 
interest  of  storekeepers.  But  the  advice  should 
not  be  restricted  to  grocers,  as  it  is  especially  valua¬ 
ble  to  farmers  as  sellers  and  as  consumers  of  pro¬ 
duce.  Few  farmers  know  exactly  what  they  sell, 
and  a  platform  scale  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  rare  piece 
of  barn  furniture.  A  very  important  thing,  and  one 
which  few  farmers  know  exactly,  is  the  quantity 
they  feed  to  their  stock,  and  how  much  a  bushel  of 
grain,  a  ton  of  hay,  a  quart  of  milk,  a  pound  of 
butter,  or  a  pound  of  pork  costs  them.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  things  is  necessary  if  the  farmer 
would  make  his  business  profitable,  and  unless  he 
weighs,  measures,  and  keeps  account  of  every  thing 
used  upon  or  sold  from  the  farm,  he  can  not  tell 
whether  he  Is  working  at  a  profit  or  a  loss. 
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Rustic  Work— Portable  Summer-Houses. 

Our  very  earliest  and  most  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tion  goes  back  to  the  new  western  home,  when 
we  little  people  set  up  mock  housekeeping — to 
us  very  real — in  the  rustic  play  house,  con¬ 
structed  of  crooked  beech  limbs.  It  is  real 
to-day,  after  almost  half  a  century.  Connected 
with  every  house,  however  humble,  there  should 
be  something  around  which  the  young  affec¬ 
tions  and  memories  may  cluster ;  and  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  there  is  nothing  more  charm¬ 
ing,  or  that  will  live  longer  in  memory,  than 
an  arbor  or  summer-house,  so  constructed  of 
rustic  work  as  to  harmonize  with  other  natural 
objects.  These  structures  may  be  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  form,  and  be  erected  without  great  skill 
or  loss  of  time,  and  -without  expense.  Modern 
times  have  developed  much  taste  and  ingenuity 
in  construct¬ 
ing  a  great 
variety  of  rus¬ 
tic  arbors, 
seats,  chairs, 
flower-stands, 
pictureframss 
bridges,  sum¬ 
mer  -  houses, 
etc.  The  mate¬ 
rial,  red  cedar, 
laurel,  grape 
vines,  etc., 
left  as  nearly 
as  possible  in 
their  natural 
condition,  are 
worked  into  a 
multiplicity 
of  forms  that 
are  both  pleas¬ 
ing  and  use- 
f  u 1 .  For 
smaller  arti¬ 
cles,  the  Lau¬ 
rel,  ( Kalmia ), 
with  its  natu¬ 
ral  crooks  and 
gnarled  roots, 
is  excellent. 

For  large 
str  uctures, 
such  as  sum¬ 


cars,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  where 
it  could  be  quickly  set  up  firmly  again,  with 
the  use  of  a  few  large  nails  only.  We  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  one  for  our  own  use.  It  was  put 
upon  a  couple  of  common  farm  wagons,  sent 
25  miles,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  all  up  com¬ 
plete,  just  as  shown  in  the  engraving  herewith, 
which  is  copied  from  a  photograph  of  it.  (To 
forestall  the  charge  of  “  vanity,”  or  of  appro¬ 
priating  others  “  good  looks,”  suffice  it  to  say 
we  were  not  in  the  house  when  the  picture  was 
taken ;  it  was  “  the  other  man.”)  This.house  has 
already  been  seen  and  admired  by  many  per¬ 
sons.  Its  dimensions  on  the  ground  are  9  x  13 
feet ;  the  roof  projecting  all  around  2  to  21-  feet, 
covers  a  space  about  14x18  feet.  The  hight 
at  the  plate  is  8J  feet,  and  at  the  ridge,  101  or 
11  feet.  The  floor  is  of  narrow  pitch  pine 
boards,  and  the  seats  along  each  side  of  narrow 
chestnut  boards  bordered  with  cedar.  Both  of 


(Manufactured  by  James  King,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  sent  in  sections  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Orange  Judd.  Mr.  King  retains  the 

copyright  of  the  photograph  and  engraving.) 


The  Colorado  Potato  “Bug.” 

As  long  ago  as  1864,  we  gave  engravings  of 
the  “  Potato  Bug,”  and  told  all  about  it ;  since 
then  we  have  repeated  these,  and  have  kept  our 
readers  advised  of  its  eastward  progress.  It  at 
one  time  came  eastward  at  the  rate  of  about  70 
miles  a  year,  but  several  causes  have  led  to  a 
more  rapid  travel,  and  last  fall  it  was  within 
about  ten  miles  of  the  coast,  some  four  or  five 
years  earlier  than  was  at  first  predicted.  Now 
it  is  at  the  coast,  and  has  been  especially  des¬ 
tructive  as  far  as  Long  Island.  There  is  almost 
a  procession  of  persons  bringing  these  beetles 
to  our  office,  as  if  they  were  something  new  ; 
the  mails  bring  them  in  great  numbers;  it 
would  seem  that  all  that  we  have  said  has  been 
forgotten,  and  now  we  must  at  this  late  day  re¬ 
peat  for  the  benefit  of  our  eastern  readers — for 

to  those  at  the 
west  it  is  an 
old  story — the 
history  of  the 
Colorado  Po¬ 
tato  Beetle. 
As  space  is 
scarce,  we 
make  an  old 
engraving 
save  many 
words  of  de¬ 
scription.  If 
the  vines  had 
been  exam¬ 
ined  in  May, 
there  would 
h a  ve  been 
found  here 
and  there  an 
insect  like  dr 
which  prob¬ 
ably  came  in 
from  else¬ 
where,  or  may 
have  been 
raised  on  the 
place  last  fall 
in  such  small 
numbers  as  to 
escape  notice. 
This  insect  is 
of  the  size 


mer-housas,  arbors,  and  bridges,  the  Red  Cedar 
is  best,  for  it  is  not  only  very  durable,  but  the 
angles  of  its  branches  are  useful,  and  the  color 
of  its  bark  harmonizes  wrell  with  natural  scen¬ 
ery.... For  the  more  elaborate  structures,  a 
natural  ingenuity  is  required  to  combine  irreg¬ 
ular  shapes  into  architectural  designs — other¬ 
wise  there  may  be  only  a  grotesque  mass,  quite 
devoid  of  pleasing  effect.  There  are  a  few 
persons  who  make  a  business  of  manufacturing 
rustic  work  for  sale,  and  who  go  out,  upon 
call,  to  put  up  summer-houses,  bridges,  and  the 
like.  Recently  when  at  Lake  Salstonstall,  we 
noticed  the  rustic  manufactory  of  James  King, 
Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  we  saw  at 
different  points  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  busily  engaged,  under  the  eye  of  the 
proprietor  and  other  skillful  workmen,  prepar¬ 
ing  material  and  putting  it  together  in  rustic 
form — flower  baskets  and  stands  in  great  vari¬ 
ety,  chairs,  settees,  arbors,  summer-houses, 
bridges,  etc.,  etc.  On  examining  and  admir¬ 
ing  a  large  rustic  Summer-House,  all  set  up 
complete,  we  were  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
was  so  arranged  in  sections,  that  it  could  he  read¬ 
ily  taken  down,  loaded  upon  wagons  or  railway 


these  woods  and  the  red  cedar  which  makes  up 
all  the  rest,  are  almost  imperishable,  so  that  the 
structure  may  stand  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
even.  The  engraving  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
pleasing  rustic  appearance  of  the  braces  and 
other  work  under  and  around  the  roof.  It  is  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  our  grounds,  which 
we  should  be  very  loth  to  part  with.  As  above 
noted,  Mr.  King  has  completed,  and  in  process 
of  manufacture,  a  great  variety  of  summer¬ 
houses  and  other  rustic  objects,  large  and  small. 
The  point  to  wThich  we  call  especial  attention, 
is  the  fact  that  the  larger  structures  are  made 
in  easily  transportable  sections.  Many  persons 
who  would  like  to  adorn  their  homesteads  with 
Such  things  cannot  readily  collect  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  and  bring  to  their  own  grounds  the  skill¬ 
ed  workmen  needed.  Such  persons  have  now 
only  to  go  and  see  the  articles  they  want  and 
order  them,  or  send  for  engravings  or  photo¬ 
graphs  or  designs,  and  get  estimates,  and  then 
have  the  structure  made  where  the  men  and 
materials  are  concentrated,  and  have  the  fin¬ 
ished  articles  forwarded  to  where  they  are  to 
be  set  up.  Those  having  time  and  skill,  but 
little  money,  can  try  building  themselves. 


and  shape  shown  in  the  engraving,  yellow¬ 
ish  or  buff  color,  with  10  black  lines  on  its  back. 
A  little  later,  orange  colored  eggs  would  have 
been  found  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,. 


COLORADO  POTATO  BUG. — EGG,  GRUB,  AND  BEETLE, 

shown  at  a.  These  hatch,  and  produce  the  lar¬ 
vae,  or  grub,  which,  when  first  hatched,  b,  are- 
small  and  blackish,  but  which  eat  vigorously* 
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and  grow  rapidly.  When  full  grown,  they  are 
fat  disgusting  things  like  c,  bright  reddish  in 
color,  and  with  two  rows  of  blrck  dots  along 
the  sides.  These  drop  to  the  groand,  enter  the 
earth,  and  in  10  or  12  days  come  out  as  the  per¬ 
fect  insect,  d,  which  goes  on  and  lays  eggs  to 


keep  them  in  subjection ;  but  many  persons 
do  not  know  of  their  presence  until  the  vines 
are  overrun,  and  hand-picking  not  possible. 
The  only  thing  then  to  be  done  is  to  use  poison 
— Paris  Green.  Various  poisons  are  offered  as 
“  sure  cures,”  but  they  can  not  be  any  more 


specific  name  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  used  as  food  by  the  Indians.  There 
are  two  species  of  Camassia ;  the  one  above 
named  is  found  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  west¬ 
ward,  and  the  other,  called  the  eastern  Quamash, 
C.  Fraser i ,  (Scilia  Fraseri,  Gray,)  occurs  from 


provide  for  another  brood.  There  are  three 
broods  in  the  year,  though  they  may  be  found 
in  all  stages  through  the  summer;  the  last 
brood  undergoes  its  changes  in  the  ground,  and 
passes  the  winter  there  as  a  perfect  beetle,  and 
comes  out  in  the  spring  to  begin  the  wTork  of 
laying  eggs  as  soon  as  there  any  vines  to  work 
upon.  The  perfect  insect  and  the  larvae,  or 
grub,  both  eat.  They  feed  on  the  tomato  and 
egg-plant,  as  well  as  on  the  potato,  and  these 
vines  must  be  watched.  When  they  come  they 
do  not  travel  further  east,  but  send  on  a  depu¬ 
tation  ;  they  come  to  stay.  Those  who  have 
them  once,  are  likely  to  have  them  next  year, 
and  in  future  years.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
must  be  met  in  a  prompt  and  business-like 
manner.  If  the  beetle — which  we  should  have 
said  is  named  Doryphora  decemlineata,  or  the 
10-lined  Spearman — has  its  way,  you  will  have 
no  potatoes.  In  the  western  states  the  insect 
is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fixed  fact ;  they  conquer  it,  and 
have  potatoes.  It  startles  those  who  have 
never  seen  it  before  with  its  rapid  increase, 
disgusting  appearance,  and  wonderful  voracity, 
but  it  can  be  conquered.  If  the  insects  appear 
in  small  numbers,  they  can  be  kept  under  by 
hand-picking,  and  at  the  same  time  destroying 
the  eggs.  This,  if  properly  followed  up,  will 


effective  than  Paris  Green,  which  we  know  all 
about,  and  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  advise  let¬ 
ting  all  secret  remedies  alone.  There  has  been 
much  said  against  the  use  of  Paris  Green.  It 
is  dangerous  and  deadly,  and  every  one  should 
know  it,  but  it  has  been  used  in  all  the  western 
states  for  ten  years,  and  no  case  is  yet  reported 
of  any  injury  resulting  from  its  poisoning  the 
tuber.  It  is  a  case  of  Paris  Green — or  some 
similar  poison — or  no  potatoes.  We  know 
(so  far  as  any  negative  proof  can  go)  that  Paris 
Green  does  not  injure  the  tubers.  These  secret 
poisons  we  know  nothing  about ;  they  are  new, 
having  started  up  this  spring,  and  have  not, 
like  Paris  Green,  stood  the  test  of  years  of  trial. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  use  of  Paris  Green 
see  the  Agriculturist  for  June,  p.  226,  and  ob¬ 
serve  all  its  precautions.  Get  the  pure  article, 
use  it  as  there  directed,  and  see  to  it  yourself. 


The  Quamash,  Bulb  and  Flower. 


Quamash,  as  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast 
call  a  plant,  which  is  to  them  an  important 
one,  is  not  a  very  pleasing  name,  and  it  sounds 
much  better  when  Latinized  into  Camassia,  as 
it  was  by  Lindley,  when  he  made  a  new  genus, 
and  called  the  plant  Camassia  esculenta,  the 


Ohio  to  Wisconsin  and  southwestward.  As 
the  plants  are  close  relatives,  and  both  have  a 
bulb  eaten  by  Indians,  the  eastern  and  western 
Quamash  have  been  confused  by  various  writers. 
The  western  Quamash,  C.  esculenta,  is  culti¬ 
vated  by  European  bulb-growers,  and  is  often 
imported  by  our  seedsmen  and  bulb  dealers. 
Though  we  have  tried  these  imported  bulbs  for 
several  years  in  succession,  we  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  satisfactory  flower.  Hav¬ 
ing  long  known  the  plant  from  herbarium 
specimens,  and  it  being  a  native,  we  were  par¬ 
ticularly  desirous  of  growing  it,  but  all  our  at¬ 
tempts  with  imported  bulbs  failed,  and  it  was 
only  when  one  of  our  associates  procured  some 
bulbs  from  their  native  localities  that  we  were 
able  to  have  it  in  flower.  The  onion-like  bulb 
throws  up  narrow  leaves  about  a  foot  long,  and 
a  flower-stem  one  to  two  feet  high,  bearing  nu¬ 
merous  light  violet-blue  flowers  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  in  a  loose  raceme,  each  flower 
having  at  the  base  of  its  stalk  a  bract.  The  en¬ 
graving  gives  the  size  and  shape  of  the  flowers, 
but  to  save  room,  only  the  flower  cluster  and 
upper  parts  of  the  leaves  are  shown.  Mr.  Rand 
in  his  “  Bulb  Book  ”  says  it  is  not  hardy ;  his  ex¬ 
perience  must  have  been  with  imported  bulbs, 
which  being  generally  too  weak  to  flower,  are 
probably  more  tender  than  the  native  ones,  as 
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bulbs  from  California  stood  the  past  severe 
winter  near  New  York,  and  this  spring  flower¬ 
ed  vfgorously.  The  Quamash  will  not  please 
those  who  value  a  plant  in  proportion  to  its 
-showiness,  as  it  is  rather  modest  in  appearance, 
though  a  very  neat  and  interesting  plant.  In 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  far  west  the  plant  is 
so  abundant,  that  the  Indians  resort  to  them  at 
the  proper  season,  and  the  tribe — at  least  the 
female  portion  of  it,  spends  some  time  in  collect¬ 
ing  and  preparing  the  roots.  A  hole  is  made 
in  the  ground  and  lined  with  stones,  in  which  a 
fire  is  built ;  when  the  stones  are  heated,  the 
fire  is  swept  out  and  the  bulbs  placed  in  the 
hole,  covered  with  branches,  and  then  with 
earth.  The  cooked  roots  are  then  beaten  into  a 
paste  and  dried  to  use  as  food  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  eastern  Quamash,  as  we  recollect  it, 
is  a  somewhat  showier  plant  than  the  western, 
though  not  quite  so  large,  and  we  would  advise 
those  who  live  near  where  it  grows  to  transfer 
the  bulbs  to  their  gardens. 

- — - - -—«*■-= - - - 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bramble. 

When  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  commanded  by  Maj.  Long,  returned  in 
1821,  the  botanist,  Dr.  James,  brought  home 
dried  specimens  of  a  raspberry  or  bramble,  of 
which  the  fruit,  according  to  him,  was  “  large 
and  delicious.”  Dr.  Torrey,  finding  that  it  was 
a  new  species,  named  it,  upon  the  strength  of 
Dr.  James’  notes,  Rubus  deliciosus,  he  not  at 
that  time  knowing  that  every  fruit  met  with  by 
an  explorer  is,  if  not  absolutely  repulsive  and 
uneatable,  “  delicious.”  Major  Long  himself 
greatly  excited  the  fruit-growers  of  that  day 
by  his  accounts  of  the  excellence  of  a  grape 
found  on  the  same  expedition,  which  was  some 
years  afterwards  cultivated,  and  found  to  be 
no  better  than  any  other  wild  grape.  The 
■stories  of  explorers  in  regard  to  fruit  must 
be  accepted  cautiously,  as  everything  tastes 
good  to  a  hungry  man,  who  has  lived  for 
months  on  salt  pork  and  “  hard  tack.”  In  this 
case  “  Delicious  Raspberry,”  as  we  may  trans¬ 
late  Rubus  deliciosus,  is  a  misnomer,  as  its  fruit 
is  not  only  not  delicious,  but  only  barely  edible. 
There  has  long  been  a  fine  old  specimen  of  this 
shrub  on  the  rockery  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Harvard  University,  and  when  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar¬ 
gent  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  garden, 
he  was  struck  with  the  value  of  the  species  as 
an  ornamental  plant.  It  has  a  graceful  habit, 
neat  foliage,  and  in  spring  produces  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  white  flowers  upon  the  shoots  of 
the  preceding  year.  While  the  flowers  are  not 
very  lasting,  their  great  abundance,  large  size, 
and  individual  beauty,  commend  it  to  all  lovers 
of  flowering  shrubs.  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves  are  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  is  from  a  drawing  by  a  lady, 
who  would  not  care  to  have  her  skill  as  an 
artist  publicly  acknowledged.  The  shrub  will 
probably  flourish  in  any  garden  soil,  but  its  na¬ 
tural  habitat  being  rocky  hill-sides,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  rock  garden.  The  seeds 
of  the  old  plants  at  Cambridge  have  been 
saved,  and  sent  to  various  gardens  at  home  and 
abroad,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  grown 
very  generally.  Mr.  Dawson,  the  propagator 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  (Jamaica  Plains,)  has 
succeeded  in  raising  two  lots  of  seedlings,  and 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  plant  before  long 
quite  generally  distributed. 


Egyptian  Beet. — A  year  or  two  ago  impure 
seed  was  sent  out,  and  there  was  much  disap¬ 


pointment  :  this  season  we  had  the  real  thing, 
from  both  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Sons.  No  one  has  ever  eaten  beets  in 
perfection,  until  he  has  tried  the  Egyptians. 
Take  them  young,  not  over  two  inches  through, 
and  they  cook  to  balls  of  crimson  jelly,  dress 
them  with  Jersey  butter,  and  enjoy  beets  glori¬ 
fied,  nor  let  any  profane  good  gifts,  by  suggest¬ 
ing,  much  less  applying,  vinegar.  By  sowing 
a  short  row  every  week,  we  have  young  tender 
beets  all  the  season,  and  provide  for  a  supply 
of  beet  greens,  which,  in  the  hot  months,  when 
spinach  can  not  be  had,  are  a  most  welcome 
substitute. 


The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug. 

Cabbage  growers  in  the  northern  states  think 
they  have  to  contend  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
insect  enemies,  but  those  who  live  in  southern  lati¬ 
tudes,  have  one  which  in  both  beauty  and  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  far  excels  those  of  colder  districts — the 
Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug.  This  insect  first  became 
prominently  known  about  10  years  ago,  from 
accounts  that  were  sent  of  its  destruction  in 
Texas  ;  whether  it  is  gradually  traveling  northward, 
or  has  been  of  late  more  noticed  than  formerly,  we 
can  not  say,  but  it  is  found  in  Kansas,  and  only  a 
short  time  ago  we  received  specimens  from  Virginia, 
from  which  the  large  figure,  showing  the  bug  much 
over  twice  its  natural  size,  was  made  ;  the  other 
figures,  a,  the  larvae,  b,  the  pupa,  and  c,  the  eggs, 
being  taken  from  our  friend  Riley’s  Fourth  Report 
on  the  Insects  of  Missouri.  Popularly  any  insect 
is  called  a  bug,  while  entomologists  restrict  that 
name  to  insects  of  the  sub-order,  Hemiptera,  which 
includes  the  chinch-squash-bed — and  other  well 
known  bugs,  and  in  this  disagreeable  company  is 
found  our  really  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  Harle- 
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quin.  The  eggs  shown  at  c,  much  magnified,  are  in 
rows  of  about  half  a  dozen,  and  appear  like  light 
green,  or  white,  minute  barrels,  with  dark  lines  for 
hoops,  and  a  spot  for  the  bung-hole.  When  ready 
to  hatch,  the  young  Harlequin  pushes  the  head  out 
of  its  barrel,  and  steps  forth  as  a  larva,  which  grows 
to  the  size  of  the  line  by  the  side  of  a.  In  this 
state  the  color  is  greenish  and  black  ;  in  these 
the  pupa,  b,  is  active,  and  differs  from  the  larva  in 
having  some  orange  color,  and  other  changes. 
Finally  comes  the  perfect  insect,  which,  in  order  to 
show  its  beautiful  markings,  is  much  enlarged. 
The  light  spots  in  the  engraving,  are  of  a  rich 
orange  color,  and  the  dark  parts,  blue-black,  all 
handsomely  polished.  As  our  specimens  came  pre¬ 
served  in  alcohol,  we  could  uot  observe  the  pleas¬ 
ant  odor  it  is  said  to  give  off — but  this  is  the  only 
agreeable  quality  the  insect  possesses  ;  it  not  only 
exhausts  the  plant  by  sucking  the  juices,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  actually  poison  it ;  the  late  Dr.  Lincecum 
wrote  that  half  a  dozen  mature  insects  will  kill  a 
cabbage  in  a  single  day.  It  attacks  other  plants 
of  the  same  family,  such  as  radishes,  turnips,  etc., 
and  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  southern  gar¬ 
dens.  No  remedy  other  than  hand-picking  has 
yet  been  found,  and  domestic  fowls  and  birds  gen¬ 
erally  let  them  alone.  Its  systematic  name  is 
Strachia  histrionica. 


A  Sure  Remedy  for  the  Currant  Worm. 


The  ravages  of  the  currant  worm  were  extensive 
last  season,  in  many  places  taking  every  leaf,  and 
blighting  every  bunch  of  fruit.  Many,  after  fight¬ 
ing  the  enemy  with  their  fingers,  or  with  hellebore 
applied  in  powder  for  a  few  days,  gave  up  in. 
despair.  We  subdued  three  successive  generations 
of  these  worms  last  season,  and  we  give  our  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitudes,  who  are 
suffering  this  summer.  The  worms  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  May,  attacking  the  gooseberries  first, 
probably  because  they  first  showed  their  leaves. 
The  gooseberries  were  stripped  of  every  leaf  before 
we  noticed  their  depredations.  We  applied  powder¬ 
ed  hellebore  from  a  dredging  box  soon  after  the 
worms  showed  themselves  upon  the  currant  bushes. 
This  is  effectual,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  go 
through  a  row  of  the  bushes,  even  in  an  ordinary 
garden.  With  the  most  faithful  application  some 
worms  will  be  likely  to  escape  the  poison,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  next  generation.  By  constant  watch¬ 
ing  we  kept  the  enemy  under,  and  saved  a  portion 
of  the  crop.  Later  in  the  season  we  thought  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  poison  in  a  liquid  form,  and  found  it  not 
a  tithe  of  the  labor  and  much  more  efficacious  than 
the  dry.  We  take  about  two  ounces  of  the  white 
hellebore  for  an  ordinary  ten  quart  water  pail. 
Pour  a  quart  or  two  of  boiling  water  over  the  pow¬ 
der  ;  after  standing  a  few  minutes,  fill  up  with  cold 
water  and  apply  the  liquid  with  a  garden  syringe. 
The  large  nozzle  is  much  better  than  the  rose  for 
delivering  the  liquid.  You  can  throw  a  stream  of 
water  twenty  feet  or  more  through  the  bushes  with 
a  good  deal  of  force,  and  this  will  distribute  the 
spray  quite  evenly  over  all  the  leaves.  Every  worm 
that  is  touched  by  the  liquid  dies,  and  drops  from 
the  leaves  after  a  few  hours.  Ordinarily,  a  single 
thorough  application  will  clean  the  bushes  and  save 
the  crop  of  fruit.  This  spring  the  worms  made 
their  appearance,  the  stock  having  no  doubt  come 
from  adjoining  gardens,  where  nothing  was  done 
last  year  to  destroy  them.  A  single  application  of 
the  liquid  hellebore,  (and  mind  it  must  be  white  and 
not  black  hellebore),  costing  about  five  cents,  and 
the  labor  of  fifteen  minutes,  completely  cleaned  the 
bushes,  not  a  worm  is  visible,  and  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit  is  promised.  The  currant  is  the  best  of  all 
our  acid  fruits,  easily  raised,  and  much  needed  in 
its  season  in  every  home.  It  seems  a  pity  to  give 
over  the  bushes,  which  are  found  in  almost  every 
garden  in  the  country,  to  the  worms,  when  they 
can  be  so  easily  saved.  A  pound  of  white  hellebore, 
costing  about  forty  cents,  will  clean  any  ordinary 
garden,  and  keep  it  clean  for  a  season.  If  applied 
in  the  liquid  form  with  a  good  syringe,  the  whole 
labor  need  not  exceed  an  hour.  There  is  great 
satisfaction  in  seeing  clean  bushes  and  clean  clus¬ 
ters,  and  though  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  depravity, 
we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  consolation  at  the  sight 
of  the  enemy,  stupified,  coiled  up,  and  laid  out  in 
r5ws  upon  the  brown  earth.  We  always  did  have  a 
private  interpretation  of  Cowper’s  sentiment  about 
“  needlessly  setting  foot  on  a  worm.”  * 

—  hi  i - 

The  Injury  to  Plants  by  Forcing. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 


In  an  article  written  for  the  Agriculturist  some 
time  ago,  I  referred  to  a  disease  which  was  very 
destructive  among  many  of  the  older  varieties  of 
monthly  carnations,  or  pinks,  which  we  have  been 
forcing  for  the  last  20  years.  I  then  suggested  that 
the  trouble  was  in  consequence  of  this  excessive 
forcing,  which  had  so  lessened  the  vitality  of  the 
plants,  that  disease  followed  whenever  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  slightly  unfavorable,  such  as  too  wet  or 
too  dry  a  soil.  Since  then,  our  observations  have 
shown  that  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  roses  in  use 
for  forcing  for  winter  flowers  are  similarly  affected. 
About  the  first  of  May  this  year  I  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground  Safrano,  Bon  Silene,  Douglass, 
Mareschal  Niel,  and  four  other  varieties,  which  had 
been  used  for  forcing  during  the  winter.  At  the 
same  time  we  planted  out  over  30  varieties  of  other 
tea-roses,  that  had  been  grown  during  winter  in  a 
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•cold,  house  without  being  forced.  The  plants  of 
both  lots  were  all  seemingly  in  fine  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  but  about  July  1st  we  find  that  the  forced  va¬ 
rieties  have  not  only  made  a  much  weaker  growth 
than  the  others,  but  probably  twenty  per  cent  died 
outright.  In  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with 
Mr.  Miller,  the  well-known  florist  and  landscape 
gardener  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  the  other  day,  he 
’cited  the  case  of  a  nurseryman  in  England,  who 
sent  out  the  Dahlia,  “  Beauty  of  Hastings  ”  ;  the 
first  year  it  was  exhibited  from  the  seedling  plant, 
it  was  found  to  be  so  entirely  double,  as  to  have 
what  is  known  as  a  “  hard  center.”  It  had  been 
freely  exhibited,  and  being  the  finest  of  its  class  at 
that  time,  orders  for  hundreds  of  plants  were  con¬ 
sequently  received  for  it.  To  obtain  the  plants  to 
fill  the  orders  from  the  limited  stock,  it  was  forced 
in  a  temperature  unusually  high  ;  other  cuttings 
were  taken  from  the  cuttings  already  struck,  so 
that  a  dozen  roots  were  made  to  produce  nearly 
3,000  plants.  When  these  plants  came  into  flower, 
instead  of  producing  the  fine  form  and  double  va¬ 
riety  that  had  been  exhibited,  nearly  all  produced 
single  flowers.  This  brought  a  storm  on  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  nurseryman,  who  was  charged 
with  sending  out  a  spurious  variety,  and  he  had  not 
only  to  refund  the  money  which  he  had  received 
for  the  plants,  but  was  seriously  injured  in  his 
business  standing.  That  single  flowers  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  consequence  of  lessened  vitality,  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  these  self-same  roots  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  succeeding  year  and  afterwards  double 
flowers  like  the  original,  and  for  many  years  the 
•“Beauty  of  Hastings”  was  known  as  a  standard 
sort.  Again,  we  remember  that  in  the  day  of 
the  grape-vine  fever,  the  “  Delaware,”  and  some 
other  varieties,  by  being  propagated  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  from  the  young  shoots  year  after  year, 
became  so  weakened  as  to  hardly  he  recognized  as 
the  original  variety.  Plants  of  rhubarb,  after  they 
have  been  forced,  are  usually  thrown  away  as  use¬ 
less,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  takes  years  to  re¬ 
cuperate  in  the  open  ground  after  it  has  been  once 
made  to  bloom  in  the  hot-house.  If  we  consider 
that  this  treatment  of  plants,  natives  of  temperate 
latitudes,  is  in  direct  violation  to  their  natural  con¬ 
dition,  we  will  not  wonder  that  they  rebel  against 
the  abuse.  The  carnations,  roses,  and  grapes,  are 
•hardy,  or  nearly  so,  in  northern  latitudes,  and  their 
nature  requires  a  rest  of  three  or  four  months. 
Our  forcing  system,  now  so  universally  adopted  to 
produce  the  flowers  of  the  carnation  and  rose  in 
winter,  subjects  them  to  a  treatment  similar  to  that 
proper  for  tropical  plants  ;  and  this  continued  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  natural  requirements  of  culture,  results 
In  the  evils  alluded  to.  I  never  like  to  refer  to  any 
disease  or  other  trouble  among  plants,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  In  the  carnation  we 
would  advise  that,  instead  of  propagating  them  as 
usual  from  cuttings  made  in  spring,  from  plants  that 
have  been  forced  all  winter,  the  cuttings  be  taken 
at  the  time  the  plants  are  lifted  in  fall :  after  they 
are  rooted,  the  young  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  or  frame  during  winter.  The  same  plan 
might  be  adopted  with  the  roses  forced  in  winter, 
if  the  plants  are  wanted  for  summer  flowering  in  the 
■open  ground.  I  know  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  do  so,  but  when  it  is,  I  think  it  v#ill  be  found  a 
good  method  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  stock. 


Retinispora  Flumosa  Aurea. 


Let  no  one  be  deterred  by  the  name,  for  that  is 
the  only  one  it  has.  The  JRetinisporas  are  not  yet 
well  enough  known  to  have  received  a  common 
name,  and  if  we  translate  the  name  of  the  genus, 
it  will  be  “resin-seed,”  which  is  not  very  elegant. 
The  genus  belongs  to  Japan,  and  includes  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  evergreens.  This  variety, 
plumosa  aurea,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants 
of  recent  introduction,  and  one  of  the  most  tracta¬ 
ble  of  all  growing  things.  It  may  be  kept  4  inches 
high  as  an  edging,  or  it  may  be  grown  as  a  tree, 
and  everywhere  it  has  the  same  compact  habit, 
with  a  lightness  imparted  by  its  abundant  spray. 
Its  golden  color  is  charming,  and  what  is  most 


valuable,  it  holds  it  in  the  coldest  weather,  when 
most  variegated  conifers  are  dull,  if  not  unsightly. 
This  must  become  very  popular,  as  it  possesses 
every  requisite  to  make  it  so.  To  be  sure  the 
nurserymen  charge  a  dollar  for  a  plant,  but  if  one 
has  a  single  specimen,  it  can  be  readily  multiplied, 
as  it  roots  as  easily  as  any  plant,  provided  sufficient 
time  be  given  it.  We  put  the  cuttings  in  a  box  of 
sand  in  the  fall,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  all  winter,  aud  iu  spring  set  the  box  in  a 
shaded  frame.  During  the  summer  they  will  begin 
to  grow,  and  be  found  to  have  formed  roots  ;  when 
this  takes  place,  they  must  be  potted  in  good  soil. 
The  free  use  of  this  forms  one  of  the  striking  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  fine  grounds  of  Mr.  Hunnewell,  at 
Wellesley,  and  Prof.  Sargent  at  Brookline,  and  it 
should  be  used  elsewhere  more  freely  than  it  is,  as 
we  do  not  know  of  a  more  lively,  attractive  little 
tree,  especially  for  small  places.  There  is  a  variety, 
argentea,  in  which  the  variegation  is  white  or  silvery, 
but  it  is  not  so  marked  and  striking  as  the  golden. 


Onions  Sown  in  Fall. 

Last  year  we  published  an  article  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  in  which  he  gave  the  experience  of  a  Long 
Island  market  gardener  who  sowed  his  onions  in 
autumn.  We  gave  the  plan  a  trial  in  our  own  gar¬ 
den  last  fall,  but  the  sowing  was  not  made  until  the 
very  end  of  September,  and  the  young  plants  did 
not  all  make  sufficient  growth  to  stand  the  very 
severe  winter,  even  though  they  were  well  covered. 
Still  the  success,  though  only  partial,  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  method  is  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  amount  that  came  to  maturity 
on  our  bed  this  summer,  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
answer  wherever  sets  are  used ;  but  where  onions 
can  be  raised  directly  from  the  seed,  there  will  be 
no  advantage  from  fall  sowing  except  for  such  as 
are  to  be  marketed  green  or  very  early.  The  idea 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  fall  at  such  a  time  as  will 
allow  the  plants  to  form  a  bulb  large  enough  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  run  up 
to  flower  the  next  season  ;  in  fact,  to  raise  onion 
sets,  which  instead  of  being  harvested,  are  to  be 
left  in  the  ground,  where  they  will  be  ready  to 
grow  as  soon  as  spring  opens.  On  Long  Island  the 
middle  of  September  is  found  to  be  the  best  time 
to  sow  ;  further  south  it  should  be  later,  and  north 
of  that  earlier.  Success  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  this  for  any  particular  lo¬ 
cality  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  The 
covering  should  not  be  put  on  until  cold  weather 
has  stopped  the  growth  of  the  bulbs,  and  may  be 
of  leaves,  straw,  marsh  hay,  or  other  litter.  Leaves 
applied  while  it  is  snowing  will  not  blow  about. 


Cuttings  in  Summer.— Those,  who  have  never 
tried  it,  will  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  a 
great  number  of  flowering  shrubs  and  other  plants 
may  be  propagated,  with  the  simplest  apparatus. 
A  frame  of  any  convenient  size,  made  of  four 
6-inch  boards  nailed  together,  and  a  screen  to 
cover  it,  are  required  ;  this  screen  may  be  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  tacked  to  a  frame  made  of  laths  or 
other  light  strips  ;  its  object  being  to  shade  and  to 
keep  in  the  moisture.  Set  this  propagating  frame, 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  in  a  place  where 
it  will  be  shaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  put  in 
cuttings  made  from  half-ripened  wood  of  all  kinds 
of  shrubs,  cuttings  of  geraniums,  and  other  things 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  small  plants.  Keep 
the  earth  within  the  frame  moist,  and  raise  an  edge 
of  the  screen  an  inch  or  more  during  the  hot  part 
of  the  day.  This  is  a  rough  way,  but  it  will  make 
many  plants  with  little  trouble.  All  shrubs  will 
not  take  root  from  such  cuttings,  but  many  will. 

-  urn  ■  C  i  i  - 

Chrysanthemums. — These  bloom  so  late  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  during  the  summer. 
The  branches  break  off  very  readily,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  too  long.  Caterpillars  come 
at  this  season,  and  though  few,  are  very  destructive. 
— Hand  pick  them.  If  the  black  aphis  appears, 
use  tobacco  water,  applied  freely  with  a  syringe. 
Keep  all  choice  kinds  tied  up  to  stakes. 


About  Strawberries. 


The  strawberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  as  yet,  as  cultivators  are  still  trying,  and 
new  ones  still  come.  Growers  of  new  varieties 
seem  to  be  working  for  two  different  ends.  One 
class  is  striving  for  a  berry  that  shall  have  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Wilson  and  be  a  better  fruit, 
while  the  other  is  working  for  large  size  and  high 
quality.  A  few  years  ago  we  kept  all  the  varieties 
of  any  reputation,  and  had  a  large  6how  of  vines 
with  a  miserable  show  of  fruit.  It  was  too  much 
work  to  keep  up  such  a  collection,  and  as  Doctor 
Hexamer,  who  is  in  the  business,  does  this,  we 
turned  the  whole  lot  under,  setting  out  enough 
well  tested  sorts  to  give  an  abundance  of  fruit,  and 
confining  our  experimental  plants  to  such  new  va¬ 
rieties  as  we  had  not  before  grown.  The  soil,  a 
very  light  and  sandy  one,  was  well  manured,  and  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  (’74),  rows,  180  feet  long  were 
set,  one  with  “  Charles  Downing,”  one  with  “  Seth 
Boyden,”  (No.  30),  and  one  with  “Kentucky.” 
These  were  to  supply  berries,  and  well  they  did  it, 
for  we  had  more  than  we  could  afford  the  time  to 
pick  for  use  or  to  give  away.  A  part  of  a  row  was 
set  with  “Black  Defiance,”  to  have  a  first-class 
berry  to  compare  others  with,  and  to  give  visitors 
a  taste  for  once  in  their  lives  of  a  good  strawberry. 
The  unfortunate  people  who  buy  their  fruit  do  not 
know  what  a  strawberry  is.  We  may  remark  that 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  “Black  Defiance”  doesn’t 
carry  better,  but  as  an  amateur  berry  on  our  soil, 
we  do  not  know  its  equal.  Other  rows  are  set  with 
trial  varieties,  and  most  of  them  have  been  a  trial, 
some  not  giving  more  than  a  berry  to  a  plant.  All 
talk  about  strawberries  must  be  with  reference  to 
particular  soils.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Roe,  author  of  “  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Gar¬ 
den,”  exhibited  in  our  office  windows  several  suc¬ 
cessive  lots  of  the  “  Monarch  of  the  West,”  which 
were  immense  as  to  size,  and  wonderful  as  to  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  This  same  “  Monarch  ”  behaved  in  so 
unkingly  a  manner  on  our  grounds  that  he  would 
have  been  deposed  had  we  not  seen  Mr.  Roe’s  ber¬ 
ries,  for  it  was  quite  inferior  to  either  Charles 
Downing,  Seth  Boyden,  or  Kentucky,  in  size  and 
every  other  quality.  We  shall  try  it  another  year. 
Then  there  was  the  “  Champion,”  which  from  the 
grounds  of  the  grower  made  such  a  sensation  two 
years  ago,  a  small,  miserable  thing  with  me,  and  to 
use  a  favorite  expression  of  Solon  Robinson,  “  Sour 
enough  to  make  a  pig  squeal.”  The  “Late  Pro¬ 
lific,”  which  does  so  well  in  some  places,  and  Kin¬ 
ney’s  No  10,  a  great  bearer  at  Worcester,  make  as 
fine  vines  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  but  with  me 
not  worth  garden  room,  and  so  with  others  of  less 
note.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  if  there  is  for  our  soil 
a  better  berry  than  “Charles  Downing,”  we  desire 
to  make  its  acquaintance.  We  have  had  it  ever 
since  good  Mr.  Downer  first  sent  it  out,  indeed  be¬ 
fore  it  was  on  sale,  and  for  these  six  years  or  more, 
it  has  been  the  same  fruitful,  excellent  berry,  and 
to  us  on  light  land,  what  the  Jucunda  used  to  be  to 
Mr.  Knox  on  his  heavy  clay.  The  ladies  like  “  Seth 
Boyden  ’  ’  better,  as  it  is  larger,  and  sweeter,  but 
it  does  not  hold  out  so  well  as  “  Charles  Downing,” 
and  lacks  in  flavor.  “  Kentucky  ”  has  its  good 
qualities  ;  with  us  it  is  a  few  days  later  than  the 
others,  but  nothing  like  ten,  or  even  six  days,  as  it 
is  elsewhere.  Its  lack  of  color  and  indifferent  fla¬ 
vor  may  perhaps  be  offset  by  its  lateness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Of  the  new  berries  that  have  been 
sent,  one  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Durand,  Irvington,  N.  J., 
was  simply  astonishing  as  to  size,  and  of  an  excel¬ 
lence  rarely  seen  in  large  berries.  We  do  not  know 
if  it  has  a  name.  A  new  variety  called  the  “  Cres¬ 
cent,”  is  making  a  sensation  about  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Parmelee,  and 
specimens  sent  us  by  H.  H.  Smith,  arrived  in  fine 
condition,  from  which  we  infer  that  it  will  carry 
well.  As  it  came  to  us  it  was  a  sprightly,  juicy, 
but  not  high  flavored  fruit  of  good  size  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  Its  yield  is  represented  as  something 
wonderful,  and  we  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  see  them  in  the  field,  the 
only  place  to  judge  properly.  We  evidently  are 
not  at  the  bottom  of  the  strawberry  husines  yet. 
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(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages). 

Some  Household  Conveniences. 

BT  L,  D.  SNOOK,  TATES  CO.,  N.  T. 

Knife  Cleaner. — Housekeepers  generally  have 
no  more  facilities  for  scouring  cutlery,  than  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  a  rag  and  pounded  brick  or  sand-stone.  While 


Fig.  1.— KNIFE  CLEANER. 

knives  and  forks  can  be  cleaned  in  this  way,  there 
is  an  easier  and  cleaner  method  of  doing  it.  A 
convenient  home-made  knife  cleaner  is  shown  in 
the  engraving,  fig.  1.  B  is  an  inch  and  a  half  board, 
10  inches  wide,  and  18  long,  with  three  inches  of 
one  end  dressed  down  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
A  is  a  lever  14  inches  long,  one  inch  thick,  and  four 
wide,  with  one  end  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  board, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  I7  is  a  prepared 
scouring  or  Bath  brick,  such  as  is  sold  at  the  drug 
and  grocery  stores.  To  use  the  cleaner,  fold  the 
lever  over  backwards,  and  scrape  about  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  the  brick  upon  the  lever  bed,  place  one  or 
more  knife  blades  on  the  powdered  brick,  and  with 
the  left  hand  press  the  lever  firmly  on  them,  moving 
the  knives  back  and  forth  with  the  right  hand. 
Use  the  polish  either  wet  or  dry.  A  piece  of 
spongy  leather  may  be  nailed  on  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lever,  the  upper  piece  to  be  used  for 
polishing,  after  the  knife  has  been  scoured,  washed, 
and  wiped,  and  to  be  wiped  lastly,  with  woolen  or 
cotton  flannel. 

A  Folding  Ironing  Table. — An  ironing  table 
Ihould  be  abundantly  long,  and  for  the  use  of  most 


A  very  cheap  and  extremely  convenient  ironing- 
table  is  shown  in  fig.  2  ;  it  is  made  by  securing  to 
the  wainscoting,  or  directly  to  the  wall,  with 
hinges,  the  board,  B,  which  is  three  and  one-half 
feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  The 
board  is  here  shown  folded  down,  entirely  out  of 
the  way.  The  manner  of  folding  and  securing  the 
legs,  is  seeen  in  fig.  3.  One  leg  is  hinged  at  each 
outer  corner  of  the  board,  and  when  folded,  one 
end  of  the  clasp,  P,  is  turned  over  them,  as  shown, 
keeping  them  from  sagging,  and  always  in  place 
when  the  board  is  not  in  use.  The  table  is  easily 
secured  to  the  wall  of  any  room,  and  could  be  used 
in  a  well  ventilated  shed  or  summer  kitchen  in 
summer,  and  in  the  regular  kitchen  in  winter. 


Home  Topics. 


BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Can  Washing  l»c  Made  Easy! 

I  read  of  wealthy  people  in  foreign  lands  who 
think  it  a  sign  of  poverty  to  wash  oftener  than 
twice  a  year,  and  then  they  devote  a  week  or  so  to 
the  job.  Only  two  washings  in  a  year  would  suit 
us  pretty  well,  if  they  were  only  like  our  usual 
washing  days  ;  but  since  we  can  neither  be  com¬ 
fortable  nor  healthy  without  clean  clothes  and  fre¬ 
quent  changes,  we  would  not  like  to  wait  longer 
than  one  week  for  our  soiled  pieces  to  accumulate, 
for,  even  then  most  of  us  find  the  task  of  washing 
them  a  hard  one. 

“  If  you  have  one  of  the  very  best  washing  ma¬ 
chines” — suggests  the  masculine  sympathizer. 

But  I  have  my  doubts — because,  you  see,  none  of 
the  machines  will  wash  clothes  clean  without  soft 
•water,  and  plenty  of  it. 

“  Use  boiling-hot  suds,”  they  say,  and  that  we 
cannot  do  when  we  use  our  own  hands.  But  if  a 
large  washing  is  to  be  done  with  boiling-suds, 
somebody  must  put  a  good  many  pailfuls  of  water 


Fig.  2.— IRONING  TABLE  FOLDED. 

persons,  six  inches  higher  than  the  common  dining 
or  kitchen  table.  The  surface  of  many  tables, 
when  used  for  ironing,  is  sadly  disfigured  by  the 
hot  iron,  which  blisters  and  dissolves  the  varnish. 


Fig.  3.— underside  of  board. 

over  the  fire  to  heat ;  for  washing-machine  direc¬ 
tions  also  bids  us  be  careful  not  to  put  too  many 
pieces  into  the  machine-tub  at  one  time — not  more 
in  quantity  than  two  sheets.  “A  new  broom  sweeps 
clean,”  and  the  new  washing-machine  is  often 
much  praised,  while  the  novelty  of  it  makes  the 
men  folks  take  an  interest  in  its  use.  The  thing  is 
often  cumbersome,  and 
when  the  washing  is 
done  by  one  hurried 
woman,  she  will  some¬ 
times  bend  her  back 
over  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  wash-board  sooner 
than  get  the  machine 
out  and  put  it  away, 
and  do  all  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  water  besides. 

Plenty  of  soft-water, 
easily  conveyed  to  and 
from  our  boilers  and 
tubs — when  everybody 
can  have  that — I  think, 
with  our  machines, 
and  soaps,  and  wash¬ 
ing  fluids,  washing  will 
not  be  a  very  difficult 
or  a  very  disagreeable 
business  One  of  the 
first  necessities  in 
house-building,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  large  cistern 
for  rain-water,  unless  the  well-water  is  soft,  or 
a  spring  supplies  all  the  soft-water  that  is  need¬ 
ed.  The  cistern-pump  should  be  set  high,  upon 


a  sink  or  otherwise,  so  that  water  could  be 
pumped  by  means  of  a  trough,  into  tubs  setting 
upon  a  wash-bench.  This  might  save  some  lifting, 
and  if  this  trough  would  convey  water  from  the 
pump  to  the  boiler,  in  place  over  the  fire,  so  much 
the  better.  In  city  houses,  and  in  some  country 
houses,  the  occupants  may  have  the  advantage  of 
stationary  tubs,  'which  can  be  filled  and  emptied 
without  any  lifting,  by  means  of  water-pipes.  If 
1  should  ever  have  to  earn  my  living  as  a  hired 
household  servant,  I  should  have  the  “imper¬ 
tinence”  to  inquire  after  the  facilities  for  washing. 

“  Slighting  ”  the  Ironing. 

“I  never  learned  howto  slight  my  work,”  said 
my  very  neat  and  nice  neighbor. — “  More’s  the 
pity,”  thought  1,  as  I  looked  at  her  pale  and  sad. 
face.  I  really  think  it  is  hardly  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  learn  how  to  do  work  well  than  it  is  to  learn 
how  and  when  to  slight  one’6  work.  We  don’t  ask 
any  one  to  do  our  washing  less  carefully.  The 
clothes  cannot  be  made  too  clean — though  to  be 
sure  they  might  be  all  worn  out  by  hard  and  indis¬ 
criminate  rubbing  on  the  wash-board.  If  we  could 
have  everything  as  we  choose,  we  might  say  that  our 
clothing  cannot  be  ironed  too  smooth,  any  more 
than  washed  too  clean ;  but  clean  it  must  be,  for 
health’s  sake,  whether  it  is  smooth  or  not. 

“It  took  me  two  hours  to  iron  that  pair  of  cassi- 
mere  trousers,”  said  my  neighbor.  I  can  see  them 
still,  though  they  are  hundreds  of  miles  away — that 
pair  of  gray  cassimere  trousers  hanging  freshly- 
ironed  upon  a  chair.  It  is  hardly  exaggerating  to 
say  that  they  looked  “as  good  as  new,”  and  not  at 
all  as  most  washed  and  ironed  woolen  trousers 
look.  That  was  work  which  it  paid  to  do  carefully. 
Every  seam  had  been  nicely  pressed  open,  then  the 
whole  had  been  ironed  while  it  was  damp,  pressing 
it  heavily  and  carefully  on  the  wrong  side,  pulling 
it  evenly  into  shape  as  the  ironing  went  on.  The 
woman  who  ironed  those  trousers  can  not  bear 
to  leave  a  wrinkle  anywhere  in  anything  she  irons. 
She  could  not  rest  if  every  brown  towel  was  not 
folded  exactly  even,  and  pressed  quite  smooth  in 
every  part,  and  her  conscience  would  have  con¬ 
demned  her  if  she  had  not  turned  every  sheet  all 
about,  and  pressed  her  hot  iron  over  every  inch  of 
it.  That  is  labor  which  does  not  pay,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  have  not  enough  of  royal  blood  in  me,  and 
few  of  my  acquaintances  have,  I  fancy,  to  feel  any 
discomfort  from  such  semi-wrinkles  as  remain  in 
the  lower  half  of  a  sheet  wheD  it  has  been  doubled 
and  ironed  so  that  only  the  upper  half  came  in 
contact  with  the  flat-iron.  It  is  the  same  with  my 
under-garments,  and  I  would  not  thank  any  one  for 
spending  their  precious  time  ironing  the  backs 
of  night-dresses,  etc.  Not  that  I  consider  the 
fronts  of  any  more  importance  than  the  backs,  but 
as  the  garment  is  laid  out  upon  the  ironing-table, 
the  front  is  naturally  uppermost,  and  when  that  has 
been  ironed,  the  whole  body  is  smooth  enough  for 
comfort  and  for  good  looks. 

Of  this  creed  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed, 
though  earlier  in  life  I  supposed  that  6uch  ironing 
was  only  to  be  done  secretly  when  in  haste,  and 
never  to  be  told  upon  the  house-tops.  You  see,  my 
friends,  we  cannot — we  who  have  souls  as  well  as 
bodies — do  all  that  we  want  to  do  each  day  and 
every  day.  We  have  to  make  constant  choice  be¬ 
tween  things  of  more  or  less  importance.  We  want 
to  keep  our  houses  well,  and  we  want  to  take  good 
care  of  our  children,  and  we  want — oh !  ever  so 
many  things  that  we  can’t  have  in  these  busy 
years,  and  wc  must(fo  to  bed  when  bed-time  comes, 
for  the  6ake  of  health  and  good-nature,  and  no 
votes  of  ours  can  put  more  hours  into  the  day,  or 
more  days  into  the  week. 

When  I  give  a  hired  girl  instruction  about  the 
ironing,  I  tell  her  to  iron  very  carefully  all  of  the 
outside  garments,  not  because  they  are  better  than 
the  under-garments,  but  because  wrinkles  in  these 
offend  the  eye.  It  certainly  makes  life  more  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  those  clothes  that  meet  the  eye  look  as 
smooth  as  their  texture  naturally  permits— to  have 
them  look  as  good  as  new.  As  for  the  under-gar¬ 
ments,  they  are  so  ironed  that  as  they  hang  upon 
the  clothes-frames,  or  lie  folded  in  the  drawer,  they 
look  clean  and  smooth,  and  nobody  finds  any 
trouble  in  their  use.  If  the  children  should  say  to> 
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me,  (as  they  never  think  of  doing,)  “  mamma,  you 
don’t  iron  our  clothes  well  enough  now-a-days,” 
it  would  not  cause  me  one  tithe  the  pain  it  gives 
me  now  to  hear  them  say,  “  mamma,  you  hardly 
ever  read  us  a  story  now,  you  are  always  so  busy.” 

[The  Dress  Reform  Corset-Waist  and  Skirt- 
Supporter. 

This  claims  to  be  “  a  corset  for  those  who  cannot 
wear  corsets.”  Like  the  waist  of  the  “Emancipa¬ 
tion  Suit,”  it  supports  the  bust  without  the  use  of 
bones  or  steels,  and  its  waist  form,  and  skirt  attach¬ 
ment,  make  it  a  good  6kirt-supporter,  relieving  the 
hips,  and  making  the  shoulders  do  the  burden-bear¬ 
ing.  For  those  who  prefer  to  have  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  chemise,  or  who  have  become  attached  to  the 
use  of  a  long-sleeved  high-necked  shirt,  this  corset- 
waist  commends  itself,  but  no  one  who  has  tried 
the  emancipation  suit,  or  the  chemile,  or  the  chemi- 
lette,  or  the  chemlin,  (or  any  kindred  combination- 
garment,)  is  likely  to  forsake  its  simplicity  and  com¬ 
fort  for  either  low-necked  waist  or  corset. 

Keeping  a  Cow. 

I  may  make  some  note  of  my  dairy  affairs,  even 
if  they  are  small  compared  with  those  of  Ogden 
Farm.  “Small  business,”  you  may  say,  when  you 
learn  that  I  have  only  half  of  the  milk  from  one 
cow.  But  from  that  milk  I  feed  my  present  fami¬ 
ly,  (only  myself  and  four  children),  with  all  the 
milk  and  cream  and  butter  and  cheese  that  we  want, 
and  really  I  am  glad  I  have  not  more  milk  to  take 
care  of.  After  buying  milk  for  two  years,  from 
two  to  three  and  a  half  quarts  daily,  it  seems  very 
good  to  have  from  seven  to  eight  quarts  per  day  al¬ 
most  for  nothing.  The  man  who  milks  the  cow, 
while  Mr.  R.  is  absent,  has  half  of  the  milk.  I  had 
some  notions  of  my  own,  held  rather  vaguely  until 
last  spring,  when  some  anxiety  as  to  the  treatment 
of  my  own  cow  and  calf  set  me  to  reading  upon 
the  subject,  and  those  ideas  were  confirmed  then 
by  my  reading,  and  since  by  my  experience.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  feeding  a  cow  on  corn  had  the 
effect  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  milk,  very  coarse 
corn-meal,  (too  coarse  to  get  one  quarter  of  it 
through  a  common  sieve,  but  all  the  feed  we  had 
for  a  few  weeks),  would  have  the  same  effect, 
though  in  less  degree.  I  found  that  when  1  mixed 
the  cow’s  mess  myself,  scalding  the  meal  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  leaving  it  to  soak  a  few  hours  before 
it  was  fed,  the  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  was  in¬ 
creased,  and  it  was  better  still  when  the  mess  was 
half  bran  and  half  meal.  Another  notion  which  I 
cannot  give  up  is  about  the  time  of  milking.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  hours  should  be  regular,  di¬ 
viding  the  twenty-four  hours  somewhere  near  even¬ 
ly.  If  a  cow  is  milked  before  six  in  the  morning, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unmilked  long  af¬ 
ter  six  at  night,  and  when  a  cow  milked  early  in 
the  morning,  goes  unmilked  until  after  eight  o’clock 
at  night,  night  after  night,  I  believe  that  she  is  in¬ 
jured  as  a  milker  in  a  way  that  she  will  not  recover 
from,  at  least  not  until  after  next  calving.  Some¬ 
times  our  former  bossy,  “Gentle,”  roaming  in  the 
woods  and  marshes  for  her  food,  would  fail  to 
come  home  at  night,  and  when  she  was  mi]ked 
sometime  next  forenoon,  the  milk  was  much  poor¬ 
er  than  usual  in  quality,  and  the  regular  quantity 
was  always  decreased  from  that  time,  and  again  af¬ 
ter  each  time  of  lying  out  all  night.  So  when  I 
6ee  a  cow  stand  lowing  to  be  milked,  and  worrying 
to  get  to  her  calf,  from  the  time  of  home-coming 
at  about  six  o’clock,  until  a  very  industrious  man 
cannot  see  to  work  any  longer  in  the  long  days  of 
June,  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  pity  for  both  cow  and 
calf,  and  some  pity  for  their  owner,  as  I  believe 
that  such  treatment  injures  the  milk  at  the  time, 
and  lessens  it  for  the  future.  If  I  am  mistaken  it 
would  be  more  comfortable  to  know  it. 

At  each  milking  I  set  away  a  part  of  my  portion 
of  the  milk  for  butter-making,  but  I  make  scarcely 
a  pound  of  butter  each  week.  Of  course  this  has 
to  be  “churned"  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  and  it 
might  seem  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  But  this 
amount  of  butter  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  children 
and  myself  in  the  summer,  and  the  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  is  small.  I  skim  the  pans  carefully,  mixing 
as  little  milk  as  possible  with  the  cream,  stirring 
each  skimming  thoroughly  with  the  rest  in  the  jar, 


so  that  the  small  mass  of  cream  is  always  of  even 
quality.  I  keep  the  cream  as  cool  as  I  can  (during 
warm  weather),  and  when  I  go  to  churn  it  I  have 
to  spend  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  butter  comes. 
It  is  usually  ready  to  work  over  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  sometimes  in  five  minutes.  The  churning 
is  done  in  a  quart  bowl,  with  a  tablespoon,  and 
though  the  butter  may  not  be  “gilt-edged,”  it 
seems  to  us  as  good  as  we  are  able  to  buy  in  this 
vicinity.  The  buttermilk  is  carefully  divided 
among  three  children,  who  like  it  better  than  any 
sweetmeats. 

Probably  more  butter  would  be  called  for,  if  the 
fresh  milk  was  less  prized  as  food,  and  if  bonny- 
clabber  and  Dutch-cheese  had  smaller  attractions. 
My  own  supper  is  sometimes  nothing,  and  some¬ 
times  simply  a  saucer  of  soft  Dutch-cheese,  made 
by  draiuingthe  loppered  milk  for  a  few  hours  with¬ 
out  heating  or  squeezing  it,  salting  it  a  little,  and 
mixing  it  with  sweet  cream.  It  is  nutritious  and 
palatable,  and  much  more  easily  digested  than 
pressed  cheese  or  Dutch-cheese  (or  cottage)  that  is 
hard  from  having  been  heated  before  draining. 

All  this  is  not  worth  telling  to  dairymen,  but 
there  may  be  other  women  who  might  get  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese  as  I  do,  if  they  could  get 
some  one  to  do  the  milking  “on  shares.” 


A  Cork  Puller. 


In  former  years  we  have  mentioned  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  putting  old  hoop-skirts  to  any  useful  pur¬ 


pose.  Next  to  these  as  difficult  to  dispose  of  is  an 
old  umbrella.  It  seems  as  if  there  might  be  some 
use  to  which  the  combination  of  wires  and  sticks 
might  be  put  after  they  had  ceased  to  serve  to  ward 
off  rain  and  sun,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  useful  purposes  an  old  umbrella  may  be  made 
to  serve — except  that  of  a  support  for  climbing 
plants,  which  we  figured  years  ago.  A  correspon¬ 
dent,  whose  name  we  have  mislaid,  sends  us  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  manner  of  making  a  puller  for  ex¬ 
tracting  a  cork  from  the  interior  of  a  bottle,  from 
an  umbrella  wire.  In  fig.  1  is  shown  the  end  of  an 
umbrella  wire  at  the  left-hand,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  forked  end  should  be  bent  is  given  at 
the  right.  Fig.  2  gives  the  whole  wire,  with  the 
upper  end  bent  down  to  make  the  thing  complete. 
It  is  bent  down  as  in  the  left-hand  cut,  and  then 
spread  as  shown  at  the  right-hand.  The  two  legs 
are  pressed  together  to  go  into  the  neck  of  the  bot¬ 
tle,  and  when  within  they  will  spread  far  enough  to 
catch  the  cork,  which,  by  turning  the  bottle  upside 
down,  will  be  brought  between  c  and  d,  and  by  pull¬ 
ing  the  whole  out  the  two  legs  will  be  so  compressed 
by  the  neck  of  the  bottle  as  to  hold  the  cork  firmly 
and  thus  extract  it  with  great  ease. 

- —»  — - 

Household  Queries. 


Checkers.— “  R.  L.  B.”  To  give  the  “  scientific 
method  ”  of  playing  this  game,  would  require  an 
illustrated  treatise,  for  which  we  have  not  room. 

Paste  for  Paper  Hanging.  —  “G.  H.,”  Dunn 
Co.,  Wis.,  asks  for  a  recipe  for  paste  that  will  hold. 
We  have  never  found  any  trouble  with  good  flour 
paste.  The  difficulty  is  probably  with  the  wall, 
but  as  we  are  not  told  what  kind  of  a  wall  has 
given  trouble,  it  is  difficult  to  advise.  Glue  size 


will  generally  remedy  the  worst  cases  ;  pour  cold 
water  over  half  a  pound  of  glue,  and  let  it  soak  12 
hours,  or  until  thoroughly  softened,  then  pour  on 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  gallon.  If  the 
glue  was  properly  soaked,  it  will  dissolve  at  once  ; 
if  any  remains,  heat  until  it  dissolves.  With  this 
go  over  a  new  wall,  or  an  old  white-washed  one  that 
has  been  thoroughly  swept  with  a  stiff  broom,  and 
the  paper  will  stick  if  the  paste  is  good.  Some 
use  alum  in  the  paste,  to  make  it  more  adhesive. 
We  have  never  found  it  necessary.  Here  is  a 
recipe  for  paste  with  alum.  Four  lbs.  of  sifted  flour, 
and  two  oz.  of  powdered  alum,  are  to  be  mixed 
with  cold  water,  to  form  a  stiff  batter  with  no 
lumps.  Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  ;  let 
one  stir  rapidly,  while  another  pours  on  the  boiling 
water  gradually.  If  this  is  properly  done,  the 
flour  will  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and  change  color. 
This  quantity  of  flour  will  make  a  common  pail  i 
full.  If  found  too  thick  when  cold,  thin  with  cold 
water,  stirring  thoroughly.  Always  use  cold  paste. 
It  should  be  thin  enough  to  work  readily  with  the 
brush.  Experience  is  the  only  guide.  If  paste 
has  to  stand  for  some  time,  cover  the  top  with  a 
layer  of  cold  water,  to  prevent  a  hard  skin  from 
forming  on  the  surface.  If  this  does  not  meet  the 
case,  let  us  know. 

Autumn  Leaves. — “  Mrs.  C.  D.  C.”  We  will  try 
not  to  forget  your  request  about  autumn  leaves,  but 
it  would  be  rather  early  to  talk  about  them  now, 
even  if  we  had  room.  We  made  some  experiments 
with  them  last  fall,  and  think  we  have  hit  upon  a 
method  of  treating  them,  far  superior  to  oiling, 
varnishing,  or  any  other  that  has  been  published, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  others  know  about  it. 

There  are  some  questions  which  come  to  us  that 
may  be  answered  in  many  ways,  and  in  such  cases 
we  like  to  call  in  the  advice  of  our  housekeeping 
friends,  who  will  answer  about 

Mince  Meat. — Here  is  a  case  which  will  appeal 
to  every  mother.  A  little  girl  who  is  only  12  years 
old  is  learning  to  cook,  and  she  hopes  that  we  will 
publish,  “  before  Christmas,”  (bless  her  little  heart), 
a  recipe  for  a  mince  that  will  keep.  Her  mother’s 
is  a  very  nice  mince,  but  does  not  keep  well.  Let 
us  help  her  to  one  that  will. 

Black  Dye. — One  of  our  housekeepers  wishes 
to  know  the  best  black  dye,  but  she  does  not  state 
whether  for  cotton,  woolen,  or  silk  stuffs. 

Oat-Meal. 


Probably  the  principal  reason  why  oat-meal  is  so 
little  used  in  this  country,  is  the  difficulty  of  pro. 
curing  it  outside  of  cities.  There  is  not  enough 
demand  to  warrant  country  mills  in  making  it  prop¬ 
erly,  or  for  country  store  keepers  to  keep  it  on 
hand.  Even  in  cities  it  is  difficult  to  always  find  it 
of  the  best  quality.  Indian-meal  answers  so  many 
of  the  purposes  of  oat-meal,  that  our  ancestors 
readily  adopted  it  in  place  of  the  oat-meal  they  had 
known  at  home,  and  the  use  of  which  is  mainly 
confined  to  those  Europeans  who  will  not  give  it 
up,  and  those  Americans  who  have  been  advised  to 
take  it  as  an  article  of  diet.  In  cities  the  best  oat¬ 
meal  is  imported,  and  the  large  stores  keep  both 
Irish  and  Scotch.  Oats  do  much  better,  and  give 
a  larger  grain  in  England,  than  here,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  they  are  better  than  in 
England.  The  imported  meal  is  kiln-dried,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time  without  spoiling.  The  oat, 
like  Indian  corn,  requires  long  cooking  in  order  to 
break  the  starch  cells,  and  render  it  digestible  ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  rarely  made  into  bread  and  cakes, 
but  is  almost  universally  cooked  with  water,  in  the 
form  called  porridge  in  Scotland,  and  mush  with 
us.  To  prepare  it  in  the  best  manner,  a  “  farina 
kettle,”  or  an  inner  kettle  set  in  an  outer  one  con¬ 
taining  water,  is  the  most  convenient ;  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  cooked  too  long.  To  those  unaccustomed  to 
it,  the  mush  has  at  first  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  but 
those  who  persevere  soon  become  very  fond  of  it. 
In  the  form  of  mush  it  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold, 
with  butter  and  sugar,  milk  or  cream  and  sugar,  or 
in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  other  mtisn  is  eaten. 
It  can  not  be  recommended  as  a  cheap  substitute 
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for  wheat  or  Indian  com,  but  it  makes  a  pleasant 
change,  and  some  invalids  find  it  easier  of  digestion, 
and  more  nutritious  than  any  preparation  of  either 
of  these  grains. 


Eating  Fruit. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  popular 
impression  that  still  prevails  in  many  rural  districts, 
that  the  free  use  of  fruit  is  unfriendly  to  health. 
It  has  much  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  fruit  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards  in  the  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  cities  and  villages  are  much  better  supplied 
with  fruit  the  year  round,  than  the  surrounding 
country.  There  are  hundreds  of  farms,  even  in  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  land,  where  there  is  no  orchard, 
and  the  only  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  few  seedling 
apple  trees  grown  in  the  fence-comers.  The  wants 
of  cities  are  supplied  not  so  much  from  the  proper 
farming  districts,  as  from  a  few  men  in  their  sub¬ 
urbs,  who  make  a  business  of  growing  fruit  for 
market.  The  farmers  who  raise  a  good  variety  of 
small  fruits  for  the  supply  of  their  own  families, 
are  still  the  exception.  The  villager,  with  his 
quarter  or  half-acre  lot,  will  have  his  patch  of 
strawberries,  his  row  of  currants  and  raspberries, 
his  grape  vines  and  pear  trees,  and  talk  intelligent¬ 
ly  of  the  varieties  of  these  fruits.  His  table  is  well 
supplied  with  these  luxuries  for  at  least  half  of  the 
year.  But  there  is  a  lamentable  dearth  of  good 
fruit  upon  the  farm  from  the  want  of  conviction 
that  it  pays.  It  does  pay  in  personal  comfort  and 
health,  if  in  nothing  else.  The  medical  faculty  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  influence  of  ripe  fruit 
upon  the  animal  economy.  They  regulate  the 
system  better  than  anything  else,  and  forestall 
many  of  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  liable  in  the 
summer  and  fall.  A  quaint  old  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  often  remarks,  that  apples  are  the  on¬ 
ly  pills  he  takes.  He  takes  these  every  day  in  the 
year,  when  they  can  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  old  and  the  new 
crop  with  other  fruits.  He  has  hardly  seen  a  sick 
day  in  forty  years,  and  pays  no  doctor’s  bill.  We 
want  more  good  fruit,  especially  upon  our  farms, 
and  the  habit  of  eating  fruit  at  our  meals.  This  is 
just  one  of  the  matters  in  which  farmers’  wives 
can  exert  an  influence.  Many  a  good  man  would 
set  out  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  if  he  were  only  re¬ 
minded  of  it  at  the  right  time.  One  right  time  will 
be  this  autumn— at  least  in  all  but  the  very  coldest 
parts  of  the  country.  A  few  dollars  invested  then 
will  bring  abundant  returns  in  from  one  to  five 
years.  It  is  more  intimately  connected  with  good 
morals,  than  our  philosophers  think.  With  good 
digestion  it  is  quite  easy  to  fulfil  the  law  of  love. 


TOYS  &  TOCTMMSo 


August, 


Whew  I  Here  we  are  at  the  last  month  in  summer ! 
Already  it  is  August,  a  name  reminding  us  of  another  of 
those  Caesars  you  will  read  about  when  you  study 
history.  We  told  you  that  July  was  named  after  Julius 
Caesar,  so  when  Augustus  Caesar  came  to  be  consul,  a 
month  had  to  be  named  in  his  honor.  The  month  had  a 
very  good  name  ;  the  Romans  called  it  SextUis,  as  it  was 
the  sixth  month  of  their  year.  In  the  old  way  of  dividing 
up  the  months,  every  other  month  bad  31  days,  and  the 
alternate  ones  had  30,  besides  February,  which  had  29, 
except  in  leap  year,  when  it  had  30.  In  this  arrangement 
July  had  31,  and  August  30  days,  but  Mr.  Agustus  Cresar, 
no  doubt  a  pompous  and  disagreeable  old  fellow,  had  no 
idea  of  playing  second  fiddle  to  Julius  Caesar.  The 
month  named  after  J.  C.  had  31  days,  and  why  should 
the  month  named  after  him,  A.  C.,  have  any  less  number 
of  days  ?  Augustus  wouldn’t  stand  it,  he  must  have 
another  day  to  that  month  of  his,  or  he’d  make  “  Rome 
howl,”  so  to  keep  the  old  fellow  quiet,  they  gave  him 
another  day  to  his  month.  And  where  do  you  think  they 
took  it  from,  from  the  months  which  had  a  plenty  ?— No, 
they  just  robbed  poor  little  February,  which  was  already 
the  poorest  of  the  months,  of  a  day,  just  to  please 
Augustus,  and  now  February  has  to  get  along  most  of  the 
time,  with  only  28  days.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  with  all 
our  modern  learning,  we  depend  for  our  divisions  of  the 
year,  upon  the  whims  of  those  old  Romans  ?  This 


month  we  have  the  end  of  the  Dog  Days.  These  are  not, 
as  many  suppose,  days  in  which  dogs  are  apt  to  go  mad, 
but  because  the  dog-star  (Sirius)  and  the  sun  used  to  rise 
at  the  same  time  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  heat  was  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  evil  influence  of  the  Dog-star.  But  now 
that  astronomy  is  better  understood,  it  is  known  that 
this  star  does  not  rise  with  the  sun  with  any  regularity, 
and  has  no  influence  whatever  in  making  the  days  hot. 
Indeed  it  is  not  exactly  settled  when  the  dog-days  are, 
but  most  almanacs  put  them  down  from  July  24th  to 
August  24th.  But  really  the  term  dog-days  has  no  very 
definite  meaning,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  being 
afraid  of  dogs  on  those  days,  than  in  any  other.  If  the 
idea  that  dogs  are  more  liable  to  disease  on  those  days, 
than  at  any  other  time,  will  lead  people  to  look  after  the 
comfort  of  the  animals,  it  will  do  no  harm.  See  that 
dogs  which  must  be  kept  tied  up,  have  a  cool  place,  a 
plenty  of  water,  and  a  run  whenever  in  is  convenient. 

-  i  — - 

When  is  a  boat  smaller  than  a  bonnet? — When  she  is 
cap-sized,  of  course. 


Rabbits.— “  Herbert.”  Where  young  rabbits  have 
all  the  green  food  they  want,  they  are  apt  to  eat  too  much 
of  it,  and  this  brings  on  disease.  Old  rabbits  are  not 
troubled  in  this  way,  and  do  not  need  so  much  care. 
Give  more  dry  food,  such  as  grain  and  clover-hay,  and 
fewer  cabbage  leaves  and  other  green  stuff. 


How  Engravings  are  Made. 

In  June  we  told  you,  in  answer  to  our  Michigan  boy 
Charles,  and  his  sister,  something  about  the  way  in 
which  wood  engravings  were  made,  but  somehow  omit¬ 
ted  to  finish  the  story  in  the  July  number.  If  you  look 
back  to  what  was  said  in  June,  you  will  see  that  the  un¬ 
touched  block  prints  black,  where  there  are  grooves  cut 
in  the  block  they  will  print  white,  and  where  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  grooves  close  together  the  block  will 
print  a  tint,  and  this  tint  will  be  lighter  or  darker  as  the 
spaces  between  the  grooves  are  narrower  or  wider,  and 
by  a  careful  management  of  this  the  engraver  can  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  way  from  a  very  dark  tint,  almost  solid 
black,  to  a  very  light  gray  that  is  nearly  white.  Now  you 
want  to  know  how  the  picture  gets  upon  the  block  be¬ 
fore  the  engraver  begins  to  cut  it ;  indeed,  this  was  one 
of  the  things  that  Charlie  and  his  sister  were  most 
troubled  about.  To  make  a  block  ready  to  be  printed  in 
these  pages,  requires  the  work  of  two,  and  sometimes 
three  persons.  We  told  you  about  the  box-wood  in  June, 
and  how  it  was  prepared  of  the  proper  thickness  and  ol 
any  needed  size  by  the  box-wood  worker,  who  makes  one 
surface  very  smooth.  Now  let  us  take  the  first  cut  on 
page  300  of  this  number,  which  is  a  yoke  for  a  bull.  The 
editor  who  wrote  the  article  makes  with  pencil  on  paper 
a  sketch,  showing  what  he  wants ;  it  may  be  a  coarse 
sketch,  but  gives  the  idea,  and  he  puts  down  the  propor¬ 
tions.  In  this  case  the  editor  designs  the  picture.  Then 
the  draughtsman  takes  it,  and  picks  out  a  block  of  the 
right  size ;  if  the  block  does  not  seem  quite  smooth 
enough,  he  rubs  it  with  a  flat  piece  of  pumice  stone 
and  water  until  the  surface  suits  him,  and  lets  it  dry. 
The  box-wood  is  yellow,  so  he  whitens  the  surface  to 
make  his  drawing  show  plainer.  There  are  several  ways 
of  doing  this,  one  of  them  being  to  take  a  glazed  card, 
such  as  business  cards  are  printed  on,  and  which  have 
the  surface  thickly  coated  with  white  paint  (white  lead), 
he  wets  the  card  and  rubs  it  on  the  block,  and  the  paint 
rubs  off  of  the  card  on  to  the  block,  and  by  a  little  care 
he  can  get  the  surface  of  the  block  nicely  coated,  so  that 
when  it  is  dry  it  is  almost  as  white  as  a  piece  of  paper. 
He  then,  with  a  very  fine-pointed  lead-pencil,  draws  the 
yoke  of  just  the  right  size,  making  his  lines  just  as  they 
should  be  in  the  engraving.  This  goes  to  the  engraver, 
who  cuts  away  all  the  wood  but  the  lines  the  artist  or 
draughtsman  has  made,  and  when  the  engraving  is  print¬ 
ed,  it  will  show  on  the  pages  in  ink  exactly  what  was 
drawn  on  the  block  in  pencil.  Here  the  engraver  has 
only  to  follow  the  lines  that  were  marked  out  for  hfm. 
Now  look  at  the  upper  right-hand  cut  on  the  same  page 
(300)— the  rear  view  of  a  chicken  coop— you  will  see  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  coop  is  shaded,  or  covered  with  a 
tint,  and  if  you  will  look  closely,  you  will  see  that  the 
shade  or  tint  is  all  made  with  fine  lines,  just  as  is  shown 
at  the  left-hand  of  fig.  3,  last  June— but  as  some  of  yon 
may  not  have  the  paper  at  hand,  we  give  it  here  again. 
Now,  in  drawing  this  block,  the  draughtsman  did  not 
draw  all  those  lines,  but  he  rubbed  up  some  India-inlc 
with  water,  and  took  a  brush  and  painted  that  shade  on 
the  block  just  as  dark  as  he  thought  it  should  be  ;  so 
when  it  went  to  the  engraver’s  hands,  it  had  no  lines  for 
him  to  follow,  but  was  just  a  “  wash,”  as  they  call  it. 
Here  is  where  the  engraver  shows  his  skill,  in  knowing 
what  lines  to  make,  so  that  the  block  shall  print  that 
shade  just  as  it  was  put  on  by  the  artist.  It  is  not  very 


difficult  on  a  plain  thing  like  this,  but  suppose  it  is  a  per¬ 
son’s  face,  or  an  animal’s  body,  where  the  shade  is  con- 


ENGRAVING  TINT. 


stantly  varying,  here  light,  and  there  heavy,  with  only  a; 
wash  which  the  engraver  has,  so  to  speak,  to  interpret 
by  using  lines.  You  will  see  from  this,  that  to  be  a  good 
wood  engraver,  one  must  be  able  to  do  something  bes^es 
follow  the  lines  that  are  drawn  for  him — that  is  a  kind 
of  mechanical  work  and  is  Vasily  learned— but  he  has  to 
be  something  of  an  artist;  his  engraving  is  all  lines, 
and  nothing  but  lines,  that  are  finer  or  coarser,  near 
together  or  far  apart,  and  he  must  know  just  what  kind 
of  lines  will  make  an  engraving  that  will  print  exactly 
what  the  artist  has  washed  on  with  a  brush.  The  ability 
to  do  this  makes  all  the  difference  between  good  and  poor 
engravers.  There  is  not  space  to  tell  you  now  how  en¬ 
gravings  are  copied ;  that  must  wait  until  another  time, 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  we  must  tell  you  about.  The 
artist  must  recollect  that  his  drawing  will  be  reversed  in 
printing,  and  if  he  were  designing  a  label  for  tomato 
cans,  and  drew  upon  the  block  TOMATO,  the  engraver 
would  follow  the  drawing,  but  when  the  label  was  print¬ 
ed,  it  would  read  OTAMOT— which  would  be  rather  puz¬ 
zling.  Even  the  best  artists  sometimes  forget  this,  and 
we  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  a  man  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  his  oxen,  or  a  woman  is  milking  the  cow  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  people  write  letters  asking  if  that  is  the 
way  we  drive  oxen,  or  milk,  and  make  fun  of  it.  It  serves 
us  right,  too,  for  we,  who  have  so  much  to  do  with  en¬ 
gravings,  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  everything 
is  reversed  in  printing  an  engraving. 


The  B>oct«i*’s  Talks. — Afeoiit  Click- 
Beetles  and  other  Insects. 

Some  one  sent  me  a  beetle  tbe  other  day,  and  wished 
to  know  what  it  was,  and  “  all  about  it.” — As  it  is  an 
insect  which  is  not  very  rare,  (nor  is  it  very  common),  I 
thought  I  would  have  its  portrait  taken,  so  that  when 
you  find  one  like  it,  you  will  know  what  it  is.— “  Oh 
yes,  I  shall  know  that  beetle  when  I  see  it.  I  can  tell  it 
by  its  big  eyes." — Some  of  you  may  say,  and  a  great 
mistake  you  would  make,  though  a  very  common  one,  as 
those  large  black  spots  do  look  very  much  like  eyes.  No, 
they  are  not  eyes  ;  just  see  where  they  are  placed.  An 
insect  is  no  more  likely  to  have  eyes  there,  than  you  are 
to  have  them  on  your  shoulder  blades.  Its  eyes  are  in 
its  head,  and  are  those  little  roundish  bunches  you  see 
just  under  where  the  horns  or  feelers  join  the  head.  The 
engraving  shows  the  insect  of  the  natural  size,  and  you 
can  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  beetles  in  the  northern 
states.  It  is  klack,  with  its  wing-cases,  the  two  hard 
shell-like  covers  that  form  the  most  of  the  back,  marked 
with  fine  sunken  lines  or  furrows,  and  sprinkled  with 
white  dots ;  the  chest  or  thorax,  the  part  where  the  “  eye  ” 
spots  are,  is  covered  with  a  whitish  mealy  kind  of  pow¬ 
der,  all  except  the  spots  themselves,  which  are  very  black 
aud  have  a  velvety  look.  If  you  should  find  one  of  these 
beetles,  do  not  be  afraid  of  it,  as  it  is  not  able  to  harm 
any  one.  If  you  are  afraid, 
you  Will  not  see  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things 
about  it.  Place  the  insect  on 
the  table  on  its  back ;  it 
may  kick  a  little,  but  will  not 
be  able  to  turn  itself  over  by 
the  help  of  its  legs.  Watch 
it— “  Click  1  ’’—and  up  it  goes 
with  a  bounce,  several  inches 
from  Ihe  table,  and  if  it 
alights  on  its  feet,  it  is  all 
right,  and  can  travel,  hut  if 
it  falls  upon  its  back,  it  will 
presently  try  again,  and  keep 
on  bouncing  until  it  comes 
down  right  side  up  It  is 
a  very  sudden  jerk  that  it 
makes,  and  what  is  curi-  CLICK  beetle. 
ous,  it  has  an  arrangement 

expressly  for  making  it.  If  you  examine  the  under  side, 
you  will  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  a  little  blunt 
point,  just  between  the  first  pair  of  legs,  right  behind 
this  is  a  sort  of  sheath  or  cavity,  in  which  the  point  rests. 
The  insect  bends  back  its  head  and  chest,  so  as  to  un¬ 
sheath  the  point,  then  suddenly  straightens  itself  so  that 
the  point  goes  into  the  sheath,  like  the  stroke  of  a  little 
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hammer,  and  with  such  force  as  to  cause  the  bounce. 
From  its  striking  such  a  blow,  the  beetle  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  called  the  “  Blacksmith,”  and  those 
ignorant  people  who  believe  in  signs  and  omens,  say 
that  if  one  of  these  “  Blacksmiths  ”  comes  into  a  house, 
there  will  be  a  quarrel  and  the  people  in  it  come  to  blows. 
What  nonsense  to  tell  such  stuff  about  an  innocent  in¬ 
sect.  Its  most  common  name  is  “Click”  or  “  Spring- 
Beetle.”— “  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  ”  you  will  perhaps 
want  to  ask,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  question.  When¬ 
ever  you  see  a  perfect  insect,  always  try  to  find  out  what 
it  formerly  was.  I  think  I  told  you  once,  and  if  I  did,  it 
will  bear  to  be  repeated,  that  there  are  four  stages  in  the 
life  of  an  insect.  The  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the 
perfect  insect.  In  beetles  and  butterflies,  and  some 
others,  the  larva  is  very  unlike  the  perfect  insect ;  the 
larva  of  the  beetle  is  a  grub  or  maggot,  some  call  them 
worms,  and  the  larva  of  the  butterfly  is  a  caterpillar.  In 
the  grass-hopper,  chinch-bug,  and  some  others,  the  larva 
is  much  like  the  perfect  insect,  but  smaller  and  without 
wings.  So  the  grubs  and  caterpillars,  when  they  are 
full  grown,  make  cocoon  or  chrysalis,  and  become  what 
is  called  the  pupa,  which  is  usually  quiet  and  as  if  dead  ; 
some  insects  remain  in  this  way  all  winter.  The  pupa  of 
the  grass-hopper,  and  some  others,  is  quite  as  lively  as  the 
larva,  and  only  to  be  told  from  it  by  those  who  examine 
very  closely.  These  are  the  changes  that  you  are  to  look 
for,  and  if  people  only  knew  so  much  as  this  about  in¬ 
sects,  they  would  be  able  to  destroy  the  hurtful  ones 
much  better  than  they  do. 

A  gentleman  called  on  me  some  months  ago  with  a 
great  discovery.  He  had  found  out  the  cause  of  the  cot¬ 
ton-worm,  which  destroys  so  much  cotton  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states.  He  had  some  cotton-seed  which  had  been 
put  away  for  some  years,  and  in  it  were  many  little  bee¬ 
tles,  or  weevils.  “  There,”  said  he,  “  that's  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble,  these  things  turn  into  cotton-worms,  and 
if  you  tell  them  to  burn  the  cotton-seed,  and  not  use  it 
for  manure,  they  will  have  no  more  cotton-worms.”— I 
could  not  convince  him  that  these  were  perfect  insects, 
and  could  not  turn  into  anything.  I  don’t  believe  one 
of  you  would  make  such  a  mistake. . .  .Well,  to  get  back 
to  our  beetle.  Its  grub  is  over  two  inches  long  when 
full  grown;  it  is  reddish -yellow,  with  a  brown  head  ;  it 
usually  lives  in  old  apple  trees,  and  feeds  upon  the  wood. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  about  the  scientific 
name  ;  there  are  several  hundreds  of  these  click  beetles, 
and  the  genus  to  which  they  belong  was  named  Elater, 
which  is  a  Greek  word  for  leaper,  and  this  one,  from  its 
eye-like  spots,  was  Elater  ocellatus,  but  there  are  so 
many,  that  they  have  been  divided  up,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  this  goes  by  the  name  of  Alaus  ocellatus _ This  in¬ 

sect  talk  is  already  too  long,  but  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  some  other  click-beetles.  They  are  all  mu:h 
smaller  than  this,  and  often  dark-brown,  or  sometimes 
black.  Some  of  them  fly  into  the  house  in  the  evening,  to 
get  at  the  light.  You  can  tell  them  by  their  click,  when 
held,  or  laid  upon  their  backs.  The  grubs  of  some  of 
these  are  among  the  most  destructive  insects  of  the  farm 
or  garden,  and  are  called  “  wire-worms.”  Another  thing 
which  is  not  a  true  insect,  but  a  sort  of  millipede,  is 
often  but  very  incorrectly  called  wire-worm ;  this  has 
more  legs  than  you  would  like  to  count,  while  the  true 
wire-worm  has  only  six  legs  near  the  bead,  and  two  lit¬ 
tle  ones  near  the  tail.  The  grubs  live  for  several  years 
in  the  ground,  and  do  much  mischief. . .  .The  celebrated 
fire-fly  of  the  West  Indies,  or  cucvjo  (pronounced  coo- 
coo-yo),  is  a  close  relative  of  our  click-beetles,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  one  figured ;  it  is  dark-brown, 
and  in  place  of  the  black  eye-like  spots,  carries  two 
bright  lanterns.  Yes,  regular  lanterns,  with  a  light  in¬ 
side,  a  light  like  that  you  see  in  the  fire-fly  or  lightning- 
bug,  only  many  times  stronger  than  any  fire-fly  you  ever 
saw,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  spot  underneath  the  body 
that  gives  light.  If  one  of  these  insects  is  held  quite 
near  the  paper  it  gives  light  enough  to  allow  you  to  read 
fine  print.  When  I  was  a  boy  a  friend  brought  me  a  lot 
of  them  in  a  box  from  Cuba ;  I  kept  them  all  summer, 
and  had  a  grand  time  with  them.— I  can’t  now  tell  you 
more  about  them,  except  to  mention  two  curious  uses 
the  West  Indians  make  of  them.  They  have  a  very  nar¬ 
row  waist,  so  that  a  thread  can  be  passed  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  body,  and  they  may  be  tied  or  har¬ 
nessed  without  injury.  The  women  fasten  them  in  this 
way  into  their  hair,  and  upon  their  dresses,  and  thus 
make  a  brilliant  display  at  night.  The  Indians,  when 
they  travel  at  night,  tie  a  cucujo  to  each  great  toe,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  see  where  to  tread.— So  much  for 
Click-beetles.  The  Doctor. 

-  —  i|i  — - 

An  Intelligent  Cat. 

A  writer  in  an  English  magazine  for  '.little  folks,  tells 
some  wonderful  stories  about  his  daughter’s  cat, 
“  Topsy.”  We  give  you  two  of  them,  in  the  hope  it  will 
call  out  some  cat  stories  from  our  boys  and  girls.  “One 
afternoon  Nelly,  who  is  only  three  years  old,  being  tired 
of  playing  with  her  doll,  came  to  mamma  to  be  nursed. 


Mamma  took  her  upon  her  lap,  with  the  doll  in  her  arms. 
Presently  Nelly  went  to  sleep,  and  let  the  doll  fall ;  when 
she  woke  up  again,  mamma  looked  down  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug,  and  saw  Topsy  lying  there  nursing  Nelly’s  doll.  He 
had  got  one  of  his  fore-paws  behind  dolly’s  head,  and 
the  other  one  round  its  waist,  and  was  holding  it  just  as 
he  bad  seen  Nelly  do.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  a  doll  was 
meant  to  be  nursed,  and  as  Nelly  was  not  doing  it,  he 
had  better  try  ;  at  least  it  seemed  like  it,  don’t  you  think  ? 

“  You  know  wo  had  some  very  cold  weather  just  before 
Christmas.  Well,  one  day  when  Topsy’s  cat’s-meat  was 
brought,  it  was  frozen  quite  hard,  and  felt  as  cold  as  ice. 
Topsy  took  it  up  in  his  mouth,  but  put  it  down  again 
directly.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  ‘  Skiff !  skiff  1 
skiff  !  ’  and  it  was  very  clear  he  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
What  do  you  think  he  did  then  ?  He  considered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  took  one  of  the  pieces  in  his  mouth 
and  carried  it  over  to  the  fire,  he  put  it  down  on  the  hot 
fender  for  a  minute,  and  then  ate  it  up.  When  it  was 
finished,  he  went  for  the  second  piece,  and  then  for  the 
third,  both  of  which  he  warmed  at  the  fire  in  the  same 
manner.  Wasn’t  that  clever  of  him  ?  I  think  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we  are  all  very  fond  of  out- 
cat,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  him,  for  all  I  have  told  you 
is  true.” 


A  Fortune  Made  l»y  a  Wooden  Hat. 

In  the  year  1826  a  poor  journeyman  turner,  named 
Muhle,  in  worn-out  shoes,  through  which  his  bare  toes 
projected,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  weary  back,  arrived  at 
a  little  village  not  far  from  Colmar,  in  Alsace.  In  this 
village  was  an  engine-factory,  in  which  our  workman 
had  come  to  look  for  employment.  But  the  poor  fellow’s 
ragged,  miserable  appearance  did  not  tell  in  his  favor, 
and  the  master  of  the  factory  at  once  sent  him  about  his 
business.  Our  journeyman  turned  away,  and  sadly  and 
despondently  went  out  at  the  door.  But  he  had  scarcely 
placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  when  from  the  office  within 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  master  calling  him  back.  He 
returned  to  the  factory,  and  the  proprietor  asked  him— 
“What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  that  kind  of  hat 
which  you  wear!”— “It  is  my  own,  and  turned  out  of 
wood!” — “What  I  a  wooden  hat?  I  must  examine  it  a 
little  closer.  Where  did  you  buy  it?” — “I  did  not  buy 
it,  I  made  it  myself.”— “  Indeed  1  how  and  where,  then  ?  ” 
— “On  the  turning-lathe.” — “But  your  hat  is  oval,  and 
on  the  turning-lathe  things  are  made  round.  Some  one 
else  must  have  done  that  for  you,  you  could  not  have 
made  that  hat.” — “Yes,  it  is  as  I  say,”  replied  the  poor 
journeyman.  “I  turned  that  hat  myself.”— “And  how 
have  you  made  it  ?  you  must  be  a  wonderfully  clever  fel¬ 
low  to  make  an  oval  hat  on  a  turning-lathe.” — “  I  moved 
the  central  point,  and  then  turned  as  it  suited  me.  As  I 
have  to  walk  long  distances,  and  can  not  afford  to  buy  an 
umbrella,  I  made  a  hat  which  would  serve  me  instead.” — 
The  manufacturer  was  struck,  for  he  saw  that  poor 
Muhle  had  by  himself  discovered  a  difficult  problem  in 
the  art  of  turning,  which  in  the  mechanics  of  the  present 
day  has  become  of  such  great  importance.  He  recognized 
the  immense  value  of  the  discovery,  and  at  once  took 
the  poor  fellow  into  his  employ.  He  soon  found  out  that 
Muhle  was  not  only  a  very  clever  workman  and  turner, 
but  a  real  genius  too,  who  only  required  further  instruc¬ 
tion  and  guidance.  And  so  it  turned  out.  Muhle  entered 
the  business,  in  due  time  he  became  a  partner,  and  after 
the  manufacturer’s  death  he  was  sole  proprietor.  At  his 
death  he  left  a  fortune  of  millions.  His  wooden  hat  had 
been  the  first  cause,  and  his  clever  head  the  cause  of  his 
success. 


Wliy  is  the  Sea  Salt  ? 

Miss  Lottie,  (who,  as  many  older  folks  do,  forgot  to  say 
where  she  fives),  asks  the  Doctor  a  question  which  he 
finds  it  rather  difficult  to  answer.  “  Why  is  the  sea 
salt  ?” — To  tell  the  whole  story  about  the  sea  so  that 
boys  and  girls  would  understand  it,  would  be  a  pretty 
hard  matter,  and  it  would  take  a  book  rather  than  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns.  We  should  have  to 
talk  about  salt  deposits,  and  go  back  to  the  very  child¬ 
hood  of  the  world  as  it  were.  You  know  that  the  water 
of  the  sea  is  salt,  because  you  can  taste  it,  but  you  do 
not  know  that  the  water  that  runs  out  of  the  earth,  such 
as  most  spring  and  well  water,  is  salt,  because  there  is 
so  very  little  in  it  that  you  do  not  taste  it.  If  you  place 
a  very  clean  and  bright  saucer  full  of  well  water  in  a 
warm  place,  such  as  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  and  wait 
until  it  has  all  dried  away— evaporated,  or  gone  off  in  va¬ 
por,  is  the  better  word— and  the  saucer  is  quite  dry,  you 
will  see  that  it  will  not  be  bright  as  at  first,  but  that  the 
water  left  something  there— a  very  little,  but  enough  to 
make  the  saucer  look  dim.  If  the  saucer,  without  wash¬ 
ing  it,  be  filled  again,  and  again,  until  several  saucerfuls 
have  been  evaporated,  you  can  at  least  get  enough  of  the 
matter  that  is  left  to  taste,  and  you  will  find  it  tastes  salt 
and  bitter,  showing  that  salt  and  some  other  things 
are  in  well  and  spring  water-  Chemists  have  a  much 


surer  way  of  showing  this,  but  we  will  not  talk  about 
that  now.  Now  instead  of  the  sea,  the  great  ocean,  let 
us  consider  a  smaller  body  of  water,  such  as  many  lakes 
in  the  basins  of  the  far  west,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  is  where  it  receives  all  the  streams  of  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  but  has  no  outlet.  All  the  rain 
that  falls  for  thousands  of  square  miles,  soaking  into  the 
earth  comes  out  again  in  places  as  springs,  or  washing 
the  surface  runs  down  the  mountain  sides  and  forms 
streams,  into  which  waters  from  the  springs  run,  and 
finally  get  to  the  lowest  point,  the  lake.  When  this 
water,  no  salter  perhaps  than  your  well  water,  reaches  the 
lake,  it  can  get  out  only  as  the  water  got  out  of  your 
saucer  by  evaporation,  but  just  as  in  your  saucer,  the  salt 
and  other  matters  that  have  been  washed  out  of  the  earth, 
do  not  evaporate.  This  lake  for  ages  and  ages  has  been 
receiving  water,  but  getting  rid  of  it  only  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  now  there  is  in  the  lake  water  which  is  many 
times  salter  than  that  of  the  ocean.  I  have  seen  in  the- 
country  south  of  Salt  Lake,  smaller  lakes  formed  in  the 
basin-like  valleys  where  they  get  the  water  from  all  the 
mountains  around,  and  in  a  dry  season  these  would  dry 
up,  and  the  bed  of  the  lake  look  like  snow,  the  salt  being 
left  after  the  water  had  evaporated,  sometimes  so  thick 
that  it  can  be  shoveled  up,  and  this  is  the  way  people  in 
that  country  get  their  salt.  If  the  evaporation  of  water 
containing  the  merest  trifle  of  salt  can  make  a  large  lake 
like  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  so  very  strong  with  salt,  as  to- 
be  almost  like  brine,  we  can  see  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
saltness  of  the  ocean  may  have  been  carried  into  it  from 
the  land,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sea 
is  salt. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Fnzzle-llox. 

ANAGRAMS  OP  PAMOTTS  BATTLES. 

1.  Storm  or  moan.  5.  He’ll  rub  kin. 

2.  Ah  !  at  morn.  6.  I  trust  zeal. 

3.  Poles  boast.  7.  Rifle  soon. 

4.  Once  dull.  8.  No  pews,  C.  Bunn. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  With  seven  letters  spell  a  welcome  word, 

To  youthful  ears,  by  them  most  gladly  heard, 

“A  word  in  season,”  this  describes  it  well. 

It  almost  shows  the  kernel  through  the  shell ; 

My  seventh,  fifth  and  third,  and  sixth  and  fourth. 
Soon  calls  a  strong  and  mighty  being  forth  ; 

My  fourth  and  third  and  first  and  second  name 
What  scholars  like  much  less  than  pleasant  game. 

Henry. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  16  letters  : 

My  1,  2,  11,  10,  is  a  wild  animal  ;  sometimes  tamed. 
My  6,  5,  15,  12,  2,  is  one  of  the  United  States. 

My  14,  7,  8, 13,  is  a  bond  of  union. 

My  9,  7,  3,  is  a  propeller. 

My  4,  5,  6,  is  pleasant  to  eat  but  uncomfortable  to- 
get  into. 

My  1,  7,  16,  is  a  receptacle. 

My  whole  was  a  noted  man  who  died  in  the  year 
1T90.-  Geo.  H.  Fuller, 

pi. 

Myoneco  si  bet  yesa  arich  fo  dol  ega. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  — 1.  A  girl’s  name.  2.  A  prognostic.  3.  To  restrain. 
4.  A  girl’s  name, 

2.  — 1.  A  cape.  2.  A  state.  3.  A  cleft.  4.  Observation. 

H.  j.  k. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  Xenophon  but  not  in  king, 

My  next  is  in  preach  but  not  in  sing, 

My  third  is  in  milk  but  not  in  butter, 

My  fourth  is  in  growl  but  not  in  mutter, 

Aly  fifth  is  in  bawl  but  not  in  cry, 

My  sixth  is  in  bind  but  not  in  tie, 

My  seventh  is  in  white  but  not  in  black. 

My  eighth  is  in  nail  but  not  in  tack, 

My  ninth  is  in  copy  but  not  in  book, 

My  tenth  is  in  sought  but  not  in  took. 

My  eleventh  is  in  pity  but  not  in  love, 

My  twelfth  is  in  hat  but  not  in  glove; 

These  letters  if  taken  and  placed  right 
A  well-known  city  will  bring  to  fight.  Claudia. 

CHARADE. 

Aly  first  in  music  finds  a  place, 

A  sign  to  all  who  play  with  grace, 

That  when  their  gaze  upon  it  falls, 

For  repetition  then  it  calls. 

My  second,  one  who  tidings  brought 
To  those  who  long  a  Saviour  sought ; 

Tidings  of  joy  and  Christian  peace 
To  sinners  struggling  for  release. 

Complete  a  man  of  world-wide  fame, 

Of  noble  rank  and  honored  name, 

A  mighty  prince,  a  statesman  bold, 

Whose  mind  vast  plans  of  empire  hold.  Henry, 
decapitations. 

1.  Behead  that  which  shines  and  pleases 
And  leave  what  often  teases. 

2.  Behead  a  gage  d' amour. 

And  leave  what  gave  it  power. 

3.  The  little  maiden  wore  it. 

The  cruel  thing  that  tore  it. 

4.  I’m  harder,  far,  than  slag, 

I’m  soft  as  any  rag. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  a  tropical  plant,  and  the  finals  a 
garden  flower. 

1.  A  man’s  name.  2.  A  girl’s  name.  3.  An  animal. 

4.  A  river  of  England.  5.  A  city  of  New  York.  6.  Sub¬ 
soil.  Italian  Boy. 
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HIDDEN  GAMES. 

1.  Harry  threw  his  top  out  of  the  window.  2.  Here, 
Toni,  run  with  these  boot-jacks  to  Nesbit  Hall’s  store. 
3.  If  you  want  to  see  a  Rnta-baga,  tell  Enos  to  bring  you 
otie.  4.  I  know  it  was  George  Delmar,  bless  the  dear 
boy.  5.  Good,  good!  0  Min,  O  Essie  and  Kate,  come 
quickly  and  see  this.  A.  Savinne. 

TRANSPOSED  APHORISM. 

Clem  crams  tomatoes  far. 

- -  - - — - - ■— - -  -  - 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Authorities.  2.  Skirmishes.  3.  Drawback. 
4.  Substratum.  5.  Significance,  fi.  Brotherhood.  7.  Aero¬ 
nauts.  8.  Importance.  9.  Apprehension.  10.  Departure. 

Charade.— Orange.  (“  Or,”  the  French  for  gold  ;  “  ange,” 
angel.)  B  ’ 

Concealed  Square  Word.— E  VEN 
VANE 
E  N  I)  S 
NEST 

Cross-Word.— 1.  Napoleon.  2.  Captain  Paul  Pennock. 

Numerical  Enigma. — l.  Alberta  Clara  Smith.  2  Den¬ 
mark. 


Double  Aorostic.-E-  e  —I,  Evangeline. 

Longfellow.  V—  et  — O 

A— utum— N 
N— amin  — G 
G—  rie  — F 
E—  yri  -E 
L—  ega  — L 
I—  nflrte  —  L 
N—  eb  — O 
E—  sche  — W 

SmUeTs!°5.SMotl|?.re6.  Mf™"1  °UVenile)’  3-  Lever.  - 
nice  Park ETICAL  AltIT1IMETla- — 1°~)913265(8S15.  (Key :  O 


Puzzle.— MIMIC. 

Pr.— Rewards  and  punishments  are  the  basis  of  good 
government. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue  to  Box  111, 
P .  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . ,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Well,  Miss,  you  were  not  brought  up  in  the  country,  or 
you  would  not  be  so  frightened  at  that  poor  thing.  If 
you  once  get  through  the  gate  and  reach  the  house  in 
safety,  we  can  guess  what  a  story  you  will  tell  so  soon 
as  you  can  get  breath. — “  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ? 
You  are  all  out  of  breath.”— “  Oh,  mother  1  let  us  go 
home  ;  such  a  horrid  monster,  and  all  loose  too  1  Some¬ 
thing  like  an  elephant,  but  not  quite  so  big,  but  just 
such  thick  legs  and  round  back.— No,  it  didn't  have  any 
trunk,  but  its  neck  was,  oh  !  so  long,  and  such  eyes.— I 
shall  be  afraid  to  go  away  from  the  house  again.  Do  let 
us  go  home,  there  are  no  such  awful  creatures  in  the 
city.” — Just  then  Cousin  Charley  called  “  Lucy,  Lucy, 
look  here.  I’ve  found  one  for  you.  I’ve  been  looking 
for  one  ever  since  you  have  been  here,  and  here  is  a  real 
prime  one.”— Lucy  went  down,  and  Charley,  as  he  placed 
the  “  one  ”  on  the  grass,  was  much  astonished  to  hear  a 
scream,  and  a  cry  of  “  Mother,  here  it  is  1  ”  and  to  see 
Lucy  rush  for  the  house.— “Well  now,  if  city  girls  don't 
beat  all,  that  girl  is  afraid  of  a  Box-turkle,  as  if  that 
would  ever  hurt  anybody.  Come  here,  Lucy,  it  won't 
hurt  yon.” — By  this  time,  Lucy  seeing  her  cousin  handle 
the  “monster,”  found  it  was  nothing  like  as  large  as  her 
fears  had  made  it,  and  behaved  more  sensibly. — “  There,” 
said  Charley,  with  pride,  “  did  you  over  see  a  handsomer 
turkle  than  that.  I  found  it  just  t’other  side  of  the  gate, 
and  you  shall  have  it  all  for  your  own  to  take  home  with 
you.”— “Now',  Charley,  don’t  say  1  turkle,’  didn't  I  read 
in  the  geography  that  they  were  turtles,  and  people  in 
Florida  caught  them  when  they  came  ashore  from  the 
sea,  and  sold  them  to  make  turtle,  not  ‘ turkle  ’  soup.”— 
“  Well,  I  know  turkle  isn’t  right,  hut  all  the  boys  say  so 
and  its  hard  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  it,  but  you  havn’t 
read  as  much  abont  turtles  as  I  have,  or  you  would  know 
there  were  sea-turtles,  (whoppers  those  are,)  fresh-water 
turtles,  (some  of  them  are  snappers,  I  tell  you),  and  land- 


turtles.  In  some  countries,  away  off,  the  land  turtles  get 
big  enough  to  carry  a  man,  but  here  they  are  only  about 
as  big  as  a  pint  bowl.”— “  But  you  called  it  a  box-turtle 
just  now.” — “  So  I  did,  and  that’s  what  it  is,  just  see  on 
the  under  side,  most  turk— turtles,  have  this  lower  shell 
all  in  one  piece,  but  this  has  got  a  hinge  or  jinte  to  it.” — 
“  Charley,  joint,  not  'jinte.'  ’’—“Now  see  this  joint  lets 
it  shut  up  the  shell  ;  he  has  only  to  pull  in  head,  tail, 
and  legs,  shut  up  shop,  and  there  he  is.”— “  It  is  very 
curious,  but  what  should  I  do  with  it  if  I  took  it  home  ?  ” 
— “Do?  just  nothing  but  let  it  run  in  the  yard.  Why  Un¬ 
cle  George,  who  used  to  live  in  the  city,  had  one  in  his 
yard  years  and  years.  It  burrowed  in  the  ground  every 
fall,  and  came  out  every  spring.  Uncle  said  that  he 
could  always  tell  w'hen  it  was  going  to  rain  by  the  way 
“Tiuly”  walked  around  and  stretched  out  his  neck. 
And  the  worms  and  things  that  Tudy  ate,  whew  1 
“  Tudy’s  a  queer  name  for  a  turtle.” — “  Uncle  is  one  of 
those  men  who  have  names  for  everything.  He  knows 
all  the  bugs  and  things  by  name— why,  Lucy,  do  you 
know  that  even  the  grasses  and  weeds  have  got  names— 
and  such  names — worse  than  Archipelago.  He  said  this 
turtle  was  Cistudo  Virginica.  but  this  -was  too  long  for 
everyday  use,  and  so  they  called  him  Tudy.” — “What 
shall  I  feed  it  on?  Nothing,  he’ll  feed  himself  in 
your  back  yard.  I  don’t  know  how  many  years  they 
live,  but  they  have  been  found  with  the  dale  cut  on  the 
shell— oh,  ever  so  long  ago.”— “But  maybe  mother 
won’t  let  me  take  it  home.” — Her  mother  came  along 
just  in  time  to  hear  this,  and  said:  “  Yes,  my  child,  take 
it,  because  Charley  has  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  catch 
it  for  you,  and  I  hope  it  may  live  in  our  city  yard  for 
many  years,  to  remind  yon  of  your  foolish  fright,  and  to 
teach  you  to  always  look  at  a  thing  before  you  run  from 
it,  and  to  remind  you  of  the  day  when  your  silly  fears 
made  a  harmless  little  turtle  seem  a  terrible  monster.” 
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A  Useful  Household  Machine. 

The  most  perfect  Wringer  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  is  the  Universal.  We  do  our  readers 
a  real  service  when  we  recommend  such  a  machine 
to  their  notice. — New  York  Sun. 


Columbus  discovered  America,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  the  only  economical 
Shoes  for  children  are  the  celebrated 
SILVER  TIPPED.  Never  wear  out  at 
the  toe,  and  are  worth  two  pairs  with¬ 
out  Tips.  All  Dealers  sell  them. 


A  Gentleman’ Si  Hesidence  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  a  billianl  table.  That  desir¬ 
able  article  can  now  be  bought  lor  $100,  $125,  $150,  $200,  up 
to  $500,  complete.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

L.  -DECKER  &  CO.,  Cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumed  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  ail  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  In  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers' Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  you  want  the  best  Shoe  ever  made 
that  will  not  rip  or  leak,  and  is  easier 
than  any  machine  sewed  or  pegged  Shoe, 
buy  the  CABLE  SCREW  Wire  make. 
All  genuine  bear  the  Patent  Stamp. 
For  sale  by  all  Dealers. 


Not 
Out. 

For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


MONEY  FOS5  EAOIES. 

The  most  rapid  selling  Goods  of  Genuine  Merit  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Necessary  every  day  in  every  home;  Exclusively 
for  ladies  and  children.  Thousands  sold.  Profits  large.  Busi¬ 
ness  permanent,  respectable ,  and  certain.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logne.free.  Sample  of  specialty  forwarded  on  receipt  of  $2. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

LA  PERLE  RUBBER  CO.,  90  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

LANDRETHS’ 

TURNIPSEEDS 

Bv  mail,  post-paid,  safe  delivery  insured.  One  lb.,  85c.; 
K  lb.,  50c. ;  M  lb.,  25c. 

D.  LANDRETH  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEEL  PENS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 


No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS 


B.  F.  RAB^DELL’S 

Grain  Separator, 

CLEANER  and  GRADER. 

THE  ATTENTION  of  the  Farmers  is  respectfully  called 
to  B.  F.  RandelTs  justly  celebrated  improved  Fanning 
Mill,  Seed  Cleaner,  Grain  Separator  and  Grader  combined, 
a  recent  invention  which  has  attracted  very  marked  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Central  and  Western  Slates,  where  it 
lias  been  introduced,  and  which  is  now  living  manufactured 
for  tlie  Eastern  States,  at  Auburn,  N.  V.,  and  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  as  below. 

Until  the  invention  of  the  “Randell  Grain  Separator"  all 
machines  for  cleaning  grain  known  as  "Separators,”  have 
been  at  the  best  mere  seed  clbankrs,  too  expensive  for 
general  use  and  altogether  too  slow,  complicated  and  im¬ 
practicable  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  fanning  mill. 
Therefore,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  looking  for 
something  cheap,  rapid  and  practicable,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  submit  the  following  extracts  from  testimonials 
of  farmers  and  grain  men  to  the  merits  of  the  Randell  Im¬ 
proved  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaner  or  Separator  and  Grader. 
From  the  Well-known  Farmer,  Alfred  IIale, 
of  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

“ This  26th  day  of  May.  I  tested  the  Randell  Separatof. 
in  my  Granary,  and  it  proved  to  have  important  advantages 
over  the  present  Fanning  Mills  ;  so  much  so  that  I  gave  my 
order  for  one,  notwithstanding  I  have  at  this  time  two  of  the 
other  mills.  ALFRED  HALE.” 

“It  is  tlie  only  real  Separator,  Cleaner  and 
Grader  in  tlie  United  States. 

“It  works  upon  the  principle  of  GRAVITY,  an  entirely 
NEW  PRINCIPLE  in  grading  grain,  which  gives  the  farmer 
perfect  control  of  Cleaning,  Separating  or  Grading  his  grain, 
and  works  to  perfection. 

JOHN  HOFFER,  Paxton  Mills,  Harrisburg,  Pa.” 
From  Farmer  Murdock,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

“The  Randell  Separator  is  tlie  first  and  only  machine  I 
ever  saw  that  could  separate  Oats  from  Barley,  or  Spuing 
Wheat,  with  any  kind  of  expedition.  It  is  not  a  mere  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  nor  a  mere  seed  separator  for  cleaning  Timothy 
or  Clover,  or  fitting  grain  for  seed,  but  both,  combining  tlie 
rapidity  ot  the  fanning  mill  with  the  perfection  of  a  separa¬ 
tor.  A.  R.  MURDOCK.” 

“  The  Randell  Separator  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  taking  advantage  of  gravity,  whereby  tlie 
farmer  is  enabled  to  separate  Oats  from  Wheat  or  Barley 
rapidly  for  market,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  grade  of  the 
soundest  and  heaviest  kernels,  pure  of  Oats  and  Cockle  for 
seed.  ORLANDO  LEWIS,  Stone  Mills. 

NEYHART  &  CO..  Empire  Mills. 
SERVIS  &  CO.,  Premium  Mills.” 

Some  time  during  this  season  each  grain  county  will  be 
canvassed  by  competent  salesmen,  who  will  exhibit  tlie 
working  of  the  machine  and  take  orders  for  next  fall’s  de¬ 
livery.  To  avoid  any  mistake,  le.nember  the  name  of  B.  F. 
Randell  will  always  appear  on  tlie  drum  of  his  "Separator." 

Be  sure  and  read  editorial  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  of  May  13th. 

Agents  wanted  for  all  the  counties  in  the  State.— Price  $36 
delivered  on  cars,  and  liberal  discounts  to  agents. 

We  think  it  but  the  strictest  justice  to  yourselves,  that 
we  ask  you  to  withhold  your  purchase  of  other  mills,  till 
after  you  have  first  seen  and  tested  for  yourselves  tills 
wonderfully  Rapid,  Simple  and  Complete  Machine. 

For  Circulars,  lor  tlie  State  of  N.  Y..  address  the  Randell 
Grain  Separator  Co..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  States  of  Penns,  lvania.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey,  address  Randell  Grain  Separator  Co.,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa. 


PAT.  MAY  2G  107*  PAT.  JUNES  107*. 
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Jenks*  Patent  Portable  Sprinkler  and  Fountain,  for  Irri¬ 
gating:  and  Ornamenting  Lawns,  Gardens,  Flower  and  Straw¬ 
berry  Beds.  Vineyards,  Nurseries,  etc.  Tt  is  held  erect  or  at 
any  angle  desired  by  tlie  spindle,  as  well  on  liill-side  or  ter¬ 
race  as  on  level  land.  The  water,  in  passing  the  nozzle,  is 
broken  into  spray,  and  is  ejected  in  a  circle,  in  drops  like  the 
gentlest  rain.  It  can  be  adapted  to  limited  space.  Under 
125  feet  of  pressure,  it  will  cover  a  surface  of  forty  feet  in 
diameter ,  with  great  uniformity.  As  a  Fountain  it  can  be 
used  with  a  variety  of  jets. 

Price,  $5  ;  with  two  extra  pieces,  for  fancy  jets,  $0. 

WALWORTH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Boiarins’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Milis.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  A.  DROWN  &  CO'S 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently- 
recommended. 


I  have  invented  the  best 
Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters  in  America,  for  hand 
or  horse-power.  Can 
sell  you  a  good  machine 
for  $9  to  $10,  and  make  you 
allowance  for  freights.  I 
want  a  responsible  farmer 
in  every  place  to  sell  them. 
Samples  will  he  sent,  not 
to  be  paid  for  till  tried  on 
the  farm,  and  found  satis¬ 
factory.  Circulars  free. 

WARREN  GALE,  Cliieopce  Palls,  Mass. 


WA.  COVERT  A  CO..  Produce 

©  Commission  Merchants,  iso.  112  Warren  St,., 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  BS^Send 
for  our  weekly  JPrices-current  and  Marking  Plate. 


WHITEWATER  WAGON. 

The  sole  Eusteru  agency  of  these  celebrated  wagons  is  witli 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  Street,  NJEW  \  ORIt, 
Where  samples  can  be  seen  at  all  times,  as  well  as  a  full 
assortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  11a- 
claiucs,  Seeds  ami  fertilizers. 


FOR  FARM  USE. 


No  Belts,  Bellows,  or  Cranks,  the  Best  Made. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 


EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  IV.  Y. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  &T  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Wood  and  leather  combined.  Keep  the  feet  dry.  Save 
health.  Save  Money.  Manufactured  by  newly  invented  ma¬ 
chinery.  Samples  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  75c.  to  $1.50 
per- pair.  Active  men  make  money  selling  them.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  circular  to 

AMERICAN  NOVELTY  SHOE  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL 

ARCHITECT. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 

1.000  Working  Drawings, 


S'lans,  Delails,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Twelve 
Dollars,  post-paid. 


STAIR  BUILDER. 


post-paid. 


MONCXTON’S  NATIONAL )  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  po^-paid. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 


Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  :  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals.  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
npon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  -  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  hack  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-third.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00:  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

KOCH’S  PATENT  SELF  BINDER. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00  each. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  expressed  a  wish  fora 
Self  Binder,  that,  t  hey  may  file  the  American  Agriculturist 
as  fast  as  received.  Koch’s  Binder  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  market,  and  our  arrangements  with  the  patentee  are 
such,  that  we  can  supply  it  at,  the  low  rate  named  above. 
It  is  cloth  outside,  and  the  name  of  onr  paper  is  stamped 
on  it  in  gilt.  The  numbers  of  the  paper  can  he  placed  in 
this,  as  fast  as  received,  being  thus  kept  clean,  and  when 
filled  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  bound  book. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Rose-Buds  in  Winter, 

Then  get  the  plants  now,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  good  shape  for  blooming  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  send  by  mail 

Sight  Pot-grown  Roses  for 
One  Dollar, 

our  selection,  all  good  winter-bloomers, 
or  Five  large  plants  for  $1.00  by  Express. 
Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  Winter-blooming 
plants,  as  they  travel  without  injury  in  open  boxes.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  W.  F.  HUSSEY  it  CO.. 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 


DO 

YOU 

WANT 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

For  Sale  bg  E.  P.  ROE,  author  of  '■‘■Play  and  Profit 
in  my  Garden,1  ’  “  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr &c. 
Plants  set  now  will  bear  well  next  June.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  Address  at  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson ,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

FALL  OF  'if 757" 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  IN 
STANDARD  PEARS. 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  firm  of 
“Nicholas,  Hiewson  &  Tooker,”  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
extra  inducements  in  Standard  Pears.  500,000  2  and  3  years 
old.  The  finest  stock  in  the  Country.  Ail  new  and  leading 
varieties.  Personal  inspection  and  correspondence  solicited 
by  the  late  firm  of 

NICHOLAS.  NEWSON  &  TOOKER, 

Geneva,  IV.  Y. 


TREES ! 


FEUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  PEAK.  TREKS  A  SPECIALTY. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Loclcport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  Established  1839. 


For  spring  of  1875  will  be  ready  in  February,  with  a  colored 
plate  ;  Free  to  all  ray  customers,  to  others  price  25  cts. ;  a 
plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free.  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

COE’S  FRUIT  3-ATHERER7 

The  only  practical  implement  to  aid  in  gathering  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.  Adams  Co. 
Hort.  Society  recommend  it  as  “  wor'liv  of  a  trial,  believing 
it  to  be  a  good  thing.”  One-half  the  labor  saved  by  its  use. 
Send  for  circular.  Dealers  furnished  with  models  for  one 
dollar  to  pay  charges.  Address  IRA  &  IRO  COE,  Quincy,  Ill. 

TURNIP  SEER,  Select  Fresh  Crop. 

Standard  sorts,  75  cents  per  pound,  free  by  mail.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Price  List  free. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ills. 

L.  B„  CASE 

offers  an  excellent  stock  of  Ornamental  Foliage 
Plants,  in  fine  condition  for  Summer  and  Fall  use. 

Small  plants  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER  for 

August  and 
September 


We  offer  seeds  of  Calceolasia,  Cinnaria, 
Apple  Geranium,  Primula,  Cyclamen, 
Pansy,  Hollyhock,  Smilax,  &c.,  in  lots  of 
$1.00  or  more  at  a  discount  of  %  from  our 
Catalogue  prices  until  Oct.  1st.  These 
seeds  are  of  our  own  growth,  or  imported 
from  the  choicest  strains  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  Chestertown,  Rent  Co.,  Md. 

FALL  OF  1875® 

Large  and  Splendid  Stock  of  Dwarf  Pears,  2  and  3  years 
old,  not  injured  by  the  late  winter— Standard  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  etc.  A  large  and  complete  assortment  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  Country.  Great  inducements  offered.  By 
the  late  firm  of 

NICHOLAS,  NEWSON  &  TOOKER, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Dutch  Bulbs — Plants  for  Winter 
culture  in  the  Window.  Fernery,  or  Plant  Case.  etc.,  free 
to  all  applicants.  ZW  NOTICE.  .,43  With  every  copy  we 
will  send  gratis. printed  directions  lor  successf  ully  preserving 

Autumn  Leaves  in  their  Rich  Tints, 

by  a  simple,  inexpensive  method,  which  any  one  can  pract  ice. 
Address  BONG  BROS.,  Buffalo,  1 V.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Largest  and  best  stock  ever  offered,  including  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  new  peaches,  such  as  Early  Beatrice,  Earlv  Louise,  Early 
Rivers,  Amsden  .Tune,  Brigg’s  Early  May,  Thurher,  Early 
Alexander,  Tuchahoe.  Nanticnke,  Bilgen’sLnte  October,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  old  popular  sorts.  An  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  in  a  first-class  nurserv. 
Catalogues,  with  descriptions,  testimonials,  and  rotation  in 
ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis.  Prices 
Reduced.  RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern 
and  Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


A  MSWEIVS  JTUiNE  PEA€H— Earliest 

-Cm.  and  Best  very  Early  Peach  in  the  world.  For  Buds, 
Trees  and  History,  address 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Carthage,  Missouri. 

TOMie  ANlSB>E^i  PEACH  Again  proves 

JL  the  earliest,  largest,  and  best,  lied,  treestoue.  Buds 
safely  by  mail  or  express,  per  100,  $1 ;  per  $1,000,  $9.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  L.  C.  AMoDEN,  Carthage,  .Mo. 

4  pple,  E*ear,  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb 

-u*.  Cherry  Seedlings  for  sale.  Also  Quince  Stocks.  2  year 
layers  (strong).  Apple  and  Cherry  Trees,  leading  sorts,  3  yrs. 
from  bud.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansville,  NY. 

T3TTTYC  Amsden  June  Peach,  at  $1.50  per 
x)  U  100;  $10  per  1,000.  by  mail.  Trees  ready 

this  Fall.  Also  a  Large  and  Full  assortment  of  Peach 
Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  &c..  at  Low  Prices.  Address 
CHAS.  BLACK,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


PERUVIAN 

!  GUANO. 

[WARRANTED  I 


I  have  sold  GENUINE  Peruvian 
Guano  at  my  Agricultural  Warehouse 
for  TWENTY  YEARS.  Those 
who  favor  me  with  orders  will  get  a 
genuine  article,  and  at  lowest  market 
price.  Farmers  and  Dealers  supplied. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 
Successor  to  Grilling  &  Co., 

GO  Conrtlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

T70  Front  Street,  New  Yorlt. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS. 

Pure  Hone  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL,  BONE  FLOUR. 

The  large  annual  increase  of  thesalesof  these  Standard 
Fertilizers  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold  make  it  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.J. 

ZW  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 
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THE 

MOLINE  WINDMILL 

For  PUMPING,  GRINDING 
GRAIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1874. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Scott  County,  Iowa,  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
ZW"  Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EDWARDS  &.  PERKINS, 

Moline,  Ill. 

G.  Mabie’s  Patent,  July  1st,  1873. 
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THE  DEERE  GANG. 

First  Premium  Awarded  at  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  Field 
Trials,  1874. 

OFFICE  OF  LANDRETH’S 

SEED  WAREHOUSE,  *41  43  South  Sixth  St. 

( Founded  1784.) 

Philadelphia,  April  19, 1875. 
Messrs.  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  III.: 

Gentlemen The  trial  of  your  Gang  Plow  on  our  planta¬ 
tion  in  Virginia  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  first  day 
we  took  it  out  we  turned  down  almost  five  acres  in  ten 
hours,  using  three  mules.  The  soil  a  sandy  loam  and  the 
plows  runnimr  six  inches  deep.  On  another  occasion  we 
plowed  an  acre  and  a  fraction  in  less  than  two  hours. 

The  Ganc  has  acted  so  well  that  we  have  determined  to 
order  one  for  our  larm  in  this  6tate,  and  may,  if  it  succeeds 
equally  well,  want  a  number. 

Ship  a  Gang  similar  to  the  first. 

I).  LANDliETH  &  SON,  Philadelphia. 

Address  DEERE  &  COMPANY, 

,  Moline  Plow  Work.,  Moline,  Illinois. 


Kenyon  Corn-Husking  Machine. 


(i  eal's4!,s  P«'led  from  the  stalk,  husks  and  silks 

ilpeifectly  clean.  Tins  machine  husks  rapidly,  propelled 
?/A°/Se. ?r  h^d*P°wer.  Machines  supplied  from  Hunting- 
ton  Mapton^^rks,  135  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


S.  R.  KENYON.  ) 
E.  7V.  ROFF.  i 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power, 
and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  awarded 


For  “ Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  16  rods  less 
than  14  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  sVahted, 
excellent  work,  etc.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Nlills,  Wood 
Saws.  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER,  C«M-Rkill.  Schoharie  Co.,  N  Y 

MEDAL  MACHINES'. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


^HEELER  &  MEIaICK  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 
Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  anti  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Ithaca  Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  Straw 
Preserviug  Rye  Threshers,  Por¬ 
table  Steam  -  Engines,  Citler 
and  Wine-Mills  and  Press¬ 
es,  Dog  and  Pony  Powers, 
etc.,  etc.  ~~ 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Circular. 


The  Peerless  Thresher  and:  Cleaner— Clover 
Haller  and  Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers — Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The 
Howland  Feed  Mill — Grain  Fans  and  Corn 
Shelters.  Our  machines  have  received  the  highest  testi¬ 
monials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  j. 

The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press, 

Built  upon  a  New  Principle. 


All  Iron.  Very  Strong. 

Presses  a  round  bale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four  feet® 
Can  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or  water  power. 

Address  W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

G4  &  36  South  Canal  Street,  C1XICA.GQ* 
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The  Philip’s  Spiral 


does  its  work  thoroughly,  picking  the  corn  from  the  stalk 
and  stripping  every  ear  and  nubbing,  large  or  small,  com¬ 
pletely  of  husks  and  silk.  Any  ordinary  two-horse  power  is 
sufficient  to  operate  the  machine,  which  is  capable  of  husk¬ 
ing  60  bushels  per  hour.  This  machine  combines  simplicity, 
strength,  durability,  and  practical  utility,  and  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

For  circulars,  or  further  information,  address 
PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORN  HUSKER  CO., 
Hudson,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THE 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  Ironed 


AND 

Lightest  Running 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

EACm;  WAGON. 


MITCHELL  WAGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  k  TERRITORY 

IN  TIIE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  wairanted. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  VT  IS. 


TORSION 


THE  COMMON  FARM  WAGON 

easily  and  quickly  converted  into  a 

SPRING  WAGON. 


WAGON 

SPRINGS, 

SEAT  SPRINGS, 

AND 

POLE  SPRINGS. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  CONSTRUCTION  REQUIRED. 

All  Sizes,  carrying  loads  from  one-lialf  ton  to  five  tons  as  easily 
as  the  best  Elliptic  Spring. 

They  raise  the  wagon  body  hut  little.  They  are  light,  weighing  but  30  to  60  lbs. 
A  horse  can  draw  25  per  cent  more  load  with  them.  A  wagon  will  wear  as  long 
again  with  them.  Any  person  can  apply  them  in  a  lew  moments.  They  are  sold 
complete  and  at  very  low  prices.  They  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest  test  in 
all  kinds  of  work  for  the  past  six  years  with  entire  success.  They  do  not  wear  out 
or  lose  their  elasticity.  They  are  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

THE  BEST  SEAT  SPRING  EVER  MADE. 

They  are  easy  and  gentle  to  ride  on,  and  cannot  be  broken.  They  can  be  applied 
in  ten  minutes.  No  other  seat  spring  can  compare  with  it  in  utility— durability- 
simplicity — or  neatness. 

We  Guarantee  entire  Satisfaction  in  every  Case. 

What  we  claim  can  be  implicitly  relied  on.  We  have  never  yet  had  a  case  of 
dissatisfaction. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  catalogue,  giving  prices  and  full  information. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

SCHEJiCK  &  SHERIDAN,  Pulton,  N.  Y., 

General  Agents  Erie  (Pa.)  Torsion  Spring  Co., 
or  SCHENCK,  SHERIDAN  &  MOPPATT, 

Cor.  Clinton  and  Congress  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill., 


“CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  s  Coppered'Rings,  50c.  per  1  00  j 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  60c.  per  IOO  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  ifc  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOIl  THEM. 


HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


Still  further  improved.  Continues  the  leading  swivel  plow. 
Eight  years  in  extensive  use.  It  is  the  best  known  and  best 
liked.  Awarded  First  Prize  at  many  trials,  including  the 
Great  Swivel  Plow  Test  Trial,  1870.  Get  it  for  fall  plowing. 
It  will  save  labor,  increase  crops.  Manufactured  only  by 
EVERETT  &  SMALL, 
(Successors  to  F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Co.),  Boston,  Mass. 


Fully 
Warranted. 
Send  for 
Circular. 


EXCELSIOR 

GRAIN 

REGISTER 

Can  be  used 

With  EVERY 

kind  of 
Thresher, 
iderlock 
1  key. 


34  &  36  S  Canal  St., 

Sole  Agents 

AT 

CHICAGO. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  Kind  of 
Stone  for  Hoads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


ADDRESS  FOR  PRICE-LIST 

AND 

Requires  DESCfUd>i#w 
but  two  T,0N~ 

horse  power  ;  and 
hales  either  hay  or 
cotton  without  tramp-  & 
ing  or  stopping. 

Thirty  hales  of  hay 
per  hour.  Twenty 
bales  of  cotton 
per  hour. 


I  P.K.DEDERICK  &CO 

ALSA  NY.  N.V. 

3AL.ES  HAY 

WITHOUT 


-THE'P.K.OEDERICK 
^PERPETUAL  BALING  PRESS 


TTgUFfJS  I,.  COLE.  Produce  Com- 
-H-w  mission  Merchant,  141  Reade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 

lWl?VI?OC  Yt  II  F  IV  Wholesale  Dealers  & 
ill  I  Ik  ft  iv  OL  slvlj  I .  Commission  Merchants 

IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

E0  n  TK T  \T)T\  PRODUCE  commis- 
«  QJ  Ui  VV  -CilhJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  379  Wasliington-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 


CIDER  PRESS. 


This  Press  worked  'hy  hand  or  power,  makes  more  cider 
in  one-halt  the  time,  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  in  use. 

Particulars  concerning  our  unequaled  Presses,  Graters, 
and  other  Cider  Machinery,  also  valuable  information  to 
Cider  Makers,  sent  free. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  JV.  Y.,  or  26  Beckman  St.,  ,n.  Y.  City. 


Cider  Making  Machinery. 

HICKOIi’S  KEYSTONE  CIDER  MIhL,. 

EXCEL.SIOR  CIDER  MILE. 
HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER  MIDI,. 

SCREWS,  PRESSES,  GRINDERS,  Eic. 
Depot  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Mills,  in  New  York  City, 
CO  Courtlamlt.  St, 

Send  for  Circular.  H.  B.  GRIPPING. 


With  the  new  and  improved  hopper,  is  the  best,  most  per¬ 
fect,  and  simplest  mill  made.  The  sales  of  18T4  demonstrated 
that  this  mill  is  the  best  in  use  ;  it  does  not  slice  the  fruit 
and  leave  it  in  hard  lumps,  like  most  mills,  it  thoroughly 
crushes  and  grates  it,  so  that  every  cell  is  broken  and  a  fine 
pomace  produced,  hence  we  get  more  juice  from  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  than  any  other  mill. 

We  manufacture  3  sizes,  and  warrant  every  mill. 

Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  with  cuts. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  00.. 


HIGGANUM,  CT. 

And  for  sale  at  our  Branch  Offices : 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  New  York. 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
W.  E.  HAMPTON,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
FRED  ATWOOD,  Winterport,  Maine. 


SCHENCK’S 

EMPIRE  STATE  PRESS, 

And  Cider,  Apple  and  Grape  Grinder. 

The  Best  Cider  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Press  operated  hy  hand  or  power. 

Price,  complete,  ready  for  use :  Barrels.  Price. 

No.  1 .  .  3  $  80. 

No.  2 . 6  100. 

No.  3 . 10  110. 

No.  4 . 20  200. 

Irons  sold  separately  if  desired. 

Grinders  with  capacity  of  200  bushels  per  hour,  $40.  Hand 
Mill  for  family  use,  with  capacity  of  one  to  ten  bushels,  with 
wooden  grinder,  from  $20  to  $60.  Horse-Radish  Grinders, 
from  $15  to  $20.  Send  for  circulars. 

Address  MARCUS  P.  SCHENCK.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


"Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Best  English  Mai  *. 

Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornament.nl,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

YARNALL  &  TRIMBLE, 
14?  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

OF 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  department, 

comprises  agricultural  chemistry,  and  entomology, 
botany,  free  hand  and  linear  drawing,  geology,  horticul¬ 
ture,  history,  mathemaiics,  modern  languages,  mechanical 
engineering,  natural  philosophy,  political  economy,  practi¬ 
cal  agriculture,  physiology,  rhetoric,  rural  architecture, 
surveying,  use  of  tools  and  machinery,  vegetable  physiolo¬ 
gy,  and  veterinary  science  and  practice.  It  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  aid  of  collections  of  models  and  specimens, 
and  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  practice  iu  the  laboratories 
and  in  the  held.  It  can  be  taken 

FREE  OF  ANY  CHARGES  FOR  TUITION, 
and  ample  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  students  to  pay 
for  their  room  rent  in  tire  University  buildings,  and  to  meet 
a  part  of  their  other  expenses,  by  labor  on  the  farm,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so. 

The  next  entrance  examinations  will  begin  September  13. 
For  Register  giving  full  particulars,  apply  to 
Prof.  G.  C.  CALDWELL, 


Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Brokers, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Real  Estate  purchased,  managed, 
and  sold  on  commission.  Large  pro¬ 
perties  a  specialty.  Money  loaned  on 
Real  Estate.  All  money  transmitted 
through  the  banks. 

CorrespoaicicHce  Solicited. 


“  ECLIPSE  ” 

PORTABLE  ENGINE. 

Awarded  1st 
Premium  Prize 
Medal,  1874,  at 

C  i  n  c  i  niiati 
Exposition* 
State  Pairs, 
Balt  imore. 
It  i  climond* 

isiew,  simple, 
complete,  dur¬ 
able,  economic¬ 
al,  guaranteed. 
The  most  com¬ 
plete  Engine  in 
the  market  for 
Farm  purposes, - 
threshing  grain 
spinning  cotton, 
sawing  lumber, 
mining, running 
printing  press¬ 
es,  mills,  etc. 

For  particulars  send  for  Catalogue  to 

FRICK  Sc  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


BURR  stone  mills. 


Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 
prices. 


EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TOOLS.  *  “nr 

of  all  kinds  for  Farmers,  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  niul  all  classes  of  Media liles.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  tiOODNOW  & 
WIGHTMAN,  23  Cornliill,  Boston,  Mass. 


mME  rOWI-,  Carrier  l*igeonss 

'A  and  Sporting  Dogs,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland.  Winner  of  Gold 
Medals  at  Paris  and  New  Y ork. 


The  FAEQTTHAR  SEPARATOR 


Self- Propel-’ 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  size 
for  i  1 1  us t r a t e d 
terent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


line  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
hands 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dii- 
p  rices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


CARR  &  HOBSON’S 

GANG  FLOW. 

the  most  perfect  machine  of 
the  kind  in  existence. 

Address  CARR  &  HOBSON,  56  Beekman  St.,  Haw  Fcrii 


300,000  PEACH  THREE, 

No.  1,  $60  per  M.j  No.  2,  $40. 

Dealers  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  nursery  product..  Lo  v. 
est  prices,  and  be~t  stock  grown  south  Ohio  River. 

CXDERHILL,  NEWSON  &  C«„ 
Nasliville,  Tcun. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tine  Successful  Cultivation  ol 
the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


The  Lightning  Peach-Parer. 


Tlie  only  practical  Peach-Parer  lit  the  world. 

Gives  universal  satisfaction.  Sold  in  all  large  markets. 
Send  $1.50  for  sample. 


GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  H.,  and  09  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


The  New  Lightning  Apple  Parer. 


This  machine  drops  parings  clear  of  machinery,  does 
Better  work  than  any  other  machine,  does  doulde'  the 
amount  of  any  other  Parer,  loo-ens  the  apple  on  tile  fork  hv 
tlie  neatest  arrangement  ever  yet  invented,  audis  practically 
the  best  parer  offered. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  11.,  and  99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


AND 


SLICER. 


Tlie  simplest 
and  best  known 

Witli  this  mnehin 
and  the  New  Ligh 
ning  Parer,  a  bushel  ( 
Apples  can  he  pri 
pared  for  drying  i 
15  minutes.  Ca 
for  them. 

^  GOODELL 
H.  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers 

Antrim,  N.  H., 
and  99  Chainbei 
St.,  New  Fork. 


Tlie  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  hooks 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

February  8 th,  1875. 

“  Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  tlie 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  tlie  gardeners  of  tlie  United  States.” 

“  December  9 th,  1874. 

“  Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  tlie  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

“ March  23 d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  tlie  gardeners  of  ttiis  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of  ‘ Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  Basil,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 

Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  lo  tke  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  IMUT’IUR  HI7M  MUIISON, 

Author  of  •‘Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  tliis  work,  which  lias  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  tlie  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  tlie  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  Tlie  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  tlie  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  tlie  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  tlie  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  tlie  author's  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  lias  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  tlie  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter, 

Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wurdian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass  ;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETA  BILE  MANUAL., 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  FKOFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

mOTIOAI  HOllTIOtlTtr.IST, 

Tn  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  alt  hough  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening — the  kitclien-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  tlie  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successlul  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 


the  Garden. 
II.  Hot-beds. 

III.  Artichoke. 

IV.  Beans. 

V.  Cabbages. 

VI.  Egg-Plants. 

VII.  Lettuce. 


IX.  Onions. 

X.  Parsley. 

XI.  Radishes. 

XII.  Salsify. 

XIII.  Toma'toes. 

XIV.  Forcing 
Houses. 


Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  $1.50 
Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGR  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Standard  ArcMtectjziral  Books 

FOR  CARPENTERS  A2ND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Archi¬ 
tecture  ;  or,  Homes  for  Every  One. 
- — With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Cost ;  with  Working  Scale,  Draw¬ 
ings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be  built 
direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and 
economical  homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six 
Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban 
Houses. — Illustrated  with  about  150  en¬ 
gravings.  Hints  and  Suggestions  as  to  the 
General  Principles  of  House-building,  Style, 
Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 
— Is  a  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and 
Hand-Railing.  Fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  in  two  colors, 
with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  $6.00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and 
Joiner. — A  complete  work,  covering  the 
whole  science  of  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 
Royal  Quarto.  Postpaid,  $6.00. 


"Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban, and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
ofFrench  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses. — 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
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'Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes. -150 

Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.— 
How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables, 
and  Out-Buildings  of  all  kinds.  126  De¬ 
signs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country 
Houses,  or  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes, 
comprising  eighty-four  pages  of  designs. 
The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  in  these 
designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an 
amount  of  space  and  comfort  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money, 
without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


Eveleth’s  School- house  Architecture. 
— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 
Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  ! 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p.  291. 

Self-Opening  Gate.— “M.  M.,’’  Chat¬ 
tahoochee,  Fla.  We  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer 
of  any  automatic  gate,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  such  gate 
that  is  of  practical  use ;  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them, 
in  working  order  being  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the 
owners.  A  really  serviceable  gate  of  this  kind  would  be 
very  desirable. 

Cahoon’s  Kroadcast  Sower. — “  S.  H. 

J.,”  Colfax  Co.,  New  Mexico.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  representations  made  by  the  engravings  of 
the  Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Sower,  as  to  the  vigorous  and 
effective  scattering  of  the  seed,  hut  we  do  know  it  to  he 
a  good  machine  for  sowing  seed  broadcast,  and  that  it 
does  its  work  better  and  more  quickly  than  hand  sowing. 

To  Remove  Mildew. — “Mrs.  A.  6.," 

Louisville,  Ky.  Chloride  of  lime  water  will  remove  mil¬ 
dew  from  cotton  cloth  or  linen.  A  large  teaspoonful  of 
the  fresh  chloride  is  stirred  into  a  quart  of  water  and 
strained.  The  cloth  is  dipped  in  the  solution,  and  laid 
in  the  sunlight  for  a  few  minutes ;  if  this  is  not  effective, 
the  dipping  should  be  repeated.  This  will  not  injure  the 
cloth,  if  sufficiently  weak,  and  the  cloth  is  well  rinsed 
in  clear  water,  as  soon  as  the  spots  are  discharged. 

Cement  or  Finnic  Floors. — “  C.  H. 

C.,  Owatonna,  Minn.  The  relative  cost  of  cement  aud 
plank  floors  are  as  follows.  One  barrel  of  cement,  three 
barrels  of  sand,  and  seven  barrels  of  coarse  gravel  or 
broken  stone  will  lay  25  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  or  75 
square  feet  of  stable  floor,  four  inches  thick.  At  $4  per 
bbl.  for  the  cement,  the  cost  of  cement  alone  would  be 
$52  for  a  floor  of  about  1000  square  feet,  or  for  a  stable  of 
40x25  feet.  If  plank  can  be  procured  for  $16  a  thousand 
feet,  b.  m.,  the  same  floor  will  cost  for  this  material  only 
$32.  The  labor  of  laying  a  cement  floor  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  laying  a  plank  floor,  and  if  it  is  not 
skillfully  done,  it  will  not  last  so  long.  You  will  doubt¬ 
less  choose  the  plank  floor. 

Plymouth  Rode*.—  “Enquirer,”  Detroit, 
Mich.  Some  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks  have  the  legs 
slightly  feathered  ;  this  is  not  a  sign  of  impurity  of 
blood,  but  whether  it  is  a  disqualification  for  exhibition 
or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  To  breed  out  the  leg  feath¬ 
ers  is  probably  a  judicious  course,  so  as  to  produce  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  various  strains.  Chicks  may  be  permanent¬ 
ly  marked  by  clipping  off  any  one  of  the  toe  claws. 

Ilcgrims  in  Poultry. — “H.  D.  W.,” 

Baltimore.  When  fowls  are  over-fed  and  have  but  little 
exercise,  they  sometimes  become  dull,  sleepy,  and 
stupid,  staggering  or  moping  about,  or  standing  or  sitting 
lazily  with  closed  eyes.  Water  frequently  drops  from 
the  mouth  when  thus  affected.  Tiie  cause  is  probably 
indigestion  and  inaction  of  the  liver.  The  usual  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  give  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  daily,  reduce 
the  food,  turn  the  fowls  out  and  let  them  scratch,  giving 
them  morning  and  evening  a  few  pills  of  bread  and 
i  castile  soap,  with  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper  in  each. 

Home>IHa(le  Horse-Power. — “  A.  J. 

W.,”  Apsley,  Out.  Asubstatial  horse-power  would  need 
much  iron  work,  the  castings  of  which  would  cost  more 
to  make  than  the  ready  made  machine  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for.  It  would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  buy  a 
good  railroad  horse-power  than  to  attempt  to  make  onea 

Cattle  at  the  International. — The 

Centennial  Commission  proposes  to  adopt  a  scale  to  regu¬ 
late  the  respective  numbers  of  each  breed  of  neat  or  horned 
cattle  to  be  entered  for  competition.  It  is  assumed  that 
seven  hundred  (700)  head  will  cover  all  desirable  entries  ; 
and  upon  that  basis  will  be  calculated  the  number  of 
stalls  which  will  be  apportioned  each  breed.  The  scale 
divides  the  aggregate  number  into  ten  parts,  and  of  these, 
four-tenths  (4/io)  are  assigned  to  Short-horns,  two-tenthe 
(Vio)  to  Chaunel  Islands,  one-tenth  (’/io)  to  Devons, 
one-tenth  (Vio)  to  Holsteins,  one-tenth  (*/io>  to  Ayr- 
shires,  and  one-tenth  (Via)  to  animals  of  other  pure 
breeds.  The  exhibition  in  each  breed  will  comprehend 
animals  of  various  ages,  as  well  as  of  both  sexes.  DraA 
and  fat  cattle  will  he  admitted  irrespective  of  breed.  The 
exhibition  of  horned  cattle  will  open  September  20th, 
1876,  and  continue  fifteen  days.  It  is  desirable  that  all 
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persons  who  contemplate  exhibiting,  will  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  stalls  without  delay,  ancl  if  necessary  at  a  later 
■day,  such  applications  can  be  amended.  Inquiries  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 


Pasturing  Pros.— “  G.  C.,”  Ya.,  asks:  “Do  you  give 
your  pigs  the  run  of  a  pasture,  or  do  you  keep  them  pen¬ 
ned  all  the  time  ?  I  give  my  breeding  stock  as  much 
■exercise  as  possible,  winter  and  summer.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  all  the  breeding  stock  over  nine  months  or  a  year 
old,  have  nothing  but  pasture  water.  In  warm 
weather  they  remain  in  the  field  night  day.  I  kept 
forty  breeding  sows  last  summer  and  i  summer  before 
in  an  old  pasture  which  has  not  been  plowed  for  eight 
years.  There  is  a  little  white  clover  in  it,  but  the  pas¬ 
ture  consists  principally  of  the  common  grasses.  There 
are  a  few  acres  of  woodland  attached  to  it,  and  a  living 
spring  of  water.  These  sows  had  nothing  but  this  pas¬ 
ture  for  four  or  five  months.  If  any  of  the  sows  get  very 
thin  from  suckling,  or  from  any  other  cause,  we  let  them 
run  with  the  younger  pigs.  These  are  in  a  better  pas¬ 
ture,  and  fed  twice  a  day  besides. 

“Do  You  Ring  the  Pigs? ’’—Yes.  But  if  I  had 
pasture  that  I  was  going  to  plow,  I  would  let  them  root 
all  they  wished,  and  have  a  good  time  generally. 

Oats  and  Peas.— “  When  labor  is  scarce  and  land 
cheap,  would  it  not  be  a  good  n,’’  asks  G.  0.,  “  to  sow 
oats  and  peas  together  in  May,  and  turn  the  hogs  in  when 
ripe  ”?—  I  think  not.  I  cut  this  crop  with  a  Johnston 
reaper,  and  the  straw  alone,  ii  it  is  a  luxuriant  crop,  well 
cured,  is  worth  two  or  three  times  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  thrashing. 

Diehl  Wheat.  “  N.  P.  T.”  sowed  half  a  bushel  of 
Diehl  wheat  on  64  rods  of  land  in  the  fall  of  1873.  “  I 
got,”  he  says,  “  13  bush',  and  37J  lbs.  of  splendid 
wheat.”— This  34  bushels  per  acre.  He  sowed  six 
acres  of  it  this  fall.  In  this  section  many  of  our  farmers 
have  abandoned  the  Diehl  and  gone  into  Clawson.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  Clawson  is 
a  hardier  variety,  tL—  will  yield  better  under  ordinary 
treatment  than  the  Diehl.  But  I  still  hold  on  to  the 
Diehl,  thinking  it  of  better  quality. 

Sowing  Timothy  with  Millet.— “E.  A.  W.,”  Or- 
land.  Ind.,  writes :  “  Do  you  think  it  will  do  to  sow  tim¬ 
othy  seed  in  the  spring  with  millet.  My  clover  froze 
out  and  the  land  has  been  cropped  enough— too  much — 
and  I  thought  to  sow  millet  and  seed  with  timothy,  pas¬ 
turing  the  millet.” — I  have  had  no  experience  on  this 
point.  I  should  think  the  pasturing  would  injure  the 
young  timothy.  If  the  land  is  a  strong  loam,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  try  summer-fallowing  it  and  seeding  it 
•down  heavily  with  timothy,  say  half  a  bushel  per  acre, 
in  August  or  September.  If  you  get  the  land  in  fine 
tilth,  you  will  be  likely  to  secures  good  catch  and  obtain 
a  large  crop  of  hay  the  next  season,  and  a  fair  meadow 
or  pasture  for  years  to  come.  If  the  land  was  sandy  and 
clean,  I  would  sow  timothy  and  clover  alone  this  spring, 
and  as  early  as  the  land  could  be  got  in  fair  mellow  con¬ 
dition.  Sow  a  peck  of  timothy  and  a  peck  of  red  clover 
and  two  lbs.  of  white  clover  per  acre.  Go  over  the  land 
two  or  three  times  with  a  fine  harrow  before  sowing  the 
seed.  Then  sow  the  seed,  harrow  lightly  and  roll.  Ev¬ 
erything  will  depend  on  getting  the  land  in  good  order. 

Mangel  Wurzel  at  the  South.— “  T.  K.,”  Winona, 
Miss.,  writes :  1.  “  Do  you  think  mangel  wurzel  will  suc¬ 
ceed  here  in  the  south  ?  ” — I  should  think  you  could 
grow  a  large  crop,  but  probably  not  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  advantage  of  raising  mangels  in  the  south  can¬ 
not  be  so  great  as  here,  where  they  are  specially  valuable 
in  spring  before  grass  starts.  2.  “  Give  me  your  method 
of  planting,  cultivating,  and  saving  the  crop.”— Plow  in 
the  fall,  manure  heavily  in  winter  or  spring  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  Harrow  it  repeatedly,  so  as  to  mix  the 
manure  with  the  soil.  Plow  the  manure  under.  Harrow. 
In  a  week  or  two,  if  there  is  time,  plow  again,  harrow, 
and  roll.  Drill  in  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  6  or  8  lbs.  per 
acre,  in  rows  2J  feet  apart.  Thin  the  plants  to  12  or  15 
Inches  in  the  row.  Cultivate  between  the  rows  with  a 
hand  hoe,  repeatedly.  Go  over  the  crop  again  with  the 
hoe.  Leave  only  one  plant  in  a  place  and  keep  out  all 
weeds.  I  sow  in  May,  and  harvest  in  October.  Pit  in 
the  field,  or  put  the  roots  in  a  cellar.  You  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  need  to  sow  before  July,  and  harvest  just  before 
severe  frost.  3.  “  Which  root  do  you  think  preferable 
for  cows  when  milk  is  the  object  ? ’’—Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cost  of  raising  the  amount  of  produce,  and 
the  care  of  keeping,  I  think  there  is  no  root  equal  to  the 
mangel  wurzel— certainly  none  superior.  4.  “  What 
would  be  a  fair  yield  per  acre  on  land  that  will  produce 
-40  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  ?  ” — They  never  ought 
to  be  sown  on  land  which  is  not  rich  enough  to  produce 
75  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  I  think  land  that  is 


rich  enough  to  grow  75  bushels  of  shelleu  cora>  ought  to 
produce  750  bushels  of  mangels  per  acre. 

A  Good  Corn  Crop. — F.  K.  Adams,  Wau^es*ia 
Neb.,  writes  me  that  his  corn  last  year  yielued 
bushels  per  acre  on  20  acres,  <fcul  all  hard.  I  su^Pose 
this  means  shelled  corn  or  its  equivalent.  If  so,  it  is  a 
grand  crop.  Mr.  A.  cultivates  his  corn  very  thoroughly- 
doing  it  with  a  two-horse  “Black  Hawk”  Cultivator, 
made  at  Rock  Island,  Ill.  He  recommends  me  to  get  one. 

Canada  Barley.—"  J.  A.  C.”  asks  why  Canada  barley 
commands  a  higher  price  than  N.  Y.  State  barley.  Be¬ 
cause  Canada  farmers  take  more  pains  with  the  crop,  and 
have  secured  a  good  reputation  for  their  barley.  We  can 
raise  just  as  good  barley  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niagara 
or  St.  Lawrence  river  as  on  the  west  side.  There  is  little 
or  no  difference  in  soil  or  climate.  We  can  raise  good 
barley  if  we  make  our  land  clean,  mellow,  dry,  and  rich. 
It  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  good  crop  on  poor,  half-worked, 
weedy,  wet  land.  It  requires  the  best  of  soil  and  culture. 

now  to  Use  a  Roller.— If  it  is  a  plank  roller,  saturate 
the  planks  with  petroleum.  It  will  not  only  preserve  it, 
but  the  damp  earth  will  not  stick  to  it.  Put  a  seat  on  to 
the  roller,  and  let  the  boy  ride.  Let  him  go  around  the 
field,  and  keep  going  around,  working  towards  the  cen¬ 
ter.  He  will  not  only  do  more  work,  but  do  it  better, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  scraping  up  the  soil,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  you  turn  short  at  the  ends. 
Keep  the  axles  of  the  roller  well  oiled. 

Randall’s  Grain  Separator,  made  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
touches  me  on  a  weak  spot.  I  have  been  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  “  weeds  on  the  brain.”  And  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  accusation.  Weeds  run  away  with  half  our  profits. 
We  are  improving  in  our  treatment  of  weeds,  but  we  are 
still  very  remiss  in  one  particular.  We  do  not  always 
sow  clean  seed.  We  summer-fallow  a  piece  of  land  for 
wheat,  and  take  pains  to  get  every  weed  seed  to  germi¬ 
nate,  and  then  kill  the  young  weed  plants.  But  we  are 
not  always  able  to  get  clean  seed  to  sow  upon  it.  On 
our  own  farm  we  often  run  our  seed  three  or  four  times 
through  a  fanning  mill,  in  hopes  of  blowing  out  every 
foul  seed,  and  all  of  the  lightest  grain.  But  from  a 
slight  examination  of  Randall’s  Separator,  we  deem  that 
with  this  machine  the  work  can  not  only  be  done  with 
far  less  time  and  labor,  but  we  may  be  sure  of  getting 
nothing  but  the  heaviest  and  best  matured  kernels  for 
seed,  with  not  a  single  weed  seed  in  the  sample.  After 
harvest  we  shall  probably  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
testing  this  machine,  but  in  the  meantime  we  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  satisfied  of  its  good  merits,  to  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Buying  a  Farm.— “F.  H.,”  of  Mass.,  writes:  “If  you 
were  to  purchase  a  farm  again,  where  would  you  advise 
a  person  to  go  to  buy,  and  how  old  had  he  ought  to  be 
before  buying,  and  how  many  acres  would  you  buy?”— 
This  is  somewhat  mixed,  but  the  meaning  is  clear.  If  I 
had  to  buy  a  farm  again,  I  should  certainly  buy  it  in  the 
United  States — but  what  part  of  it  would  depend  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  should  probably  buy  in  the  neighborhood 
Where  I  happened  to  be.  I  have  very  little  respect  for 
people  who  are  always  longing  to  be  anywhere,  except 
where  their  lot  and  work  is  cast.  I  would  advise  “F.  n.” 
to  buy  a  farm  in  Massachusetts.  If  he  was  in  Iowa,  I 
would  advise  him  to  buy  one  in  Iowa.  If  he  was  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  I  think  he  would  be  wise  to  stay  there.  In  regard 
to  age,  much  depends  on  experience.  I  was  born  on  a 
farm,  and  my  father  taught  me  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm- 
work,  as  soon  as  I  was  able.  I  think  I  could  plow  as 
well  as  I  can  now,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  At  six¬ 
teen  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  farm.  At  twenty-two  I  was  left  alone. 
Twenty-five  years  later  I  could  see  where  I  had  made  a 
great  many  mistakes,  and  could  feel  the  force  of  a  re¬ 
mark  once  made  to  me  by  an  old  friend.  “  The  truth  is,” 
said  he,  “a  man  wants  to  live  one  life,  before  he  knows 
how  to  live.” — If  “  F.  H.”  is  a  farmer’s  son,  and  thinks 
he  knows  how  to  manage  a  farm,  and  has  the  money  to 
buy  one,  let  him  purchase  in  the  neighborhood,  and  go  to 
work  with  a  good  heart.  “How  many  acres  ”  he  had  better 
buy,  will  depend  on  his  capital.  I  would  not  lock  it  all 
up  in  land.  Leave  enough  to  work  it  and  stock  it  proper¬ 
ly.  Recollect  that  we  do  not  make  our  money  from  land , 
but  from  the  labor,  skill,  and  money  we  put  into  it. 
Land  gives  us  a  chance  or  opportunity  to  work  ;  and  we 
get  our  money  from  the  work.  As  to  whether  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  spend  the  work  on  5,  50,  or  500  acres,  depends  on 
circumstances.  If  your  farm  is  small,  you  must  grow 
crops  which  require  much  labor  and  manure  per  acre. 

Breeding  Long-wool  Sheep.—"  R.  S.  T-.,”  who  says 
he  has  never  kept  sheep,  asks  me  several  questions  about 
long- wool  sheep  and  their  grades.  Iam  not  sure  but  he  is 
quite  as  likely  to  succeed  with  them,  as  a  fanner  who  has 
hitherto  kept  only  Merinos.  I  have  known  many  farmers 
who  used  to  keep  a  flock  of  common  Merinos,  and  let 
them  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  could,  fail  entirely 
when  they  undertook  to  raise  the  long-wool  mutton 
breeds.  They  made  nothing  by  keeping  Merinos,  and 


they  made  still  less  by  keeping  long-wools.  But  to  the 
questions.— 1st.  At  what  age  should  they  be  allowed  to 
•  breed  ?  ” — As  a  rule,  not  until  they  are  two  years  old.  I 
have  bred  them  at  one  year  old  with  good  success.  For 
instance,  a  ewe-lamb  that  is  born  in  February  might  be 
allowed  to  take  the  ram  the  following  December. — 2nd. 
“  How  old  should  the  ewes  be  kept  as  breeders  ?  ” — In  an 
ordinary  flock  I  should  not  keep  them  after  they  were 
j^uror  five  years  old.  It  is  better  to  sell  them  to  the 
butcner  wllen  fYi  and  breed  from  young  ones.  In  rais¬ 
ing  chowe’  Pure'bl'e<l  sheep,  breeders  often  keep  good 
ewes  as  long  astlley  wil1  breed-  1  illve  a  Mapleshade 
Cotswold  ewe,  “  No  70”  8  years  old- that  had  three  Sood 
lambs  this  spring,  all  now  livinS  and  doinS  wel1-  she  is 
still  in  vigorous  health,  and  ^ighed  at  shearing  time 
this  spring  178  lbs.,  and  sheared  10^  "'”0  '  ,  3rd‘ 

“  Would  you  have  the  lambs  come  early  „ le  0  ^ec_ 
is  not  to  raise  lambs  for  the  butcher  ?  ” — If  you  have 
plenty  of  roots  for  the  ewes,  or  can  “  slop  ”  them  with 
bran  or  malt-combs,  and  have  dry,  comfortable  quarters, 
I  should  decidedly  prefer  to  have  the  lambs  come  early, 
say  February  and  March.  You  have  then  plenty  of  time 
to  attend  to  them,  and  the  fresh  May  and  June  pasture 
will  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  and  push  forward  the  lambs. 

Sawdust  for  Manure. — “  G.  W.  C.,”  Illinois,  asks 
if  it  “  will  pay  to  haul  rotted  sawdust  five  miles  for  ma¬ 
nure  f” — I  should  think  not  on  your  rich  prairie  soils. 
You  can  get  or  make  manure  cheaper. 

Nutriment  in  Pumpkins.— “  J.  C.  C.,”  Huntington, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  several  times  fattened  pigs  on 
sweet  pumpkins  and  corn.  I  threw  out  pumpkins  and 
corn  together.  The  pigs  would  eat  all  the  corn  they 
wanted,  and  would  then  eat  twice  the  amount  in  bulk  of 
pumpkins.  They  grew  and  fattened  much  better  than 
when  I  fed  corn  alone.  Now,  do  you  suppose  there  is 
much  nutriment  in  the  pumpkins,  or  was  the  good  effect 
due  to  the  pumpkins  keeping  the  stomach  and  intestines 
properly  filled?” — Anything  which  will  enable  a  good 
pig  to  eat  and  digest  more  food  will  induce  a  more  rapid 
growth.  In  100  lbs.  of  pumpkins  there  is  82*4  lbs.  of 
water.  Green  clover  contains  75  per  cent  of  water.  If 
you  were  feeding  25  large  hogs,  and  they  ate  200  lbs.  of 
corn-meal  a  day ;  and  if  you  should  mix  water  with  it 
until  it  was  as  “  sloppy  ”  as  green  clover,  you  would  have 
to  make  a  mixture  of  200  lbs.  of  corn-meal  and  600  lbs.  of 
water.  Now  if,  instead  of  giving  water,  you  give  pump¬ 
kins,  to  get  the  same  amount  of  food  and  water,  you 
would  have  to  give  700  lbs.  of  pumpkins  and  14714  lbs.  of 
corn-meal.-  It  must  not  surprise  any  one,  therefore,  to 
see  a  lot  of  pigs,  which  had  just  had  all  the  corn  they 
would  eat,  make  away  with  a  good  sized  pumpkin  each 
after  every  meal.  The  pumpkins  furnish  water  and  afford 
a  little  easily  digested  food.  And  when  the  pigs  have  all 
the  corn  they  will  eat,  and  all  the  pumpkins  they  will  eat 
afterwards,  I  can  easily  see  why  they  should  grow  and 
fatten  faster  than  on  corn  and  water  alone. 

“  How  OFTEN  SHOULD  PlGS  BE  FED  ?  ’’—Young  pigs 
could  be  fed  five  or  six  times  a  day  to  advantage—  say  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning ;  then  as  soon  as  you  have  done 
milking.  As  soon  as  y»u  come  home  at  noon  feed  again, 
and  again  before  going  to  the  lot  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
again  when  you  come  home  to  tea,  and  finally  the  last 
thing  at  night.  The  pen  of  five  pigs  under  six  months 
that  I  showed  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  year  were  fed 
in  this  way.  They  were  fed  little  at  a  time  and  often. 
They  had  a  little  corn-meal  and  fine  middlings  mixed 
with,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  several  hours  in,  milk  and 
slops  from  the  house.  The  food  was  not  cooked.  The 
pigs  were  always  ready  to  eat — never  quite  satisfied  and 
never  really  hungry.  They  would  always  come  running 
to  the  trough  and  eat  up  clean  all  that  was  given  them. 

Salt  as  Manure.— A  Pennsylvania  farmer  wants  to 
know  if  it  will  pay  him  to  use  salt  at  $1  50  to  $2.00  per 
barrel  for  manure,  and  how  he  had  better  use  it. — I  have 
not  much  faith  in  salt,  and  yet  it  sometimes  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect.  Tor  wheat  sow  a  barrel  per  acre  broadcast, 
and  harrow  it  in  thoroughly  before  drilling  in  the  seed. 
Never  drill  in  the  salt  with  the  seed.  Several  of  my 
neighbors  killed  their  seed  corn  this  year  by  putting  re¬ 
fuse  Syracuse  salt  in  the  drills  or  hills. 

Stone  Underdrains. — “  Q.  W.  W.,”  Bedford  Co.,  Pa., 
has  plenty  of  stones  on  his  farm,  but  cannot  get  tiles. — 
Use  the  stones  for  drains.  Put  stones  on  each  side  of  the 
drain,  and  cover  with  a  flat  stone.  If  well  laid,  they  will 
work  well  and  last  for  many  years.  You  cannot  make  a 
good  main  drain  by  throwing  in  stones  or  gravel  promis¬ 
cuously.  With  me  an  underdrain  of  this  kind  has  never 
worked  satisfactorily. 

Crossing  Cotswolds  with  South  Downs. — A  gentle¬ 
man  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  pure  bred  South  Down  ram, 
and  he  proposes  to  buy  some  pure  bred  Cotswold  ewes 
to  breed  to  him.— My  advice  is  “  don’t.”— Better  get  good 
common  grade  ewes,  that  will  not  cost  one-tenth  what  a 
pure  bred  Cotswold  ought  to  be  worth.  Breed  these 
to  your  pure  bred  South  Down,  and  you  will  have  nearly 
as  good  lambs  as  if  you  crossed  him  with  pure  bred  Cots- 
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wolds.  Do  not  buy  Duchess  Short-horn  cows  at  $5,000 
to  $40,000  each  to  cross  with  a  Devon  hull.  You  will 
not  get  money  enough  from  the  milk,  or  calves,  or  beef, 
to  make  the  operation  profitable. 


(jar^et  or  Inflammation  of  the 

Udder.— “  C.  E.  G.,”  Pendleton,  lnd.  When  the  ud¬ 
der  and  teats  of  a  cow,  that  has  recently  dropped  a  calf, 
are  swollen,  feverish,  and  lumpy  in  places,  she  has  what 
it  called  the  garget.  The  whole  mass  of  the  udder  is  af¬ 
fected  more  or  less,  and  some  of  the  milk  channels  be¬ 
come  filled  with  coagulated  milk,  and  sometimes  pus. 
The  inflammation  should  be  reduced  by  cold  water  ap¬ 
plications,  and  a  dose  of  one  pound  of  epsom  salts,  re¬ 
peated  in  two  days,  if  necessary.  The  milk  should  he 
drawn  frequently,  and  if  the  teats  are  too  tender  to  be 
handled,  a  milk-tube  should  be  used.  If  the  swollen  and 
hard  condition  of  the  udder  continues,  it  may  be  rubbed 
with  iodine  ointment  twice  a  day,  a  good  deal  of  gentle 
friction  and  pressing  of  the  udder  being  used. 

Death  of  Lexington. — This  noted  horse, 
the  sire  of  a  greater  number  of  valuable  horses  than  any 
other  stallion  in  this  country,  is  dead.  He  died  at  Wood- 
burn  Farm,  Ky.,  at  the  age  of  more  than  25  years.  He 
was  foaled  in  1850,  made  and  won  his  first  race  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  in  1853,  and  out  of  the  seven  starts  which  he 
made  in  his  racing  career,  he  was  beaten  but  once.  Since 
1855  he  has  been  reserved  for  the  stud,  first  standing  at 
the  farm  of  W.  F.  Harper  for  two  seasons,  when  he  was 
sold  by  his  owner,  Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  to  R.  A.  Alexander, 
of  Woodburn,  for  $15,000.  He  has  stood  at  Woodburn 
since  that  time.  Amongst  his  most  noted  progeny  are 
Kentucky,  Asteroid,  Idlewild,  Norfolk,  Leatherlungs, 
Thunder,  Areola,  Harry  of  the  West,  Daniel  Boone,  Jack 
Malone,  Harry  Bassett,  Tom  Bowling,  Preakness,  Joe 
Daniels,  and  Wanderer.  No  other  horse  in  the  world  has 
left  such  a  valuable  offspring  behind  him,  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  in  his  later  years  he  sired  the  best 
of  his  sons.  For  some  years  he  has  been  blind,  but  has 
rarely  transmitted  this  defect  to  his  colts. 

Berkshire  Swine  Association. — 

The  American  Berkshire  Swine  Association  has  issued  a 
circular,  in  which  it  is  announced  that  pedigrees  for  en¬ 
try  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Record  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  that  the 
volume  is  expected  to  be  issued  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  premium  of  $100  is  also  offered  for  the  best  ap¬ 
proved  essay  upon  the  History,  Breeding,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Berkshire  Swine;  competing  essays  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by  September  1st,  1875. 
The  awarding  committee  are  Prof.  J.  K.  Klippart,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  John  P.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Luther 
Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  address  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  association  is  A.  M.  Garland,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Protrusion  of  the  Rectum  in 
Fowls. — “  E.  R.  H.”  This  is  caused  by  using  too 
stimulating  food,  which  relaxes  the  muscles,  so  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  ejected  along  with  the  egg, 
»s  it  passes  through  it  from  the  ovidnet.  As  hens  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  trouble  are  generally  fat,  it  is  best  to  pro¬ 
mote  them  to  the  kitchen.  We  have  found  it  always  to 
return,  notwithstanding  all  our  treatment,  which  has 
consisted  of  injecting  solutions  of  opium,  using  astrin¬ 
gent  washes,  and  giving  one  drop  of  tincture  of  aconite 
in  a  bread  pill,  each  day  for  a  week. 

Value  of  a  Cord  of  Ruck. — “E.  H. 

M.”  The  value  of  a  cord  of  muck  is  as  undefinable  as 
the  value  of  a  horse.  It  depends  upon  its  quality. 
Some  muck  is  wholly  vegetable  matter,  and  some  has 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  sand  in  it.  The  vegetable  matter, 
when  fresh,  contains  70  to  80  per  cent  of  water,  and 
when  dry  is  of  course  increased  in  value.  A  cord  of 
freshly  dug  muck,  consisting  wholly  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  well  decomposed,  and  that  leaves  only  2  to  3  per  cent 
of  ash  when  burned,  may  be  worth  a  dollar  a  cord. 
When  dug  a  year,  it  may  be  worth  twice  or  thrice  that 
anm.  Generally  we  should  estimate  it  at  one-fourth  the 
value  of  fresh  stable  manure. 

Gnaranty  of  Ejggs.-“R.  J.  iv.”  As 
we  understand  it,  a  poultry  dealer  who  sells  eggs  and 
“  guarantees  ”  them,  engages  that  they  shall  be  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  pure  bred  fowls,  fresh,  in  good  condition,  and 
properly  fertilized  ;  and  all  this  he  can  by  taking  proper 
care  to  assure  himself  of.  More  than  this  no  one  can  do, 
and  if  he  does  less,  he  is  not  an  honest  dealer.  Occasion¬ 
ally  with  the  best  care,  there  may  be  eggs  that  will  not 
hatch,  and  some  loss  in  this  respect  must  be  expected. 

A  Case  of  Injudicious  reeding1. — 

<lN.  F.  M.,”  Glenwood,  Va.  “Ahorse  ten  years  old,  ap- 
parently  in  robust  health,  was  fed  upon  corn-meal  mixed 
with  water,  without  hay  or  other  fodder,  for  three  days 
in  warm  weather,  being  worked  during  the  time  at  heavy 


hauling.  The  third  day,  while  still  at  work,  the  horse 
sickened  and  died  in  half  an  hour.  What  was  the  cause  of 
death  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  satis¬ 
factorily,  without  knowing  the  previous  condition  of  the 
horse’s  health,  or  making  an  examination.  The  feeding 
was  decidedly  wrong  and  dangerous,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  led  to  trouble  sooner  or  later.  It  is  probable 
that  death  was  caused  by  the  injudicious  feeding;  such 
improper  feeding  being  sufficient  to  produce  disease  and 
death  under  the  circumstances. 

Sheep  for  Kansas.-'1  G.  E.  W.,”  Marion 
Co.,  Kansas.  The  most  profitable  kind  of  sheep  for  your 
locality,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  common  native  ewes, 
which  can  be  purchased  for  $2.50  a  head,  and  to  cross 
them  with  pure  Merino  rams.  These  would  give  in  three 
years  a  three-quarter  bred  wool,  which  is  in  demand  at 
every  woolen  factory  in  the  country.  Long  wool  sheep 
and  their  grades  are  not  suitable  where  small  flocks  are 
kept,  and  where  mutton  is  not  the  main  object.  This 
class  of  wool  can  not  be  used  in  ordinary  mills?  but'  only 
for  fabrics  of  combed  and  not  carded  wool,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  sell  the  wool  for  a  fair  price,  unless  in  quanti¬ 
ties  large  enough  to  ship  to  eastern  markets. 

Government  Land. — “  W.  E.  S.,”  New 
York,  For  information  about  United  States  land  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wild  Garlic. — “C.  J.,”  Rockbridge  Co., 
Va.  There  is  no  surer  method  of  destroying  wild  onion 
or  garlic  than  summer-fallowing.  This  plant  is  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  as  the  ground  is  repeatedly  plowed 
or  harrowed,  the  roots,  which  are  brought  to  the  surface, 
should  be  gathered  and  burned.  One  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  the  spread  of  this  weed  is  the  sowing  of 
wheat  which  is  mixed  with  it;  another  is  using  screen¬ 
ings  from  grist-mills  or  fanning-mills  for  poultry  feed. 
If  clean  seed  only  be  sown,  and  all  the  screenings  be 
ground  before  they  are  used,  there  would  be  much  less 
garlic  grown.  It  is  useless  to  kill  it  by  summer-fallows, 
if  the  ground  is  re-sown  with  foul  seed,  or  through  the 
use  of  foul  manure. 

A  Breacliy  Colt. — “J.  E.  N.,”  Pike  Co., 
Pa.  To  prevent  a  breacliy  colt  from  jumping  over  fences, 
it  should  be  made  to  wear  a  “yoke.”  This  consists 
of  a  bent  hickory  stick,  something  like  an  oxbow,  which 
is  put  around  the  neck  ;  to  the  boitom  of  this  is  affixed 
a  short  piece  of  scantling,  in  which  a  stout  pin  one  foot 
long  is  inserted.  The  pin  projects  forwards,  and  when 
the  colt  attempts  to  jump,  the  pin  catches  in  ti  e  rails  of 
the  fence,  and  holds  him  down. 

To  Destroy  Rusk-R:tts. — “L.  L.,” 

Boston.  Musk-rats  are  very  fond  of  apples.  If  apples 
are  cut  in  slices  and  scored  with  a  pen-knife,  and  arsenic 
rubbed  into  the  score  marks,  the  rats  will  eat  the  bait, 
and  may  be  destroyed  in  large  numbers.  The  baits  must 
not  be  placed  too  thickly,  or  the  rats  will  carry  them  off 
and  store  them  up  in  their  holes,  instead  of  eating  them 
at  once,  but  should  be  laid  out  at  night  and  left  during  the 
day,  if  they  are  not  disturbed,  until  they  are  all  killed  off. 

Slock  for  tlie  Dairy.— “E.  B.  M.,” 

Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  For  a  small  butter  dairy,  the  Alder¬ 
ney.  Jersey,  or  Guernsey  cows  are  most  suitable.  These 
are  all  regarded  as  different  breeds,  but  yet  they  are  very 
much  alike  in  their  valuable  butter-producing  qualities. 
F*r  a  milk  dairy  where  the  cows  are  to  be  sold  for  beef 
after  they  are  no  lopger  profitable  to  milk,  there  are  no 
cows  that  surpass  good  grade  or  pure  Short-horns  from 
milking  families.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
divide  one’s  business  into  butter-making  and  beef  pro¬ 
ducing.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  we  would  choose  the 
Shorn-horn  first  for  the  two  purposes  combined,  and  the 
Devon  next. 

Gapes  in  Cliiclceias. — “Mrs.  C.  W.  M.,” 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  she  has  found  gapes  may 
be  prevented  from  troubling  chickens,  by  keeping  the 
chickens  in  a  warm,  dry,  clean  place,  and  feeding  them 
with  corn-meal  wetted  and  mixed  rather  plentifully  with 
ground  red  or  black  pepper. 

Composting  Hen  Manure.-"  Enquir¬ 
er,”  Washington  Co.,  Ohio.  The  droppings  of  poultry 
cannot  be  improved  by  mixture  with  any  other  materials, 
but  can  be  essentially  injured.  When  kept  dry,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  fine  powder,  it  may  be  used  exactly  as  guano  is 
used,  and  is  worth  nearly  as  much.  It  cannot  be  drilled 
very  easily  unless  it  be  sifted,  because  it  can  not  be 
completely  brought  to  a  fine  powder,  and  the  drill  be¬ 
comes  choked.  If  wood  ashes  or  lime  are  to  be  applied, 
they  had  better  be  sown  broadcast  after  the  wheat  is 
sown,  but  neither  of  them  should  be  mixed  with  poultry 


droppings.  One  barrel  of  the  droppings  per  acre,  would 
give  the  wheat  a  good  start,  but  they  can  not  be  depend¬ 
ed  on  alone  to  make  a  good  crop. 

Fodder  Crops. — The  late  and  dry  season 
has  left  many  farmers  short  of  pasture,  and  wit-h  a 
poor  prospect  for  fodder  for  next  winter.  To  make  up 
the  deficiency,  late  crops  may  be  sown  up  to  the  10th  of 
July,  or  a  few  days  later.  Millet  and  Hungarian  grass,  if 
sown  in  July,  will  bring  a  good  crop  of  hay,  but  it  must 
be  cut  while  in  blossom,  or  it  will  be  poor  feed.  Ruta 
bagas  may  be  sown  up  to  the  12th  inst,  and  white  tur¬ 
nips  up  to  the  5th  of  August.  Corn-fodder  should  be 
sown  in  rows  30  inches  apart,  very  thickly,  and  fertilized 
with  some  fine  manure.  Turnips  may  be  sown  on  an  oat 
stubble.  Grow  some  fodder  crops  by  all  means. 
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We  have  some 
Splendid  Pictures 
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Printed  in  18  Oil  Colors, 
Beautiful  and  Charming. 

(The  first  three  [as  named  below],  mounted  on 
heavy  Card-Board,  ready  for  framing,  or  for  use 
without  a  frame  ;  the  fourth  mounted  on  Muslin, 
being  too  large  for  mailing  if  on  Card-Board.) 


I— “Up  for  Repairs.” 

The  sister  mending  her  brother’s  torn  clothes, 
will  be  a  fine  ornament  in  any  house. 


II— “  Look  Out.” 


A  maiden  at  a  cascade  in  the  act  of  dashing  wa¬ 
ter  upon  you, — a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  this  new  painting. 

Ill— “  Mischief  Brewing.” 

A  country  boy  with  a  “Jack  o’  lantern,”  which 
he  has  made  out  of  a  pumpkin,  and  he  is  telling 
his  little  sister  of  the  sport  they  will  have  with  it 
by  and  by,  after  nightfall. 

IV— “The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

One  of  the  most  popular  pictures  brought  out  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  (size  14  by  20  inches,)  of 
which  every  home  should  have  a  copy. 

As  long  as  our  supply  holds  out,  we  offer  a  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  above  four  pictures,  to  every 
person  subscribing  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
who  merely  sends  pay  for  cost  of  mounting,  pack- 
ing,  and  forwarding  free  by  mail,  viz  : 

For  No.  I _ only  25  cents  extra,  j  For  mounting, 

For  No.  II.  ...only  25  cents  extra.  I  packing, 

For  No.  Ill only  25  cents  extra.  |  and  free 

For  No.  IV only  50  cents  extra.  J  delivery. 

That  is,  nothing  for  the  pictures,  and  only  25  or  50 

cents  extra  for  cost  of  mounting,  packing,  and  pay* 
ing  postage  or  express.  Any  one  of  these  pictures 
is  richly  worth  the  cost  of  many  subscriptions. 
They  are  beautifully  printed  in  Oil  Colors,  and  have 
the  appearance,  and  indeed  the  value,  of  Oil  Paint* 
ings  on  canvas. 

jpgr*  Name  your  choice  when  sending  in  your 
subscription. 

These  Pictures  are  offered  to  all  subscriber* 
now  coming  in.  See  “  Trial  Trip,”  page  2S9. 
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The  Latest  Novelty ! ! 

Tlie  Dress  Reform  Corset- 
Waist  ami  Sltlrt-Supporter. 

(Patented  April  6tli,  1875.) 

A  long-felt  want  at  last  satisfied.  A 
corset  for  those  who  can  not  wear  cor¬ 
sets.  Suitable  alike  for  children,  miss¬ 
es,  young  and  elderly  ladies.  Says  Dr. 
Sara  E.  Brown,  a  prominent  lady  phy¬ 
sician  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  Dress 
Reform  Committee :  “  I  consider  it  the 
best  compromise  betweet  a  corset  and 
waist  I  have  ever  seen,  having  the  advantages  of  the  former 
without  its  evils."  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price:  Chil¬ 
dren,  $1.50;  Misses  and  Ladies,  $2.50.  In  stating  size,  give 
waist  measure. 

Address  GEO.  FROST  &  CO., 

387  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  COMBINATION 

Shoulder-Brace  Corset. 

(Patented  Oct.  27th,  1874.) 

The  best-fitting  and  most  comfortable 
corset  made.  The  Shoulder-Brace  ex¬ 
pands  the  chest,  supports  the  garments, 
is  easily  adjusted;  and  yet  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  straps  slipping  off.  The 
hosom  form  is  perfectly  soft,  containing 
no  bones  or  wires.  It  is  the  only  corset 
that  can  he  honestly  recommended  alike 
by  physicians, singers, speakers, and  dress¬ 
makers.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  stating  size,  give  waist  measure  outside  of  dress. 


Satteen,  colored  ana  white, . $1.75 

Eng.  Jean,  do.  do .  2.50 


Agents  and  canvassers  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address  GEO.  FROST  &  CO., 

287  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARMOUR 

FAMILY 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

Will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
any  other  machine  made. 

Is  the  simplest,  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  Best  Knitter  in 
the  World . 

Price  S30.00— every  Ma¬ 
chine  warranted. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town, 
county,  and  state.  Address 
AEMOUR  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO,,  Watertown,  N.T. 


IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 


FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  Sc.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

THOMAS  CHUTE,  131  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4049. 


SxcelsiofDo  Your  Own  Printing 

“A  *  ds  a  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 

mljv  etc.  Larger  sizes  forlargework. 

Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
ful pastime  for  spare  hours.  BOVS 
have  greatfun  and  make  money  fast 
Printing  atprinting.  Send  two  stamps  for  full 
h  o  _  catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 

•TeSSC®  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


dianmion  Carpet  Stretcher  and  Tacter. 

The  latest  and  best  invention.  Sent  anywhere  free  for 
$1.00.  Great  inducements  to  agents.  Address 

CHAMPION  M’F’G  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 


Gatiden  Engine  and  Eire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  .1.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


NOVELTY 
DEPOT. 


Ml  the  Best  and  Fastest  selling 
Novelties— Chromos  — Pens— Pen¬ 
cils— Holders— Stationery,  Ac.,  &c. 
Catalogue  Free.  City  Novelty 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS 
LOOK ! 


$12  a  day  made  selling  Scissors  Sharpener  and 
other  fresh  Novelties.  Sample  Sharpener 
and  an  Elegant  Box  of  Tinted  Stationery 
mailed  for  35  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell 
THE  IMPROVED  HOME 
SHUTTLE  Sewing  Machine 
Address  Johnson,  Clark  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York 
City  ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Chicago,  HI. ;  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SHOT-GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS  j©  REVOLVERS, 


Of  any  and  every  kind.  Send  stamp  for  — 

Catalogue.  Address  Great  Western  Gun 

and  Revolver  Works,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


X  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

MARKS’  PATENTS,  with  Rubber  Hands  .md* 

Feet,  received  GOLD  MEDAL  at  American  In¬ 
stitute  Fair,  1865,  and  First  Premiums  at  every 
Exhibition  since,  closing  with  Diploma  for  I. _ { 

in  1874.  And'afolv^JMl!e,ilrm?Ste?me!?Fd?o,c®?a,rTtYe thousands 
who  use  them.  V.  8.  Gov’t  Mfr.  Every  disabled  soldier  and  citizen 
using  Artificial  Limbs,  who  are  not  now  familiar  with  our  Patents,  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  send  us  a  clear  statement  of  their  case  ;  they 
will  receive  in  return,  our  large  Pamphlet,  containing  a  history  or, 
and  much  information  concerning  these  world-renowned  Substitutes. 
Also  instructions  to  soldiers  hoio  to  make  their  applications  for  the  new 
issue  of  Gov’t  Limbs,  which  commences  in  July,  this  ykar— all  free. 
A.  A.*  MARKS.  575  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  HEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  OUST!  NO  SMELL! 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  disk. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  anv  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  iL  Samples  sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
Manufactured  only  by 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

j  BUY  J.  &  P.  COATS’  BLACK 
[THREAD  for  pur  MACHINE. 


FOR  ALL  SEWING 
MACHINES  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  about  one- 
half  tile  usual  rates  by 
ordering  direct. 

Singer’s,  40  cts.  per 
doz  ;  Wheeler*  Wilson, 
GO  cts.;  Howe’s,  50  cts.; 
Grover  &  Baker,  50  cts. ;  and  others  in  proportion.  Enclose 
the  amount  and  Needles  will  be  returned  by  first  mail. 
Address  DEFIANCE  NEEDLE  CO., 

G58  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  BK^JlTDT^’PoM.^ftCFHA^L¥LlTTING 
MACHINES  will  knit  anything  ever  knit  by  hand,  in  far 
better  style,  and  a  hundredfold  faster.  A  good  operator 
will  knit  from  20  to  40  pairs  Men’s  Socks  a  day !  These 
machines  are  simple,  durable,  and  cheap.  Every  family 
should  have  one.  General  and  Local  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  For  Circulars  and  lull  particulars,  address 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE  M’F’G  CO., 
Bkattleboro,  Vt. 


NORNY’S 

Tasteless  Fruit  Premil  Porter. 

For  Preserving  all  kinds  of  fruit,  either  witli  or  without 
being  air  tight.  This  Powder  has  been  used  for  the  last  seven 
years  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  witli  perfect  success.  It 
retains  a  finer  flavor  than  any  other  process.  Price,  50  cents 
a  box,  wl  jell  preserves  GO  pounds  of  dressed  fruit.  Sent  by 
mail,  to  any  address,  with  full  directions.  Usual  discount  to 
the  trade.  ZANE,  NORNY  &  CO..  Sole  Proprietors, 

130  North  2nd  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“ESTABLISHED  1831.” 

Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Jr.,  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker. 


MORRIS,  TASKER  &  GO. 

PASCAL  IRON  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coated.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters’  Tools.  Cast  iron  Pipe.  Lamp  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &e. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 


DELAWAKE  pjyjjjjg 
MARYLAND  1 


Free  Catalogue  1 

J.  H.  Wood  &  Co. 

DOVER,  DEL. 


EISTERN  MARYLAND  FARMS! 

ty  Send  for  free  descriptive  pampklct  to 

WM.  S.  RIDGELY,  Denton,  Md. 


AT  A  BAR«AI,N-The  REAL  ESTATE, 
FIXTURES  and  GOODS  of  a  BOOK  STORE,  establish¬ 
ed  for  years,  in  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  No  other  Book  Store  in  the  place. 
Address  BOX  368,  Oxford,  Pa. 


MAKYLAAD!  MAR1IAIKD!” 

TV  A  Do  not  delay.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  cheap  farm, 
beautiful  locations,  at  Panic  prices.  Send  stamp  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  G.  W.  CARHOLL,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


250  Maryland  Farms, 


in  Tracts  from  30 
to  300  acres. 

Ne4  failroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  Its  lux¬ 
uries'),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Iddress  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty..  Easton,  Md. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

Tills  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leathel.  is  for  outside 
work  (ho  tar  subsUxnc°s  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaC‘cr.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N  J. 


WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle;  Clydesdale  Horses ;  Cotswold  Sheep;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 


N.  G0TLBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Iiong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  Other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Figs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 


MAY.  Miinliain,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill., 

©  30  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Nor¬ 
man  Horses.  Have  imp.  45  during  1873-’74.  Terms  reason¬ 
able,  time  given. 


Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  nocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


JAY.  Blunt  Reynolds,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 

®  Farm,”  Frankfort,  Ky.  Thoroughbred—' 't  rotting  and 
Percheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 


JClieston  Morris,  M.I>.,  “  Eembank,” 

©  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
downs  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre¬ 
miums  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Send  for  their  de¬ 
scription,  and  Choice  Poultry,  and  get  ready  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Few  Choice  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES, 

from  registered  stock,  for  sale.  Price,  $25.  Address 
J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Dover,  New  Jersey. 


ipOTAiAR  CBBYINA  HOGS.  Pigs  for 

-H-  sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  pigs.  Address 

ISAAC  H.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Bind*.  ISass  for  stocking  ponds — Pelcln 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  LICE 

on  your  chickens,  or  any  other  insects,  which  are  a  trouble 
to  you?  If  you  have,  try  the  new’  Houdan  Insect 
Powder.  Its  scent  alone,  even  without  contact,  kills  ail 
insects.  It  is  harmless  to  all  other  animals.  Price,  25,  50  and 
75  cts.  per  box,  free  by  mail.  Address 

T.  L.  HALLWOUTII,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Houdan  and  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  and  Chicks  for  sale. 


TO  HORSEMEN. 

How  to  make  slow  horses  fast,  and  fast  horses  faster.  'I  he 
history  of  ail  celebrated  stallions.  The  system  of  breeding 
and  raising  colts  by  the  best  breeders.  How  to  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases  the  horse  is  heir  to,  by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  over 
twenty  years’  practice.  All  mailed  free.  Address 
Box'2,2».  DAVIDSON  &  CO.,  86  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  BUTTER  TUBS 

with  removable  Ice 
Chambers,  patented 
Jan’y  12, 1875.  A  great 
improvement  on  the 
old  style  u-ith  station¬ 
ary  chambers.  They 
are  made  in  the  most 
durable  manner,  with 
galvanized  iron  or 
brass  hoops,  hinges, 
hasps,  and  fixtures, 
are  neatly  tinned  to 
prevent  rust,  and  top 
shipping  or  market 
use  can  not  fail  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 
Also  Power  Churns,  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Refrigerators,  etc. 
J.  G.  KOEHLER,  Manufacturer  of  Cedar  Ware, 

503  North  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

BROOM 

MACHINERY 

Lever  Hay*Hop  Presses 


FARM  MACHINERY,  SEEDS, 

and  Hardware  Specialties, 

34  &  38  SOUTH  CANAL  ST.,  (Cor.  Washington^ 

CHICAGrO. 


1875.] 
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The  Best  Prairie  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska! 

LOW  PRICES! 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


BURLINGTON  &  MISSOURI  RIVER 

RAILROAD  COMPANY! 


10  Years  Credit— 6  Per  Cent  Interest! 

NO  PAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Read  and  Remember  our  Offers,  open 
till  Dec.  31st,  1875. 

Discount  In  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash. 

Discount  In  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  Im¬ 
provements. 

Discount  of  20  per  cent  to  buyers  on  short 
credit. 

Premium  of  20  per  cent  for  cultivation  of  land. 

Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  buyers 
of  Iowa  land. 

Half  fare  by  “Burlington  Route”  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers 
of  Nebraska  land. 

Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,”  to 
families  of  buyers. 

Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and  farming 
implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the 

Burlington  Route  ”  to  our  buyers. 


GOOD  CHANCE  TO  SEE  THE 
WEST. 

On  tlie  16th  of  June,  and  from  the  northwest 
States,  East,  400  excursionists  entered  Nebraska 
by  the  Plattsmouth  Gate.  The  train  started  from 
Aurora  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  in  Illinois,  and 
drew  up  finally  at  Kearney,  the  westi  rn  terminus 
of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  in 
Nebraska.  The  excursionists  had  a  good  time  ;  it 
is  a  delight  to  see  the  prairies  covered  with  thick 
verdure,  cultivated  fields,  and  comfortable  homes 
Everywhere  it  was  manifest  that  Nebraska  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  a 
slate— in  agricultural  and  the  manufactures  im¬ 
mediately  dependent  thereon,  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  in  schools,  churches  and  towns.  These 
C.  B.  &  Q.  and  B.  &  M.  excursion  trains  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  exploring  the  country. 
The  time  extends  over  20  days;  and,  during  that 
period,  eyes  that  are  open  can  see  much. 

The  same  company  will  run  one  more  Excursion 
from  Aurora,  Illinois,  to  their  lands  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1875,  which 
will  be  the  last  one  tills  season.  Tickets  for  round 
trip  will  be  good  for  twenty  days,  and  can  he  pro¬ 
cured  at.  important  stations  on  line  ol  C.  B.  &  Q. 
in  Illinois  and  Eastern  Iowa.  See  Small  Bills. 


ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN 

Iowa  and  Southern  Nebraska 


|^P*  A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming'  and  Rais, 

ingf.  The  SOIL,  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated  ;  CLIMATE  warm: 
SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low,  and  EB>IJCATIOX  FREE. 


LAND  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of 
same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 

For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to 
or  address 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  R.t 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neil,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

331T  Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of 
thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price.  _s£S 


THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCTA  VO .] 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWINE, 

In  cl  u  ding  every  Disease  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  embracing  all  tlie  latest 
Information  on  tUe  Cattle  Plague 
and  Tricbina ;  containing  also 
a  Guide  to  Symptoms,  a  Table 
of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  a  Tist  of  Valuable 
Medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 

Tuienty-Jive  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
“  American  Reformed  Horse  Book." 

I — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  author’s  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fatal  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
lows,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 

III — Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Commencing  with  an  able  article  on  the  importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hog  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  hi3  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  the 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

376  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  .TUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

{.OCTAVO.-] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 
Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are  not  treated 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Youatt,  Mason,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,  Bearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 

REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 

By  Prof.  GEO.  H.  DADD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse,"  and  late  Paofessor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  for  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veterinarian. 

This  is  a  fresh  book,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
of  the  age.  Years  ago.  Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
loss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owners  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  and  the 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices  still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  such  “  heroic  practice,” 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  rose 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  in  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd’s  success  that 
he  became  widely  known,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  sent  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  has 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  he  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  be  candidly  examined.  Being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  hut  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat  fully  and  plainly,  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
complaints  pecullai1  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  be  educators  of  the  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

442  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  N*w  York. 


CUMMINGS’ 

Architectural 

Details. 

CONTAINING 

387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations 

Of  the  Various  Parts  Needed  in  the  Construo 
tion  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  the  City  and  Country. 
also,  plans  and  elevations  of 

Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
Other  Buildings. 

BY 

M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “Architecture,  by  Cummings 
&  Miller,”  and  “Modern  American  Archi¬ 
tecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.” 

What  lias  been  aimed  at  is  this :  To  present  a 
mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction, 
pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety 
of  selections  may  be  made  from  them,  which,  when 
combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
work  will  be  found  to  be  of  value,  and  that  its 
design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  de¬ 
mand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood, 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  and  work¬ 
man  may  be  made  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  their 
features,  provided  they  have  at  hand  a  guide  such 
as  this  book  is  intended  to  be. 

Royal  Quarto.  Price ,  post-paid ,  $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[August, 


THE 


ERIE 


I  s 


COMING- 


RiCHT  TO 


Your  House! 

(just  as  soon  as  you  send  for  it,) 


TO  STAY  WITH  YOU 

One,  Two,  Three  Years, 

and  longer  if  you  don’t  abuse 
the  Animals. 

( They  are  very  strong,  and  will  keep  so,  ivithout  Eat¬ 
ing  anything  either,  if  you  treat  them  fairly.) 

Last  year  everybody  said  that  C.  HI.  Cran* 
dsill  had  beat  the  world,  when  he  invented  the 
“  Acrobats  ” — and  so  he  did,  and  every  one 
who  has  not  had  them,  must  surely  have  a  box 
of  Acrobats  this  year. — But  now  this  same  C. 
M.  Crandall  has  “been  and  gone  and  done  it” — 
he  has  beat  HIMSELF,  thus  :  He  has  invented 
a  Menagerie  of  Animals,  much  larger 
than  the  pictures  on  this  page,  and  he  paints 
them  in  many  colors,  and  constructs  them  in  50 
pieces  so  curiously,  that  every  piece  will  easily 
fasten  to  every  other  piece  quite  strongly,  and  thus 
you  can  change,  and  change,  and  change  them 
into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  different  animals 
and  amusing  figures  that  will  produce  endless 
FUN.  If  you  spend  1,000  Ways  over  them, 
you  cannot  make  up  all  the  curious  things  that 
are  in  a  single  menagerie  box  ! 

They  are  Wonderful  I 

You  see  on  this  page  only  one  simple  way  to 
join  them,  without  taking  them  to  pieces.  We 
could  have  shown  you  a  thousand  other  ways, 
but  we  have  not  room  enough  here. 

The  Menagerie  contains  an  Elephant,  a 
i  Camel,  Giraffe,  Zebra,  Toucan,  and  Gorilla. 
You  will  find  in  each  Box  a  sheet,  on  which  are 
printed  several  hundred  small  figures,  all  of  which 
are  engravings  from  photographs  of  the  funniest 
kind  imaginable,  all  of  them  having  been  actually 
made  with  the  pieces  which  form  and  hold  up 
the  six  animals. 

Price  per  Box,  at  245  Broadway,  $2.  If  sent 
by  express,  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

AAA  A  A  A  A  A  A 

MORE  FUN! 

All  the  pieces,  and  whole  figures,  of  Crandall’s 
Acrol»sits,  fit  all  the  pieces,  and  whole  figures, 
of  this  new  Menagerie,  so  that  all  who  have  the 
Acrobats  too,  can  combine  them  with  the  Menage¬ 
rie,  and  thus  have  materials  for  Millions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  amusing  animals,  figuree,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

For  6ale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally,  and  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE 

HOOSIER 
SCHOOL- MASTER. 


JOHN 

AND  ROSS. 


A  Man  of  Honor. 

By  GEORGE  CARY  EGGLESTON. 
Finely  Illustrated. 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  ia  full  of  quaint  liumor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.— New  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  ”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
books.—  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story.— Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 


The  End  of  the  World. 

A  LOYE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Hoosier  School-Master." 

WITH 

Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  are,  with  one 
exception,  country  people— such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It.  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
of  literary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it.  he  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities ;  but  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  but  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Ilis  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot,  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
volume  is  that  he  lias  been  in  ttie  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances. — The  Albion ,  New  Yor^ 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


The  Mystery 


BY 

REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS, 

Author  of  '■'■Life  in  the  Iron  Mills,"  “ Dallas  Oal- 
hraitli,"  etc.,  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  story  is  of  intense  interest,  and  holds  the  reader  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  and  gives  much  food  for 
thought  regarding  the  workings  of  political  rings  and  gov¬ 
ernment  frauds  in  our  large  cities.— Post,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  characters  and  their  work  are  strongly  but  no  doubt 
truthfully  drawn.  Aside  from  Ra  literary  merit,  the  book 
deserves  credit  for  calling  attention  to  a  crying  shame  of 
our  time.— Christian  Advocate,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  will  at  once  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
prove  vigorously  and  skillfully  written,  by  this  among 
tlie  foremost  novel  writers  of  America.—  Commonwealth, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Of  a  story  of  Mrs.  Davis  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
it  holds  the  reader’s  absorbed  attention  from  beginning  to 
end.  Though  the  interest  of  the  plot  is  very  considerable, 
it  is  subordinate  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  description 
and  development  of  character.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
very  life-like  painting  of  people  and  manners.— Christian 
Union,  New  York. 

Tlie  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  are  full  of 
interest,  and  the  plot  sustained  with  consistency  and  power. 
—Daily  Spy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  are  constantly  struck  with  the  out  cropping  of  tlie 
one  golden  thread  that  holds  all  her  writings  together,  and 
never  fails  to  shine  through  the  web  of  whatever  plot  she 
weaves  about  it— that  singleness  of  point  and  moral  more 
characteristic  of  her  writings  than  of  any  other  we  know  of, 
and  which  is,  broadly  stated,  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
duty  .—Daily  Standard,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Her  hero  is  a  man  entangled  by  the  great  Ring  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  is  sent  by  this  corporation  to  the  State  Senate 
with  ahold  of  criminality  to  keep  him  in  hand,  who  even 
then  attempts  to  break  loose  and  join  the  party  of  honesty, 
but  is  at  the  crisis  brought  in  check  again  by  the  Ring,  with 
tlie  still  more  potent  motive  of  love.  .  .  .  Tlie  plot  is  very 
well  wrought,  and  tlie  denouement  is  powerfully  conceived 
and  managed.— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


PRETTY 

MRS.  GASTON. 

BY 


OF 

Metropolisville, 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,"  “  The  End 
of  the  World,"  etc. 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface.— Words  Beforehand.  Chapter  1.  Tlie  Autocrat  of 
tlie  Stage-Coach.— 2.  Tlie  Sod  Tavern.— 3.  Land  and  Love.— 
4.  Albert  and  Katy.— 5.  Corner -Lots. —6.  Little  Katy’s  Lover. 
—7.  Catching  and  Getting  Caught— 8.  Isabel  Marlay.— 
9.  Lovers  and  Lovers.— 10.  Plausaby,  Esq.,  takes  a  Fatherly 
Interest.— 11.  About  Several  Things.— 12.  An  Adventure.— 
13.  A  Shelter.— 14.  The  Inhabitant.— 15.  An  Episode.— 16.  The 
Return.— 17.  Sawney  and  liis  Old  Love.— 18.  A  Collision.— 
19.  Standing  Guard  in  Vain.— 20.  Sawney  and  Westcott.— 
21.  Rowing.— 22.  Sailing.— 23.  Sinking.— 24.  Dragging.— 25. 
Afterwards.— 26.  The  Mystery.— 27.  The  Arrest.— 28.  The 
Tempter.— 29.  The  Trial— 30.  The  Penitentiary.— 31.  Mr. 
Lurton.— 32.  A  Confession.— 33.  Death.— 34.  Mr.  Lurton's 
Courtship. —  35.  Unbarred.  — 36.  Isabel.  — 37.  The  Last.— 
Words  Afterwards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Br  FRANK  BEARD. 

His  Unselfish  Love  found  a  Melancholy  Recompense.— 
The  Superior  Being.— Mr.  Minorkey  and  tlie  Fat  Gentle¬ 
man.— Plausaby  sells  Lots.— “  By  George !  He!  he!  lie!”— 
Mrs.  Plausaby.— The  Inhabitant.— A  Pinch  of  Snuff.— Mrs. 
Ferret.— One  Savage  Blow  full  in  the  Face.—1 “What  on 
Airth’s  the  Matter? ’’—The  Editor  of  “The  Windmill.  ’— 
“  Git  up  and  Foller !  “ 

Price  Postpaid  -  -  -  -  -  $  i  50 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  ESTEN  COOKE, 

Author  of  "Hie  Virginia  Comedians ,”  "Dr.  Van  Dyke," 
"Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest,"  etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  narrative  is  ever  animated,  and  here  and  there  touch¬ 
ed  with  warm,  tender,  yet  natural  emotion.  —  College 
Courant,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  principal  figure  of  tlie  story,  the  pretty  widow  Mrs. 
Gaston,  is  well  drawn  and  attractive,  and  the  author  lias 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  this  character  much  care  and 
ingenuity.— Boston  T/'aveller. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  writings  is  smootli  and  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  whoever  commences  the  perusal  of  them  will  never 
regret  the  undertaking.—  Westfield  News  Letter. 

A  romance  with  a  most  delightful  complication  of  matri¬ 
monial  purposes,  as  well  as  having  a  villain,  forger,  gambler 
and  detective  to  assist  in  the  action.— Boston  Post. 

The  plot  of  the  principal  story  is  finely  wrought  out,  full 
of  incident,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  fascination  about  tlie  style, 
which  claims  tlie  attention  of  tlie  reader  until  the  close.— 
Salem  Gazette. 

A  very  lively  and  amusing  hook.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Tlie  story  is  wnitten  in  popular  style— a  little  plot,  a  little 
mystery,  a  little  love— and  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  readers—  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle. 

IPrice,  Post-paid,  ....  $1.50. 

Either  of  tlie  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

A  capital  picture  of  Life  in  Old  Virginia  before  the  war  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston’s  “A  Man  of 
Honor.”  Virginian  hospitality,  Virginian  cousinship,  Vir¬ 
ginian  housekeeping,  are  portrayed  in  accurate  and  attract¬ 
ive  colors.  It  is  a  life  which  tlie  author  has  himself  known 
and  loved,  and  lie  writes  of  it  with  a  warmth  that  comes 
from  tlie  heart.— A.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Really  readable  in  the  most  refreshing  sense  of  tlie  term— 
a  story  of  tlie  most  amusing  and  attractive  interest.— St. 
Louis  Times. 

It  is  written  in  an  off-hand  manner,  and  is  bright  and 
amusing.—  Worcester,  (Mass.)  Spy. 

With  Virginian  life  as  a  specialty,  Mr.  Eggleston  has  drawn 
a  simple,  straightforward,  truthful,  and  withal,  artistic  pic¬ 
ture  of  Southern  society.  It  is  sketchy,  perhaps  too  much 
so,  but  tlie  sketches  are  all  vigorous  and  show  the  hand  of  a 
practiced  artist.  In  forming  the  characters  of  liis  hook  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Eggleston  lias  drawn  oftener  on  liis  memory 
than  on  his  imagination ;  that  lie  has  lived  among  tlie  people 
whom  lie  describes,  lias  heard  them  talk,  and  seen  them 
under  all  the  moods  of  ordinary  life.— Boston  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— By  M.  Woolf. 


“Now  I’ve  Got  You  ”  (Frontispiece).— Mr.  Robert 
Pagebrook  was  “  Blue.”— “  I  Fall  at  Once  into  a  Chronic 
State  of  Washing  up  Things.”—”  Foggy.”— Cousin 
Sarah  Ann.— The  Rivulets  of  Blue  Blood.— Miss  Sudie 
Declares  Herself  “  so  Glad.”— “  Let  Him  Serve  it  at  Once, 
Then.” — “  Very  Well,  Then.” — “I’m  as  Proud  and  as 
Glad  as  a  Boy  with  Red  Morocco  Tops  to  his  Boots.” 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25 


Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET,  NEW  YORK,  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 


A  New  Book,  with  250  Fine  Engravings,  and  300  Pages, 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  Plants  suitable  for 
Window  Culture,  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and  I’rac- 
tical  Information  about  Plants  and  Flowers  for  the  Parlor, 
Conservatory,  Wardian  Case,  Fernery,  or  Window  Garden. 
Tells  all  about  Bulbs  for  House  Culture,  Geraniums,.  Hang¬ 
ing  Baskets,  Insects.  Plant  Decoration  of  Apartments.  The 
Illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful,  aud  many  of  them  per¬ 
fect  Gems  of  eNqu'site  beauty. 


***  -phg  most  variable  hook  on  Plants  and  Flowers  foi 
House  Culture  ever  published.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
(London 


■***  There  can  he  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  th« 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams’  hook  tell* 
exactly  how  they  may  he  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published -on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information.—  The  World, 
(New  York). 


Price,  post-paid,  ....  $1.50 


Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  oi 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  0.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


TO  THE  MUSICAL. 

VATT  can  have  your  choice  of  three  large,  cloth  bound 
U  books  of  beautiful  music,  vocal  or  instrumental 
—easy  or  difficult— for  nothing,  by  subscribing  for 

Church’s  Musical  Visitor, 

A  large  Magazine,  containing  in  each  number,  stoiies, 
sketches,  poetry,  news,  &c.,  and  $2.00  worth  of  good 
music. 


The  BIGELOW  ENGINE, 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  En¬ 
gine  offered  to  the  Public. 


PRICE—  4  Horse-Power. $3(;0. 


PRICE  OF  STATIONARY 
ENGINES  : 

4  Horse-Power . $150. 

6  "  “  175. 

7  to  8)4  Horse-Power .  225. 

.12  to  15  “  “  .  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 

H.  B.  BIGELOW  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


6 

“ 

400. 

<* 

7 

475. 

11 

8K  “ 

“ 

540. 

11 

12 

“ 

725. 

“ 

15 

“ 

800. 

The  Original  SKINNER 

Portable  Engine 

IMPROVED. 

2  to  8  H.  P.  New  Location,  and 
cheaper  freights  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Over  300  in  use. 

Address  L.  G.  SKINNER, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Late  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IT  COSTS  ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAH. 

Send  stamp' for  sample  copy  witli  list  of  contents  of  pre¬ 
mium  books,  or,  better  still,  subscribe  now,  and  receive  the 
book  by  return  mail  and  the  Visitou  regularly  every 
month,  for  a  whole  year.  Agents  wanted. 

Address 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  BEST  WORK 
,For  Reed,  Cabinet,  or 
Parlor  Organs  is 

GETZE’S 
School  for  tho  Parlor  Organ. 

,  Sent  by  if  all.  Price,  $2.50. 

LEE  &  WALKER,  Philada. 


FOR  THE 

oi 


1,000  AGENTS, 


Teachers,  Stu- 
dents.men  and 
women,  want¬ 
ed  to  sell  CENTENNIAL  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
U.  S.  Shows  grand  results  ot  100  YEARS  PRO¬ 
GRESS.  A  whole  Library.  Boston  Globe—  Just  what 
has  long  been  wanted.  Agriculturist.— Best  Selling 
Book  Published.— Good  Pay.  Zsf~  Want  Gen.  Agt.  in 
every  city  of  10,000.  Address 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  SOLD.  This  is  £the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It 
gives  correct  measurement  ol  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and head¬ 
ing  holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-rvood  tables,  interest,  etc.,  and  has  become  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER,  P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED  1875. 


Awarded  medal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  over  allcom- 
petitors  for  1873  and  1874, 
and  adopted  as  the  Premi¬ 
um  pump  by  the  American 
Agriculturist.  For  House 
and  Out-doors.  For  Wells 
from  6  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  Agent  for 
GOODELL  CO.  CELE- 
J  BR ATED  SPRING  BEDS. 
Sec  advertisement  on  page  196,  May  number. 
And  Agent  lor  Peclc  &  Skilton’s  Rustic  Work. 


General  Agents  for  Pumps: 

W.  H.  BANKS  As  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (). 

E.  II.  Leibev,  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

T.  J.  Riley,  Houston,  Texas.  • 

Frothingham  &  Workman,  Montreal,  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  McConihe,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Jas.  H.  Billington  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  «fc  CO.,  Agents 
for  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
uqder  the  Immediate  supervision  of 
InVentor  21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars*  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U  8,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00. 

Batavia,  III. 


141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  this  In¬ 
stitution  will  commence  on  Monday,  4th  of 
October,  1875,  and  terminate  in  February, ’76. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  LIAUT1IS1),  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


Specimens  supplied  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Engraving,  Mfg.  and  Lilliographing  Co. 

50  &  58  Parle  Place,  2V.  Y* 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  $1 ,50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S ‘l  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— $2.50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Raffs— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  Insertion. 

GERMAN  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  Insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 


NEVF  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’  hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author, Mr. H.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management, 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  The  large  experience  of  the  author 
in  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  on  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding ,  Bearing ,  Management ,  and  Improvement. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  ELECTROTTPED. 

By  SAIttUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis, 

After  E.  Wolff  Eresenina,  Erocker  and  Others. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Cahhvell  lias  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teacli  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  hut  his  hook  shows  that  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  lias 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

Tills  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents  :  Hints  to  House  Seekers ;  The  Plan ;  Water 
Supply:  Kitchen  and  Ventilation;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations ;  Cisterns  and  Filterers ;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  En  Pise ;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Roof;  Timber-its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 


Fort  f-dward  collegiate  insti¬ 
tute  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  $191  per  year  for 
board,  with  common  English.  To  prepare  for  college,  for 
business,  or  for  life.  Fifteen  teachers.  Six  courses  or  study. 
22d  yea;  begins  Scat.  2d.  Christian,  but  not  sectarian. 

JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


WNo  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture...: . 

Allen’s  (li.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen’s  (Ii.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. 

Allen’s  (R.  LA  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.. . 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . . . . . . 

American  Rose  Culturist . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . .  ...... 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Kconomy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . 

Breech-Loader . 

Brill’s  Farm-Garden  in  g  and  Seed-Growing . 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . . . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  . 

Buiut’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  .  . 

CrofTs  Progressive  American  Architecture . 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details . 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Rmo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back  .  ; . 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back.. .  . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor . . 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees . . . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo. 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . . 

Flax  Culture . . 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season _  .  . 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  Svo.  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  Svo.  100  eng’s _ _ 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  lor  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  . 

Fuller’s  Forest  free  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . . . 

Fuller  s  St!  a  wberrv  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gregory  on  Squashes. . . . . paper. . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Harnev’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  . 

Harris’ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation  . . 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Profit . . . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . . . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques*  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard. 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses.  . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  oh  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  . 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner  . 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  . 

Nichols’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  . . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture. . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Peddef’s  Land  Measurer  . .  . . 

Percheron  Horse . . . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . .  paper. . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keening . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  . 

Quinn’s  Money  In  the  Garden . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . .  . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c _ cloth _ 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . .  . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Saunders' Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . . 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . . . . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture. . . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  2  Vols . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . . . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture. . . . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weiden.mann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ... 

Wheelers  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  . 

Window  Gardening . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. . . 
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Woodward’s  Country  Homes . . $  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Woodward’s  Subur man  and  Country  Houses..  . .  150 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book .  15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatuon  Sheep . . . . .  100 


O.  JT.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Hooks : 


American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide . $  1  25 

American  Rowing  Almanac .  50 

Applied  Mechanics . . .  1  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50. 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  b  ruit  Culture.. .  4  00 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy. .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting . .  2  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . . . . .  T .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols .  20  00 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burns’s  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’s  Ornamental  Drawing  Book  .  100 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Pules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  100 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual  .  .  l  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Animals .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls  .  5  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture .  10  00 

Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture.  ..  10  00 
Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.,  Svo. ,1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing’s  Rural  i  ssays . .  3  50 

Downing’s  Selected  Fruits .  2  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  6  00 

Downing's  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. .  4  50 

Drawing  for  Brick  Layers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Cabinet  ‘Makers .  1  50 

Drawing  fo?  Carpenters  and  Joiners . .  1  75 

Drawing  for  Stone  Masons .  .  1  50 

Du  Breuil’s  F ruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider .  1  75 

Emerson's  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Encyclopaedia .  3  75 

Fanners’ Barn  Book .  150 

Farming  for  Boys .  .  1  50 

Field  Ornithology  .  2  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . .  1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  . .  4  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Fret  Sawing  and  Wood  Carving .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  .  1  00 

Godev’s  Ladies  Receipt  Book .  .  ’  2  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow .  .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . . p.iper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions .  paper..  30 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture .  .  3  00 

Harazthv’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfieid's  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho . .  1  50 

Henisley’s  Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc .  .  .  7  50 

Hobbs’s  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  7» 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one . .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . .  .  ..  150 

Jennings’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  175 

Jennings  on  Sheen,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  .  .  .  1  75 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book . 175 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Jersey  Herd  Register— for  1872,  1873,  &  1874.  Each  Vol.  5  00 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  ...  2  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  6  00 

Langstrot.h  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Lewis’ Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair  Builder  .  10  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture .  12  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening . 12  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants .  .  ..  20  00 

Loudon’s  Encyci.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  15  00 

Maine  Bred  Ilorses  .  1  50 

Marion  Harland’s  Breakfast.  Luncheon,  and  Tea .  1  75 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household.  „ . .  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Mead’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  .  3  00 

Meehan’s  Ornamental  Trees .  75 

Merrifik’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Miss  Peabody’s  Kindergarten  Guide .  1  25 

Model  Drawing .  1  50 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd  .  1  75 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse .  4  00 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood .  1  25 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion .  2  50 

Norris’  Fish  Culture  .  . 1  75 

Norris’  American  Angler  .  5  50 

Orange  County  Stud-Book . 1  00 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Packard’s  Common  Insects . 2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant. .  3  00 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phii.’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Practical  Perspective .  1  50 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  . 1  50 

Ranh’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers . • .  1  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons  .  .  1  50 

Rational  Horse-Shoeing . . . .  1  00 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  7  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Riddell  s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . .  10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  .  .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Mechanic’s  Geometry .  .  5  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule . k .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much. .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . ...... . .  175 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 


Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . $  30 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Shooting.  Boating,  and  Fishing . .  \  25 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture.. . .  75 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentrv .  2  00 

Sloan’s  Citj'  and'Suburban  Architecture .  15  00 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture .  4  50 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture .  60 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.  Am.Ed..l2mo.  2  5u 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field, Eng.Ed., Svo.  3  5.) 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading . .  1  00 

Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  Oh 

Teget.meier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 1  25 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden .  .  75 

The  Household  Treasury . .  ..  1  50 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist  .  2  00 

Todd’s  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide .  .  . .  1  50 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages: . 3  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet.) .  125 

Vogdes*  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Waring’s  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Manual .  3  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry .  3  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture .  . .  25 

Wilbers’  Church  Architecture;  Elegantly  Illustrated..  15  00 
Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  Vols....  18  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2  50 

Youmans’ Household  Science . .  •  175 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . .  3  15 


BARRY’S 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  *y  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago), 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  l'or  ridding  trees  of  the  evil. — Scientific  American . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  he  desired.  Nearly  everything 
iu  fine,  needed  seems  to  lie  provided  ill  this  compact  volume- 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated—  The  Methodi.it  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  tlie  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill. —  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  ail  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  tin; 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  tlie 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  he  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  tlie  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  tlie  price  of  the  book.— Jersey  City  Timm. 

It-is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture. — Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Iiarry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  witli  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience. — Springfield  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation. —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.5  0. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  "WORKS. 

Published  by  ORANGeT  JUDD  COMPANY. 


Are  you  going  to  California?  Are  you  going  West, North, 
or  North-West?  The  shortest,  safest,  quickest,  and  most 
comfortable  Routes  are  owned  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  owns  over  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
best  road  there  is  in  the  country.  Buy  your  tickets  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  for  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake,  Cheyenne.  Denver,  Omaha.  Lincoln, 
council  Bluffs,  Yankton,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Green  Bay,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  and  all  points  west 
or  northwest.  If  you  wish  the  best  traveling  accomoda¬ 
tions,  von  will  buy  vour  tickets  by  this  route,  and  will  take 
no  other.  This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed,  Com¬ 
fort,  and  Safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted,  and  perfect 
track  of  Steel  Rails,  Westinghouse  Air  Brakes,  Miller  s  Safe¬ 
ty  Platform  and  Couplers,  the  celebrated  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  the  perfect  Telegraph  System  of  Moving 
Trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable 
arrangement  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all 
points  West,  North,  and  North-West,  secures  to  passengers 
all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 
PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS  are  run  on  all  trains  of  this 
road.  No  other  line  runs  these  cars  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  or  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Omaha  our  Sleep¬ 
ers  connect  with  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Take  this 
route  to  reach  the  Lunds  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Bur¬ 
lington  <fc  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co's  in  Nebraska.  For  Rates  or 
information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents, 
apply  to  W.  H.  STEN NETT,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag.,  Chicago. 

MARVIN  HUGHITT,  Gen.  Sup. 


BOOK  WALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact.,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  ?ive  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including: 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $352.00 

414  44  .  303.50 

23T"  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
lancets,  etc. 

Plenty  ot'  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

Hartford  Pump  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Mason  C.  Weld, 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York. 

American  Machine  Co., 

430  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


A  full  description  of  the  pump  may  he  found  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  1874,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  ISTEW  EDITION  OF 

DOWNING’S 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING-. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening 

A DARTED  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA; 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 

Improvement  of  Country  Residences. 

Comprising  historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  tlie 
art,  directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  planta¬ 
tions,  the  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decora¬ 
tive  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc.,— witli 

Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  ©OWNING,  Esq. 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

containing  some  remarks  about  country  places,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  them  :  also  an  account  of  the  newer  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation,  both  hardy  and  lialf-liardy, 

AND  A  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing  down  to  the  present  time  some  brief  account  of  the 
various  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  since 
the  former  Supplement  was  published,  (in  1S59), 

By  HENRY  WINTHROI*  SARGENT. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTIIATKD, 

with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  six 
on  steel,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  -  -  -  $6.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 


Embracing  the  Game  of  N  orth  America,  U pland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $11.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual, 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  Die  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Breech  Loader. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Sepa¬ 
ration,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  hreecli-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
lor  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plane  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  ol 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils;  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  ofGrass  Lands, Manures, Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 


Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds.  antTAvenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  lor  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Protit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $  1 .50, 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
B.v  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bhuce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most,  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE'S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  tlie  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 
Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  t he  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  tlie  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One. — Being  a  Compilation  of  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  curliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  tlie 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1,000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  §3  00. 
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The  Cheapest  and  Best  Lands  in  Market. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


RICH  LAND!  BIG  CROPS!  GOOD  MARKETS! 


/ 


x^iak.  r/smoulh 

iii~>£'Chavlestpa 

'^RibhmurfdX^-^'  a 
^•JAmfigslon  ~U  P- 
H'and.’McUalj/af  Co.-, LrigraVersi  Chicago. 


CENTRALLY  LOCATED.  Sold  on  long  time  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Descriptive  Pamphlets, 

Illustrated  Papers,  Maps  with  prices,  mailed  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Address  O.  F.  DAVIS,  Land  Commissioner,  IJ.  P.  R.  IS.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Are  you  going  to  California?  Are  you  going  West, North, 
or  North-West?  The  shortest,  safest,  quickest,  and  most 
comfortable  Routes  are  owned  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  owns  over  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
best  road  there  is  in  the  country.  Buy  your  tickets  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  for  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Omaha.  Lincoln, 
Council  Bluffs,  Yankton,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Green  Bay,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  and  all  points  west 
or  northwest.  This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed, 
Comfort,  and  Safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted,  and  perfect 
track  of  Steel  Rails,  Westinghouse  Air  Brakes,  Miller’s  Safe¬ 
ty  Platform  and  Couplers,  the  celebrated  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  the  perfect  Telegraph  System  of  Moving 
Trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable 
arrangement  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all 
points  West,  North,  and  North-West,  secures  to  passengers 
all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 
PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS  are  run  on  all  trains  of  this 
road.  No  other  line  runs  these  cars  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  or  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Omaha  our  Sleep¬ 
ers  connect  with  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Take  this 
route  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Iowa  Land  Co.  in  Iowa ,  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co's 
in  Nebraska.  For  Rates  or  information  not  attainable  from 
your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

W.  H.  STENNETT,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag.,  Chicago. 


FOREST  TREES 

FOR 

SHELTER,  ORNAMENT  AND  PROFIT. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  FOR  TIIE1R  CUL¬ 
TURE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sit., 

President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  1871. 

The  Descriptive  List  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  full  aud  accurate  yet  written  for  Amer¬ 
ican  use. 

Finely  Illustrated  with  12  Full-Page  Engravings. 

Price  post-paid,  .  .  .  .  $1.50 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 


PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PISOFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 


PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 


In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  brandies  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV, 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 

- - - -  $1.50 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR  OF  TnE  LADIES’  FLORAL  CA11TNET,  NEW  TORE,  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 


A  New  Book,  with  250  Fine  Engravings,  and  300  Pages, 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  Plants  suitable  for 
Window  Culture,  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Information  about  Plants  and  Flowers  for  the  Parlor, 
Conservatory,  Wardian  Case,  Fernery,  or  Window  Garden. 
Tells  all  about  Bulbs  for  House  Culture,  Geraniums,  Hang¬ 
ing  Baskets,  Insects.  Plant  Decoration  of  Apartments.  Tile 
Illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  per¬ 
fect  Gems  of  exquisite  beauty. 

***  The  most  valuable  book  on  Plants  and  Flowers  for 
House  Culture  ever  published.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
(London). 

***  There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams'  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  lie  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. —  The.  World, 
(New  Yor]t). 

Price,  post-paid,  ....  SI. 50 


EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN 

FLOWER  GARDENER. 

By  “  DAISY  EYEBRIGHT,”  (Mrs.  S.  O.  Johnson). 

A  delightful  little  treatise  on  Out-Door  Gardening  for 
Ladies— Practical,  Timely.  Charmingly  Written. 

UNIVERSALLY  LIKED  BY  THE  LADIES.  Valuable 
Information  about.  Pansies,  Roses,  Geraniums,  Climbing 
Plants,  Annuals,  Perennials,  Fuchsias,  Ribbon  Beds,  &c. 
Price,  50c.,  post-paid.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 


By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“Barry’s  Fruit  Garden”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  hook  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil. —Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  he  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  flue,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  in  tin's  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’ work  at  the  head  of  Ihe  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  (lie 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that,  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  flic 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  he  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-hearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grading,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  hook. — Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.— Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  ns  an  authority  upon  fruit 
oulture,  and  this  volume  of  100  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Springfield  Republican. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.5  0. 
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THE  TRAIN  BLACKSMITH.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Every  wagon  train,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
Quarter  Master’s  Department  of  the  army,  engaged 
in  carrying  supplies  to  the  frontier  military  posts, 
or  a  trader’s  train,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  other  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  where  railroads  have  not  superseded  them, 
has  a  blacksmith.  In  the  regular  army  train  there 
is  the  forge  wagon,  a  regular  blacksmith  shop 
upon  wheels,  but  in  smaller  or  private  trains,  the 
portable  forge  and  the  blacksmith’s  kit,  are  stored 
in  an  ordinary  wagon.  Those  who  have  never 
traveled  across  the  elevated  plateaus  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  rarified  air  is  free  from 
moisture,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  manner  in 


which  everything  made  of  wood  will  shrink.  A 
bucket  that  has  been  used  in  the  morning,  will  dry 
so  much  during  the  day,  that  unless  care  he  taken, 
it  will  fall  to  pieces  by  night.  Wagons  made  at 
the  best  establishments,  where  every  particle  of 
wood  used  in  building  them,  was  first  thoroughly 
kiln-dried,  will  soon  need  to  have  all  the  irons  set 
up,  and  the  tires  soon  re-set.  The  train  blacksmith 
has  an  easy  time  on  the  march,  but  as  soon  as  the 
train  encamps  at  its  end,  his  work  begins,  and  he 
often  finds  all  that  he  can  do  by  working  late  at 
night,  and  when  there  is  a  day  of  rest  in  camp,  it 
is  far  from  being  a  day  of  rest  for  him.  Every 
teamster  has  a  job  for  the  smith,  either  about  his 


wagon  or  mules,  which  often  need  to  he  shod,  and 
a  lively  time  it  sometimes  makes ;  then  those  who 
have  saddle  horses  want  them  shod,  and  even  the 
cooks  come  along  with  a  useless  camp  kettle,  which 
a  rivet  will  restore  to  its  former  servicable  condi¬ 
tion,  and  all  contribute  to  make  the  extemporized 
smithy  a  busy  place.  The  artist,  Mr.  Cary,  has 
drawn  for  the  above  engraving,  a  scene  which,  to 
those  who  have  “  crossed  the  plains,”  must  recall 
many  an  encampment.  The  very  efficient  looking 
blacksmith  is  not  quite  up  to  the  times,  or  he 
would  have  one  of  the  forges  with  rotary  blowers, 
figured  in  the  Agriculturist  for  May  last,  which 
have  no  bellows  to  dry  up  and  become  useless. 
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Contents  for  September,  1875. 


Boys  and  Girls’  Columns  —  September  — What  is 
Papyrus — Fice  Question— How  I  Learned  to  Swim 
— Answers  to  Correspondents— Aunt  Sue’s  Chats — 
Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle  Box— Having  a  Good  Time — 

Ponto,  the  Trapper’s  Dog . 4  Illustrations.  .349-352 

Butter  Packages,  Small . 342 

Cheerfulness . 347 

Cheese  Making,  English . 10  Illustrations ..339 

Conservatory  Chapel  at  Utica . Illustrated..  343 

Corn  Crib,  Improved . Illustrated.  .341 

Cotton-Seed  Cake,  Value  of. . 337 

Experiment  Stations . 332 

Failure  of  Seeds  to  Germinate . 346 

Fair  List . 358-359 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn  for  September . 327 

Frame  for  Grinding  Tools . 3  Illustrations  .340 

Fruit  Garden  for  September .  327 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  for  September . 328 

nints  About  Work .  326 

Horse  Feed  Troughs . 2  Illustrations.. 342 

Household  Department— Washing  Dishes  —  Some 
Household  Conveniences— Home  Topics _ 8  Illus¬ 
trations . 347-348 

House  Plan . 4  Illustrations.  333 

It  will  Pay . 346 

Kitchen  Garden  for  September . 327 

Ladders  for  House  and  Barn . 3  Illustrations .  .341 

Machines,  Labor-Saving . (. .  .337 

Market  Report  for  September . 328 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  67 — Draining  a  Swamp — 
Nothing  Sure  in  Farming  but  Disappointment — 
Deep  Setting  of  Milk— Liquid  Manure . 2  Illus¬ 
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Stock  lor  ISultcr  anti  Beef. — “  J.  S.,” 
Vevay,  Ind.  Where  blue  grass  grows  spontaneously  and 
thrives,  the  grade  Short-horn  would  doubtless  be  the 
most  profitable  cow  to  keep,  as  many  of  them  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  rich  milkers,  and  there  are  no  better  beef  cattle. 
Choose  a  thoroughbred  bull  from  a  good  milking  and 
butter  family  of  cows  Many  such  bulls  have  sold  at 
public  sales  recently  for  from  $100  upwards. 


BSotlom  for  Swamp  Braiits.-“H. 

M.  W.,”  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  To  lay  tiles  safety  in  drains 
in  soft  swamp  land,  the  tiles  should  be  laid  upon  a  nar¬ 
row  board.  The  board  should  be  bedded  firmly  in  the 
soil,  the  tiles  placed,  and  earth  immediately  thrown  ut 
each  side  of  them  to  keep  them  in  place  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  covered.  A  short  piece  of  board  might  be 
added  beneath  the  joints  of  the  boards  to  prevent  the 
ends  sinking  so  as  to  disturb  the  uniform  level  of  the  tile. 
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The  small  grains  are  all  harvested,  and  com  is  not 


yet  ready.  To  sow  the  fall  crops  is  the  chief  press¬ 
ing  work  at  present.  October  and  November 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  busy  months  of  the  year, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  work  then  to  he  done, 
will  require  much  thought  and  study.  On  many 
farms  these  two  months  are  idle  ones.  Nothing  is 
doing  in  the  fields  but  the  ripening  of  weeds,  and 
the  scattering  of  their  seeds  over  the  farm.  The 
fallow  fields,  which  should  then  be  plowed,  lie 
beaten  aud  packed  by  rains,  until  the  soil  is  sealed 
up  against  the  beneficial  effects  of  both  air  and 
water.  It  is  then  dormant,  and  in  the  spring  will 
be  in  poor  condition  to  bear  a  crop.  It  is  only  in 
labor  that  there  is  profit,  and  one  great  fault  of  our 
farming  is  that  we  do  not  expend  sufficient  labor 
on  the  land.  Labor  judiciously  used,  seldom  fails 
to  return  its  cost  with  abundant  interest,  and  how 
to  expend  labor  profitably,  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  thoughtfully  considered  during  any  leisure  of 
this  month.  There  will  be  plenty  of  work,  however, 
to  keep  the  hired  help  busy.  No  farmer  should 
discharge  his  men  now,  simply  because  he  has  time 
to  handle  the  plow  himself.  A  good  farmer  can 
earn  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  any  time,  by  doing  a 
score  of  those  things  which  no  one  can  do  so  well 
as  himself,  or  by  planning  work  for  hoys  or  men  to 
do.  A  hundred  acre  farm  can  well  afford  to  keep  two 
hired  hands  at  work  steadily,  if  the  farmer  is  able  to 
direct  their  work,  as  he  ought  to  be.  At  the  plow 
he  is  worth  no  more  than  a  capable  boy — possibly 
50  cents  a  day.  He  can  not  afford  to  work  for  so 
little  money,  nis  whole  farm  stops  paying  interest 
while  he  has  the  plow  in  his  hands,  and  gives  no 
thought  to  other  matters.  The  man  who  can  direct 
the  labor  of  other  men,  is  worth  more  than  his  labor, 
and  unless  a  farmer  is  capable  of  doing  this, 
his  profits  will  be  simply  a  laborer’s  days  wages. 

Mints  altioiit  Work. 

Sowing  Wheat  and  Bye. — Wheat  requires  a  better 
soil  than  rye,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  good  enough 
to  yield  at  least  15  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  it 
would  be  better  to  sow  rye,  which  might  bring  23 
or  30  bushels.  It  is  useless  to  sow  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  white  wheats,  except  in  the  very  best  soils. 
The  amber  and  red  wheats  are  safer  to  sow  on 


medium  and  light  soils.  The  past  has  been  a  wet 
summer,  and  there  will  be  few  complaints  of  a  soil 
too  dry  for  sowing.  Fields  not  yet  plowed,  should 
be  turned  over  at  once,  and  harrowed  thoroughly 
until  the  soil  is  well  settled.  A  firm  mellow  soil  is 
needed  for  wheat  or  rye.  Sowing  by  drill  is  the 
safest  method.  The  saving  of  seed  will  nearly  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  drill.  Drills  may  be  hired  for  50 
cents  an  acre  or  less.  The  next  best  manner  of  sow¬ 
ing,  is  to  broadcast  the  seed,  and  cover  with  a  cul¬ 
tivator.  If  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  the  ground 
should  be  rolled  thoroughly  after  being  harrowed. 
Drill  sowing  saves  the  labor  of  harrowing  after¬ 
wards.  Where  the  fly  is  not  feared,  early  sowing 
is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  choice  of  evils  between, 
the  dangers  of  the  fly  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  win¬ 
ter  killing  on  the  other.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  con- . 
dition,  the  time  of  sowing  is  a  matter  to  he  decided 
according  to  circumstances,  locality,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  individual. 

Steeping  the  Seed. — The  small  cost  and  labor  of 
steeping  the  seed,  is  well  repaid  by  the  security  it 
affords  against  rust  and  smut,  and  the  quickening 
of  germination.  A  steep  that  is  very  effective 
against  smut,  is  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This 
is  poured  over  the  wheat,  heaped  on  the  barn  floor, 
and  the  grain  is  rapidly  shoveled  over  and  mixed, 
until  every  seed  is  moistened  with  the  solution.  It 
is  left  in  a  heap  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
it  may  be  sown.  A  solution  of  one  pound  of 
guano  to  a  pail  of  rain  water,  or  stale  chamber  lye, 
is  an  excellent  steep,  not  only  preventing  tbe  smut, 
but  hastening  the  sprouting  of  the  seed.  Ground 
Gypsum  (plaster),  should  be  used  to  dry  the  grain 
previous  to  sowing,  if  anything  is  needed,  but  lime 
should  not  be  used  with  guano  water,  or  lye. 
Strong  salt  and  water  is  frequently  used  as  a  steep, 
with  good  effect ;  after  which  the  seed  is  mixed  with 
finely  slacked  lime  until  dry,  and  sown  immediately. 

Depth  of  Sowing. — It  has  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ments,  that  at  one  inch  below  the  surface  every 
seed  of  wheat  grew,  if  the  ground  is  moist,  while 
at  two  inches  seven-eighths  of  the  seed  grew,  and 
at  three  inches  three  quarters  grew.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  we  would  rather  sow  two  inches 
deep  than  one. 

Timothy  Seed. — If  sown  with  the  wheat  now,  and 
clover  is  to  be  sown  in  the  spring,  from  4  to  5 
quarts  per  acre  may  be  used.  If  no  clover  is  to  be 
sown,  a  peck  of  grass  seed  is  not  too  much.  We 
prefer  to  go  over  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  wheat 
is  drilled,  aud  sow  with  a  broadcast  sower,  or  by 
hand,  rather  than  drill  in  with  the  seed.  It  is  easy  to 
measure  the  proper  distance  for  the  laud  by  the 
foot  marks  in  the  soft  soil.  The  seed  will  find  its 
way  into  the  mellow,  soil,  and  be  sufficiently  cover¬ 
ed.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  is  the  proper  depth  for 
grass  seed.  The  fine  manure  from  the  poultry 
house,  will  make  a  valuable  top-dressing  for  timo¬ 
thy,  and  will  help  the  wheat.  In  place  of  it  100 
pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre  may  be  used. 

Thrashing. — The  straw  and  chaff  are  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  in  the  yards,  or  for  bedding,  where 
leaves,  swamp  muck,  or  even  dry  earth  or  sand  can 
be  used.  By  using  some  oil-cake  meal,  bran,  or 
other  meal,  straw  or  chaff  may  be  made  equal  to 
the  best  hay.  Read  and  study  over  the  articles  by 
Prof.  Atwater  on  this  subject,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Agriculturist  for  the  past  few  mouths.  The 
proper  use  of  straw  as  fodder,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  economies  of  the  farm. 

Clove)'  Seed  will  be  a  good  crop  this  year,  where- 
ever  there  has  been  a  good  stand  of  clover.  When 
well  saved,  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  ou  the 
farm.  Both  seed  aud  hay  at  the  6ame  time,  can 
hardly  be  saved,  and  the  hay  may  as  well  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  the  seed.  This  crop  may  be 
cut  with  the  mower,  and  raked  with  the  horse-rake 
into  windrows,  where  it  may  be  exposed  to  rain 
and  sun  for  many  days  without  injury.  On  the 
contrary,  the  seed  will  thrash  and  hull  the  more 
easily.  It  should  be  drawn  in  when  perfectly  dry, 
and  thrashed  at  once.  The  chaff  may  be  stored  in 
a  bin  or  heap  in  the  barn,  to  be  hulled  in  dry  frosty 
weather,  when  convenient.  Scatter  the  chaff, 
which  will  contain  some  seed,  over  the  meadows. 
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Sheep. — Sheep  should  have  some  better  feed  than 
the  bare  stubble  at  this  season.  With  some  grain 
or  mixed  feed,  sheep  will  pick  around  the  fields 
and  consume  much  of  the  rubbish.  No  animal  has  a 
more  vigorous  digestion  than  a  sheep,  or  can  more 
readily  turn  fodder  into  meat  and  fat — but  it  must 
have  something  from  which  it  cau  produce  these. 
Not  even  a  sheep  can  bring  something  out  of  noth¬ 
ing,  and  yet  many  farmers  who  keep  a  few  sheep, 
seem  to  act  as  though  they  thought  sheep  could  do 
this.  Those  who  make  a  business  of  sheep  rais¬ 
ing,  know  that  they  must  have  good  food  and  the 
best  care,  or  that  with  their  low  nervous  system 
and  small  supply  of  blood,  they  go  down  Very 
quickly  A  sheep  has  a  very  small  brain,  and  but 
four  or  five  pounds  of  blood,  and  possesses  no 
force  or  power  to  resist  misfortune.  But  having 
little  nervous  force,  it  wastes  no  energy  in  action, 
but  eats  and  rests,  and  turns  all  it  eats  into  profit. 
This  explains  why  sheep  will  fall  away  and  die  off 
so  quickly  if  neglected.  Neglect  now,  will  be 
irreparable  by  and  by.  “  A  sheep  well  summered 
is  half  wintered.” 

Breeding  Ewes. — For  early  lambs  the  ewes  should 
be  turned  to  the  rams  this  month.  A  two-year-old 
ram  will  serve  a  hundred  ewes,  if  he  is  well  fed, 
kept  in  a  yard,  and  the  ewes  put  with  him  at  night, 
until  all  are  served.  A  ewe  remains  in  heat 
twenty-four  hours.  As  the  ewes  are  served, 
which  may  be  known  by  keeping  the  ram’s  brisket 
smeared  with  Venetian  red  and  linseed  oil,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  flock  by  themselves,  and  well 
fed.  On  the  condition  of  the  ewes  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  the  value  of  the  iambs.  A  pure 
Cotswold  ram,  crossed  on  good  Merino  or  native 
ewes,  produces  excellent  market  lambs. 

Cows  and  Calves. — As  the  feed  falls  off,  two 
quarts  of  corn-meal  a  day  will  help  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  and  richness  of  the  milk.  Calves  and 
yearlings  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  off  in  condi¬ 
tion  at  this  season. 

Swine. — Pork  is  high,  and  will  probably  remain 
so.  But  it  will  be  safest  to  hurry  up  the  feeding 
swine,  and  make  sure  of  the  market.  By  giving 
extra  attention  now,  providing  dry  feeding  pens, 
and  feeding  liberally,  twice  as  much  pork  can  be 
made  from  the  same  feed  in  this  month,  as  can  be 
made  in  December.  While  we  can  hardly  expect 
higher  prices,  we  can  not  tell  what  may  happen  to 
affect  the  market  unfavorably,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  make  sure  of  a  profitable  market  while  we  can. 

Sundry  Matters. — It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  note  of  every  little  thing  that  needs  atten¬ 
tion,  so  that  by  and  by  all  may  be  done  in  order. 
There  will  be  drains  to  make  and  to  repair,  fences 
to  close  that  have  been,  opened,  stacks  to  top  off 
and  prop  up,  leaves  to  rake  up  in  wood  lots,  brush 
to  clear  off,  roads  and  lanes  to  repair,  tools  to 
gather  up  and  repair,  sheds  to  repair,  stables  to 
clean  out  and  whitewash,  and  a  hundred  things  to 
do  that  must  be  provided  for  or  they  will  go 
undone.  Every  farmer  should  carry  a  note  book 
and  pencil  in  his  pocket,  and  make  use  of  them. 

- o  «  -  — - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


The  general  harvest  in  orchard  and  garden  will 
begin  this  month  throughout  the  northern  states. 
Everything  should  be  in  order  for  storing  and  mar¬ 
keting  fruits  and  vegetables,  else  much  time  will  be 
lost  in  getting  baskets,  crates,  and  barrels  if  de¬ 
layed  until  the  crops  are  ready  for  gathering.  The 
weeds  make  a  comparatively  slow  growth  now,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  keep  the  late  crops  clear  of  them. 
Drains  may  be  laid  now,  except  in  low  places 
where  it  is  wet  and  swampy  ;  in  such  spots  the  only 
drain  that  can  be  used  is  an  open  one  with  sides 
slanting  to  prevent  caving.  Drains  about  the  house 
and  bam  should  be  cleared  out  and  put  in  proper 
condition  for  the  winter. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Marketing. — Early  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
must  be  marketed  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  to  bring  the 
highest  price,  they  should  be  carefully  picked  and 


assorted.  There  are  quantities  of  fruit  brought 
into  market  every  fall,  which  is  so  poorly  packed 
and  assorted  that  it  will  not  sell  for  the  cost  of 
the  crates,  while  that  of  transportation  is  a  loss  to 
the  raiser.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
good  fruit  will  bring  a  good  price,  even  when  the 
market  is  glutted  with  poor  stuff.  Those  who 
throw  out  all  inferior  fruit,  and  pack  only  the  best, 
putting  this  up  so  carefully  that  there  will  be  no 
rolling  about  or  bruising  in  transportation  or  in 
handling,  find  fruit  growing  profitable. 

Home  Markets  are  too  often  overlooked,  and  large 
towns  and  villages  in  fruit  districts  are  often  poorly 
supplied,  the  growers  thinking  it  necessary  to  send 
their  fruit  to  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 
Those  who  have  cultivated  the  home  markets,  and 
kept  them  regularly  supplied,  have  found  it  profit¬ 
able  ;  fruits  can  be  delivered  in  a  riper  condition 
than  when  packed  for  a  distant  market. 

Drying  Fruits  is  an  important  industry  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  line  of 
peaches  and  apples  ;  the  quicker  the  fruit  is  dried 
the  brighter  it  will  look.  It  is  commonly  spread  on 
boards  and  taken  in  every  night ;  this  makes  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  for  small  lots  a  glass  frame  like 
a  hot-bed,  with  holes  in  the  sides,  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  answers  a  good  purpose.  Where  large 
quantities  are  dried,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
of  the  patent  fruit  dryers  now  in  use. 

Budding  may  be  performed  whenever  well  ma¬ 
tured  buds  can  be  had,  and  the  bark  of  the  6tock 
lifts  easily.  Directions  have  often  been  given  to¬ 
gether  with  illustrations  to  explain  the  process, 
so  that  a  novice  can  succeed  after  a  little  practice. 

Labels. — Prepare  a  stock  of  these  for  use  when¬ 
ever  needed.  Red  cedar  is  most  dirrable  whether 
to  tie  on  or  use  in  the  soil  as  a  “stick”  label.  They 
are  made  by  machinery,  and  are  quite  cheap.  They 
are  smeared  with  white  lead  or  chrome  yellow  in 
oil  before  writing. 

Fall  Planting. — We  are  frequently  asked  if  it  is 
desirable  to  plant  fruit-trees  in  the  fall.  It  depends 
upon  the  locality  and  the  kinds  ;  in  sections  where 
the  fall  is  usually  warm  and  long,  it  is  better  to 
plant  then  ;  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  there 
is  usually  more  time  to  do  the  work  properly  than 
in  spring.  Observe  the  directions  given  in  the 
spring  months.  Make  a  plan  of  the  orchard  and 
mark  the  location  of  every  tree.  Whether  planting 
is  done  in  fall  or  spring, 

Order  Trees  Now ;  they  can  be  taken  up  better, 
and  are  transported  more  safely  than  in  spring,  and 
if  not  set  now,  can  be  heeled-in  and  be  at  hand  to 
plant  at  any  time  in  spring. 

Peaches,  Cherries,  and  other  stone  fruits  should, 
in  northern  localities,  be  planted  in  spring  ;  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  southward,  they  are  often  planted  in  fall. 

Peach-Stones,  and  the  seeds  of  stone  fruits  gener¬ 
ally  should  not  become  dry.  Small  lots  may  be 
placed  in  a  box  mixed  with  earth  and  buried  in  a 
dry  spot,  or  put  in  a  cold  cellar  for  the  winter. 
Large  quantities  of  peach  stones  are  stratified  by 
spreading  them  a  few  inches  thick  and  covering 
with  earth,  or  they  are  spaded  in  ;  of  course  they 
have  to  be  sifted  out  in  spring  to  be  jffanted. 

Seeds. — There  are  many  varieties  of  tree  seeds 
which  do  not  ripen  until  fall ;  these  maybe  gather¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sown,  or  kept  mixed  with 
sand  in  a  cool  place  until  spring.  Seedlings  of  forest 
trees  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, and  it  will  be  safe 
to  give  all  a  good  covering  of  leaves  the  first  winter. 

Nursery  Bows. — Cultivate  the  soil  between  the 
rows  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  light 
and  free  from  weeds,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  or 
break  any  of  the  young  stock. 

Pears  should  always  be  ripened  in  the  house  ; 
when  fully  matured,  pick  and  place  on  shelves  in 
the  fruit  room,  where  they  can  be  frequently  in¬ 
spected.  Choice  specimens  for  market  should  be 
wrapped  separately  in  soft  paper  and  packed  in 
shallow  boxes  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  mel¬ 
lowing  ;  this  will  pay  where  choice  sorts  are  grown, 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  an  extra  article.  Ordi¬ 
nary  good  fruit  is  best  packed  in  new  neat  half¬ 
barrels,  lined  with  white  paper. 


Fruit  tiarden. 

Blackberries.— After  the  old  canes  have  fruited, 
they  should  be  cut  off  and  burned.  Tie  up  the 
new  growth  to  stakes,  cutting  back  to  the  required 
hight,  as  given  last  month.  Dig  out  all  suckers 
which  appear  between  the  rows,  unless  needed  for 
planting,  which  is  better  done  in  fall  than  in 
spring;  keep  the  ground  loose  and  free  from 
weeds,  by  means  of  the  horse  cultivator. 

Baspbcrries. — Cut  out  all  old  fruiting  canes  which 
may  have  been  left  until  this  time,  and  cut  back 
the  new  growth  as  for  blackberries.  The  plants 
will  be  benefitted  by  a  dressing  of  fine  manure, 
forked  under  6liglitly  between  the  rows.  Most  of 
the  red  varieties  are  propagated  by  suckers,  or 
from  root  cuttings.  Black-Caps  are  multiplied  by 
covering  with  earth  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  which 
bend  over  late  in  the  season  ;  these  will  make  roots, 
and  in  the  spring  may  be  cut  from  the  old  plant, 
and  set  in  rows  in  rich  soil. 

Strawberries. — Fill  up  all  vacancies  in  the  old  beds, 
and  set  out  new  ones.  Take  only  well-rooted 
runners,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry,  dip  in 
thin  mud  before  setting.  Plants  set  in  the  fall, 
may  yield  a  small  crop  the  following  spring,  but 
there  is  no  real  gain  over  spring  planting. 

Crapes. — The  grape  crop  in  mauy  localities  will 
be  small,  owing  to  the  severity  of  last  winter ; 
the  vines  should  not  be  neglected,  but  provision 
made  for  securing  a  healthy,  well-ripened  growth 
for  next  season.  Where  heavy  rains  have  com¬ 
pacted  the  soil,  use  the  horse  or  hand  cultivator  to 
make  it  light  and  open.  Catawba,  Isabella,  Iona, 
and  Diana,  are  the  best  keepers,  and  should  ripen 
thoroughly.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  keep  Concords. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Make  cuttings  of  the 
thoroughlj  ripe  wood,  and  plant  ntonce.  Plants 
from  cuttings  set  last  fall  or  spring,  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  rows  where  they  are  to  grow. 


JKitclaem  Garden. 

As  soon  as  crops  are  gathered,  the  ground  should 
be  cleared  of  weeds,  plowed  or  spaded,  and  planted 
with  some  quick  growiug  crop,  such  as  turnips, 
spinach  and  the  like  ;  never  allow  the  ground  in  the 
garden  to  remain  idle  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
starting  a  new  garden,  begin  this  fall  by  turning 
over  the  sod,  first  covering  it  with  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure.  The  sod  will  decay  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  in  spring  manure  the  land  heavily 
again  and  cross-plow.  Before  plowing  remove 
all  rocks  and  stumps,  so  that  a  smooth  straight 
furrow  may  be  turned.  Make  it  a  point  to  attend 
some  neighboring  fair  with  the  family,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  take  along  some  of  the  best  products  of  the 
garden  and  orchard,  it  will  stimulate  the  boys  to 
renewed  exertions  in  the  growing  of  fine  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Provide  reliable  books  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  horticulture,  for  reading  during 
the  evenings,  which  are  now  growing  longer,  and 
do  not  forget  to  add  one  or  more  good  agricultural 
and  horticultural  papers. 

Asparagus. — Apply  a  dressing  of  coarse  and  littery 
stable  manure,  after  the  tops  have  been  cut  off 
and  burned,  to  prevent  the  seed  from  growing. 

Beans. — Gather  from  the  last  plantings  either  for 
market  or  preserving  in  salt  for  winter  use.  Dry 
Limas  when  there  are  more  than  can  be  disposed 
of  fresh,  as  they  are  excellent  in  winter.  Save 
the  earliest,  largest,  and  fullest  pods  for  seed. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Seeds  of  these  may 
be  sown  to  make  plants  for  setting  out  in  spring. 
The  time  of  sowing  will  depend  upon  the  locality; 
near  New  York  it  is  from  Sept.  15th  to  25th.  The 
object  is  to  get  good  strong  plants  before  the 
ground  freezes.  In  November  they  are  pricked  out 
into  cold-frames,  w’here  they  pass  the  winter. 
Market  the  medium  crops  as  soon  as  of  sufficient 
size,  and  clear  the  ground  of  stumps  and  rubbish. 

Com. — As  fast  as  the  corn  is  gathered,  cut  up  the 
stalks  for  use  as  fodder  for  winter,  or  to  feed  out 
now  to  the  cows  in  milk.  Corn  may  be  dried  for 
winter  use  ;  boil  long  enough  to  set  the  milk,  and 
then  cut  from  the  cobs  and  dry. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  for  pickles  every  other  day, 
choosing  those  from  two  to  four  inches  long.  Take 
care  not  to  trample  on  the  vines  when  gathering. 
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Celery  is  more  easily  grown  by  flat  culture,  than 
by  the  old  method  of  trenches.  Keep  the  soil 
open  and  loose,  as  the  principle  growth  is  made 
this  month.  If  some  is  wanted  for  early  use,  it 
may  be  earthed  up,  first  carefully  drawing  the 
earth  around  each  plant  with  the  hand,  and  then 
banking  it  up  by  plowing  a  furrow  each  side  of 
the  row,  and  drawing  the  earth  around  the  plants. 

Egg  Plant. — Pick  off  all  eggs  and  beetles  of  the 
Colorado  potato  “  bug,”  which  seems  to  prefer 
this  plant  to  the  potato.  Place  a  whisp  of  straw  or 
a  shingle  under  the  fruit,  to  keep  it  from  the 
ground.  Use  before  the  seeds  become  hard. 

Lettuce. — Sow  seeds  for  a  late  crop,  and  trans¬ 
plant  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle. 

Melons. — Pick  off  all  fruit  which  will  not  ripen 
before  frost.  A  handful  of  straw  or  hay  placed 
under  the  fruit,  will  cause  it  to  ripen  evenly. 

Onions. — Gather  when  the  tops  fall  over,  and 
store  in  a  dry,  airy  place  in  thin  layers. 

Spinach. — Sow  for  wintering  over  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month  in  15-inch  drills ;  the  thinnings 
may  be  used  this  fall. 

Sweet  Potato  Vines  need  to  be  lifted  every  week 
or  so,  to  prevent  rooting. 

Squashes. — Remove  the  vines  of  the  early  sorts 
which  have  finished  bearing.  Let  the  vines  of  the 
winter  sorts  root  freely  at  the  joints,  and  do  not 
disturb  them  after  they  have  covered  the  ground. 

Tomatoes. — Do  not  allow  the  fruit  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground,  but  place  straw  or  brush 
under  the  plants,  unless  they  are  trellised.  Destroy 
the  large  green  “  worm,”  which  eats  the  foliage. 

Turnips. — Hoe  frequently,  until  the  leaves  cover 
the  ground.  Flat  sorts  may  be  sown  early  this 
month  in  spots  where  the  crops  have  been  gathered. 
Thin  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  work  among. 


Flower  Garden  and.  Fawn. 

If  the  lawn  and  grounds  are  at  all  times  kept 
scrupulously  neat,  they  will  be  attractive  even 
though  there  are  but  few  shrubs  or  other  plants  in 
flower.  Mow  the  grass  often,  to  keep  down  the 
annual  weeds  which  appear  all  the  season,  especi¬ 
ally  in  newly  made  lawns. 

Dahlias,  and  all  plants  requiring  stakes,  must  be 
provided  with  them  as  soon  as  tall  enough  to  need 
them,  else  the  wind  will  break  many  down. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — The  latter  part  of  this 
month  is  a  good  time  to  move  and  divide  old 
clumps,  as  many  of  them  commence  growth  too 
early  in  spring  to  move  with  safety  ;  this  is  especi¬ 
ally  the  case  with  paeonies. 

Perennials  and  Biennials. — Sow  seeds  at  once  in 
boxes,  so  that  they  will  make  plants  suitable  for 
transplanting  in  spring.  Shelter  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  with  lattice-work  or  boughs  from  the  sun. 

Bulbs  for  spring  flowering  may  be  set  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  in  the  northern  states. 

Greenhouse  ;md  Window  Slants. 

Everything  ought  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  plants  by  the  middle  of  the  month  at  the 
latest.  Repairs  and  alterations  must  not  be  neglect¬ 
ed  until  the  last  miuutc,  else  there  will  be  danger 
of  their  being  hurried  and  half  done.  Secure  the 
stock  of  coal,  potting  earth,  moss,  pots,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  needed,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Window-Boxes  may  be  overhauled  and  replanted 
this  month,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  taking  in  so  soon 
as  frosts  come. 

Cuttings  of  any  bedding  plants  should  be  made 
now  for  a  stock  to  keep  over  winter ;  they  will 
make  good  plants  in  a  mouth. 

- —  ■».  - - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Aug.  12th,  1S75, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NItW  YORK 

Receipts.  Flour.  I  threat.  Corn.  line. 
27  d’s  this  m't!i861,000  -1,1 17,000  1,084,000  21 ,000 
24  d’s  lust  m'tll279,00p  8,918,000  2,312,000  23,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn,  lh/e 

27  d’s  this  m’th497,000  8,711.000  3.105,000  49,000 
24  d’s  last  m’tli  417,000  5,391,000  1,985,000  31,000 


MARKETS. 

Barley.  Oats. 

-  411,000 

-  815,000 

Barley.  Oats. 
84,000  1,004,000 
-  2,117,000 


tl.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1875  ..361,000  4,117,000  1,984,000  21,000  411,000 

28  days  1874. .  .252,000  2,914,000  5,763,000  41,600  3,200  397,000 

Sai.es.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1875  .  497,000  8,711,000  3,105,000  49,000  84,0.0'  1,604,000 

28  days  1874.. 269, 000  3,902,000  6,125,000  27,000  -  879,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Aug.  9, 1875..  553,894  783,396  21.608  1,163  591,480  201,029 

July  12,1875..  550,919  1,152,596  44,323  1,163  823,461  312,266 

May  11, 1875..  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16,537  545,209  229,655 

Jan.  11,1875.  .3,675,122  1,049,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,647 
Nov.  9,  1874.  .3,680,141  1,727,510  19,123  117,185  794,722  135,882 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  12. 

Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

hbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1875.1,129,041  14,650,208  7,225,590  120,163  165  75,147  229.5S9 

18741,365,480  23,290,750  14,513,411  531,001  320  72,311  263,883 

1813..  791. 993  9,278,612  7,669,335  327,970  19,226  20,839  92,496 

1872.  .547,794  5,479,949  14,572,323  510,618  22,666  29,706  123,093 

1871.1,095,019  10,5  6,653  6,341,032  71,399  81,797  16,764  - 

1870.1,069,227  10,236,257  220,647  65,734  11,205  - 

1869..  812. 764  9,099,803  1,531,077  72,811  —  42,727  - 

1S63.  .575,091  3,209,204  4,903,872  158,093  -  40,613  - 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 

to  Aug.  1st. 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1875  . 24,100  5,958,600  1,784.800  54,400  945,500 

1874 . 32,400  11,029,900  8,440,000  189,880  74,100  1.214,400 

1873 . 57,700  6,804,400  5,127.000  550,400  22,200  1.672,400 

1872 . 47,100  2,951,000  11,458,000  245,800  401.500  3,169,100 

187-1 . 111.400  6,105,000  S, 415, 000  57,900  40,400  1,392,100 

1870 . 154,900  6,752,600  1,29S,000  271,000  82,400  1,472,000 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


again  became  quite  buoyant,  stimulated  in  part  by  tha 
protracted  interruption  of  canal  navigation,  through  the 
break  in  the  canal,  near  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Toward  the 
close,  the  market,  however,  exhibited  less  animation, 
and  values  ruled  generally  weaker.  Several  failures  of 
prominent  houses,  in  the  banking  and  mercantile  lines, 
in  England  and  here,  added  to  the  disturbance  in  the 
course  of  trade,  though  not  permanently  affecting  the 
markets.  .  .The  dealings  in  Barley,  noted  in  our  tables, 
given  herewith,  have  been  wholly  in  new  crop  State 
to  arrive  in  September ....  Provisions  have  been  active, 
higher,  and  excited,  closing,  however,  generally  tame, 
and  somewhat  unsettled.  Pork  and  Lard  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  in  good  part  by  speculative  manipulations  of 
the  market. ...  Cotton  has  been  more  freely  dealt  in, 
closing  easier  in  price. . .  .Hops  have  been  quoted  lower, 
on  a  moderate  movement.  A  bale  of  new  crop  state— 
the  first  received  this  season— was  recently  sold  at  60  cts. 
per  lb.... Hay,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  have  been  rather 
more  sought  after,  closing  firmly. .. .Wool  has  been 
quoted  easier  in  price,  on  increased  offerings,  and  some 
urgency  on  the  part  of  holders  to  realize.  Toward  the 
close,  however,  rather  more  steadiness  has  been  noted. 
The  movements  in  domestic  being  indicative  of  a  mod¬ 
erately  active  market.  The  inquiry  from  manufacturers 
has  been  checked  by  the  stormy  weather,  which  was 
against  a  full  attendance  of  buyers  in  market.  Fine 
Fleece  has  not  been  in  much  favor,  and  has  been  rather 


Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 
Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 
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Rye  Flour  . 

Corn-Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  'White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed . 

White..  . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . . 

Barley  . 

Ha y— Bale,  #  100  lbs  . 

Straw,  $  100  its . 

Cotton— Middlings.  #  ft 

Hops— Crop  of  1874,  #  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  TP  ft 

Seed— Clover,  TP  ft  . 

Timothy,  #  bushel . 

Flax.  V  bushel . 

Sugar— Refl’g&  Grocery  lift 
Molasses.  Cuba,  TPgal.  ... 

New  Orleans,  #  gal  . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c„ lift. 

Seed  Leaf,  |i  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  |l  ft 

Domestic,  pulled,  |!  ft . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  |)  ft  . 

Oil-Cake  — TP  toil . .  40  00 

Pork— Mess.  |1  barrel .  20  40 

Prime  Mess,  |)  barrel  .  19  25 

Beef— Plain  mess .  8  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  If) 
Butter— State,  |i  ft. 

Western,  |t  ft  . 

Cheese..  . . 

Beans— |l  bushel .  1  60 

Peas— Canada,  free.  It  bu  . 

Eggs— Fresh,  #  dozen 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys—'#  ft . 

Geese,  #  pair . . 

Ducks,  #  pair . 

Pigeons,  #  doz . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

Spring  Chickens,  #  ft. . 

Turnips  #  bbl  . 

Carbiges— #  100 . 

Onions—#  bbl . 

Potatoes—#  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes—#  bbl 

Broom-corn . 

Pears,  per  crate . 

Currants,  #  ft . 

AYiiortleberries,  #  bus 

Apples—#  barrel . 

Cranberries—#  box _ 

Blackberries,  #  qt . 

Peaches,  per  crate. 

Gref.v  Corn,  per  100 _ 

Green  Peas.  #  bbl..  .  2  25 

Tomatoes,  #  crate.. 

String  Beans,  per  1 
Cucumbers,  per  busli.  box.. 

Watermelons,  #  100 .  10  00 

Squash.  #  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl. 
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Gold  lias  been  up  to  116|,  and  down  to  1111,  closing 

Aug.  12th  at  114,  as  against  115|  on  July  12th . 

The  Breadstuff  markets  have  been  very  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  during  the  past  month,  chiefly  by  the  influence 
arising  from  the  weather  and  crop  reports  from  Europe, 
and  this  country.  Early  in  the  month,  the  cable  advices 


were  of  very  unfavorable  weather  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  pointing  to  a  deficient  harvest  yield,  and  a 
consequent  probable  heavy  export  movement  of  produce, 
from  our  own  ports,  at  remunerative  prices.  Accordingly 
a  brisk  demand  set  in  for  Flour  and  Grain,  mainly  for 
shipment,  but  in  good  part  also  on  speculative  account, 
and  values  were  quite  generally  quoted  higher,  with,  of 
course,  frequent  fluctuations.  Subsequently  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  rain  storms  and  floods  at  the  west  and  north¬ 


difficult  to  place  without  yielding  a  little  in  prices. 
Combing  and  Pulled  Wool  quoted  firm,  and  generally  of 
ready  sale.  Foreign  Wool  in  rather  more  demand, 
especially  carpet  stock,  which  has  been  held  with  more 

confidence _ Ocean  freights  have  been  quoted  firmer, 

and  quite  active  with  Grain,  Flour,  Petroleum  and  Pro¬ 
vision  room  in  most  demand.  The  later  business  indi¬ 
cated  an  easier  range  of  rates  on  tonnage  on  charter. 
Flour  by  sail  and  steam  to  London,  3s.  per  bbl. ; 
Grain  by  sail,  to  do.,  10 d.  @  10}$.  per  bushel ;  Grain 
by  steam  to  Liverpool,  10  @10}$.,  and  by  sail,  to  do., 
9  @  9}$.  per  bushel.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders, 
7s.  6$.  ;  for  Penarth  Roads,  and  orders,  7s.  3 d. ;  for  the 
Continent,  7s.  3$.  @  7s.  0$.  per  quarter. 


New  York  I.ive-Stoclc  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tori. 


July  19 . 

. 9,795 

July  26 . 

. 8,701 

Aug.  2 . 

.  8,506 

Aug.  9 . 

. 10,002 

Aug. 16 . 

....  9,019 

97  2,993  20,936  22,402  56,223 

166  3,829  30,740  25,016  74,452 

60  2,787  28,259  20,170  59,782 

101  3,719  22.962  22,816  59.690 

80  3,322  27,213  20,920  60,554 


Total  for  5  Weeks.  .46,083  504  16,680  136,110  111,324  310,701 
Ao.for  prevA  IFee&s  33,814  379  15,442  86,516  103,391  239,512 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swinr, 

Average  per  Week . 9.21G  100  3,336  27.222  22,265 

do.  do.  last  Month...  8,453  95  3,860  21,629  25,847 

do.  do.  prev's  Month..  8,259  76  4,467  18,567  27,749 


Beeves.— The  business  of  the  past  five  weeks  has 
been  marked  with  a  steady  decline  for  both  poor 
and  good  cattle.  The  decline  began  with  a  fall  of  }c  per 
lb.  and  a  weak  market  especially  for  poorer  stock.  With 
only  a  slightly  increased  weekly  average  over  last  month, 
prices  have  given  way  fully  lc.  per  lb.,  and  the  market 
closes  with  prospects  anything  but  satisfactory  for 
shippers  so  far  as  common  and  medium  grades  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Texas  drive  is  now  over  for  the  season,  and 
foots  up  to  151,618  against  166,000  for  1874,  a  loss  of  14,- 
400  head.  The  greater  part  of  these  cattle  are  now  in 
Kansas  with  abundant  grass  after  the  heavy  rains.  The 
Chicago  Live-Stock  Reporter  fears  that  heavy  losses  will 
occur  on  this  class  of  cattle  ;  it  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  “  rumors  of  the  Texan  fever  among  these  cat¬ 
tle  ”  are  beginning  to  he  heard.  The  closing  rates  here 
were  7}c.@8}c.  *jp  lb  for  Texas  and  Cherokee  cattle  to 
dress  55  lbs.  $  cwt.  with  very  slow  sale ;  choice  steers 
sold  at  12}c.@13c.  $  lb  to  dress  58  lb  the  gross  cwt.  in  a 
small  way,  hut  12}c.  $  lb  on  an  estimate  of  57  lbs.  was 
the  general  rate  ;  native  steers  sold  at  9}c.@10c.  <p  lb  to 
dress  55  lb  per  cwt. 

The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 


week  ending  Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

July  19 . 8  @14  c.  UX@12Xc.  12  C. 

July  26 .  GX@13XC.  11  @12  C.  11XC. 

Aug.  2 .  GX013XC.  11  @12  c.  11XC. 

Aug.  9 . 6  '@13%c.  11  @12  c.  llXc. 

Aug.  1C....  ..6  @13  C.  10X®11XC.  11  C. 


Milcli  CoWs, — The  market  for  cows  has  been  dull 
and  quiet.  Steady  rates  have  ruled  during  the  month. 
Common  cows  have  brought  $45  to  $50  per  head ;  choice, 
$50  to  $75,  with  sales  of  extra  at  $75  to  $90  per  head. . . . 
Calves  have  been  in  moderate  demand,  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  value  toward  the  close  of  the  month  ;  the  clos¬ 
ing  prices  were  6c.@9c.  <p  lb  live  weight  for  poor  to  prime 
veals,  and  $6  to  $8  per  head  for  fair  to  good  grass  calves. 

_ Slieei>  and  lainlis,- There  has  been  a  lively 

market  for  fat  stock  through  the  month,  easing  off  at  the 
close  with  slightly  lower  priccB.  Poor  to  prime  sheep 


west,  threatened  grave  damage  to  our  own  crops,  and, 
in  view  of  this  new  source  of  danger  to  the  anticipated 
supplies,  further  very  extensive  transactions,  largely 
speculative,  were  reported  in  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  and 
Oats,  especially  in  Flonr  and  Wheat,  prices  of  which 


ranged  at  the  close  from  4}c.@6}c.  lb  live  weight,  and 

poor  to  prime  lambs  from  0}c.@8}c.  $  lb _ Swine.— 

No  live  hogs  have  been  offered.  Dressed  hogs  have 
been  in  fair  demand  at  10}c.@10fc.  19  lb.  Market 
pigs  have  sold  readily  at  10}c.  19  lb  dressed  weight. 
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ooo  The  First  Number  of  the  American  Agricul-  0oo 
000  turist  was  issued  in  April,  1842.  It  was  ooo 

OOO  \  000 

ooo  therefore  just  One-Third  of  a  Century  ooo 

000  old  last  month.— The  work  it  has  accomplished  °°° 
OOO  ,  000 

ooo  in  that  time  we  will  not  at  present  stop  to  re-  0oo 

ooo  hearse.  “  EXCELSIOR  ”  is  our  Motto— higher  °°° 
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000  future.  The  past  and  present  Managers  will  °°° 
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is  to  be  celebrated  in 
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the  Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  will  honor  its  own  completion  of 
One  Third  of  a  Century,  as  well  as  honor  the 
National  Centennial,  by  making  this  Journal  the 
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three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(10  to  33)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 
Remitting-  Money :  —  Checks  on 
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qoo  Every  Subscriber  who  remits  an  additional  °oo 
°°°  25  cents,  to  pay  for  mounting,  packing,  and  °°° 
postage,  will  receive,  pre-paid,  a  beautiful  Pic-  °°° 

ooo  ture,  his  choice,  while  any  are  in  stock,  of  the  ooo 
ooo  ooo 

ooo  three  splendid  Chromos  ooo 

ooo  ooo 

2™  “UP  FOR  REPAIRS” 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING”  or  ooo 

OOO  OOO 

SSS  “LOOK  OUT”  ooo 

ooo  ooo 

ooo  but  his  choice  must  be  named  at  the  time  of  ooo 
ooo  ooo 

ooo  subscribing.  ooo 

ooo  ooo 

ooo  ooo 

ooo  The  above  liberal  offer  (of  three  months  000 

ooo  ooo 

ooo  extra)  will  expire  on  September  3oth.  Please  0oo 

o°°  inform  all  vonr  friends  and  neighbors.  igU  000 
ooo  000 
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New  York  City  IBank*  or  Rankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  :  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  <  ompany,  Post-OfBce  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against,  loss. 
; 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc'uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  wtiich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

1®”  W.B. — Vlie  New  Postage  Law. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  wlilcli  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tlie  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Catalogues. — The  Fair  List  crowds  our  col¬ 
umns  so,  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowledge  the  cata¬ 
logues  at  hand.  Our  friends  may  he  assured  that  their 
favors  are  not  lost  or  unheeded. 

Fairs  for  lSTS. — The  list  of  fairs  to  come 
off  this  autumn,  will  be  found  on  pages  358—359.  During 
the  season  we  make  repeated  requests  that  the  officers  of 
the  societies  holding  the  fairs,  or  the  managers  of  the 
fairs,  would  send  us  their  official  announcements  direct. 
More  have  done  ttiis  than  heretofore,  but  still  we  are  in 
many  cases  obliged  to  depend  upon  other  papers,  at  the 
risk  of  copying  typographical  errors.  Every  one  should 
hold  it  a  duty  to  attend  and  exhibit  at,  and  in  every  man¬ 
ner  encourage  his  local  fair,  and  after  this,  attend  as 
many  others  as  convenient.  If  you  are  a  successful  farm¬ 
er,  and  a  well-to-do  man,  go  to  the  fair  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  some  poor  struggling  fellow  beat  you  in  some¬ 
thing;  you  can  afford  it,  and  it  will  be  worth  $50  to  him. 

The  Hairy  at  Jhe  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position. — The  American  Dairymen’s  Association 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  offered  for  exhibition.  Butter  and  cheese  in  every 
form  and  style  are  especially  desired.  Communications  in 
reference  to  this  matter  may  be  made  to  any  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  compose  the  committee,  viz. :  J.  Y.  H.  Scovill, 
Paris,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  ;  O.  S.  Bliss,  Georgia,  Yt. ;  E.  S. 
Munson,  Franklin,  N.  Y.;  D.  A.  A.  Nichols,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
J.  M.  Peters,  N.Y.  City,  Sec.  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange ; 
David  A.  Lewis,  New  York  City ;  L.  B.  Arnold,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  ;  G.  E.  Morrow,  Chicago.  Illinois;  J.  H.  Real], 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  J.  Wilkinson,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  T.  S. 
Gold,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.  ;  F.  D.  Stone,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Artemas  Ward,  Sec.  Philadelphia  Produce  Exchange. 

Iniporlniion  of  Clydesdales. — Ten 

fine  Clydesdale  stallions  recently  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Scotland.  They  were  imported  by  the  Powell 
Brothers,  of  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  These  stallions  weigh 
from  1.600  to  2.200  pounds.  This  is  the  largest  single 
importation  of  these  horses  into  the  United  States  yet 
made.  They  have  reached  their  destination  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  they  will  doubtless  do  valuable  service. 

Tlie  Ayrshire  Record. — The  “Ayrshire 

Record”  is  to  be  the  Herd-book  of  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  It  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  Ayrshire  Herd  Record,  but  a  new 
series  under  control  of  the  above  named  association. 
The  editor  is  J.  D.  W.  French,  N.  Andover,  Mass.  En¬ 
tries  for  record  may  be  made  until  October  1st,  1875. 

CirculnroSiiw  Frame. — “C.  F.,”  Butler 

Co.,  P;,.  The  hanging  frames  for  circular  saws,  illus¬ 
trated  in  tlie  Agriculturist  for  May  last,  are  not  made  for 
sale,  so  far  as  we  know.  They  are  so  easily  made  by  any 
carpenter,  or  any  person  who  can  make  a  mortice  true, 
that  it  would  scarcely  pay  to  transport  them  from  one 
place  to  another.  From  the  description  given,  any 
mechanic  should  he  able  to  make  one  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Tlie  shafting,  pn.leys,  and  saw,  can  he  procured  at 
any  foundry  or  machine  shop. 

The  Floods  in  the  West. 

The  present  season  has  been  a  remarkable  one.  In  the 
west  the  constant  rains  have  prevented  tlie  cultivation  of 
corn,  and  tlie  fields  are  filled  with  grass.  Cutworms 
have  been  more  abundant  than  have  ever  been  known, 
and  both  corn  and  tobacco  in  many  places  have  been  re¬ 
planted  four  or  five  times,  before  a  stand  could  be  se¬ 
cured.  Grasshoppers  lmve  done  some  damage  in  places, 
hut,  most  of  it  has  been  partially  repaired  by  late  replant- 
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iug.  But  the  worst  calamity  has  come  in  the  shape  of 
torrents  of  rain,  which  have  beaten  down  the  growing 
crops,  sprouted  the  harvested  wheat,  and  in  destructive 
floods,  which  have  swept  extensive  river-bottoms  clear 
of  growing  and  harvested  crops.  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas  have  suffered  badly.  The  damage 
in  single  comities  has  been  estimated  above  a  million 
dollars,  and  the  loss  in  the  aggregate  is  many  mil¬ 
lions.  This  is  doubtless  over-estimated,  but  there 
has  been  immense  loss,  and  will  be  much  suffering, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  markets 
for  grain,  it  is  premature  to  speculate.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  in  Europe  is  reported  as  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  fine  weather,  and  the  influence  of  the  damages 
bv  rain  and  floods  in  European  countries  upon  prices,  is 
no  longer  felt.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  damage  to 
our  crops,  when  the  actual  loss  is  ascertained,  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  that  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  values  should  not  be  maintained,  if  farmers  do 
not  hurry  their  grain  to  market.  It  would  be  an  addition 
to  our  misfortunes,  if  the  losses  by  reason  of  these 
disasters  should  be  followed  by  a  season  of  low  prices. 

- •-«*=»— - - 

WHEAT  ^S.40  W11LIL.  BM&. — By  reference 
to  page  329,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Publishers  make  a 
liberal  Centennial  proposition.  They  propose  to  open  the 
subscription  books  now  for  1876,  and  enter  every  name 
down  on  the  books  at  once,  and  send  the  paper  from  the 
date  of  the  subscription  to  the  end  of  1876,  for  a  single 
year’s  rate.  As  four  copies  are  sent  for  $5.40,  postage 
prepaid  by  the  publishers,  this  sum  will  pay  for  four 
copies  of  the  paper  all  through  next  year  and  all  the  rest 
of  this  year. 

8Iy«Ii*05>liol»ac  !®<eac5ie§. — A  seasonable 
warning  in  peach  time.  The  Lucknow  correspondent 
of  the  Indian  Daily  News,  states  that  two  native  garden¬ 
ers  and  a  little  boy  were  seized  with  hydrophobic  symp¬ 
toms  after  eating  certain  peaches.  The  fruit  on  being 
analyzed  was  found  to  contain  a  poisonous  virus,  and  on 
further  search  being  made,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
pariah  dog,  which  had  apparently  died  mad,  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  tree  as  manure.” — This  is  from  the 
London  Graphic.  The  malady  ought  to  have  been  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  time  to  warn  the  poor 
gardeners  against  the  “poisonous  virus,”  which  is  really 
too  much  of  a  bad  thing. 

E£imiM«y5s  Strawberries.- In  some 
notes  about  strawberries  in  August  last,  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  Kinney’s  No.  10,  raised  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Kinney, 
Worcester.  Mass.,  was  not  productive  on  our  light  soil. 
The  reports  of  the  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  Worcester 
Horticultural  Society,  show  that  it  is  valuable  in  some 
localities,  as  they  speak  highly  of  its  quality,  and  state 
as  evidence  of  its  prolonged  bearing  that  it  had  been  ex¬ 
hibited  for  six  successive  weeks,  a  statement  that  prob¬ 
ably  needs  qualification,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
the  same  vines  continued  in  bearing  for  this  length  of 
time.  Mr.  Kinney  has  a  still  newer  variety  which  he 
calls  Eclipse,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  his  No.  10  and 
Jucunda,  of  which  great  things  are  expected  in  the  way 
of  productiveness  and  quality. 

ImporLnl ion  of  !*ei*«*liei*oia  and 
Norman  Morses.  -Mr.  Robert  Stoddart  lias  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  to  us  at  his  stables,  600  Greenwich  st.. 
New  York,  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  imported  Percheron 
jnd  Norman  horses.  43  of  these  animals  were  at  his 
stables  at  one  time  ;  they  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  Mr.  Dunham,  of  Wayne, 
Dupage  Co.,  the  same  state.  5  other  horses  were  the 
property  of  Mr.  John  Virgin,  of  Fail-berry.  Livingston 
Co.,  Ill.  This  class  of  horses  are  so  well  known  at  the 
west  through  the  numerous  importations  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  we  need  only  say  these  animals  are  equal  to 
any  imported  previously  by  them.  170  imported  horses 
have  passed  through  Mr.  Stoddart’s  stables  the  present 
season. 

Blorcrs. — “  B.  O.  C.,”  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal., 
writes  that  an  old  fruit-grower  there  tells  him  that  trees 
which  branch  at  18  to  20  inches  from  the  ground  are  not 
attacked  by  borers,  the  alleged  reason  being  that  they 
will  not  work  where  the  trunk  is  densely  shaded.  We 
shall  he  glad  of  other  testimony  on  this  point. 

1‘nigccssive  American  Architec¬ 
ture,  by  G,  B.  Croff.  This  work  has  received  the  high¬ 
est  praise  in  all  quarters,  for  its  fullness  of  its  details, 
and  the  general  good  taste,  and  unusual  excellence  of  its 
designs.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater  variety 
of  useful  architectural  matter  could  be  compressed  into 


one  handsome,  copiously  illustrated  volume.  Published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price,  post-paid,  $10. 

More  ISooU*. — The  Orange  Judd  Company 
have  added  to  their  list  of  publications  the  following 
standard  works:  The  Soiling  of  Cattle,  by  Josiah  Quin 
cey.  This  was  the  first  work  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  remains  the  standard  authority . ! . .  Geyelin's 
Poultry  Breeding.  This  gives  accounts  of  European 
methods  with  poultry  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
_ Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea,  by  Doct.  J.  H.  Nich¬ 
ols.  These  familiar  essays  are  among  the  best  of  the 
popular  science  treatises  of  the  day.  See  Book-List  on 
another  page. 

For  ©sily  any  one  can,  this  month, 

get  the  American  Agriculturist,  Fifteen  BJontlis, 
or  from  now  away  on  to  the  end  of  1876.  (See  page 
329.)  Will  all  the  friends  of  the  journal  please  make 
this  fact  known  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

A  IProposcul  Solllsi"-  Crop. — The  Rural 

New  Yorker  publishes  a  letter  from  a  “Rural  Editor,” 
who  writes  from  Nebraska,  in  which  he  states  that  Prof. 
Aughey,  of  the  State  University,  finds  among  several 
native  grasses,  Sorghum  nutans  to  be  “  exceedingly  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  could,  he  thinks,  bo  profitably  introduced  at 
the  east  as  a  soiling  crop.  The  plant  is  being  tested  at 
the  University,  and  Prof.  A.  kindly  promised  to  send  us 
seed,  so  that  an  experiment  might  be  made  to  see  how 
far  the  plant  was  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  New 
York.” — We  shall  look  for  the  results  of  Prof.  A.’s  ex¬ 
periments  in  feeding  this  grass  with  interest.  The 
“adaptability  of  the  plant  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  New 
York,”  was  probably  tested  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 
It  is  rather  strange  that  neither  a  professor  nor  an  editor 
should  know  that  this  grass,  Sorghum  nutans,  extends 
from  Manhattan  Island  throughout  the  state.  There  is 
nothing  like  travel  to  open  one’s  eyes. 

Tlie  I*of:iSo  “  its  Trav¬ 

els.— Some  of  our  associates  who  have  been  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  report  immense  numbers  of  the  Colorado  Potato 
Beetle  on  the  beaches.  At  Rockaway,  (L.  I.).  especially, 
they  were  in  the  sea-weed  that  is  thrown  up  by  the  surf 
in  myriads,  and  though  rather  quiet  when  wet,  they  were 
lively  enough  when  they  had  a  chance  to  dry,  and  were 
around  on  the  verandas  of  the  hotels  in  abundance. 
These  may  have  started  from  New  Jersey,  and  were 
blown  ashore  on  the  Long  Island  coast.  It  can  hardly 
fail  that  some  of  them  may  alight  upon  the  out-going 
steamers,  and  thus  get  a  free  passage  to  Europe,  and 
verify  Prof.  Riley’s  prediction  that  this  would  be  the 
manner  of  their  introduction  abroad. 

STAB52SA  IHH31I80JCSS. —  Whenever  a 

person  who  has  been  engaged  in  some  swindling  opera¬ 
tion  through  the  mail  is  arrested,  his  letters,  not  being 
called  for,  are  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office,  and  then  the 
post-office  authorities  have  a  chance  to  see  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  kind  of  correspondence  is  carried,  and  those  at 
the  dead-letter  office  can  know  who  are  the  foolish  vic¬ 
tims.  It  appears  from  these  facts,  and  other  evidence, 
that  no  scheme  can  be  started,  so  absurd  or  improbable 
upon  the  face  of  it,  but  a  large  number  are  ready  to  catch 
at  the  bait.  Let  one  advertise  in  obscure  country  papers, 
that  he  can  for  $10  make  a  return  of  $100  or  more,  the  re¬ 
mittances  will  begin  to  flow  in.  The  readiness  to  believe 
whatever  appears  in  print,  and  to  trust  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  absolute  strangers,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  The 
old  saying  that  “  people  want  to  be  humbugged,”  is  in  a 
great  measure  true,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  phase  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  there  should  be  always  a  large  number 
of  persons  ready  and  waiting  for  any  swindle  that  may 
be  offered.  All  the  forms  of  insanity  have  not  yet  been 
studied,  and  in  our  opinion  the  morbid  desire  to  try 
every  new  quack  medicine,  or  to  invest  in  improbable 
schemes,  are  as  much  forms  of  mental  disease,  as  klepto¬ 
mania.  When  some  new  swindle  is  offered,  there  are  a 
few  not  so  far  gone  with  the  disease,  but  they  have 
sufficient  caution  left  to  lead  them  to  inquire  as  to  its 
character,  but  for  one  who  does  this,  hundreds  walk 

straight  into  the  trap . We  have  on  several  occasions 

warned  our  readers  against  all  real  estate  agents  who 
ask  money  in  advance,  and  have  over  and  over  advised 
against  having  any  money  transactions  with  unknown 
parties.  Recently  persons  have  advertised  that  they  had 
LARGE  SUMS  OP  MONET 

to  loan  on  mortgages.  Other  advertisements  appeared, 
offering  for  $1  to  name  the  horses  that  would  be  sure  to 
win  at  the  Saratoga  races.  Last  month  two  men,  named 
Ilonry  and  nail,  were  arrested  for  smuggling  and  swind¬ 
ling  in  diamonds,  and  it  came  out  in  the  examination 
that  these  diamonds  were  probably  stolen,  and  that, 
moreover,  these  same  Ilenry  and  Hall  were  the  chaps 
who  could  loan  their  money  so  freely,  and  were  so  very 


knowing  in  horse-jockey  tricks.  The  case  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  one,  and  we  have  not  room  for  an  account  of  it ; 
the  special  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention,  is 
that  one  of  the  chaps  confessed  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
granting  loans,  but  he  charged  $10  or  more  in  advance, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  property  of  applicants  sur¬ 
veyed,  or  the  titles  examined.  This  money  in  advance 
was  what  they  were  after,  and  when  they  had  this  safely 
in  hand,  all  their  interest  in  the  applicant  ceased.  If  he 
pressed  them,  it  was  easy  to  reply,  “title  imperfect,”  or 
“security  not  sufficient.”  Here  were  unknown  men, 
who  did  not  give  their  names,  but  had  a  post-office  box 
as  their  sole  address,  daily  receiving  numerous  letters, 
which  contained  advance  fees.  Those  who  sent  this 
money  must  feel  highly  gratified  to  find  that  they  have 
been  playing  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  with  apparently  stolen  diamonds  in  their  posses¬ 
sion.  We  repeat  the  advice,  to  have  no  money  dealings 
whatever  with  unknown  parties,  -whether  in  effecting 
loans,  or  selling  real  estate,  and  especially  do  not  send  a 
dollar  in  advance.  This  caution  includes  those 

WALL-STREET  STOCK-GAMBLERS, 

who  still  have  their  advertisements  in  papers  all  over 
the  country.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  frequently 
advised  people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  chaps, 
inquiries  still  come  in  regard  to  them.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  a  reader  enclosing  a  very  temptiug  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  asking,  “  will  it  do  to  respond  and  send 
money  to  speculate  on  ?  ” — “  Do  1  ” — We  havn’t  the  least 
doubt  that  it  will  “  do,”  any  more  than  we  have  that  you 
will  be  beautifully  done.  The  “do”  is  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Those  who  send  money  to  these  chaps,  have  no 
remedy  whatever,  as  they  send  it  for  gambling  purposes  ; 
all  that  the  gambler  need  say  is  that  he  used  the  money 
according  to  his  judgement,  and  lost,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it.  The  men  who  advertise  in  this  tempting  manner, 
are  not  members  of  the  stock-board  ;  many  of  the  respect¬ 
able  banking  houses  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Exchange  receive  inquires  about  those  parties,  who 
hold  out  great  inducements,  complaining  of  their  doings, 
and  asking  how  lost  money  can  he  recovered.  Legal 
advice  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no 
remedy  at  law.  It  is  impossible  to  find  the  parties  when 
a  complaint  is  made.  The  letters  of  some  of  the  victims 
of  the  Wall-st.  swindlers  are  very  pathetic  ;  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  in  frequent  receipt  of 
such,  from  shop-girls  and  others,  who  starved  themselves, 
to  invest  their  last  dollar,  in  the  hope  of  a  small  for¬ 
tune,  and  lost  it  all  past  remedy.  If  persons  have  money, 
which  they  would  rather  invest  in  risky  stock  operations, 
than  in  any  other  way,  they  can  find  regular,  honorable, 
and  responsible  brokers,  who  will  hold  out  no  false  hope 
of  great  gain,  but  will  invest  the  money  according  to 
their  best  judgment.  Such  brokers  are  members  of  the 
regular  board,  and  are  to  be  found  when  wanted  ;  they  do 
not  advertise  in  the.  country  papers  with  a  lot  of  unintel¬ 
ligible  street  jargon.  Our  advice  is,  unless  one  has  a 
sum  of  money  that  he  can  afford  to  loose,  to  keep  out  of 
Wall-st.  altogether,  but  if  he  has  any  dealings  there,  let 
them  be  only  with  members  of  the  stock  hoard. . I .  .There 
are  several  so-called 

“  TELEGRAPHIC  INSTITUTES  ” 

in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  other  western  states,  which 
make  great  promises,  but,  to  judge  from  the  letters  of 
complaint  we  receive,  are  but  little  short  of  humbugs.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  young  men  who  claim  to  have  been 
swindled,  that  they  write  out  their  statements,  and  make 
oath  to  them  before  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  other 
authorized  official.  We  notice  that  all  these  “  Institutes  ” 
get  all  their  money  in  advance.  A  young  man  wrote  to 
the  superintendent  of  a  telegraph  company,  for  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  these  “Institutes,”  and  received  the  following 
reply :  “I  do  not  know  much  about  these  Institutions 
personally.  It  is  reported  that  one  can  beat  a  young  man 
out  of  his  money  about  as  well  as  another.  Neither  of 
them  can  furnish  situations.  Merit,  supply,  and  demand, 
regulate  that.” _ 

GIFT  CONCERTS  OR  LOTTERIES 

appear  to  have  simmered  down  to  just  one — and  that  in 
Texas,  in  aid  of  an  Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  at  Dennison. 
Texas  is  naturally  a  grand  state  ;  parts  of  it  are  as  near 
perfection  as  we  expect  to  see  on  this  globe ;  it  has  a 
great  future  in  store,  and  the  time  will  come  when  these 
schemes  of  gambling  in  the  name  of  benevolence,  will  no 

longer  be  tolerated . Inquiries  continue  to  come  about 

“  eye  curs.” 

We  some  time  ago  gave  an  opinion  on  this  matter 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  oculists  in  the  country. 
We  briefly  repeat  in  substance.  These  eye-cups  have  an 
India  rubber  bag  attached  ;  the  hag  being  pressed,  and 
the  cup  placed  over  the  eye.  it  is  claimed  that  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  eyeball  will  he  changed  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  which,  from  the  manner  of  the  application  isan 
absurdity  to  start  with.  How  many  persons  are  able  to 
tell  the  cause  of  any  defect  of  sight?  the  use  of  these 
assumesthat  something  is  wrong  in  the  shape  of  the  eye, 
while  it  is  very  likely  nothing  of  the  kind  exists,  and  if 
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it  did,  these  eye  cups  would  not  alter  it.  A  person  with 
a  $1,000  horse  would,  if  the  horse  were  ill,  hesitate  to 
take  the  risk  of  medicating  it,  yet  with  an  eye,  which  is 
worth  untold  numbers  of  horses,  persons  will  tamper 
and  tinker  as  if  it  were  no  more  precious  than  an  old 
coffee-mill.  Do  not  meddle  with  your  eyes,  either  by  the 
use  of  eye  washes,  eye  cups,  or  any  other  appliance.  If 
there  Is  any  trouble  that  such  simple  remedies  as  a 
cold  water  bandage  will  not  relieve,  seek  advice  at  once 
. . .  A  friend  in  Massachusetts,  sends  us  a  pamphlet  of 
A  “CATARRH  CURE,” 

•  and  asks  for  an  opinion  of  the  medicine.  He  probably 
thinks  that  as  Agassiz  was  able  to  draw  an  entire  fossil 
'fish  from  seeing  a  scale,  we  can  give  an  idea  of  the  value 
■of  a  medicine  by  reading  the  advertisement— and  he  is 
mainly  right.  Here  is  evidently  an  intelligent  person, 
who  writes  an  unusually  handsome  and  well  expressed 
letter,  a  person  who  we  are  quite  sure  is  looked  up  toby 
his  neighbors  as  a  clear-headed  man  of  sound  judgment, 
whose  opinion  in  all  ordinary  matters  is  no  doubt  quickly 
formed,  but  when  confronted  by  a  quack  circular  finds 
he  has  no  longer  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  but 
has  to  ask  others.  If  people  would  only  judge  of  these 
things  with  ordinary  common  sense,  they  would  see  how 
absurd  they  are.  Let  us  examine  this  catarrh  circular 
a  little.  We  are  told  on  the  first  page  that  this 
is  “the  only  reliable  and  scientific  preparation  for  the 
Tadical  cure,  etc.”— This  assumes  that  the  person  who 
wrote  thus  knows  all  other  preparations— which  is  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it  We  then  read :  “  It  is  pronounced  by 
eminent  physicians  to  be  the  only  reliable  remedy  ever 
yet  discovered  that  will  cure  catarrh  in  all  its  stages.” — 
Indeed  1  who  and  where  are  these  “eminent  physicians?  ” 
These  quack  medicine  fellows  if  they  can  get  hold  of  the 
name  of  a  physician  who  is  not  at  all  eminent,  are  sure 
to  parade  it,  but  where  are  the  eminent  ones  ?  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  eminent  or  any  other  true 
physician  ever  made  any  such  statement.  Here  are  on 
the  first  page  two  statements  which  are  false  on  the  face 
of  them.  On  the  second  page  we  read,  “  The  presence 
of  this  not  only  loathsome,  but  really  dangerous  disease, 
is  truly  alarming,  every  third  person  being  more  or  less 
afflicted  with  it.”— Our  acquaintance  is  tolerably  large, 
and  we  do  not  happen  to  know  of  a  single  one  who  has 
catarrh.  It  may  be  that  we  do  not  happen  to  know  the 
“  third  persons,”  or  those  we  do  know  are  “  less  afflict¬ 
ed  ”  rather  than  “  more.”  Then  come  the  detailed  symp¬ 
toms  which  “  pile  up  the  agony  ”  and  immediately  add 
in  big  type,  (Now  is  the  time  to  use  Dr.  Lane's  great 
Temedy,  a  sure  and  positive  cure),  and  then  the  things 
catarrh  will  lead  to,  and  the  fearful  results  which  will 
follow  not  taking  the  remedy  are  wonderful.  It  appears 
to  us  marvelous  that  a  sensible  person,  after  reading 
such  a  manifesto  as  this,  can  give  it  any  further  thought. 
_ One  of  the  amusing  things  about  our  humbug  cor¬ 
respondence  is  the  way  in  which  things  that  we  sup¬ 
posed  were  antiquated,  every  now  and  then  turn  up  as 
mew.  Here  is  G.  O.  T.,  living  only  about  25  miles  from 
New  York,  who  sends  a  circular  and  writes :  “  If  it  is  a 
humbug  I  would  like  for  you  to  know  it,  if  you  do  not 
already  ’’—and  this  circular  is  none  other  than  that  of 
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This  is  hard,  after  all  we  have  done  and  said,  that  any 
one  should  think  that  we  didn't  know  Eddie.  He  is  our 
prime  favorite.  Not  know  Eddie  I  We  know  him  as 
well  as  any  one  does,  for  don't  we  know  the  man  who 
wrote  his  autobiography  ? — To  be  sure,  we  can't  say  we 
have  met  Eddie  personally,  there  being  the  slight  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  person  does  not  exist.  So  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  Clark  Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  Jersey  City,  who  sells 
the  stuff  the  injuns  taught  Eddie  to  make,  we  might 
learn  more  of  Eddie  through  Clark  J.,  but  for  the  fact 
-that  there  “  ain’t  no  such  person,”  but  the  quack  who 
runs  the  concern  lives  in  New  York,  sends  over  to  Jer¬ 
sey  City  and  gets  the  letters.  Oh  yes,  we  do  know  this 
circular.  As  the  two  principal  persons  therein  men¬ 
tioned  exist  only  in  imagination,  we  will  leave  our  cor¬ 
respondent  to  guess  whether  it  is  a  humbug  or  not .... 
But  let  us  turn  from  these  gross  ailments  of  the  body, 
and  rise  to  the  higher  regions  of  sentiment.  What  are 
catarrh  and  colly-wobbles  to  “  Psychometric  Fascina¬ 
tion  ”  and  things  ?  who  cares  to  read  about  consumption 
and  rheumatism  when  there  is  a  treatise  on 

THE  ART  OP  SOUL  CHARMING? 

It  is  of  no  use  going  into  particulars.  Either  sex  can 
“fascinate  and  win  in  a  few  minutes  the  undying  love 
and  affection  of  any  one  they  wish.”— But  that  is  not 
all:  “ Faithless  lovers  can  be  reclaimed,  friendships  ce¬ 
mented,  confidence  established,  and  general  happiness 
secured.” — To  be  sure  these  statements  are  very  general, 
but  we  suppose  that  to  accomplish  all  this,  it  must  teach 
him  to  provide  dry  firewood  and  no  end  of  new  bonnets, 
and  induce  her  to  have  the  shirt  buttons  always  sewed 
on,  and  to  dispose  of  the  mother-in-law,  but  when  we 
think  of  the  many  things  essential  on  both  sides  to  se¬ 
cure  “general  happiness,”  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at 
the  power  of  the  what’s  its  name?— Oh,  “Psychometric 


Fascination  I  ’’—This  chap  has  undertaken  a  big  con¬ 
tract,  but  it  is  in  his  favor  that  he  comes  from  Virginia, 
the  state  which  has  produced  so  many  great  men  can 
easily  furnish  a  greater,  (Connecticut  furnishes  the  nut¬ 
megs).  This  Fascinator  professes  to  do  more  than  any 
president  ever  tried  to  do,  and  as  to  generals,  while  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  produced  some  who  could  command  armies 
after  a  fashion,  here  is  one  who  can  govern  the  affections 
and  do  all  these  wonderful  things.  This  mighty  man  is 
named  Townsley  ;  more  than  this  wo  shall  not  say,  for 
were  we  to  give  his  address,  the  results  would  be  fearful 
to  contemplate.  This  power  “  to  fascinate  certain  per¬ 
sons,  even  against  the  will  of  the  persons  themselves,” 
should  not  be  laying  around  loose.  Were  we  to  give  the 
address  of  Townsley,  society  would  at  once  go  to  ever¬ 
lasting  smash.  He  must  be  poor  indeed  who  cannot 
raise  50  cents,  for  that  is  all  that  it  costs  to  get  “  full  in¬ 
structions,  drawings,  etc.,  to  enable  any  person”  to 
psychometrically  fascinate  and  set  up  the  art  of  soul¬ 
charming.  It  is  very  cheap,  but  for  the  present  we  will 
allow  the  world  to  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

Astral  Oil  Kcmoved, — Charles  Pratt, 
■whose  Astra)  oil  has  a  world  wide  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence  and  safety,  has  recently  removed  from  Fulton  St., 
to  12S  Pearl  St.,  at  which  place  he  will  hereafter  dispense 
his  illuminator. 

New  Kemedies. — The  many  medical  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Agriculturist  will  thank  us  for  calling  their 
attention  to  a  quarterly  with  the  above  title.  Each  num¬ 
ber  contains  about  100  pages  of  carefully  selected  mat¬ 
ter,  giving  all  that  is  new  in  therapeutics,  pharmacy,  and 
the  like.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Suckers  on  Corn. — “  B.  D.,”  Noble  Co., 
Ohio.  In  rich  ground,  that  is  abundantly  able  to  support 
a  growth  of  suckers  around  the  corn-stalk,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  any  time  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  so,  because  in  poor  ground  corn  does 
not  sucker  much.  If  removed  at  all,  it  should  be  done 
when  the  suckers  are  very  small.  In  growing  a  crop  of 
“  Sanford  ”  corn,  which  suckers  very  abundantly,  we  re¬ 
moved  the  suckers  from  a  portion  of  the  field  for  green 
fodder,  but  found  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  crop 
on  the  two  portions  of  the  field.  The  suckers  were 
pulled  before  they  were  a  foot  long. 

II<)w  to  Apply  Lime.  —  “E.  McC.,” 
Portersville,  Pa.  Lime  should  never  be  plowed  under, 
but  spread  on  the  plowed  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
soil  by  harrowing. 

Merino  or  Cotswold. — “A.  E.  G.,”  Pike 
Co.,  Miss.  Where  wool  is  the  chief  object,  there  is  no 
breed  so  valuable  for  improving  our  common  native 
sheep  as  the  American  Merino.  Half  and  quarter  blood 
fleeces  are  in  great  demand,  and  they  now  bring  a  higher 
price  in  several  markets  than  the  pure-bred  fleeces.  The 
Merino  will  stand  a  hot,  dry  climate,  and  will  subsist  on 
a  poor  pasture  better  than  the  long-wool  breeds.  Where 
the  pasture  is  good  and  mutton  or  lambs  can  be  sold,  the 
Cotswold  is  a  profitable  kind  to  cross  on  native  sheep. 
The  Cotswold  is  a  sheep  for  good  farmers  on  good  land, 
and  the  Merino  for  those  who  are  not  so  well  situated. 

A  Good  Short-Horn  Heifer.—  “  J.  M. 

S.,”  Yonkers,  sends  us  an  account  of  his  Short-horn 
heifer,  which  recently  calved,  being  then  two  years  and 
a  half  old.  She  gave  at  the  first  milking  10  quarts,  and 
continues  to  give  18  quarts  per  day.  no  asks  our  opinion 
of  this  heifer.  We  think  her  to  be  a  very  promising  one. 
and  one  to  be  cherished,  as  well  as  her  calves. 

A  Pertinent  Query  as  to  Potato 
Beetles,  etc. — “A  Subscriber,”  N.  J.,  asks  is  there 
any  use  in  trying  to  rid  my  potatoes  of  the  Colorado 
beetle  when  my  neighbors  take  no  care  to  destroy  them 
on  their  crops  ?— In  this  lies  the  root  of  the  whole  evil  of 
insect  pests  and  of  most  weeds.  One  man  cannot  fight 
against  a  legion  of  enemies  successfully.  He  may  clear 
his  own  crops  of  insects  year  after  year,  but  he  is  at  last 
overwhelmed  by  the  new  arrivals  which  come  from  his 
neighbors’  places.  Unless  every  farmer  helps  destroy 
them,  it  is  impossible  for  a  few  to  succeed,  but  if  combined 
efforts  were  made  for  a  few  yeare,  the  pesis  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  rendered  comparatively  harmless  and  easily 
kept  down.  They  manage  this  matter  well  in  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  where  every  citizen  has  been  engaged  in  destroy¬ 
ing  all  pests  of  injurious  insects  for  some  years. 

Salt  for  Hogs. — “  W.  P.  Z.,”  Swedesboro, 
Pa.  It  is  dangerous  to  give  salt  to  hogs  without  limit  or 
discretion.  It  irritates  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
many  deaths  have  been  traced  directly  to  its  accidental 
excessive  use.  The  symptoms  of  salt  poisoning  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  cholera,  extensive  patches  of  inflam¬ 
mation  and  partial  destruction  of  the  lining  membranes 


of  the  intestines  being  found  after  death.  Yet  salt  in 
proper  quantities  is  undoubtedly  useful.  To  give  it  safe¬ 
ly,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  feed,  a  handful  only  being 
tin-own  into  a  barrel  of  the  feed.  Or  it  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  a  small 
handful  of  the  mixture  scattered  along  the  feed-trough 
once  a  week  tor  every  dozen  hogs.  When  iiogs  are  at 
pasture,  and  can  root  in  the  ground  as  much  as  they 
wish,  they  need  no  salt. 

To  g'et  E£id  of  Skunk  Cabbage, — 

“  G.  P.  F.,”  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  Draining  will  rid  you 
of  skunk  cabbage.  It  thrives  only  in  moist  grounds. 

ISermnsda  Grass. — “  W.  P.  O.,”  Bowie 

Co.,  Texas.'  Bermuda  Grass  maybe  easily  killed  upon 
uplands,  by  plowing  a  light  fiat  furrow,  so  as  to  turn  the 
roots  of  the  grass  upwards,  late  in  tile  fall.  Two  seasons 
in  corn  or  cotton  will  kill  every  vestige  of  it,  if  the 
ground  is  only  kept  clean,  and  what  grass  may  appear 
turned  up  to  the  hot  sun.  But  as  this  grass  makes  one  of 
the  best  pastures  for  the  south,  and  one  of  the  best  sods 
to  plow  under  as  a  fertilizer  for  cotton,  it  is  sometimes 
better  to  encourage,  than  to  destroy  it.  In  addition  to  its 
value  as  a  pasture  grass,  it  makes  excellent  hay  in  places 
where  few  other  grasses  thrive.  Upon  low,  moist  ground 
it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  it,  but  suclffplaces  are  worth 
much  more  for  hay  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Whe*i  to  B>ig-  Muck. — It  is  most  conve¬ 
nient  to  dig  muck  late  in  the  summer,  when  the  swamp 
is  in  the  dryest  condition.  Straight  ditches  should  be 
dug,  and  the  muck  thrown  out  in  heaps  on  one  side, 
where  it  will  drain.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
ditch  will  dry  considerably  by  early  winter,  when  the 
dried  muck  can  be  hauled  to  the  barn-yard  for  bedding, 
or  to  be  mixed  with  the  manure  from  the  stables.  By 
working  in  this  way,  the  muck  is  dried  and  the  swamp 
drained  at  the  same  time. 

Tile-Hrain  Hitcher. — “P.  J.  B.,”  Mc¬ 
Donough  Co.,  Ill.  We  cannot  give  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  a  ditcher  for  making  tile-drains.  There  is  a 
machine  made  for  this  purpose,  which  we  have  seen  do 
very  good  work,  but  the  manufacturers  do  not  make 
themselves  known.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  we  have 
numerous  inquiries  for  such  a  machine.  No  drain  ma¬ 
chine  can  work  in  soil  encumbered  with  large  stones, 
there  digging  must  be  done  by  hand. 

Hreservisag'  Potatoes. — “  J.  L.  M.,”  Van 

Buren,  Pa.  Potatoes  will  not  keep  through  the  winter 
if  covered  tightly  in  a  keg  or  barrel.  Holes  should  be 
bored  in  the  barrel  to  give  a  circulation  of  air.  When 
buried  in  the  ground,  they  should  not  be  put  in  tight 
kegs.  In  case  a  small  quantity  of  seed  is  to  be  kept 
separate  in  a  large  pit,  it  should  be  put  in  an  old  basket 
or  in  a  keg  open  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  some  straw. 
The  pit  should  have  plenty  of  ventilation  by  means  of 
plenty  of  straw  placed  in  the  top  and  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  potatoes. 

(’lover  Sod  for  a  Market  Harden. 

— “G.  P.  F.”  For  a  market  garden  next  spring  we 
would  plow  the  clover  sod  early  this  fall,  say  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  cultivate  the  surface  only  afterwards  until  spring, 
when  the  clover  will  be  decomposed. 

Thrashing  Machines. — “J.  B.,”  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  Fla.  The  railway  horse  powers  are  perfectly 
safe  to  drive  thrashing  machines.  With  a  safety  brake, 
no  harm  can  occur  even  should  the  belt  break  or  fly  off. 
All  of  those  mentioned  in  the  advertising  columns  are 
good  machines.  We  cannot  say  which  is  the  best.  It 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  write  to  each  of  the  parties 
and  procure  circulars,  and  then  choose  for  yourself. 

Boniincr’s  Method  of  Making  Ma¬ 
nure. — “  H.  C.  K.,”  Mobile.  There  is  nothing  in  Bom- 
mer’s  method  as  explained  in  his  pamphlet  on  making 
manure,  but  what  is  practised  by  many  good  farmers 
who  make  composts  of  all  the  waste  materials  within 
their  reach.  It  is  simply  a  very  good  system  of  utilizing 
waste  matters  which  are  generally  neglected,  but  from 
which  a  large  addition  to  the  manure  pile  may  be  made. 
The  pamphlet  is  well  worth  study. 

Chicken  Cholera. — “  G.  W.  II.,”  Douglas 

Co.,  Kansas,  writes  that  he  has  found  common  “blue 
pill  ”  to  be  a  cure  for  chicken  cholera,  if  given  as  soon  as 
the  fowls  were  first  taken,  but  finds  nothing  of  any  avail 
for  turkeys  thus  affected.  We  doubt  if  any  means  of  cure 
can  be  depended  on  as  effective.  The  cure  comes  too 
late,  and  prevention  only  will  avail  anything.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  great  care  as  to  the  feed  and  water  and  cleanliness 
at -all  times.  Half  an  ounce  of  sulphur  for  every  dozen 
fowls  given  once  a  week  in  the  feed  is  of  great  value. 
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It  I*siys  Any  One  to  study  the  advertising 
pages  of  a  journal  like  this,  where  the  eye  is  not  offended 
by  glaring  announcements  of  medical  nostrums  and  frau¬ 
dulent  schemes,  and  where  every  advertiser  is  believed 
to  he  a  trustworthy  man,  having  the  ability  and  intention 
to  do  what  lie  promises — for  it  is  the  aim  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  admit  only  such  advertisers,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  excluded  class  would  gladly  pay  much  higher  prices. 
They  could  afford  to  do  so,  for  they  give  the  least  for  the 
money  they  receive,  and  so  can  expend  more  in  inveig¬ 
ling  purchasers . We  know  by  experience  that  many 

business  hints  and  suggestions  are  derived  from  studying 
the  ways  and  modes  of  business  adopted  by  others  ;  and 
reading  a  lot  of  advertisements  is  like  going  into  a 
“  Grand  Bazaar,”  where  a  multitude  of  dealers  exhibit 
their  wares.  So  we  always  advise  our  readers  to  go  all 
through  the  advertisements  of  each  paper,  as  they  are 
usually  changed  materially  in  every  successive  number. 
As  our  advertisers  are  a  select  class,  we  like  them  to 
know  that  in  this  journal  they  meet  with  a  wide-a-wake, 
enterprising  class  of  readers,  and  so  we  make  the  stand¬ 
ing  request  that  those  who  write  to  them,  ordering  any¬ 
thing,  or  for  circulars,  or  other  information,  would  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  they  are  readers  of  this  journal. 

Hedge  in  Virginia. —Our  Washington 
correspondent  will  find  Osage  Orange  best  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  he  will  write  his  name  a  little  more  plainly 
we  will  try  to  answer  his  other  questions  by  mail. 

Woollen  Slioes. — Some  years  ago  one  of 
our  editors  who  had  lived  long  in  Europe,  where  wooden 
shoes,  or  sabots,  were  in  general  use,  wrote  an  article 
setting  forth  their  utility,  and  suggesting  that  there 
were  many  cases  in  this  country  in  which  they  would 
serve  a  good  purpose.  The  idea  struck  Mr.  E.  W.  Ship- 
pen,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  very  forcibly,  and  he  began  to 
make  wooden  shoes.  An  American  will  always  improve 
on  the  pattern  given  him,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  there  has  been  formed  at  Meadville  a  “  Nov¬ 
elty  Shoe  Company,”  which  turns  out  shoes  combining 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  rude,  hand-made  sabot, 
with— we  had  almost  said  a  dancing  pump.  At  all  events 
the  shoes  made  by  them  seem  to  be  just  the  thing  for 
those  who  have  need  of  such  an  article,  and  they  are 
good  looking  as  well  as  serviceable. 

A  Nursery  Ag'eiat  is  canvassing  one  of 
the  western  states,  claiming  to  represent  the  Dingee 
Conard  Co.,  of  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  As  the 
chap  offered  peaches  grafted  on  the  “Wild  Canada 
peach,”  which  would  be  sure  to  bear  every  year  and  never 
be  winter-killed,  and  other  marvelous  things,  one  of  our 
readers  wrote  to  know  about  the  Company  and  the  won¬ 
derful  trees.  Thinking  the  D.  C.  Co.  would  like  to  know 
of  the  matter,  we  sent  the  letter  to  them,  and  they  write, 
“We  do  not  employ  any  agents,  and  will  endeavor  to 
make  it  unhealthy  for  any  one  to  make  such  representa¬ 
tions  in  our  name.”  Be  on  the  look  out  for  this  chap. 

Amcricnn  Pomologieal  Society.— 

The  great  biennnial  gathering  takes  place  at  Chicago  on 
the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  this  month.  Every  member 
should  endeavor  to  be  present,  and  every  fruit-grower 
who  is  not  a  member  should  become  one.  There  is  no 
exclusiveness  about  these  meetings,  and  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  should  be  present.  It  is  worth  going  a 
long  distance  to  see  the  great  number  of  distinguished 
pomologists  this  meeting  will  bring  together,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  fruit,  the  exhibition  of  which,  held  in 
co-operation  with  the  Inter-State  Exposition,  promises 
to  be  something  wonderful.  For  fuller  details  see  July 
number,  p.  252.  The  meetings  will-be  held  in  one  of  the 
commodious  balls  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  which  offer  to  deduct  50  cts.  per  day  to  those 
members  who  may  take  rooms  there.— Young  men  “  Go 
West.” 

Rivers’  Early  Readies. — Since  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  p.  3ff>,  showing  how  these  peaches  have  done  in 
Georgia  with  Mr.  Berckmans,  was  in  type,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Randolph  Peters,  specimens  and  notes 
on  the  behavior  of  some  of  the  same  peaches  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  That  a  peach  should  do  differently  in 
Georgia  from  what  it  does  in  Delaware  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  notes  of  grow¬ 
ers  in  widely  separated  localities  that  we  can  come  at 
the  real  value  of  a  variety.  Mr.  Peters  writes:  “I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Early  Beatrice  is  fully 
10  days  earlier  than  Hale's  Early,  tree  vigorous  and  a 
profuse  bearer.  The  Early  Louise  is  about  one  week 
earlier  than  Hale’s,  the  fruit  much  larger  than  Early  Bea¬ 
trice,  and  if  it  were  as  early,  would  be  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  of  the  two  for  market.” _ R.  S.  Emery,  of  Chester- 

town,  Md.,  of  whose  magnificent  orchards  we  retain  a 
pleasant  recollection,  writes:  “I  have  fruited  both  the 
Early  Beatrice  and  the  Early  Louise  this  season,  and  they 


are  a  perfect  success,  productive,  free  from  rot,  and 
ripening  and  coloring  up  beautifully.”  He  says  that 
Col.  Wilkins’  (one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  peach 
grower  in  Md.),  6-year-old  trees  are  very  fine,  and  quite 
fulfilled  his  expectations  of  them.— This  matter  of  earli¬ 
ness  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  peach-growers. 
The  perishable  nature  of  Hale’s  Early — hundreds  of 
crates  being  sold  early  in  August  in  the  N.  Y.  market  for 
10  or  15  cents — makes  it  nearly  worthless  as  a  market 
peach.  While  Mr.  Berckmans  does  not  find  the  Early 
Beatrice  with  him,  any  earlier  than  Hale’s,  but  better 
in  every  other  respect,  these  Delaware  and  Maryland 
gentlemen  find  it  much  earlier  than  Hale’s.  We  shall 
be  glad  of  any  other  testimony  as  to  these  peaches. 

WONDERFIJE  TOXS.— There  seems 
to  be  no  end  of  the  resources  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Cranuall,  in 
providing  pleasant  and  useful  amusement  for  children. 
All  of  his  inventions  have  the  advantage  of  developing 
ingenuity  and  constructive  talent.  None  can  predict  the 
amount  of  architectural  skill  and  mechanical  invention, 
that  will  be  exhibited  by  the  growing  generation,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  possessed  in  childhood 
the  Building  Blocks,  the  Acrobats,  the  Menagerie,  etc., 
of  C.  M.  Crandall.  All  these  blocks  so  fit  each  other, 
that  their  several  parts  can  be  combined  in  ten  thousand 
ways.— A  Supplement  to  this  paper  gives,  on  a  very  small 
scale,  some  two  hundred  of  the  countless  thousands  of 
combinations  that  any  child  can  produce.  The  Acrobats 
were  pretty  widely  disseminated  last  year,  but  probably 
few,  except  children  of  exceptional  skill,  found  out  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  combinations,  of  which  the  Acro¬ 
bats  are  capable.  The  Supplement  will  furnish  directly 
a  good  many  new  figures,  and  suggest  many  more. — P.  S. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  25  cases  of  three  dozen 
boxes  each  of  Acrobats  and  other  toys  were  started  on 
the  way  to  amuse  children  in  France. 

Basket  Items  com- 
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An  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
be  Established  at  Middletown,  Conn. 


Wc  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  at  last  a 
beginning  is  to  be  made  in  this  country  in  the 
organization  of  those  most  useful  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  aids  to  agriculture  known  as  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  In  Germany,  especially,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  a  large  number,  probably  not  less  than 
seventy-five  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in 
all,  have  been  established  within  the  last  dozen 
years,  and  their  great  utility  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  practical  farmers  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
support ;  they  see  and  feel  the  benefits  conferred 
by  them.  Though  we  have  something  correspond¬ 
ing  to  them  in  a  few  of  our  colleges,  especially  in 
three  or  four  agricultural  colleges,  in  the  Bussey 
Institution  of  Harvard,  and  the  Sheffield  School,  of 
Yale  ;  the  one  provided  for  at  Middletown  will  he 
the  first  organized  under  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  an  “  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ”  in  this 
county,  and  Connecticut  is  therefore  first  in  this 
particular  field. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
with  other  intelligent  farmers  of  the  State,  have 
been  agitating  the  subject  for  two  years  past,  and 
have  presented  to  the  Legislature  strong  reasons 
for  making  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  a  year  to 
support  such  a  Station.  But  contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  expectation,  our  own  in  common  with  others, 
it  was  found  by  June  1st  that  owing  to  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  Treasury  for  the  new  State  House, 
now  going  up,  and  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  determination  of  the 
dominant  political  party  in  the  Legislature,  to  re¬ 
duce  appropriations  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
there  was  no  hope  of  securing  the  desired,  and  very 
desirable  sum.  Some  thought  it  best  to  drop  the 
subject  for  the  time  being,  and  trust  to  another 
Legislature  to  give  what  was  needed ;  others 
thought  it  better  to  wait  no  longer  on  uncertainty, 
hut  to  get  the  most  that  could  he  obtained,  and 
make  a  beginning,  and  they  set  about  the  work. 
The  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown  having 
large  laboratories,  and  abundant  room  to  spare  for 
the  chemical  department,  in  its  new  Scientific 
Building,  offered  the  free  use  of  them  to  the  State. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  offered 


$1,000  towards  expenses,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Legislature  voted  $5,600,  $2,800  a  year, 
payable  in  quarterly  installments  during  two  years. 
With  this  total  sum  of  $6,500,  and  the  free  use  of 
ample  room  and  convenient  laboratories — which 
could  not  be  provided  independently  except  at  a 
cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars — and  the  aid 
proffered  by  the  Middlesex  Co.  Agricultural  Society, 
Middlefield  Farm  Club,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  other  entei 
prising  men,  it  is  believed  that  enough  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  such  a 
Station,  so  that  public  opinion  will  compel  more 
liberal  provision  hereafter,  and  also  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  organization  of  similar  institutions  in  many 
other  States. 

The  prominent  idea  of  an  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  to  have  a  central  headquarters, 
of  a  semi-official  character,  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
the  people ,  to  which  may  be  referred  such  questions 
as  require  the  practical  attention  of  intelligent,  sci¬ 
entific,  and  practical  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
business  of  careful  experiments  and  investigations. 
For  example,  all  the  older  States  are  flooded  with 
artificial  fertilizers,  some  of  them  good  and  profit¬ 
able,  others  of  uncertain  value,  and  others  largely 
fraudulent.  Some  are  well  and  honestly  manufac¬ 
tured  until  they  obtain  a  good  reputation,  after 
which  they  are  deteriorated.  With  a  State  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  in  operation,  farmers  will  naturally 
buy  only  those  fertilizers  which  have  been  tested 
at  the  Station  ;  and  frequent  analyses  of  samples  of 
those  actually  sold  will  enable  farmers  to  know 
whether  they  are  getting  what  is  purported  to  he 
sold  to  them.  No  farmer  can,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  fertilizer,  tell  whether  it  is  a  good  ar¬ 
ticle,  or  half,  or  two-thirds,  inert  material.  The 
tests  at  the  Station  will  decide  the  quality  with 
great  accuracy.  The  result  will  be  that  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  poor  materials  will  give  the 
Station  a  wide  berth,  and  seek  a  market  elsewhere, 
while  honest  dealers  in  first-class  articles  will  seek 
a  market  there.  Farmers  will  buy  more  freely 
when  they  can  do  so  in  confidence,  to  their  own 
profit,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State. 

Again,  there  are  in  every  State  more  or  less  of 
good  marls,  or  other  natural  resources  of  fertility. 
No  unscientific  man  can  tell  whether  a  substance  is 
a  worthless  silicious  deposit,  or  a  calcareous  or 
other  valuable  marl.  A  State  Station  can  do  much 
to  seek  out  and  test  such  deposits,  and  give  valu¬ 
able  information  to  those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  known  deposits,  and  who  hesitate  to 
send  samples  for  analysis  when  a  large  expense  is 
certain,  and  the  result  to  be  obtained  not  always 
surely  trustworthy. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  questions  which 
may  well  engage  the  energy,  skill  and  science  of 
those  engaged  in  conducting  an  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  such  as  the  value  and  best  modes 
of  using  manures  produced  on  the  farm;  relative 
value  of  various  foods  for  animals,  and  the  best 
combination  or  mixtures  of  them  ;  best  methods 
of  preparing  them  by  cooking  or  otherwise ;  de¬ 
tection  of  adulterations  in  oil-cake,  cotton-seed 
cake,  etc. ;  best  period  for  getting  hay,  grass,  and 
other  green  forage  ;  poor  seeds  ;  difference  in  soils, 
and  the  crops  and  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  each  ; 
feeding  for  growth,  for  work,  and  for  fattening,  for 
milk,  butter,  or  cheese  ;  fruit  culture  ;  useful  and 
destructive  insects,  as  the  potato  beetle,  army 
worms,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  and  other  topics  are 
questions  of  practical  interest,  that  require  the 
highest  practical  skill  and  close,  careful  experiment 
and  investigation,  by  painstaking,  conscientious, 
scientific  men — those  above  the  suspicion  of  being 
in  league  with  any  dealers,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  State  which  employs  them.  The 
results  to  be  obtained,  even  on  a  small  scale,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  utility. 

We  regret  that  this  first  effort  at  Middletown 
could  not  have  had  abundant  funds  at  the  start  to 
enter  upon  the  whole  field  of  experiment.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  means  and  facili¬ 
ties  at  its  command  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  we 
look  for  at  least  some  good  results,  which  shall  be 
of  benefit  not  merely  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,, 
but  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  whole  country. 
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A  House  Costing  $2,500. 

BY  8.  B  REED.  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

These  plans  are  for  a  full  two  story  house,  that 
will  embrace  the  merits  of  the  most  economical 
form  of  construction,  (having  a  floor  measurement 
of  24x28,  nearly  square),  with  symmetry  of  style— 


and  comprising  a  very  commodious  and  convenient 
interior  arrangement.  The  Elevation,  (fig.  1), 
has  marked  features  of  simplicity  and  refinement ; 
with  sufficient  diversity  of  parts  to  give  variety  and 
grace,  without  pretentious  display.  We  invariably 
recommend  high  foundations  for  houses  of  this 
character  ;  of  course  a  foot  in  hight  at  the  bottom, 
will  add  a  foot  to  the  hight  of  the  whole,  imparting 
a  better  appearance  externally,  and  on  account  of 
the  better  ventilation  thereby  afforded  to  the  cellar, 
adds  greatly  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  interior  of 
the  whole  house.  Additional  steps  will  be  required 
to  the  stoops,  but  the  cost  of  these  are  compensated 
by  deductions  in  the  excavation  for  the  cellar,  and 
stone  steps  to  the  area.  The  large  Porch,  and 
double  Doors,  the  Bay,  and  other  Windows,  each 
distinctive  in  themselves,  and  adapted  to  their 
places,  similar  only  in  conformity  of  character — are 
60  proportioned  as  to  harmonize  with  each  other 
with  pleasing  effect.  The  pediments  of  the  roof 
are  so  arranged  that  each  “face”  of  the  building 
will  have  very  nearly  the  same  appearance  of  out¬ 
line.  The  main  cornice  projects  two  feet  beyond 
the  framework  of  the  house,  and  is  supported  by 
large  trusses ;  all  other  cornices,  and  window  caps, 
have  proportionate  projections,  insuring  heavy 
shadows,  giving  relief  and  finish  to  the  whole.... 
Cellar,  (fig.  2,)  excavations  for  this  cellar  are 
made  2  feet  6  in.  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  Foundation  Walls,  Chimneys,  Girder 
Supports,  and  rear  Area  Walls,  are  built  as  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  June  number  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  page  212,  after  which  the  earth  is  graded  around, 
and  up  against  the  foundation,  so  as  to  give  such 
slope  as  will  turn  the  water  away  from  the  house 
and  walks,  leaving  the  foundation  4  feet  above  the 
final  grade _ First  Story,  (fig.  3.) — This  sto¬ 

ry  contains  the  principal  Hall,  Parlor,  Dining  or 
Living-room,  Kitchen,  rear  Lobby,  three  Closets, 


and  private  Stairs.  The  principal  hall  is  entered 
from  the  front  porch,  through  large  double  doors, 
is  square  (10  x  10  feet),  and  contains  the  principal 
stairs,  which  are  built  with  a  quarter  circle,  and 
niche,  nearly  in  the  center  of  their  hight  as  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  June  number,  page  212.  This  hall 
connects  with  the  parlor  through  double  doors ; 
this  will  be  found  to  give  an  impression  of  ampli¬ 
tude  that  would  scarcely 
be  expected  in  a  house  of 
this  size.  The  parlor  has 
a  large  Bay-Window,  fin¬ 
ished  with  elliptical  arch, 
and  ornamental  corbels, 
and  a  marble  mantel.  The 
dining-room  is  intended 
as  the  living-room  of  the 
family,  and  communicates 
with  each  room  and  hall 
of  the  first  story :  has  a 
closet  under  the  front 
stairs,  and  has  a  marble 
mantel.  The  Kitchen  is 
provided  with  large 
Range,  two  Closets,  Sink, 
with  cold  and  hot  water, 
and  closet  underneath, 
and  communicates  with 
the  dining-room,  lobby, 
and  cellar  stairway.  The 
rear  entrance  to  this  story 
is  through  the  lobby, 
which  has  two  small  win¬ 
dows.  The  private  stairs 
are  arranged  to  start 
from  the  rear  lobby .... 
iSecoiml  Story,  (fig. 
4.) — The  manner  in  which 
this  story  is  divided  into 
rooms  very  much  resem¬ 
ble  a  “  double  ”  house, 
the  hall  being  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  house, 
and  the  rooms  at  either 
side:  contains  Hall,  two 
Stairways,  six  Rooms, 
and  five  Closets.  The 
hall  is  5  ft.  6  in.  x  10 
ft.,  and  has  7  doors  lead¬ 
ing  from  it  to  the  different  rooms,  and  private 
stairway.  Many  persons  require  a  “  study  ” ; 
the  room  directly  above  the  principal  hall  is  best 
adapted  for  such  purpose,  has  a  large  closet,  and  is 
most  convenient  to  the  stairs.  The  door  to  this 
room  should  have  ground  glass  upper  panels,  to  ad¬ 
mit  light  to  the  hall.  The  Bath-room  is  provided 
with  French  bath-tub,  seat  closet,  and  wash-basin. 
The  soil-pipe  from  this  story  will  be  concealed  by 
passing  down  inside  one  of  the  kitchen  closets. 


Marble  shelves,  resting  on  stucco  trusses,  are  in¬ 
tended  for  each  of  the  four  principal  rooms  of  this 
story _ General  Details.— It  is  intended 


that  all  work  should  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  and 
substantial  manner,  of  good  materials  as  indicated 
in  the  estimate.  All  the  principal  timber  is  framed 
together,  and  raised  in  the  usual  manner,  and  se¬ 
cured  with  hard-wood  pins.  The  Enclosing  should 
be  dressed,  of  thoroughly  seasoned  materials,  and 
nailed  with  lOd.  nails.  The  cornices  are  ornament¬ 
ed  with  bold  paneled  brackets,  and  deutil  courses. 


Each  gable  is  provided  with  a  circular  ventilator. 
All  roofs  are  covered  with  charcoal  tin,  laid  on 
rough  boards,  and  have  gutters  as  described  in  the 
May  number,  page  173,  at  a  cost  of  10  cts.  per  run¬ 
ning  foot.  The  columns  of  the  front  porch  are 
turned,  and  have  ornamental  caps  and  square  pe¬ 
destals.  The  stoop-rail  is  five  inches  wide,  and  the 
balusters  are  scroll-sawed,  of  It  inch  pine  plank. 
The  trusses  under  the  bay-window  are  large,  scroll- 
sawed,  and  ornamental.  The  flooring  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  close  laid,  and  double  nailed  to 
each  beam,  with  lOd.  nails.  While  laying  the  floor, 
(having  reached  the  center  of  the  span  of  the  beams), 
a  row  of  cross-bridging  should  be  put  in,  in  a  strong- 
manner.  In  this  way  the  mcqualitics  of  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  beams,  which  are  always  more  or 
less  sprung,  will  be  brought  into  line  by  the  flooring, 
and  each  piece  of  bridging  will  receive  its  relative 
proportion  of  the  weight.  The  tarred-paper  is  next 
inserted  between  the  outside  studding,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  in  the  March  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  “  brick¬ 
filling,”  and  for  many  reasons  more  desirable.  The 
central  partitions  that  carry  the  principal  weight, 
should  be  studded  strongly  of  4-inch  materials,  or 
wall-strips  set  edgeways.  All  closet,  stair,  and 
cross  partitions,  may  be  6et  of  2-inch  materialst  or 
wall-strips  set  flatways.  This  latter  method  saves 
nearly  one-half  of  the  space  taken  by  the  partitions, 
which  may  be  added  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  where 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  few  inches  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance.  The  second  story  ceiling 
timbers  are  of  wall-strips,  put  12  inches  from  cen¬ 
ters,  and  a  flooring  of  rough  boards  is  laid  over  a 
part,  to  make  room  for  storage,  etc.  All  sash  are 
li  inches  thick,  and  have  second  quality  French 
glass  in  them,  and  are  hung  with  iron  weights.  We 
think  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  window  sashes — making 
them  air-tight,  and  suggest  inserting  the  necessary 
rubber  strips  near  their  edges,  and  especially  in  the 


Fig.  1. — ELEVATION  OF  FRONT  OF  HOUSE. 
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lips  of  the  check-rail— this  would  effectually  shut 
out  all  drafts  of  air,  and  make  the  unsightly  and 
impracticable  “weather-strip”  unnecessary.  All 
stairs  should  have  li  strings,  and  treads,  and  f  ris¬ 
ers,  and  should  be  so  housed,  glued,  and  keyed,  as 
to  make  them  solid  ;  squeaky  stairs  are  abominable, 
and  even  when  assured  of  their  safety,  one  feels  an 
instinctive  suspicion  of  danger,  and  will  look  for 
treachery  in  every  part  of  the  house.  Black  wal¬ 
nut  paneled  newel,  molded  rail,  and  fluted  balus¬ 
ters,  are  intended  for  the  principal  flight  of  stairs. 
Setting  the  niche  is  a  part  of  the  stair-builder’s 
work,  and  should  always  be  included  in  his  estimate 
for  stairs  of  this  character.  The  trimming  of  the 
hall,  dining-room,  and  parlor,  are  of  clear  pine,  the 
architraves  are  8  inches  wide,  and  “  double-mold¬ 
ed,”  with  paneled  back  to  each  window.  Base  7- 
inch  and  molded.  All  other  rooms  have  5-inch 
“single  trim,”  with  back  molding,  and  base  to 
match.  All  doors  paneled  aud  molded  ;  all  room- 
doors  have  mortice  locks,  and  closet  doors  have 
rim  locks,  all  with  brass  holts  and  keys  ;  knobs  and 
escutcheons  of  porcelain,  and  all  saddles  are  of  hard 
wood.  All  parts  of  this  house  that  are  usually 
painted,  should  have  two  coats  of  paint  of  the  best 
materials,  and  of  such  colors  as  shall  suit  the  owner. 
All  hard  wood,  such  as  the  stair-rail,  bath-room  fin¬ 
ish,  and  saddles,  should  have  two  coats  of  linseed- 
oil Cost.— Contractors  everywhere  differ  in 


their  estimates  for  work  of  any  kind.  These  differ¬ 
ences  are  sometimes  the  result  of  some  peculiar 
circumstance,  but  most  generally  they  arise 
through  some  misapprehension  of  fact,  either  the 
plans  are  incomprehensible,  or  the  description  of 
them  ambiguous,  leading  to  a  variety  of  interpre¬ 
tations,  and  consequently  a  variety  of  prices,  some 
of  which  are  too  low,  and  some  too  high.  The 
low  man  who  usually  proposes  to  do  the  best  work 
and  the  most  of  it,  gets  the  job,  and  executes  the 
work  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  ideas, 
gets  his  money,  and  leaves  the  owner  in  possession 
of  something  he  did  not  expect.  No  one  can  know 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  better  than 
the  projector  of  them,  who  should  be  equally  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  exact  estimates  of  quantities,  and  cost 
of  everything  connected  with  their  thorough  de¬ 
velopment  and  execution,  and  thus  truly  fulfill  his 
mission  as  the  architect  of  the  works.  Cost  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  in  any  project,  and 
no  plan  is  hardly  worth  considering  that  does  not 
comprehend  in  some  way  the  expense  of  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Builders,  and  others  interested  in  such  plans, 
will  appreciate  the  detailed  estimates,  as  furnish¬ 
ing  the  key  to  the  whole  plan,  supplying  the  need¬ 
ed  information  as  to  the  real  quality  and  character 
of  the  work  :  Estimate. 

62  ym  cln  Rxcavation,  25c.  per  yard . $15.50 

111,1100  hard  ltrick,  furnished  and  laid,  @  $15  1000 .  195.00 

700  yards  I.aili  and  Plastering,  ®  35c.  per  yard . 245.00 

Hi  feet  Slone  Steps,  <ii  10 c.  per  foot .  12.80 

24  feet  Stone  Sills,  <a  30.  per  loot .  7.20 

2,300  feet  Timber,  <3  2Jfe.  per  foot .  51.75 

Viz.  2  Sills,  4x7  in.  x'M  fr.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  24  ft.  l'g. 

2  Sills.  4x7  in.  x  28  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  28  ft.  Pg. 

4  Posts.  4x7  in.  x20ft.  lonjj.  1  flirt,  4x8  in.  x',’8  ft.  long. 

2  Ties,  4x(i  in.  x  24  ft.  lone.  30  Beams.  3x7  in.  x24  ft.  l'g. 

2  Ties,  4x6  in.  x  28 It.  long.  4  Valleys,  3x7  in. x!2  ft.  l’g. 


400  Wall  Strips,  2x4  Inches  xl3  feet  long,  a  16c.  each _  64.00 

230  Novelty  clear  Siding  Boards,  @  38c.  each  .  87 .40 

175  pounds  Tarred  Paper,  @  5c.  per  lb .  8.75 

150  tongued  and  grooved  Flooring,  @  35c.  each .  53.50 

130  Hemlock  Koof  Boards,  ®  20c.  each .  26.00 

12  Squares  of  Tin  Hooting,  @  $9  per  square . 108.00 

156  leet  Gutters  and  Leaders,  10c.  per  foot . 15.60 

104  feet  Cornice,  @  50c.  per  loot .  52.00 

1  Bay  Window,  with  blinds,  complete .  75.00 

12  plain  windows  with  Blinds,  complete,  @  $18  each... 216  00 
8  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  ®  $4  each.  .  32.00 

1  Stoop,  (except  tin  as  above,)  complete .  70.00 

27  Doors,  complete,  ®  $9  each .  243.00 

3  Stairs,  complete .  90.00 

2  Marble  Mantels,  and  4  Shelves  on  Trusses .  50.00 

Range,  Plumbing,  Sink,  Bath,  Water  Closet  and  Pump.35U.00 

Corner  Boards,  Base,  and  Shelving .  32.50 

Nails .  20.00 

Cartage,  average  one  mile .  30.00 

Carpenter’s  Labor,  not  included  above . 250.00 

Painting.,  . 100.00 


Total  cost,  complete . $2,500.00 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— IX. 

By  Prop.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Use  of  Concentrated  or  “Ricli”  Foods— Econ¬ 
omy  and  Waste  in  Mixed  Fodder— Nitrogen 

and  Digestion. 

In  some  experiments  described  in  the  April  num¬ 
ber,  (Table  5),  oxen  fed  with  barley  straw  to  which 
bean-meal  was  added,  were  able  to  digest  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  straw*  The  beau-meal  was 
rich  in  nitrogen,  (albuminoids),  and  supplied  the 
lac!  of  this  material  in  the  straw.  But  if  instead  of 
bean-meal,  they  had  mixed  with  the  straw,  starch, 
which  contains  no  nitrogen,  orsome  starchy  (“  car¬ 
bonaceous”)  food  as  potatoes  had  been  mixed 
with  the  straw,  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different.  The  starch,  instead  of  increasing,  might 
have  diminished  the  digestion  of  the  straw.  The 
case  may  be  put  still  more  strongly.  For  instance, 
good  upland  hay  contains  much  more  nitrogen  than 
straw,  in  fact  so  much  that  cattle  will  thrive  upon 
it  and  digest  all  of  its  digestible  material  without 
the  aid  of  any  concentrated  food.  Clover  is  still 
richer  in  nitrogen.  Mix  with  the  hay  or  clover 
some  albuminoid  substance  as  gluten,  or  some  ma¬ 
terials  rich  in  nitrogen  as  beans  or  oil-cake,  and  the 
animals  will  still  digest  them  completely  and  with¬ 
out  waste.  But  let  the  gluten  he  replaced  by  starch 
or  “  carbonaceous”  foods,  and  much  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  material  of  the  hay  or  clover  will  pass  off  as 
excrement,  which,  with  nitrogenous  foods,  or  with 
no  admixture,  would  have  been  digested.  Now  if 
a  tailor  cuts  cloth  and  linings  for  a  coat  so  as  not 
to  use  all  the  material  the  patterns  will  allow,  he 
wastes  cloth.  If  a  farmer  so  deals  out  food  to 
his  stock  that  part  of  the  digestible  material  is  not 
digested,  there  is  likewise  loss.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  such  waste  in  the  ordinary  feeding  of  stock, 
and  much  of  this  comes  from  not  having  sufficient 
nitrogen  in  the  food  to  secure  complete  digestion. 
In  the  scarcity  and  costliness  of  hay  and  clover, 
farmers  are  coming  to  feel  more  and  more  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  using  oil-cakes,  beans,  peas,  grains,  roots, 
and  other  concentrated  or  “  rich  ”  foods.  To  know 
how  to  use  these  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  them 
and  of  the  coarser  foods  they  are  mixed  with,  is  a 
very  important  matter. 

This  subject  has  been  studied  in  a  large  number 
of  feeding  trials  at  the  German  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  As  almost  no  detailed  accounts  of  these 
have  to  my  knowledge  ever  appeared  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  I  will  describe  some  of  them.  First, 
however,  let  me  say  that  the  experimenters  find  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  more  digesti¬ 
ble  foods  as  grains,  roots,  bran,  oil-cake,  etc.,  and 
the  less  digestible  ones,  as  hay,  straw,  chaff,  and 
green  fodder.  The  former  are  called  “concentrated” 
and  the  latter  “  coarse  ”  or  “  crude  materials.”  In 
order  to  unite  these  coarse  and  concentrated  foods 
in  fodder  most  profitably,  it  is  important  that  the 
mixtures  contain  the  right  proportions  of  nitrogen, 
as  has  been  explained  and  is  shown  by 
Experiments  on  tile  Influeiiec  of  Albuminoids 
and  Carbo-hydrates  upon  Digestion. 

These  are  generally  made  with  oxen,  cpws,  sheep, 
and  goats.  The  plan  is  to  determine  how  much 
they  will  digest  from  hay  or  clover  alone  by  feed¬ 
ing  these  without  any  admixture.*  The  effect  of 

*  For  explanation  of  those  digestive  experiments  see 
No.  IV  of  these  articles,  in  April  Ameiican  Agriculturist. 


albuminoids  or  carbo-hydrates  on  the  digestion  is 
learned  by  simply  adding  some  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance  as  gluten,  or  non-nitrogenous  substance  as 
starch,  and  noting  the  result.  Oftener,  however, 
the  more  common  concentrated  foods  are  used  in¬ 
stead  of  gluten  and  starch.  Beaus  or  oil-cake,  for 
instance,  are  selected  for  nitrogenous,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  for  non-nitrogenous  materials.  If  these 
concentrated  foods  are  not  of  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  digestible,  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 
substance  they  contribute  to  the  excrement. 

The  albuminoids  are  found  to  be  without  effect 
upon,  or  to  favor,  digestion.  The  carbo-hydrates, 
tend  to  decrease  digestion.  And  what  seems  very 
strange,  it  is  chiefly  the  albuminoids  and  the  fiber, 
(cellulose),  whose  digestion  is  hindered  by  the  car¬ 
bo-hydrates.  This  is  illustrated  by  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  sheep  by  Shulze  and  Marcker, 
at  the  Station  at  Weende,  in  Germany.  The  ani¬ 
mals  (wethers)  received  during  one  period  about 
2  lbs.  of  hay,  and  during  another,  2  lbs.  of  hay  and 
s  lb.  of  starch  per  head  per  day.  Notice  carefully 
the  results  in  the  figures  below : 

Table  15.  Per  cent  of  Ingredients 

of  Hay  Digested. 

Daily  Ration  for  each  Sheep  , - * - , 

Albuminoids.  Fiber. 

2  lbs.  Hay . 54.1  60.2 

2  lbs.  Hay  -)-  \  lb.  Starch . 31.7  54.3 

Of  every  100  pounds  of  albuminoids  contained  in 
the  hay  fed  alone,  the  sheep  digested  54  pounds. 
But  when  the  starch  was  added,  they  digested  only 
31$  pounds.  So  from  every  100  parts  of  crude  fiber 
of  the  pure  hay,  the  sheep  digested  60'/6  parts. 
But  when  the  starch  was  added  they  digested  only 
541  parts  (per  cent).  The  effect  of  the  starch  then 
was  to  decrease  the  digestion  of  the  albuminoids  by 
over  12.4  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  fiber  by  not  quite 
6  per  eent.  And  this  decrease  was  not  due  to  the 
starch  making  the  ration  larger  than  they  could 
economically  dispose  of.  For  during  another  peri¬ 
od,  i  lb.  of  gluten  was  fed  with  the  hay  in  the  place 
of  the  starch,  and  then  they  digested  not  only  all 
the  gluten,  but  just  about  as  much  of  the  hay  as 
when  nothing  was  added. 

Here  are  some  more  experiments  in  which  pota¬ 
toes  instead  of  starch,  and  clover  instead  of  meadow 
hay,  were  employed.  They  were  made  with  sheep 
at  Hohenheim,  by  Dr.  Wolff.  Two  series  were  per¬ 
formed,  marked  A  and  B. 


Talile  16. 

Daily  Ration  fed  to  each 

Siieep. 

Out  of  every  100  lbs. 
of  the  following  sub¬ 
stances  contained  in 
the  clover,  the  ani¬ 
mals  digested  the 
number  of  pounds 
set  under  each,  viz. : 

$  o 
-rt  b 

. 

ssl.'co  e 

Albumi¬ 

noids. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Other 
Carbo-  hy¬ 
drates. 

•§:§ 

^  1 

Series  A. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2  lbs.  clover  alone . 

63.7 

51.2 

67.4 

1  :  4.3 

2  lbs.  clover  +  2  lbs.  potatoes 

57.7 

48.4 

65.9 

1  :  5.2 

2  lbs.  clover  -f-  4  lbs.  potatoes 

50.5 

45.5 

62.8 

1  :  0.0 

1  lb.  clover  -f  4  lbs.  potatoes. 

45.7 

43.3 

61.3 

1  :  6.6 

1  lb.  clover  -{-  (i  lbs.  potatoes 
Series  D. 

46.4 

44.8 

60.5 

1  :  6.8 

2  lbs.  clover  alone . 

65.0 

50.1 

74.6 

1  :  5.9 

2  lbs.  clover  +  2  lbs.  potatoes 

56.5 

50.1 

60.1 

1  :  6.8 

2  lbs.  clover  -j-  4  lbs.  potatoes 

37.0 

47.2 

04.5 

1  :  9.4 

Now  look  along  down  the  column  of  albuminoids 
and  crude  fiber,  and  notice  how  the  potatoes  de¬ 
creased  the  digestion  of  these  in  the  clover.  In  A, 
with  no  admixture,  out  of  every  hundred  parts  of 
albuminoids,  G37/10  parts  were  digested.  With  4  lbs. 
of  potatoes  added  only  50‘/ii  per  cent,  and  with  6 
lbs.  of  potatoes  only  462/5  per  eent  were  digested.  So 
with  the  fiber,  4  lbs.  of  potatoes  reduced  the  diges¬ 
tion  from  51>/a  to  45>/2  per  eent.  Notice  now  the 
series  B.  The  potatoes  have  again  decreased  the 
digestion  of  the  albuminoids  and  fiber  of  the  clover. 
With  4  lbs.  of  potatoes,  the  digestion  of  albumin¬ 
oids  falls  from  65  to  373/6  per  cent,  and  that  of  fiber 
from  50  to  47Vd.  The  decrease  is  greater  than  in  A. 
The  effect  of  the  potatoes  is  worse  than  before. 
Why  is  this?  We  saw  that  starch  decreases  diges¬ 
tion,  and  that  albuminoids  either  act  indifferently 
or  aid  it.  If  this  be  true,  then  of  two  kinds  of  po¬ 
tatoes  the  one  which  contains  the  less  nitrogen  and 
the  more  starch,  ought  to  reduce  digestion  the 
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more.  Such  was  exactly  the  case  here.  The  pota¬ 
toes  in  B had  less  albuminoids  and  more  starch  than 
those  in  A.  In  A  there  were  6,  and  in  B  9  lbs.  of 
carbo-hydrates  to  1  of  albuminoids.  The  less  the 
nitrogen  in  the  concentrated,  the  greater  was  the 
loss  in  digestion  of  the  crude  food. 

But  to  establish  this  principle  firmly,  one  more 
proof  is  needed.  Nitrogenous  food  in  the  place  of 
potatoes  ought  to  bring  the  digestion  up  again  to 
where  it  was  before  the  admixture.  Fortunately 
this  precise  point  has  been  tested.  I  have  not 
space  to  give  the  experiments  now.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  when  bean-meal  was  added  to  hay  in  both 
small  and  large  quantities,  there  was  no  decrease 
in  the  digestion  of  the  hay,  and  when,  again,  part 
of  the  bean-meal  was  replaced  by  starch,  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  albuminoids  fell  once  more.  Just  as  we  are 
getting  fairly  into  this  question,  I  find  that  my  al¬ 
lotted  space  is  about  tilled.  So  I  will  only  add  a 
few  words  to  indicate 

IIow  these  Principles  may  he  Applied  in 
Practice. 

1st.  To  make  good  use  of  poor  foods,  add  rich 
foods  to  them. 

2d.  To  economize  in  feeding,  see  that  the  fodder 
contains  plenty  of  nitrogen.  And  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  because  stock  cannot  digest  their  food  com¬ 
pletely  without  it,  and  because  they  need  albumin¬ 
oids  for  their  nutrition. 


Wagons  and  Wagon  Manufacture. 


A  farm  wagon  that  is  ill-made,  is  a  source  of 
much  annoyance,  and  loss  of  money  and  time. 
Unseasoned  timber,  and  iron  of  poor  quality,  when 
put  into  a  wagon,  cause  more  trouble  than  when 
put  anywhere  else  upon  the  farm.  The  most  skill¬ 
ful  workmanship  is  thrown  away  upon  poor  mate¬ 
rials,  and  putty  and  paint  may  cover  but  can  not 
conceal  them.  The  necessary  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  the  strain  of  hard  work,  soon  opens 
the  joints,  and  admits  water  and  air,  and  a  poor 
wagon  soou  becomes  a  hopeless  wreck.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  wagon  making  is  a  very  important  one,  both 
as  an  industry  in  which  many  workmen  and  large 
capital  are  employed,  and  also  to  the  farmers  and 
others  who  purchase  the  vehicles.  The  bulk  of 
the  business  of  building  farm  wagons,  is  done  in 
large  factories  in  the  western  states,  in  which  about 
55,000  of  these  vehicles  are  made  yearly.  In  these 
factories,  which  are  furnished  with  large  capital, 
and  managed  with  extreme  skill,  every  advantage 
as  regards  excellence  of  material  and  of  labor  is 
enjoyed.  The  lumber  is  selected  with  great  care, 
and  piled  up  in  sheds,  where  it  remains  two  or 
three  years  to  season  thoroughly.  It  undergoes  no 
less  than  six  inspections  before  it  finds  its  place  in 
the  finished  wagon.  Equal  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  iron.  These  precautions  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  to  enable  the  wagons  to  sustain 
the  heat  and  dry  weather  ;  many  of  them  going  on 
to  the  plains,  to  the  mining  regions  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  Mexico,  California,  and  to  Texas,  besides 
to  thousands  of  farms  in  the  west  and  east.  Those 
wagons  destined  for  California,  are  made  with  box¬ 
es  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  and  with  much  more 
iron  about  them  than  a  farm  wagon.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  people  are  very  exacting  as  to  the  style  of  their 
wagons,  requiring  more  than  thirty  different  kinds. 
The  best  hubs  and  spokes  are  brought  from  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  ;  oak  and  ash  for  other  parts,  from 
Michigan ;  and  hickory  from  Indiana.  Wagons 
made  with  such  care  and  of  such  materials,  will 
out-last  inferior  ones  many  years,  and  are  very  much 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  manufacture  conducted  in  this  manner,  grows 
very  rapidly.  The  two  largest  of  the  western  fac¬ 
tories  have  both  grown  from  small  beginnings  in  a 
few  years,  up  to  very  extensive  establishments. 
Of  the  “  Whitewater  (Wis.)  farm  and  freight  wa¬ 
gon,”  made  by  Semple,  Birge  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
200  were  made  in  1860.  Last  year  4,500,  or  15  every 
day,  were  made.  Of  the  “  Mitchell  ”  wagons, 
made  by  Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis., 
6?0Q9  -svere  gold  last  year,  and  this  large  business 


has  grown  up  in  twenty  years.  A  farm  wagon 
constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  freight  wagon,  destined  to  traverse  the 
hot  dry  plains  and  the  roughest  mountain  roads, 
may  well  be  considered  as  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  fortunate  owner  of  such  a  wagon  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  do  it  the  justice  of  sheltering  and  cherish¬ 
ing  it  with  the  greatest  care. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers. — No.  67. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 

There  is  some  progress  to  report  in  connection 
with  the  swamp  that  is  being  drained  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  mill  was  erehted  with  a  pump  four 
inches  in  diameter,  having  a  five-inch  stroke.  This 
worked  perfectly  well,  even  in  very  light  winds, 
but  its  capacity  was  far  too  little  to  produce  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  volume  of  water  with  which 
we  had  to  contend,  and  I  substituted  for  it  a  home¬ 
made  wooden  pump,  eight  inches  square  in  the 
clear,  and  throwing  over  a  gallon  of  water  per 
stroke.  I  had  no  question  but  that  the  windmill, 
(twelve  feet  in  diameter),  would  manage  such  a 
pump  perfectly  in  a  fair  wind,  and  the  situation 
was  such  that  a  working  wind  might  be  depended 
upon  for  a  large  part  of  the  time.  I  visited  it  a 
few  days  ago,  longing  during  the  whole  journey  for 
a  strong  breeze  to  come  up,  but  the  ponds  were 
only  slightly  rippled,  and  I  had  no  hope  of  finding 
the  machinery  in  operation.  As  we  drove  through 
the  woods -toward  the  swamp,  there  was  hardly 
more  than  a  rustling  of  the  leaves  at  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  I  expected  to  turn  the  wheel  by  hand 
to  see  how  the  pump  held  its  water.  As  we  came 
out  into  the  open,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  mill 
turning  deliberately  but  steadily,  (making  only 
twelve  strokes  per  minute,  which,  for  a  mill  of  that 
size,  is  very  slow  work.)  We  found  that  every 
stroke  delivered  its  full  measure  of  water,  and  that, 
at  each  two  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  an  ordinary 
wooden  bucket  was  filled.  While  we  remained 
there  the  wind  increased  a  little,  so  as  to  raise  the 
speed,  at  its  best,  to  eighteen  strokes  per  minute. 
At  these  low  velocities  there  was  no  appearance 
that  the  large  quantity  of  water  being  thrown  was 
in  any  way  a  tax  upon  the  working  of  the  mill, 
and  in  order  to  test  it  more  thoroughly,  I  put  my 
whole  weight,  (hard  upon  two  hundred),  on  the 
pitman,  and  found  that  the  movement  was  con¬ 
tinued  without  a  sensible  reduction  of  speed.  This 
demonstrated  that,  with  such  a  breeze  as  was  then 
blowing,  this  twelve-foot  mill  and  its  pump  would 
raise  a  barrel  of  water  per  minute  from  a  depth  of 
at  least  eight  feet,  and  that,  of  course,  with  any 
increase  of  force  in  the  wind,  the  depth  might  be 
greatly  extended.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that 
even  if  we  have  to  go  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet, 
which  is  the  worst  that  we  have  contemplated,  we 
may  still  be  able  to  use  a  pump  of  this  size  ;  though 
no  doubt,  after  the  land  lias  once  been  pumped 
dry,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  thrown  could  be 
handled  by  a  much  smaller  pump.  I  have  gone 
thus  far  into  detail  in  this  matter,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  as  the  project  develops,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  more  real  benefit  accrues  to  readers  from 
accounts  and  discussions  of  work  that  is  actually 
being  done,  than  from  any  amount  of  purely  theo¬ 
retical  discussion  of  principles  and  processes.  This 
is  the  first  instance,  (within  my  knowledge),  in  this 
country,  of  attempting  to  drain  a  considerable 
swamp  by  the  use  of  a  wind-mill.  If  it  succeeds, 
the  details  of  the  work  will  have  a  wide  interest, 
and  even  if  it  fails  in  any  or  in  all  respects,  it  must 
at  least  be  full  of  valuable  suggestion  for  others 
who  have  similar  work  to  perform  ;  if  we  teach 
only  what  is  to  be  avoided,  we  teach  a  great  deal. 


My  senior  partner  originated  an  expression,  dur¬ 
ing  our  earlier  days,  when  so  many  of  our  opera¬ 
tions  went  awry,  the  force  of  which  many  begin¬ 
ners  will  realize  :  “  There  is  nothing  sure  in  farm¬ 
ing  but  disappointment.”  —  Although  we  have 
learned  much  patience  during  our  eight  years  of 
experiment  and  frequent,  failure,  and  haye  survived 


the  many  difficulties  which  beset  us  at  the  outset, 
wc  are  constantly  achieving  some  new  surprise,  and 
realizing  that  the  fund  of  experimental  knowledge 
that  a  farm  supplies  is  not  easily  exhausted.  Just 
as  we  had  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  gone 
through  the  whole  list  of  agricultural  calamities, 
and  had  nothing  more  to  learn,  we  were  visited  one 
fine  day  by  a  cloud  of  army  worms.  Judging  from 
the  vigor  and  the  methodical  industry  with  which 
they  have  begun  their  operations,  we  shall  probably 
have  occasion  to  remember  them  as  long  as  we 
live.  Almost  before  we  knew  of  their  coming,  five 
acres  of  oats  which  were  in  about  a  week  to  have 
been  turned  into  hay,  (as  soon  as  the  kernel  should 
develop  its  milk),  was  almost  black  with  them,  and 
before  we  could  get  the  mowing-machine  through 
the  field,  and  the  crop  spread  out  to  dry,  nearly 
every  leaf  had  been  eaten,  and  only  the  heads  and 
stalks  left.  The  next  morning  another  tribe  were 
found  at  work  at  the  edge  of  a  patch  of  corn-fod¬ 
der,  which  was  to  have  made  us  butter  in  August 
and  September,  and  wTas  to  have  given  us  a  good 
row  of  stacks  for  forage  next  winter.  Oddly 
enough,  (though  perhaps  this  is  the  way  with  the 
beast),  they  had  confined  their  operations  to  the 
first  row  of  corn,  which  was  rather  well  grown,  but 
they  had  reduced  it  to  bare  poles,  ragged  with  the 
strings  of  the  leaves,  which  had  been  too  tough  for 
their  use.  Six  hours  later  the  next  row  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  by  the  next  morning  the  third  was  being 
assailed.  We  then  adopted  the  tactics  of  our 
neighbors,  learned  during  the  previous  inroads  of 
this  pest,  before  I  came  here  to  live,  and  cut  a 
trench  a  little  way  in  from  the  edge  of  the  sound 
corn,  a  good  spade  deep,  and  with  steep  sides. 
This  seems  to  have  cheeked  their  advance,  and  will, 
I  hope,  prove  effectual ;  but  if  not,  there  will  be 
cows  sold  this  autumn,  or  a  good  deal  of  money 
spent  for  fodder  ;  for,  with  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  very  cold  and  very  dry,  our  hay  crop  is  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  in  quantity.  Not  so  much  as  the 
crops  of  adjacent  poorer  lands,  but  still  quite  se¬ 
riously.  Our  neighbors  say  that  this  ditch,  if 
watched,  and  kept  steep  in  the  sides,  will  be  effec¬ 
tual  ;  that  the  worms,  in  attempting  to  get  out  of 
it,  divide  their  energies  between  pulling  themselves 
up  and  pulling  their  neighbors  down,  and  so  keep 
themselves  at  the  bottom.  Let  us  hope. 


I  really  begin  to  feel  as  though  whenever  I  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  deep  setting  of  milk,  I  were 
entering  upon  the  career  of  a  confirmed  bore.  Ev¬ 
ery  time  I  touch  it  I  determine  never  to  speak  of  it 
again,  yet  there  is  always  something  developing 
that  seems  to  add  to  the  importance  of  the  topic. 
I  had  been  quiet  about  deep  cans  for  some  months, 
and  had  contented  myself  with  publishing  the  re¬ 
ports  of  its  success  that  so  frequently  reached  me, 
when  suddenly  there  burst  upon  me  a  violent  arti¬ 
cle,  (in  the  Country  Gentleman),  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  O.  S.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  very  prominent 
Dairymen’s  Association  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Bliss 
courteously  intimated  that  I  and  those  who  believe 
with  me,  were  either  humbugged  ourselves  or  were 
humbugging  others  ;  or,  in  plain  English,  that  we 
were  either  knaves  or  fools.  Not  supposing  that  he 
meant  it,  I  wrote  a  mild  reply,  to  which  he  retorts, 
saying,  in  effect,  that  I  am  not  only  either  a  knave 
or  a  fool,  but  that  I  prefer  opinions  to  facts,  and 
that  I  avoid  making  a  comparative  trial  for  fear  of 
exposing  myself.  While  I  was  considering  how  to 
repel  this  onset,  Mr.  F.  D.  Douglass,  of  Whiting, 
Vermont,  a  man  well  known  in  the  dairy  world, 
takes  up  the  cudgel  against  Mr.  Bliss,  and  makes  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  say  any  more.  He  points  to 
the  fact  that  we  who  advocate  deep-setting  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  general  adoption  of  our 
ideas,  and  have  not  a  solitary  patent-right  to  sell. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  delivers  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  With  regard  to  the  arraignment  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  deep-setting  in  general,  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  These  gentlemen  will  doubtless  continue 
to  practice  their  abominations  in  spite  of  this,  and 
stubbornly  refuse  to  profit  by  his  profound  lessons 
of  wisdom  drawn  from  his  great  experience  in  con¬ 
ducting  his  dairy  of  one  cow.”— Mr.  Douglass  goes 
on  to  that  his  pecuniary  success  depends  largely 
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upon  his  dairy,  and  that  he  intends  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  the  manner  which  gives  him  the 
largest  profit ;  that,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  criti¬ 
cism  and  experience  of  others,  he  has  watched  ea¬ 
gerly  to  have  the  errors  of  his  system  pointed  out ; 
he  has  utterly  failed  to  find  anything  in  the  com¬ 
ments  to  which  deep-setting  has  been  subjected 


that  in  any  way  shakes  his  faith  in  its  merits. 

The  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  forwards  to  me  the 
following  letter,  from  “  C.  J.  B.,”  Rensselaer,  Iud. 

“  Having  a  little  milk  to  .handle,  I  was  much 
troubled  to  decide  how  to  do  it,  but  from  reading 
the  Agriculturist,  and  especially  Walks  and  Talks 
on  the  Farm,  I  decided  to  try  the  deep-can  system, 
and  am  thus  far  well  pleased  with  the  (to  me)  ex¬ 
periment.  I  have  a  vat  22  inches  wide,  20  inches 
deep,  and  10  feet  long,  set  near  the  well  ;  have  a 
wind  pump,  and  the  water  runs  from  the  pump  to 
the  box,  and  from  that  to  a  tank  for  stock.  The 
vat  is  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  cheap  shed,  all 
temporary,  but  answering  a  good  purpose.  Have 
kept  milk  sixty  hours,  perfectly  sweet,  in  very  un¬ 
favorable  weather.  My  vat  will  hold  the  milk  and 
cream  from  twenty  cows.  I  get,  on  an  average, 
about  2i  inches  of  cream  to  the  can,  and  some  of 
my  cows  are  very  poor  for  butter.  I  consider  over 
one-half  of  the  labor  of  handling  milk  is  saved. 

“  I  had  thought  of  trying  the  ‘  Jennings  ’  pan, 
but  the  patent  right  for  the  privilege,  (one  dollar 
per  cow),  would  cost  me  as  much  as  all  ourpresent 
fixings  and  cans.  I  find  a  great  advantage  in  the 
milk  being  kept  sweet  for  both  pigs  and  calves, 
especially  for  the  latter.” — Readers  will  please  not 
charge  my  friend  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  ”  with  be¬ 
ing  engaged  in  this  humbug. 


Referring  to  the  last  number  of  these  papers,  I 
have  to  say  that  further  consideration  has  modified 
my  plan  for  using  our  liquid  manure.  I  find  that 
the  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  delivers  so 
far  down  the  hill  as  to  reach  considerably  less  land 
than  if  it  flowed  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 


adjoining  the  barn.  I  have  consequently  arranged 
to  build  a  stone  tank,  holding  about  five  thousand 
gallons,  under  a  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  barn,  some 
seven  feet  higher  than  the  present  drain.  This  will 
enable  us  to  irrigate  about  twenty  acres  more  land, 
an  advantage  that  will  well  repay  for  the  extra 
work  of  lifting  the  liquid  seven  feet  higher.  An¬ 
other  modification  is  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
fho  tiltinc-box  illustrated  lnsf  mouth,  which  is  now 


so  arranged  that  this  shall  be  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  only  when  needed  to  throw  in  the  extra  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  required  to  start  the  siphon.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  how  it  is  proposed 
to  arrange  this.  The  trough,  b,  will  ordinarily  de¬ 
liver  its  flow  directly  into  the  tank,  but  when  the 
water  rises  high  enough  to  float  the  cask,/,  the  rising 
of  this  will  tend  to  push 
the  mouth  of  the  trough 
sidewise  to  a,  so  that 
it  shall  deliver  into  the 
tilting-box,  e.  The  solid 
lines  show  the  position 
to  which  the  float  falls 
as  the  liquid  is  lower¬ 
ed  by  the  action  of  the 
siphon,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  falling 
draws  the  spout  back  so 
that  its  delivery  shall 
be  no  longer  into  the 
tiiting-box.  The  dotted 
lines  show  how  the  rising  water  raises  the  float  and 
moves  the  spout,  so  as  to  deliver  into  the  tilter.  The 
spout,  being  hinged  at  one  end  and  hung  from  the 
ceiling  at  the  other,  will  swing  easily.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  prevent  the  useless  working  of  the  tilter 
during  the  filling  of  the  tank,  so  that  it  will  remain 
much  longer  in  order  for  its  legitimate  work.  This 
improvement  is  now  being  put  in  hand  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  reported  after 
we  have  had  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience  to  indicate  what 
changes  may  be  necessary. 

This  method  of  raising 
liquid  manure,  or  a  small 
or  irregular  supply  of 
water,  and  accumulating 
it  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  satisfactory  use  in 
irrigation,  is  applicable 
to  a  number  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Frequently  the 
power  of  a  running  stream 
might  be  used  in  the 
place  of  a  windmill  for 
the  lifting,  and  in  very 
many  cases  there  is  sufficient  natural  fall  between 
the  barn  cellar  or  a  liquid  manure  vat  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  for  a  siphon  tank  to  be  filled  by  natural  flow. 
In  such  cases  we  have  only  to  provide  in  some 
way,  either  by  the  turning  of  rain-water  into  the 
cellar,  or  by  diverting  a  natural  stream  so  as  to 
fill  it,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  liquid  manure, 
and  become  able  in  this  way  to  manure  a  consider¬ 
able  area.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  at  this  stage 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  to 
advance  any  arguments 
in  its  favor,  for  it  is 
well  known  by  all  who 
have  given  attention 
to  the  question,  that 
the  regulated  flooding, 
especially  of  grass  land, 
by  even  pure  water,  is 
one  of  the  best  means 
by  which  art  attempts 
to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  natural 
soil ;  that  there  is  no 
easier  or  safer  means 
for  spreading  manure 
than  its  distribution  and 
dilution  in  water  ;  and 
that  while  pure  water 
is  very  valuable,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  the 
more  manure  it  con¬ 
tains  the  better  is  its 
effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  natural  or 
artificial  source  of  water  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
brought  into  the  cellar  or  other  receptacle  of  the 
manure,  and  that,  after  it  has  dissolved  more  or 
less  of  the  fertilizing  contents  of  the  deposit,  it 
may  be  made  to  flow,  periodically,  in  such  volumes 
as  will  carry  it  to  the  desired  point  without  much 
loss  from  soakage  by  the  way.  The  chief  point  of 
ynlue  of  yvli at,  has  beep  said  in  this  article  and  the  [ 


preceding  one  is  the  description  of  the  use  of  the 
siphon  tank,  which  operates  automatically,  and  is 
not  dependent  on  the  memory  and  attention  of 
man  to  secure  its  proper  action. 

- -»  ■  —81— - -  — - 

Flat  Plowing.  —  The  Higganum  Plow. 

The  general  use  of  mowing  and  reaping  ma¬ 
chines,  renders  it  necessary  that  the  surface  of  a 
field  sowed  in  grain  or  laid  down  to  grass,  should 
present  an  even  level,  without  ridges  or  open  fur¬ 
rows.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  the  common 
plow,  without  much  loss  of  time,  or  without  plow¬ 
ing  around  the  field,  which  is  both  difficult  and 
objectionable.  To  meet  this  want,  the  principle  of 
a  swinging  mold-board  and  share,  which  has  long 
been  used  upon  the  “  side-hill  ”  plows,  has  been 
adapted  to  plow's  for  level  laud.  These  have  been 
called  swivel  or  reversible  plows  ;  the  latter  name 
being  the  most  appropriate.  Various  kinds  of 
these  plows  have  been  already  mentioned  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  we  now  illustrate 
an  improved  plow  of  this  kind,  made  by  the  Higga¬ 
num  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Higganum,  Ct. 
This  plow  has  some  special  advantages.  One  of 
the  difficulties  heretofore  experienced  in  using  a 
plow  of  this  kind,  has  been  that  in  plowing  sod,  the 
coulter  could  not  be  brought  into  the  proper  posi¬ 


tion  with  regard  to  the  point  of  the  share,  without 
adjusting  it  at  each  “  bout.”  In  this  plow  this 
trouble  is  obviated  by  means  of  the  swivel-angle, 
upon  which  the  share  swings,  being  less  than  a 
right  angle.  This  causes  the  point  of  the  share  to 
coincide  with  the  point  of  the  coulter,  upon  which¬ 
ever  side  of  the  beam  the  share  may  be.  Another 
improvement  in  the  form  of  the  mold-board,  ena¬ 
bles  the  plow  to  run  deep  or  shallow,  and  do  equally 
good  work  in  either  case.  The  plow  may  also  be 
adjusted  to  different  widths  of  furrows,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  elastic  and  adjustable  draft-rod, 
which,  when  obstructions  are  met  with,  prevents 
breakage.  In  using  these  plows,  the  necessary 
extra  weight  of  the  mold-board  and  standard,  adds 
but  little  to  the  draft,  and  is  compensated  many 
times  over  in  the  saving  of  time  and  the  distance 
traveled  in  going  about  the  head-lands  in  ordinary 
plowing.  Our  method  of  using  these  plows,  is  to 
find  the  center  of  the  field,  or  to  divide  the  field 
into  a  few  or  several  wide  lands  of  even  width  from 
end  to  end.  Then  in  the  center  of  the  field  or  the 
land,  we  turn  a  very  light  furrow',  flat ;  and  passing 
back  through  the  same  furrow,  cover  the  sod  with 
some  loose  soil,  we  then  proceed  back  and  forth 
until  half  the  field  or  land  is  plowed,  when  the 
other  half  is  finished.  Another  w'ay  is  to  com¬ 
mence  at  one  side  of  the  field,  and  throw  a  light 
furrow  towards  the  fence,  and  gradually  deepen 
the  next  furrows,  until  the  full  depth  is  reached. 
Then  plow  back  and  forth  until  the  whole  field  is 
plowed.  The  horses  walk  alternately  in  the  furrow 
and  on  the  land,  thus  resting  the  team.  As  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  is  plowed,  it  may  be  harrowed  and 
sown  while  the  ground  is  fresh  and  mellow,  which 
frequently  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  after  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop.  For  stubble  plowing  exactly 
the  same  methods  are  used.  We  have  found  the 
soil  to  be  left  in  an  excellent  condition  after  these 
plows,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  fit  to  be  sown  or 
planted  without  previous  harrowing, 


— — --- 

Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  TANK  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  1. 
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The  10th  Duchess  of  Geneva  and  Calf. 


About  two  years  ago  the  famous  sale  of  Short¬ 
horns  at  New  York  Mills,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  took 
place.  The  prices  obtained  for  some  of  the  stock 
at  this  sale  have  never  been  surpassed  before  or 
since.  Yet  it  is  probable,  considering  the  high 
prices  even  now  obtained  for 
noted  individuals  of  the  Duchess 
family,  the  same  animals  that  were 
then  sold  at  such  extreme  figures, 
would  again  realize  equally  high 
prices  if  brought  to  sale  once  more. 

The  cow  which  brought  the  second 
price,  $35,000,  at  the  sale  in  Sept. 

10th,  1873,  was  the  10th  Duchess  of 
Geneva.  At  the  time  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  this  cow  to  Underley 
Park,  England,  the  home  of  her 
purchaser,  the  Earl  of  Bective, 
various  portraits  of  her,  drawn  in 
the  present  fashionable  style  of 
art,  were  published.  Of  course,  no 
person  could  form  any  opinion  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  cow  from 
those  portraits.  We  are  able  to 
give  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ings,  a  copy  of  a  photograph  of 
this  noted  cow,  with  one  of  her 
last  calves,  the  Duke  of  Underley. 

The  photograph  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  London  Agricultural 
Gazette,  together  with  copies  of  paintings,  taken 
from  life  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Williams,  a  capable  English 
artist.  The  photographs  and  copies  are  published 
by  permission  of  Lord  Bective,  the  owner  of  the 
cattle.  They  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  There  is  here, 
as  well  as  in  England,  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  breeders  to  have  photographs  of  their  stock 
published.  They  claim  that  the  figures  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  distorted  in  the  process  of  photographing. . 
To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  a  good  photograph 
shows  the  animal  very  much  more  life-like  than 
the  usual  drawings  put  forth  by  the  owners  as  por¬ 
traits,  in  which  distortion  is  often  carried  to  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  absurdity,  and  any  fair  judge  of  stock  could 
readily  form  a  nearly  accurate  idea  of  the  animal 
from  a  good  photograph,  when  he  would  utterly 
fail  to  do  so  f-rom  such 
a  portrait  as  is  now  in 
favor  amongst  breeders 
of  fashionable  stock. 

The  portraits  here  given 
represent  two  really 
beautiful  animals.  The 
10th  Duchess  is  seen  to 
be  exquisite  in  form 
and  shape,  of  extreme¬ 
ly  feminine  appearance, 
and  a  worthy  represen¬ 
tative  of  her  high  bred 
and  justly  noted  family. 

Her  calf  (shown  at  10 
months  old)  partakes 
much  of  the  character 
of  the  dam,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  a  valu¬ 
able  bull.  His  owner, 
it  is  said,  has  refused 
3,000  guiness  (815,750) 
for  him  already.  The 
chief  point  of  value  in 
the  10th  Duchess  was 
held  to  be  her  power  of 
reproducing  her  own 
character  in  her  pro¬ 
geny,  and  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  this  case  that 
natural  gift  has  been  well  developed.  We  should 
rejoice  if  some  of  our  prominent  breeders  could  be 
brought  to  see  the  propriety  of  representing  their 
animals  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  are  by  means 
of  carefully  executed  photographs  from»life,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  fancy  drawings.  We  should  be  glad  to 
lend  our  aid  to  popularize  in  this  manner  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  merits  of  our  valuable  stock, 


knowing  full  well  of  what  importance  to  the  general 
agricultural  interest  it  is  to  have  these  merits  wide¬ 
ly  known  and  recognized.  The  examples  before 
us  certainly  show  in  a  remarkable  manner  that  the 
true  merits  of  the  stock  can  lose  nothing,  but  can 
only  gain  by  the  use  of  the  photograph  in  place 
of  the  fanciful  art  of  the  draftsman.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  and  suspicion  is  felt  by  the  farmer,  who  has 
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known  the  stock  only  through  the  portraits,  when 
he  discovers  that  they  are  not  unlike  ordinary  cattle. 


What  Labor-Saving  Machines  are  Wanted. 

- ♦- 

The  next  great  want  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
machinery  is  a  corn-harvester.  To  cut  the  whole 
of  our  immense  harvest  of  com  by  hand,  one  stalk 
or  hill  at  a  time,  is  as  rude  as  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  reaping  wheat  with  the  sickle.  The  sickle 
and  the  corn-knife  ought  by  this  time  to  hang  to¬ 
gether  as  relics  of  a  bygone  age.  Perhaps  we  are 
too  exacting  in  regard  to  what  a  corn-harvester 
should  be.  Used  to  the  present  highly  finished 
and  effective  reapers,  we  look  for  an  equally  ef¬ 


fective  and  finished  corn-harvester,  forgetting  that 
the  first  reaper  or  mower  was  a  very  different  ma¬ 
chine  from  our  present  models.  If  a  machine  can 
be  made  to  cut  corn  at  all,  it  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  our  present  costly  method.  Designs 
for  such  machines  are  in  existence,  and  more  than 
one  inventor  has  clear  ideas  of  methods  by  which 
the  work  may  be  done.  We  cannot  expect  mechan¬ 


ics  and  inventors  to  work  from  motives  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  That  does  not  supply  bread  nor  purchase 
clothes.  If  it  is  likely  to  be  profitable  to  make  a 
corn-harvesting  machine,  it  will  be  made.  But  it 
is  the  first  step  that  costs.  If  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  would  offer  a  sufficient  premium  for 
a  corn-harvester,  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  per¬ 
fect  one,  or  several  prizes,  graduated  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  machines  offered, 
we  think  several  would  be  present¬ 
ed  for  competition.  When  several 
machines  were  thus  brought  to¬ 
gether,  their  defects  would  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  remedied,  and  im¬ 
provements  would  follow,  as  they 
have  always  done  in  similar  cases. 
The  need  just  now  is  not  so  much 
a  machine  that  farmers  will  rush  to 
buy,  as  they  would  a  perfect  one, 
(for  that  is  impossible  at  present, 
and  will  require  much  previous  ex¬ 
periment  and  cost),  but'  to  have  a 
machine  that  will  cut  corn  cheaper 
and  as  well  as  it  can  be  cut  by 
hand,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Then  we 
need  a  com-husker  that  shall  strip 
the  ears  and  husk  them  perfectly 
under  all  conditions,  as  well  as  a 
machine  that  shall  pass  through 
the  standing  corn  and  gather  and 
husk  the  ears,  leaving  the  rest  upon 
the  ground  to  be  eaten  by  stock 
or  plowed  under.  We  also  need  an  attachment  to 
the  grain-harvester,  that  shall  bind  the  sheaves  with 
cord  and  not  with  wire,  a  cotton-picker,  a  flax- 
puller,  and  several  other  labor  savers.  The  inven¬ 
tive  ingenuity  that  has  been  able  to  construct  ma¬ 
chines  that  make  nails  and  tacks,  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  from  bars  of  iron  ;  that  puddle  iron,  and 
make  needles  or  railroad  bars  ;  that  plait  figured 
tapes  and  weave  damasks,  and  that  tie  knots  in 
tightly  stretched  cords,  as  in  making  weavers’ 
healds,  should  be  able  to  furnish  farmers  with  all 
the  machinery  they  want.  To  have  such  machines, 
all  that  is  requisite  is  that  farmers  should  make 
it  profitable  for  others  to  invent  them. 


Value  of  Cotton-Seed  Cake.— In  the  refuse 
of  our  cotton  crop  we  possess  a  most  valuable  food 
material.  The  cotton¬ 
seed,  now  almost  whol¬ 
ly  a  waste  product,  and 
used  without  economy 
as  a  manure,  contains, 
without  the  husk,  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  of  oil, 
and  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed,  the  re¬ 
sidue  consists  of  16  per 
cent  of  oil ;  411  per  cent 
of  albuminous  matters, 
which  contain  nearly  7 
per  cent  of  nitrogen 
(equal  to  more  than  8 
per  cent  of  ammonia) ; 
101  per  cent  of  gum, 
mucilage,  and  other 
carbonaceous  matters ; 
9  per  cent  of  woody 
fiber,  and  8  per  cent  of 
ash,  which  is  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  There  is  also 
about  9  per  cent  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  fat  contained  in 
the  oil-eake  makes  it  a 
valuable  food  for  stock 
in  winter,  or  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle.  Most  of  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  it  contains,  is  left  in  the 
manure,  rendering  it  almost  as  valuable  in  this  state 
as  it  is  for  feed.  Dr.  Voelcker  estimates  the  manure 
made  from  a  ton  of  it  to  be  worth  830.  When  fed 
to  young  stock,  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  utilized  by  the  young  animals  to  a  greater  extent 
than  when  fed  to  adult  stock.  In  feeding  it,  the 
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greatest  value  is  secured.  When  used  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  its  raw  state,  the  oil  is  lost,  but  the  other 
matters  are  utilized.  But  there  is  a  waste  in  using 
it  whole,  and  a  saving  if  guound  or  crushed  into 
coarse  meal.  An  experiment  made  with  5  bush¬ 
els  of  crushed  seed,  composted  with  lime,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acre  of  corn,  produced  30  bushels  of 
grain,  while  5  bushels  of  rotted  whole  seed  pro¬ 
duced  only  19  bushels.  The  labor  of  crushing, 
therefore,  was  repaid  by  11  bushels  of  corn. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  141. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

Dr.  Harlan,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  compiled  a 
table  showing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of 
different  crops,  as  compared  with  some  of  our 
standard  fertilizers.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen  in  one  ton. 


Hungarian  Millet,  in  blossom .  20  pounds. 

Green  Clover .  12  “ 

Green  Rye .  11  “ 

Barn  Yard  Manure .  10  “ 

White  Mustard .  9  “ 

Green  Buckwheat .  8  “ 

Green  Corn .  4  “ 

Turnips .  4  “ 

Ground  Raw  Bones . 100  “ 

Peruvian  Guano . 280  “ 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 300  “ 


“Now  that  we  know  the  value  of  these  green 
crops,”  writes  the  Doctor,  “  what  shall  we  do  with 
them?  Shall  we  plow  them  in  for  manure,  and 
thus  save  all  the  nitrogen,  or  shall  we  feed  them  to 
animals,  and  lose  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  this 
most  precious  and  most  costly  constituent  of  the 
food  of  grain  ?  ” 

There  is  no  necessity  for  losing  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  nitrogen.  We  lose  one-half  or  more 
of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  but  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  nitrogen — often  not  more  than  two, 
three,  or  five  per  cent. 

Dr.  Harlan  quotes  me  as  saying  “  a  ton  of  corn- 
meal  contains  36  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  worth  at  25  cents 
a  pound,  $9.00.” — “Now,”  remarks  the  Doctor, 
“I  can  take  a  ton  of  corn  and  sow  it  on  15  acres, 
and  have  675  tons  of  green  manure,  all  evenly 
spread  over  the  field,  and  worth  for  the  nitrogen 
in  it,  $675.  That  is,  for  the  same  amount  of  grain 
that  he  gets  $9  worth  of  manure  by  feeding  cattle, 
1  get  $675  worth  by  feeding  the  land  1  ” — This 
sounds  well.  The  Doctor  “feeds  ”  the  land  with 
36  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  the  land  returns  back  2,700 
pounds.  Put  a  dollar  in  your  pocket  and  pull  out 
five  hundred  dollars.  You  can  do  it.  It  is  an 
easy  matter.  All  there  is  to  it,  is  to  have  $499  in 
your  pocket  to  start  with.  But  I  would  not  advise 
a  young  man  to  build  his  hopes  of  gaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  on  such  a  process.  There  are  some  young  men 
whose  pockets  are  not  well  lined  with  greenbacks. 
This  plausible  plan  of  putting  in  one  dollar  and 
pulling  out  five  hundred,  will  not  work  well  in 
their  cases.  If  Dr.  Harlan  has  got  15  acres  of  rich 
land,  well  drained,  and  in  high  condition,  he  can 
doubtless  sow  a  ton  of  eoru  on  it,  and  get  back 
675  tons  of  fodder.  He  can  sow  36  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
and  get  back  2,700  lbs.  He  can  put  one  dollar  into 
his  pocket,  and  take  out  five  hundred. 

“I  had,”  continues  the  Doctor,  “27  tons  of 
green  buckwheat  per  acre,  and  in  this  way  obtained 
available  nitrogen  for  a  trifle  over  one  cent  per 
pound ;  yet  you  cannot  buy  it  in  stable  manure, 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  in  ground  bones,  for  less 
than  25  or  30  cents  per  lb.” — What  an  easy  thing  it 
is  to  make  land  rich  !  Sow  buckwheat,  and  plow 
under  a  crop  of  27  tons  per  acre,  containing  216 
lbs.  of  nitrogen.  You  can  raise  two  crops  a  year. 
Keep  doing  this  a  few  years,  and  what  rich  land 
you  would  have  I  Put  in  a  dollar  and  take  out  five 
hundred,  and  keep  on  doing  it,  and  you  will  soon 
be  richer  than  Vanderbilt. 

But  to  be  serious.  You  take  an  acre  of  land  and 
sow  it  to  buckwheat.  You  get  a  splendid  crop, 
27  tons,  containing  216  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  You 
plow  it  under  and  sow  it  to  buckwheat  again,  and 
plow  under  a  similar  crop  in  the  fall,  also  contain¬ 
ing  216  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  T1iq  next  spring  you  sow 
corn-fodder.  You  get  a  grand  crop— 45  tons  per 
acre,  containing  180  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  This  you 


also  plow  under  in  September,  and  sow  winter 
wheat.  You  get  a  noble  crop  of  wheat,  which,  if 
allowed  to  ripen,  would  give  50  bushels  of  wheat 
and  24  tons  of  straw  per  acre.  Such  a  crop  con¬ 
tains  864  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  You  plow  it  under  and 
sow  turnips  afterwards.  You  get  15  tons  of  tur¬ 
nips,  containing  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  And  now 
what  have  you  gained  ?  How  much  richer  is  that 
acre  of  land  than  when  you  started?  How  many 
more  pounds  of  nitrogen  does  it  contain  ? 

But  is  not  the  nitrogen  in  a  better  or  more  avail¬ 
able  condition  ? — No.  It  is  precisely  the  other  way. 
What  we  mean  by  “  available  nitrogen,”  is  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  or  in  some 
such  form  as  urea,  or  uric  acid,  which  readily  fer¬ 
ments  and  becomes  available.  Organized  nitrogen  in 
green  buckwheat  or  corn-fodder,  is  not  “  available 
nitrogen.”  The  crop  must  decompose  before  the 
nitrogen  becomes  available  as  plant-food. 

But  I  see  the  Deacon  has  gone  to  sleep.  And  in 
truth  I  do  not  blame  him.  I  am  somewhat  tired  of 
the  subject  myself,  until  we  get  more  light  upon 
it.  It  is  one  of  vast  importrnce,  and  I  desire  to 
thank  Dr.  Harlan  for  his  table  and  for  his  state¬ 
ments  of  the  yield  of  corn-fodder  and  buckwheat. 
I  hope  he  will  continue  his  experiments.  There 
are  vast  sections  of  poor  sandy  land,  where  green 
manuring  seems  to  be  the  only  available  means  of 
getting  the  soil  rich  enough  to  produce  paying 
crops.  Plowing  under  green  crops  makes  the  land 
rich  in  carbonaceous  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  prevents  some  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  from 
running  to  waste.  The  plants  gather  up  what 
available  nitrogen  they  can  find  in  the  soil,  and 
organize  it  into  good  food  for  animals.  We  can 
feed  out  this  food,  and  have  90  or  95  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen  left  in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements, 
or  we  can  plow  under  the  crop  and  have  all  the 
nitrogen  left  in  the  soil  for  future  crops. 


W.  Hunter,  of  Canada,  asks,  “  Is  it  better  to 
sow  clover  seed  early  in  the  spring,  on  the  last  of 
the  snow,  or  wait  until  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
for  a  team  to  harrow  fall  wheat  ?  ” — My  own  prac¬ 
tise  is  to  harrow  the  wheat  three  times  in  the  spring. 
We  go  over  the  wheat  both  ways  with  the  harrows, 
and  then  sow  the  clover  seed- and  follow  with  the 
harrows  to  cover  the  seed.  If  the  ground  is  very 
hard,  the  harrows  do  not  break  up  the  crust  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  afford  a  good  covering  for  the  seed,  and 
if  dry  weather  follows  we  have  a  poor  “  catch  ”  on 
these  hard  spots.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  which  is 
the  better  plan,  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  so 
far  as  securing  a  good  catch  of  timothy  and  clover 
is  concerned,  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  idea  of  har¬ 
rowing  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  to  sow 
timothy  seed  in  the  fall,  and  the  clover  seed  very 
early  in  the  spring.  It  depends  very  much  on  the 
soil  and  season.  The  harrowing  helps  the  wheat 
and  kills  a  good  many  weeds,  and  on  sandy  loam 
the  harrow  leaves  a  good  seed-bed  for  the  clover, 
and  if  we  are  favored  with  a  few  showers,  we  are 
pretty  sure  of  a  good  catch  of  clover. 

Last  year  all  my  clover  failed.  My  wheat  also  is 
a  poor  crop.  And  I  do  not  feel  like  giving  advice. 
I  am  enjoying  a  short  spell  of  humility.  I  have  to 
whistle  and  keep  working.  I  try  to  look  at  the 
bright  side.  I  have  32  acres  of  capital  barley, 
seeded  down  with  clover  and  timothy,  which  seems 
to  be  a  good  catch.  But  my  clover  last  fall  was 
just  as  promising,  and  yet  it  was  all  winter  killed 
except  along  the  fences  and  dead  furrows,  where 
the  snow  protected  it.  I  do  not  like  to  own  it  even 
to  myself,  but  I  think  I  weakened  the  young  clo¬ 
ver  plants  by  letting  my  sheep  and  pigs  pasture  it 
too  close  last  fall.  I  shall  at  any  rate  keep  them 
out  of  my  young  clover  this  fall. 

I  had  an  old  timothy  meadow  which  I  pastured 
last  fall  pretty  close.  This  year  the  hay  was  not 
over  half  a  ton  per  acre.  I  had  another  meadow, 
which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  sowed  part  of  the 
field  to  rye,  we  could  not  pasture  after  the  first  of 
September.  The  grass  on  this  meadow  was  as 
thick  and  heavy  as  it  could  grow.  We  got  more 
hay  from  one  acre  of  this  meadow,  than  from  four 
acres  of  the  other.  I  have  always  thought  it  did 
not  hurt  meadows  to  pasture  them  in  the  fall,  but 
last  winter  was  so  unusually  cold  and  the  soil  so  dry, 


with  little  or  no  snow  to  cover  it,  that  a  slight  coat 
of  grass  was  of  great  value  as  a  protection  from 
the  severe  cold  winds,  and  also  probably  proved 
useful  as  a  mulch  during  the  dry  weather  of  spring. 

I  have  also  22  acres  of  good  rye,  seeded  down 
last  fall  with  timothy,  and  the  drier  portions  sown 
also  with  clover  this  spring.  The  field  has  a  cheer¬ 
ful  look.  Three  or  four  acres,  where  I  manured 
heavily  for  mangels  four  years  ago,  is  a  particularly 
pleasant  spot  to  visit  during  a  fit  of  the  blues. 
The  rye  is  six  feet  high,  and  as  stout  as  it  can  grow. 
It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  crop  I  have- 
raised  for  years.  It  was  a  rough  piece  of  low  land, 
which  we  sowed  with  oats  two  years  ago,  and 
seeded  down.  But  the  seed  did  not  take  well,  and 
so  1  concluded  to  plow  it  up  and  seed  it  down  again 
early  in  September,  with  timothy  alone.  But  after 
the  field  was  all  prepared,  the  Deacon  persuaded 
me  to  sow  rye  and  seed  down  with  it.  I  am  glad  I 
took  his  advice,  though  I  am  not  sure  but  1  should 
have  done  better  to  have  sown  timothy  alone. 

I  have  another  crop  which  has  also  a  cheerful 
look — potatoes.  We  have  a  few  Extra  Early  Ver¬ 
mont,  Snowflake,  Brownell’s  Beauty,  Compton’s 
Surprise,  Early  Rose  and  Late  Rose,  Peerless,  and 
Peachblow,  all  growing  in  the  field.  I  expected  the 
bugs,  and  got  five  pounds  of  Paris  green  ready  for 
them.  The  field  was  a  clover  sod.  It  was  pastured 
with  sheep  last  year  until  September.  There  were 
a  good  many  thistles,  and  we  plowed  the  land 
early  in  the  fall.  This  spring  we  did  not  plow  it 
again,  but  spread  on  a  moderate  dressing  of  fine, 
rich  manure — say  eight  tons  per  acre,  and  worked  it 
thoroughly  into  the  surface  soil  with  harrows  and 
cultivators.  Never  have  I  had  a  field  of  potatoes  look 
so  promising.  The  bugs  came  and  deposited  their 
eggs,  but  the  vines  grew  so  luxuriantly,  that  the 
plants  did  not  seem  to  miss  the  sap  which  the  cater¬ 
pillars  ate.  So  far  the  bugs  have  done  us  no  seri¬ 
ous  damage,  and  the  Paris  green  is  reserved  for  the 
next  brood,  which  I  suppose  will  soon  make  their 
appearance.  We  can  still  grow  potatoes.  But  the 
"true  plan  will  be  to  make  the  land  rich,  and  plant 
good  varieties  which  will  stand  manure. 


We  weaned  our  lambs  to-day,  July  16th,  and 
weighed  them.  The  oldest  were  a  “  pair  of  twins,  ” 
born  February  27.  The  ram  lamb  weighed  92  lbs., 
and  the  ewe  lamb  84  lbs.  They  will  be  20  weeks 
old  to-morrow.  Ram  lamb  bom  March  2,  87  lbs. 
Twin  lambs,  born  March  3,  81  lbs.  and  83  lbs.  The 
next  oldest  were  from  a  ewe  that  had  three 
lambs,  born  March  8.  We  raised  them  all — mother¬ 
ing  one  on  a  Merino  ewe.  The  three  weighed  71 
lbs.,  76,  and  78  lbs. — 225  lbs  in  all,  at  4  months  and 
8  days  old.  m 

I  will  give  the  rest  in  order  : 


Ram  lamb,  Born  March  11,  Weighed,  July  16,  91  lbs. 
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The  following  are  the  weight  of  the  grades  : 

Ewe  lamb.  Born  March  2,  Weighed  July  16,  91  lbs. 

“  . .  18,  “  “  75  “ 

“  “  “  «  20,  “  “  S3  “ 

“  “  “  “  22,  “  “  70  “ 

Ram  “  “  “  28,  “  “  78  “ 

These  grades  have  all  two  and  some  of  them 
three  crosses  of  Cotswold  blood— starting  from  a 
common  Merino  ewe.  The  following  are  the 
weights  of  three  ram  lambs,  from  common  Merino 
ewes,  and  a  full  blood  Cotswold  ram,  85  lbs.,  72 
lbs.,  70  lbs. 

There  is  a  common  opinion  that  such  sheep  de¬ 
generate  after  the  first  cross.  It  is  not  so  in  my 
experience.  But  in  all  cases  I  used  a  full -blood 
Cotswold  ram.  If  cross-bred  or  grade  rams  were 
used,  I  have  no  doubt  the  lambs  would  degenerate. 
Another  point  ought  to  be  mentioned.  1  should 
not  think  of  selecting  full-blood  Merino  ewes  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  with  the  Cotswold.  The 
weaker  the  “  prepotency  ”  is  in  the  ewe,  and  the 
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stronger  in  the  ram,  the  more  will  the  lambs  take 
after  the  ram. 

What  we  want  in  this  section  is  combing  wool, 
good  lambs  for  the  butcher,  and  choice  mutton. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  get  all  three.  Select  a  flock 
of  common  Merinq^,  or  part  Merino  ewes.  Feed 
them  well.  Buy  a  full-blooded  long-wooled  ram— 
either  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  or  Leicester.  Have  the 
lambs  come  in  February  or  March.  Feed  ewes  and 
lambs  as  well  as  you  know  how.  Sell  the  ram 
lambs  to  the  butcher  at  four  months  old.  Save 
the  ewe  lambs,  and  when  eighteen  months  old, 
breed  them  to  a  full-blooded  long-wooled  ram,  and 
continue  this  process  until  you  think  it  desirable 
to  resort  to  some  other  cross — such  as  Shropshire 
Down.  Mark  you,  I  am  not  recommending  a 
breeder  of  choice  Merinos  to  abandon  that  breed, 
or  resort  to  crossing.  Neither  would  I  recommend 
a  breeder  of  South  Downs  to  cross  them  with  long 
wools.  But  to  a  farmer  who  is  not  a  breeder  of 
thoroughbreds,  and  who  wishes  to  keep  a  flock  of 
sheep  merely  for  wool,  mutton,  and  lambs,  the 
plan  I  have  suggested  can  be  adopted  with  little 
expense,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success.  But 
let  no  one  think  he  can  raise  this  class  of  sheep 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  feed  them  better  than  most 
farmers  feed  common  Merinos. 


“  I  thought  you  could  not  get  through  without 
bringing  that  remark  in  again,”  said  the  Deacon, 
“  you  have  said  that  a  dozen  times,  and  yet  you 
keep  your  common  Merino  ewes  running  with  the 
Cotswolds  and  grades.  They  all  have  the  same 
feed,  and  yet  your  Merinos  are  no  better  than  the 
average.” — This  is  true.  My  Merinos  have  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  food  as  the  Cotswolds  and  grades, 
but  they  probably  do  not  eat  so  much.  Of  100  lbs. 
of  food  eaten  by  a  common  Merino,  probably  90 
pounds  is  needed  to  support  the  vital  functions, 
and  10  pounds  is  used  to  produce  wool,  bones, 
flesh,  etc.  But  the  same  weight  of  Cotswold  and 
grades  will  consume  in  the  same  time,  say  120  lbs. 
of  food.  If  90  lbs.  is  used  to  support  the  vital 
functions,  there  will  be  30  lbs.  left  to  produce  wool, 
bone,  flesh,  and  fat,  and  if  the  Merinos  gain  50  lbs. 
in  a  year,  the  Cotswolds  ought  to  gain  150  lbs. — 
and  they  will  do  it.  One-fifth  more  food  trebles 
the  growth. 


The  Deacon  tells  me  I  misunderstood  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Agent  in  regard  to  the  charge  for  a  permit  to 
use  a  steam-engine.  When  he  said  “  one  per  cent” 
he  meant  one  dollar  on  a  thousand.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  have  decided  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  thrash¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  I  usually  thrash  as  we  draw  in 
from  the  field,  building  the  straw  stack  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  The  only  difference  lt  will  make  will  be  that 
the  straw  stacks  will  be  in  the  fields  instead  of  in 
the  yards.  But  this  in  my  case  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  because  we  cut  all  our  straw  both  for  feed 
and  for  bedding,  and  of  course  have  to  draw  it  to 
the  bam.  This  work  is  done  principally  in  winter, 
and  it  will  make  very  little  difference  whether  we 
draw  from  the  field  to  the  bam,  or  from  the  yard 
to  the  bam.  It  has  to  be  put  on  a  wagon  in  either 
ease.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  distance  we 
have  to  drive.  And  what  we  lose  in  the  winter  we 
gain  now  during  the  busy  time  of  harvest. 


The  “  Model  Bam  ”  has  yet  to  be  built.  It  must 
embrace  the  idea  of  thrashing  more  or  less  of  our 
grain  as  we  draw  it  from  the  field  at  harvest,  and  of 
furnishing  ample  room  for  holding  cut  or  chopped 
straw,  cut  corn-fodder  and  cut  hay.  If  I  was  to 
build  one,  I  would  have  it  two  stories  high  and  a 
basement.  The  upper  story  should  be  for  cut  feed, 
and  the  lower  story  for  sheep  and  horses,  and  the 
basement  for  cows,  pigs,  root-cellar,  etc.  The 
straw,  com-stalks,  and  hay  should  be  cut  with  a 
large  feed-cutter,  with  a  “carrier”  attached  for 
conveying  the  cut  stuff  to  the  upper  story,  where 
it  should  be  placed  in  large  bins  or  compartments. 
From  these  spouts,  21  x  2i  feet,  would  let  it  fall  as 
fast  as  wanted  to  the  stories  below.  I  tried  the  plan 
last  winter,  and  found  it  a  great  saving  of  both  food 
and  labor.  I  should  use  the  straw  quite  freely  as 
food  for  sheep,  and  after  they  had  picked  it  over, 
use  it  first  for  bedding  for  the  sheep  and  horses* 


and  afterwards  throw  it  down  to  the  basement  to  be 
again  used  for  bedding  the  cows  and  pigs.  The 
horse  litter  1  would  also  use  for  the  latter  purpose. 
I  use  all  my  horse  litter  in  this  way  now — and  does 
not  this  “  double-worked  ”  manure  make  the  corn 
and  grass  grow ! 

In  this  section  our  peas  are  more  or  less  affected 
with  the  pea-beetle.  I  have  occasionally  sown 
these  home-grown  “buggy  peas,”  but  Iusuallyget 
seed  peas  for  my  field  crop  from  Canada.  They 
are  a  small  white  pea,  called  I  believe  the  Canada 
Creeper.  Mr.  T.  C.  Maxon  showed  at  the  State 
Fair  last  year  several  varieties  of  peas.  Among 
them  was  a  barrel  of  Black-eyed  Marrowfats.  I 
never  saw  a  handsomer  sample.  They  received  the 
first  prize.  After  the  Fair  was  over,  and  when  we 
were  taking  home  our  stock,  Mr.  Maxon  said,  “  I 
am  going  to  leave  this  barrel  of  peas,  and  I  want 
your  men  to  put  it  in  the  wagon  and  take  it  home.” 
I  do  not  know  what  I  have  ever  done  to  merit  such 
a  present,  but  I  took  the  peas  and  this  spring  drilled 
them  in. 

I  have  always  had  a  sort  of  easy  conviction  that 
it  was  well  to  sow  clean,  pure,  and  well  grown  seed; 
but  the  conviction  was  not  strong  enough  to  enable 
me  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sow  such  seed  as  we 
happened  to  have,  or  such  as  was  easy  to  get.  But 
now  I  think  I  am  converted — and  I  hope  to  stay 
converted.  This  crop  of  peas  has  taught  me  a  les¬ 
son  I  hope  never  to  forget.  There  is  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  growth,  vigor,  and  luxuriance  of  these 
peas  as  between  a  grade  Cotswold  and  a  common 
Merino. 


“  Prizes  for  grain,”  said  the  Deacon,  “  are  won 
by  those  who  know  how  to  clean  it  most  thorough¬ 
ly.  I  guess  if  I  had  run  my  wheat  as  many  times 
through  the  fanning  mill  as  you  did,  I  could  have 
beat  you.” — I  won’t  argue  that  point.  The  extra 
quality  of  these  prize  peas  may  have  been  due  in  a 
good  degree  to  the  skill  with  which  they  were 
cleaned.  No  matter  about  that.  If  so,  it  shows 
the  importance  of  having  a  good  fanning  mill,  and 
using  it  until  we  have  got  out  the  largest  and  heav¬ 
iest  grains  for  seed.  If  a  farmer  has  500  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  wants  50  bushels  for  seed,  it  will  pay 
him  to  run  the  whole  lot  through  the  fanning  mill, 
until  he  has  got  out  50  bushels  of  the  best  kernels. 
We  should  clean  our  grain  for  seed  as  carefully  as 
an  experienced  exhibitor  cleans  his  grain  for  a  fair. 


1  have  an  idea  that  we  shall  see  higher  prices  for 
wheat,  and  lower  prices  for  barley  for  the  next  few 
years.  Last  year  barley  paid  better  than  wheat. 
Next  year  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  wheat  paid 
better  than  barley.  I  think  the  prospects  for  farm¬ 
ers  are  quite  encouraging.  The  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  good  prices  for  pork  will  add  largely  to  the 
aggregate  profits  of  farmers,  and  do  much  to  en¬ 
hance  our  general  prosperity.  Many  financiers  are 
looking  to  political  action  to  set  the  wheels  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  motion.  I  am  lookingto  the  pork 
barrel  and  the  com  crop.  The  pig  is  master  of  the 
situation.  He  is  the  most  potent  agent  for  keep¬ 
ing  down  railroad  freights  and  for  increasing  agri¬ 
cultural  profits.  We  can,  by  his  aid,  pack  a  dozen 
bushels  of  corn  in  a  barrel,  and  transport  it  around 
the  world.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  look  to 
the  quality  of  our  pork,  bacon,  hams  and  lard. 


English  Cheese  Making. 


The  literature  of  cheese-making  has  received  a 
valuable  addition  in  a  paper  recently  published  by 
Mr.  I.  C.  Morton,  the  well  known  English  Agricul¬ 
tural  writer  and  editor.  This  paper,  written  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and  re-published  in  pamphlet  form,  gives 
that  which  no  other  work  upon  dairying,  that  we 
know  of,  contains,  but  which  is  most  valuable  and 
eagerly  looked  for,  viz  :  accurate  and  exact  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  details  of  cheese-making ;  such 
as  :  the  temperatures  at  which  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  performed  ;  the  manner  of  making 
rennet,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  rennet  to  be 
used  with  a  certain  quantity  of  milk.  The  detail 


of  the  methods  of  making  the  famous  Cheddar  and 
Cheshire  cheese,  are  given  as  follows. 

Cheddak  Cheese. — In  the  Cheddar  system,  by 
which  the  best  cheese  in  the  world  is  made,  milk 
of  the  morning  and  evening  is  brought  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  78  to  84  degrees,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather ;  if  that  has  been  warm, 
the  rennet  will  be  as  effective  with  the  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  as  with  the  higher 
after  a  cold  night.  The 
evening’s  milk  is  placed  in 
vessels  to  cool  during  the 
night,  being  stirred  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  evening,  is 
skimmed  in  the  morning, 
and  the  cream  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  is  heated 
up  to  100  degrees,  "by  float¬ 
ing  it  in  tin  pails  in  a  boiler. 
The  whole  is  poured  into 
the  vat  or  tub,  into  which 
the  morning’s  milk  is  being 
strained,  so  that  the  whole 
is  brought  to  the  proper  temperature.  The  rennet, 
half-a-pint  to  100  gallons  of  milk,  is  then  poured 
in.  The  rennet  is  made  from  small  stomachs  of 
calves  killed  at  a  week  old,  cured,  and  kept  18 
months  before  being  used.  The  stomachs  are 
steeped  in  salt  water — one  quart  to  each — for  three 
weeks.  This  rennet  is  strong  enough  to  form  the 
curd  in  one  hour  at  the  above  temperature.  The 
curd  is  cut  in  the  usual  manner  with  curd-knives, 
but  with  great  care  lest  the  cream  should  escape 
with  the  whey,  and  with  several  interruptions  of 
the  process,  which  in  all  takes  half  an  hour.  It  is 
thus  broken  into  pieces  no  larger  than  peas.  The 
whole  mass  is  then  gradually  and  carefully  heated 
by  means  of  hot  water  let  into  a  space  around  the 
cheese  tub,  up  to  100  degrees.  This  takes  half  an 
hour.  The  hot  water  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the 
curd  is  stirred  for  half  an  hour  in  the  hot  whey, 
being  then  reduced  to  still  smaller  fragments. 
Another  half  hour  is  allowed  for  the  curd  to  settle, 


when  the  whey  is  drawn  off  into  a  vat  6  inches 
deep,  where  it  is  cooled,  skimmed,  and  the  cream 
made  into  butter.  This  is  equal  to  about  half  a 
pound  per  cow  per  week.  After  standing  another 
half  hour,  the  curd  is  cut  into  pieces,  turned  over, 
left  for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  again  cut  and  left 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  then  slightly  acid 
to  the  taste.  If  the  acid  becomes  too  much  devel¬ 
oped,  the  cheese  will  not  press  solidly,  but  will 
sink  and  become  misshapen.  It  is  then  torn  to 
pieces  by  hand  and  cooled,  packed  in  thin  layers  in 
the  vat,  and  after  being  pressed  for  half  a  day,  it  is 
again  broken  up  by  band.  When  cool,  sour,  dry, 
and  tough  enough,  it  is  ground  in  the  curd  mill; 
2  lbs.  of  salt  are  added  to  112  lbs.  of  curd,  and  when 
quite  cold,  it  is  placed  in  the  hoop  with  the  cloth, 
and  taken  to  the  press.  The  pressure  is  about 
1,800  to  2,000  pounds.  The  cloth  is  changed 
the  next  day,  and  again  on  the  second  day.  On 
the  third  day  the  cheese  is  taken  from  the  press  to 
the  cheese  room,  bandaged,  and  turned  daily  for 
some  time.  The  temperature  of  the  cheese  room 
is  kept  at  65  degrees.  The  cheese  is  ready  for  sale 
at  the  end  of  three  mouths.  The  weights  of  these 
cheeses  are  from  75  to  120  pounds,  this  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  size  of  the  dairy,  the  object  be- 
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ing  to  make  all  the  milk  of  30  to  40  cows  for  one 
day,  into  one  cheese. 


The  Cheshire  System  is  but  slightly  different 
from  this.  The 
milk  is  set  at  90  de¬ 
grees,  a  very  small 
portion  of  the 
cream  of  the  even¬ 
ing  milk  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  butter.  The  ren¬ 
net  used  is  made 
the  day  before.  8 
or  9  square  inches 
(a  piece  2x4  or  3 
x  3  inches),  of  the 
dried  stomach  is 
put  for  one  day  in¬ 
to  a  pint  of  salt 
water,  kept  in  a 
warm  place.  This 
Is  enough  for  100  gallons  of  milk.  When  weighed 
and  measured  accurately,  300  grains  of  the  dry 
stomach,  standing  in  12  ounces  of  water,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  degrees,  for  a  day,  yielded  the  proper 
quantity  for  50  gallons 
of  milk  at  90  degrees. 
When  the  curd  is  so  tough 
that  a  piece  of  about  a 
pound  in  weight,  will  rest 
upon  the  hand  without 
breaking,  it  is  salted  with 

Fig.  4 _ cylinder  3il  to  4a-  lbs.  to  the  11 *  lbs. 

of  curd,  broken  in  the 
curd-mill,  and  then  placed  in  the  hoop  by  hand  for 
pressing.  It  is  pressed  very  lightly,  turned  each 
day  in  the  press,  and  a  dry  cloth  used  each  time. 
After  one  or  two  hours’  pressing,  the  curd  is  placed 


Fig.  3.— CURD-MILL. 
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Fig.  5. — WOODEN  CURD-KNIFE. 


Fig.  6. — CURD-KNIFE  IVITH  BLADES. 


Fig.  7. — HORIZONTAL  CURD-KNIFE. 


in  a  warm  chamber  or  oven,  at  a  temperature  of  90 
to  100°  during  the  night.  The  cheese  is  in  the 
press  for  three  days,  when  it  is  bandaged,  taken  to 
the  cheese  room,  and  turned  each  day  for  several 
days.  Five  to  seven  days  are  required  in  drying  a 
cheese  made  thus,  but  it  soon  ripens  for  market. 

The  Cheddar  system  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  either  the  factory  or  the  farm  dairy.  No  food 
is  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  than  well  made 
and  ripened  cheese,  and  every  farmer  should  have 
it  upon  his  table  every  day.  Small  Cheddar  cheeses 
may  be  made  where  six  to  ten  cows  are  kept,  by 
following  the  directions  given  in  this  article.  The 
rennets  may  be  saved  for  use  by  procuring  the 
fourth  stomach  of  milk-fed  calves,  removing  the 
contents  without  washing  the  interior,  putting  a 
handful  of  salt  into  it,  and  nibbing  the  outside 
well  with  salt.  A  small  twig  is  then  put  into  it  to 
stretch  it,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  it  is  hung  up  in 
the  dairy  to  dry.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  cure 
it  perfectly,  as  one  tainted  rennet  would  spoil  a 
thousand  pounds  of  cheese.  The  form  of  the  curd- 
vat  is  shown  at  fig.  2  ;  it  may  be  small  or  large  to 
suit  the  need.  The  curd-mill  is  shown  at  fig.  3,  and 


Fig.  8.  bag.  Fig.  9.  hoop.  Fig.  10.  in  press. 


the  grinding  cylinder  at  fig.  4.  A  curd  knife  made 
of  wood,  at  fig.  5 ;  a  knife  with  several  blades  is 


shown  at  fig.  6,  and  at  fig.  7  is  the  knife  for  cutting 
the  curd  horizontally.  At  fig.  8  is  a  cloth  bag,  into 
which  the  curd  is  placed  for  a  cheese  about  10  or 
15  pounds  weight,  (needing  50  to  75  quarts  of  milk) ; 
fig.  9  is  the  hoop  into  which  the  bag  filled  with  curd 
is  placed.  The  curd  is  then  pressed  as  shown  in 
fig.  10,  the  pressure  for  20  pounds  of  curd  being 
about  1,000  pounds.  This  pressure  may  be  made 
by  a  weight  hung  on  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  every 
pound  weight  on  the  loug  arm  being  increased  as 
many  times  as  that  arm  is  longer  than  the  short 
one.  With  these  directions  any  person  should  be 
able  to  make  a  cheese,  and  after  a  few  attempts, 
and  perhaps  a  failure  or  two,  to  make  a  good  one. 
Some  of  the  above  cuts  were  given  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  several  years  ago,  but  will  be  new  to  many  of 
our  more  recently  acquired  readers. 

- Mi  i  ■■raQfi— - - *-«» - 

Frame  for  Grinding  Tools. 

It  is  rarely  that  tools  upon  the  farm  are  ground 
in  the  best  manner  ;  even  the  tools  of  mechanics 
are  sometimes  found  with  faulty  and  ill-ground 
edges.  Instead  of  a  perfect  bevel  parallel  as  to 
heel  and  edge,  and  of  a  proper  angle,  the  majority 
of  cutting  tools,  such  as  plane  irons,  chisels  of  all 
kinds,  and  draw  knives,  are  found  on  examination 
by  a  critical  person,  to  have  either  a  convex  or  a 
concave  bevel  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  wider 
from  heel  to  edge  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
not  at  right  angles  with 
the  side  of  the  tool,  and 
with  the  angle  of  the 
bevel,  too  short  in  soft 
wood  cutting  tools,  and 
too  long  in  those  for 
working  hard  wood  or 
iron.  This  irregularity 
comes  from  unsteadiness 
in  holding  the  tool  while 
it  is  being  ground,  from 
holding  it  in  a  wrong 
position,  and  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  stone  uneven,  al¬ 
though  this  last  trouble 
is  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  first.  The 
first  requisite  in  grinding 
a  tool  properly  is  to  have 
the  stone  hung  and  bal¬ 
anced  truly.  The  next 
is  to  have  the  stone 
turned  evenly  on  the 
face.  This  is  best  done 
by  means  of  an  old  file  used  upon  a  solid  rest 
as  in  turning  in  a  lathe.  The  next  is  to  have  a 
contrivance  for  holding  the  tool  to  be  sharpened 


angle  at  which  the  tool  is  presented  to  the  stone 
may  be  changed.  In  fig.  2  the  frame  is  seen  in 
use  as  the  operator  presses  the  tool  to  the  stone 
while  he  turns  it  by  the  treadle.  This  contrivance 
may  be  modified  in  numberless  ways  to  meet  differ¬ 
ent  requirements,  hut  the  principle  will  be  always 


Fig.  2.— FRAME  ATTACHED  TO  STONE. 


the  same.  For  instance,  and  it  is  a  very  extreme 
case,  to  grind  a  cutting  bar  for  a  mower  or  reaper, 
we  would  use  a  stone  with  a  double  beveled  face 
ground  purposely  for  this  work,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
The  bar  would  be  clamped  in  the  frame  by  using 
a  piece  of  stout  inch-board  and  placing  the  bar  be¬ 


tween  this  and  the  frame,  and  screwing  the  clamp 
tightly.  To  sustain  the  end  of  the  bar  steadily, 
a  support  should  be  used,  consisting  of  a  sliding- 
rod  with  a  cross-bar  at  the  top,  which  may  be  fixed 
by  a  wedge  at  the  proper  hight  for  use.  If  a  scythe 
is  to  be  ground,  the  frame  may  be  fixed  so  as  to 
form  a  rest  upon  which  the  tool  may  be  steadied, 
also  when  grinding  broad  tools,  as  the  knives  of 
planing  machines  or  edgers  for  shingle  machines,  it 
may  be  fixed  in  the  same  manner.  By  changing  the 
manner  of  using  the  device  or  adding  to  it  in  this 
way,  it  may  be  made  very  serviceable. 


Water-Trough  for  Stables. 
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Fig.  1.— FRAME  FOR  HOLDING  TOOLS. 

in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  ground  to  the 
proper  angle,  and  meanwhile  is.  held  rigidly  and 
immovable  to  the  surface  of  the  stone.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  this  by  hand  without  some  help. 
When  the  operator  must  turn  the  stone  himself, 
his  case  is  hopeless,  unless  he  can  have  some  me¬ 
chanical  aid.  Such  aid  may  be  secured  by  the  help 
of  the  simple  device  here  illustrated,  which  is  shown 
separately  in  fig.  1.  It  is  a  frame  of  wood  fur¬ 
nished  with  clamps  of  light  half-round  or  flat  bar 
iron,  which  are  tightened  by  nuts  or  thumb  screws 
at  the  back.  The  tool  to  be  ground  is  fixed  firmly 
in  the  clamps.  The  frame  is  pivoted  by  the  arms 
to  the  grind-stone  frame  by  means  of  movable  pins. 
There  are  several  pin-holes  by  the  use  of  which  the 


Where  water  is  supplied  to  the  stable  by  pipes  to 
every  stall,  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  will  be  found  very  convenient. 
The  illustra 
tion  speaks 
for  itself,  so 
that  but  little 
description  is 
needed.  The 
trough  may 
be  of  wood, 
although  cast 
iron,  enamel¬ 
led  inside,  is 
preferable.  The  water  is  let  in  and  discharged 
by  means  of  a  key  tap,  the  key  being  made  to  fit 
every  tap  in  the  stable.  There  can  thus  be  no 
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accidental  overflow  or  stoppage  of  the  water,  and 
the  flow  is  regulated  with  ease  and  certainty. 


Ladders  for  the  House  and  Barn. 


Every  farm-house  and  harn  should  be  provided 
with  a  ladder.  The  most  vulnerable  part  of  a  farm¬ 
house  as  to  fire  is  the  roof.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
ham  and  stables,  so  far  as  regards  outside  fires. 
For  want  of  a  ladder  the  house  may  burn,  when 
one  pailful  of  water  applied  at  the  right  place, 
might  have  quenched  the  fire  at  its  first  discovery. 
We  would,  therefore,  have  a  ladder  for  the  house 
and  one  for  the  barn  always  in  reach,  and  never  to 
be  loaned,  except  of  course  in  case  of  emergency, 
when  it  should  always  be 
brought  back  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  say 
a  word  here  as  to  return¬ 
ing  borrowed  things.  A 
neighbor,  who  is  willing 
to  lend  when  asked, 
should  certainly  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  so  much  show  of 
gratitude  as  to  have  the 
borrowed  article  returned 
to  him  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  used.  In  the  case  of 
ladders,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  borrowed  —  for 
few  farmers  have  them — 
it  is  generally  necessary 
for  the  lenders  to  go  and 
bring  them  back  again. 
Every  owner  or  occupier 
of  a  country  or  farm¬ 
house  should  have  a  lad-! 
der  ready  for  instant  use.' 
To  make  a  ladder  is  a 
very  easy  matter.  Apiece 
of  2  x  4  spruce  timber  of 
straight  grain,  free  from 
knots,  will  make  a  very 
good  one,  when  a  round 
pole  of  the  proper  character  cannot  be  procured. 
A  well-grown  slender  spmce  pole  makes  the  best 
ladder.  It  should  be  well  seasoned  and  straight, 
and  sawn  into  two  equal  parts  exactly  in  the  center, 
peeled  and  shaved  down  to  a  good  taper.  Two 
pieces  of  2  x  4  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  In  this 
case  the  timber  may  be  cut  away  at  each  end,  leav¬ 
ing  it  strongest  in  the  middle  where  the  greatest 
strain  comes,  as  shown  at  fig.  1.  The  rungs  should 
be  of  white  ash,  tapered  to  both  ends,  and  should 
be  well  seasoned.  The  holes  should  be  marked  out 
on  the  sides,  and  bored  with  the  proper  slant  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  spread  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ladder. 
This  may  > be  done  by  marking  a  short  wooden 
straight  edge  with  the  proper  slant  for  the  holes, 
and  then  marking  them  upon  the  rough  pieces  be¬ 
fore  they  are  dressed  out. 

In  carrying  a  long  ladder,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
fasten  it  upon  a  wheelbarrow,  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
and  taking  it  by  the  end  as  handles  to  trundle  it 
along.  One  can  then  see  the  whole  ladder  before 
him,  and  in  turning  corners  is  in  no  danger  of  do¬ 
ing  any  injury  to  anything  that  may  come  in  the 


Fig.  1.— LADDER. 


fore  we  received  the  article  on  Extension  Ladders, 
by  L.  D.  S.,  given  last  month  on  p.  296.  While 
they  differ  in  some  unimportant  details,  the  two 
articles  together  give  the  farmer  such  full  instruc- 


Fig.  3.— LADDER  IN  HALVES. 

tions,  that  he  need  not  be  without  a  ladder  because 
he  does  not  know  how  to  make  one. 


An  Improved  Corn  Crib. 

The  waste  caused  by  vermin  in  the  corn-crib  is 
frequently  very  serious.  Rats  are  the  especial 
enemy  of  the  farmer  in  this  respect,  and  any  means 


trap  door  may  be  made  in  the  center  of  this  flooi 
to  hand  up  com  from  below.  Any  corn  that  is 
shelled  oif  from  the  ears,  and  falls  through  the  floor, 
can  be  picked  up  by  poultry  or  pigs,  and  none  will 
be  wasted.  If  desired,  lean-to  sheds  may  be  built 
against  the  sides  of  the  crib,  giving  valuable  room 
for  many  purposes.  The  shed  between  the  cribs 
will  make  an  excellent  storehouse  for  implements, 
and  as  many  doors  may  be  made  in  the  cribs  as 
may  be  desired.  These  should  be  slide  doors,  and 
loose  boards  shr  uld  be  placed  across  the  door-way6 
inside,  to  prevent  the  com  resting  against  them. 
The  roof  should  be  well  shingled,  and  a  door  made 
at  each  end  of  the  upper  loft,  which  may  be 
opened  as  needed  for  thorough  ventilation. 


Fig.  2.— MANNER  OF  CARRYING  A 

way  of  the  sweep  of  the  hinder  half,  as  may  happen 
when  it  is  carried  upon  the  shoulder.  A  very  con¬ 
venient  ladder  for  the  bam  is  made  in  two  halves 
hinged  together,  as  shown  at  fig.  3.  It  is  kept 
from  spreading  by  cords  tied  to  screw  eyes  upon 
each  half.  When  the  whole  is  needed  for  use,  the 
cords  can  be  wound  around  the  joints  where  the 
sides  lap,  and  a  long  ladder  is  made  of  it.  The 
foregoing,  with  its  illustrations,  was  prepared  be¬ 


AN  IMPROVED  CORN  CRIB. 

whereby  their  ravages  may  be  prevented,  will  be 
productive  of  a  great  saving.  The  burrowing  rat, 
which  makes  its  nest  beneath  the  buildings  or  rub¬ 
bish  piles,  does  the  most  mischief  in  the  corn-crib, 
and  unless  the  crib  is  so  made  that  there  are  no 
hiding  places  about  it,  it  is  impossible  to  dislodge 
it  from  its  retreat.  The  corn-crib,  of  which  the 
illustration  is  an  end  view,  is  made  so  that  it  is 
inaccessible  to  rats  or  mice,  and  there  are  no 
hiding  places  beneath  it.  It  is  elevated  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  on  firmly  set  posts.  The 
cribs  are  6  to  8  feet  wide,  and  of  any  desired 
length ;  for  4,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear,  the 
building  should  be  40  feet  long,  with  cribs  8  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high.  The  outside  is  closely 
boarded  and  battened.  The  floor  of  the  cribs  are 
made  of  three-inch  strips,  set  an  inch-and-a-half 
apart,  to  admit  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air.  The  space 
between  the  cribs  is  12 
feet  wide,  and  is  closed 
inside  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cribs  to  the 
ground,  forming  an  in¬ 
side  shed,  which  is 

LADDER.  ,  ’  , 

not  accessible  to  any 
farm  animals  or  vermin.  This  inner  shed  is  closed 
by  sliding  doors  at  each  end.  The  cribs  are  boarded 
up  inside  the  shed  with  three-inch  strips  placed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  apart,  to  admit 
air.  The  cribs  are  thus  weather-proof  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  by  opening  the  slide  doors,  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  can  be  obtained  in  fine  weather.  Above, 
the  shed  is  floored  over,  forming  an  apartment  12 
feet  wide,  by  40  feet  long,  for  storage  of  com.  A 


Pure  Air  in  tlie  Stable. 

The  comfort  and  health  of  farm  animals  depend 
greatly  upon  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  stables, 
and  their  usefulness  and  profitableness  depend  on 
>  the  comfort  and  health  they  may  enjoy.  Pure  air 
can  only  be  obtained  through  drainage  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  Want  of  drainage  can  not  be  substituted  by 
ventilation,  for  the  gases  which  arise  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  droppings  of  the  animals,  are 
constantly  being  produced,  and  are  supplied  as  fast 
as  they  may  be  conveyed  away.  These  gases  are 
very  injurious.  The  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  waste  from  stables  are  chiefly  pungent  am- 
moniacal  gases,  which  cause  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
and  irritation  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  air-passages 
and  lungs  ;  and  sulphuret¬ 
ted  hydrogen  and  similar 
compounds,  which  enter¬ 
ing  the  lungs  poison  the 
blood,  and  cause  diseases 
of  the  typhoid  type,  which 
are  so  common  in  crowded 
stables.  Drainage  and 
ventilation  should  there¬ 
fore  go  together.  As  a 
matter  of  profit  the  drain¬ 
age  of  stables  should  not 
be  neglected.  The  largest 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  manure  exists  in  the 
liquid  portion,  and  no 
other  valuable  part  of  the 
manure  is  60  volatile, 
as  that  which  contains 
the  nitrogen.  If  the  liquid  waste  from  the  stable 
is  not  properly  collected,  we  lose  that  part  of  the 
manure  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  which 
acts  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  the  soil.  It  is  not 
enough  that  drains  and  a  safe  drainage-tank  should 
be  provided,  but  some  contrivance  should  be  used 


Fig.  1. — TRAP. 


SECTION. 


to  prevent  the  gases  from  the  tank  and  the  drains 
from  escaping  into  the  stable.  A  drain-trap,  such 
as  is  shown  at  fig.  1,  and  in  section  at  fig.  2,  will 
answer  this  purpose  very  effectively.  It  is  a  box 
of  wood,  covered  with  a  stout  grating,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  compartments  by  a  piece  of  board 


Fig.  3. — ROOF  VENTILATOR. 

placed  across  it  at  the  upper  part.  The  outlet  to 
the  discharge-pipe  is  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  board  partition,  so  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  trap  always  covers  this  lower  edge,  and 
prevents  any  vapor  or  gas  from  passing  from  the 
drain  to  the  stable.  The  trap  should  be  flushed 
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out  frequently  with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  handful  of 
ground  gypsum  (plaster)  should  be  thrown  into  it 
every  day.  By  these  means,  and  occasionally  wash¬ 
ing  the  floor  and  gutters,  the  stables  may  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean.  There  will  remain  then  only  the 
impure  air  from  the  lungs  and  bodies  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  carried  off  by  the  ventilators.  These 
should  be  arranged  so  that  no  cold  drafts  can  oc¬ 
cur.  A  number  of 
small  openings  are 
preferable  to  one 
large  one.  The 
ventilators  may  be 
placed  in  the  roofs 
or  the  walls.  They 
should  be  made 
with  movable 
laths,  so  that  they 
can  be  closed  in 
stormy  weather 
sufficiently  to  keep  out  rain  or  snow,  and  yet 
permit  foul  air  to  pass  outward.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  roof-ventilator,  and  figs.  4  and  5  others  for  the 
walls.  It  is  sometimes  very  convenient  to  place 
the  last-named  over  the  window,  in  which  case  it 


Fig.  4.— SIDE  VENTILATOR. 


may  be  included  in  the  same  frame  with  the  win¬ 
dow,  at  a  saving  of  expense.  Windows  are  not 
good  ventilators  at  all  times,  unless  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  lathed  shutters,  as  they  allow  of  a  strong 
draft  of  air,  which  is  as  likely  to  blow  inward  as 


outward,  but  if  a  ventilator,  as  here  described,  is 
placed  over  every  window,  then  every  need  is  well 
provided  for.  These  ventilators  may  be  opened  or 
shut  by  means  of  cords.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
the  wall  ventilators  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
ceiling  as  possible.  Abundant  spaces  covered  with 
wire-grating  ought  to  be  made  in  the  doors  or 
walls  near  the  bottom,  to  admit  fresh  air. 


A  Feed-Box  for  Poultry. 

In  successfully  keeping  several  hundred  fowls  at 
a  time,  we  found  it  to  be  both  economical  and  con¬ 
venient,  to  have  a  supply  of  food  always  accessible. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  no  more  corn 
charged  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fowls,  than 
in  feeding  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Of  several 
kinds  of  feed-boxes  and  troughs  that  were  tried,  the 
one  here  illustrated  was  found  to  be  the  best.  One 
of  its  important  features  is  its  capacity  for  accom¬ 
modating  a  large  flock.  If  made  of  boards,  16  feet 
long,  one  box  is  large  enough  for  150  fowls.  When 


the  food  is  always  ready,  the  fowls  do  not  all  want 
to  feed  at  the  same  time,  and  100  can  feed  at  once 
at  a  trough  of  this  length,  with  some  crowding, 
though  not  more  than  is  usual  in  feeding  fowls  in 
large  flocks.  Another  good  feature  is  its  cleanli¬ 
ness,  the  food  cau  not  be  fouled  by  being  tramp¬ 
led  and  trodden  upon,  and  in  feeding  fine  food, 
none  is  wasted.  Crushed  boiled  potatoes  and  meal 
or  other  soft  food  may  be  fed  as  well  as  corn,  and 
the  food  is  protected  from  rain  and  snow.  The 
trough  is  raised  upon  feet  about  three  inches  from 
the  ground.  On  each  side  is  a  foot-board,  nine 
inches  wide,  and  the  feed-space  is  six  inches  wide  ; 
thus  two  boards,  twelve  inches  wide,  will  form  the 
bottom.  The  trough  may  be  two  or  three  inches 


deep,  or  more,  if  thought  desirable.  The  feeding- 
spaces  are  made  of  square  pickets,  one  inch  thick, 
with  the  edges  rounded  off  smoothly,  and  a  foot 
long.  One  6ide  of  the  cover  is  hinged,  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  in  filling  the  box,  and  fastened  with  a 
hasp  and  peg  when  shut  down.  For  convenience  of 
removal,  a  small  wheel  may  be  placed  at  one  end, 
and  a  pair  of  handles  at  the  other,  so  that  it  is  in 
reality  a  sort  of  wheelbarrow,  which  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  place.  If  some  little  trouble  is  taken 
to  dress  the  lumber,  and  put  the  trough  together 
neatly,  and  to  paint  it,  it  will  make  a  very  neat  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  poultry  yard,  and  will  be  much  more 
durable  than  if  left  rough. 

- — Cm— - 

Eve  for  Winter  Pasture.— An  early  sown 
crop  of  rye  will  furnish  a  valuable  winter  or  early 
spring  pasture.  The  cost  would  be  as  follows. 
Plowing  one  acre,  seed  two  bushels,  harrowing  or 
drilling,  and  if  necessary  some  fertilizer.  Really, 
the  whole  cost  will  be  the  seed,  because  the  labor 
will  be  well  expended  on  the  land.  A  portion  of 
this  cost  will  be  returned  in  the  manure  left  upon 
the  field  by  the  cattle  pastured.  The  return  will 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  value  of  one  ton  of  hay  per 
acre,  which  will  be  a  handsome  profit.  In  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  feed  gained,  the  condition  of 
the  stock  will  be  greatly  improved  by  a  healthful 
change  of  feed  at  a  time  when  it  is  much  needed. 
What  is  left  of  the  crop  after  it  has  been  pastured, 
will  be  valuable  to  plow  under,  and  the  ground 
will  be  in  an  excellent  condition  for  a  spring  crop. 


Does  Pork  Pay  in  New  England. 

After  cyphering  on  the  pork  question  for  the  last 
five  years,  we  have  found  so  little  profit  in  good 
years,  and  so  much  loss  in  bad,  that  we  had  pretty 
much  settled  upon  the  policy  of  no  pork  at  all  upon 
a  New  England  farm.  We  have  no  abhorenee  of 
swine’s  flesh,  and  shall  probably  continue  to  favor 
the  baked  pork  and  beans,  the  boiled  dinner,  the 
codfish  cakes,  the  fried  fish,  the  spare-ribs,  and 
other  good  dishes  of  which  pork  is  the  glory,  unto 
the  end,  whether  the  pig  is  raised  in  Illinois  or  in 
our  own  stye.  Looking  at  the  question  in  a  purely 
economical  view,  we  do  not  think  it  pays  us  to 
raise  pork  to  sell.  As  a  matter  of  private  opinion, 
which  we  should  not  like  to  have  published  outside 
of  the  Agriculturist  family,  we  think  we  have  lost 
money  on  every  pound  of  pork  we  have  sold  for 
the  last  five  years.  It  may  possibly  pay  to  keep  a 
pig  or  two  to  utilize  the  wastes  of  the  family  and 
as  a  matter  of  esthetics  to  raise  your  own  pork  for 
delicate  white  lard,  and  pink  slices  to  broil  and  fry, 
and  for  one’s  own  ham  and  sausage,  but  not  be¬ 
yond.  To  raise  pork  for  the  general  market,  brings 
us  into  competition  with  the  prairies  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,  where  corn  is  grown  for  twenty 
cents  or  less  a  bushel.  Whole  hogs  well  fattened 
are  put  down  in  our  village  markets  every  winter 
for  about  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound  inconsequence 
of  this  competition  of  the  west,  and  this  does  not 
give  over  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  bushel  for  our  corn, 
which  is  a  good  deal  below  the  market  price.  We 
have  outgrown  the  necessity  of  fattening  pork,  and 
relying  upon  the  sale  to  raise  money  to  meet  farm 
expenses.  We  can  raise  other  things  that  pay 
much  better,  because  they  are  free,  comparatively, 
from  the  competition  of  the  great  west.  Butter 
still  pays  fairly,  and  a  very  nice  article  pays  still 
better.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  style  of  butter 
that  will  command  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  pound  sold 
to  regular  customers  every  week,  in  the  village  or 
city  market.  The  same  roots  and  meal  that  makes 
pork  will  make  butter.  Milk  pays  better  still, 
either  sold  wholesale  in  the  city,  or  peddled  in  the 
village.  Raising  poultry  pays  better.  Many  of  our 
farmers  raise  large  quantities  of  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  hens,  and  eggs,  and  the  sales  run  from  three 
to  six  hundred  dollars  annually.  Chickens  and 
turkeys  brings  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  a 
pound  as  pork,  and  it  costs  but  little  more  to  make 
a  pound  of  poultry  than  a  pound  of  pork.  Sheep 
pay  better  than  pork.  With  a  good  sheep  pasture 


the  returns  from  a  flock  for  lambs,  mutton,  and 
wool,  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  labor  is  light. 
Raising  blooded  stock — herd-book  animals,  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle — pays  better,  if  one  understands 
the  business.  Grazing  and  fattening  cattle  is  a 
good  business,  and  brings  up  a  farm  with  very  little 
labor.  We  have  a  class  of  farmers  who  make  this 
a  specialty,  buying  three  and  four-year-old  steers  in 
the  spring  and  selling  in  the  fall.  Such  farming 
pays  well,  and  fruit  farming,  and  these  specialties 
are  growing  every  year  with  an  increasing  town  and 
city  population.  If  we  will  study  the  home  markets 
that  are  springing  up  in  the  older  states,  and  aim 
to  supply  them,  we  shall  make  more  money  and 
raise  less  pork.  New  Englander. 

- —as,  o-  <»— - 

Horse  Feed-Troughs. 


Many  horses  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  wasting 
their  feed  by  throwing  it  out  of  their  mangers  in 
the  search  for  the  best  portions.  To  prevent  this, 
when  cut  feed  is  used,  the  feed-trough  may  be 
made  with  cross-bars, as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  bars 
prevent  any  violent  jerking  of  the  head  in  the  effort 
to  scatter  the  feed,  which  cannot  be  thrown  out. 
This  trough  is  well  adapted  for  a  loose  box.  A 
door  may  be  cut  in  the  front  of  the  box  or  stall, 
opening  inwards,  which  will  prevent  the  horse  from 
pushing  it  open,  and  a  cord  maybe  affixed  by  which 
it  can  be  opened  and  kept  raised  when  desired.  A 
hay-trough,  furnished  with  a  similar  preventive,  is 
shown  at  fig.  2.  This  is  a  common  form  of  manger, 
and  the  grating  seen  inside  is  a  frame  made  of  iron 
rods,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  moves  upon 
hinges  at  the  back.  It  may  be  raised  to  put  in  the 
hay,  and  when  let  down  lies  upon  the  hay,  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  thrown  out.  We  saw  this  last 


Fig.  1. — FEED-TROUGH  FOR  HORSES. 


described  arrangement  in  the  very  complete  barn 
of  Messrs.  Rei6ig  &  Hexamer,  of  New  Castle,  N.  T. 
This  barn  was  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the 


Agricultural  Annual  for  1867 ;  it  is  worthy  of  study, 
as  it  possesses  many  valuable  conveniences. 


- —  - - - .  — - — 

Small  Butter  Packages. 

The  market  price  of  a  commodity  depends  very 
largely  upon  its  quality,  appearance,  and  the  con¬ 
venient  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  to  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  Butter  is  exceedingly  perishable,  and  if 
handled  or  disturbed  in  the  marketing,  its  value  is 
greatly  lessened.  Dairymen  do  not  seem  to  know 
this  fact,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  way  their  butter 
comes  to  market  for  distribution  by  retailers.  A 
large  class  of  consumers  need  small  packages, 
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holding  from  five  pounds  upwards.  If  these 
were  made  in  such  a  shape  and  of  such  material 
that  they  could  be  used  when  empty  for  some 
domestic  purposes,  if  it  was  not  convenient  to  re¬ 
turn  them,  or  so  cheaply  that  they  could  be  thrown 
aside  without  much  loss,  a  great  convenience  would 
result.  We  have  seen  a  small  butter  package, 
which  is  made  by  James  Gilberds,  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  which  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  It 
is  of  tin,  with  a  wooden  lining,  and  is  made  to  pack 
from  5  to  50  pounds.  The  wooden  lining  is  a  new 
feature  in  these  packages,  and  prevents  the  cor¬ 
rosion  of  the  tin  from  contact  with  the  salt  of  the 
butter;  the  tin  casing  protects  the  light  wooden 
lining,  and  gives  strength  with  lightness. 

- - - 

A  Look  at  Some  Western  Dairies. 

BY  A  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT. 

Northern  Illinois. — Those  who  think  the  Prai¬ 
rie  State  wholly  given  to  hog  and  hominy,  have  a 
very  imperfect  conception  of  its  agriculture.  In  a 
resent  trip  to  Elgin,  in  Kane  county,  over  the  North¬ 
western  railroad,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  great 
change  which  a  few  years  have  wrought.  Of  ne¬ 
cessity  the  settler  of  small  means  seeks  bread  and 
meat  for  his  family,  and  corn  and  the  pig  by  which 
he  can  transmute  it  into  meat  are  his  first  thought. 
Then  comes  wheat  to  give  variety  to  his  table.  The 
cow  is  an  after  thought,  and  among  the  luxuries  of 
life.  The  rude  age  of  agriculture  is  already  passed 
in  all  this  region.  There  are  thriving  villages  at 
frequent  intervals  all  along  the  road,  making  good 
home  markets,  and  calling  for  a  great  variety  of 
farm  products.  The  call  is  no  longer  confined  to 
corn  and  ham.  They  want  beef,  veal,  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  mutton,  and  lamb,  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  large  and  small  fruits.  It 
was  cheering  to  see  how  largely  these  wants  are 
met  in  the  districts  immediately  around  these  vil¬ 
lages.  Orchards  and  gardens  are  frequent,  and  the 
farmers’  homes  are  often  surrounded  with  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  and  occasionally  a  vineyard  is  plant¬ 
ed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  settled  coun¬ 
try.  Everywhere  the  leading  crops,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  grass,  are  in  splendid  condition. 
Elgin  is  in  the  valley  of  Fox  River,  a  region  of  high 
rolling  prairie,  well  watered  and  beautiful.  It  is 
best  known  to  the  public  as  the  seat  of  the  factory 
of  the  National  Watch  Company.  This  industry 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  into  national  im¬ 
portance.  The  machinery,  mostly  invented  and 
made  here,  saves  labor  so  much,  that  they  can  un¬ 
dersell  the  best  watches  made  in  Europe,  and  are 
now  exporting  watches.  A  large  town  of  some  ten 
thousand  people  has  grown  up  around  the  factory, 
and  other  manufactures  are  well  established.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  that  this  is  a  fine  dairy  region, 
and  its  products  rival  the  butter  and  cheese  of  New 
York  State.  In  a  district  about  the  city  not  much 
larger  than  the  county,  they  have  43,000  cows,  11 
cheese  factories,  5  butter  factories,  and,  in  the  city 
itself,  a  factory  for  making  Borden’s  condensed 
milk.  This  last  industry  has  been  well  established 
for  several  years,  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  its 
product  quite  largely  on  the  sea-board.  Chicago, 
of  course,  consumes  all  the  cheese  and  butter  made 
here,  that  is  not  taken  in  the  local  markets.  The 
quality  is  said  to  be  of  the  best,  aud  sells  at  the  top 
of  the  market.  The  factory  system  of  making  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  is  well  established  in  this  and  other 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  spread  all  through  the 
north  west,  and  follow  close  in  the  rear  of  our  set¬ 
tlers  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  well-watered  valleys 
fed  by  streams  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  large  part  of  the  mountains  them¬ 
selves  are  well  adapted  to  dairy  industry.  The 
grass  is  luxuriant,  the  streams  are  clear  and  cold, 
the  climate  healthful.  The  cow  and  the  factory  are 
much  better  condensers  of  the  wealth  of  these  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  than  the  swine.  Cheese  brings 
at  least  twice  the  price  of  pork,  and  butter  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  much.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  shrewd 
people  that  have  settled  northern  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 


consin,  and  the  regions  west,  cannot  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  these  facts. 

The  Dairy  Interest  in  the  Grazing  Belt. — 
Stretching  away  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  one-hundredth  meridian,  is  a  belt  of  country 
some  hundred  miles  across  and  two  thousand  miles 
long,  known  as  the  grazing  region.  This  was  the 
favorite  range  of  the  buffalo,  especially  in  winter, 
aud  he  still  shares  it  with  ever  increasing  herds  of 
Texas  and  graded  cattle.  It  is  the  great  beef -grow¬ 
ing  region  of  the  country,  in  which  cattle  graze  the 
year  round,  requiring  no  shelter  and  only  the  care 
of  herdsmen.  Immense  fortunes  are  made  in  this 
business.  It  has  been  considered  rather  a  problem 
whether  good  butter  and  cheese  could  be  made  of 
these  grasses.  Most  eastern  people  have  the  im¬ 
pression,  and  it  amounts  to  a  very  strong  prejudice, 
that  nothing  but  clover  and  the  cultivated  grasses 
in  the  favorable  climate  of  the  dairy  districts  of  the 
east,  will  serve  to  make  firstrate  cheese  and  butter. 
Webster,  Randall  &  Co.  have  undertaken  to  solve 
this  problem.  All  the  members  of  the  firm  arc 
from  New  York  state.  E.  D.  Webster  is  the  chief 
manager,  and  D.  A.  Baker  the  superintendent  of 
the  cheese  fastory.  The  business  is  located  at 
North  Platte,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  just  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  this  great  grazing  belt.  We 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  estab¬ 
lishment  in  company  with  others  interested  in 
dairy  matters.  The  company  came  out  here  last 
fall,  and  took  up  a  quarter  section  of  land  near  the 
village.  Upon  this  the  home,  cheese  factory,  and 
farm  buildings  are  located.  All  the  region  north 
of  them  is  still  unoccupied,  and  affords  abundant 
grass  for  thousands  of  cattle.  They  have  already 
invested  $30,000  in  their  enterprise,  and  propose  to 
increase  their  capital  as  the  business  seems  to  de¬ 
mand.  They  will  unite  the  dairy  interest  with  the 
raising  of  cattle  for  beef.  They  have  about  600 
head  of  cattle,  including  steers,  cows,  and  calves. 
At  present  they  are  milking  only  120  cows,  but  will 
soon  have  200,  and  by  another  year,  from  3  to  400. 
From  the  present  number  of  cows  they  get  about 
1,400  lbs.  of  milk.  The  milk  is  of  good  quality,  and 
eight  quarts  of  it  make  a  pound  of  green  cheese. 
The  weight  shrinks  about  one-fifth  in  curing.  It  is 
ready  for  market  when  thirty  days  old.  Some  of  it 
has  already  been  sold,  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  testing  several  of  the 
cheeses,  and  consider  them  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  factory  cheese  of  the  east.  The  sample  of  it 
that  we  took  away  for  our  lunch-basket  eats  well. 
Butter-making  is  only  an  incident  of  the  enterprise, 
and  is  chiefly  designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
making  good  butter.  This  is  made  by  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dall,  a  lady  of  high  culture  and  social  position,  who 
prefers  this  pioneer  life  to  the  elegant  ease  of  the 
circles  in  which  she  has  been  bred.  With  an  hon¬ 
est  pride  she  showed  us  several  hundred  pounds  of 
her  butter  laid  down  in  earthen  pots.  It  was  a 
nice  article,  good  enough  for  New  England  or  New 
York.  The  products  of  this  factory  will  find  a 
ready  market  at  Cheyenne  and  Denver,  where  dairy 
products  are  much  higher  than  upon  the  sea-board. 
This  experiment  we  consider  a  splendid  success. 
It  is  demonstrated  that  butter  and  cheese  of  an 
excellent  quality  can  be  made  from  the  grasses 
that  grow  upon  this  vast  elevated  plain.  There  is, 
vyithout  doubt,  more  grass  in  this  region  west  of 
the  Missouri  burnt  up  and  decaying  upon  the 
ground  every  year  than  is  used  in  all  the  settled 
portion  of  the  country.  To  teach  the  nation  how 
to  turn  this  vast  sea  of  herbage  into  wealth,  is  a 
noble  ambition.  The  cheese  factory  system  of  the 
east  properly  introduced  here  will  add  millions 
to  the  annual  earnings  of  our  people.  Cheap  labor 
is  wanted  here,  and  John  Chinaman  is  coming.  C. 


A  Water-Trough  for  Sheep. — In  watering 
sheep  from  a  trough  during  the  winter  season,  the 
wool  about  the  cheeks  is  veiy  apt  to  become  loaded 
with  ice,  especially  in  case  of  those  with  faces 
thickly  woolled.  To  avoid  this,  a  covered  trough 
with  holes  through  which  the  sheep  can  drink  may 
be  used.  If  the  trough  is  supplied  with  running 
spring  water,  and  the  overflow  is  carried  away  in  a 
covered  drain,  there  will  be  no  ice  about  it,  or  at 


most  but  a  very  little  in  the  coldest  weather.  A 
copious  supply  of  water  of  a  moderate  temperature 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  sheep  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  although  some  people  believe  that  sheep  need 
no  drink  in  the  winter  season.  This  is  a  very  great 
error,  and  no  owner  of  a  flock  should  fail  to  provide 


a  water-trough  for  sheep. 


ample  water,  and  to  supply  it  in  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  manner,  so  as  to  induce  the  sheep  to  drink. 
A  trough,  such  as  we  have  found  useful,  is  shown 
in  the  engraving. 

- - - 

Selection  of  Seed. — Among  animals  repro¬ 
duction  is  most  successful  and  profitable,  when  the 
agents  used  are  most  nearly  perfect.  And  the  same 
holds  good  with  vegetables.  The  seed  is  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  the  crop,  and  poor  seed  will  invariably  pro¬ 
duce  a  poor  crop.  The  heaviest,  plumpest,  and 
ripest  seed  is  to  be  chosen,  if  we  would  secure  the 
most  profitable  harvest.  Of  course  no  farmer 
should  sow  weeds,  and  expect  to  reap  wheat,  there¬ 
fore  the  seed  must  be  perfectly  clean.  It  will  pay 
to  pick  out  cockle,  chess,  and  such  seeds  by  hand, 
rather  than  sow  them  to  stock  the  ground  here¬ 
after.  This  present  labor  will  be  far  the  lighter 
than  the  after  one  of  killing  weeds.  The  proper 
selection  of  seeds  for  the  fall-sowing  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  is  no  new  discovery, 
but  is  a  fact  that  needs  frequent  repetition.  One 
of  the  oldest  writers  on  agriculture,  who  lived 
2,000  years  ago,  declared  the  same  thing  when  he 
said,  “  I  have  seen  seed  to  degenerate  year  by  year, 
unless  the  largest  were  culled  out  laboriously.” 


A  Place  for  the  Wagon -Box. 

When  not  in  use  the  wagon-box  is  a  cumbrous 
thing  to  store  away.  It  is  too  costly  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  about  amongst  the  plows  and  harrows,  and 
too  bulky  to  find  a  place  in  the  tool-house  or  the 
sheds.  Generally  it  lies  up  against  the  fence,  or  at 
the  back  of  the  barn,  where  it  is  as  much  injured 
in  one  year  by  exposure,  as  it  would  be  by  several 
years  of  use.  A  very  convenient  plan  is  to  hoist  it 
up  to  the  ceiling  of  a  wagon-shed,  over  the  place 
where  the  wagon  usually  stands ;  here  it  can  al¬ 
ways  be  lowered  on  to  the  wagon  in  two  minutes, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  way,  and  safe  from  injury.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  foui  rings  on  the  wagon-box, 
one  near  each  corner,  two  short  ropes,  and  two 
long  ones  ;  and  two  small  pulley-blocks  fastened 
to  the  beams  overhead.  The  short  ropes  are  tied 
to  the  rings,  each  crossing  one  end  of  the  wagon- 
box.  There  should  be  a  loop  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  these  short  ropes,  to  which  the  long  ropes  can 
be  tied  or  hooked.  When  the  wagon  is  backed  in¬ 
to  the  proper  place,  the  ropes  are  fastened  to  the 
wagon-box,  and  each  end  of  the  box  is  hoisted  a 
few  feet  alternately,  (if  there  is  only  one  person  to 
pull  it  up,)  until  it  is  high  enough.  The  ropes  are 
fastened  around  cleats  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  shed. 
In  the  illustration,  given  on  the  following  page, 
the  wagon-box  is  showm  hoisted  up,  and  the  ropes 
fastened  to  the  cleats. 

■ - - - 

A  Conservatory  Chapel  at  TJtica,  H.  Y. 

BY  FETER  HENDERSON. 

Since  the  time  that  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  first  Crystal  Palace,  and 
carried  it  into  execution,  the  use  of  glass  in 
structures  of  various  kinds  has  widely  extend¬ 
ed.  Among  all  the  purposes  which  glass 
structures  have  been  made  to  serve,  the  city  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first 
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to  use  one  as  a  receiving-chapel  for  its  dead. 
As  is  the  custom  in  modern  burial  places,  the 
Forest  Hill  Cemetery  at  Utica  had  a  chapel 


a  place  for  the  wagon-box.—  (See  page  343. ) 


with  ready  access  to  the  receiving-vault ;  this 
chapel  was  built  of  stone,  and  was  found  to  be 
quite  unsuited  to  holding  funeral  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  In  view  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  Mr.  Thomas  Hopper,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  cemetery,  last  fall  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  combined  chapel  and  conservatory,  and  at 
once  prepared  plans  for  a  structure  of  this 
kind,  an  interior  view  of  which  is  given  below. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  is  80  x  36  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  25  ft.  in  its  greatest  bight ; 
in  addition  there  is  on  each  side  a  lean-to  or 
wing,  10  ft.  wide,  13  ft.  high,  and  running  the 
length  of  the  main  structure.  In  front  there  is 
a  porch  or  covered  carriage-way,  where  those 
who  attend  the  funeral  can  alight  without  be¬ 
ing  exposed  in  stormy  weather.  The  main 
portion  of  the  building,  or  auditorium,  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  holding  the  last  services  ;  movable 
seats,  and  all  needed  accessories  being  provid¬ 
ed.  Under  each  wing  or  lean-to  on  the  sides, 
there  being  no  partition  between  these  and  the 
main  building,  is  abundant  room  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  which  may 
be  arranged  differently,  if  desired,  on  each  oc¬ 
casion.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasing  idea,  to  see 
all  that  is  mortal  of  those,  who  in  life  were 
dear,  pass  to  their  final  rest  amid  such  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  view  to  be 
taken  of  such  a  chapel,  and  however  soothing 
may  be  its  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  the  be¬ 
reaved,  its  sanitary  influences  are  still  more 
important.  The  ordinary  method  of  holding 
the  services  at  the  open  grave  in  inclement 
weather,  results  in  more  serious  consequences 
than  most  persons  are  aware  of.  Thousands  of 
persons,  especially  those  made  feeble  by  their 
constant  care  of  the  deceased,  contract  disease 
which  ends  in  death,  by  standing  on  frozen  or 
snow-covered  earth  during  the  often  too  pro¬ 
longed  funeral  services.  In  the  usual  stone 
chapels  the  case  is  not  much  better;  being  used 
only  occasionally,  they  are  but  partially  warm¬ 
ed,  even  when  heated  at  all,  but  in  the  conser¬ 


vatory  chapel,  the  heat  required  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  condition,  makes  the  place 
always  ready  for  funeral  services.  The 
Cemetery  Association 
of  Utica  have  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Roderick 
Campbell,  a  young 
man  of  education  and 
intelligence,  with  an 
excellent  knowledge 
of  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  jmd  horticul¬ 
tural  matters  in  gen¬ 
eral.  We  learn  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the 
association  to  provide 
houses  in  which  pi  ants 
may  be  grown  for 
the  decoration  of  the 
grounds  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  Of  course  the 
floral  decoration  of 
cemetery  grounds  is 
nothing  new,  it  being 
carried  to  remarkable 
extent  at  a  cemetery 
with  the  same  name 
— Forest  Hill  —  near 
Boston,  where  there 
are  ample  facilities  for 
producing  the  plants ; 
but  the  credit  of  the 
valuable  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  a  chapel  and 
conservatory  is,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hopper,  of  the  Utica  Cemetery  Association. 

Pine  Barren  Plants —The  Turkey’s  Beard. 

The  pine-barrens  of  Hew  Jersey  are  tracts  of 
sandy  soil,  covered  with  scrub  pines  and  oaks, 
which  extend  through  the  sea¬ 
board  counties  of  the  state. 

While  they  have  long  been  a 
locality  of  great  interest  to 
northern  botanists,  their  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  so  peculiar  that  the  most 
indifferent  must  notice  the  un¬ 
usual  forms  it  presents.  The 
Hew  Jersey  barrens  have  many 
plants  that  are  elsewhere  to  be 
found  only  in  the  pine  barrens 
of  Horth  Carolina,  and  south¬ 
ward,  but  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  the  “  Mecca  of  bota¬ 
nists,”  as 'good  Doct.  Torrey 
used  to  call  it,  this  region  is 
now  penetrated  by  a  railroad, 
and  the  passengers  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  plants  which  grow  there. 

In  various  parts  of  the  barrens, 
and  especially  visible  from  the 
road,  in  the  vicinity  of  Man¬ 
chester,  are  to  be  seen  in  May, 
great  quantities  of  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  plant,  about  which  wc  have 
had  inquiries,  and  which  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  engraving.  If 
asked  its  name,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  answer  that  Xero- 
j phyllum  asphodeloides  was  the 
only  name  it  had.  How  we 
yield  to  none  in  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of 
botanical  names,  and  hold  that  they  should 
be  used  when  appropriate.  We  also  ap¬ 


preciate  the  importance  of  definite  common 
names.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  pre¬ 
judice  against  botanical  names  is  unreason¬ 
able,  and  do  not  think  they  are  any  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remember  and  to  use,  than  others,  if 
one  really  cares  about  plants;  yet  the  prejudice 
exists,  and  instead  of  ridiculing  it,  we  think 
botanists,  if  they  would  humor  this  feeling, 
would  induce  many  to  study  their  science,  who 
are  now  repelled  by  the  “ hard  names.”  Com¬ 
mon  names  are  very  loosely  applied,  some 
plants  have  several,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
common  names  wffiich  are  used  for  several  very 
different  plants.  The  botanist  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  revise  the  popular  nomenclature 
of  our  native  plants,  and  give  it  form  and  defi¬ 
niteness,  will  do  a  useful  work.  After  this  di¬ 
gression,  to  come  back  to  our  plant ;  Xerophyl- 
lum ,  the  name  of  the  genus,  is  from  the  Greek 
words  for  arid  or  dry,  and  leaf ;  the  specific 
name,  asphodeloides ,  means  resembling  the  As¬ 
phodel,  a  garden  plant  much  better  known  by 
our  grandmothers  than  it  is  by  us.  To  make  a 
common  name  out  of  the  botanical  one,  it  would 
be  Asphodel-like  Dry-leaf,,  which  would  not 
be  very  smooth,  or  more  easily  remembered 
than  the  botanical  name  itself.  We  were  a 
while  ago  about  to  describe  the  plant,  and  had 
fixed  upon  “Pine-barren  Asphodel”  as  the 
most  suitable  common  name  for  it,  when  one 
of  our  associates,  who  had  just  been  to  the  bar¬ 
rens,  informed  us  that  it  already  had  a  local 
name,  and  was  known  at  home  as  “Turkey’s 
Beard.” — There  might  be  a  more  pleasing 
name,  but  as  it  has  the  sanction  of  priority  and 
local  usage,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  accepted,  and  stand.  This  name 
was  no  doubt  given  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  narrow  dry  leaves,  to  those  long  coarse 
bristles  which  form  a  conspicuous  tuft  upon 
the  breast  of  a  mature  turkey-cock.  The 
plant  is  a  perennial,  with  a  bulbous  base,  bear¬ 
ing  a  tuft  of  persistent  leaves,  which  are  a 
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foot  or  more  long,  very  narrow  or  needle- 
shaped,  rough  on  the  margins,  and  remarkably 
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dry  and  harsh.  From  the  center  of  this  leafy 
cluster,  the  flower-stalk  arises  in  May,  and  in 
vigorous  plants  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
thickly  clothed  with  smaller,  very  slender 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  top  of 
this  stem,  in  a  dense  cluster;  they  have  the 
general  structure  of  the  Lily  Family,  to  which 


long,  with  (usually)  seven  elliptical  leaflets, 
which  are  light-colored  on  the  under  surface, 
being  covered  with  a  down  of  dense,  somewhat 
glandular  hairs,  and  conspicuously  veined  ;  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  is 
perfectly  smooth,  somewhat  shining,  and  of  a 
very  dark  green ;  the  surface  is  strongly 


the  raman as  rose  of  japan. — ( Bosa  rugosa.  ?) 


able  to  florists — its  tendency  to  sport  into  new 
forms — is  that  which  makes  the  plant  so  un¬ 
certain  in  the  wild  state.  In  the  limited  terri¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain  one  learned  botanist 
makes  but  five  species  of  their  native  roses, 
while  other  learned  botanists  hesitate  between 
19  and  20  species  among  the  same  plants.  We 


the  plant  belongs,  and  though  small  individ¬ 
ually,  being  less  than  half  an  inch  across,  they 
form  such  an  ample  cluster  of  pure  white,  that 
they  are  quite  showy.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  plant  is  stately ;  the  tuft  of  radical  leaves, 
gracefully  bending  over,  surmounted  by  the 
conspicuous  flower  cluster,  make  it  look  like 
an  Australian  rather  than  a  native  plant.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  is  much  better 
know  in  European  gardens  than  in  ours.  The 
English  works  advise  that  it  be  planted  in  a 
very  sandy  place,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  particular  as  to  soil ;  we  have  it  in  an 
ordinary  border,  where  it  has  been  two  or  three 
years,  and  being  thoroughly  established,  it 
blooms  each  spring  with  as  much  luxuriance 
as  if  it  were  on  its  native  barrens. 

- -  « - —MOB— - -- - 

The  Ramanas  Rose  of  Japan. 


With  florists  roses,  provided  labels  do  not 
get  lost  or  misplaced,  there  is  but  little  diffi¬ 
culty.  If  we  are  only  sure  that  a  particular 
plant  is  Isabella  Sprunt  or  Perle  de  Lyon,  we 
do  not  go  back  of  that  fact,  but  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  roses  in  their  natural  state,  as  spe¬ 
cies,  we  are  at  once  surrounded  by  difficulties. 
The  very  quality  that  makes  the  rose  so  valu¬ 


mention  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  came  to  study  up  an  interesting 
Japanese  rose, that  we  should  be  much  in  doubt 
what  botanical  name  to  give  it.  But  first  as  to 
the  rose  itself,  which  we  met  with  several-years 
ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  to  whom 
it  had  been  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg.  It  being  quite  unlike  any  other  rose  in 
our  garden,  we  were  much  pleased  to  receive 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  specimens  from 
Mr.  Hogg,  and  also  from  Mr.  John  Saul,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  no  roses  in  our  little  collec¬ 
tion  afford  us  more  pleasure  than  these.  Those 
whose  standard  of  beauty  in  a  rose  is  the  sick¬ 
ly,  though  fashionable,  cream  color,  and  faint- 
away  fragrance  of  the  teas,  or  who  think  a  rose 
not  worth  looking  at,  unless  it  is  as  double  as 
a  Drumhead  cabbage,  will  hardly  consider  this 
as  desirable,  but  those  who  can  see  beauty 
in  a  plant,  even  if  it  does  not  have  double 
flowers,  will  regard  it  as  a  fine  ornamental 
shrub.  This  Japanese  rose  grows  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  with  its  numerous  branches 
forms  a  very  compact  bush.  Its  young  stems 
are  very  downy,  and  thickly  beset  with  sharp, 
but  weak  prickles,  of  very  unequal  size.  The 
stems  being  short-jointed,  the  ample  leaves  are 
brought  very  close  together,  and  make  a  dense 
mass  of  foliage ;  the  leaves,  about  four  inches 


marked  by  depressions,  corresponding  to  the 
veins  so  prominent  below,  which  makes  the 
leaves  appear  plaited,  and  adds  to  their  beauty. 
The  stipules  are  comparatively  small.  Taken 
as  a  shrub,  without  reference  to  its  flowers,  its 
dense  habit,  and  abundance  and  richness  of  its 
foliage,  make  it  a  most  pleasing  object.  While 
other  plants  in  the  same  bed  have  been  attack¬ 
ed  by  all  the  many  insects  that  infest  roses,  the 
foliage  of  this  has  passed  into  August  without 
a  blemish.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clus¬ 
ters,  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  season,  on 
short  downy  stalks,  and  have  a  globular  calyx 
tube,  with  (usually)  five  long-pointed  lobes ; 
the  corolla  is  very  large,  it  being  three  and 
four  inches  across,  with  five  or  more  ample 
dark  rose-purple  petals,  against  which  the  dark 
yellow  stamens,  in  a  very  distinct  ring,  show 
with  fine  effect.  The  flower  has  a  very  marked 
and  agreeable  wild-rose  fragrance.  The  fruit 
or  “  hip  ”  is  completely  spehrical,  or  somewhat 
depressed,  about  £  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
a  fine  red  when  ripe,  and  looking  much  like 
a  crab-apple.  The  plants  proved  perfectly  har¬ 
dy  near  New  York,  during  the  past  severe 
winter.  The  engraving,  much  reduced  in  size, 
gives  the  form,  but  can  not  convey  the  rich 
coloring,  or  the  remarkably  robust  expression 
of  the  plant.  The  difficulty  of  applying  botan- 
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ical  names  to  wild  roses,  lias  been  already 
alluded  to ;  the  present  one  may  be  found  in  the 
books  as  Rosa  rugosa,  R.  Forlunii,  and  R.  Rege- 
liana,  all  evidently  the  same  thing,  varying  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  flowers  to  become 
double  ;  of  these  names  Rosa  rugosa,  the  “  rough 
rose,”  is  the  oldest;  but  some  botanists  say 
that  this  is  the  same  as  the  Kamtscliatkan  rose, 
(Rosa  Kamtschatikd),  which  is  a  doubtful  spe¬ 
cies.  In  all  this  confusion  we  were  glad  to 
come  across  a  name  for  our  Japan  favorite, 
which  is  quite  non-committal  botanically.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Thunberg,  who  first  brought  the 
plant  into  notice,  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese 
Ramanas,  a  name  which  will  serve  to  designate 
the  rose,  until  botanists  have  satisfactorily 
cleared  up  the  matter.  We  have  both  the  or¬ 
dinary  form  with  red  flowers,  and  a  white- 
flowered  one,  of  which  the  petals  have  a  fine, 
crape-like  appearance ;  the  French  works  men¬ 
tion  a  double  variety,  and  our’s  often  produce 
flowers  with  several  extra  petals.  This  rose  is 
a  capital  subject  for  experiments  in  hybridiz¬ 
ing  ;  if  by  this  means  varieties  could  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  in  which  the  fine  flowers  of  the  remontants 
and  others,  were  united  with  the  compact  habit 
and  robust  foliage  and  healthy  vigor  of  this, 
it  would  be  a  great  step  in  rose  culture. 

- -o  1 9 1  -  - 

The  Failure  of  Seeds  to  Germinate, 

6 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  do  not  remember  of  any  season  wherein  there 
have  been  so  many  complaints  of  “bad  seeds”  as 
in  that  just  past ;  while  the  fact  is  that  probably 
in  no  season  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  we  had 
better  seeds,  the  previous  summer  having  been  one 
particularly  suited  to  their  proper  development  and 
ripening.  It  is  astonishing  that  those  who  have 
been  workers  of  the  soil  for  years  fail  to  understand 
the  true  cause  of  such  failures.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  came  to  me  about  the  middle  of  June  and 
complained  that  his  crop  of  Evergreen  corn  was 
nearly  a  failure,  hardly  one  hill  in  a  hundred  being 
perfect.  On  examining  the  patch  of  nearly  an  acre 
in  extent,  I  found  it  to  be  a  steep  slope  of  rather 
sandy  soil,  and  that  the  only  perfect  hills  of  corn 
were  at  the  bottom,  a  fact  that  at  once  suggested 
the  cause  of  failure.  If  anything  had  been  the 
matter  with  the  seed,  the  failure  would  have  been 
alike  all  over  the  patch,  but  the  failure  was  partial 
only  in  some  hills,  (towards  the  bottom),  and  com¬ 
plete  on  the  dry  part  of  the  hill.  An  examination 
showed  the  shrivelled  seed  in  the  hills  only  an  inch 
or  so  from  the  surface  ;  it  had  been  literally  baked 
in  the  soil,  which  had  been  dry  as  an  ash-heap  from 
the  time  of  planting  until  then  ;  and  the  sun, 
heating  it  up  sometimes,  no  doubt,  to  120  de¬ 
grees,  had  destroyed  the  life  germ  about  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  the  seeds  had  been  thrown  directly  into 
fire.  Now  if  my  neighbor  had  taken  the  precaution 
ig  plant  his  corn  two  or  three  inches  deeper,  or  if 
he  had  supplemented  his  shallow  planting,  of  only 
an  inch,  by  pressing  firm  his  loose,  sandy  soil  with 
his  foot,  he  would  probably  not  have  failed  with  a 
single  hill  of  com.  But  if  failures  from  this  cause 
occur  with  such  a  seed  as  com,  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  such  fine  seeds  as  celery,  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  etc.?  From  the  same  cause,  the  shrivelling  up 
of  the  seed  by  the  dry,  hot  atmosphere  of  May  and 
June,  the  crop  of  celery  plants  in  this  vicinity 
proved  to  be  less  thaD  half  ;  with  all  my  experience 
in  such  matters,  my  crop  was  but  little  more,  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  shrivelling  of  the  seeds  we  sowed 
early,  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  ground  being 
in  fine  condition.  Lines  were  drawn  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch,  the  seed  sown  and  raked  iD,  not 
aoross  the  bed,  but  parallel  to  the  lines;  this 
slightly  covered  the  seed,  and  the  ground  was  then 
rolled  evenly  with  a  light  wooden  roller.  This  had 
been  our  practice  for  years,  and  until  this  season  I 
do  not  think  we  ever  failed  to  have  a  crop.  From 
the  time  of  sowing  until  nearly  the  middle  of  May, 


we  had  hardly  a  shower  that  more  than  laid  the 
dust,  and  the  consequence  was  that  three-fourths 
of  the  seed  was  shrivelled  up  by  the  dry,  hot  at¬ 
mosphere.  About  May  15th,  (usually  much  too 
late  to  sow  celery  seed),  being  convinced  that  our 
crop  was  likely  to  be  a  thin  one,  I  again  sowed, 
from  the  same  bag  of  seeds.  This  time,  however, 
we  took  the  precaution,  after  sowing  the  seed  in 
the  drill,  to  go  along  it  and  firmly  press  the  earth 
over  the  seed  with  the  foot,  it  was  then  scratch¬ 
ed  over  with  the  rake  and  rolled.  We  further¬ 
more  shook  a  thin  covering  of  hay  over  the  bed  to 
shade  it,  and  in  two  weeks  we  had  a  splendid 
“braird”  of  plants,  having  taken  the  precaution, 
however,  to  rake  off  the  hay  as  soon  as  the  seed 
had  shown  itself,  choosing  a  dull,  moist  day  to  do 
so ;  to  have  taken  off  the  shading  in  a  dry,  hot, 
sunny  day,  the  plants  would  have  been  burned  up  ; 
they  require  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  in  order  to 
get  sufficiently  hardened  to  endure  the  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air.  Now,  had  I  taken  the  precaution 
to  tread  in  the  drills  with  the  foot  with  the  seeds 
sown  in  April,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the 
crop  would  have  been  a  good  one;  but  such  dry 
spells  in  spring  are  very  unusual  with  us,  and 
hitherto  there  had  been  no  necessity,  but  our  ex¬ 
perience  this  year  has  taught  us  a  lesson  by  which 
we  are  likely  to  profit.  Understand,  though,  that 
there  must  be  no  firming  or  treading  of  the  soil 
unless  it  is  dry  ;  to  do  this  when  the  soil  is  at  all 
moist  would  be  injurious.  Now  the  season  of 
sowing  our  seeds  for  fall  crops  is  approaching,  such 
as  spinach,  turnips,  etc.  We  often  have  long  dry 
spells  after  sowing,  so  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
hardly  any  kind  of  seed  can  germinate  if  the  soil  is 
loose  and  dry  around  it ;  for  garden  culture,  or  in 
small  patches,  the  ground  may  be  firmed  with  a 
spade,  or  trodden  in  as  directed,  and  for  field  cul¬ 
ture,  rolling  to  effect  the  same  end  is  indispensible 
to  success  if  dry  weather  long  follows  the  sowing. 


What  do  Robins  Eat? — “J.  H.  K.,”  Kings¬ 
ville,  O.,  writes  :  “  A  pair  of  Robins  built  their  nest 
on  the  window  sill  near  where  a  friend  of  mine 
works  as  a  mechanic.  They  were  under  his  obser¬ 
vation  constantly — he  was  particular  to  notice  what 
they  fed  their  young  upon.  He  says  for  the  first 
week  after  hatching  it  was  entirely  the  common 
black  cut-worm,  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  they  con¬ 
sumed  in  that  time  more  than  one  thousand  (1,000), 
and  the  balance  of  the  time  their  food  was  mainly 
cut-worms.  His  estimate  was  based  on  actual  count 
at  different  times.  This  one  family  of  robins  con¬ 
sumed  cut-worms  enough  to  have  made  several 
acres  of  corn  look  rather  spotted. 

i  (g  *  m —  - ■ 

Rivers’  New  Early  Peaches  in  Georgia. 

BY  P.  J.  BERCKMANS,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

The  new  varieties  of  early  peaches  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  having  fruited  with  us  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years,  may  now  be  reported  upon,  as  their 
behavior  has  been  quite  uniform,  and  so  far  they 
have  been  free  from  the  tendency  to  vary  in  season 
of  maturity,  an  unfortunate  feature  with  the  Hale’s 
and  many  of  its  offsprings. 

Early  Beatrice. — First  production  of  fruit  in 
1873.  Half-a-dozen  specimens  matured  well,  but 
were  very  small,  and  a  week  later  than  the  first 
ripe  specimens  of  Hale’s  Early.  This  doubtless 
was  due  to  trees  having  been  planted  the  previ¬ 
ous  winter.  Second  production  in  1874.  Fruit 
quite  small,  very  sound,  highly  colored,  and  of  good 
quality;  matured  June  10th.  First  Hale’s  being 
gathered  at  same  date.  Third  production  is  of  the 
present  year,  and  from  this  we  note  as  follows  : 
Size  small  and  medium  ;  shape  regular  >  skin  white, 
nearly  covered  with  crimson  and  mottled  darker 
crimson,  somewhat  downy.  Flesh  pink,  veined 
with  darker  red,  and  of  very  fine  texture,  juicy, 
very  vinous  ;  freestone,  but  having  numerous  fila¬ 
ments  adhering  to  the  stone,  and  running  through 
the  flesh.  Quality  very  good  ;  commenced  to  ma¬ 
ture  June  9th,  crop  fully  ripe  June  18th,  or  within 
a  period  of  ten  days  ;  whereas  Hale’s  Early,  in  same 


soil  and  under  same  conditions,  commenced  to  ma¬ 
ture  a  few  days  before  Early  Beatrice,  and  at  this 
date  (July  5th)  is  still  maturing  gradually.  The 
merits  of  Early  Beatrice  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

1st.  The  fruit  is  regularly  sound,  not  a  decayed 
peach  was  discovered  in  the  past  three  years. 

2nd.  Its  period  of  maturity  is*  uniform,  not  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  10  or  12  days,  allowing  the  whole 
crop  to  be  gathered  in  two  or  three  pickings. 

3d.  The  fruit,  although  small,  is  highly  colored 
and  attractive,  and  matures  gradually  and  wel 
after  being  gathered,  a  desirable  quality  when 
shipping  to  distant  markets. 

4th.  Early,  regular,  and  profuse  bearing. 

Early  Louise. — Almost  similar  to  Early  Bea¬ 
trice  in  shape  and  appearance,  but  somewhat  lar¬ 
ger  and  not  so  highly  colored.  Flesh  white,  vinous, 
with  still  more  filaments  through  it  than  Early  Bea¬ 
trice,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  quality ;  quality 
good  ;  maturity  from  three  to  five  days  later. 

Rivers’  Early. — Size  above  medium  to  large, 
(average  8  inches  in  circumference),  slightly  oblong. 
Skin  greenish  white, with  a  slight  blush  on  the  sunny 
side,  very  thin,  and  peeling  off  perfectly  at  maturity. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  vinous  and  highly 
flavored,  with  a  few  filaments  adhering  to  the 
stone.  The  whole  crop  ripens  within  a  week. 
Quality  best.  Much  superior  to  Early  Beatrice 
and  Early  Louise  ;  matures  one  week  later  than 
Early  Beatrice.  This  is  the  best  of  the  trio,  as 
well  as  the  largest,  but  its.  skin  is  rather  thin  and 
easily  bruised,  which  unfits  it  for  carriage  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets.  For  home  use  it  is  unquestionably  a 
most  desirable  variety. 

Next  in  maturity  we  have  Early  Albert,  Early 
Alfred,  Magdala,  Early  Silver,  all  of  good  quality, 
but  of  rather  small  size,  and  all  superseded  by 
Mountain  Rose,  which  matures  at  same  time. 

Following  Rivers’  Early,  we  have  our  Fleitas’  St. 
John,  or  May  Beauty  of  Louisiana,  a  very  showy 
yellow-fleshed  peach,  of  best  quality.  With  this 
also  opens  the  season  of  Early  Tillotson,  still  one  of 
our  best  early  market  sorts,  and  before  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  of  that  variety  is  gathered,  our  early 
clingstones,  such  as  General  Taylor,  Tuskena,  etc., 
make  their  appearance.  Of  the  late  ripening 
varieties  of  Mr.  Rivers,  few  are  valuable  for  the 
southern  states,  so  far  as  one  year’s  fruiting  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  form  an  opinion  ;  our  good  native  sorts, 
such  as  Columbia  and  Picquet’s,  together  with  our 
famous  clingstones,  being  of  larger  size  and  super¬ 
ior  in  quality.  As  regards  the  very  early  ripening 
varieties  of  peaches  produced  in  England,  we  may 
safely  consider  them  as  valuable  acquisitions  to 
our  fruit  growers,  their  quality  being  doubtless 
improved,  as  they  are  cultivated  further  south  ;  but 
it  is  fallacy  to  expect  late  ripening  varieties,  origi¬ 
nated  in  England,  to  compete  with  kinds  having 
had  the  congenial  southern  climate  to  perfect  their 
qualities ;  a  fact  now  well  established  by  the  im¬ 
proved  and  superior  fruits  which  have  of  late 
years  been  desseminated  by  our  few  but  zealous 
amateur  fruit  growers. 

It  will  Pay. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

A  young  man  writes  that  he  is  engaged  as  a  clerk 
in  a  Railroad  Office  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  in  a 
large  inland  town  in  New  Jersey,  and  inquires  if  I 
think  it  practicable  for  him  to  construct  a  green¬ 
house,  to  be  worked  by  himself,  before  and  after  of¬ 
fice  hours,  and  make  it  pay  a  sufficient  return  on  the 
investment  of  the  necessary  money  and  time.  If 
the  time  is  not  used,  and  can  not  be  used  to  any 
better  purpose,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  pay,  if  the  work  is  energetically  be¬ 
gun  and  persisted  in.  Not  only  will  it  pay  in  money, 
but  it  will  also  pay  in  giving  those- habits  of  industry 
generally  lacking  in  thousands  of  young  clerks  who 
think  five  or  six  hours  of  desk  work  is  work  enough. 
It  may  be  enough  work  at  the  desk,  but  it  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  full  measure  of 
industry  required  from  a  young  man  who  is  sound 
in  body  and  limb.  If  he  is  aiming  for  success  in 
life,  it  will  not  come  once  in  a  hundred  times  by 
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following  the  few  hours  of  routine  work  of  an  of¬ 
fice.  A  clerk  like  this  has  at  least  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  and  three  hours  after  the  office  hours  of  9  to 
3,  which  can  be  used,  where  it  is  practicable  to  do 
so,  in  no  way  more  pleasantly  than  in  horticultural 
pursuits.  Sometime  last  winter  I  had  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman,  who  stated  that  he  was  a  Bank  Teller 
in  Cincinnati,  and  living  in  the  suburbs.  He  had 
attached  a  greenhouse  to  his  dwelling,  containing 
an  area  of  about  500  feet  of  glass  ;  he  began  it  as  a 
recreation,  but  it  had  gradually  merged  into  a  nice 
little  business,  which,  assisted  by  his  wife  in  sell¬ 
ing,  had  that  year  added  some  $500  to  his  not  very 
large  income  from  the  bank.  He  was  quite  elated 
with  his  success,  and  expressed  the  intention  of 
building  additional  glass  this  season,  with  the  hope 
that  he  mighkeventually  make  floriculture  his  ex¬ 
clusive  business.  Now  what  can  be  achieved  by 
such  men  with  flowers,  may  be  just  as  well  done  by 
cultivating  fruits  or  vegetables.  Any  active  man 
engaged  in  an  office  only  from  9  to  3,  has  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  time  in  which  to  cultivate  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  in  fruit  or  vegetables,  the  products 
from  which,  in  almost  any  town  or  village  sustain¬ 
ing  a  few  respectable  grocery  stores,  will  find  a 
quick  sale  at  good  prices — prices  that,  if  the  soil  is 
good  and  cultivation  thorough,  would  bring  him 
from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  nearly  as  much  as  our 
Cincinnati  friend  received  from  his  flowers,  though 
the  work  would  be  harder  and  not  so  pleasant.  Of 
course  this  can  only  be  done  when  there  is  some 
member  of  the  family  able  and  willing  to  dispose  of 
the  products ;  for  the  head  of  the  house  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  engaged  at  his  office  work  at  just  the 
time  of  day  that  purchasers  would  be  likely  to  call. 

In  my  immediate  vicinity  on  Jersey  City  Hights, 
though  it  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Washington 
Market  of  New  York,  I  find  that  the  grocers  gladly 
pay  one-third  more  for  either  fruits  or  vegetables, 
taken  direct  from  the  gardens,  than  for  the  bruised 
and  sometimes  stale  products  of  the  market,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  consumer  is  willing  to 
pay  a  correspondingly  higher  price  for  the  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables. 

- .fr.  ^1. - 

The  Potato  Rot— An  Important  Discovery. 


In  an  article  on  Potato  Rot,  given  in  July  last,  it 
was  stated  that  the  history  of  the  fungus  of  the 
potato  rot  was  incomplete  ;  that  the  form  of  the 
fungus  so  destructive  in  late  summer  produced 
its  spores,  or  reproductive  bodies,  by  division  of 
the  plant ;  and  that  they  were  not,  reasoning  from 
the  conduct  of  other  related  fungi,  the  spores  which 
remained  over  winter,  or  resting  spores.  As  the 
resting  spores  of  related  fungi  are  produced,  if  not 
by  the  union  of  two  different  plants,  they  are  by 
the  union  of  two  different  cells,  corresponding  to 
the  action  of  the  stamen  upon  the  pistil  in  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  and  are  hence  called  sexual  spores. 
Some  other  fungi,  when  living  upon  one  plant,  pro¬ 
duce  asexual  spores  only,  and  the  same  fungus, 
living  upon  another  plant,  produces  sexual  spores. 
In  the  article  referred  to,  it  was  stated  that  the 
clover  had  been  thought  to  be  the  plant  upon 
which  the  potato  fungus  formed  its  sexual  spores, 
and  some  account  was  given  of  the  attempt  of 
Prof.  Farlow,  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  this.  The  present  season  a  potato 
rot  appeared  in  England,  which,  while  very  destruc¬ 
tive,  presented  several  features  different  from  the 
ordinary  rot ;  it  appeared  much  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  confined  itself  mainly  to  American  sorts 
raised  from  English  grown  seed.  While  some 
claimed  this  to  be  a  new  disease,  others  stated  that 
it  had  appeared  in  former  years,  and  that  older 
varieties  as  well  as  new  ones  were  attacked  by  it. 
In  examining  this  new  potato  rot,  Mr.  Worthington 
G.  Smith,  an  expert  fungologist,  found  the  long 
sought  for  resting,  or  sexual  spores  of  the  Peronos- 
pora  infestans,  or  potato-rot  fungus.  The  common, 
or  asexual  spores,  are  produced  by  the  fungus  when 
it  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  potato  leaf  or 
stem,  while  the  sexual  spores  are  produced  within 
the  tissues  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Smith  feels  very  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  has  discovered  the  true  resting  spore 


of  the  fungus,  and  publishes  bis  observations  with 
engravings,  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  for  July 
17th,  last ;  he  is  still  at  work  at  it,  and  we  shall 
probably  hear  more  about  the  matter.  It  is  too 
soon  yet  to  say  what  will  be  the  practical  effect  of 
this  discovery,  in  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  potato- 
rot,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  enemy  in  all  its  forms, 
can  not  fail  to  produce  some  good  results. 

- — - 

Cheerfulness. 

Just  out  of  summer,  when  everybody  feels 
lazy,  we  dare  not  impose  on  our  readers  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  this  word,  but  will  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  suggestions,  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Cheerfulness  is  like  sunlight  streaming  in 
at  the  windows,  too  much  of  it  at  midday  bums 
and  blisters,  whilst  the  soft  rays  of  the  morning 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  give  health  and  joy  to 
the  household.  Cheerfulness  unrestrained  ends  in 
burlesque,  and  the  man  who  cannot  control  it,  but 
lets  it  spurt  in  all  directions,  becomes  a  clown. 
The  genuine  article  is  clear  and  sparkling,  not  effer¬ 
vescent  and  noisy.  A  cheerful  man  is  not  known 
by  constant  effort  to  be  funny  and  dazzling,  but 
rather  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  spice  of  his 
language,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  demeanor.  An 
aroma  of  sweet  joy  pervades  the  whole  man,  so  that 
in  the  household,  in  the  factory,  in  the  counting- 
room,  he  is  as  leaven  that  leavens  the  whole  lump. 
Age  and  youth  are  alike  drawn  to  him,  and  un¬ 
conscious  to  himself,  he  lightens  many  a  burdened 
mind,  and  comforts  many  a  distressed  heart. 
Cheerfulness  is  the  climax  of  a  round  of  good 
qualities.  If  you  speak  of  a  merchant,  you  describe 
his  financial  ability,  his  judgment  of  men,  his 
knowledge  of  goods,  his  great  perseverance — 
but  if  you  wish  to  finish  his  character,  you  say, 
“and  then  he  is  so  cheerful.”  So  you  speak  of  a 
farmer,  a  builder,  a  manufacturer — winding  up  the 
catalogue  of  his  virtues  by  adding  cheerfulness. 
And  so  with  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  ability  as  a  preacher,  and  his  reputation 
for  learning,  you  can  add  that  he  is  cheerful,  you 
have  gained  your  case  against  his  competitor  of 
larger  ability,  and  greater  eloquence,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  has  a  hard  face  and  morose  disposition. 

There  is  Dr.  T.,  a  fine  example  of  uniform  cheer¬ 
fulness.  We  have  known  him  for  twenty  years, 
and  met  him  on  all  occasions  ;  in  seasons  of  sor¬ 
row  and  disappointment  ,v  when  he  was  full  and 
when  he  was  empty  ;  when  his  family  was  sick, 
and  when  they  were  separated  by  long  distances. 
Other  men,  under  many  of  these  circumstances, 
would  quail  before  impending  adversity,  or  mani¬ 
fest  desolateness  under  penury  or  sickness.  Never 
the  Doctor — you  might  meet  him  on  the  street 
without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  or  preparing  to 
take  a  new  appointment  (for  he  is  a  Methodist 
preacher)  without  cash  enough  to  pay  his  freight 
and  passage,  and  you  would  not  discover  a  break 
in  his  countenance.  His  serenity  pervades  all  events, 
like  an  unruffled  stream,  where  deep  and  clear  wa¬ 
ters  move  along  grassy  banks  without  a  murmer. 
We  love  to  meet  him  in  the  street,  for  he  drops  a 
cheery  word  ;  we  are  fond  of  his  calls  in  the  office, 
for  he  always  puts  us  in  a  good  humor,  besides  his 
visits  are  short.  Now,  as  he  reads  theological  and 
not  agricultural  papers,  he  will  not  see  this  article, 
and  hence,  when  we  hold  him  up  as  a  model  of 
cheerfulness, he  will  not  be  flattered  by  our  allusions. 

We  have  another  visitor,  that  has  been  thrown 
out  of  a  lucrative  situation  by  the  death  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  A  young  man  of  energy  and  promise.  We 
have  watched  his  career  closely.  Disdaining  idle¬ 
ness,  he  has  seized  with  resolution  every  opening 
for  employment,  not  minding  what,  so  it  were 
honest,  until  at  last  his  energy  has  won  him  a  posi¬ 
tion  superior  to  the  one  he  lost.  During  his  strug¬ 
gle  his  cheerfulness  never  flagged.  Whether  we 
met  him  on  the  cars,  or  in  the  street,  or  else¬ 
where — his  countenance  indicated  a  merry  heart. 

What  a  happy  world  this  would  be  if  everybody 
were  cheerful  ! '  And  wouldn’t  everybody  be  cheer¬ 
ful  but  for  three  things  !  First,  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  conscience  for  words  and  deeds  in  the  past, 


and  second,  evil  devices  concerning  the  future,  and 
third,  constant  apprehension  of  evil  arising  from 
distrust  of  God’s  Providence.  Now,  reader,  put  it 
down  for  a  truth,  that  conscious  guilt  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  cannot  abide  in  the  same  breast.  Neither 
is  there  harmony  between  a  distrusting  spirit  and 
cheerfulness.  The  sense  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this— an  evil  man  may  be  a  clown,  but  genuine  cheer¬ 
fulness  is  the  inheritance  of  the  good.  C.  C.  N. 


SST-  (For  otter  Household  Items,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages). 


About  Washing  Dishes. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  R.,  Mansfield,  O.,  writes  :  The  dislike 
to  dish-washing,  so  common  among  housekeepers 
and  girls,  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
injurious  to  the  hands.  It  is  a  serious  objection 
to  the  work,  as  in  the  minds  of  many  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  pretty  hand  is  of  more  importance  than 
many  cups  and  platters.  By  the  use  of  what  we 
call  a  swab,  we  have  so  far  obviated  the  difficulty, 
that  the  washing  of  the  dishes  is  preferred  to  any 
other  household  work.  The  swab  may  be  made  on 
any  smooth  round  stick,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an 


inch  in  diameter.  About  two  inches  from  one  end 
cut  a  groove  ;  take  candle-wicking,  white  carpet- 
chain,  or  even  strips  of  strong  cotton  cloth,  and 
cut  or  fold  about  eight  inches  in  length  ;  tie  this 
material  firmly  into  the  groove  at  the  middle,  and 
turn  down  and  tie  firmly  at  the  end  of  the  stick, 
and  you  will  have  a  “  machine,”  which  will  last 
many  weeks,  and  go  into  boiling  soap-suds,  or  even 
lye,  without  cringiug.  In  washing  the  dishes  we 
have  a  vessel  of  hot  soap-suds,  and  another,  not 
scalding  hot,  of  clear  water.  We  wash  and  rinse  the 
dishes,  placing  them  to  dry  on  a  cloth  spread  on 
some  convenient  shelf  or  table.  By  inverting  a  few 
cups  at  first,  the  other  dishes  can  be  leaned  upon 
them  loosely,  and  more  conveniently,  and  with 
less  injury  to  the  edges,  than  upon  a  rack  ;  when 
dry  they  will  be  brighter  and  smoother,  than  by 
any  amount  of  rubbing.  [It  would  appear  from 
Mrs.  R.’s  note  that  the  dish-swab  is  not  generally 
known  ;  they  are  kept  in  all  house-furnishing  stores, 
and  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  kind  sold  there, 
but  of  course  a  home-made  one  will  answer  quite 
as  well. — Ed.] 

- -»  . —  - — •> - 

Some  Household  Conveniences. 

BY  B.  D.  SNUOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


A  Beef-Steak  Founder. — A  friend  suggests  that 
a  beef-steak  pounder  should  be  of  hickory,  and  to 
be  used  by  placing  it  upon  the  fire  for  some  min¬ 
utes  before  the  stake  is  put  over  it.  He  thinks  that 
a  steak  which  needs  pounding  is  not  worth  cook¬ 
ing,  but  he  never  lived  where  a  real  steak  could  not 

be  bought,  where 
meat  is  dispensed 
from  the  butcher’s 
wagon,  and  one 
Fi<r.l  , — teat  pounder.  must  take  what  is 
offered  or  go  with¬ 
out  ;  slices  of  beef 
without  regard  to 
the  “age,  sex, 
Fig.  2. — round  pounder.  c°l°r)  or  previous 
condition”  of  the 
animal  are  called  “beef-steak;  ”  these  when  prop¬ 
erly  pounded  before  cooking,  are  much  better  than 
no  fresh  meat.  Various  iron  and  other  pounders 
are  sold  at  the  stores,  but  a  very  cheap  one  that 
will  answer  every  purpose,  may  be  made  from  a 
piece  of  hard  wood.  That  shown  in  fig.  1  has  its 
teeth  made  by  sawing  across  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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leave  small  V  shaped  projections,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  smoothed  with  a  chisel ;  fig.  2  may  be  read¬ 
ily  made  by  those  who  can  use  a  turning  lathe. 

A  Fruit-Dryer. — For  drying  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  considerable  quantities,  a  regular  dryer,  or 
drying-house  is  necessary,  hut  those  who  have  no 
regular  apparatus  can  dry  quite  a  large  supply  by 
using  the  heat  from  the  stove  when  that  is  not  oth¬ 
erwise  occupied.  An  open  oven,  or  the  warm  closet 
with  which  the  better  stoves  are  furnished,  may  be 
turned  to  good  account,  and  by  the  use  of  the  frame 
here  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  the  drying  capacity  of  a 
stove  may  be  greatly  increased.  The  size  of  the 
frame  will  be  governed  by  that  of  the  stove,  per¬ 
haps  about  four  feet  square  will  meet  most  cases  ; 
it  should  be  of  li  inch  stuff ;  the  legs  are  four  feet 
long,  or  sufficient  to  lift  the  Erame  well  above  the 
stove,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  folded  up 
and  put  away  when  out  of  use.  The  frame  may  be 
covered  by  stretching  common  wool  twine  from 
side  to  side  to  make  a  net  work  to  hold  the  fruit, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  with  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  which  may  be  had 


Fig.  3.— A  FRUIT-DRYER  FOR  STOVE. 


at  most  hardware  stores.  The  capacity  of  the  dryer 
may  be  increased  by  suspending  a  second  and 
smaller  frame  below  the  first,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  fruit  or  other  material  to  be  dried 
should  be  so  far  above  the  stove,  or  the  fire  should 
be  so  low,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  cooking  or 
scorching.  With  a  very  slight  fire  the  drying  will 
go  on  with  surprising  rapidity.  Fruit  dried  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  is  much  better  than  when  dried  by  the 
sun,  as  there  is  no  risk  of  partial  fermentation,  and 
it  is  kept  out  of  the  way  of  flies  and  other  insects. 

A  Kitchen  Press. — The  ordinary  method  of  ex¬ 
tracting  juice  from  fruits,  lard  from  scraps,  and  the 
like,  is  by  placing  the  material  in  a  strong  cloth  and 
wringing  and  twisting  by  the  main  strength  of  the 
hands  and  arms.  Screw  presses  serve  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  purpose,  but  are  more  or  less  expensive.  Much 
aid  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  simple  lever 
press,  made  upon  the  principle  of  a  lemon  squeezer, 
shown  in  fig.  4.  The  halves  are  made  of  oak  or 
other  hard  wood,  two  feet  long,  three  inches  wide, 
and  three-fourths  inch  thick.  These  are  shaped  at 
one  end  into  handles,  and  hinged  at  the  other.  It 
requires  two  persons  to  manage  this  ;  one  to  hold 
the  material  in  the  bag  or  cloth,  and  the  other  to 
apply  the  pressure.  Fig.  5  shows  how  the  same 
press  may  be  arranged  to  be  worked  by  one  person  ; 
one  of  the  halves  of  fig.  5  is  hinged  to  a  piece  of 
board  two  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
set  upon  a  table  with  one  end  elevated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  there  represented. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Helpim;  a  Husband. 

Isn’t  there  a  universal  groan  going  up  because  it 
is  so  haid  to  get  a  living  ?  People  who  are  already 
rich — especially  if  they  got  their  wealth  by  specula¬ 
tion  or  by  public  office — put  on  airs  of -wisdom,  and 
assure  the  poor  that  nobody  need  remain  poor. 
Only  let  them  live  economically  ;  wages  are  good  ; 
by  saving  a  little  every  year  any  one  can  soon  get 
rich.  But  the  man  with  a  growing  family  can’t  al¬ 
ways  see  this.  He  wants  books  and  papers,  and 
music  and  pictures  in  his  homeland  he  thinks  his 
family  has  as  much  need  of  their  refining  influence 


as  any  other  family.  He  loves  to  see  his  own  wife 
dressed  in  good  clothes  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  he  knows  that  she  is  best  pleased  with  him 
when  he  is  well-dressed,  and  both  of  them  wish  to 
give  their  children  the  best  opportunities  for  good 
health  and  a  good  education.  His  own  wages  are 


hardly  sufficient  to  cover  all  these  expenses.  How 
can  his  wife  help  him  ? 

In  former  times  she  did  all  of  the  work  of  the 
family,  not  only  the  cooking,  and  washing  and 
ironing,  and  sewing,  but  also  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cloth,  and  soap-making,  and  fruit-pre¬ 
serving,  and  candle-dipping.  Some  say  that  we 
must  go  back  to  that  kind  of  life.  Others  tell  us 
that  such  retrogression  would  not  pay,  even  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  they  say  that  now  women 
are  relieved  from  so  many  of  the  old  labors  by  the 
work  of  factories,  they  ought  to  engage  in  the 
mechanical,  mercantile  and  professional  kinds  of 
business,  so  that  they  may  not  only  support  them¬ 
selves  while  single,  but  help  to  fill  the  family  purse 
after  marriage.  It  does  seem  best  that  every  young 
woman  should  be  prepared  to  earn  her  own  living, 
as  a  part  of  her  education  ;  and  that  she  should 
support  herself  by  her  own  labor  if  it  falls  to  her 
lot,  either  through  necessity,  as  in  the  cases  of 
most  working  girls,  or  through  natural  adaptation 
and  inclination,  as  in  the  case  of  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  Gail  Hamilton,  or  many  an  obscure  doer 
of  good  work. 

But  it  surely  is  not  best,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
wives  should  be  expected  to  earn  money  by  any 
regular  business,  especially  if  they  are  mothers. 
There  may  be  circumstances  of  sickness  or  debt, 
or  poverty,  which  make  it  seem  necessary  for  a 
mother  to  do  this,  but  the  home  care  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children  is  business  enough  for  the  mother 
of  two  or  more  children,  and  if  the  actual  labors  of 
house-keeping  are  added  to  thi3  home-making 
business,  and  if  both  are  done  well,  there  is  cer¬ 


tainly  not  strength  to  spare  for  any  other  regular 
occupation.  A  man  who  wants  to  have  a  good 
natured  wife,  ready  every  day  to  give  him  that 
smiling  welcome — which  is  the  old  recipe  for  keep¬ 
ing  him  from  making  a  drunken  brute  of  himself — 
had  better  see  that  his  wife  has  some  leisure  and 
some  rest.  These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  the 
woman  who  leaves  her  children  in  the  care  of 
strangers,  while  she  goes  about  the  country  de¬ 
livering  lectures,  or  rides  by  day  or  night  to  visit 
sick  patients,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  farmer’s 
wife  who  has  the  care  of  a  butter-making  business 
imposed  upon  her  by  her  husband,  or  who,  sick  or 
well,  has  to  work  with  might  and  main  through  all 
the  hottest  season,  to  take  care  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  which  her  husband  has  planted,  in 
the  cool  expectation  that  the  women-folks  will  do 
the  main  part  of  the  fruit-picking  and  preserving, 
or  marketing.  If  a  wife  has  time  and  strength  to 
devote  to  it,  the  butter-making  or  fruit-drying  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  good  one,  but  I  wish  the  “  conservative  ” 
brethren  to  see  that  a  wife  and  mother,  who  has  to 


neglect  her  real  home  work,  her  loving  care  and 
genial  companionship  as  mother  and  wife,  to  help 
along  in  what  he  calls  his  business,  is  just  as  much 
out  of  her  proper  sphere  as  the  mother  who  teaches 
school  or  delivers  lectures.  He  had  better  consider, 
too,  how  far  this  applies  to  the  business  of  taking 
boarders. 

Why  need  we  try  to  get  rich  ?  Why  not  begin  to 
be  rich  instead  ?  Instead  of  bending  soul  and  body 
to  the  task  of  getting  a  living,  why  not  begin  to 
live  ? — for  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
living  and  getting  a  living.  Dwellers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  no  pressing  need  of  costly  paintings,  if 
they  make  the  most  of  their  sunrise  and  sunset 
views,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  the  best  of  music  to  be 
had  gratis.  Let  us  rest  from  our  digging  and 
delving  a  little  while  every  day  and  look  about  us 
for  something  beautiful,  and  listen  for  something 
musical,  and  ere  long  we  shall  find  it  in  our  own 
children’s  bright  and  loving  glances,  and  in  their 
happy  voices.  Let  us  have  something  to  read,  and 
little  family  treats  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
way  of  innocent  diversion,  whether  any  money  goes 
into  the  bank  or  not.  I  see  less  reason,  now-a-days, 
for  us  to  worry  about  laying  up  money  to  send  the 
children  to  college,  since  free  schools  of  every 
grade  are  becoming  more  and  more  common,  and 
since  the  best  libraries  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
main  point  is  to  make  comfortable  homes  for  our 
little  ones,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  look  out 
for  themselves ;  to  keep  as  sweet  and  wholesome 
as  we  can  the  little  corner  where  our  work  is  set, 
and  to  do  our  daily  tasks  as  faithfully  and  cheer¬ 
fully  as  we  are  able,  with  faith  in  that  Infinite 
Goodness  which  overrules  all. 

The  Baby-Jumper. 

At  last  I  have  my  baby’s  jumper  in  use  again.  It 
is  such  a  simple  contrivance,  it  seems  a  shame  that 
baby  should  have  been  obliged  to  live  two  months 
without  it,  just  because,  after  our  removal  and  in 
papa’s  absence,  we  never  were  quite  able  to  get  the 
jumper  in  jumping  order. 

I  hear  of  various  baby-jumpers,  6ome  of  which 
must  be  very  nice  and  convenient,  but  they  are  all 
more  or  less  expensive,  while  our  baby -jumper  did 
not  cost  a  penny’s  outlay.  1  have  never  seen 
another  like  it,  but  I  had  the  description  and  the 
jacket-pattern  from  a  neighbor,  who  had  given  two 
or  more  of  her  children  the  benefit  of  such  a  jumper. 

It  is  a  benefit  to  both  mother  and  child.  Indeed 
it  is  a  benefit  to  all  beholders,  to  laugh  with  baby 
when  he  dances  about  and  bubbles  over  with  the 
delight  his  own  antics  give  him.  My  neighbor  tells 
me  that  her  little  one,  scarcely  nine  months  old, 
sometimes  stays  contentedly  in  his  jumper  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  taking  his  exercise  or  resting  at 
ease,  while  her  hands  are  free  to  do  the  work  of 
the  family.  Even  after  a  child  has  learned  to  walk, 
it  likes  its  jumper,  and  dances  about,  picking  up 
its  playthings  from  the  floor,  or  leaning  over  to 
play.  The  exercise  seems  very  wholesome  and 
strengthening  to  every  limb.  When  you  have  but¬ 
toned  the  jacket  on  the  child,  it  is  already  in  its 
seat,  and  this  is  buttoned  to  the  straps  of  the 
jumper  by  four  strong  buttons  at  the  shoulders. 
My  baby’s  jacket  is  made  of  strong  double  linen. 
It  may  be  as  ornamental  as  you  choose,  and  the 
straps  and  hoop  may  be  as  gay  as  you  like.  I  took 
a  barrel  hoop,  and  wound  it  first  with  black  and 
then  with  a  narrow  strip  of  scarlet  flannel  put  on 
so  as  to  give  the  hoop  a  striped  appearance.  The 
hoop  serves  to  hold  the  supporting  straps  apart,  so 
that  baby’s  seat  in  the  jacket  is  comfortable.  The 
clothing  should  be  smoothly  arranged,  protecting 
the  legs  properly,  before  the  jacket  seat  is  button¬ 
ed.  The  spring-pole,  to  which  the  jumper  is  at¬ 
tached,  is  usually  of  hickory.  It  must  be  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  in  two  places,  at  least  a  yard  apart, 
by  strong  staples,  or  screws  if  possible.  My  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  being  in  a  room  with  convenient  beams  over¬ 
head,  is  fastened  up  with  two  crotched  sticks  nail¬ 
ed  to  the  beams.  I  thought  I  could  make  an  elastic 
strap  do  instead  of  a  spring-pole,  and  I  sent  for 
such  a  strap  and  a  strong  hook — and  “  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.” 

When  Mr.  Rochester  came  home  for  Christmas, 
loaded  with  the  Christmas  gifts  which  we  had  been 
talking  about  in  our  letters,  he  handed  me,  among 
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other  things,  a  big  primer,  gay  with  pictures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  saying,  “  and  there  is  the  picture-book  for 
baby.” — I  was  surprised,  since  none  of  the  older 
children  had  books  last  Christmas,  and  in  answer 
to  the  expression  of  my  face,  “papa  ”  said,  “  You 
wrote  me  to  get  him  a  story-book — isn’t  that  right  ?” 
The  book  was  all  right,  but  I  had  never  suggested 
it.  As  soon  as  there  was  leisure  he  consulted  his 


chase  two  or  three  such  suits,  at  a  time  when  sew¬ 
ing-machine  practice  is  often  dangerous.  These 
garments,  which  can  he  made  looser  or  tighter  at 
will,  as  corsets  are  drawn  up  or  loosened,  would 
save  making  any  alterations  in  under  clothes,  and 
would  be  convenient  in  every  way  for  mothers  with 
young  babes. 

Trying  to  Economize. 


tude  that  I  am  not  cumbered  with  many  “  nice 
things,”  while  my  hands  are  busy  with  the  babies  ; 
it  is  so  hard  to  take  care  of  things  that  cannot,  well 
be  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  children,  but  which 
children  can  easily  despoil. 
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Fig,  1. — PATTERN  OF  JACKET  FOR  JUMPER. 

letter  of  “  instructions,”  and  triumphantly  showed 
me  “  story  hook.”  Behold  it  was  (or  was  meant  to 
be)  “  strong  hook  and  elastic  cord,  so  that  a  jumper 
may  be  baby’s  Christmas  present.” 

Since  one  who  knows  my  hand-writing  so  well 
made  such  a  funny  mistake,  I  can’t  blame  either 
printer  or  proof-reader,  if,  in  the  June  Agriculturist, 
I  was  made  to  speak  of  my  children  as  “never- 
weaning,”  instead  of  “  nerve-wearing  ’’—the  latter 
term  being  one  which  a  relative  applied  to  the  little 
questioners.  In  this  case,  however,  one  term  is  al¬ 
most  as  applicable  as  the  other.  I  try  to  write 
plain,  but  I  often  write  in  such  haste  that  it  is  only 
surprising  to  me  that  my  manuscripts  do  not  get 
into  print  far  more  topsy  turvey  than  is  the  case. 

In  asking  for  an  elastic  strap,  I  had  in  mind  such 
a  rubber-strap  as  doors  are  sometimes  supplied 
with,  to  ensure  their  prompt  closing  in  musquito- 
time.  None  such  was  obtained,  and  the  common 
cotton  elastics  supplied  instead,  did  not  answer. 
The  simple  spring-pole  does  work  well. 

I  give  the  jacket-pattern  (fig.  1)  with  the  fore¬ 
going  description.  My  own  is  27  inches  around 
the  bodjq  and  19  inches  from  the  middle  of  the 
back  to  the  end  of  the  piece  that  buttons  up  to 
the  front.  The  whole  jumper  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 
The  Adaptability  of  (He  New  Under  Garments. 

The  “Emancipation  Suit,”  with  its  loosely-fitting 
basque-like  waist,  seems  just  the  thing  for  a  wo¬ 
man  of  good  figure  to  wear  in  her  usual  condi¬ 
tion  of  health,  but  it 
seems  open  to  some 
objections  from  moth¬ 
ers,  who  sometimes 
have  to  change  the 
style  of  their  clothing. 

The  “  chemile  ”  is  more 
simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  made  of  com¬ 
mon  bleached  or  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  is  no 
doubt  quite  comfort¬ 
able  and  convenient.  It 
is  more  like  the  night 
drawers  worn  by  chil¬ 
dren,  quite  loose  about 
the  waist.  I  have  seen, 
however,  a  small  mod¬ 
el,  devised  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  suit,  of  a  garment 
made  with  especial 
reference  to  a  woman’s 
comfort  at  a  time  when 
she  has  unusual  need 
of-  comfortable  cloth-  Fig.  2. — baby-jumper. 
ing.  If  such  garments 

could  he  obtained  ready  made,  (and  I  do  not  know 
but  they  are  already  furnished  by  the  Dress  Reform 
Committee,  of  Boston),  I  think  that  women  who 
buy  ready-made  clothing,  would  be  glad  to  pur- 


“  Why  need  you  buy  yeast  cakes  when  you  can 
make  just  as  good  yeast  ?  ” — says  the  old-fashioned 
housekeeper;  and  the  modern  housekeeper  feels 
condemned  for  her  extravagance,  unless  she  stops 
to  count  the  cost  of  home-made  yeast,  and  com¬ 
pares  the  difference  between  that  and  the  purchas¬ 
ed  packages.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  reckon¬ 
ed  the  expense  of  home-made  yeast,  that  it  is  no 
cheaper  than  the  yeast  cakes  sold  at  the  shops,  not 
counting  the  time  and  the  trouble  caused  by  yeast 
making  at  home.  The  trouble  of  making  and 
keeping  yeast  is  considerable,  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  housekeepers  who  have  plenty  of  useful  oc¬ 
cupation,  need  not  feel  at  all  conscience  stricken 
on  account  of  buying  good  yeast.  For  more  than 
a  year  I  have  relied  exclusively  upon  yeast  cakes, 
and  I  have  learned  to  place  great  confidence  in 
them.  Those  that  I  use  are  made  in  a  neighboring 
city,  and  have  a  good  reputation  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  By  observing  the  directions,  printed  upon 
the  wrapper,  one  may  be  sure  of  good  bread,  pro¬ 
vided  the  flour  is  good  and  the  kneading  and  bak¬ 
ing  are  properly  done. 

And  there  is  the  clothes-line.  I  leave  mine,  a 
common  fine  rope,  tied  to  the  posts,  week  after 
week.  I  used  to  feel  condemned  for  wasteful¬ 
ness,  knowing  that  sunshine  and  rain  would 
make  the  rope  decay.  But 
now  I  justify  myself  in  this 
course.  It  takes  too  much 
time  to  put  out  and  take  in 
the  clothes-line  every  week  ; 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 

I  am  told  that  one  rope 
will  last  a  housekeeper’s  life¬ 
time,  if  properly  cared  for. 

But  I  feel  sure  that  my  life¬ 
time  would  be  a  very  short 
one,  if  I  should  pick  up  and 
carry  every  burden  of  that 
kind  which  I  can  see  lying 
around,  for  the  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  here  a  penny  and  there  a 
penny.  I  refuse  to  sacrifice 
myself  to  that  clothes-line. 

Besides  I  like  to  have  it 
where  I  can  use  it  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  for  airing  bed-clothes, 
or  drying  anything  washed 
between  regular  washings. 

And  there  is  the  pin-paper.  I  have  heard  of  one 
woman  who  has  been  married  ten  years,  and  had 
never  used  up  the  first  paper  of  pins  with  which 
she  began  housekeeping.  I  often  think  of  her,  for 
now  that  my  little  girls  are  in  the  early  stages  of 
dolly  dressing,  pins  are  in  such  demand  that  one 
paper  of  pins  scarcely  lasts  a  month.  It  is  strange 
where  they  go  to,  for  I  always  pick  up  every  pin  I 
see  when  I  sweep,  and  each  child  has  a  pin-ball  or 
a  pin-cushion  to  cany  all  that  it  can  find  upon  the 
floor.  I  know  that  if  all  the  buttons  were  in  their 
places  on  all  of  the  little  garments,  fewer  pins 
would  get  lost,  but  there  are  so  many  buttons  to 
look  after  !  Couldn’t  I  make  the  two  eldest  chil¬ 
dren  begin  already  to  sew  buttons  on  their  own 
clothes  ?  I  can’t  refuse  the  children  pins,  though 
I  know  they  lose  almost  as  many  as  I  furnish,  but 
little  by  little  they  learn  to  use  them  more  carefully. 
Presently  there  will  be  the  same  trouble  about 
needles,  when  the  girls  have  fairly  begun  to  make 
their  dolls’  clothing.  I  think  they  must  have  their 
own  needles,  with  safe  places  for  keeping  them, 
and  not  touch  mamma’s  needles  and  thread  without 
permission.  To  refuse  to  let  small  children  have 
pins  and  needles  to  use — as  the  manner  of  some  is — 
seems  to  me  not  economical,  but  stingy. 

Economy  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  very  neces¬ 
sary  for  most  of  us  to  practice,  but  good  judgment 
must  go  along  with  it.  I  often  express  my  grati¬ 


Sei»teml»er. 

In  our  notes  of  the  months  you  have  seen  that  they 
have  been  named  either  after  some  person,  or  after  some 
heathen  deity.  In  olden  times  several  of  the  months 
were  known  by  numbers  ;  we  told  you  that  August  was 
formerly  the  sixth  month,  but  that  it  was  changed  to 
flatter  Mr.  Augustus.  The  seventh  month,  the  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  March,  was  called  September,  septem  being 
the  Latin  for  seven,  and  fortunately  no  Roman  emperor 
has  taken  away  the  name  and  put  his  own  in  its  place — 
fortunately,  because  September  is  a  good,  round,  full 
sounding  name,  and  a  great  deal  pleasanter  to  the  ear 
than  July  or  August.  In  September  the  Jewish  year  be¬ 
gins,  for  you  know  that  the  Jews  have  their  own  way  of 
times  and  seasons;  with  them  the  12th  of  this  month 
will  be  the  beginning  of  5634.  How  strange  it  must 
seem  to  have  New  Year’s  day  at  that  time,  and  when  our 
year  is  approaching  its  end,  to  be  talking  about  beginning 
the  year,  and  to  wish  one  “A  happy  New  Year”  when 
the  days  are  warm  and  flowers  are  plenty.  September  is 
the  season  of  ripeness,  the  time  of  growth  is  over,  and 
the  red  cheeks  on  the  peaches  and  apples,  the  bright  tints 
on  the  sumachs,  and  a  hundred  other  signs,  show  that 
summer  is  over — yes,  and  in  this  month,  too,  school  be¬ 
gins,  and  vacation  is  over  as  well  as  the  summer.  Now 
for  the  books  and  studies,  which  will  be  taken  up  with 
new  interest  after  the  long  rest. 


What  Is  Papyrus  ? 

A  little  miss,  who  has  found  papyrus  mentioned  in  one 
of  her  books,  wishes  to  know  what  it  is.  Papyrus,  in 
the  first  place,  is  the  name  of  a  plant,  and  secondly,  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  paper  made  from  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  very  first  paper;  before  this,  the  little  writing  that 
was  done,  was  upon  tablets  of  stone  or  wood,  plates  of 
lead,  and  even  layers  of  wax.  Papyrus  was  not  only  the 
first  paper,  but  it  gives  the  name  to  the  kind  we  now  use. 
Our  word  paper  comes  from  papyrus,  which  is  an  ancieut 
Greek  name.  Before  I  describe  how  papyrus  was  made,  I 
must  first  t.cll  yon  something  about  the  plant  itself;  it 
has  been  called  a  'grass  and  a  rush,  but  it  is  neither,  but  a 
sedge,  which  grows  in  the  Nile  and  other  rivers.  We 
have  a  plenty  of  sedges  in  this  country,  but  none  of  them 
so  large  as  the  papyrus ;  some  of  them  at  first  sight  seem 
very  much  like  grasses,  but  a  close  look  at  them  will 
show  that  they  are  very  different.  The  stems  of  grasses 
are  never  three-cornered,  while  those  of  the  sedges  usu¬ 
ally  are,  and  when  you  come  across  a  grassy-looking 
plant  that  has  a  three-cornered  stem,  you  will  be  pretty- 
safe  in  saying  that  it  is  a  sedge,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
family  with  the  papyrus.  In  my  greenhouse  I  keep  a 
number  of  plants  just  to  show  my  young  friends  who 
come  to  see  me  ;  I  have  the  tea-plant,  the  coffee-plant,  the 
pepper-plant,  and  others  that  are  interesting,  because 
they  are  useful,  and  among  other  curious  plants  is  the 
papyrus,  or  paper-reed.  I  formerly  used  to  plant  it  out 
in  the  lawn,  where  it  makes  a  very  fine  show,  but  the 
autumn  winds  break  it  so  badly,  that  I  have  concluded  to 
keep  it  in  the  house  altogether.  I  have  said  that  the 
plant  grew  in  rivers,  and  you  will  wonder,  how  a  water- 


No.  445. — Puzzle  Picture.— The  cat  does  not  see  it.  Do  you  ? 
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plant  can  be  managed  in  a  greenhouse.  All  that  it  needs 
is  to  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  so  that  it  will  not 
become  at  all  dry,  and  it  will  flourish  without  a  river 
full.  Here  is  an  engraving  made  from  some  stems  of  my 
plaut,  that  will  give  an  idea  of  how  it  looks.  In  warm 
countries,  and  growing  in  the  water,  its  stems  are  often 
15  feet  or  more  long,  but  in  the  greenhouse  they  are  not 
over  four  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stem  are  some 
short  leaves,  which  cling  to  it  like  a  sheath  ;  there  are  no 


THE  PAPYRUS  PLANT. 

branches,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  bears  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  tuft  of  slender  branches,  upon  which  are  the  small 
clusters  of  greenish  flowers.  The  plant,  besides  being 
interesting  on  account  of  its  history,  is  really  attractive 
and  graceful.  You  will  perhaps  think  that  to  make  paper 
from  this  plant,  it  was  ground  up  in  a  mill,  just  as  rags  now 
are,  but  the  process  was  much  simpler,  and,  though  very 
slow,  required  no  machinery  other  than  a  knife.  The  pa¬ 
per  made  from  it  being  called  papyrus,  as  well  as  the  plant, 
I  will  now  use  the  word  as  meaning  the  paper.  The  stem 
first  had  its  rind  removed,  and  the  central  portion,  or 
pith,  was  carefully  sliced  lengthwise,  making  very  thin 
slices  ;  these  narrow  strips  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
smooth  table,  with  their  edges  close  together,  until  they 
made  a  piece  about  a  foot  wide  ;  then  other  pieces  were 
laid  upon  and  across  these,  their  edges  touching  in  the 
same  manner.  The  sheet  was  then  sprinkled  with  water, 
and  pressed  by  putting  on  a  broad  board  and  heavy 
weights  ;  after  it  was  properly  pressed,  it  was  then  ham¬ 
mered  with  wooden  mallets,  and  when,  dry,  finished  by 
smoothing  it  with  an  ivory  instrument.  It  is  said  that 
the  strips  of  the  best  papyrus  would  stick  together  by  a 
gummy  matter  contained  in  the  plant  itself,  but  where 
this  was  not  sufficient,  some  kind  of  glue  was  used.  So 
you  see  that  the  first  paper  was  really  pith  made  solid  by 
pressing  and  hammering,  and  given  a  good  surface  by 
rubbing  until  smooth.  The  sheets,  though  only  a  foot 
wide,  were  made  of  any  desired  length,  one  23  feet  long 
has  been  found.  They  were  not  cut  up  and  made  into 
books,  but  were  rolled,  and  when  read,  the  papyrus  was 
gradually  unrolled  in  one  hand,  and  rolled  np  in  the 
other.  It  is  not  known  when  papyrus  was  first  made, 
but  it  was  several  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  some 
antiquarians  claim  that  Memphis  in  Egypt  was  the 
place  where  it  was  invented ;  it  remained  in  use  until 
the  eighth  century,  when  it  gradually  gave  place  to  parch¬ 
ment,  which  you  know  is  sheep-skin  prepared  for  writing 
upon,  and  is  in  use  for  some  purposes  at  the  present  day. 
The  ancient  papyri,  (plural  of  papyrus),  found  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  were 


some  of  them  in  very  good  preservation,  while  others 
were  so  brittle  that  they  could  not  be  handled  unfil  first 
moistened  by  steam.  The  Doctor. 

- —  - - 

TTlie  Lice  Question. 

Perhaps  you  will  recollect  that  in  my  “  Answers  to 
Correspondents  ”  in  July  last  there  came  the  question 
“  What  is  a  Fice  ?  ’’—not  being  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  myself,  I 
asked  some  of  my  boys  to  help  me— it 
being  more  likely  that  boys  would 
know  more  about  it  than  girls. — I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  boys,  a  paper  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  ;  (and  of  course  I  think 
the  Agriculturist  the  most  wonderful 
of  papers,  only  I  had  rather  some  one 
else  would  say  it.)  I  have  long  had  a 
belief  that  if  a  thing  could  be  found 
out  at  all,  it  could  be  through  the 
Agriculturist.  I  have  tried  it  many  a 
time,  simply  putting  in  a  question  of 
two  or  three  lines  asking  something  I 
wished  to  know  about.  Then  it  is 
fun  to  see  the  answers  come  in  ;  those 
from  the  eastern  and  middle  states 
first,  then  from  the  states  at  the  south, 
until  we  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
then  from  the  west,  and  farther  west, 
until  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  send  in 
their  answers.  After  this  come  our 
outlying  provinces.  Answers  come 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Asia,  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Japan  and  China,  send  along  their 
contributions.  When  a  youngster,  I 
used  to  think  how  fine  it  would  be  to 
have  Aladdin’s  wonderful  lamp,  and 
with  a  rub  call  up  mighty  genii  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  is  quite  as 
wonderful,  to  sit  in  the  office,  and 
with  a  scratch  of  the  quill,  bring  an¬ 
swers  from  all  over  the  world.  It  does 
not  summon  genii,  and  the  answers 
are  slower  in  coming,  but  they  are  a 
great  deal  better  when  they  do  come  ; 
genii  are  well  enough  in  the  story, 
but  real  boys  and  girls  are  much 
pleasanter  company.  But  I  did  not 
start  to  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  pow¬ 
er  of  the  newspaper,  only  the  question 
about  the  Fice  suggested  it.  A  school¬ 
boy  in  Salt  Lake  City  does  not  know 
what  a  Fice  is';  he  writes  to  “The 
Doctor,”  in  New  York,  who  does  not 
know,  so  the  Doctor  plays  Aladdin, 
and  rubs  on  his  wonderful  lamp, 
the  Agriculturist,  and  waits.  After 
a  while  the  genii— I  mean,  of  course,  letters  from 
the  youngsters  —  begin  to  come,  they  come  from 
North  and  South  Carolina,  from  Georgia  and  almost 
every  southern  state,  including  Missouri  and  Texas, 
and  if  The  Doctor  now  doesn’t  know  what  a  fice  is 
it  won’t  be  because  the  boys  have  not  tried  to  tell  him. 
One  of  the  answers  was  from  a  rather  “old  boy,”  and 
oh,  so  long !  I  think  it  would,  if  printed,  fill  nearly  one 
of  these  pages,  too  long,  and  not  quite  in  the  style 
that  would  suit  young  folks.  I  select  from  the  several 
answers  the  two  which  will  beet  meet  the  case,  and 
thank  the  others  who  have  kindly  helped.  I  give  first  a 
reply  by  M.  Hightower,  Texas,  who  writes :  “There  are 
a  good  many  fice  in  this  country.  A  fice  is  a  very  small 
common  cur  dog  I  think,  that  from  some  cause  has  de¬ 
generated  in  size.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a 
small  lap-dog,  but  differ¬ 
ently  made,  having  small, 
keen  limbs  and  body,  and 
erect  ears.  They  are  very 
noisy,  and  pretend  to  be 
very  brave.  Nothing  seems 
to  please  them  better  than 
to  be  at  a  meeting  of  sev¬ 
eral  largo  dogs.  If  there 
seems  to  be  any  disposi¬ 
tion  among  the  large  dogs 
to  fight,  the  fice  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  his  greatest 
glory.  He  erects  his  cars 
and  tail,  begins  to  growl 
most  savagely, flies  around 
among  the  big  dogs,  scratches  up  the  ground,  and 
uses  every  art  to  bring  on  a  fight.  He  has  not  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  take  the  responsibility  for  a  disturbance 
upon  himself,  but  if  there  happens  to  bo  any  particular 
dog  in  the  crowd  that  all  the  others  seem  to  be  angry 
with,  he  soon  finds  it  out,  and  will  probably  slip  up  be¬ 
hind  that  dog  and  slyly  pinch  him,  and  slip  back  among 


the  crowd,  and  this  he  will  repeat  several  times  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  bring  on  a  fight.  The  big  dogs  rarely  ever  bite  a 
fice.  He  is  so  small  that  they  seem  to  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  notice  him,  and  he  seems  to  know  this, 
and  being  aware  that  he  is  not  in  any  danger,  he  acts  as 
he  does.  The  Georgia  boy  meant  by  his  comparison  that 
the  one  to  whom  he  applied  it  was  pusillanimous.” — So 
much  for  Texas,  we  will  now  hear  what  Harry  Stribling, 
of  South  Carolina,  knows  about  the  fice :  Harry  writes : 
“Father  says  that  with  us  a  fice  is  a  mixture  of  any  of 
the  smaller  dogs.  The  one  thing  he  is  good  at  is  getting 
up  a  big  row  among  big  dogs  and  then  sneaking  out  just 
as  the  snaps  begin.  We  have  some  boys  with  us  that 
we  sometimes  call  “  ficety,”  they  are  those  enthusiastic, 
knowing  kind  of  boys.  Sometimes  they  grow  up  in  this 
nature,  then  we  call  them  fice-dogs.  Mr.  R.,  who  lives 
near  a  church,  has  one  of  these  smart  fices,  and  on  one 
church  week  it  so  happened  that  most  every  day  some 
preacher  drove  up  in  his  buggy  to  Mr.  R.’s  house  to  take 
a  meal,  and  this  fice  was  called  upon  to  catch  a  chicken. 
The  next  week  my  uncle,  who  was  not  a  preacher,  drove 
up  to  Mr.  R.'s,  and  no  sooner  had  my  uncle  stopped, 
than  the  fice  went  for  a  chicken,  but  he  was  too  ficety 
that  time,  as  my  uncle  did  not  stay  for  dinner.”— Harry 
gives  us  a  new  adjective,  “ficety,”  which  none  of  the 
others  use.  All  the  letters  agree  in  giving  the  fice  a 
mischief -making  character,  and  that  he  is  always  ready 
to  promote  a  fight,  and  to  back  out  as  soon  as  trouble 
begins.... It  seems  that  fice  is  after  all  only  a  local 
name  for  a  small  cur.  The  Doctor. 


How  I  Learned  to  Swim. 

[The  following  comes  from  one  of  the  friends  of  our 
boys,  but  reached  us  just  too  late  for  last  month.  We 
give  it  now,  and  those  who  live  where  the  swimming 
season  ends  early  in  September,  can  make  a  note  of  and 
remember  it  for  next  season.  The  p'an  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  few  know,  until  they  have  tried  it,  how  slight 
an  aid  will  keep  one  afloat.— Ed.] 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  learned  to  swim  by  means  of  a 
swimming  board,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  This 
is  the  safest  method  possible.  If  corks  are  used,  they 
may  slip  from  around  the  breast  down  beneath  the  body, 
throwing  the  head  below  the  surface,  and  putting  the 
wearer  in  danger  of  drowning.  Some  country  boys 
get  two  bladders  and  tie  them  together  with  a  short  cord, 
and  use  these  as  supports.  They  are  the  most  dangerous 
tilings  possible  for  a  boy  to  have.  The  board  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  one  may  learn  to  swim  in  a  very  short  time  by 
using  one.  It  should  be  about  4  feet  long,  over  a  foot 
wide,  and  two  inches  thick,  made  of  soft  white  pine  or 


SWIMMING  BOARD. 


cedar.  To  use  it,  a  boy  wades  out  into  the  water  up  to 
his  shoulders,  then  taking  hold  of  the  end  of  the  board, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving;  he  pushes  it  before  him — 
towards  the  bank  and  not  into  deep  water — springs  for¬ 
ward  with  his  feet  and  throws  himself  flat  upon  the  wa¬ 
ter.  This  movement  carries  him  along  a  few  feet.  He 
then  draws  up  both  legs  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the 
knees  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  then  strikes  out  with 
both  feet,  not  straight  backwards,  but  sideways,  just  as  a 
frog  does.  The  stroke  is  made  slowly  and  is  repeated 
again,  drawing  up  the  legs  slowly  and  steadily.  The 
board  keeps  the  head  above  water.  When  the  leg  stroke 
has  been  learned,  one  hand  is  taken  from  the  board  and 
tlie  stroke  learned,  or  the  chin  may  be  rested  on  the 
board  while  the  stroke  is  made  with  both  hands.  This  is 
a  very  good  plan,  as  it  compels  the  swimmer  to  keep  his 


hands  under  the  water,  which  he  should  always  do.  By- 
and-by  the  board  may  be  pushed  ahead,  and  the  young 
swimmer  may  swim  afler  it,  always  keeping  it  within 
reach.  When  a  number  of  boys  go  to  swim,  although 
they  may  be  good  swimmers,  they  should  always  have 
two  or  three  of  these  boards  with  them  for  use  in  case 
of  accident.  S. 


SWIMMING  WITH  THE  BOARD. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

BY  THE  DOCTOR. 

I  have  not  hacl  so  many  questions  lately  as  in  the 
earlier  months.  Boys  and  girls  do  not  care  so  much 
about  the  “  why  and  because  ”  of  things  in  the  hot  days 
of  July  and  August,  as  they  do  in  cooler  months,  and  I 
do  not  blame  them.  X  like  youngster’s  questions  better 
than  I  do  those  of  older  people,  as  they  go  directly  to  the 
point,  and  do  not  write  half  a  page  or  more  in  telling  why 
they  ask,  instead  of  asking  at  once.  I  am  always  glad 
to  get  your  questions,  as  then  I  know  what  you  are  read¬ 
ing  about  and  thinking  about,  but  I  cannot  always  agree 
to  answer  all  that  you  ask  ;  there  are  some  questions 
that  cannot  be  answered  properly,  unless  the  one  to 
whom  the  answer  is  given  knows  more  than  boys  and 
girls  are  expected  to  know.  Here  is  a  case  in  point. 

Sun  Dogs.— “  A  Farmer’s  Boy,”  Sterling,  Ill.,  wishes 
to  know  “  why  sun  dogs  appear  in  a  cold  morning,  and 
not  in  a  warm  one.” — If  I  were  to  answer,  because  there 
are  no  crystals  of  ice  or  snow  in  the  air  on  warm  morn¬ 
ings,  but  there  may  be  on  cold  ones,  it  would  be  quite 
correct,  but  not  very  satisfactory.  In  order  to  answer  in 
full,  so  that  “Farmer’s  Boy,”  and  all  the  other  boys,  as 
well  as  the  girls,  could  understand  it,  a  page  or  more 
would  be  required,  and  then  I  should  have  to  suppose 
that  you  knew  more  about  light  than  most  old  folks  do. 
So  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  I  must  ask  my  young 
friend  to  wait  until  he  gets  older,  for  a  full  account, 
which  he  will  find  in  the  works  about  light.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  do  not  know  what  “  Farmer’s  Boy”  means 
by  “  sun  dogs.”  It  is  another  name  for  mock  suns, 
which  are  bright  spots  seen  near  the  sun,  the  scientific 
name  of  which  is  parahelia ,  from  Greek  words  meaning 
near  and  sun.  I  can  now  only  say  that  they  are  formed 
by  haloes  crossing  one  another,  and  that  haloes  are  rings 
around  the  sun,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ice  crys¬ 
tals  upon  the  light. 

Autumn  Leaves.— Alice  B..  of  R.  I.,  wishes  to  know 
about  preserving  autumn  leaves.  Alice  is  right,  it  is 
best  to  begin  early,  as  some  of  the  most  beautifully 
tinted  leaves  are  to  be  found  before  the  general  color¬ 
ing  of  the  forests  takes  place.  Frost  has  little  to  do  with 
the  coloring,  and  leaves  that  have  been  frosted  do  not 
keep  nearly  so  well,  as  those  that  have  ripened  into 
beauty  without  it.  The  first  step  is  to  collect  the  leaves, 
and  perfect  form  is  as  important  as  beauty  of  color  ;  when 
you  collect  them,  although  colored  leaves  are  so  abund¬ 
ant,  you  will  find  it  more  difficult  than  you  supposed 
to  get  those  which  are  quite  perfect  in  shape.  The 
next  thing  is  to  dry  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Where  only  a  few  are  to  be  dried,  some  large  book  that 
is  of  no  value,  is  the  handiest.  Have  the  book  perfectly 
dry,  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  a  little  warmed,  by  placing 
it  near  the  stove.  Place  the  leaves  between  the  pages  of 
the  book,  not  too  many  together,  and  have  a  plenty  of 
the  pages  between  each  lot.  When  the  leaves  are  in, 
shut  the  book  and  place  a  weight  upon  it ;  other  books 
will  do.  The  next  day  at  latest — and  if  the  leaves  are 
put  to  press  in  the  morning,  better  do  it  the  same 
evening— change  them  to  another  book,  press  in  the 
same  manner,  and  lay  the  first  book — open— in  a  warm 
place  to  dry.  Make  this  change  every  day,  until  the 
leaves  are  thoroughly  dry,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
brittleness.  Keep  the  leaves  in  a  book  until  you  wish  to 
use  them.  The  collecting  season  will  last  until  hard 
frosts.  Try  and  get  a  great  variety  of  forms  as  well  as 
of  colors,  and  look  out  for  a  plenty  of  small  leaves,  to 
work  in  with  the  larger  ones;  little  twigs  with  small 
leaves  attached,  should  be  gathered  when  found.  When 
they  are  made  up  with  ornamental  work,  the  leaves  are 
usually  oiled,  to  brighten  the  color ;  last  fall  I  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  I  think  much  better  than  that,  and  which  I  will 
describe  another  time. 

Do  Cucumbers  Grow  in  the  Sea?— “G.  C.  G,” 
Yes  and  no.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  the  “  Sea-cucum¬ 
ber”  mentioned  somewhere,  and  thought  it  might  be 
some  kind  of  a  plant.  It  is  really  an  animal,  like  a  great 
fat  worm— only  it  is  not  a  worm  at  all.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  strange  sea  animals  that  we  shall  tell  you 
about  before  long,  and  you  must  wait  until  then  to  know 
more  about  the  sea  cucumber. 

“Johnny-Jumper.” — Sarah  M.,  wishes  to  know  why 
the  Pansy  is  called  “  Johnny  Jumper.”  Who  can  tell  the 
“  why  ”  of  most  of  the  common  names  of  plants  ?  I 
never  heard  that  name  given  to  Pansy,  except  in  those 
parts  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  original 
settlers  were  Dutch,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of 
Dutch  origin.  The  Pansy  has  more  curious  names  than 
any  of  our  garden  flowers  ;  even  Pansy,  its  most  common 
name,  is  from  the  French  word  for  “  thought.”  Some  of 
the  flowers  have  a  very  human  expression,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  look  as  if  they  were  thinking  of  something. 
I  have  a  list  of  some  of  the  names  given  to  the  plant  in 
England,  and  here  are  a  few  of  them,  “  Cuddle  me  to 
you,”  “Love  in  idle,”  “Three  faces  under  a  hood,” 
“Kiss  me  at  the  garden  gate,”  “Pink  of  my  John,” 
“  Jump  up  and  kiss  me.” — By  the  way,  here’s  a  discov¬ 


ery  1  Look  at  the  last  two  names,  the  end  of  one  and  the 
beginning  of  the  other.  “John”  and  “Jump  up.”  I 
never  thought  of  it  before,  but  it  looks  as  if  your  Johnny 
Jumper,  may  have  come  somehow  from  the  mixing  of 
two  of  these  old  English  names.  This  guess  is  the  best 
I  can  do  for  you,  Miss  Sarah. 


AiiBit  Sne’s  CHats. 

E.  G.  H.  writes — “We  have  had  a  problem  given  to 
us,  but  I  think  it  must  be  misstated.  Will  you  kindly 
assist  us  to  a  solution  if  there  is  one  ? — ‘A  man  had  three 
sons,  A,  B,  and  C.  He  gave  to  A.  10  eggs;  to  B.  30  eggs; 
and  to  C.  50  eggs.  They  were  to  sell  them  at  the  same 
prices,  and  each  was  to  bring  home  the  same  amount  of 
money,  (without  any  collusion.’)— Now,  Aunt  Sue,  is 
that  possible  ?” 

Yes:  they  sold  their  eggs  at  the  same  prices,  but  not 
in  the  same  proportions.  They  sold  their  eggs,  some  at 
7  for  1  cent,  and  some  at  3  cents  each ;  and  they  each 


brought  home  10  cents.  Thus : 

A.  sold— 7  eggs  at  7  for  a  cent . 1  c. 

3  eggs  at  3  cents  each . 9  c. 

10  10  c. 

B.  sold— 28  eggs  at  7  for  a  cent . 4  c. 

2  eggs  at  3  cents  each . 6  c. 

30  10  c. 

C.  sold — 49  eggs  at  7  for  a  cent . 7  c. 

1  egg  at  3  cents . 3  c. 

50  10  c. 


and  so  you  see  each  boy  sold  his  eggs  at  7  for  a  cent,  and 
at  3  cents  each,  (not  a  very  reasonable  performance,)  and 
each  brought  home  ten  cents. 

E.  S.  W.  says  :  “Will  you  tell  me  the  sense  of  ‘halcyon 
days  ’?  Lizzie  heard  the  grown  folks  talking  about  it, 
and  ‘didn’t  like  to  ask  them  what  it  meant.’  ” — Yes,  dear, 
I  am  always  ready  to  tell  all  I  know,  (it  takes  me  such  a 
little  while.)  “Halcyon  days ”  means  days  of  peace  and 
serenity;  and  the  expression  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  kingfisher  (or  halcyon),  possessed,  I  suppose,  of 
an  instinct  which  tells  her  “  when,”  builds  her  nest  and 
sits  on  her  eggs  during  a  calm  which  is  sure  to  last  four¬ 
teen  days.  Old  fables  said  that  the  bird  made  her  nest 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  had  the  power  to  charm 
the  waves  and  winds  to  rest.  So  that  with  some  fact  and 
much  fancy,  “halcyon  days”  has  at  length  grown  to 
mean  a  season  of  peace  and  happiness. 

Josie  S.  D.  says  she  has  “seen  some  sweet  little 
pressed  flowers  stuck  on  rice  paper,”  and  wants  to  know 
if  the  paper  is  really  made  of  rice,  and  if  I  can  tell  her 
how  to  make  it.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief— Josie— there  is  no  rice  about  it.  It  is  merely  the 
pith  of  a  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  Formosa— and  a  very 
pretty  tree  it  is  too  :  it  has  such  large  handsome  silver- 
gray  leaves,  that  gardeners  grow  it  in  greenhouses  in 
winter,  and  set  it  out  in  spring  to  ornament  the  garden. 
The  stems  of  this  tree  contain  the  finest  kind  of  pith, 
which,  when  cut  into  sheets,  and  flattened  out,  make  the 
delicate  paper  used  by  the  Chinese  for  their  ornamental 
painting,  and  some  of  it  is  brought  to  this  country  and 
sold  to  those  who  make  fancy  work.  One  of  the  chief 
uses  of  rice-paper  is  to  make  very  choice  artificial  flow¬ 
ers,  for  the  delicate  texture  of  the  pith  comes  nearer  to 
that  of  some  flowers  than  any  other  substance.  If  you 
will  send  me  your  address  I  will  send  you  some  rice-pa¬ 
per,  which  will  perhaps  be  better  than  telling  you  “how 
to  make  it.” 

Harry  —The  reason  “so  many  Chinese  names  begin 
with  ‘Ah’”  is  because  “Ah”  is  the  Chinese  title  cor¬ 
responding  with  our  “Mr.”  “Sing”  is  as  common  a 
name  with  the  Celestials  as  “John”  is  with  us. 


Aunt  Sue’s  I*uxxlle-15ox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  10,  2,  9.  1,  11,  12,  13,  is  a  biped. 

My  2.  6,  13,  is  its  mother. 

My  14, 11,  9,  13.  is  part  of  the  body. 

My  8,  12,  6,  4,  is  an  animal. 

My  5,  3,  7,  14,  is  liked  by  boys. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  writer.  L.  C. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  28  letters. 

My  1,  12,  23,  15,  3,  is  prodigality. 

My  2,  7,  11,  14,  is  a  useful  stone. 

My  5,  9,  18,  17,  25,  25.  26,  2S,  15,  is  “  very  good.” 

My  16,  8,  4,  13.  7,  19,  is  a  painful  emotion. 

My  20,  24,  22,  18,  25.  5,  is  often  seen  in  winter. 

My  24,  8,  13.  28,  and  21.  10.  27.  6.  23,  cooked  tq- 
gether,  form  a  popular  dish  of  Indian  origin. 

My  whole  is  a  biblical  statement  of  an  agricultural 
maxim.  Gay. 

CONCEALED  BOOKS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  John  and  Agnes  are  taking  singing  lessons.  2.  Those 
are  Mary’s  books  add  pictures.  3.  Would  you  rather  rest 
here  or  go  further?  4.  This  is  a  most  delightful  spot. 
5.  Robert,  did  you  jam  Esther’s  bat  ?  6.  Tom  says  it  is 
a  fact,  so  you  need  not  deny  it.  7.  Now,  Lulu,  keep 
quiet,  and  do  not  fidget.  8.  If  you  will  use  the  mat,  the 
women  will  be  grateful.  9.  I  heard  a  negro  man  singing 
“  Home,  sweet  home.”  J.  E.  G. 


CHARADES. 

1.  My  first  is  a  boy’s  nickname, 

My  second  is  the  same, 

My  whole,  not  unknown  to  fame, 

A  full  one  doth  remain.  M.  R. 

2.  My  first,  with  some,  lias  magic  power 
To  wile  away  a  tedious  hour: 

My  second  aid  the  steam-drawn  car. 

Bear  friends  to  friends,  or  foes  to  war ; 

And  for  my  whole,  old  favorites  still 
Discarded  are,  at  fashion’s  will.  E.  L.  K. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Curb  Bess,  Sir. 

2.  O  I  Strides  on  mud. 

3.  I  hide  bugs  in  salt. 

4.  Set  for  tea. 

5.  Ever  most  dear. 


6.  Screen  ettrer. 

7.  Tell  Ben,  O  I  Ira. 

8.  Brave  iron  trees. 

9.  My  rich  lath. 

10.  Nestle  in  mat. 


PLANTINGS. 

(As  these  may  not  be  familiar  toall  puzzlers,  I  will  give 
a  hint  or  two  on  the  subject.  Plant  a  vehicle  and  a 
people,  and  what  will  come  up  ?  Ans.  Carnation. — Plant 
some  confectionary  an‘d  an  Indian’s  scalp,  and  what  will 
grow.  Ans.  Candytuft.) 

1.  Plant  a  carriage  and  your  grandmother,  and  what 
will  come  up  ?  2.  A  planet,  and  something  used  in  cook¬ 
ing.  3.  A  bush  and  a  wine.  4.  An  animal  and  a  misstep. 
5.  A  body  of  water  and  a  girl’s  name.  6.  Some  porcelain 
and  a  millionaire.  7.  Dawn  and  what  warriors  love.  8. 
Part  of  the  foot,  part  of  the  body,  and  an  exclamation. 

Pussy  Willow. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1.  Transpose  an  animal  into  what  a  goose  is,  now  be¬ 
head  and  leave  a  bird,  A.  M.  Nagel. 

2.  Transpose  a  ruler  into  what  he  told  his  army  to 

do.  Belle. 

puzzle. 

Take  an  active  little  insect, 

A  circle,  and  a  measure, 

And  add  a  wholesome  beverage 
We  often  sip  at  leisure, 

And  right  before  you  there  will  be 
A  safeguard  used  on  land  and  sea.  A.  Savinne. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  found  in  ankle,  not  in  foot, 

My  next  is  found  in  shoe  but  not  in  boot, 

My  third  is  in  the  mind  but  not  the  heart, 

My  fourth  is  in  the  coach  but  not  the  cart. 

My  fifth  is  found  in  sugar,  not  in  tea, 

Without  my  whole  this  riddle  could  not  be. 

Little  One. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  name  an  initial  and  final. 

1.  A  boy’s  name.  2.  A  machine.  3.  A  long  stick.  4. 
Suspend.  5.  A  man’s  name.  Yankee  Doodle, 

pi. 


Eppole  tunco  pu  het  saflut  fo  sohet  how  peek  hemi 
ingitwa. 

- -  »  - - - 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER. 


Chabade.— Patchouly  (Pat-chew-Lee). 


Square  Words. 
l.-F  ACT 
ABLE 
CLAN 
TEND 

2— D  U  K  E 
U  U  I  M 
K  I  N  E 
EMEU 


Cross  Acrostic. 
CAT 
ILL 

g  L  I 

SIMPERING 
ALLEGHANY 
SOUTHEAS  T 
NAT 
INN 
AYE 


Cross  Word.— Parepa  Rosa. 


Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  North  Carolina.  2.  All  are  not 
thieves  that  dogs  bark  at.  3.  A  little  body  doth  often  harbor 
a  great  soul. 


Puzzle.— COLD, 


WTld-elowkr  Anagrams.— 1.  Trailing  arbutus.  2.  Solo¬ 
mon's  seal.  3.  Cardinal  flower.  4.  Meadow  beauty.  5. 
Dandelion.  6.  Loose  strife.  7.  Arethusa.  8.  Golden  rod. 

Anagrams  of  the  Names  of  three  Celebrated 
Philosophical  Writers.— Bacon.  Locke,  Boyle. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Jennie  WTren,  G.  H. 
W’Son,  J.  C.  L — h,  Mrs.  M.,  Eddie,  M.  C.  D.,  and  Mary  Gold. 


- — - —  —  - - 

Having  A  Good  Time. 


If  there  is  any  season  of  the  year  when  boys  and  girls 
can  have  a  good  time — if  they  only  know  how — it  is  in 
these  days  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  country 
youngsters  have  generally  no  school,  and  so  no  lessons 
to  prepare,  and  a  good  part  of  the  work  that  is  expected 
of  them,  is  about  as  much  fun  as  work.  Then  the  city 
youngsters,  also  without  school,  take  this  time  to  visit 
their  country  cousins,  and  city  hoys  and  city  girls,  meet 
country  boys  and  country  girls,  and  the  two  have  a  better 
time  than  either  would  have  by  themselves.  The  young¬ 
sters  from  the  city  have  many  things  to  tell  about  that 
those  living  in  the  country  never  knew  or  heard  of  before. 
We  can  not  always  have  pleasant  days  in  the  country, 
and  the  stormy  ones,  while  they  prevent  out-door  fun, 
need  not  by  any  means  be  unpleasant.  One  good  thing 
about  country  houses  is,  they  generally  have  a  garret — 
indeed,  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  country  house  which  hasn't 
that  children’s  paradise,  a  garret.  When  the  vacation  is 
all  done,  and  in  both  city  and  country  you  think  over  the 
good  times  you  had  last  summer,  you  very  likely  will 
not  remember  anything  with  more  pleasure  than  the 
rainy  days  in  the  garret.  If  you  shut  your  eyes  and  try 
hard,  you  can  hear  the  rain  as  it  made  such  music  on  the 
shingles,  a  sort  of  quiet  accompaniment  to  the  voice  of 
city  Sue  or  Ben,  as  they  told  of  city  wonders,  or  country 
Jane  or  Charlie,  as  they  told  of  how  they  got  lost  in  the 
great  snow  storm  of  last  winter,  in  coming  home  from 
school.  Ah  yes,  those  rainy  days  in  the  garret,  or  in  the 
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hay-mow,  where  there  was  the  same  rain  music  on  the 
roof,  you  will  think  of  those,  and  say  to  yourselves, 
“  Then  we  were  really  having  a  good  time.” — There  is  no 
end  of  ways  in  which  hoys  and  girls  can  have  a  good  time, 
if  they  only  know  how.  Having  a  good 
time  doesn’t  very  much  depend  upon 
what  else  one  has.  If  one’s  parents 
are  rich,  and  can  afford  pony  carriages 
for  the  girls,  and  fancy  boats  for  the 
boys,  those  boys  and  girls  do  not  have 
any  better  time  than  those  who  can 
not  have  these  things  ;  they  have  their 
good  time  in  another  way — that  is  all. 

In  the  pictures  on  this  page,  the  artist 
has  given  his  ideas  of  a  good  time 
among  youngsters,  and  the  lower  pic¬ 
ture  illustrates  what  we  were  just  say¬ 
ing.  The  boys  and  girls  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  drive  in  the  basket  wagon,  are 
having  a  real  good  time,  but  not  a  bit 
better  than  the  boys  who  are  having 
their  good  time  in  fishing  ;  indeed,  the 
boy  who  has  seated  himself  on  the 
railing  of  the  bridge,  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  sport,  is  far  from  envying 
those  who  roll  along  in  the  carriage. 

He  no  doubt  says  to  himself,  “  Driv¬ 
ing  out  in  that  way  is  all  well  enough 
when  you  can't  do  anything  else,  but 
for  a  real  good  time,  let  me  go  a  fish¬ 
ing.” — Then  the  other  picture  shows 
a  good  time  of  another  sort.  It  rains, 
and  where  else  should  the  children 
go  but  to  the  garret  ?  Where  else  are 
there  such  hidden  treasures,  and  such 
dark  and  mysterious  poke-holes,  with 
all  the  old  bonnets  of  past  fashions, 
and  all  the  long-forgotten  toys?  But 
though  the  roof  upon  which  the  rain 
drops  patter  so  pleasantly,  is  perfect¬ 
ly  tight,  and  the  garret  dry,  to  have 
a  real  good  time,  the  youngsters  must 
have  an  umbrella,  and  play  that  they 
would  get  wet  without  it ;  the  horse — 
no  matter  if  he  does  get  wet,  but  the 
doll,  she  must  he  kept  carefully  under 
the  umbrella.  So  the  rain  rattles  on 
the  roof,  and  the  dear  little  ones  keep  under  the  umbrella 
as  carefully  as  if  there  were  no  roof— and  many  times 
more  pleasantly.  When  these  children  get  to  be  men 
and  women,  they  may  read  in  books  about  “  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  imagination,”  and  then  will  think— “Ah,  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  ever  had  in  imagination,  was  under 
an  umbrella  in  a  garret,  playing  that  it  rained  hard,  when 
the  rain  was  all  out-side.” — We  have  said  that 


They  wanted  me  to  bring  my  dog  to  help  in  the  hunt  for 
a  child  who  had  lost  his  way  the  night  before.  The 
friends  of  the  child  had  been  looking  for  him  all  night 
and  all  day,  and  had  not  found  him.  I  started  with  Ponto 
in  search  of  him,  first  finding  the 
child’s  track,  which  I  showed  to  Ponto. 
The  dog  did  not  at  once  understand 
what  I  wanted  of  him,  but  I  got  one  of 
the  boy’s  stockings,  and  let  Ponto 
smell  of  it,  and  I  then  showed  him  the 
track ;  this  time  he  understood  what  I 
wanted.  He  started  off  on  the  run,  but 
I  called  him  back,  and  got  some  bread 
and  meat,  and  I  also  filled  my  canteen 
with  water,  and  tied  this  with  the 
bread  and  meat  to  the  neck  of  the  dog, 
and  started  him  off  once  more.  We 
followed  as  long  as  we  could  hear 
Ponto  bark,  and  when  we  had  no  longer 
this  to  guide  us,  we  camped  for  the 
night,  and  a  clear  and  moon-light  night 
it  was.  We  stayed  in  our  camp  until 
day-light,  when  we  began  to  listen  and 
look  around,  and  try  if  we  could  see 
or  hear  anything  of  the  dog  or  child. 
After  waiting,  and  hearing  or  seeing 
nothing,  we  started  off  in  different,  di¬ 
rections.  It  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  before  our  most  careful  searching 
and  listening  were  rewarded.  At  last, 
as  I  gained  an  elevated  ridge,  I  heard 
the  dog  bark,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  started  off  quickly  enough  towards 
the  sound.  As  I  came  nearer  I  whistled. 
Then  Ponto  came  running  toward  me, 
and  back  he  would  bounce  again  to 
where  he  was  barking  at  first.  On 
coming  up,  there  was  the  boy  lying 
under  a  bush,  and  fast  asleep  1  The 
poor  little  fellow  was  frightened  when 
we  awoke  him,  but  he  soon  got  over  it, 
and  asked  for  his  mamma,  and  was  told 
that  we  would  take  him  to  her.  Then 
we  asked  him  how  he  came  to  get  lost. 
He  said  that  he  started  out  to  find, his 
papa,  and  that  he  kept  on  traveling  un¬ 
til  after  dark,  when  he  got  so  tired  that 
he  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  He  stayed  in  that  place 
until  morning,  and  then  he  got  up  and  tried  to  get  home, 
but  not  being  able  to  go  any  farther,  he  lay  down  where  we 
found  him.  He  said  that  when  the  dog  came,  he  was  at 
first  afraid  of  him,  but  he  saw  the  things  on  him,  called 
the  dog  to  him,  and  took  them  off.  The  dog  would  not 
leave  the  boy  until  we  came,  but  ran  around  and  around 
the  lost  bov  and  barked.  The  little  fellow  was 


time,  is  to  try  and  make  the  time  pleasant  for  your  com¬ 
panions.  No  matter  whether  it  is  boys  with  boys,  girls 
with  girls,  or  both  together,  let  each  one  try  his  or  her 
very  best,  that  each  and  all  of  the  others  shall  have  a 


good  time,  and  those  who  do  this  will  learn  the  secret  of 
having  the  very  best  possible  good  time  themselves. 


Ponto,  (lie  Trapper’s  Irtog’. 

The  following  dog-story  comes  from  R.  J.  Hamill,  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  heard  it  related  when  traveling  in  the  far  west. 
The  iln"  lvas  with  the  tranner  when  he  told  the  storv. 


HAVING  A  GOOD  TIME  OUT  OF  DOORS. 


girls  can  have  a  good  time  if  they  “  only  knew  how,” — 
and  perhaps  you  are  waiting  for  us  to  tell  you  “how.” 
It  is  a  groat  and  important  “  secret,”  but  we  will  tell 
you  that  the  only  real,  original,  No.  1  way  to  have  a  good 


“  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  that  dog  these  six  years,  and  I 
never  saw  a  dog  that  knew  more.  Four  years  ago  I 
was  trapping  in  Nebraska.  One  evening  when  I  came 
home,  I  found  several  of  the  settlers  waiting  for  me, 


miles  from  home.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  good  old 
Ponto,  we  very  likely  would  not  have  found  the  boy 
alive.  Some  dogs,  gentlemen,  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  some  men,  and  Ponto  is  one  of  them." 
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'fi'Bie  ISest  Clotlics  Wringer. 

Be  very  particular  about  getting  the  “  Uuiversal 
Wringer”  with  cog-wheels.  This  is  the  only  one 
we  recommend,  and  our  endorsement  of  this  is 
without  mental  reservation  or  modification.—  Uni- 
versalist. 

H  B>cclcer  &,  Co’s  Premium  American 
BJa  Billiard  Tables  have  taken  the  tirst  premium  medal  at 
the  American  Institute. N.  V..  for  six  successive  years.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Warerooms,  cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  E •  \ . 


“  Keep  your  head  cool  and  feet  dry.” 
It  has  always  been  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  this  out,  to  set  in  the  house  and 
stick  your  head  out  of  the  window. 
Now  put  on  a  pair  of  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  or  Shoes  and  walk  out. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Cliureh  Street,  r 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York.  City.  ) 

Tliis  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We  expect ’every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  tine 
qualifies  that  seldom  reacli  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
tlie  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’ importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  have  the  money  needlessly  spent 
every  year  would  give  substantial  comfort 
to  almost  every  person.  To  have  the 
money  saved  by  buying  SILVER  TIP¬ 
PED  boots  and  shoes  would  buy  each 
parent  every  year  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


Pratt’s  Astral  Oil. 


Absolutely  SAFE  ! 

Perfectly  OUorlcss! 

ALWAYS  UNIFORM.  ILLUMINATING  QUALITIES 

SUPERIOR  TO  GAS. 

Burns  in  any  lamp  without  danger  of  exploding  or  taking 
fire.  Manufactured  expressly  to  displace  the  use 
of  highly  volatile  and  dangerous  oils. 

ITS  SAFETY  under  EVERY  possible 
TEST,  ■  and  Its  perfect  burning 
qualities,  are  proved  by  its 
continued  use  in  over 

500,000  Families! 

While  no  accident,  directly  or  indirectly,  lias  ever  occur¬ 
red  from  burning,  storing,  or  handling  it. 

CHAS.  PRATT  &  CO., 

128  Pearl  Street,  Kcw  York. 


Farm  Implements. 

Prices  Reduced. 

NISHWITZ  BARROW,  £25, 

Most  important  for  thorough 
cultivation. 

Cast  Iron  Field  Boilers. 

Best  sizes  $50  to  $65. 

Best  Family  Cider  Mill,  $20.  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter, 
best  and  cheapest—  sold  on  trial.  Agents  wanted.  Potato 
Digger,  $12.  Cider  Mill  Screws,  Presses.  &c.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular.  THE  N.  Y.  PLOW  CO., 

55  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  &  Factory :  50C  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
210  South  3rd  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 

83  West  Van  Buren  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Any  Shade  from  Pux-e  White  to  Jet  Black. 

Our  RUBBER  1’AINT  lias  been  used  on  many  thousand 
buildings,  and  lias  always  been  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  liave  numerous  testimonials  like  the  following,  viz. : 
M.  F.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

“  We  believe  it  to  be  the  BEST  PAINT  manufactured." 

W.  W.  LELAND,  “  Eutaw  House,”  Baltimore. 
"Having  used  your  Paint  on  the  Grand  Hotel,  Saratoga, 
and  this  Eutaw  House,  I  recommeud  its  use  to  all.” 

Be  sure  tlisit  our  TRADE  MARK,  (a  fac-simile  of 
which  is  given  above,)  is  on  every  package. 
Prepared  ready  for  use,  and  sold  by  tlie  gallon  only. 

Send  for  Sample  Card  and  Price  List. 


STENCIL  bibs; 


For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  all  sizes.  Also 
complete  outfits  for 
Clothing  Stencils  and  Key  Checks,  witli  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M.  SPENCER,  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


And  Rot 
"Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society. 

17  th  GRAND  STATE  EXHIBITION, 

at  Waveriey  Station,  Pa.  C.  R.  R..  between  Newark  and 
Elizabeth.  To  Commence  Monday,  Sept.  20tli,  and  continue 
five  days.  For  Premium  list  address 

P.  T.  QUINN,  Cor.  Sect.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener 

will  be  sent  free  3  months  to 
all  who  will  send  us  a  3  cent 
stamp  to  prepay  postage,  las 
law  now  requires  prepayment 
of  postage).  We  do  not  ask 
any  one  to  snbscribe  for  our 
paper  until  they  know  what 
they  are  to  get.  It  speaks  for 
itself.  Price  onlv  $1  per  year. 
Purdy’s  Small  Fruit  In¬ 
structor  is  a  work  of  64  pp. 
that  tells  in  simple  language  just 
liow  to  grow  fruits  in  abund¬ 
ance  for  home  use  or  market.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WA.  COVERT  &  CO.,  Produce 

•  Commission  Merchants,  No.  112  Warren  St., 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns."  f^~Send 
for  our  weekly  Price-current  and  Marking  Plate. 


BURR  STONE  MILLS. 

Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
)  water  or  steam  power, 
,  any  vegetable  or  mineral. 
,  Send  stamp  lor  cuts  and 
Wm  prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


STEVENS’  PATENT  BREECH-LOADING 


Sporting  Rifles  and  Shot  Guns.  Pocket  Rifles  and 
Pocket  Pistols.  Also  tlie  noted  Hunter's  Pet  Rifle.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 


lil  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hay- 
hands 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Piatt  St., 
N,  V.  City. 


Self  -  ProDsl- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  tlie  use  of 
State  your  size 
for  i  1 1  u  s  t  r  a  t  e  d 
terent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper , 


BULBS 


PLANTS 


FOR 


FOR 


Present  Planting !  Parlor  Culture ! 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  and  Flower 
Pools,  and  Plants  for  Douse  Culture,  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS, 

S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons, 
Ivisserta  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.Y. 


H.  W.  JOHNS’  PATENT 

ASBESTOS  MATERIALS. 

Roofing,  Sheathing,  Boiler  Coverings,  Steam  Pack¬ 
ing,  Paints,  &c.  Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price-list,  &e. 

H.  AV.  JOHNS,  8  7  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Also  for  sale  by  Downie,  Trainer  &.Co.,  Boston ;  Kirkwood 
&  Dunklee,  Chicago. 


PRACTICAL 

TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  H.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  N.  J. ;  Natural  History  Editor 
of  Turf,  Eield,  aiul  Farm,  N.  Y. ;  Proprietor  of 
Troutdale  Ponds,  near  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS: 

Introduction. 

Chapter  I.— History  of  Fish  Culture. 

Chapter  II.— Choosing  a  Location. 

Chapter  III.— Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
Chapter  IV. — Hatching- Houses  and  Apparatus. 
Chapter  V.— Spawning  Races. 

Chapter  VI. — Artificiallniprfcgnation. 

Chapter  VII. — Incubation. 

Chapter  VIII.— Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

Chapter  IX.— First  Year. 

Chapter  X. — Second  and  Third  Years. 

Chapter  XI. — ' Tran  spoliation . 

Chapter  XII. — Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  tlie  rocky  hill-sides  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years'  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  an4  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  book  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  he  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give,  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  but  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  suh.lectof  gardening.— Boston  Gazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.”—  Christian  Register. 

A  fresh,  lively  work. — N.  Y.  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
value.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  what  tlie  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  heartily  commend  it.— Providence  Even - 
ing  Press. 

A  chatty,  sensible,  profitable  hook.—  Cleveland  Herald. 

The  book  gives  mucli  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  the  pleasantest  manner  imaginable.— Detroit  Daily  Union. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  $1.50 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DUTCH  BULBOUS  BOOTS 


AND 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  luauy  engravings  and  a  splendidly  colored 
lithograph,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicanttinclosing  Ten  Cents  ;  regular 
customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  <&.  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

31  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5713. 


Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of  BULBS, 
PI, ANTS  and  SMALL  FRUITS,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
It  contains  a  complete  list  and  represents  a  large,  well- 
grown  and  selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will  he 
found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy  and  other  seeds  for  fall  planting,  including  new  stock 
of  Smilax  and  Apple  Geranium  seed. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of 
above  is  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  1*1.  THORBUKN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


LOUIS  LEROY,  Nurseryman, 

ANGERS  (France). 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
noses.  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Gardenias, 
Magnolias. 

Specialty  for  Nurserv  Stocks,  Pear  Seedlings,  Quinces, 
Plum  Seedlings,  Mahaleb  Cherries,  Paradise,  Doucin,  and 
other  stocks. 

General  Agent  lor  the  sale  of  above  stocks: 

J.  DE  SAINT  ANGE,  P.  O.  Box  307,  Rochester. 

Financial  Agents: 

PABST  ESCH,  11  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Catalogues  sent  on  demand. 


00  I  Rose-Buds  in  Winter, 

Then  °:et  the  plants  now,  so  ns  to  have 
\l  ft  1 1  them  in  good  shape  for  blooming  at  Chi  ist- 

■  II II  mas*  ^Ve  sentl  mail 

Eight  Pot-grown  Roses  for 
One  Hollar, 

our  selection,  all  good  winter-bloomers, 
or  Five  large  plants  for  $1.00  by  Express. 
Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  nil  kinds  of  Winter-blooming 

fdants,  as  they  travel  without  injury  in  open  boxes.  Cata- 
oguesfree.  W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 

Cliestertown,  Rent  Co.,  Maryland. 


TO  FBJflECfliASERS 

OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

FOR 

FALL  SOWING! 

Our  circular  of  instructions,  with  hist  of  best  varieties 


lor  above  purpose,  now  ready, and  mailed  free  on  application. 


SEEDSMEN  &  GROWERS, 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


SURPLUS  STOCK. 

100,000  APPLE.  Fine,  first-class  3  yr.  trees. 

100,000  PEACH.  Fine  first-class;  1  yr. from  bud. 

10,000  do.  VAN  BUREN’S  GOLDEN 
DWARF. 

10,000  PLUM  ON  PEACH.  Fine,2  yr.  trees. 

10,000  APRICOT.  1  and  2  year  fine  trees. 

100.000  A  SPARAGUS.  Colossal  and  Giant.2yr.  plants. 
50,000  HYRR1D  PERPETUAL  and  MOSS 
ROSES.  “All  on  own  Roots." 

50,000  BOURBON,  CHINA,  NOISETTE,  TEA, 
and  CLIMBING  BOSES. 

10,000  IRISH  JUNIPER.  3 '4  to  4  ft.  Extra  heavy. 
100,000  SIBERIAN  and  other  fine  ARROR-VIT.E . 
All  sizes. 

100,000  HA  BUY  SHRUBBERY'.  Several  sizes. 

Suitable  for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting. 

We  offer  the  above,  together  with  a  full  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  very  low  rates.  Correspon¬ 
dence  solicited.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Wholesale  Nurserymen,  AVest  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Dutch  Bulbs— Plants  for  Winter 
culture  in  the  Window,  Fernery,  or  Plant  Case,  e!c../ree 
on  receipt  of  one  Postage  Stamp.  With  every  copy  we 
will  send  gratis, printed  directions  lor  success/ ally  preserving 

Autumn  Leaves  in  their  Rich  Tints, 

by  a  simple,  inexpensive  method,  which  any  one  can  practice. 
Address  LONG  IliiOS.,  Buffalo,  JV.  Y. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER  for 

August  and 
September 
W.  F.  MASSEY 


We  offer  seeds  of  Calceolaria,  Cineraria, 
Apple  Geranium,  Primula,  Cyclamen. 
Pansy,  Hollyhock,  Smilax,  &e.,  in  lots  of 
$1.00  or  more  at  a  discount  of  pi  from  our 
Catalogue  prices  until  Oct.  1st.  These 
seeds  are  of  our  own  growth,  or  imported 
from  the  choicest  strains  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

it  CO.,  Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


FALL  OF  1875. 

Large  and  Splendid  Stock  of  Dwarf  Pears,  2  and  3  years 
old,  not  injured  by  the  late  winter— Standard  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  etc.  A  large  and  complete  assortment  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  Country.  Great  inducements  offered.  By 
the  late  firm  of 

NICHOLAS,  NEWSON  &  TOOKER, 

Geneva,  N.  Y'. 

CUMBERLAND  NURSERIES. 

Small  fruits,  Dutch  bulbs,  and  winter-blooming  house- 
flowers  by  mail;  also  a  large  and  fine  assortment  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees.  Catalogues  free.  Address 

HENRY'  S.  RUPP,  Shiremanstown,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 


TREES!  TREES!! 

The  Largest  anil  most  Complete  Stock  of 
Fruit  anil  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S. 

Descriptive  anil  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues 
sent  as  follows  :  No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  2— orna¬ 
mental  frees,  new  ed.  wim  colored  plain.  25c.  No.  3— 
Greenhouse  Plants,  10c.  No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Mount  Hope  Nurseries ,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


feuit  and  nTPPPQ  f 

ORNAMENTAL  IUJuJuO  1 

LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 


STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY'. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 
E.  MOODY'  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Niagaea  Nukseries,  Established  1839. 


TKEES.  TREES. 

A  large  and  fine  Stock  of  APPLES,  PEARS  and 
CHERRIES  at  reasonable  rates.  Address 

RICHARDSON  &  KELSEY, 

Aug.  1st,  1875.  Geneva,  N„  Y. 


/S  tlOO  Baldwin  Apple  Trees, 

JLvF W  from  2  to  4  years  old,  of  prime  quality, 
300,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  to  2  years  old. 

35,01)0  Concord  Vines,  1  to  2  years  old. 

30.000  La  Versailles  White  Crape  ami  Cherry  Currants. 
Also  a  fine  lot  of  Silver-leaf  and  Carolina  Poplars,  8  to  12 
feet  high.  Sugar  and  Silver-leaf  Maples,  3  to  9  feet  high,  and  a 
General  Assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock  of  finest  quality. 
Address  STEPHEN  IIOYT  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 


PEACH  TREES. 


Largest  and  best  stock  ever  offered,  including  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  new  peaches,  such  as  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early 
F.ivers,  Amsden  June,  Brigg’s  Early  May,  Thurber,  Early 
Alexander,  Tucliahoe.Nanticoke,  Bilgen’sLate  October,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  old  popular  sorts.  An  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  in  a  first-class  nursery. 
Catalogues,  with  descriptions,  testimonials,  and  rotation  in 
ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis.  Prices 
Reduced.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Great  Northern  and  Southern  Murscrics. 

WILMINGTON,  Delaware. 


22  MILLION  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Evergreens,  Larch,  Shrub  and  Apple.  One  of  largest,  best, 
and  cheapest  stocks  of  nursery  grown  seedlings  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List. 

H.  M.  THOMPSON,  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 


ALEXANDER  PEACH. 

EARLIEST  AND  BEST  OF  ALL. 

A  fine  Chromo  with  history  and  description  sent  for  2 
three-cent  stamps. 

Buds  by  mail,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  $2  per  hundred :  $15  per  M. 
Address  J.  CAPPS  &  SON,  Mt.  Pulaski,  ills. 


ROSES  FOR  FLORISTS. 

The  largest  stock  in  America ,  and  lowest  prices.  Strong 
1  year  plants  from  open  ground. 

Hyhrid  Perpetual*,  Musses, 
Climbers,  Teas,  BmtrP>ons, 
Chinas,  IVoisettes,  Etc. 

All  on  own  roots.  Price-lists  free.  Address 

THE  DI Y  GEE  ft  CONARD  CO., 

Hose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WINTER  -  BLOOMING  AIVI)  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  PARLOR  PLANTS. 

Oitr  Amateur’s  Collections  of  these  plants  are  specially 
selected  for  house-culture,  and  contain  only  the  best  New 
and  choicest  Old  varieties.  Each  Collection  embraces 
Roses,  Begonias,  Dracenas,  Carnations,  Cala- 
dinnis,  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  etc.  No.  i  contains  10  choice 
plants,  as  above,  price  $2.00.  No.  2 contains  22  choice  plants 
as  above,  price  $4.00.  No.  3  contains  30  choice  plants  as 
above,  price  $5.0).  Sent  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of 
price.  Parlies  ordering  by  Express,  will  receive  larger 
plants  to  compensate  for  Exprcssage.  Address 
THE  GKEENBRQOK  AND  PATERSON  CITY*  NURSE- 
IUES.  Box  S3?,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


HEIKES  NURSERIES. 

We  offer  the  largestStock  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Apples  in  the  United  States.  Our  stock  of  other  articles  is 
full  and  complete.  We  solicit  correspondence. 

THE  HEIKES  NURSERY  CO.. 

Da yton,  Ohio. 


"B  i  a  Postal  Card,  with  your  name  and 
AV)  ft  address,  and  get  Catalogue  of 

PCiAUi  BRYANT’S  NURSERIES. 

Complete  assortment  of  Fruit,  FOREST  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  SMALL  FRUITS,  Osage,  &c. 
SE.YD  NOW.  Address 

A.  BRYANT,  Jr.,  Princeton.  III. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  Sale  by  K.  P.  ROE.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
at  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson ,  Orange  Co.,  JV.  Y. 


Brandywine  Raspberry,  Wilson  Early  Blackberry, 
C  C.  Asparagus.  Concord  Crape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees, 
&c.  Catalogue  free— SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J , 


SEPTEMBER  IS  HERE. 

PLANT  5  We  offer  a11  thc  new  and  old 

~ ,  ,  .  I  sorts,  and  guarantee  them  pure. 

OtrJEWuGrilOS  I  |>rice3  l O w  for  the  quality  of 
NOW.  I  stock.  Catalogues  free. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO.,  Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  1*1. AUTS.  —  Cham- 

pion.  Bovden  No.  .  0,  Matilda,  &e.  Raspberries— High¬ 
land Hardy,  Mammoth  Cluster,  &c.  Currants,  Vines,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c.  Crape  Boxes— all  sizes.  _ 

II.  H.  HAINES,  Maldon-on-tho-Hudson,  N. 

OTAR  OF  THF.  WEST,  the  best 

UV  Strawberry.  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARKY,  Cinnaminson.  N.  J. 


PEAR-TREES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— Largest 
stock  in  the  West ;  extra  quality :  packed  to  go  safely 
any  distance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  low  by  hun¬ 
dred  or  thousand.  A  full  assortment  of  other  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  etc.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

R.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


K  AAA  PEACH  TREES,  including  Amsden,  Early 
Beatrice,  Alexander,  and  all  the  best  market 
varieties.  Also  a  large  Stock  of  Concord  Grape  Vines,  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  and  General  Nursery  Products.  Warranted 
first-class  at  Low  rates.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


&MSDE.VS  .IIJAE  PEo.CH — Earliest 
-tm.  and  Best  very  Early  Peach  in  the  world.  For  Buds, 
Trees  and  History,  address 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Carthage,  Missouri. 


Apple,  Pear,.  1*1  um.  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb 

xR.  Cherry  Seedlings  for  sale.  Also  Quince  Stocks,  2  year 
layers  (strong).  Apple  and  Cherry  Trees,  leading  sorts,  3  yrs. 
from  hud.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Dansvillc,  N.T. 


Peach  Buds  anil  Trees.— Early  Alexander,  Amsden’s 
June.  Beatrice  and  21  oilier  new,  choice  Peaches.— Also, 
the  new  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  &c.  Priced  catalogues, 
gratis.  B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

FALL  OF  1875. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  IN 
STANDARD  PEARS. 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  ol  the  late  firm  of 
“Nicholas.  Newson  &  Tooker,”  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
extra  inducements  in  Standard  Pears.  500,000  2  and  3  years 
old  The  finest  stock  in  the  Country.  Ad  new  and  leading 
varieties.  Personal  inspection  and  correspondence  solicited 
by  the.  late  firm  of 

NICHOLAS.  NEWSON  &  TOOKER, 

Geneva,  IV.  Y. 


CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS, 
PALMS*  8l c.,  Slc. 

ALEXIS  DALLTERE,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  announce,  that  his  General  C’atn- 
logue  for  1875  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application  to  his  Agents  in  England. 

Messrs.  Un.  SI  LB  ERR  AD  &  SON, 

!t  Harp  Lane,  Gt,  Tower  Street,  London, 


oftliv  YV«-st  Strawberry 

™  Plants  now  rendv  to  transplant. 

TnriM  S  POT. I  TVS  Moorestown.  N .  J. 


E£ITiIV. 

ho  most  Magnificent  Strawberry  over  produced, 
ombinos  Size.  I’.eautv.  Soliditv. Prodm-tivenes*.  and  (ox- 
site)  Flavor  in  creator  porfootion  than  any  other  berry 
r  given  to  the  public.  -1  plants  for  $1:  19  plants,  $-.50. 
>cl  lor  ope  yearf  1YM,  SQMFUS,  firidgepoftf  Cgnp, 


C Cumberland  Triumph  and  Springdale  new  varieties  Straw- 
)  berries  possessing  more  merits  than  any  variety  now  be- 
fore  the  public.  Send  for  circular.  A.  MILLER,  Box  318, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  _ _ _ 

feJiliisition  Wanted — by  a  gardener,  wlio 
™  understands  his  profession  thoroughly.  Landscape, 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Gardening.  Horticulture  In  all  its 
branches.  Is  well  Recommended,  Address  OAIiPENBR, 
11?  Pine  St,,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 


1875.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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The  Philip’s  Spiral 

CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 

does  its  work  thoroughly,  picking  tlie  corn  from  the  stalk 
and  stripping  every  ear  and  nubbing,  large  or  small,  com¬ 
pletely  of  husks  and  silk.  Any  ordinary  two-horse  power  is 
sufficient  to  operate  the  machine,  which  is  capable  of  husk¬ 
ing  00  bushels  per  hour.  This  machine  combines  simplicity, 
strength,  durability,  and  practical  utility,  and  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

For  circulars,  or  further  information,  address 
PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORN  HUSKIER  CO., 
Hudson,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  REVERSIBLE  PLOW, 

Adapted  to  General  Work,  described  as  follows: 

1st. — The  Share  has  an  inner  or  swivel-angle,  less  than  a  right  angle,  which  allows  the  erect  edge,  when  in  position,  to 
coincide  with  the  line  of  the  standard  and  coulter,  which  last  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  Thus  the  relation  of  these 
important  parts  is  identically  the  same,  as  in  the  common  fixed  or  “  land-side  ”  plow. 

2nd.— The  form  of  the  Mold-Board  is  sucli  that,  instead  of  presenting  an  angular  or  rounded  ridge  to  the  furrow-slice, 
especially  when  the  plow  is  driven  deep,  it  opposes  a  flat  surface,  having  only  the  curve  necessary  to  turn  the  furrow 
properly.  This  form  enables  the  plow  to  be  run  at  various  depths,  at  no  disadvantage  to  the  quality  of  the  work. 

3rd.— This  Plow  is  adjustable  to  different  widths  of  furrows,  taking  more  or  less  land,  as  may  be  desired.  The  pivot¬ 
ing  of  the  share  to  the  standard  admits  of  this,  and  it  is  regulated  by  the  brace,  which  holds  in  position  the  rear  end  of  the 
mold-board,  to  which  a  greater  or  less  outward  set  is  given,  and  to  the  share  a  greater  or  less  landward  set. 

4t!i.— An  elastic  and  adjustable  Draft-Rod,  preventing  straining  of  the  team  and  breakage  of  the  plow  and  harness. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn, 

AND  FOR  SAFE  BY  ALL  THEIR  AGENTS. 


THE  MITCHELL  WAGON. 


THE 

Best  Proportioned, 

Best  ironed 

AND 

Lightest  Tunning 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

’  RACINE  WAGON. 


In  use  and  lor  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  k  TERRITORY 
IN  THE  UNION. 

All  u'ork  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  AVIS. 


“CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Routing.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  100  ( 
Tinned  Hog  Rings.  60c.  per  100  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 
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CARR  &  HOBSON’S 

GAMG  PLOW. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  MACHINE  OF 
THE  KIND  IN  EXISTENCE. 

Address  CARR  &  HOBSON,  56  Beckman  St„  New  York. 


THE  DEERE  GANC. 


First  Premium  Awarded  at  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  Field 
Trials,  1874. 

Address  DEERE  Sc  COMPANY, 

Moline  Plow  Works,  Moline,  Illinois. 

HOLBROOK  SWIVEL  PLOW. 


Still  further  improved.  Continues  the  leading  swivel  plow. 
Eight  years  in  extensive  use.  It  is  the  best  known  and  best 
liked.  Award'  d  First  Prize  at  many  trials,  including  the 
Great  Swivel  Plow  Test  Trial,  1870.  Get  it  for  fall  plowing. 
It  will  save  labor,  increase  crops.  Manufactured  only  by 
EVERETT  SMALL, 
(Successors  to  E.  F.  Holbrook  &  Co.),  Boston,  Mass. 

COlil'L  !*r<»diace  Com* 

&  mission  Merchant,  141  Iieade  St.,  New  York. 
JpstdbliHhed  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


SILVER  &  DEMING 
FEE  J>  CUTTER. -New 
Machine— on  new  and  greatly 
improved  plan— capacity  for 
work  unequalled — has  dis¬ 
tanced  all  its  competitors. 
Before  buying— send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circular,  contain¬ 
ing  certificate  of  contest 
with  Two  most  popular  cut¬ 
ters  in  the  Union,  and  the  re¬ 
sults.  SILVER  &  DEMING 
M’F’G  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacture  Endless 
Chain  Horse-Powers,  &c.,&c. 


FOR  FARM  USE. 


No  Belts,  Bellows,*  or  Cranks,  the  Best  Made. 

Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


T  have  invented  the  best 
Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ters  in  America,  for  hand 
or  horse-power.  Can 
sell  you  a  good  machine 
for  $9  to  $10.  and  make  you 
allowance  for  freights.  I 
want  a  responsible  farmer 
in  every  place  to  sell  them. 
Samples  will  be  sent,  not 
to  be  paid  for  till  tried  on 
the  farm,  and  found  satis¬ 
factory.  Circulars  free. 
WARREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass* 


Kenyon  Corn-Husking  Machine. 


It  receives  the  ears  as  pulled  from  the  stalk,  husks  and  silki. 
it  perfectly  clean.  This  machine  husks  rapidly,  propelled 
by  horse  or  hand-power.  Machines  supplied  from  Hunting- 
ton  Machine  Works,  135  Halsey  St„  Newark,  N.  J. 

E  W  KrEoVe°N-  1  Send  for  1)escriPtive  Circular. 


No  sore  or  cold  fingers,  worn  over 

gloves  or  mittens,  last  a  long  time, 
taken  13  premiums;  sample  by  mail, 
uosl-paicl,  35  cts..  2  for  60.  3  for  75. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

City  Novelty  Company,  Fhilad’a,  Fa. 


CORN  CRUSHERS, 

For  Horse  or  Steam  Power. 

WOOD-SAWING 
MACHINES. 

Cross  Cut  and  Circular. 

SHAKER  THRESHER 

CANE  MACHINERY. 

Portable  and  Stationary  Steam-Engines. 

BELLS:  Church,  School,  Farm,  and  Fire-Alarm. 
Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-Lists  sent  free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

664  to  694  West  Eighth  St.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 

TheDodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press, 

Built  upon  a  New  Principle. 


All  Iron.  Very  Strong. 

Presses  a  round  bale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four  feet# 

Can  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or  water  power. 

Address  W.  H.  BAISTKIS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

ii 4  &  HU  South  Canal  Street,  CIIICA.GO . 

MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


’HEELER  &,  MUMLICSiL  CO., 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  ot 
Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shnkers,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Ithaca  Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  Straw 
Preserving  Rye  Threshers,  Por¬ 
table  Steam  -  Engines,  Cider 
and  Wine-Mills  and  Press¬ 
es,  Dog  and  Pony  Powers, 
etc.,  etc. 

ALBANY,  IN.  Y. 

Send  for  Circular. 

ADDRESS  FOR  PRICE-U3TJ.  RK.DEDERICK  &CO 


Requires  DESCR|pY. 
but  two  T'°N: 

horse  power :  and 
bales  either  bay  or 
cotton  without  tramp¬ 
ing  or  stopping. 

Thirty  bales  of  hay 
per  hour.  Twenty 
bales  of  cotton 
per  hour. 


AL  El  A  NY.  N.V. 
;_BALE3  HAY 


E,  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
’5  SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  379  Wasliington-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  national  Bank. 
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NEW  FH1TITS. 

Dutch  Bulbs ;  New  and  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

Souvenier  <lu  Congress,  Beurre  il’Assumption,  Pitmaston 
Duehesse,  and  other  new  Pears. 

Earlv  lieatrice.  Early  Louise,  Early  Alexander,  and  other 
new  early  Peaches— with  a  line  collection  of  new  varieties 
raised  by  T.  Livers — a  line  Stock. 

A  large  Stock  of  Pears  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
&c.  lhitch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies— 
d  rect  from  Holland. 

New  and  Bare  Plants  for  winter-flowering,  &c. 

Catalogues  mailed  oil  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


ROSES,  CAM  ELLI  AS* 

AND  WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS, 

BY  MAIL— POSTAGE  PAID. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  6— contains  one  Hundred  and 
twenty,  Collections.  Of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  plants  each— 
your  choice  for  one  dollar.  Address 

ROBT.  J.  HALLI DAY,  Baltimore.  Mil. 


KNOX  FRUIT  FARM  &  NURSERIES. 

Genuine  Jucuntla  Our  No,  700  Strawberry 
Plants. 

Genuine  Hornet,  and  other  Rare  Raspberry 
Plants. 

Grape  Vines  of  best  quality  anil  kinds. 

PLANTS,  TREES,  FLOWERS,  &c.,  of  all 
descriptions. 

Our  Catalogue  for  Fall  of  1875,  containing  directions  for 
planting,  and  our  lists  of  great  offers  by  mail  of 

21  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  flower  roots 
for  $1.10. 

8  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties  for  $1.10. 

75  Strawberries,  5  Best  varieties,  for  $1.10. 

18  Raspberries,  4  best  varieties,  for  $1.10. 

GRIMES  &  MEYER, 

Box  ilj,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


E'LVM!  A .  The  most  promising  new  While  Wine  Grape. 
^  f  or  full  description  and  Chromo  Lithograph,  see  the 
Bushberg  Catalogue.  Weoffer  tine  and  strong  plants  of  this 
most  valuable  grape,  at  $1.25  each,  $12  per  doz.,  $00  per  100. 

Address  Rush  &  Son  &  Meissner, 

BUSH  BE  KG,  Jeff'.  Co.,  Mo. 

W.  L.  FERRIS,  JR.,  &  CO.” 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Nurserymen.  Seedsmen,  and  Florists.  Winter-blooming 
Plants.  $1,000  an  acre  from  HIGHLAND  HARDY 
BASPBEKlif  again  this  year  despite  low  prices.  Quantities 
of  evergreens  at  very  low  rates. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

The  largest  assortment  of  Standard  as  well  as  New  Varie¬ 
ties,  excellent  in  quality,  and  at  low  prices.  All  plants 
genuine,  true  to  name.  Price-lists  free. 

The  new  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Bushberg  Catalogue, 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  25  cents.  Address 

RUSH  &  SON  *  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jill".  Co.,  Mo. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES. 

No.  1,  $60  per  M.;  No.  2,  $40. 

Dealers  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  nursery  products.  Low¬ 
est  prices,  and  best  stock  grown  soutli  Ohio’  River. 

UNDERHILL,  NEWSON  &  CO., 
Nashville,  Tcnu. 


Awarded  medal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  over  allcom- 
pctitors  for  1873  and  1874, 
and  adopted  as  the  Premi¬ 
um  pump  by  the  American 
Agriculturist.  For  House 
and  Out-iloors.  For  Weils 
from  6  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  Agent  for 
GOODELL  CO.  CELE- 
GRATED  SPRING  BEDS. 
See  advertisement  on  page  100,  May  number. 
And  Agent  lor  Peck  &  Skiiton’s  Rustic  Work. 


General  Agents  for  Pumps  : 

W.  II.  BANKS  ifc  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Kv. 

J.  G.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

K.  H.  Leibey,  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

T.  J.  Riley,  Houston,  Texas. 

Frothingfiam  &  Workman,  Montreal.  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  McConilie,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Jas.  II.  Billington  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  ifc  CO.,  Agents 

for  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEEL  FENS! 


Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sale  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SONS 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

SESSIONS  OF  1  8  7  5  -  ’  7  6. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  YEAR  In  this  Institution  embraces  a  preliminary  Autumnal  Term,  the  Regular  Winter  Session, 
and  a  Summer  Session. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  AUTUMNAL  TERM  for  1875-1S76  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  September  15, 1875,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  opening  ol  ttie  Regular  Session.  During  this  term,  instruction,  consisting  of  didactic  lectures  on  special 
subjects  and  daily  clinical  lectures,  will  be  given,  as  heretofore,  by  the  entire  Faculty.  Students  designing  to  attend  the 
Regular  Session  are  strongly  recommended  to  attend  the  Preliminary  Term,  but  attendance  during  the  latter  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  During  the  Preliminary  Term,  clinical  and  didactic  lectures  will  be  given  in  precisely  the  same  number  and  order 
as  in  the  liegular  Session. 

THE  REGULAR  SESSION  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  September  29, 1S75,  and  end  about  the  1st  of  March,  187C. 
For  the  Annual  Circular  and  Catalogue,  giving  regulations  for  graduation,  and  other  information,  address  the  Secretary 
of  the  College,  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Jr  ,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

GRAPE  VINES!! 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  QUALITY  EXTRA.  FAIR  DEALING.  LOW  PRICES. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Lightning  Apple  Parer. 


This  machine  drops  parings  clear  of  machinery,  does 
better  work  than  any  other  machine,  does  double  the 
amount  of  any  other  Parer,  loo>ens  the  apple  on  the  fork  by 
the  neatest  arrangement  ever  yet  invented,  and  is  practically 
the  best  purer  offered. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  II ,,  and  99  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


CLIMAX  COUCH 

AND 

SLICER. 


Tltc  simplest 
anti  best  known. 

With  this  machine 
and  the  New  Light¬ 
ning  Parer,  a  bushel  of 
Apples  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  drying  in 
15  minutes.  Call 
for  them. 

GOODELL 

COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Antrim,  N.  II., 
and  99  Chambers 
St.,  New  York. 


TOOLS.  rrB i|g 

of  all  kinds  for  Farmers.  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  GOODNOW  & 
WIGHTMAN,  23  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Specimens  supplied  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Eimviin;,  Mfu.  ami  Lilhographing  Co. 

GG  «£•  GS  Dark  Place,  N.  Y. 


EVERY 
FARMER 
will  save 

MONEY 


By  using  “  Boll’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy,” 
a  $5  book,  telling  how  to  build  Barns, 
Out-Houscs,  Bridges,  &c.,  without  a 
Carpenter. 

Howard  Challen,  Philad’a. 


Special  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of 
Farming. 

The  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION, 

a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

offers  a  systematic  three  years’  course  of  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture,  aud  useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  and  stock 
raising. 

Special  students  may  take  any  of  the  following  courses, 
viz. : 

1.  The  structure  and  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Prof. 
Slade. 

2.  The  fungi  injurious  to  vegetation.  Asst.  Prof.  Farlow. 

3.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Prof.  Stoker. 

4.  Fh-id  and  in-door  lessons  on  weeds  aud  other  plants  of 
interest  to  agriculturists.  Mr.  Wright. 

5.  Excursions  for  the  study  of  farms.  Mr.  Wright. 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  these  courses ; 
but  students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Fees 
will  he  remitted  to  indigent  students.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  address 

Prof.  F.  A.  STORER,  Dean,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MEN  AND  1. A  DIES 
to  learn  Telegraphy,  and  earn 
salary  of  $50  to  $100  per  month. 
Send  stamp  for  lull  particulars  to 

TELEGRAPH  COLLEGE,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


PF.EKSKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Opens  Sept.  8th,  1875.  New  Gymnasium.  $400  per  yeart 
Address  Messrs.  WlilGHT  &  DONALD. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Toledo  property  of  all  classes.  640  acres  Timber 
Land  near  R’y  depot,  $20  per  acre.  Several  planta¬ 
tions  in  Arkansas  (will  exchange  in  part  for  other 
property).  Custom  Flouring  Mill  in  Sandusky  Co., 
Ohio,  $14,000.  No.  1  Sawmill  on  line  of  R’y  iu 
Mich.,  new,  $30,000. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


BoiarJiis’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  Mills 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar.  Salts,  Hoots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers'  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y . 


Hallailay’s  Standard 

Wind-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  ^1  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars'  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


IMPORTER  TO  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 

FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED, 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  8c.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

THOMAS  CHUTE,  131  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4049. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 
Published  by  0RANGE~  JUDD  COMPANY. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  Nortli  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing ;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  <or  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shotting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Complied  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Breech  Loader. 

By  Gloan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Sepa¬ 
ration,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide ;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Bod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garderf,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands, Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage.  Planting,  IIarves*ng.  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 


Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmaun,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2,40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 
Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  G,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One. — Being  a  Compilation  of  the 
PEDICREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  witli  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1,000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  ferr  want  of  space  elsesvhere. 


Continued  from  p.  332. 

“Soft  Raw-hide.” — “C. A.,”  Rose  Hill, 
Ohio.  To  make  a  hide  pliable,  it  should  first  be  soaked 
in  water,  freed  from  dirt  and  flesh,  and  then  placed  in  a 
barrel  of  milk  of  lime  (thick  white- wash) ;  it  is  taken  out 
every  two  days  and  replaced,  so  that  every  portion  of  the 
hide  may  be  in  contact  with  the  lime.  When  the  hair  is 
loose,  it  is  all  scraped  off,  and  the  hide  is  soaked  for  a 
few  days  in  a  barrel  of  water  and  hen  manure,  by  which 
it  is  cleaned  from  lime.  It  is  then  trodden  by  the  feet  in 
a  tub  of  water  and  soft  soap,  and  then  scraped  on  a  beam 
or  bench.  Lastly,  as  much  fish  oil  or  tanner's  oil  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  worked  in  the  skin.  When  no  more  oil  is  taken 
up,  it  is  hung  up  for  a  few  days  and  may  be  used. 

Megrims  in  a  Horse. — “J.  M.,”  North- 
wood  Center,  N.  H.  The  fits  described  are  those  of 
“megrims,”  a  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  there  is 
much  congestion,  and  sometimes  inflammation.  It  oc¬ 
curs  chiefly  in  summer  time,  and  when  affected  by  it,  the 
horse,  if  being  driven,  will  suddenly  stop  and  tremble 
violently,  or  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  thus  very  danger¬ 
ous,  and  may  cause  a  disaster  at  any  time.  There  is  no 
cure  but  to  use  a  strap  collar  in  place  of  the  common  col¬ 
lar,  so  as  to  prevent  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
and  to  keep  a  wet  sponge  upon  the  horse’s  head  when 
driving  him.  To  feed  rather  sparingly  is  also  advisable. 
A  horse  subject  to  this  disease,  however,  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  should  only  be  driven  in  the  winter  time. 

Angora,  or  Ciislimere  Goats. — “D. 

S.  B.,”  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.  We  do  not  know  of  any  true 
Cashmere  Goats  in  this  country.  The  goats  called  ‘‘An¬ 
gora,  or  Cashmere,”  are  Angora,  hut  not  Cashmere.  The 
Angora  goat  produces  the  mohair  of  commerce,  but  not 
the  fine  wool  of  which  the  famous  shawls  are  made. 
This  is  the  production  of  the  true  Cashmere  goat,  of 
which  we  have  none  in  this  country,  at  least  so  far  as  we 
know.  The  Angora  goats  are  subject  to  as  many  troubles 
as  sheep,  and  are  as  easily  destroyed  by  dogs ;  there  is, 
therefore,  nothing  gained  by  changing  sheep  for  goats ; 
in  addition,  the  fleece  of  the  latter  is  difficult  or  impossi¬ 
ble  to  dispose  of  with  profit,  except  in  large  quantities. 

Tlie  Mole  Flow.— “H.  D.  H.,”  Will  Co., 
Ill.  The  mole  plow,  or  any  deep  subsoil  plow,  run 
through  the  ground  after  having  been  plowed,  about 
once  In  every  three  feet,  will  open  the  subsoil,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  escape  downwards  of  the  surface  water.  After 
a  few  years’  use,  the  Bubsoil  will  become  well  broken. 

Corn  Fo«l«lei*  is*  tlie  South.—  “  A.  L. 

II.,”  Athens,  Ga.  The  common  method  of  saving  corn- 
fodder  in  the  south,  is  a  very  wasteful  one.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stalk,  even  of  the  large  growing  varieties, 
may  be  used  as  fodder,  if  cured  und  fed  properly.  The 
method  in  use  in  the  northern  states,  is  to  cut  the  stalks 
near  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed,  and  while 
the  leaves  are  still  green.  The  stalks  are  then  bound  in 
shocks,  and  left  in  the  field  until  the  ears  are  hard,  when 
the  corn  is  husked  and  the  stalks  bound  in  sheaves,  and 
again  set  up  in  the  field  until  they  are  thoroughly  cured. 
Some  farmers  cut  the  stalks  above  tlie  ears,  while  they 
are  green,  and  cure  them  for  fodder,  leaving  the  ears  to 
ripen  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  stalks.  The  cured 
fodder  is  cut  up  into  pieces  half  an  inch  or  less  in  length, 
and  when  fed,  is  moistened  with  water  and  sprinkled 
with  meal  and  a  little  salt ;  treated  in  this  way  it  is  readi¬ 
ly  eaten  by  all  sorts  of  stock. 

Founder,  or  Famiiiitis. — “W.  W.  S.,n 
Cartersville,  Ga.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  chest  foun¬ 
der.  Founder  is  a  disease  of  the  feet,  and  consists  of 
inflammation  of  the  laminae  or  leaves  which  unite  the 
sensitive  inner  portion  of  the  foot  with  the  outer  insen¬ 
sible  horn  or  hoof.  These  lamina;  dovetail  with  each 
other,  and  consist  of  about  five  hundred  folds  or  plaits, 
which  are  plentifully  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and 
are  highly  sensitive.  When  a  horse  is  affected  with 
chronic  founder,  the  feet  will  be  found  very  tender  on 
the  sole  and  frog,  and  when  these  parts  are  struck  with  a 
light  hammer,  the  horse  will  flinch.  The  sole  is  convex, 
and  the  frog  is  so  low  as  to  touch  the  ground  in  spite  of 
the  thick  shoe.  After  being  driven,  the  hoof  will  be  hot, 
especially  around  the  coronet.  Tlie  most  conspicuous 
mark  of  “founder”  is  the  bringing  the  heels  to  the 
ground  first,  instead  of  placing  the  foot  squarely  down. 
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“ Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

Underoraining. — “  W.  H.,”  Wentworth  Co.,  Ontario, 
■writes :  “  Does  sandy  loam  generally  need  underdrain¬ 
ing,  or  only  that  which  has  a  clay  subsoil  ?  It  is  very 
easy  to  tell  whether  land  needs  underdraining.  Dig 
holes  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  leave  them  open.  If 
water  comes  in  from  below  and  remains  there  a  week  or 
ten  days,  the  land  needs  draining.  Frequently  low  por¬ 
tions  of  a  farm  are  kept  wet  from  springs  in  the  high 
land  adjoining.  If  the  upland  was  drained,  the  low  land 
might  not  need  it.  This  is  the  case,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  my  own  farm,  and  also  on  the  farm  of  John  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Swan. 

Subsoiling  or  Deep  Plowing.—  “  W.  H.”  also  asks: 
“In  plowing  deeper  is  it  better  to  put  three  horses  on 
to  a  jointer  plow,  or  to  do  real  subsoiling?  It  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  land.  If  the  subsoil  is  a  rich  loam,  bring 
an  extra  inch  or  two  to  the  surface.  If  it  is  a  raw,  cold 
clay,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  break  it  up  with  a 
subsoil  plow,  and  not  bring  it  to  the  surface.  You  can 
plow  deep  without  using  a  jointer.  The  only  object  in 
using  a  “jointer”  or  “Michigan  double  plow,”  is  to 
cover  up  the  sod  or  weeds  by  turning  them  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow. ..  .1  plowed  seventeen  acres  of  sod 
land  last  fall  with  a  three-horse  jointer  plow.  I  did  not 
plow  it  again  in  the  spring.  The  harrows  and  cultiva¬ 
tors  made  it  in  good  condition  for  peas  and  barley.  The 
sod  was  buried  so  deep  that  the  cultivator  teeth  did  not 
tear  ic  up.  When  land  is  to  be  plowed  again  in  the  spring 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  any  special  advantage  in  using 
a  jointer. 

Preparing  Land  for  Root  Crops.— “  W.  H.”  pro¬ 
poses  to  cultivate  a  wheat  stubble  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest,  harrow  and  roll  and  sow  white  turnips.  These  he 
will  eat  off  on  the  land  with  sheep.  The  land  is  intended 
for  roots  in  the  spring.  “  Now,  after  feeding  off  the 
turnips,”  he  writes,  “  shall  I  plow  the  land  deep  with 
three  horses,  or  shall  I  plow  shallow  and  follow  with  a 
subsoil  plow  ?  ” — It  will  depend  on  the  land.  On  my 
land  I  should  plow  deep  this  fall,  and  in  the  spring  plow 
it  again  twice,  not  so  deep,  and  either  ridge  it  for  the 
mangles  or  turnips,  putting  the  manure  in  the  ridges,  or 
else  I  should  spread  the  manure  broadcast  and  work  it 
thoroughly  into  the  soil  and  then  drill  in  on  the  flat. 
Good  deep  fall  plowing  is  an  essential  point  in  raising 
roots. 

Loss  op  Clover.— Mr.  H.  C.  Loose,  Md.,  has  a  thirty- 
acre  field  on  which  the  clover  has  missed,  now  f>r  the 
second  time.  “  I  wish,”  he  writes,  “  to  re-seed  it  with 
clover  without  putting  in  a  grain  crop.  Do  you  think  it 
would  do  to  sow  clover  on  it  this  fall,  say  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  September,  harrowing  the  ground  first 
with  sharp  heavy  harrows  and  then  sow  the  seed  and 
harrow  again  afterwards  in  the  opposite  direction?” — 

I  would  harrow  again  twice  in  opposite  directions  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  operation 
will  depend  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  soil  is 
harrowed.  Sow  as  early  as  possible,  say  six  quarts  clo¬ 
ver  and  four  quarts  timothy,  or  eight  quarts  clover  alone, 
or  better  still,  if  you  want  the  field  for  pasture,  sow  eight 
quarts  red  clover  and  two  quarts  white  clover.  Mow  the 
field  next  summer  for  hay,  or  if  you  pasture  it,  keep  out 
the  stock  until  the  clover  has  got  well  established.  In 
your  climate  I  should  expect  clover  sown  in  the  fall  to 
do  well. 

High  Farming  in  Illinois.— “  A.  D.,”  Du  Quoin,  Ill. 
who  has  read  Walks  and  Talks,  writes :  “  Nothing  excites 
my  attention  and  sympathy  more  than  the  recital  of  your 
woes  and  ‘  blues,’  ‘  poor  prospects  for  wheat,’  1  failure  of 
corn,’ 1  clover  frozen  out,’  etc.  We  have  been  there,"  he 
says,  “  and  though  we  complained  but  little,  we  felt  and 
thought  a  good  deal.” — He  then  says  he  has  underdrained 
at  much  cost,  and  manured  at  the  rate  of  110  good  loads 
of  rich  manure  per  acre,  kept  the  weeds  down,  and  the 
result  is  more  failures  than  successes.  “  My  wife  says,” 
he  remarks,  “to  read  Walks  and  Talks,  one  would  think 
all  one  had  to  do  to  get  rich,  was  to  haul  out  manure,  of 
which  I  can  get  all  I  want  for  the  haulinga  mile  distant, 
and  so  I  have  hauled  summer  and  winter,  in  snow  and 
rain,  in  heat  and  cold,  and  am  not  yet  rich,  and  cannot 
tee  that  the  manure  has  ever  yet  on  the  average  paid  me 
twenty-five  cents  per  load.  On  land  thirty  years  in  cul¬ 
tivation  without  much  rest,  rotation  and  manure,  and 
which  had  become  so  reduced  as  not  to  grow  corn  more 
than  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high,  I  undertook  to  bring 
this  farm  up  with  manure  and  good  cultivation.  Have 
salted,  plastered,  ashed,  coal  dusted,  and  cindered  with 
no  visible  effect,  nave  put  on  slaughter-house  refuse, 
hair,  cracklins  and  bones,  cooked  to  powder,  at  the  rate 
of  8,000  lbs.  per  acre,  besides  the  110  loads  of  fine  manure, 
and  could  see  no  effect  of  the  refuse.  Am  this  year  try¬ 
ing  bone  dust  on  everything  in  alternate  strips.  Can  see 
any  improvement  only  on  lettuce  and  grass.  It  killed 
out  my  onions.  But  with  butter  at  37J  cents  per  lb  the 
year  through,  skimmed  milk  cheese  18c.  @  20c.,  all  we 
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can  make  ;  corn,  50c.  @  75c.  per  bushel  ;  potatoes,  $1.00 
per  bushel ;  cabbage,  10c.  @  15c.  per  head  ;  cucumbers, 
25c.  @  40c.  per  dozen  ;  onions,  $2  per  bushel  ;  beets,  2Jc. 
each,  all  we  can  raise ;  the  prospect  looks  encouraging, 
and  I  have  ‘  faith  in  farming,’  though  I  am  not  rich,  and 
though  I  have  not  made  it  a  success.” — I  suppose  A.  D. 
means  what  he  says,  but  I  have  never  recommended  this 
kind  of  farming.  Over  a  hundred  loads  of  fine  manure 
per  acre,  and  four  tons  of  animal  matter,  is  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  and  we  should  not  call  land  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  corn  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high,  very  much  run  down. 
It  is  not  often  we  are  called  upon  to  give  such  advice, 
but  I  think  A.  D.  wants  a  larger  farm.  He  should  draw 
all  tlie  manure  he  can  get  for  the  hauling,  but  he  should 
spread  it  over  more  land. 

Sheep  in  Montana. — “  R.  P.,”  writes  me  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  from  western  Montana.  They  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  bunch  grass,  and  common  sheep  brought  from 
Oregon,  some  years  ago,  are  remarkably  healthy  and 
hardy.  He  wants  to  raise  stieep  principally  for  their 
wool,  and  asks  what  kind  ol'  a  ram  he  should  get  to  cross 
their  common  ewes  with.  He  wants  to  know  about 
Cotswolds.  My  own  experience  with  Cotswold  grades, 
lias  been  in  raising  them  for  mutton  as  well  as  wool. 
For  wool  alone,  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  get  good  im¬ 
proved  American  Merino  rams,  and  cross  them  with 
common  ewes. 

Sowing  Rye  among  Corn.  —  J.  B.  Van  Eaton, 
Greene  Co.,  Ohio,  asks  if  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  sow 
rye  among  corn  in  the  fall,  to  be  fed  off  afterwards  with 
sheep  ? — I  have  never  tried  it.  But  have  been  thinking  of 
doing  so.  The  chief  objection  is  that  our  seasons  are  so 
short,  and  the  rye  grows  so  rapidly,  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  feed  it  for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 
Still  even  this  would  often  be  a  great  help' in  the  spring. 

Wool  From  Grade  Cotswold  Sheep. — “  I.  B.  V.,” 
asks,  “  How  many  pounds  of  wool  per  head  can  a  flock 
of  grade  Cotswold  sheep  be  made  to  average  ?  I  keep 
from  35  to  40  head  of  sheep,  and  I  can  not  get  more  than 
5  lbs.  per  sheep,  which  does  not  satisfy  me.” — A  good, 
well  fed  flock  of  grades,  with  from  one  to  three  crosses  of 
pure  Cotswold  blood,  starting  with  common  Merino  ewes, 
should  average  7  lbs.  of  washed  wool.  But  a  good  deal 
will  depend  on  the  feed,  and  also  on  the  kind  of  ram 
used.  The  mistake  usually  made,  is  in  selecting  a  large 
ram.  Generally  the  best  wooled  Cotswolds  have  not  the 
largest  carcass.  The  English  have  been  breeding  for 
mutton.  We  should  pay  more  attention  to  purity  of 
blood,  and  select  those  of  good  form,  good  constitution, 
and  good  wool. 

Should  He  Keep  More  Sheep? — The  same  corres¬ 
pondent  says,  I  have  a  farm  of  140  acres,  110  acres  clear¬ 
ed.  I  raise  35  acres  of  corn,  40  acres  of  wheat.  Cut  1G 
acres  of  clover,  pasture  16  acres  of  clover,  keep  five 
horses,  50  Poland  China  pigs,  4  cows,  and  40  grade  Cots¬ 
wold  sheep,  and  try  to  feed  out  everything  on  the  farm, 
raise  no  oats,  but  summer-fallow  for  wheat.  Do  yon 
think  I  ought  to  carry  a  larger  flock  of  sheep  ?  ” — I  think 
so;  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  rotation  adopted,  but 
suppose  the  16  acres  which  are  mowed  for  hay,  and  the 
1G  acres  pastured,  are  plowed  up  and  planted  with  corn. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  off,  the  corn  stubble  is  sown 
to  wheat.  This  is  seeded  down  and  kept  in  grass  only 
one  year,  and  is  then  plowed  again  for  corn.  Here  our 
farmers  would  think  this  was  too  much  corn  and  too  little 
clover.  I  am  myself  so  much  of  a  pig  man,  that  I  should 
probably  keep  as  many  hogs  as  I.  B.  V.  does,  and  I 
should  tiave  to  raise  as  much  corn.  The  change  I 
should  make,  would  be  less  wheat  and  more  clover. 

I  should  keep  my  land  two  years  in  clover  and  grass, 
pasture  it  the  second  year,  top-dress  it  with  manure  in 
tlie  fall,  and  plow  in  the  sprihg  for  corn. 

Sheep  in  Eastern  Tennessee.— Mr.  S.  F.  Gettys,  of 
Tennessee,  writes  that  he  has  “a  grade  Cotswold  ram 
lamb,  dropped  February  15,  weight  at  birth,  12  lbs.  At 
40  days  old,  45  lbs.  ;  60  days  old,  lbs.  :  78  days  old, 
SOlbs.;  06  days  old,  07 lbs.  This  lamb’s  mother  is  a  common 
mountain  ewe,  weighing  85  or  90  lbs.”— This  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  gain.  “The  sheep,”  he  adds,  “  had  a  bite  of 
grass  all  winter,  good  rye  pasture,  and  a  small  allowance 
of  grain  after  lambing— and  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  great 
advantage  of  our  climate.  With  proper  management, 
we  can  have  pasture  for  the  ewes  the  year  round.  Or¬ 
chard  grass  and  winter  rye  I  now  think,  will  prove  best.” 

White  Wheat.— “J.  W.,”  Ontario,  wants  to  get  some 
more  Soules’  Wheat.  It  was  raised  largely  in  this  section 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  one  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  white  wheat  we  ever  had.  But  when  the  midge 
came,  it  was  so  much  injured  that  our  farmers  abandoned 
it,  and  went  back  to  the  red  Mediterranean,  which  ripen¬ 
ed  a  week  earlier,  and  was  not  so  liable  to  injury  from 
the  midge.  I  do  not  now  know  a  farmer  who  raises 
Soules  wheat.  We  have  been  raising  the  Diehl,  but  our 
farmers  are  now  giving  this  up,  and  Clawson  is  to-day  the 
popular  white  wheat  of  western  New  York.  I  presume 
it  will  he  advertised  in  the  Agriculturist. 
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State,  County,  and  other  Fail’s  for  1875. 


State,  fi*r«vis«cial,  etc. 

Alabama . Selma . Oct.  2G-Nov.  1 

American  Pomological.. Chicago .  Sept.  8-10 

California . Sacramento . Sept.  15-25 

Cincinnati  Industrial. .  .Cincinnati . Sept.  8-Oct.  9 

Colorado . Denver . Sept.  21-25 

Connecticut . Hartford . Oct.  5-8 

Georgia . Macon . Oct.  18-23 

Germantown  Hort . Germantown .  Sept  7-9 

Illinois . Ottawa . Sept.  13-18 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  9-Oct.  2 

Iowa . Keokuk . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Kansas  City  Exhibition. Kansas  City,  Mo . Sept.  13-18 

Louisville  Industrial.... Louisville,  Ky . Sept.  1-Oct.  16 

Maine . Portland . Sept.  21-24 

Maine  Pomological . Wiscasset . Sept.  21-24 

Manufact.  &  Mecli.  Ex.. St.  John,  N.  B... . Sept.  7 

Maryland . Baltimore . Sept.  14-17 

Massachusetts  Hort'l. ..  Boston . Sept.  21-24 

Mechanics . San  Francisco..  .Aug.  17-Sept.  17 

Michigan . East  Saginaw . Sept.  13-17 

Minnesota . St.  Paul . .  .Sept.  14-17 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

National  Exposition _ Rome,  Ga . Oct.  4-  9 

Nebraska . Omaha . Sept.  21-24 

Nevada . . . Oct.  4-  9 

New  England . Manchester,  N.  H _  Sept.  7-10 

New  Jersey . Waverley . Sept.  20-24 

New  York .  ... _ Elmira .  Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Ohio . Columbus .  Oet.  6-10 

Oregon . Salem . Oct.  11-16 

Pennsylvania . Lancaster . Sept.  27-29 

Rhode  Island . Providence . Oct.  5-  7 

Sr.  Louis  Association. . St.  Louis,  Mo . Oct.  4-  9 

Virginia . Richmond  .  Oct.  26-30 

Washington  Ter . . .  Oct.  18-23 

West  Virginia .  Clarksburg . Sept.  7-9 

Wisconsin . Milwaukee .  Sept.  6-10 

County  and  Town  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin . Lewiston . Oct.  5-  7 

Aroostook . Honlton . ..Sept.  23-24 

Cumberland .  West  Cumberland . Oct.  5-7 

Franklin,  North . Phillips . Sept.  29-30 

Franklin . Farmington . Oct.  5-  6 

Hancock  West . Bucksport .  Oct.  6-  8 

Kennebec . Readfield  Corner . Oct.  5-  7 

Lincoln . Waldoboro . Oct.  12-14 

Oxford .  South  Paris . Oct.  5-8 

Oxlord  West . Fryeburg .  Oct.  12-14 

Piscataquis  West .  Monson . Sept.  29-30 

Sagadahoc . Topsham . Oct.  12-14 

Somerset  Central .  -  Skowhegan . Sept.  29-30 

Waldo . Belfast . Oct.  11-13 

Washington . Pembroke . Sept.  29-30 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Contocook .  . Hillsboro’  Bridge . Sept.  21-22 

Conn.  River  Valley . Claremont . Sept.  14-16 

Coos  and  Essex . Lancaster .  Sept.  28-29 

Grafton  . . Plymouth .  Sept.  14-1 G 

Maseoma  Valley . . . Sept.  14-16 

Oak  Park  Association . .  Greenfield  . Sept.  15-16 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable .  Barnstable . Sept.  21-22 

Berkshire .  .  Pittsfield . Oct.  5-  7 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  28-30 

Bristol  Center . Myrick’s . Sept.  15-17 

Deerfield  Valley . Charlemont . Sept.  23-24 

Essex  .  . Danvers .  Sept.  28-29 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Grafton . Grafton . Sept.  16 

Hampden .  Springfield . Oct.  5-  6 

Hampden,  East . Palmer . Sept.  23-24 

Hampshire . Amherst .  ; _ Sept.  28-29 

Hampshire,  Franklin, 

and  Hampden . Northampton . Oct.  6-  8 

Highland . Middlefield . Sept.  16-17 

Hingham . Hingham . Sept.  29-30 

Hoosac  Valley . North  Adams . Sept,  21-23 

Ilousatonic . Great  Barrington. .  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Lunenburg . Lunenbnig . Sept.  22 

Marshfield .  . Marshfield . Oct.  6-  8 

Martha’s  Vineyard . WestTisbury . Oct.  5-  6 

Middlesex . Concord .  . Sept.  28-30 

Middlesex,  North . Lowell . Sept.  29-30 

Middlesex,  South  . Framingham . Sept.  21-22 

Nantucket. . Nantucket . Sept.  29-30 

Norfolk . Readville . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Plymouth  . Bridgewater . Sept,  22-24 

Union . Blandford .  Sept.  22-23 

Worcester . Worcester . Sept.  23-24 

Worcester,  North . Fitchburg . Sept.  28 

Worcester,  Northwest.. Athol . Oct.  6-  6 

Worcester,  South . Sturbridge . Sept.  9-10 

Worcester,  Southeast.  .Milford . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Worcester,  West . Barre . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Washington*. . Kingston .  Sept.  15-16 

Woonsocket . Woonsocket .  . .  Sept.  14-16 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury . Danbury . Oct.  5-  7 

Guilford .  Guilford . Oct.  6 

Middlesex . Middletown . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

New  Haven . Meriden . Sept,  22-24 

New  London . Norwich . Sept.  14-16 

Ridgefield . Ridgefield  .  Sept.  7-10 

Union .  Falls  Village . Sept,  8-9 

Watertown . Watertown . Sept.  29-30 

Windham. . . Brooklyn . Sept.  21-23 

VERMONT. 

Caledonia . St.  Johnsburg .  Sept.  21-23 

Chittenden . Essex  Junction . Sept.  7-  9 

Dog  River . Northfield . Sept.  28-29 

Franklin . Sheldon .  . Sept. - 

Orange .  Bradford . Oct.  5-  8 

Washington . Montpelier . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

White  River  Valley  —  Bethel  . Sept.  21-23 
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NEW  YORK. 

Antwerp  Union . Antwerp . Sept.  1-  3 

Brookfield .  Madison  Co . Sept.  21-22 

Broome . Whitney’s  Point . Sept.  14-10 

Brush’s  Mills . Franklin  Co . . Sept.  14-16 

Camden  Industrial .  Camden . Sept.  16-18 

Cattaraugus . Little  Valley . Sept.  15-17 

Cayuga . Auburn . Sept.  14-16 

Central  New  York . Utica . Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Chautauqua . Jamestown . Sept.  21-24 

Chenango  .  Norwich . Sept.  S-10 

Clay  Farmers’  Club _ Centerville . Sept.  10-18 

Columbia . . Chatham  Village . Sept.  15-17 

Cortland . Cortland  . .  Sept.  15-10 

Delaware . Delhi .  Sept.  14-10 

Dutchess . Washington  Hollow. .Sept.  14-10 

Eastern  New  York . Albany .  Oct.  5-8 

Edmeston  &Burlington.Edmeston . Sept.  14-16 

Ellisburgh,  Adams  &  Henderson,  Adams . Sept.  2-  3 

Erie..  . Hamburg . Sept.  14-10 

Essex . Westport . Sept,.  14-10 

Franklin . Malone . Sept.  2S-30 

Galen .  . Clyde . Sept.  23-25 

Genesee .  . Batavia . Sept.  15-16 

Gonverneur . St.  Lawrence  Co . Sept..  7-  9 

Gowanda . Cattaraugus  Co . Sept.  23-25 

Hamilton  . East  Hamilton, MadCo.Oct.  5-  7 

Herkimer . Herkimer . Sept.  14-10 

Hudson  River  Agric’l.  .Poughkeepsie .  .Sept.  21-24 

Jefferson .  Watertown . Sept.  8-10 

Lenox . Oneida,  Mad.  Co. .Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  15-17 

Montgomery . Fonda .  Sept.  21-23 

Moravia . Cayuga  Co . Sept.  16-18 

Newburgh  Bay  Hort’l.  .Newburgh . Sept.  29-Ocr.  1 

Niagara . Lockport .  ...  .Sept.  10-18 

Oneida . Rome . Sept.  20-24 

Oneonta  Union . Oneonta . Sept.  21-23 

Onondaga  Northwest'll. Baldwinsvilie . Sept.  15-17 

Ontario . Canandaigua . Sept.  15-17 

Orleans . . Albion . Sept.  24-25 

Oswego . Mexico . Sept.  28-30 

Oswego  Falls .  . Oswego  Co . Sept.  22-24 

Ot.ego...  . Otsego  Co . Sept.  23-25 

Otsego . Cooperstown . Sept.  20-22 

Phoenix  Union . West  Phoenix .  Sept.  20-22 

Queens . , .  Mineola . Sept.  28-30 

Racket  &  St.  Regis  Valley,  Potsdam  . Sept.  21-23 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Co . Sept.  8-10 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . Sept.  14-16 

Sandy  Creek,  Richl’d.  Orwell,  Sandy  Creek. .  ..Sept.  15-17 

Sangerfield  &  Marshall.  Waterville . Oct.  5-  6 

Saratoga . Saratoga  Springs. Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Schenectady . Schenectady  . Sept.  21-24 

Schenevus  Valley . Schenevus . Sept.  16-18 

Schoharie . Schoharie . Oct.  5-  7 

Schuyler . Watkins . . Oct.  (5-  8 

Seneca . . Waterloo . Oct.  5-  7 

Sherburne . Chenango  Co .  Sept.  21-23 

Skaneateles  . . Skaneateles . Sept.  22-23 

Steuben . Bath . Oct.  6-  8 

Suffolk . Riverhead .  . Oct.  5-7 

Susquehanna  Valley...  .Unadilla . Sept.  7-  9 

Tompkins . .Ithaca . Sept.  14-16 

Trenton . Trenton,  Oneida  Co... Sept.  14-16 

Ulster . Kingston . Sept.  28-30 

Ulysses. Covert  &HectorTrumansburgh . Sept.  22-24 

Valley  Point . Cuba .  Sept.  21-24 

Vernon . Vernon . Sept.  15-16 

Waddington .  St.  Lawrence  Co . Sept.  7-9 

Warren . Glen’s  Falls . Sept.  21-24 

Warrensburgh .  Warren  Co . Sept,.  14-17 

Washington..  . Sandy  Hill . Sept.  8-11 

Wayne . Palmyra . Sept.  30-Oct,  2 

Westchester . White  Plains . Sept.  7-11 

Western  New  York...  Rochester . Sept.  20-25 

Westmoreland . Oneida  Co . Sept.  15-17 

Winfield  Union . West  Winfield . Sept.  8-10 

Wyoming . Warsaw . Sept.  21-22 

Yates . Penn  Yan . Oct.  5-7 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic . Egg  Harbor  City . Sept.  27-23 

Burlington .  ...  Mt.  Holly . Oct.  5-6 

Cape  May . Cape  May  C.  H . Sept.  22-23 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Sept.  22 

Hunterdon . Flemington . Sept.  28-30 

Monmouth . Freehold . Sept.  14-16 

Somerset . Somerville . Oct.  5-  8 

Warren.  . . Belvidere . Oct.  5 

West  Jersey . Woodstown . Sept.  15-16 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bucks  . Doylestown . Oct.  5-  8 

Chartier’s  Valley . Cannonsburg . . Sept.  28-30 

Chester . Ambler  Park . Sepl.  21-24 

Chester . Oxford  . Sept.  22-24 

Chester . Westchester . Sept.  8-11 

Crawford . Titusville . Oct.  4-  7 

East  Penn . Norristown . Sept.  14-17 

Fayette  . Brownsville . Sept.  30-Oct,  1 

Greene.. . . Carmichael’s . Sept.  16-18 

Greeue . Waynesburgh .  ...Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Lawrence . Harlansburg . . Sept..  21-23 

Lehigh . Allentown . Sept.  29-Oct,.  2 

Northumberland . Sunbury .  Sept.  28-Gct.  1 

Schuylkill . Orwigsburg .  .Sept,  2«-30 

Washington .  Washington . Sept,  30-Oct.  1 

Westmoreland . Greensburgh . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept.  22-25 

Aahtabula . Jefferson  . Sept.  6-  8 

Athens . Athens . Sept.  16-17 

Belmont .  ....St.  Clairsville . Sept.  14-17 

Brown . Georgetown . Sept.  7-10 

Butler . Hamilton . Oct.  4-  7 

Carroll . Carrollon . Oct.  13-15 

Central . . .  Mechanicsburg. .  .Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Central . Orrville . Oct.  13-15 

Champaign . Urbana . Oct.  5-  8 

Clarke . Sprinufield .  Sept.  21-24 

Clermont . Batavia . Sept.  7-10 

Clinton . Wilmington . Sept,  14—17 

Columbiana . New  Lisbon . Sept,  21-24 

Coshocton . Coshocton  . . Sept.  14-17 


Crawford . Bucyru-' . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Cuyahoga . Cleveland . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Darke.. .  Gf&nvillc .  Sept,  21-24 

Delaware . Delaware . Sept,  29-Oct,  1 

Erie .  Sandusky  City . Sept.  21-24 

Fairfield .  Lancaster . Oct.  13-10 

Fulton., . Ottekee . Sept.  15-17 

Gallia . . Gallipolis . Oct.  0-8 

Geauga . Burton . Sept.  21-23 

Greene .  Xenia . Oct.  •  6-  8 

Hancock .  Findlay . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Hardin .  Kenton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Harrison .  Cadiz . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Hocking .  Logan . Oct,  7-  9 

Huron . Norwalk  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Jefferson . Smithfield . Sept.  21-23 

Knox .  ; . Mt.  Vernon . .Oct,  5-7 

Lake . Painesville . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Lawrence . Ironton . Sept.  15-17 

Licking . Newark  . Oct.  5-  8 

Logan . Bcllefontaine . Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Lorain .  . Eiyria . Sept.  28-30 

Lucas . Toledo  . Sept,  28-Oct,  1 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct,  5-  7 

Marion . Marion . Oct.  5-  8 

Medina . Medina . Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

Morgan . McConnellsville . Sept.  21-23 

Morrow . Mt.  Gilead . Sept,  22-24 

Muskingum . Zanesville . ..Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Northern . Cleveland .  . Sept.  13-17 

Ottawa . Port  Clinton . Oct.  5-  7 

Paulding . . . Paulding . Sept,  28-30 

Perry . .  ....  _ New  Lexington . Sept.  22-24 

Pickaway . Circleville . Sept.  21-24’ 

Portage . Ravenna . Sept,  20-23 

Preble . Eaton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Putnam .  Ottawa . Sept.  22-24 

Ross . Chillicothe . Sept,  14-17 

Sandusky . Fremont . Sept,  21-24 

Seneca . Tiffin . . Sept.  21-24 

Shelby . . . Sidney . Sept.  21-24 

Southern . Dayton . Sept.  2S-Oct,  1 

Stark.  .  ..  . Canton . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Trumbull .  . Warren . Sept.  7-10 

Tuscarawas . Canal  Dover . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Union . Marysville .  .  Oct.  5-8 

Van  Wert . Van  Wert . Sept.  23-25 

Warren . Lebanon . Sept.  21-24 

Washington . Marietta . Sept.  8-10 

Wayne . Wooster . Sept.  22-24 

Williams . Bryan . Sept,  21-24 

Wood . . Tontogany . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Wyandotte . Upper  Sandusky . Oct.  11-14 

INDIANA. 

Bartholomew . Columbus . Sept,  14-20 

Boone . Lebanon . Oct.  4-  9 

Cass . Logansport . Sept.  6-11 

Clark . Charleston . Sept.  8-10 

Carroll . Delphi . Sept.  13-18 

Cambridge  City . Cambridge  City . Sept,  14-17 

Dearborn . Aurora . Sept.  7-11 

Decatur . Greensburg . Sept.  21-24 

Daviess . Washington . Sept.  6-11 

Elkhart . .  Goshen . Sept.  22-25 

Edinburg  Union .  .  Edinburg .  Sept.  21-25 

Franklin . Brookville .  Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Fayette . Connersville. ......  . .Sept.  7-10 

Fountain,  Warren  and  Vermillion,  Covington. Sept.  21-24 

Fall  Creek  Society . Pendleton . Sept.  7-10 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  21-24 

Gosport  District . Gosport . Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Gibson .  Princeton . Sept.  13-18 

Greene . Linton .  .  Sept,  27-Oct,  2 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  14-18 

Hendricks . Danville .  Sept,  7-12 

Howard . Kokomo . Sept,  21-24 

Huntington . Huntington . Sept.  21-24 

Jasper . Rensselaer . Sept.  16-19 

Jay . Portland . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Jefferson..  v . North  Madison . Sept.  20-24 

Jackson _ \ . Seymour, . Sept.  7-10 

Johnson . Franklin . Sept.  14—18 

Knox . Vincennes .  Oct.  11-16 

La  Grange . La  Grange  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Lake .  Crown  Point . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Lawrence .  Bedford .  Sept,  13-19 

Loogootee  Society . Loogootee . Sept,  27-Oct,  2 

Marion . Valley  Mills . Sept.  9-11 

Monroe . Bloomington .  Sept.  21-21 

Morgan . Martinsville _ ... . .Sept.  14-18 

Madison .  .  .Anderson. . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Northeastern  Indiana.  .Waterloo . .Oct.  5-  S 

Northern  Indiana . Ft.  Wayne . Sept.  13-18 

Noble . Ligonier . Oct.  5-  8 

Prairie  Farmer . Francesville . Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Parke . Bloomingdale . Sept,  7-10 

Posey . New  Harmony . Sept.  14-17 

Pike . Petersburg . Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Peru  Driving  Park  Ass. Peru . . Sept.  21-24 

Rush . Rushvilie . Sept,  14-17 

Randolph .  ..Winchester . Sept.  14-17 

Ripley . Osgood . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Richmond  Industrial. . .Richmond . ..Oct.  4-  9 

Southeastern  Indiana. .Aurora . Sept.  15-18 

Shelby  . Shelbyville . Sept.  7-11 

Spencer . Rockport . Sept  28-Oct,  2 

Tippecanoe  . LaFayeite . Aug.  30-Sept,  4 

Tipton . Tipton .  Sept.  14-17 

Thorntown  Union .  Thorntown . Sept.  20-24 

Union  Agric’l  Soc . Knightstown . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Union  Agric’l  Soc .  Russellville . Aug.  30-Sept,  3 

Union  Agric’l  Soc . Union  City .  ..  .Sept.  14-18 

Vigo...  . Terre  Haute . Sept,  14-18 

Vermillion .  Newport . Sept.  14-18 

Wells . Bluffton . Oct.  5-  8 

Wabash . Wabash .  Sept.  14-17 

Wayne .  Centreville . Sept.  14-17 

Whitley . Columbia  City . Sept,  21-24 

Worthington  Fair . Worthington .  Oct,  4-10 

Warrick .  Bonneville . Oct.  12-16 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams . PaySon . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Boone .  . Belvidere . Sept.  7-10 

Brown . Mt,  Sterling . Sep'.  7-  9 


Bureau . Princeton .  Sept.  7-10 

Carroll . Mt.  Carrol  1 .  . Sept.  7-10 

Cass . Virginia . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Champaign . Champaign .  . .  .Sept.  7-10 

Christian . Taylorsville . Sept.  27-Oct,  1 

Clay . Louisville . Oct.  12-15 

Clay . :...  Flora .  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Coles . .  Charleston . Sept,  7-10 

Crawford .  . Robinson . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Cumberland . Majority  Point . Sept.  15-18 

De  Kalb . Sycamore . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

De  Kalb . De  Kalb . Sept.  8-11 

Douglas . Tuscola . Sept.  21-24 

Du  Page . . Wheaton . Sept.  0-  8 

Edgar .  Paris..  . . . Sept.  14-17 

Edwards . Albion . Oct.  5-8 

Effingham . Effingham . Oct.  5-8 

Fayette . Vandalia . Sept,  29-Oct.  1 

Ford . Paxton . Sept.  21-24 

Ford . Gibson  City . Sept.  31-Oet.  3 

Fulton .  Avon .  . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Gallatin . . Shawneetowu. . .  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Greene . Carrollton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Grundy . Morris . Sept.  28-30 

Hardin . El  izabethtown . Oct.  13-16 

Henderson . Biggsville . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Iroquois . Onarga . ..Oct.  5-  8 

Iroquois . Watseka .  Sept,  7-10 

Jackson .  Murphysboro . Sept.  21-24 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Jefferson . Mt.  Vernon . Sept.  21-24 

Jersey . Jerscyville . Oct,  12-15 

Jo  Daviess . Galena . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Jo  Daviess . Warren . Oct.  5-8 

Kane . Aurora . Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Kane.  . . . . Geneva . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Kankakee .  Kanuakee . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Kendall .  Bristol . Sept.  7-10 

Knox .  Galesburg . Oct.  5-  8 

Lake . Waukegan . Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Lawrence .  Lawrenceville . Oct.  5-8 

Livingston . Pontiac . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Logan .  .  Atlanta . Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Macon .  Decatur . Sept.  7-10 

Macoupin . Carlinville . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Madison . Edwardsville . Oct.  28-31 

Marion . Centralia . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Marion .  Salem .  Sept.  21-24 

Marshall . Wenona . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Mason .  . Havana . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

McDonough . Macomb . Sept.  7-11 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept.  21-24 

McLean . Towanda . Sept.  7-10 

Mercer .  . Aledo . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Montgomery . Hilisboro . Sept,  14-17 

Montgomery .  Litchfield .  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Morgan . Jacksonville . Sept.  6-  9 

Moultrie . Sullivan . Sept.  14-17 

Peoria . Peoria . Oct,  5-8 

Perry . DuQuoin . Sept,  20-24 

Piatt . Monticello . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Pike . Pittsfield . Sept.  28  0ct.  1 

Pope .  Golconda . Oct.  6-  9 

Putnam . Hennepin .  Sept.  21-23 

Randolph  . Sparta . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Rock  Island . Rock  Island .  Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept.  2M-24 

Schuyler . Rushvilie . Sept.  28-30 

Shelby . Shelbyville . . . Sept.  21-24 

Slark" . Toulon . Sept.  21-24 

St.Clair . Belleville . Sept.  7-10 

Stephenson . Freeport . Sept.  6-10 

Union . Jonesboro . Sept.  14-17 

Vermillion . Danville . . . Sept.  21-24 

Vermillion .  Hoopeston .  Sept.  14-17 

Wabash . Mt.  Carmel . Sept,  27-Oct.  1 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  21-24 

Wayne .  Fairfield . Sept.  21-24 

Whiteside... . Sterling .  Sept.  7-10 

Will . Joliet . Sept.  6-10 

Williamson . Marion . Oct.  12-15 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  14-17 

DELAWARE. 

Newcastle . Middletown . Oct.  6-  8 

MICHIGAN. 

Lenawee . Adrian . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

IOWA. 

Adair . Greenfield . Sept.  8  -10 

Cedar . Tipton .  Sept,  14 

Clarke . Osceola . Sept.  22-24 

Grundy . Grundy  Center . Sept.  15-17 

Jackson . Maquolreta . Sept.  13-16 

Jasper . . Newton . Sept.  14-16 

Mahaska . Oskaloosa . Sept,  14-17 

Northwestern. . . . Dubuque . Sept,  6-10 

Page  ....  .  Clarinda . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Sac  . Sac  City .  Sept.  15-17 

Scott . Davenport . Sept.  6 

Van  Buren . Keosauqua . Sept.  14-17 

Wayne . Corydon . Oct.  4-  6 


KANSAS. 


Shawnee . Topeka. 


.Sept.  22-24 


Ca«s . 

Cuming. . 

Gage . 

Johnson, 


NEBRASKA. 


.Plattsmouth . Sept.  14-16 

.West  Point .  Sept.  8-11 

.Beatrice  . Sept.  15-17 

.  Tecuipseh . Sept.  28-30 


Washington. 


TENNESSEE. 

. Jonesboro . Sept.  23-25 

CALIFORNIA. 

Napa  &  Salano . . . Sept.  2S-Oct.  2 

San  Joaquin  Valley  .. .  Stockton . Sept.  6-11 

Santa  Clara . San  Jose . Oct.  4-10 

Santa  Cruz . Santa  Cruz . Oct.  7-  9 

Sonoma  &  Marion . . . Oct.  4-9 

POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Nat,  Poultry  Assoc.  . .  .Chicago,  Ill . Jan.  20-28,  1876 
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For  Pressing  Cider,  Wine,  Lard,  Paper, 
Cotton,  Tobacco,  Hay,  &c.,  &c., 

Or  for  doing  any  oilier  work  for  which  a 
Press  is  used. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

M.  P.  SCHENCK,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cider  Making  Machinery. 

HICKOK’S  KEYSTONE  CIDER  MIL.!,. 

EXCECSIOR  CIDER  HIIl.Ii. 
HUTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER  MILL. 

SCREWS,  PRESSES,  GRINDERS,  Etc. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  the  above  Mills,  in  New  York  City, 

60  Courtlandt  St. 

Send  for  Circular.  H.  B.  GRIFFING. 


CIDER  PRESS. 


Particulars  concerning  our  unequaled  Presses,  Graters, 
and  other  Ci  ler  Machinery,  also  valuable  information  to 
Cider  Makers,  sent  free. 

BOOIVIER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y„  or  26  Beckman  St.,  .  Y.  City. 


THE 

MOM  WINDMILL 

For  PUMPING.  GRINDING 
GRAIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1874. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Scott  County,  Iowa,  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EDWARDS  &  PERKINS, 

Moline,  111. 

G.  Mabie’s  Patent,  July  1st,  1873. 


With  the  new  and  improved  hopper,  is  the  best,  most  per¬ 
fect,  and  simplest  mill  made.  The  sales  of  1874  demonstrated 
that  this  mill  is  the  best  in  use ;  it  does  not  slice  the  fruit 
and  leave  it  in  hard  lumps,  like  most  mills,  it  thoroughly 
crushes  and  grates  it,  so  that  every  cell  is  broken  and  a  fine 
pomace  produced,  hence  we  get  more  juice  from  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  than  any  other  mill. 

We  manufacture  3  sizes,  and  warrant  every  mill. 

Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  with  cuts. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY' 

THE  HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

HIGGANUM,  CT. 

And  for  sale  at  our  Brancli  Offices : 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York. 

AV.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

W.  E.  HAMPTON,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FRED  ATWOOD,  Winterport,  Maine. 


MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK  of 


THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

Imported  from  the  best  breeders  in  England.  Healthy, 
vigorous,  thoroughly  acclimated,  good  constitution,  good 
form,  good  wool ;  very  quiet,  mature  early,  fat  rapidly, 
pedigree  perfect.  Choice  yearling  and  two-year-old  rams 
for  sale;  also  ram  and  ewe  iambs  of  remarkable  size  and 
vigor.  A  few  ewes,  prize  winners,  that  have  proved  to  be 
good  breeders,  will  also  be  sold.  For  further  information 


The  only  recognized  standards 
in  Cane  Machines  are  the 

Cook  Evaporatoe 

AND  THE 

Victor  Cahe-Mill. 

There  are  of  these  Machines 

Over  31,000  in  Use. 
They  have  taken  the 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
AT  117  STATE  FAIRS. 

The  Sorgo  Hand-Book  and  Price-List  Sent  Free. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

664  to  094  West  Eighth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  Machinery,  Steam-Engines,  Corn 
Crushers,  Farm,  School,  aiid  Church  Bells. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  liLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Essex  Pigs. 

Tire  Essex  is  a  thoroughly  established  breed,  good  size, 
small  bone,  and  light  offal;  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle, 
fat  rapidly,  and  mature  early.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  small 
breeds.  Lard  very  white  and  solid,  flesh  linn,  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  Sows  witii  pig,  for  ale  ;  also  pigs  suitable 
for  exhibition  at  the  Fairs. 

Choice  young  pigs  now  ready  to  ship.  Prices  at  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  as  follows;  Boar  ¥20;  Boar  and  Sow  $40;  Boar 
and  two  Sows  $55.  Orders  respectfully  solicited.  I  take 
great  care  in  selecting  pigs  not  akin,  and  wed  suited  for 
starting  a  new  herd.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  the 
money.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  buy. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

From  stock  imported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England. 
They  received  1st  premium  at  N.  E.  Fair,  Sept.,  1873.  These 
pigs  are  good  size,  light  haired,  white  color,  prolific,  and 
ready  fatteners.  Boar  pig,  10  weeks  old,  $15.00.  Sow,  same 
age,  $10.00.  Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin,  $10.00.  Boar  and  2 
Sows,  not  akin,  $30.00.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk, 
and  warranted  as  represented.  Ready  for  shipment  Oct.  1st. 
Also  Holstein  Short-horn  Cattle.  Marlborough  Stock  Farm, 
JO  .  KNIGHT,  Propr.,  Newburyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 


]DOLANS>  CBBIIYA  HOGS.  Pigs  for 

sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  Pigs.  Address 
ISAAC  H.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  LICE 

on  vour  chickens,  or  any  other  insects,  which  are  a  trouble 
to  von?  If  you  have,  try  the  new  Houdau  insert 
Powder.  Its  scent  alone,  even  without  contact,  kills  all 
insects.  It  is  harmless  to  all  other  animals.  Price,  25,  50  and 
75  cts.  per  box,  free  by  mail.  Address 

T.  L.  H ALL W ORTH,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Houdan  and  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  and  Chicks  for  sale. 


Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

L.  L.  REED)  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and 
Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys, 
and  all  the  leading  kimiS  of  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  circular. 


WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has’ 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Piers,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue.  Buff  and  White  Turkeva, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 


MW.  B6  Eisalium,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  II!., 

®  30  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Nor¬ 
man  Horses.  Have  imp.  45  during  1873-’74.  Terms  reason¬ 
able,  time  given. 


JL^ull  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  nocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Duichess  Co.,N.Y. 


JW.  Elusit.  ESevnolds,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 

®  Farm,”  Frankfort,  Ivy.  Thoroughbred — Trotting  and 
Percheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 


TT  Fhestots  Morris,  “Fernbank,” 

®®’  O  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
clowns  and  Berkshire*.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 


ton  cents  for  “  Horn  to  make  Poultry 
pay  summer  and  winter,"  to  WM.  B.  WONDERLY, 
Box  898,  Dayton,  O.  No  humbug. 


TPUlTTTT  Y  —All  t lie  desirable  varieties  for 

JL  U  vU  i  J  J  JIJS  JL  a  sale  at  satisfactory  prices.  Send 
stamp  for  best  catalogue  out. 

SMITH  <fc  BRO.,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

T©  HORSEMEN. 

How  to  make  slow  horses  fast,  and  fast  horses  faster.  ’I  he 
history  of  all  celebrated  stallions.  The  system  of  breeding 
and  raising  colts  by  the  best  breeders.  How  to  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases  the  horse  is  heir  to,  by  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  over 
twenty  years’  practice.  All  mailed  tree.  Address 
Box  2,296.  DAVIDSON  &  CO.,  86  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


CELEBRATED  FERTILIZERS, 

Pnre  Hone  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 


Wrought  Iron  Fencing 

Of  the  Best  Evqlish  Mak*. 

Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

V  \RWT.L  &  TRIMBLE, 

I  IT  S.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


pAMK  FOWL.,  Carrier  Pigeons, 

o  and  Sporting  Dogs,  bred  and  shipped  hv  .T.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Liimiick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 


Blarlc  Itnss  for  stocking  ponds — Pekin 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  r,2  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R..  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


GROUND  BONE,  BONE  MEAL.  BONE  FLOUR. 

The  large  annual  increase  of  the  sales  of  these  Standard 
Fertilizers  is  the  best  proof  of  their  merits.  Their  free¬ 
dom  from  adulteration,  with  every  particle  available  for  fer¬ 
tilizing,  and  the  low  price  at.  widen  they  are  sold  make  tt  for 
the  interest  of  every  practical  farmer  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

LISTER  BROTHERS, 

New  York  Office,  159  Front.  St.  Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 
tar  Farmers  and  Dealers  are  invited  to  send  for  Circular. 
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LAMS  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  th«  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it ;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls.  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  bv  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  $5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


KNITTING  MACHINES! 

The  BICKFORD  AUTOMATIC  FAMILY  KNITTING 
MACHINES  will  knit  anything  ever  knit  by  hand,  in  far 
better  style,  and  a  hundredfold  faster.  A  good  operator 
will  knit  from  20  to  40  pairs  Men’s  Socks  a  day  !  These 
machines  are  simple,  durable,  and  cheap.  Every  family 
should  have  one.  General  and  Local  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  For  Circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE  M’F'G  CO., 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 


AKMOTTR  KNITTING 


ARMOUR 

FAMILY 


Will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
any  other  machine  made. 

Is  the  simplest,  most  practical, 
cheapest  and  Best  Knitter  in 
tile  World. 

Price  $30.00— every  Ma¬ 
chine  warranted. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town, 
county,  and  state.  Address 

MACHINE  CO.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


FOR  ALL  SEWING 
MACHINES  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  about  one- 
half  the  usual  rates  by 
ordering  direct. 

Singer's,  40  cts.  per 
doz.;  Wheeler*  Wilson, 
GO  cts. ;  Howe’s,  50  cts. ; 
Grover  &  Baker,  50  cts. ;  and  others  in  proportion.  Enclose 
the  amount  and  Needles  will  be  returned  by  first  mail. 
Address  DEFIANCE  NEEDLE  CO., 

658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NOVELTY  SHOES. 

Wood  and  leather  combined.  Keep  the  feet  dry.  Save 
health.  Save  Money.  Manufactured  by  newly  invented  ma¬ 
chinery.  Samples  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  15c.  to  $1.50 
per  pair.  Active  men  make  money  selling  them.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  circular  to 

AMERICAN  NOVELTY  SHOE  CO„  Meadvtlle,  P». 


X  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

MARKS’  PATENTS,  with  Rubber  Hands  and* 

Feet,  received  GOLD  MEDAL  at  American  In- 
ititute  Fair,  1 865,  and  First  Premiums  at  every 
Exhibition  since,  closing  with  Diploma  for 

in  1874.  An^d1ato,velJlfthIilr^nMte?rae!twWocatel?JretYe  thousands 
who  use  them.  £7.  S.  Gov't  Mfr.  Every  disabled  soldier  and  citizen 
using  Artificial  Limbs,  who  are  not  now  familiar  with  our  Patents,  will 
fand  it  to  their  interest  to  send  us  a  clear  statement  of  their  case  ;  they 
will  receive  in  return,  our  large  Pamphlet,  containing  a  history  of, 
and  much  information  concerning  these  world-renowned  Substitutes. 
Also  instructions  to  soldiers  hcno  to  make  their  applications  for  the  new 
issue  of  Gov’t  Limbs,  which  commences  in  July,  this  ykar—  all  free. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  575  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  OUST!  NO  SMELL! 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpet  without 
soiling  it.  Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
Manufactured  only  by 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SHAKER  SASH  BALANCE. 

Supersedes  Weights  and  Boxes. 

Easily  attached  to  any  window,  sample  complete  by  mail, 
$1.50.  W.  J.  McGOVVN,  South  Union,  Ky. 


FOOT  LATHES. 


Address  WOT.  E.  LEWIS,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Gakden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


1  CTYI're  0  $'2  a  day  made  selling  Scissors  Sharpener  and 
Awlhll  1  S  I  otlieT  fresh  Novelties.  Sample  Sharpener 
I  and  an  Elegant  Box  of  Tinted  Stationery 
I  nnir  i  1  mailed  for  35  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

I J  U  U  K  «  I  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


i  Your  Name  Elegantly  Print¬ 
ed  on  12  Transparent  Visiting 
Carps,  for  25  Cents.  Each  card  contains 
a  scene  which  ia  not  visible  until  held  towards  the  light. 
Nothinglike  them  ever  before  offered  in  America.  Big  induce¬ 
ments  to  Agents.  Novelty  Printing  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


NOVELTY! 
DEPOT.  I 

10  DOLLARS  PEDALS 


All  the  Best  and  Fastest  selling 
Novelties— Chromos  —  Pens—  Pen- 
ils— Holders— Stationer}’,  &c.,  &c. 
ICatalogue  Free.  Cl  I  y  Novell  y 
ICo.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i  AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell 
JTHE  IMPROVED  HOME 
SHUTTLE  SewineMachine 
Address  Johnson,  Clark  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York 
City ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Chicago,  Ill. ;  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“ESTABLISHED  1821„” 

Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Jr.,  Stephen  P.  M.  Tasker. 

MORRIS,  TASKER  &  CO. 

PASCAL.  IRON  WORKS,  Philadelphia. 
TASKER  IRON  WORKS,  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
Offices  &  Warehouses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  plain,  galvanized 
and  rubber  coated.  Boiler  Tubes.  Oil  Well  Tubing  and 
Casing.  Gas  and  Steam  Fittings,  Valves  and  Cocks.  Gas 
and  Steam  Fitters’  Tools.  Cast  Iron  Pipe.  Lamp  Posts 
and  Lanterns.  Improved  Coal  Gas  Apparatus,  Improved 
Sugar  Machinery,  &c. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  onr  Patent 
Vulcanized  Rubber-coated  Tube. 


The  Latest  Novelty ! ! 

The  Dress  Reform  Corset- 
Waist  and  Shirt-Supporter. 

(Patented  April  6th,  1875.) 

A  long-felt  want  at  last  satisfied.  A 
corset  for  those  who  can  not  wear  cor¬ 
sets.  Suitable  alike  for  children,  miss¬ 
es,  young  and  elderly  ladies.  Says  Dr. 
Sara  E.  Brown,  a  prominent  lady  phy¬ 
sician  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  Dress 
Reform  Committee:  “  I  consider  it  the 
best  compromise  betweet  a  corset  and 
waist  I  have  ever  seen,  having  the  advantages  of  ihe  former 
without  its  evils.”  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price:  Chil¬ 
dren,  $1.50 ;  Misses  and  Ladies,  $2.50.  In  stating  size,  give 
waist  measure. 

Address  GEO.  FROST  &  CO., 

287  Devonshire  St„  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  COMBINATION 

§liouMer-S5raee  Corset. 

(Patented  Oct.  27th,  1874.) 

The  best-fitting  and  most  comfortable 
corset  made.  The  Shoulder-Brace  ex¬ 
pands  the  chest,  supports  the  garments, 
is  easily  adjusted;  and  yet  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  straps  slipping  off.  The 
bosom  form  is  perfectly  soft,  containing 
no  hones  or  wires.  It  is  the  only  corset 
that  can  be  honestly  recommended  alike 
by  physicians, singers.speakers.and  dress¬ 
makers.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  stating  size,  give  waist  measure  outside  of  chess. 

Satteen,  colored  and  white,... . $1.75 

Eng.  Jean,  do.  do .  2.50 

Agents  and  canvassers  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  FROST  &  CO., 

387  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


f-xcelsfop®0  ^0Ilr  Panting 

'Portable*  4k©  Pressfor  cards,  labels,  envelopes 


etc.  Largersizes  forlarge work. 
Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
ful  pastime  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
have  greatfun  and  make  money  fast 
atprinting.  Send  twostampsfor  full 


-  PrintiflCf  ca£a]0gUe‘pressea  typo  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 

®  Te  SS6  *  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


farms 

MARYLAND 


Free  Catalogue ! 

J.  H.  Wood  &  Co. 

DOVER,  DEL. 


E I  STERN  MARYLAND  FARMS! 

Send  for  free  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

WM.  S.  R1DGELY,  Denton,  Md. 


MEYERS  &  ALI/'Y, 


Wholesale  Dealers  & 
i  Commission  Merchants 


IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Murray  St.,  New  Yobk.  * 


The 

IARI0N 

Ipiano 

is  the 

IBEST! 


SAVE  MONEY  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  best  Piano-Forte.  I 
Do  not  decide  what  make  to  get  I 
until  you  write  for  our  Ulus- 1 
trated  Circular,  which  we  mail  [ 
free.  The  “  Arion  Piano  ”  con- 1 
tains  four  patented  improve-! 
ments  that  make  it  more  durable  \ 
than  any  piano  in  the  market. 
Write  for  circular,  and  mention  | 
where  you  saw  this  notice. 

Address 
The  Aiion  Piano-Forte  Co., 

5  East  14th  St.,  R,  Y.  City. 


SHOT-GUNS.  RIFLES,  PISTOLS^  REVOLVERS 


Of  any  and  every  kind.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue*  Address  Great  Western  Gun 

■  nH  !?  ownlvoi®  Wnrirs.  PillBhnrvli.  Pn. 


GOTHIC  FURNACE 

For  Warming  Houses, 
Schools,  Churches,  for 
Coal  and  Wood,  is  the 
best  Heating  Apparatus 
in  use.  Liberal  discount. 

Grand  Award  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  1863* 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY, 

Manufacturer, 

226  West  Twenty- third  St,, 

New  York, 

The  Original  SKINNER 

Portable  Engine 

IMPROVED. 

2  to  8  H.  P.  New  Location,  and 
cheaper  freights  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Over  300  in  use. 

Address  1,.  G.  SKINNER, 

Erie,  Pa. 

Late  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


B00KWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $352.00 

4K  “  “  .  303.50 

JW  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


I  have  sold  GENUINE  Peruvian 
Guano  at  my  Agricultural  Warehouse 
for  TWENTY  YEARS.  Those 
who  favor  me  with  orders  will  get  a 
genuine  article,  and  at  lowest  market 
price.  Farmers  and  Dealers  supplied. 

II.  B.  GRIFFING, 
Successor  to  Grifiing  &  Co., 

60  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAM  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 

FERIJY1M  GUAM© 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street,  New  York. 


N?l. 

PERUVIAN 

GUANO. 

WARRANTED, 

- 


WAK51EKS  are  invited  to  peruse  the  magni- 
-H-  ficent  Book  of  532  pages,  entitled  “The  Marvellous 
Country.”  It  tells  of  a  new.  strange,  and  wondrously  rich 
territory.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  over  100  engrav¬ 
ings,  a  valuable  ornament  for  the  centre-table.  Interesting 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  Sent  post-paid  for  $3.50. 

J.  M.  PIPER  &  CO.,  19  Summer  St„  Boston. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
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THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  COMPLETE  WORK.  OK  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  SWIM, 

Including  every  ESisease  peculiar  to  Am- 
erica,  and  embracing  all  tlie  latest 
Information  on  tlie  Cattle  .Plague 
and  Tricliina ;  containing  also 
a  Guide  to  Symptoms,  a  Table 
of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  a  List  of  Valuable 
Medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 

Twenty-five  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  vi  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
“ American  Reformed  Ilorse  Booh." 

I. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  author’s  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fatal  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
lows,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 

III. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Commencing  with  an  able  article  on  the  importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hog  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  his  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  the 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
he  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

376  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  every 

Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  are  not  treated 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Youatt ,  Mason,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,  Bearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 

REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 

By  Prof.  GEO.  H.  DADD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon.  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse."  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  for  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veierinarian. 

This  is  a  fresh  book,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
•f  the  age.  Years  ago.  Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
Joss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owners  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  and  the 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices  still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  such  “heroic  practice,” 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
6uch  men  as  Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  rose 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  in  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd’s  success  that, 
he  became  widely  known,  and  it  "was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  sent  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  lias 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  lie  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  he  candidly  examined.  Being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  hut  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat,  fully  and  plainly,  on  rational  princh 
pies,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
compInintH  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  be  educators  of  tin?  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

442  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

Eirlvr  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  ’'v 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Br»adway,  New  York, 


WAR  I  x  c;  *s 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  de  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  IIow  to 
Make  Drains  ;  IIow  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
Wiiat  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRA  CTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  tire  action  of  draining  upon 
tiie  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  .health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com1 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING.  «r.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- fool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  Tiie  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
pimple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
Tiie  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  hook ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  he  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  hoy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

DOWNING’S 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening 

ADAPTED  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA; 

with  a  view  to  the 

Improvement  of  Country  Residences. 

Comprising  historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the 
art,  directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  planta¬ 
tions,  the  description  and  culiivation  of  hardy  trees,  decora¬ 
tive  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc.,— with 

Remarks  on  Bnral  Architecture. 

By  tlse  late  A.  J.  BOWSING,  Esq. 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

containing  some  remarks  about  country  places,  and  tiie  best 
methods  of  making  them  ;  also  an  account  of  the  newer  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation,  both  hardy  and  half-liardy, 

AND  A  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing  down  to  the  present  time  some  brief  account  of  tiie 
various  trees  and  shrubs  whicli  have  been  introduced  since 
the  former  Supplement  was  published,  (in  1859), 

By  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  six 
on  steel,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  -  -  -  $6.50 


CUMMINGS’ 

Architectural 

Details. 

CONTAINING 

387  Designs  and  967  Illustrations 

Of  the  Various  Parts  Reeded  in  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Buildings,  Public  and  Private, 
both  for  the  City  and  Country. 

ALSO,  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS  OF 

Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
Other  Buildings. 

BY 

M.  F.  CUMMINGS,  A.M.,  Architect, 

Associate  Author  of  “Architecture,  by  Cummings 
&  Miller,”  and  “Modern  American  Archi¬ 
tecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller.” 

What  has  been  aimed  at  is  this :  To  present  a 
mass  of  architectural  details,  easy  of  construction, 
pleasing  in  form,  and  generally  of  an  inexpensive 
character,  and  all  so  designed  that  a  great  variety 
of  selections  may  lie  made  from  them,  which,  when 
combined  in  a  building,  will  produce  a  harmonious 
whole ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  author  that  this 
■work  will  he  found  to  he  of  value,  and  that  its 
design  is  practicable,  for  there  are  hundreds  of. 
towns  and  villages,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  people  continually  de¬ 
mand  the  erection  of  buildings,  largely  of  wood, 
and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  and  work¬ 
man  may  be  made  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  their 
features,  provided  they  have  at  hand  a  guide  such 
as  this  book  is  intended  to  be. 

Royal  Quarto.  Price ,  post-paid,  $10. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  Nbw  York. 
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The  Best  Prairie  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska! 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

BURLINGTON  &  MISSOURI 

RAILROAD  COMPANY! 


Bead  and  Eemember  cur  Offers,  open 
till  Dec.  31st,  1875. 

Discount  In  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash. 

Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  iin* 
provements. 

Discount  of  20  per  cent  to  buyers  on  short 
credit. 

Premium  of  20  per  cent  for  cultivation  of  land. 

Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  buyers 
of  Iowa  land. 

Half  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route  ”  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers 
of  Nebraska  land. 

Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,'’  to 
families  of  buyers. 

Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and  farming 
implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the 
“  Burlington  Route  ”  to  our  buyers. 


LOW  PRICES! 

10  Years  Credit— 6  Per  Cent  Interest! 

NO  PAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN 

Iowa  and.  Southern  Nebraska 


A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming'  and  Stock  Rais¬ 
ing.  The  §OIL  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated  ;  CLIMATE  warm: 
SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low,  and  EDL’CATIOX  FREE. 


NEBRASKA  IN  1875. 

Cost  and  Result  of  Farming  on 
tlie  Frairies. 

Tlie  people  of  Nebraska  can  now  estimate  their 
position  :  They  have  come  through  tlie  born,  and 
out  of  the  right  end.  It  was  bard  upon  them  last 
year  ;  but,  in  tlie  grand  history  of  the  settlement 
of  this  continent,  what  state  is  there  which  lias 
not  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  trial?  In  this 
respect,  Nebraska  lias  suffered  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  her  western  sisters.  Tlie  only  check 
there  met  with  since  tlie  state  was  settled,  was  last 
year;  and  now,  in  tlie  year  1875,  the  land  is  heavy 
with  a  bountiful  harvest.  Farming,  tlie  safest  of 
all  pursuits,  is  safe  in  Nebraska.  The  right  man— 
the  good  farmer— is  in  the  right  place  in  Nebraska. 
The  land  (cheap  and  fertile)  is  there  in  abundance. 
Those  who  occupy  it  have  assured  tlie  future  for 
themselves  and  their  families— that  is,  if  they  carry 
to  their  work  skill  and  industry.  No  man.  there¬ 
fore,  should  struggle  with  rented  land,  or  with 
limited  or  unfertile  acres,  while  excellent  farms 
in  Nebraska  are  waiting  the  taking. 

LAND  EXPLODING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of 
same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 

For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to 
or  address 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  B.  &.  M.  R.  R.  R., 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of 
thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price.  sn\ 


WOODWARD’S )  i 
NATIONAL  1  plans 


ARCHITECT. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs,  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 

Working  Drawings, 
i,  Details,  Specifica- 
’  ”  ''  Twelve 


f  tions,  and  Estimates. 
)  Dollars,  post-paid. 


STAIR  BUILDER. 


post-paid. 


MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL }  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  post-paid. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

By  JAMES  ALEXANDER  FULTON. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Among  tlie  fruits,  the  Peach ,  if  not  tlie  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  tlie 
very  center  of  tlie  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  alasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American.  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-third.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
hooks  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 


LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE, 

as  applied  to  the 

WANTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

With  an  Essay  on 

Forest  Planting  on  the  Great  Plains. 

By  H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND, 

Landscape  Architect. 

The  object  of  tlie  author  is  to  show  that,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  tlie  sub-division  and  arrangement  of 
land  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  men,  is  an  art  demand¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  judgment  and  taste,  and  one 
which  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of  real  estate  proprietors, 
and  tlie  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  future  occupants. 
Price,  post-paid,  -  $1.50 

DWYER’S  HORSE  BOOK 

SEATS  AND  SADDLES, 

BITS  AND  BITTING, 

AND 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  CERE  OF 
RESTIVENESS  IN  HORSES. 

By  FRANCIS  DWTER, 

Major  of  Hussars  in  tlie  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  -  -  $2.00 

HARRIS  ON  THE  FIG. 

Breeding ,  Bearing ,  Management ,  and  Improvement. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Ry  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  tlie  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  tlie  various 
English  and  American  breeds  are  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
tlie  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  tie  Propagation,  Cnltnre,  and  History  of 
the  Rose, 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  book  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  Tlie  large  experience  of  the  author 
ill  improving  the  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  tlie 
weight  of  liis  observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  tlie  reader  to  find  tlie  point  on  which 
lie  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time  in  turning  over 
tlie  leaves. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  L.  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers’ hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.but  not  up  to  the  times ;  and  as  its  author.Mr.R.L. Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
liis  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  fanner 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions 
from  tlie  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. 

After  E.  WolfF  Fresenius  Krocker  and  Others. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  CALDWELL, 

OP  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

In  tin's  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers.  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  Ins  hook  shows  that  lie  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 


KOCH’S  PATENT  SELF  BINDER. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00  each. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  expressed  a  wish  for  a 
Self  Binder,  that  they  may  file  the  American  Agriculturist 
as  fast  as  received.  Koch’s  Binder  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  market,  and  our  arrangements  with  the  patentee  are 
such,  that  we  can  supply  it  at  the  low  rate  named  above. 
It  is  cloth  outside,  and  the  name  of  onr  paper  is  stamped 
on  it  in  gilt.  The  numbers  of  the  paper  can  he  placed  in 
this,  as  fast  as  received,  being  thus  kept,  clean,  and  when 
filled  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  hound  hook. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


REVISED  AND  NEWLY  ELECTROTYPED. 

By  SAMUEL  B.  PARSONS. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  onlv  flower  that  can  he.  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  how  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  liis 
work  upon  the  Rose.  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  tlie  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training; 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PRICE.  POSTPAID.  $1.50. 

Tin's  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation :  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filt'erers:  Superstructure 
Avails:  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lav  a  Wall:  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Iioof:  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  :  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches.  Stables,  etc. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  hv 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increase*!  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1875. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE.  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL,  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &.  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE 

BIGELOW  ENGINE. 


The  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
Engine  offered  to  the  Public. 


PRICE—  4  Horse-Power. 

...$300 

“  6  “  “  .. 

...  401) 

“  7  “  “ 

. . .  475 

“  SM  “  “  .. 

“  12  “  “  .. 

. . . .  725. 

“  15  “  “  .. 

....  800 

Price  of  Stationary  Engines: 

4  Horse-Power . $150. 

6  “  “  .  175. 

7  to  8!4  Horse-Power .  325. 

12  to  15  “  “  .  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

H.  B.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


This  Boiler  is  exciting  much  attention— with  contraction 
and  expansion  perfectly  provided  for.  and  a  perfect  circula¬ 
tion,  it,  is  pronounced  by  experts  the  best,  Boiler  ever  invent¬ 
ed.  One  lias  been  already  engaged  for  the  Great  “Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition,”  to  furnish  power  for  one  depart¬ 
ment.  For  Anderson  Boilers,  botli  the  upright  (as  here¬ 
tofore  advertised  in  this  paper)  and  the  horizontal  pipe  Safe¬ 
ty  Boilers,  apply  to 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Fails,  V.  Y. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre¬ 
miums  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Send  for  their  de¬ 
scription,  and  Choice  Poultry,  and  get  ready  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B.  SILVEli,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Webster's  UnaMpi  Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

3,000  Engravings,  1840  Pages  Quarto.  Price  $12, 

a  lad  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 

[Pres’t  Walker,  of  Harvard.] 

Every  scholar  knows  its  value. 

[W.  II.  Prescott,  the  Historian.] 
he  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Language. 

[Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland.] 

The  best  guide  of  students  of  our  language. 

[John  G.  Whittier.] 

He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  posterity. 

[Chancellor  Kent,.] 

F  tymological  parts  surpasses  anything  by  earlier 
“  laborers.  [George  Bancroft.] 

earing  relation  to  Language  Principia  does  to 
Philosophy.  [Elihu  Burritt.] 


B 


Excels  all  others  in  defining  scientific  terms. 

[President  Hitchcock.] 

So  far  as  I  know,  best  defining  Dictionary. 

[Horace  Mann.] 

Take  it  altogether,  the  surpassing  work. 

[Smart,  the  English  Orthoepist.] 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student, 
teacher,  and  professional  man.  What  Library  is  com¬ 
plete  without  the  best  English  Dictionary  ? 

ALSO 

WEBSTER’S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, 
1040  Pages  Octavo,  600  Engravings.  Price  $6. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


f  gents  Wanted, 


The 


CENTENNIAL 


GAZETTEER  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Shows  the  grand  results  of  100  years  of  Freedom  &  Pro¬ 
gress.  New  &  complete.  Over  11)00  pages.  Illustrated. 
Everybody  buys  it,  &  agents  make  from  $50  to  $200  a 
month.  Iff  Want_Gen._Agent  in  every  city  of  over  10.U00. 

if  I  a, . 


J.  C.  MoCUKDY  &  CO..  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TO  THE  MUSICAL, 


1S7' /^TT  can  have  your  choice  of  three  large,  cloth  bound 
A  U  books  of  beautif  ul  music ,  vocal  or  instrumental 
— easy  or  difficult-^/or  nothing ,  by  subscribing  for 

Church’s  Musical  Visitor, 

A  large  Magazine,  containing  in  each  number,  stories, 
sketches,  poetry,  news,  &c.,  and  $2.00  worth  of  good 
music. 

IT  COSTS  ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAR. 

Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  with  list  of  contents  of  pre¬ 
mium  books,  or,  better  still,  subscribe  sow,  and  receive  the 
book  by  return  mail  and  the  Visitor  regularly  every 
month,  for  a  whole  year.  Agents  wanted. 

Address 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  S3T"  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  72T"  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLIST Eli,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMATIC 

PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 
Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St„  Phila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  HARVEST 


APPLIES  SIX  NEW  PRINCIPLES  IN 
SEPARATION  OF  GRAIN. 


A  Perfect  Crain  and  Seed  Separator, 
Grader  and  Fanning  Mill  Combined. 
3,50©  NOW  1ST  USE. 


The  QUEEN  separates,  grades,  and  cleans  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Kye,  etc.,  removing  all  foul  seeds.— Absolutely  re¬ 
moves  Oats  irom  Barley.— Entirely  rids  Oats,  Barley  and 
other  grains  of  Buckwheat. — Separates  and  cleans  Flax, 
Clover  and  Timothy  seeds  wiili  unparalleled  precision.— 
Grades  Beans  perfectly— is  a  good  chaffer.  Works  easily 
and  rapidly.  Space  here  too  valuable  for  introduction  of 
certificates.  Send  for  circulars,  containing  description  of 
mill,  testimonials,  and  names  of  about  2,000  buyers  of  the 
Queen. 

For  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  address  Diirston,  Woo*!  &  Co®,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  balance  of  United  States  and  Canada,  address 
G.  K.  Wood  &  Co,®  West  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  BATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

kly  4^1.1  sib  Ei>rrno:\. 

Inside  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting).  $2 per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  'id  and  3d  Cover  Pages— $2.50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— SB. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  titan  $4.r>0  each  insertion. 

GE15.MAN  fl'.IMTB'SOiN'. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00-each  insertion. 

B2?-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York.~I 


A  TROCHAR  FOR  CATTLE-MEN. 

In  Juno  of  1872  we  gave  illustrations  of  a  Tro- 
char  and  Cannula  (o  be  used  in  ringing 
a  bull,  and  on  page  13  (January)  and 
page  97  (March)  of  this  Journal  for  1S73 
we  described  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
in  relieving  ltoven  in  cattle.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  have  brought  out  a  largo  demand  for 
Trochars,  and  failing  to  find  just  the  right 
kind  among  the  makers  of  surgical  imple¬ 
ments,  we  have  induced  an  establishment 
to  undertake  their  manufacture.  We  give 
herewith  a  small  engraving  of  the  Trochar. 
These  articles  are  now  in  the  trade,  and 
may  be  had  of  most  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  Those  who  can  not  get  them 
from  dealers  can  receive  them  from  this  office,  prepaid, 
for  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  E.)  American  Cattle . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier .  . 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  . 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier . . 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Bo.ussiligault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Brack's  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Breech-Loader . 

Brill's  Farm-Gardenin  g  and  Seed-Growing . 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buiat’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fl'uit  Book  . 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . 

CrofTs  Progressive  American  Architecture . 

Cummings’  Architectural  .Details . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l’Amo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  l£m» .  . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back  . : . f... 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back .  . 

Dana's  Muck  Manual . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animalsand  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening..  . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  . . 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor . 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo. 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture .  . 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season . 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  8vo.  2  vois . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  Svo.  101)  eng's . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  Svo, 2  vois . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller  s  Sti  a  wherry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun.  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Harnev's  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 

Harris’ Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . 

Harris  op  the  Pig  . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Profit . 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . .' . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper  . 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard. 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  . 

Johnson's  Peat  audits  Uses . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Ilot-Houses. .  . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  . 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner  . 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend . . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  . 

Nichols’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture .  .  . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer  .  . . 

Perclieron  Horse . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . . .  paper.. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . . . 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  lor  Profit . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall's  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  Hie  Dog  . paper.  30c _ cloth _ 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40e _ bound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book.  .1 . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife .  . : . 

Slack's  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  ments  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers.. . . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd's  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  2  Vois . 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter's  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 . 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ... 

Wheelers  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People . . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  . 

window  Gardening... . 

Wo.uward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 


$  2  50 
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30 
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Woodward’s  Country  Homes . $  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect  .  .  12  00 

Woodward’s  Suburnan  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book .  15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt,  and  Spooner  on  ttie  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  01 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  100 

O.  J.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tile  Following  Hooks : 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide . $  1  25 

American  Rowing  Almanac .  50 

Applied  Mechanics .  1  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  tlie  United  States .  1  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture.. .  4  00 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Cotnoanion .  .  2  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  lVol .  12  00 

Bicknell's  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

Bogardns’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Brackett's  Farm  Talk .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vois .  20  00 

Building  Construction .  100 

Burns’s  Areliitectur  al  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns's  Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters’ and  Builders' Guide .  100 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual  .  1  50 

Cleveland's  Landscape  Architecture .  ]  50 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Animals .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls  .  5  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Arcnitecture .  10  00 

Detad,  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture . .  10  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays .  3  50 

Downing’s  Selected  Fruits .  2  50 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  6  00 

Downing's  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  Vois .  5  00 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. .  4  50 

Drawing  for  Brick-Layers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Cabinet  Mak.rs .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Carpenters  and  Joiners .  1  75 

Drawing  for  Stone  Masons . .  1  50 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

Du  Brenil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Dwyer's  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider .  1  75 

Emerson’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Emerson's  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Encyclopaedia .  3  75 

Farmers'  Barn  Book .  1  50 

Farming  for  Boys .  .  1  50 

Field  Ornithology  .  2  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Fret  Sawing  and  Wood  Carving .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  .  1  00 

Godey’s  Ladies  Receipt  Book .  2  00 

Gould's  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Grav's  How  Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . paper. .  30 

Gregory  on  Onions . paper..  30 


ut  ctDi  J  . . .  i  .  .  oo 

Guillaume's  Interior  Architecture .  3  00 

Haraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho.  . 1  50 

Hentsley's  Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc .  7  50 

Hobbs's  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  .  75 

Holly's  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one .  . .  1  25 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  bis  Diseases .  1  75 


Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book, 


.  .  1  75 

Jersey.  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow . . .  1  50 


Each  Vol. 


5  on 
2  50 

6  00 
2  00 


Jersey  Herd  Register— for  1872, 1873,  &  1874. 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses, 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Lewis’  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair  Builder  .  10  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture .  12  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening .  12  00 

^oiidon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants .  20  00 

oudon’s  Encycl.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  GreatBritain  15  00 


Maine  Bred  Horses 


1  50 


Marion  Harland's  Breakfast.  Luncheon,  and  Tea .  1  75 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household....  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhew's  Blanks  for  Bract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Mead's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  3  00 

Meehan’s  Ornamental  Trees .  75 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Miss  Peabody’s  Kindergarten  Guide . .  1  25 

Model  Drawing . .  150 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  175 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse .  4  00 


My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  . 

Nicholson's  Mechanic's  Companion... . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture 


1  25 

2  50 
1  75 

Norris’  American  Angler  .  5  50 

Orange  County  Stud-Book .  1  00 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Packard’s  Common  Insects .  2  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  51 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  1  50 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant . '.  3  00 

Pliin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phir.’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Practical  Perspective .  1  50 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules .  50 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Ranu’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  1  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons  . 1  50 

Rational  Horse-Shoeing . .  1  00 

Register  of  Rural  A  flairs.  Bound,  7  vois.,  each .  150 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Riddell's  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  10  00 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Mechanic’s  Geometry .  5  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies .  1  75 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 

6crlbner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 


Shooting  on  the  Wing .  . 

Shooting.  Boating,  and  Fishing. . . 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture . 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry . 

Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban  Architecture . 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture . 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopedia  ol'  Rural  Sports . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.Am.Ed.,12mo. 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  ill  Stable  &  Field, Eng.Ed., Svo. 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading . 

Taxidermist's  Manual . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden. 

The  Household  Treasury . 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist  .  " 

Todd’s  Apple  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide .  .  . . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vois.,  each . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  . .■ . 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures . 

Ville’s  High  Farming1  without  Manure . 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet.) . 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book . 

Waring’s  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Manual . 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse . 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . . 

Withers’  Church  Architecture;  Elegantly  Illustrated.. 
Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  Vois... . 

Woodruffs  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  .... 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 


$  75 

1  25 
75 
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15  00 
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60 

5  00 
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40 
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15  00 
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2  50 
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JUST  ISSUED. 

New  and  Valuable  Work  on  Architecture. 
PROGRESSIVE  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  G.  B.  CROFF,  Architect, 

Author  of  “  Model  Suburban  Architecture ,”  and  “  Original 
Designs  for  Front-Entrance  Doors." 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Blans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c. 

EXTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Verandas,  Bay  Windows,  Porches,  Balconies,  main,  deck, 
and  belting  Cornices  for  wood,  iron  and  stone  ;  Gable  finish, 
Balconies,  Angle  finish  for  body  of  buildings  and  roofs ; 
Step  Buttresses,  Canopies,  Trusses;  Window  and  Door 
Frames  and  Hoods,  Dormer  Windows,  double  and  single, 
stone  and  iron  Chimney  Caps,  Fences  and  Gates,  Scrolls, 
Urns,  Ornamental  Lattice  Grating,  &c. 

INTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Wainscoting,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Rails,  Mantel9,  regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  plain  and  ornamental  finish  ;  Book  Cases; 
Fancy  Cases  for  stores,  Counters  and  shelving  for  drug  and 
dry  goods  stores. 

Interior  Bank  Finish.  Library  Finish,  Cornices  for  Lam¬ 
brequins;  Street  Doors,  double  and  single,  in  rare  variety; 
Reading  Desks  for  churches ;  elaborate  and  beautiful  studies 
for  engraving,  to  be  laid  in  black  and  gilt,  for  the  decoration 
of  ricli  hard  wood  work ;  Plaster  Cornices  and  Ceilings,  each 
and  every  feature  thoroughly  illustrated,  given  to  an  intel¬ 
ligible  scale. 


Price,  post-paid, 


$10.00 


BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES, 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDENMANJV. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $15.00. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove,  one  of  the  moBt 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  both  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  in  beveled  boards. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ol 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  Nkw  Yobs. 


[September; 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST* 


1875.] 


REMINGTON 


Tlie  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  iavor,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  oi  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth, 
—noiseless— rapid— durable— with  perfect  lock  stitch. 

The  ltemington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Pairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  . grand  Medal  of  Pbogkkss— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  steel  Plows.  Steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Road  Scrapers,  Patent  Excavators,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Loading  Shot- 
Guu,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  governments— and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cap.tridges,  etc.  Good  Agents  Wanted.— Send  for  Circulars. 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ELION,  N.  Y 

THE  UTILITY 

Adjustable  Table 

may  lie  raised  or  lowered  in  higlit  to  suit  any  person 
or  purpose,  and  he  folded  in  a  moment  for  packing 
away.  Invaluable  to  ladies  in  cutting  and  basting,  a 
boon  to  the  invalid,  a  treasure  to  children,  unrivalled 
for  games,  and  the  best  table  in  the  world  for  writing, 
study,  expedition,  or  camp.  In  great  variety  of  style, 
size,  shape  and  price.  [See  page  104,  March,  1875,  No. 
oi  Agriculturist .]  Express  prepaid  on  orders  within 
500  miles  of  N.  Y.  10  per  cent  discount  for  greater 
distance.  Special  rates  to  clubs.  Send  for  circular, 
and  quote  Agriculturist. 

LAIIBIE  &  SARGENT, 

Sole  Proprs.  &  Mfrs.,  7  ‘.*3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


S$ VECTORS  and  PATENTEES 

EDSON  BROS.,  Patent  Attorneys,  711  G  st., 
Washington,  I).  C.,  for  Advice  and  Circular  of  In¬ 
structions.  Upon  reporting  an  invention  patentable, 
our, lee  is  not  called  for  until  the  Patent  is  allowed. 

Washington,  March  30, 1868. 

"  I  cheerfully  commend  to  all  persons  who  may  have 
business -jn  the  Patent  Office  the  firm  of  Edson  Bros.,  as 
gentlemen  of  prompt  business  habits,  an  1  in  everv  respect 
worthy  of  confidence.  D.  P.  Holloway, 

Ex- Commissioner  of  Patents." 

“  1  concur  in  the  above.  T.  C.  '1'heaker, 

Late  Commissioner  of  Patents." 

Readily  attached 
to  any  Stove. 
^Introduced  8  Tears. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  "Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Manu¬ 
facturing:  Co., 
Orange  St,, 

_  _  NEYV HAVEN,  Conn. 

See  December  number,  1874,  page  463. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1875. 

141  "West  54th  Si,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlie  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  this  In¬ 
stitution  will  commence  oil  Monday,  4(h  of 
October,  1875,  and  terminate  in  February, ’76. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 

A.  LIAlJTAItD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  tlie  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 

THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 
illustrated. 

The  object  of  thyt  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
lie  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  •  PRICE  $2.60. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market,  and  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

February  8 th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  tlie  United  States.” 

“  December  9 th,  1874. 

“  Tour  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

“ March  23d,  1874. 

“  If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  tlie  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit:’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER  I I  KNT  )  lUlit-iOiV, 

Author  ot  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  hut  the  reader  is  taught  liow  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  hut  the  amateur’s 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and'  Lawn;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  Hot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings;  Culture  of  the  Rose  and  Tuberose ;  Growing  of 
■Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


STANDARD 

Architectural  Books 

FOR 

CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture  ; 
or,  Homes  for  Every  One.— With  Designs, 
Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost;  with  Work¬ 
ing  Scale,  Drawings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  lie 
built  direct  from  the  hook.  Adapted  to  the  popular 
demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical 
homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six  Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

— Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and 
Suggestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House¬ 
building,  Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder.— Is  a 

complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams, 
iu  twocolors,  with  designs  for  Staircases, Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post  paid,  $6.00. 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  ami  Join¬ 
er.— A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of 
Carpentry,  joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  liy  large  scale  diagrams  in  two 
colors.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 1.000  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country,  Suburban,  and 
Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and 
Side  Elevations.  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Speci¬ 
fications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale.,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer- 
Windows  for  French  Roofs.  Bay-Windows,  Verandas, 
Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard¬ 
wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to 
design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved 
style.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

— 188-Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Collages,  Farm 
Houses;  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 

Houses.—1 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150  Designs 
and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  ol’  Con¬ 
structing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds.  Cold- 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and 
Cold  Graperies,  Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc  ,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Bural  Home's.— Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  Feople. — 100  Ori¬ 
ginal  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out  -  Buildings,  and 

Fences.— Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables, 
Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
Stable  Fittings  and  Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture.— A 

new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-Houses.  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspec¬ 
tives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions  all  drawn  to  working  scaih,  with  methods  ot 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid, 
$6.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alpha¬ 
bets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with 
Maps.  Titles.  Borders,  Me  ridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Sur¬ 
veyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign 
Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details.— Contain¬ 
ing  387  Designs  and  367  Illustrations  of  the  Various 
Parts  needed  in  the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Public 
and  Private,  both  for  the  City  and  Country.  Also, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Houses,  Stores,  Cottages,  and 
other  Buildings.  Royal  Quarto.  Price,  post-paid,  $1Q 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.— now  to 

Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Buildings  of 
all  kinds.  126"Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.'50. 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses,  or 

Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance 
in  these  designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount, 
of  space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  tlie  least  ex- 
pcnliture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior 
features  of  each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 

CroflT’s  Progressive  American  Architec¬ 
ture. — Presenting  in  Illustration  an  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  studies  for  Dwellings,  Bank,  School, 
and  Office  Buildings,  costing  from  otic  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollnre  ;  also  Details  of  Frame,  Ex¬ 
terior  and  Interior,  of  all  classes  for  Town  and  Country 
Buildings.  ByG.  B.  Croff.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid, $10. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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REMINGTON 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprung  rapidly  into  lavor,  as  possessing  tne  best  com¬ 
bination  o t  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  r aiming— smooth 
— noiseless^ rapid— durable— 10 ith  perfect  lock  stitch. 

The  Reniinstou  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  the 
new  Double-Barrelled  Breech-Loading  Shot- 
Gun,  snap  and  positive  action,  with  patent  joint  check,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  finish,  and  cheapness — and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ¬ 
ent  60vern.ii ents— -and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  Rifle  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 


AGRIC  UETU  R A  L  IMPEEM  EN  TS.—  Improved 

Mowing  Machines,  steel  plows.  Steel  Hoes,  Culti- 
vatobs.  Road  Sciiapeks,  Patent  Excavators,  Hat  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 


E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing  M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

THE  UTILITY 

Adjustable  Table 

may  he  raised  or  lowered  in  bight  to  suit  any  person 
or  purpose,  and  he  folded  in  a  moment  for  packing 
away.  Invaluable  to  ladies  in  cutting  and  basting,  a 
lioon  to  tlie  invalid,  a  treasure  to  children,  unrivalled 
for  games,  and  the  best  table  in  the  world  for  writing, 
study,  expedition,  or  camp.  In  great  variety  of  style, 
size,  shape  and  price.  [See  page  104.  March,  1811,  No. 
oi  Agriculturist .]  Expn  ss  prepaid  on  orders  within 
5(iO  miles  of  N.Y.  A  liberal  discount  allowed  for  great¬ 
er  distance,  to  cover  cost  of  freight.  Special  rates 
to  clubs.  Send  for  circular,  and  quote  Agriculturist. 

LABIBIE  &  SARGENT, 

Sole  Proprs.  &  Mfrs.,  71*3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

DOWNING’S 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING-. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE 


New  and  Valuable  Work  on  Architecture. 
PEOGRESSIVE  AMERICAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  G.  B.  CROI'F,  Architect, 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening 

ADAPTED  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA; 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 

Improvement  of  Country  Residences. 

Comprising  historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the 
art.  directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  planta¬ 
tions,  the  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decora¬ 
tive  accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc., — with 

Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture. 

By  the  late  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq. 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

containing  some  remarks  about  country  places,  and  the  best 
methods  of  making  them  :  also  an  account  of  the  newer  de¬ 
ciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  lately  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation,  both  hardy  and  hall-hardy, 

AND  A  SECOND  SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing  down  to  the  present  time  some  Brief  account  of  the 
various  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  since 
the  former  Supplement  was  published,  (in  1859), 

By  HENI6Y  WINTHROP  SARGENT. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

with  thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  six 
on  steel,  one  of  which  is  a  flue  portrait  of  the  author. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  -  -  -  $6.50 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage 
Architecture. 

New  and  Original  Designs.  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  and  Details  for  all 
Styles  of  low-priced  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Cost.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 

ira  wings, 
Specifica- 
Twelve 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL }  Six  dollars, 
STAIR  BUILDER.  jy  post-paid. 

MONCKTON’S  NATIONAL  )  Six  Dollars, 
CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  f  post-paid. 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL 

ARCHITECT. 


1.000  Working  1 
Plans,  Details, 

tions.  and  Estimates. 
Dollars,  post-paid. 


Author  of  “  Model  Suburban  Architecture,"  and  “  Original 
Designs  for  Front-Entrance  Doors." 

This  work  presents.  In  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  frol:.  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Otfices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c. 

EXTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Verandas,  Bay  Windows,  Porches,  Balconies, main,  deck, 
and  belting  Cornices  for  wood,  iron  and  stone ;  Gable  finish, 
Balconies,  Angle  finish  for  body  of  buildings  and  roofs; 
Step  Buttresses,  Canopies,  Trusses;  Window  and  Door 
Frames  and  Hoods,  Dormer  Windows,  double  and  single, 
stone  and  iron  Chimney  Caps,  Fences  and  Gates,  Scrolls, 
Urns,  Ornamental  Lattice  Grating,  &c. 

INTERIOR  DETAILS 

of  Wainscoting,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Rails,  Mantels,  regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  plain  and  ornamental  finish  ;  Book  Cases ; 
Fancy  Cases  for  stores,  Counters  and  shelving  for  drug  and 
dry  goods  stores. 

Interior  Bank  Finish,  Library  Finish,  Cornices  for  Lam¬ 
brequins;  Street  Doors,  double  and  single,  in  rare  variety; 
Reading  Desks  for  churches;  elaborate  and  beautiful  studies 
for  engraving,  to  lie  laid  in  black  and  gilt,  for  the  decoration 
of  rich  bard  wood  work ;  Plaster  Cornices  and  Ceilings,  cacli 
and  every  feature  thoroughly  illustrated,  given  to  an  intel¬ 
ligible  scale. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $10.00 

BEAUTIFYING 

COUNTRY  HOMES, 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  $1.50. 

Tills  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction'  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filterers;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall:  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  En  Pise:  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames:  the  Hoof:  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  ;  Painting:  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches.  Stables,  etc. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  hv 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


By  J.  WEI  DEN  MANN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  *15.00. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen  full-page 
and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art, 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  both  in 
its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  hound  in  beveled  boards. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Inventors  »»  Patentees 

SHOULD  ADDRESS 

EDSON  BROS.*  Latent  Attorneys,  711  G  St., 
"  ASH1NGTOX,  D.  (j..  lor  Advice  and  Circular  of  In¬ 
structions.  Upon  reporting  an  invention  patentable, 
our  fee  is  not  called  for  until  the  Patent  is  allowed. 

Washington.  March  30,  1868. 
“I  cheerfully  commend  to  all  persons  who  may  have 
business  in  the  Patent  Office  tlie  firm  of  Edson  Bros.,  as 
gentlemen  of  prompt  business  habits,  and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  confidence.  D.  P.  Holloway, 

Ex-  Commissioner  of  Patents." 
“I  concur  in  the  above.  T.  C.  Theakf.r, 

Late  Commissioner  of  Patents." 


SEE 


Cut  of  “  HOME  CORN  SHELLER,” 

on  page  395.  Manufactured  by 

LIVINGSTON  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


W 


For  upwards  of  twenty  years  tlie  leading  business  college 
of  the  United  States,  affords  unequaled  advantages  for  the 
thorough  practical  education  of  young  and  middle-aged 
men.  For  circulars  address 

J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M„  Principal,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Importer  to  Consumer  Direct, 
FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Ciioice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  8c.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMAS  CHUTE  &  CO..  131  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4049. 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


Insurance  Company 

HARTFOJBJi.CONW. 

EVERY  PARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 


SHOULD  HAVE  X 

Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

lEST  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Readily  attached 
to  any  Stove. 
^Introduced  8  Years, 

Thousands  in.  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
A  jjni|  uni  ii  —  ^  Territory .  Circulars 

on  application. 

\  V  \  American  Manu- 

0  T  Ovt*  MPL yW 

¥  E.  SMte®  NEW  HAVER,  Conn. 
See  December  number,  1874,  page  463. 


CIDER  PRESS. 


Tms  Press  worked  by  hand  or  power,  makes  wore  cider 
in  one-hall  the  time,  with  less  labor,  than  any  other  in  use. 

Particulars  concerning  our  uncqualed  Presses,  Graters, 
and  oilier  Cider  Machinery,  also  valuable  information  to 
Cider  Makers,  6ent  free. 

ROOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  JT.  Y.,  or  26  Beekman  St.,  N,  Y.  City, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  Garden,  and.  UTonseliold. 

“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  A.Nll  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.”  — Washington. 


TERMS  :  %  3 .50  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE  ; 

4  Copies  for  55;  10  for  $12 ;  £0  or  more,  $1  each  ; 
10  Cents  additional  must  he  sent  with  eacli  Sub¬ 
scription  for  postage.  —  Single  Number,  15  Cents, 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  September,  1S75,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  at  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


VOLUME  XXXIV. -No.  10.  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1875.  NEW  SERIES-No.  345. 


GROUSE  OR  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING.  —  Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes,  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. — (See  page  371.) 


ORANGE  .91.' OR  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

Ollice,  245  BROADWAY. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842, 

Published  also  ill  German  at  same  rates  as  ill  English. 
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Contents  for  October,  1875. 

Bee  Notes .  .  . .  Illustrated. . 375 

Boys  and  Gilds’  Columns— October  — Answers  to 
Correspondents— What  do  you  Call  your  Father  ?— 
Hydra,  and  IIow  it  Lives— Aunt  Sue’s  Chats— More 
about  Cats— Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box- Young  Indians 

on  the  Move . 6  Illustrations . .  390-392 

Catalogues  Received . 399 

Cleaning'Up . 376 

Clearing  Land,  Use  of  Dynamite  in . 383 

Curing  Corn-Fodder . 383 

English  Laborers’ Union .  383 

Eucalyptus  in  California. . 383 

Fair  List . 399 

Feed,  Procuring  Winter . 3S0 

Fence-Post,  to  Raise  Up . Illustrated.. 3S0 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn  for  October . 368 

Fluke,  Liver . 0  Illustrations.  379 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease .  376 

Fruit  Garden  for  October . 367 
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9Eog>:i3i*iii*>'  BSoofs.— “  C.  E. 

F.,”  Wilmington,  N.  C.  A  slightly  decayed  shingle  roof 
may  be  temporarily  preserved  from  further  decay,  by  a 
good  coat,  of  thick  lime-wash.  A  second  coat  of  still 
thicker  lime-wash,  in  which  fine  sand  "is  kept  stirred, 
will  act  as  a  further  preservative,  but  the  latter  applica¬ 
tion  should  bo  renewed  every  summer.  Painting  does 
not  help  to  preserve  a  roof,  unless  done  on  both  sides  of 
the  shingles;  if  done  on  but  one  side,  the  moisture 
which  penetrates  beneath  them,  is  kept  there,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  escaping  by  the  coat,  of  paint  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  the  shingles  rot  very  rapidly.  Lime  is  a  good 
preservative  for  shingles,  but  crude  petroleum  is  the  best. 
The  shingles,  first  thoronghly  dried,  may  be  dipped  into 
it,  or  it  may  he  put  on  after  they  are  laid. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR  1ST. 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1875. 

If  we  were  to  believe  the  statements  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  call  themselves  “  Mercantile  Jour¬ 
nals,”  we  should  out  of  charity  open  our  graneries 
and  cribs,  and  invite  those  poor  distressed  people, 
the  merchants,  to  walk  in  and  help  themselves, 
and  thus  he  relieved  from  their  distresses.  We 
should  feel  almost  guilty  in  the  possession  of  so 
much  wheat,  and  corn,  and  pork,  as  the  newspa¬ 
pers  insist  that  farmers  are  holding  with  such 
wicked  pertinacity,  while  these  poor  merchants 
want  all  this  produce  so  badly.  “  Everything  is  so 
dull,”  we  are  told  by  the  mercantile  newspapers, 
“  money  is  so  cheap,”  and  “  produce  is  so  plenti¬ 
ful,”  that  prices  are  ruinously  high.  Sometimes  it 
is  that  money  is  so  dear  that  these  poor  men  can 
not  afford  to  pay  so  much  ns  they  would  like  for 
our  grain  and  pork.  Just  now  it  happens  to  be  the 
other  way.  Fortunately  farmers  read  the  papers 
now-a-days,  and  when  they  go  to  market  they  are 
not  so  apt  to  say  to  the  buyers  “  what  cau  you 
afford  to  give  me Tor  this  load  of  wheat  ?  ”  as  they 
we  re  some  years  ago.  It  may  he  that  the  wheat 
crop  all  over  the  world  will  reach  an  average,  and 
that  the  frosts  have  not  injured  our  late  corn  crop, 
but  this  io  very  doubtful.  Our  wheat  crop  is  not 
up  to  the  average,  oats  are  short,  and  if  corn  at 
husking  time  be  found  generally  sound  and  unin¬ 
jured  by  the  early  frosts,  still  there  will  be  at  best 
hut  an  average  crop.  But  ail  over  Europe,  and 
here  as  well  as  there,  the  cost  of"  every  bushel  of 
grain  harvested,  has  been  increased  ten  per  cent  by 
the  wet  weather,  and  corn  has  been  smothered  by 
■weeds,  malungits  cultivation  much  more  laborious. 
Much  grain  has  been  cut  with  the  antiquated  sickle 
or  the  scythe ;  old-fashioned  cradles  have  been 
brought  out,  and  the  reapers  have  been  useless ; 
the  ground  has  been  so  wet  and  the  grain  so  tan¬ 
gled,  that  harvesting  has  cost  very  much  more  than 
it  usually  does.  When  grain  is  thrashed,  some 
will  be  found  light,  and  the  quality  of  much 
of  it  will  have  been  injured  by  sprouting  in  the 
shock.  There  arc  exceptions  to  this  in  some  local¬ 
ities,  hut  this  is  the  general  condition  of  things. 
This  increase  in  cost  of  production,  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  an  increased  value  in  every  market,  and 
farmers  must  not  he  misled  by  the  complaints  of 
mercantile  papers,  to  suppose  that  in  the  coming 
down  to  hard-pan,  they  must  fall  faster  and  harder 


than  any  other  class.  With  fair  prices  for  our  crops- 
we  shall  do  very  well,  although  there  will  be  little 
left  for  the  bank  to  take  care  of.  If  prices  are  not 
equal  to  what  the  crops  C06t,  there  might  be  no 
compulsion  to  sell  at  a  loss,  and  there  will  he  none 
if  farmers  will  do  business  on  the  cash  system,  and 
have  no  debts  hanging  over  them.  The  trouble  is, 
few  farmers  know  what  their  produce  costs  them, 
and  never  will  know  this  until  they  keep  accouuts. 

Hints  about  Work. 

Wheat  and  Rye  may  still  be  sown,  even  in  the- 
northern  states,  while  in  the  south  there  is  yet  ample 
time  to  put  in  this  crop.  For  fodder,  or  for  spring 
pasturing,  rye  or  wheat  may  be  sown  up  to  Nov.  1- 

Rolling  Wheat  is  to  be  done  with  judgment.  A 
cloddy  surface,  mellow  underneath,  is  the  best  for 
wheat.  If  a  roller  is  used  at  this  season,  it  should 
be  the  corrugated  kind  ;  but  we  would  rather  defer 
rolling  with  a  smooth  roller  until  spring. 

Corn  that  has  not  been  cut,  should  be  cut  at 
once,  if  the  stalks  are  to  be  used  as  feed  for  stock. 
Fodder  that  has  been  frozen  while  green,  is  neither 
nutritious  nor  wholesome  for  cattle,  and  the  grain, 
is  not  improved  by  hanging  on  the  uncut  ripe  stalk.. 

Rushing  Com. — Hall’s  husking  gloves,  if  they 
have  once  been  used,  will  be  considered  indis¬ 
pensable,  as  they  will  save  their  price  in  one  season, 
in  lessened  cost  of  husking,  to  say  nothin"  of  the 
protection  they  give  to  the  hands.  After  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  putting  corn  away  in  the  barn  unhusk¬ 
ed,  to  husk  at  leisure  afterwards,  we  would  never 
repeat  it.  A  loss  through  moldy  corn  can  hardly 
be  prevented.  Husk  early,  and  leave  the  fodder  to 
cure  in  the  field. 

Potatoes. — The  wet  season  has  caused  some  rot¬ 
ting  of  potatoes,  and  much  scab  in  highly  manured 
fields.  It  would  be  well  to  dig  the  early  crop  at 
once,  and  if  any  are  found  diseased,  use  the  worst 
by  boiling  them  for  pigs,  and  scatter  fresh  dry- 
slacked  lime  over  the  others  in  the  cellar.  When, 
touched  with  the  rot,  they  are  safer  in  the  cellar  or 
root  house  than  in  a  pit.  Potatoes  are  generallj- 
worth  25  cts.  a  bushel  to  feed  when  boiled.  It  is- 
not  economy  to  sell  them  for  less  than  that  price. 

Fall  Plowing  should  he  pushed  ahead  on  every 
fine  day.  Encourage  the  fowls  to  follow  the  plow, 
and  if  a  few  crows  or  crowr  blackbirds  alight  on  the 
field,  do  not  scare  them  away.  They  are  doing 
good  service  in  devouring  grubs,  beetles,  and  cut 
worms.  If  a  farmer  can  teach  a  score  or  two  of 
fowls  to  follow  him  in  the  furrow,  they  will  destroy 
hundreds  of  insects  every  day. 

Drains. — Open  drains  will  be  choked  with  weeds; 
at  this  time,  and  will  need  thorough  cleaning  out.; 
This  should  be  done  before  heavy  rains  occur,  and. 
while  the  ground  is  comparatively  dry.  The  out¬ 
lets  of  under-drains  should  be  cleared  of  weeds 
and  other  obstructions. 

Clearing  up  of  rubbish  in  the  fields  and  around 
fences,  should  not  he  delayed,  and  the  corn  husks,, 
old  straw  hands,  leaves,  etc.,  "which  lie  about,, 
should  be  raked  together  methodically,  with  a  horse 
rake,  and  burned.  This  is  more  important  where 
chinch  bugs  abound,  because  these  pests  hide  in 
such  rubbish,  aud  may  thus  be  destroyed  in  myriads. 

Buildings. — Sheds,  stables,  pens,  and  poultry- 
houses,  and  the  rubbish  heaps  about  the  house  and 
barns,  should  all  be  cleaned  up,  and  the  scrapings 
used  as  top-dressing  on  wheat,  or  go  to  the  com¬ 
post  heap.  Stables  should  be  repaired,  white¬ 
washed,  and  made  comfortable,  broken  windows 
glazed,  and  doors  made  tight.  Warmth  is  a  great 
economizer  of  food  and  comfort,  a  great  help  to 
health  and  thrift. 

Live  Stock. — Different  kinds  of  stock  should  be 
kept  separate  both  in  the  fields  and  yards.  Heavy 
losses  are  always  occuriug  from  allowing  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls  to  run  in  one  yard. 
Horses  in  their  play  will  kick  or  scare  cows,  and  a 
cow  near  her  time,  may  lose  the  calf  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  cows  will  hook  sheep ;  pigs  will  kill  and 
eat  lambs  and  chickens  ;  and  small  stock  are  trod¬ 
den  on  by  the  heaviest  animals.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  yards  for  winter,  this  should  be 
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thought  of,  and  plenty  of  room  given  each  kind 
of  stock  by  itself. 

Colts  should  now  be  handled  carefully,  and 
taught  to  lead  by  the  halter.  They  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  gentleness,  and 
a  little  extra  feed  be  given,  now  that  the  pastures 
are  dry  and  hard.  A  pint  of  crushed  oats,  or  oats 
and  rye  bran  daily,  will  be  a  great  help  to  them. 

Milch  Cows.—  As  the  pastures  become  poor,  two 
quarts  of  meal  and  bran,  per  day,  should  be  given 
to  each  cow.  It  is  supposed  to  be  “  natural  ”  that 
cows  should  shrink  in  their  milk  at  this  season.  It 
is  “natural”  that  they  should  do  this  when  their 
food  shrinks,  or  when,  by  exposure  to  cold  rains 
or  frosty  nights,  a  portion  of  their  food  is  taken 
from  making  milk  to  keeping  them  warm,  but  in 
no  other  sense.  It  is  poor  economy  to  starve  a  cow- 
now,  and  throw  away  food  in  feeding  her  up  again 
in  the  spring.  Old  grass  has  much  less  nutriment 
in  it  than  young  fresh  grass,  and  the  difference 
must  be  made  up  by  other  feed.  Read  Prof.  Atwa¬ 
ter’s  articles  on  feeding  stock  carefully  and 
thoughtfully. 

Swine. — Pork  is  high,  and  must  be  high  for  some 
time.  But  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  comes  upon 
the  market,  it  may  not  keep  its  present  price. 
Those  who  turn  off  their  hogs  quickly,  will  proba- 
ably  make  the  most  money.  At  any  rate,  they  will 
make  their  pork  cheaper.  It  is  the  quickly  fatten¬ 
ing  animal  that  pays,  and  this  is  precisely  where  it 
pays  to  raise  pigs  from  pure  bred  boars,  because 
they  grow  and  turn  feed  into  pork  quickly. 

Store  Pigs  should  be  pushed  ahead  as  quickly  as 
possible,  before  cold  weather.  One  pound  of  food 
now,  is  worth  two  in  January,  in  making  flesh,  and 
the  growth  next  season  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  made  now.  Youug  pigs  will  be  brought 
on  quickly  by  giving  them  a  mess  of  skim  milk  and 
cooked  meal,  after  having  fed  them  with  cooked 
mush,  cold,  without  milk.  This  tempts  them  to 
eat  more  food  than  they  would  otherwise  do. 

Sheep. — Fine  wool  is  but  44  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  lower  than  it  has  been  since  1857.  Yet  we  would 
not  kill  off  Merino  ewes.  But  we  would,  for  one 
season,  shut  up  our  Merino  rams,  and  buy  or  hire 
a  Cotswold,  and  raise  some  cross  bred  lambs. 
There  are  ups  and  downs  in  all  businesses,  and  the 
too  common  disposition  to  discard  a  staple  thing 
because  it  is  temporarily  out  of  favor,  is  one  of  the 
great  faults  of  our  farming.  It  is  especially  so  as 
regards  sheep  keeping  and  wool  growing. 

Breeding  Euies  should  be  put  to  the  ram  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  for  March  lambs.  If  lambs  are  not  wanted  so 
early,  the  ram  should  be  kept  apart  another  month. 
Where  flocks  run  out  the  whole  season,  as  in  parts 
of  the  west  and  south,  it  is  better  for  the  lambs  to 
come  in  April  and  early  in  May.  There  are  fewer 
losses  through  cold  and  late  storms. 

Poultry. — The  hen-house  should  have  a  thorough 
cleansing  and  whitewashing,  to  get  rid  of  vermin, 
and  the  fowls  should  be  well  fed,  if  plenty  of  eggs 
are  wanted  for  the  holidays.  It  is  too  late  to  feed 
hens  just  when  eggs  are  looked  for.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  turkeys  and  fowls  for  the  “  thanksgiv¬ 
ing”  market  should  be  put  in  coops  and  fed  with 
soft  food.  Corn-meal  boiled  in  milk,  will  produce 
very  white  and  sweet  flesh.  Poultry  thus  fed,  may 
be  made  as  fat  as  possible  in  three  weeks. 

Sundry  Matters.—  Everything  about  the  granaries 
and  com  cribs  should  be  made  safe  against  vermin. 
Several  cats  may  be  fed  at  the  cost  of  feeding  one 
dog,  and  as  they  will  earn  their  feed  far  more 
profitably,  it  will  pay  to  encourage  a  few  cats  about 
the  farm.  Make  holes  where  they  can  get  in  and 
out  of  the  buildings  and  under  them,  but  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  ground,  that  skunks  may  not  take 
possession.  Procure  a  safe  lantern,  and  do  not 
burn  kerosene  in  the  barn  and  stables.  A  candle 
lantern  is  the  safest.  Provide  hooks  upon  which 
to  hang  the  lantern  in  safe  places.  Cut  and  grind 
all  the  fodder  and  feed  when  it  can  be  made  to  pay. 
Give  salt  to  the  stock  regularly  but  sparingly.  Half 
an  onuce  a  day,  is  a  safe  allowance  for  large  ani¬ 
mals.  See  to  the  water  supply,  and  do  not  let  the 
wash  from  the  roofs  flood  the  barn-yard.  Observe 
closely,  and  think  about  what  you  see.  The  result 


of  this  is  what  is  called  experience,  and  the  more  a 
man  has,  the  more  profitable  his  labor  ought  to  be. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Now  is  ripeness,  the  fullness  of  the  season,  and 
the  harvest !  While  we  look  back  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  upon  the  labors  of  the  season  now  closing,  we 
must  also  look  forward  to  those  of  the  season 
which,  after  a  period  of  rest,  will  open  anew.  The 
cultivator  works  with  faith  in  the  promise  that  seed 
time  and  harvest  shall  continue,  and  with  faith 
too,  that  whatever  advocates  of  development  may 
claim  to  take  place  in  uncounted  ages,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  like  will  produce  like.  There  is  no 
department  in  which  much  work  of  anticipation 
may  not  be  done,  and  it  will  not  only  save  time, 
which  in  spring  is  always  crowded,  but  work  done 
now  is  much  better  done.  In  these  golden  October 
days,  when  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
one  can  do  much  more  than  in  the  cold,  drizzling, 
uncertain  days  of  April.  Of  course  many  things 
must  be  done  in  spring,  and  at  no  other  time,  but 
there  is  enough  which  can  be  done  now  to  keep  all 
hands  busy  until  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

Picking  is  the  pressing  work  in  the  orchard  this 
month.  The  fruit-grower  should  know  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  each  variety ;  some  must  be  marketed  at 
once,  some  autumn  varieties  come  into  eating  con¬ 
dition  in  a  week  or  two  after  picking,  while  others 
keep  into  early  winter.  The  latest  or  winter  sorts 
should  be  left  on  the  trees  until  there  is  danger  of 
hard  frosts,  or  the  readiness  with  which  the  fruit 
and  the  leaves  part  from  the  tree  shows  that 
growth  is  complete  and  the  fruit  has  nothing  more 
to  gain  by  hanging.  We  have  often  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of 

Assorting,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  No  work  done  by  the  fruit-grower 
w-ill  pay  so  well.  If  you  doubt  it,  put  up  10  lbs.  of 
fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  and  assort  the  same 
quantity,  making  5  lbs.  of  extra,  8  lbs.  fair,  and  2 
lbs.  seconds,  and  note  the  returns  of  the  two  lots. 
A  few  poor  apples  will  spoil  the  6ale  of  a  barrel  of 
good  ones  ;  the  whole  will  be  judged  by  the  poorest. 

Winter  Fruit,  w-liether  apples  or  pears,  must  be 
kept  as  cool  as  may  be  and  not  freeze  ;  do  not  put 
it  into  the  cellar  until  cool  nights  make  it  advisable. 

Pears  vary  more,  and  need  more  careful  watching 
than  apples,  and  it  will  pay  the  grower  to  study  the 
peculiarities  of  each  sort.  New  half  barrels  lined 
with  white  paper,  with  the  fruit  packed  in  solid  by 
hand,  are  the  most  profitable  packages  for  all  ex¬ 
cept  fine  specimens  of  high  colored  fruit,  such  as 
Beurre  Clalrgeau,  Beurre  d’  Anjou,  etc.  ;  these 
should  be  wrapped  singly  in  soft  paper,  placed  in 
single  layers  in  shallow-  boxes,  and  sold  by  count. 

Ordering  Trees,  whether  planting  is  done  in  fall  or 
next  spring,  is  advisable  now.  The  trees  are  taken 
up  in  less  hurry,  they  are  less  delayed  in  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  when  at  hand  can  be  set  at  once  or  in 
spring  as  may  seem  best,  they  may  be  kept  until 
spring  if 

Heeled-in,  just  as  safely  as  if  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.  A  trench  or  ditch  is  opened  in  a  place 
where  water  will  uot  stand  ;  the  trees  are  laid  in 
one  at  a  time,  in  a  slanting  position,  (about  45°), 
covering  the  roots  of  each  with  fine  soil ;  each  lot 
of  varieties  should  be  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
marking  stake,  so  that  there  will  be  no  confusion. 
See  that  earth  is  well  filled  in  among  the  roots  and 
no  hollows  left,  and  before  cold  weather  the  earth 
should  be  banked  up  well  around  them. 

Planting  and  Varieties. — Refer  to  the  notes  given 
last  March.  What  is  said  there  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  now.  The  question  of  fall  planting  must  be 
governed  by  locality  ;  but  for  all  but  stone  fruits, 
except  where  the  winter  is  very  severe,  fall  is  the 
preferable  season.  Choose  small  thrifty  trees. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Blackberries  and  Baspberries  start  so  early  in  spring 
that  it  is  better  to  set  them  in  fall,  as  they  receive 


a  check  if  disturbed  in  spring  uuless  they  are  taken 
up  very  early.  If  it  is  desired  to  propagate,  then 
root  cuttings  should  be  made  this  month  or  next, 
when  growth  has  ceased.  Cut  the  roots  into  two 
or  three  inch  pieces  and  pack  in  a  box  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  earth.  Bury  the  box  where  frost 
will  not  reach  it,  and  water  will  not  stand.  Next 
spring  the  pieces  are  to  be  planted  in  nursery  rows. 
In  propagating 

Black  Caps,  a  little  earth  should  be  thrown  over 
the  tips  whicli  touch  the  ground,  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  them  about. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — About  a  year  is 
gained  by  putting  in  cuttings  of  these  now,  instead 
of  next  spring.  Make  cuttings  six  inches  long,  of 
this  year’s  growth,  set  four  inches  apart,  in  rows, 
leaving  one  bud  above  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is 
properly  packed,  crowded  firmly  against  the  cut¬ 
tings,  every  one  should  make  a  plant. 

Grapes. — We  get  numerous  inquiries  asking  how 
to  keep  grapes,  without  any  mention  of  the  kinds. 
It  is  of  no  more  use  to  try  to  keep  Concords  until 
Christmas  than  it  i3  to  try  Early  Harvest  Apples. 
Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana,  and  Iona  are  the  best 
keepers  in  general  cultivation  ;  Walter  and  some 
less  generally  disseminated,  also  keep  well.  Con¬ 
cords,  Delawares,  and  all  others  with  a  tender  skin, 
will  spoil.  The  keeping  sorts  are  picked  when 
fully  ripe,  allowed  to  “  cure  ”  a  few  days  in  shallow 
trays,  in  order  to  toughen  their  skins  ;  they  are  then 
packed  in  boxes,  (usually  5  lbs.),  and  kept  at  as  low 
and  even  a  temperature  as  possible. 

Strawberries. — Mulch  before  very  severe  weather. 

Vines  may  be  planted  now.  Prune  after  the 
leaves  fall,  and  save  the  wood  for  cuttings  if  re¬ 
quired.  Where  practicable  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
vines  from  the  trellis,  lay  them  down  and  cover 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed  from  a  piece  of 
land,  it  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  manure  and 
be  plowed  or  spaded.  This  not  only  in  good  part 
prepares  the  land  for  spring,  but  turns  under  vari¬ 
ous  weeds  that  would  continue  to  grow  until  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  All  clearing  up  of  rubbish  that  can 
be  done  now  will  save  time  in  spring,  and  destroy 
various  insects  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa 
state  among  litter.  It  is  well  to  have  a  burn-heap 
to  which  all  rubbish,  brush,  and  the  like,  should  be 
taken  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  saved  for  garden 
use.  A  garden  of  considerable  size  needs  a  place 
where  three  heaps  can  be  made  ;  (1),  the  compost 
heap  where  all  green  refuse  and  weeds  without 
seeds,  sods,  and  the  like  may  be  converted  into 
manure.  (2).  The  burn-heap,  where  seed-bearing 
weeds,  if  any  get  large  enough,  can  be  burned  with 
the  rubbish,  and  (3),  a  heap  for  stones  that  are 
raked  out  of  the  soil,  and  which  may  come  in  play 
in  making  paths,  and  for  other  uses. 

Asparagus  beds  may  be  set  in  the  fall  as  well  as 
in  spring.  Give  old  beds  a  thick  coat  of  manure 
before  winter,  and  spade  or  fork  in  lightly. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Those  for  table  use  should  not 
be  touched  by  frost ;  they  may  be  kept  fresh  and 
plump  by  packing  in  sand ;  Carrots  may  be  pre¬ 
served  the  same  way. 

Cabbages  will  continue  to  grow  until  hard  frosts. 
Young  plants  for  wintering  are  put  in  cold  frames 
late  this  month  or  early  next. 

Celery.— That  for  winter  use  if  not  already  hand¬ 
led,  should  be  attended  to ;  the  soil  is  drawn 
towards  the  plants  with  the  hoe ;  the  leaves  are 
held  close  together  with  one  hand,  while  the  loose 
soil  is  drawn  around  the  plant  with  the  other  hand, 
and  the  job  finished  with  the  hoe.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  leaves  in  an  erect  compact  clump,  ready  for 
storing.  On  the  large  scale 

Celery  is  Stored  in  trenches  a  foot  wide  and  as 
deep  as  the  plants  are  tall.  It  is  set  in  closely,  and 
a  little  litter  put  over,  which  is  increased  as  the 
cold  increases.  Small  lots  are  best  stored  in  a  cool 
cellar  in  boxes  nine  inches  wide,  about  as  high  as 
the  celery,  and  of  any  convenient  length.  A  few 
inches  of  earth  are  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
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plants  packed  in  as  close  as  they  will  stand.  Wider 
boxes  bring  too  great  a  mass  of  leaves  together, 
and  there  is  danger  from  rotting. 

Cold  Frames  should  be  ready  for  caboage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  lettuce,  and  other  plants  wintered  in  them. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  are  both  handy,  and  a  portion 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  to  be  dug  in  spring; 
some  think  them  improved  by  the  winter’s  freezing. 
Put  earth  with  those  stored  to  keep  them  firm. 

Spinach. — Keep  the  ground  loose,  and  apply  a 
covering  of  hay,  etc.,  only  when  hard  frosts  come. 

Squashes. — Cut  if  there  is  danger  of  frost,  place 
in  heaps  and  cover  with  vines.  Handle  carefully  if 
you  would  have  them  keep  well  during  the  winter. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  frosts  touch  the 
vines.  Keep  dry  and  where  the  temperature  will  not 
go  below  60°. 

Manure. — Make  all  that  is  possible,  and  save  every 
fertilizing  material  that  may  be  going  to  waste  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  compost  with  muck  or  dry  earth. 

Flower  C^artleai  aaiil  JLrvvh. 

This  month  usually,  at  least  in  the  northern 
states,  brings  two  or  three  nights  of  frost  in  which 
all  the  most  tender  plants  are  killed,  and  then  there 
will  often  be  two  or  three  weeks  of  charming 
weather  in  which  those  plants  not  cut  down,  bloom 
more  profusely  than  ever.  It  will  pay  to  provide 

Protection  against  Frosts,  and  a  very  little  thing 
will  answer  ;  newspapers,  if  they  can  be  kept  from 
blowing  away,  will  do.  We  prolong  the  season  of 
our  Cannas  several  weeks  by  setting  a  pole  in  the 
center  of  the  bed,  and  rigging  an  old  sheet  tent- 
fashion.  The  garden  is  often  neglected  as  the  end 
of  the  season  approaches,  but  it  should  show 

Good  Keeping  to  the  very  end.  Remove  old  flow¬ 
er  stalks,  cut  back  decaying  herbaceous  plants,  and 
keep  down  late  weeds.  Neatness  should  compen¬ 
sate  for  any  absence  of  display. 

Dahlias ,  when  the  frost  blackens  the  foliage, 
should  be  cut  down ;  the  roots  may  be  left  until 
cold  weather  approaches,  when  they  may  be  dug, 
labeled,  and  stored  wherever  potatoes  will  keep. 

Bulbs. — Procure  the  supply  of  spring  flowering 
bulbs  early.  The  catalogues  of  the  dealers  give 
full  directions  for  treatment. 

Tender  Bulbs ,  such  as  Tiger  Flower,  Jacobean 
Lily,  Gladiolus,  etc.,  must  be  taken  up  before  hard 
frosts,  dried,  labeled,  and  wrapped  in  paper;  store 
in  a  cool  place,  where  it  is  not  too  damp,  and 
where  they  will  not  freeze,  and  away  from  mice. 

Cannas. — If  the  frost  touches  the  leaves,  cut  at 
once  ;  the  roots  will  not  keep  if  the  foliage  is  much 
frozen  ;  store  in  a  warm  dry  place. 

Pceonies. — Divide  early  this  month  if  not  done  last. 


tireenlioiise  and  Window  Plants. 

Everything  about  the  greenhouse  should  be  in 
readiness  for  sudden  occupation.  All  repairs  made, 
the  heating  apparatus  in  working  order,  and  all 
places  where  insects  can  harbor,  cleared  out,  coal 
or  other  fuel  should  be  laid  in,  and  pots  and  soil,  as 
well  as  all  other  requisites,  provided. 

The  Cellar  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  green¬ 
house,  and  especially  so  to  the  window  garden,  as 
there  many  plants  may  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  if 
light,  all  the  potting  and  other  rough  work  with 
window  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  may  be  done  there. 

Bidbs  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received,  and 
kept  in  a  dark  cellar  to  form  roots. 

Plants  for  Forcing,  such  as  Bleeding  Heart,  Deut- 
zia  gracilis,  Astilbe  Japouica,  and  others  are  to  be 
potted  and  put  in  the  cellar  or  cold  frame. 

Taking  in  Plants  that  have  been  turned  out  for 
the  summer,  must  be  done  before  frost.  It  hardly 
pays  to  bother  with  old  Geraniums  and  other  quick 
growing  things  which  usually  get  out  of  shape,  but 
new  plants  for  the  window  or  greenhouse  should 
have  been  provided  last  month  from  cuttings. 

Ventilate  freely,  whether  the  plants  are  in  green¬ 
house  or  window,  that  the  transition  to  a  close  at¬ 
mosphere  may  be  gradual. 

Insects. — Examine  every  plant  before  it  is  taken 


in,  and  if  any  insects  are  found,  place  the  plant  un¬ 
der  hospital  treatment  until  clean. 

Window  Boxes  and  Hanging  Baskets  should  now  be 
filled,  and  the  plants  well  established  before  they 
are  taken  in-doors. 

- - TO" 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Sept.  13th,  1875, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUK  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley.  Oats. 
28  d’s  this  Ul’th314,000  4,913,500  3,918,000  29,000  41,000  1,061,000 

27  d’s  last  iu’th361,000  4,117,000  1,984,000  24,000  -  411,000 

Sales  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

28  d’s  this  m’tti378,000  5,774,000  4,103,000  19.000  36,000"  1,973,000 

27  d’s  last  m'tlilOT, 000  8,711,000  3,105,000  49,000  84,000  1,604,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

28  days  1875.. 314, 000  4,913,500  3,918,000  29,000  41,000  1,061,000 

29  days  1S74. . 316, 000  3,071,000  1,967,000  54,000  28,700  758,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1875.  378.000  5,774,000  4,163,000  19,000  36,000"  1,973,000 
29  days  1871.  .348,009  5,143,000  4,716,000  26,000  -  2,304,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  lnish.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Sept.  6, 1875.  .1,251,321  1,033,086  11,216  1,963  211,069  293,081 

Aug.  9,  1875..  553,894  783,396  21.608  1,163  591,480  201,029 

May  11. 1875..  969,804  1,542.924  16,124  16.537  545,209  229,655 

Jan.  11,1875.  .3,675,122  1,049,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145.647 
Nov.  9,  1874.  .3,6S0,141  1,727,510  19,123  117,185  794,722  135,882 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Sep.  9. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

Mils.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1875.1,282,722  18.140,047  8,3S7.632  152,333  225  88,472  235,865 

1874.1.529,415  24,462,895  15,829.600  553,050  3.320  86,896  272,105 
1813.. 966, 007  12,160,224  9,813,745  551,093  19,226  26.591  91,270 


Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 


Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bush.  bush.  bush. 
83,500  32,900  1,155,600 
189,800  74,100  1,263.100 
671,100  27,000  2.233,700 
359,000  470,000  4,811,000 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


'to  , 

Sep.  9th. 

Flour 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

bbls. 

bush. 

bush. 

1875  ... 

....•54,800 

11,262.200 

3,693,700 

1874.... 

....57,600 

13,468.000 

12,811,-00 

1873. . . . 

....07,600 

9,1  S3, 200 

10.071.100 

1872. . . . 

....71,000 

4,215,000 

17,434,000 

Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Slate  t5  40 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _  5  35 

Extra  Western .  C  10 

Extra  Genesee .  6  50 

Superline  Western .  5  40 

Rye  Flour  .  5  10 

Corn-51  ea  i . . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  ami  Amber. 

Corn— Tellow . . 

Mixed . . 

White . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley .  120 


Aug.  12. 
114 

@  7  15 
@  8  75 


Sept.  13. 

117 


@  6  00 
@  6  25 


IIay— Bale,  id  100  lbs 

Straw,  ^  100  Tbs . 

Cotton— Middlings.  18  lb _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1875,  fl  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  lb 

Seed— Clover,  18  lb  . 

Timothy.  ¥  bushel . 

Flax.  $  bushel . 

Stiqau—  Refi’g &  Grocery IHb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  18 gal. . . 

New  Orleans,  $  gal . . 

Coffer— Rio  (Gold) . 

Toiiacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ifttt. 

Seed  Leaf,  ^  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  V  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— V  ton . . 

Pork— Mess,  18  barrel . 21  65 

Prime  Mess.  18  barrel  . 19  25 


— 

@ 

— 

1  55 

@ 

1 

70 

1  35 

@ 

1 

60 

84%© 

85% 

75 

@ 

84% 

00 

@ 

92 

6l%@ 

71% 

66 

© 

72 

97%@ 

1 

10 

1  20 

® 

1 

25 

$5  15 
5  00 

5  60 

6  00 
5  15 
4  50 
3  50 
1  35 
1  05 


70 
50 
U%® 
18  ® 
35  @ 
11  '4® 


1  12  % 
@  90 

14% 
25 
60 
11  if 


40 
90 
1  15 


(ft  6  50 
(ft  8  50 
@  8  25 
@  7  25 
Cft  5  65 
(ft  5  75 
@  4  50 
@  1  58 
©  1  48 
75  @  78 

65  (ft  75 
Nominal. 
40  ®  59 

<3  60 
@  1  00 
@  1  30 
©  1  10 
@  85 


2  70  @  2  87% 


50 
I4%® 
15  @ 
35  ® 
13  ® 
3  00 


14% 
22 
60 
13% 
3  15 


1  85  @  1  90  ‘ 

1  75  © 

_ 

6%@ 

9% 

7  @ 

9% 

36  © 

45 

32  @ 

43 

70  @ 

72 

62  @ 

68 

17%@ 

20 

17%@ 

20 

9  @ 

24 

S  @ 

25 

6  @ 

55 

7  ® 

45 

25  @ 

58 

23  @ 

55 

25  @ 

50 

25  @ 

48 

15  © 

34 

17  @ 

32 

9  © 

— 

9%@ 

9% 

40  00  @45 

00 

41  00  @46  50 

00 


!  lb 


50 


Beef— Plain  mess. 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels, 

Butter— State,  fUb . 

Western,  lb  . 

Ciieese . 

Brans— 18  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  18  bu  ... 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— 18  lb . 

Geese,  $1  pair . 

Ducks,  pair . 

Pigeons,  $  doz .  1  75 

Woodcock,  per  pair .  00 

Spring  Chickens,  $  lb .  16 

Turnips  18  bbl  .  1  25 

Carbigks— 18  100 .  1  75 

Onions— ¥  bbl .  2  25 

Potatoes— $  bbl .  75 

Sweet  Potatoes—1 ¥t  bbl .  — 

Broom-corn.. .  7 

Pe  ars,  per  crate .  75 

Pears,  18  bid .  — 

Plums,  bush .  — 

Grapes,  p  tb .  — 

Apples— W  barrel .  1  75 

Ciianrerries — 18  box .  — 

Peaches,  per  crate.  .  25 

Green  Corn,  per  100 .  50 

Gp.f.en  Peas.  V  bbl .  1  75 

Tomatoes,  $  bush .  75 

String  Beans,  per  bag .  50 

Cucumijf.es,  per  bush.  dox..  50 

W  ATERMELONS,  $  100 .  7  00 

StjuAsn.  18  bbl .  50 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl .  3  00 

Muskmklons,  bbl .  — 


12%@ 
16  @ 
14  @ 


@21 
@19  50 
@  9  50 
14% 
35 
29 


21  25  _ 

19  00  @19  50 
8  00  @  9  50 
12%@  13% 


3 

@ 

2 

@ 

10% 

1  50 

@  : 

>  90 

1 

65 

© 

3  00 

Nominal. 

1 

20 

© 

1  30 

21%@ 

25 

18 

@ 

22 

13 

© 

18 

8 

@ 

17 

14 

@ 

17 

16 

@ 

20 

1  25 

@  : 

!  25 

1 

25 

® 

2  50 

@  87  % 

@  2  00 
@  75 

©  20 
@  1  50 
@  5  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  25 


60 
1  50 
80 
14 


@ 


1  25 


—  1  25 


®  13% 

@  5  00 
@  - 
®  - 
@  - 
©  3  50 
@  — 

@  2  00 
@  1  00 
©  3  00 
©  1  75 
@  1  50 
@  75 

@35  00 
@  1  25 
®  5  50 
@  - 


95 

2  37% 
95 
18 
1  25 
1  75  ®  3  75 

'  ©  1  75 

@  1  50 

@  3  50 

@  13 

@  4  00 

@  8  00 

@  4  50 

@  10 
®  3  25 


50 
2  75 
2  00 
2 

1  00 


4  00 
50 


©  1  25 
©  1  00 
@  - 
©  60 
@  - 
©  - 
@35  00 
@  1  25 
@  - 
@  2  00 


Gold  lias  been  up  to  117i,  and  down  to  112|,  closing 

Sept.  11th  at  117,  as  against  114  on  Aug.  12th . 

The  movements  in  Domestic  Produce  have  been  quite 
liberal  since  our  last,  but  prices  have  been  generally  rul¬ 


ing  lower,  under  freer  offerings  of  the  leading  kinds. . . . 
The  Breadstuff'  trade  has  been  fairly  active,  the  export 
demand  having  been  good,  but  with  more  favorable  har¬ 
vest  and  crop  reports,  and  more  urgency  on  the  part  of 
receivers  to  realize,  prices  have  declined  materially. 
New  crop  winter  Wheat  has  been  arriving  in  very  poor 
condition,  and  has  been  quite  difficult  to  market.  A  few 
of  the  best  samples  have  been  taken  for  shipment.  New 
crop  Oats  have  also  been  coming  forward  in  very  poor 
order,  much  of  the  receipts  having  been  unsound.  Con¬ 
siderable  purchases,  on  speculative  account,  have  been 
made  of  prime  new  Mixed  Chicago  Oats,  chiefly  for  Oc¬ 
tober  delivery,  at  48c.  per  bushel.  New  crop  Rye  has 
been  attracting  very  little  attention,  and  has  been  much 
depressed  in  value.  New  crop  Barley  has  been  more 
sought  after,  mostly  for  forward  delivery,  closing  quite 
firmly. . .  .Provisions  have  been  unusually  variable  as  to 
price,  on  free  dealings,  closing  generally  in  favor  of  pur¬ 
chasers  ....  Cotton  has  been  quoted  lower,  under  the  very 
liberal  arrivals  of  new  crop  at  the  shipping  ports.  At 
the  reduced  figures,  the  dealings  have  been  comparative¬ 
ly  large,  chiefly  for  forward  deli  very ....  Wool  has  been 
more  sought  after  toward  the  close,  and  has  been  quoted 

steadier _ Tobacco  has  been  fairly  active  within  our 

range _ Hay  has  been  in  less  request,  and  quoted  cheap¬ 

er. ..  .Seeds  have  been  quiet,  and  at  the  close  easier  in 

price _ Hops  much  lower,  and  slow  of  sale _ Ocean 

freights  have  been  moderately  active,  but  quoted  lower. 
Flour  by  sail  and  steam  to  London,  2s.  3d.  per  bbl. ; 
Grain  by  sail,  to  do.,  7 d.  @  lid.  per  bushel ;  Grain 
by  steam  to  Liverpool,  and  by  sail,  to  do., 

per  bushel.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders, 
6s.  3d.  ;  for  Penartli  Roads,  and  orders,  5s.  9 d.  @6 s. ;  for 
the  Continent,  6s.  3d.  6s.  fid.  per  quarter. 

Sen  York  I^ivc-Ssoclc  Jlarkets. 

RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 

Aug.  23  .  8,200  108  3,030  22,162  17,663  51,168 

Aug.  30 . 11,522  66  3,144  24,747  16,975  56,454 

Sent.  6  .  8,903  60  2,072  31,268  17.919  60,827 

Sept.13 . 9.S90  63  2,440  27.341  18,739  58.473 


Total  for  4  TT’eeL?.  ,3V>20  297  11,286  105,518  71,301  226,922 

do.for  prevA  Weeks46,0S3  504  16.6S0  136,110  111,324  310,701 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . .  9,630  74  2,S21  26,379  17,825 

do.  do.  last  Month...  9,216  100  3,336  27,222  22,265 

do.  do.  prev's  Month..  8,453  95  3,860  21,629  25,847 

Beeves. — Serious  complaints  have  been  made  by 
shippers  of  stock  via  Albany,  of  the  treatment  of  cattle  in 
the  change  to  and  from  the  feeding  pens  in  that  city  while 
on  their  way  to  New  York.  Owners  of  stock  have  charged 
that  the  treatment  is  “  shameful  and  outrageous.”  The 
effect  is  seen  to  some  extent  in  the  fact  that  in  one  week 
of  the  past  month,  6,800  head  were  sold  at  the  yards  in 
Jersey  City,  which  are  supplied  by  the  Erie  and  other 
railroads,  while  but  2,000  were  sold  at  the  yards  at  60th 
street,  New  York,  supplied  by  the  New  York  Central 
Road.  Cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  stock  en-route  to 
the  market  is  unprofitable  to  all  concerned,  and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  strongest  protection  for  the  unfortunate  ani¬ 
mals.  The  market  for  the  past  month  has  been  unsteady. 
Opening  strong,  it  gave  way  soon  after  to  the  extent  of 
%c.  per  lb.,  and  another  14c.  the  following  week.  This 
last  loss  was  recovered  the  same  day  with  a  firmer  tone  to 
the  market.  At  the  close  the  tendency  was  downwards 
for  all  grades  except  extra.  The  best  qualities  of  cattle 
sold  in  small  lots  at  13i£c.(a)13%c.  $  1b.  to  dress  58  lbs. 
pergross  cwt.;  the  range  for  native  steers  was  8%c.@13c. 
$  lb  to  dress  55  to  58  B>s.,  and  Texan  and  Cherokee  cat¬ 
tle  sold  for  714c.@9c.  $  lb  to  dress  54  to  56  lbs.  These 
prices  are  fully  %c.  lb.  above  the  rates  of  the  same 
week  last  year. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver 

Aug.  23 . 

..  7%@13%e. 

11  @12  c. 

11%C 

Aug.  30 . 

Sept.  6 . 

.  7%®13%c. 

10%@11%C. 

11  e 

.  7  @13Mc. 

10%@ll%c. 

U  c 

Sept.  13 . 

.  7%@13%C. 

10%@11%C. 

11  c 

Milch  Cows.— The  market  has  been  dull  through¬ 
out  the  month,  and  the  hopes  of  dealers  for  a  better  feel¬ 
ing  are  not  yet  realized.  The  demand  slowly  takes  up 
the  meager  offerings.  Prices  as  we  close  are  $50  to  $70 

per  head  with  a  dull  market _ Calves  have  been  in 

dull  but  steady  demand  through  the  month,  easing  off’ 
somewhat  last  week.  Fair  to  good  veals  sold  at  the  close 
at  S,%c.(a>9c.  ^  lb.  live  weight ;  poor  veals  brought  6Xc. 
@7c.  $  lb.  Grass  calves  sold  for  $6.75  to  $S  per  head  for 

good,  and  $5.50  to  $6  for  poor _ Sheep  and  X.aml>s. 

—The  market  advanced  %c.  $  lb.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month’s  business,  with  a  brisk  trade.  The  improve¬ 
ment  lias  been  maintained  notwithstanding  the  increased 
receipts,  and  the  market  closes  with  an  active  demand  for 
good  sheep  at  4Xc.la>6Hc.  $  lb.  live  weight,  and  for 
lambs  at  6%c.@S%'c.  $  lb.  Poor  stock  is  not  in  favor, 
and  is  dull  of  sale...  Swine. — The  demand  has  been 
chiefly  for  dressed  hogs.  A  few  heavy  State  live  hogs 
have  been  sold  at  Sitfc.  $  lb.  weighing  250  to  300  lbs. 
Nearly  all  the  arrivals  have  been  consigned  direct  to 
slaughterers.  Dressed  hogs  have  sold  at  11c.  p)  lb.,  but 
this  price  was  not  maintained,  and  the  market  for  this 
stock  fell  back  to  10c.@.10%c.,  which  arc  the  closing 
rates.  A  few  live  hogs  were  sold  at  8J4c.@8%c.  fl  lb. 
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See  the  Supplement  with  this  Slumber. 

The  Publishers  print  an  Extra  Sheet,  (making  58 
pages  in  all,  this  month).  In  this  they  give  their 
Premium  announcements  for  the  “  Centennial 
Year,”  which  year,  by  the  way,  has  already  begun, 
so  far  as  subscriptions  to  this  Journal  are  concerned. 
That  is  to  say,  all  new  subscribers  now  or  hereafter 
received  for  1876,  are  supplied  with  the  remaining 
numbers  issued  this  year  after  the  reception  of  their 
subscription,  without  extra  charge. . .  .All  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  much  that  is  said  and  pictured 
in  the  Supplement  Sheet.  No  doubt  many  will,  as 
hitherto,  embrace  the  opportunity  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  without  cost,  with  some  of  the  good  articles 
offered.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  do, 
as  many  thousands  have  proved. . . .  As  Editors,  we 
promise  to  spare  no  effort  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Publishers,  to  have  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
the  Centennial  Year  exceedingly  valuable  to  all  its 
readers.  We  trust  our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
that  a  Journal,  like  this,  going  into  a  family  for  a 
year,  will  not  only  exert  a  healthful  influence  in 
stimulating  thought  and  improvement,  and  thus  el¬ 
evate  the  mind  standard  of  all  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  of  others  too  ;  but  that  it  will  also  help  guard 
against  errors,  against  imposition,  and  assist  all  to 
make  their  labor  more  profitable.  With  this  view, 
we  invite  all  to  lend  a  kind  influence  in  making  this 
Journal  even  more  widely  known,  and  in  drawing 
to  it  as  readers,  many  who  are  now  without  its  vis¬ 
its.  This  we  ask  as  a  friendly  favor,  aside  from  the 
rewards  which  the  Publishers  offer  on  a  liberal  scale 
to  those  who  respond  to  their  propositions.  At 
least,  we  ask  all  to  read  what  the  Publishers  pro¬ 
pose  on  the  first  and  second  pages  of  the  Supple¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  Descriptions  of  Premiums  in 
the  succeeding  pages. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

ESP”  N.B. — Xlte  Yew  I*ostag,e  Law. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  ivliicli  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tlie  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  18  75.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  oflice  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

Remitting'  Money:  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Hanks  or  Hankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or.less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

'JL'lie  IV e  w  I*ost-$M8see. — The  oflice  of  the 
Agriculturist  lias  a  remarkably  central  position.  Uncle 
Sam  thought  lie  would  get  into  a  good  neighborhood 
when  he  selected  a  site  for  a  new  post-office  for  the  City 
of  New  York,  as  lie  put  it  diagonally  opposite  and  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  our  office.  The  building  is  the  largest 
post-office  in  the  country,  and  it  is  arranged  in  a  most 
convenient  manner.  We  are  much  obliged  to  the  Uncle, 
as  it  makes  the  sending  and  receiving  of  onr  immense 
mails  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Strangers  who  visit 
New  York  should  not  fail  to  take  a  look  through  ttiis 
spacious  and  magnificent  structure,  which,  taking  into 
account  its  architecture,  its  finely  hut  not.  fantastically 


cut  granite,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  this 
country,  and  is  excelled  by  few  other  public  edifices  in 
the  world. 

SEIF*  Subscribe  this  month 
for  all  of  and  get 

November  and  ISecember 
Numbers  FREE. 

The  XsofB&l  Ilouse-Pliins  published 

in  every  number,  are  giving  great  satisfaction  ;  they  bring 
many  letters  of  tliauks,  and  even  in  these  “  hard  times” 
many  houses,  taking  the  country  together,  are  being 
erected,  some,  following  the  plans  given,  and  others  vary¬ 
ing  them  more  or  less,  to  suit  their  individual  tastes  or 
circumstances.  The  specifications  and  estimates  of  cost 
given  are  of  great  value,  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  even 
where  prices  vary  materially  from  those  named.  The 
quantities  being  given  correctly  by  a  skillful  architect, 
like  Mr.  Reed,  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  lumber,  tim¬ 
ber,  etc.,  is  easily  learned  by  any  one  on  inquiring  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  Everybody  wants  a  house  of  some 
kind,  and  most  expect  at  some  not  very  distant  day  to 
have  something  different  from  their  present  habitation. 
The  study  of  any  plans  helps  educate  one’s  taste,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  useful  hints,  and  any  one  intending  to  expend  even 
$500  on  a  house  will  be  likely  to  get  hints  worth  ten  times 
their  cost  by  investing  $5  or  $10  in  hooks  on  architecture. 
The  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  may  expect 
continued  plans  and  suggestions  in  most,  if  not  all,  future 
numbers  of  this  journal,  which  will  alone  he  worth  far 
more  than  the  subscription  cost  of  the  p  iper. 

Hints  to  Advertisers. — If  the  Publish¬ 
ers  of  this  Journal  were  to  offer  to  put  one  of  yonr  cards 
inside  every  copy  of  the  paper  sent  out,  yon  would  jump 
at  the  chance,  for  though  half  or  three-fourths  of  them 
would  drop  out  and  he  lost,  and  only  the  first  one  open¬ 
ing  a  paper  would  be  likely  to  see  the  enclosed  card,  you 
would  reason  that  if  only  one  in  a  hundred  were  pre¬ 
served  and  examined,  it  would  probably  pay.  Well, 
1,000  cards  with  2  by  2£  inches  of  decently  printed  sur¬ 
face,  would  cost  at  least  $2.00.  You  would  say  if  1,000 
would  pay,  2,000  would,  and  so  on  up  to  100,000,  costing 
$200.  But  for  $40  to  $80,  according  to  the  place  occupied, 
you  can  have  such  a  card  electrotyped  into  the  pages  of 
this  paper,  where  it  cannot  fall  out,  where  it  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  before  each  reader,  and  be  ready  for  frequent  and 
future  reference,  as  most  of  these  papers  are  before  the 
readers  for  3  or  4  weeks,  and  are  then  retained  on  file  or 
hound,  and  probably  not  less  than  500,000  persons  read 
each  number  of  the  paper,  as  a  majority  of  them  go  to 
several  families.  If  you  advertise  by  circular,  each  1,000 
will  cost  you  from  $1.50  upward  for  printing,  $10  for 
postage,  $1.50  to  $2.00  for  the  cheapest  envelopes,  and  $2 
to  $3  for  addressing  them,  besides  the  cost  of  getting 
names  and  addresses,  or  at  least  $15  per  1,000,  or  $1,500 
for  100,000 !  which  would  pay  for  several  full  columns  of 
advertising.  Further,  the  select  character  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  is  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the 
reader  that  he  will  not  be  swindled,  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  loose  circulars  and  cards  that  anybody  may 
have  put  into  papers  on  their  journey  to  you.  In  respect 
to  choice  company,  few  other  journals  in  the  world  are 
so  careful  to  extract  all  unreliable  men  and  things.  The 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  know  this  fact, 
and  they  are  more  ready  .to  patronize  the  advertisers  in 
this  paper.  Its  columns  are,  therefore,  many  more  times 
valuable  than  ordinary  mediums,  aside  from  the  great 
circulation  here  enjoyed. 

Adorn  Your  Homes. — Read  the  adver¬ 
tisement  on  third  cover  page  of  this  number,  and  tell 
your  friends  and  neighbors  how  easily  they  can  make 
their  homes  attractive. 

A  new  Enemy  to  llte  Bgjssplterry. 

— Mr.  W.  H.  Coe,  Florist,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  raspberry  cane  upon  which  a  Dodder  (Cuscuta 
compcicta)  was  perfectly  established ;  Mr.  Coe  states  that 
the  patch  whore  it  was  found  is  upon  ground  which  was 
formerly  a  swamp.  We  have  known  this  dodder  to  in¬ 
jure  young  apple  trees  in  the  nursery.  Another  species, 
figured  in  December  last,  attacks  Lucern  or  Alfalfa  in 
California.  Being  an  annual,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  rid 
of;  the  affected  stems  should  be  cut  out,  and  burned,  to 
prevent  the  ripening  of  any  seed. 

Tine  American  IPmuioIog'iical  Soci¬ 
ety  closed  its  15th  biennial  sesssion  at  Chicago  on  Sept. 
10th.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  ever  held  by  the  Society  ;  the  western  nomolo¬ 
gists  being  out  in  full  force,  and  the  number  of  members 
from  tlie  eastern  and  other  states  unexpectedly  large. 
For  details  of  the  proceedings,  reference  must  be  made  to 


the  published  transactions.  The  meetings  were  presided 
over  by  Col.  Wilder,  who,  though  verging  upon  80  years, 
fills  the  presidential  chair  with  all  the  vigor  of  former 
years.  The  officers  of  previous  years  were  for  the  most 
part  re-elected,  the  principal  ones  being  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  President ;  Thomas  P.  James,  Cam  bridge.  Mass., 
Treasurer ;  and  W.  C.  Flagg,'  Moro,  111.,  Secretary.  The 
next  biennial  session  will  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
Society  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Penna.  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept,  of  next  year, 
as  their  guests  ;  this  is  not  to  he  a  business  meeting,  but 
rather  a  social  re-union  in  honor  of  the  Centennial.  A 
large  and  very  fine  exhibition  of  fruit  was  made  by  the 
members,  hut  it  was  unfortunately  placed  in  the  building 
of  the  Chicago  Inter-State  Industrial  Exposition,  where 
the  collections  were  so  much  scattered  and  in  places  so 
unfitted  for  tlie  purpose  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  seen 
to  good  advantage.  The  exhibition  of  seedling  pears,  by 
B.  S.  Fox,  of  California,  and  Clapp  Brothers,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  and  of  new  grapes,  by  J.  II.  Ricketts,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  attracted  special  attention _ Among  the  courte¬ 

sies  accepted  by  the  Society,  was  a  drive  to  South  Park, 
offered  by  the  Commissioners,  and  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 

—  «<»»-•— - - — 

Sundry  Humbugs. 


A  correspondent  suggests 
that  a  burning  candle  by 
which  moths  are  attracted, 
with  some  of  the  insects 
singed  and  helpless,  while 
others,  regardless  of  the 
fate  of  their  companions, 
still  fly  towards  the  danger, 
would  make  a  good  head- 
piece  to  our  humbug  col¬ 
umn.  He  thinks  that  hum¬ 
bugs  would  not  be  success¬ 
ful  were  it  not  for  the  folly 
of  the  people,  who  rim  after 
them— a  view  of  the  case  we 
have  presented  in  former 
numbers.  We  gratify  our 
friend  by  adopting  his  idea, 
and  regret  that  there  is  one 
thing  which  can  not  be 
shown  in  an  engraving. 
To  make  the  picture  truth- 
fnl,  we  should  represent  the  moths,  after  they  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  one  singeing,  at  length 
regaining  the  use  of  their  wings,  and  going  as  fast 
as  before,  directly  to  another  and  similar  candle. 
Some  persons  are  teachable,  and  do  not  need  to  run  their 
heads  against  a  stone  wall  more  than  once,  to  find  out 
that  they  get  tlie  worst  of  it ;  such  persons,  if  they  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  lie  caught  by  some  humbugging 
scheme,  do  not  repeat  tlie  folly— one  dose  is  a  cure. 
Others  are  not  so  tractable,  hut  go  on  investing  in  one 
tiling  after  another,  in  the  vain  hope  that  luck  will  turn 
in  their  favor.  Where  such  persistence  in  folly  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  loss  of  money  only,  it  is  had  enough,  but  where 

MONEY  AND  HEALTH 

are  both  squandered,  the  case  is  deplorable.  Some  let¬ 
ters  that  come  to  us  from  these  victims,  are  truly  pa¬ 
thetic,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  unmoved.  Such 
letters  are  mostly  from  young  men  who,  frightened  by 
the  circulars  of  the  private  disease  quacks,  have  sent 
every  dollar  they  could  raise  in  the  hope  of  a.  cure,  to 
one  and  then  another,  until,  having  made  themselves 
poor,  and  broken  down  in  bodily  health,  and  in  a  mental 
condition  bordering  on  insanity,  they  write  to  us  in  de¬ 
spair  to  know  what  they  shall  do.  They  know  that  they 
are  “going  to  a  premature  grave,”  and  it  is  singular  how 
generally  they  talk  of  going  away  from  home,  where  the 
cause  of  their  death  may  not  he  known  to  their  famiSes 
and  friends.  Such  letters  we  have  usually  answered  per¬ 
sonally,  hut  some  remarks  in  a  recent  article  have  called 
out  an  unusual  number,  more  than  we  can  afford  time  to 
reply  to  by  mail,  and  we  briefly  answer  lliem  here.  Such 
young  men  need  to  do  two  things :  (1)  stop  taking  quack 
medicine,  and  (2)  cure  your  mental  disease.  The  second 
is  perhaps  the  first  step  towards  a  bodily  cure.  We  can 
see  plainly  by  the  tone  of  these  letters,  that  each  writer 
has  brooded  in  secret  over  his  trouble,  whatever  it  may 
he,  has  fed  his  imagination  by  reading  ail  the  circulars  of 
quacks,  which  are  issued  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  frighten¬ 
ing  such  as  he  into  paying  high  prices  for  their  stuff,  and 
have  magnified  every  ache  or  slight  disturbance,  into  a 
symptom  of  dreadful  import.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  that  such  a  person  should  get  out  of  this  state 
of  mind,  and  he  can  best  do  it  by  confiding  his  troubles 
to  some  one  else.  He  must  be  badly  off  who  has  not 
some  bright,  hopeful  friend  who  will  cheer  him  in  his 
despondency,  and  talk  him  out  of  the  notion  of  dying  just 
at  present.  Then  find  some  good  physician  at  home,  and  in 
this  case  we  should  prefer  a  young  to  an  old  one,  and  fol- 
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low  his  advice,  which  will  in  most  cases  be  accompanied 
by  very  little  medicine.  But  as  you  value  your  health, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one  who  will  undertake  to 
treat  your  case  from  a  distance,  and  without  seeing  his 
patient.  But  to  return  to  some  of 

THE  JIOTHS  WHICH  GET  BURNED. 

One  of  them  got  so  doubly  singed  a  short  time  ago, 
that  we  briefly  state  the  case.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  there  could  be  found  at  this  late  day,  a  person  so 
foolish  as  to  put.  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  saw  dust 
swindlers,  or  dealers  in  counterfeit  money.  It  seems 
that  there  are  those  vile  enough  to  wish  to  buy  the 
“  queer,”  but  the  whole  trick  has  been  so  often  exposed 
that  one  would  think  that  even  these  would  be  shrewd 
enough  not  to  trust  the  other  scoundrels,  the  sellers. 
Not  so  thought  Henry  Yerling,  of  Tipton  Co.,  Ind.  He 
had  bitten  at  the  offer  to  furnish  him  with  $20,000  of 
counterfeit  for  $150  of  good  bills,  so  he  came  to  New 
York,  met  the  “shovel's”  by  appointment  at  a  hotel, 
paid  his  good  money,  and  received  a  box  supposed  to 
contain  the  bad.  The  sharpers  told  him  to  hurry  off  for 
fear  of  the  IT.  S.  officers,  and  they  accompanied  him 
across  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  where  they  got  into  a 
quarrel,  were  all  arrested,  and  taken  to  the  police  station. 
The  box  was  there  opened,  and  was  found  to  contain, 
not  sawdust  this  time,  but  shavings ,  whereupon  Yerling 
was  much  enraged,  and  took  out  his  revolver,  but  was 
prevented  from  shooting  any  one.  As  Yerling  would 
make  no  charge  against  the  other  rascals,  for  fear  of  im¬ 
plicating  himself,  they  were  let  off.  Henry  Yerling  comes 
out  of  the  scrape  very  badly  singed  ;  he  lost  his  $150, 
and  his  traveling  expenses,  had  the  mortification  of  being 
arrested,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  has  had  his  name 
published  from  end  to  end  of  the  country,  as  wicked 
enough  to  deal  in  counterfeit  money,  and  foolish  enough 
to  get  swindled  in  the  trade.  This,  and  a  similar  case 
which  occurred  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  shows  that  the  “sliov- 
ers  of  the  queer”  are  still  at  work,  and  that  they  can 
still  find  persons  dishonest  enough  to  accept  their  pro¬ 
posals  ;  and  though  the  subject  is  one  to  which  we  have 
often  alluded,  we  refer  to  it  again  in  the  hope  that  the 
fear  of  exposure,  if  nothing  else,  will  keep  the  wickedly 
foolish  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sharpers.  We  haven’t  a 
particle  of  pity  for  those  who  get  caught,  and  while  we 
are  glad  they  lose  their  money,  we  do  not  want  another 
set  of  rascals  to  get  it.  .. A  Correspondent  in  Virginia 
asks  our  opinion  of 

A  “C.  O.  D.,”  ESTABLISHMENT 

in  Baltimore.  He  states  that  he  recollects  a  concern  in 
Chicago,  which  a  few  years  ago  operated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  which  burst  up,  leaving  many  persons 
minus  their  money.  So  do  we  recollect  it,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  end  came,  advised  people  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  very  safe  to  beware  of  unusual  methods  of 
selling  goods.  Such  houses  as  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co., 
Lord  &  Taylor,  and  other  immense  houses,  do  not  require 
any  machinery  of  “numbered  slips"  or  “  coupons,”  in 
disposing  of  their  wares.  Wo  are  quite  unable  to  see  the 
need  of  this  method  of  selling  goods,  which  is  the  case 
with  our  correspondent,  and  we  advise  him,  and  all 
others,  not  to  play  any  game  they  do  not  understand.  Of 
the  Chicago  concern,  our  correspondent  writes  :  “  Several 
good  people  whom  I  know,  have  suffered  in  reputation 
ever  since,  by  acting  as  agents  for  the  swindlers.  They 
went  around  among  their  friends  and  took  orders  for 
goods,  and  a  certain  amount  of  cash  in  advance,  which 
of  course  was  lost,  and  their  friends  and  patrons  are 
often  heard  to  say  that  they  do  not  think  the  money  was 
ever  sent  oft'  by  the  agent.  These  persons  ought  to  know 
that  in  this  slate  they  should  take  out  a  license— costing 
$100 — before  they  take  orders  from  their  friends  in  favor 
of  the  great  C.  O.  D.  House.” 

THE  TEXAS  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION, 

Is  acting  very  much  like  a  swindling  concern.  It  resorts 
to  the  old  dodge  of  informing  persons  that  they  have  not 
yet  paid  for  their  five  tickets,  (giving  the  numbers),  and 
informing  them  that  one  of  the  tickets  has  drawn  a  valu¬ 
able  prize.  The  sum  of  $2  only  is  wanted,  to  pay  for 
the  tickets  and  secure  the  prize.  This  is  a  stale  old  trick, 
Mr.  Secretary  “  Choate  Somerby,”  which  we  stated  some 
time  ago  looked  very  much  like  “Cheat  Somebody,”  and 
this  circular  of  yours  shows  that  the  play  upon  words  was 
prophetic _ The  scheme  of  the  “Montpelier  Female  Hu¬ 

mane  Association,”  of  Va.,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  lottery.  Our  opinon  in  regard  to  raising  money  in  this 
manner  for  any  cause,  however  worthy,  and  backed  by 
any  names,  however  respectable,  is  too  well  known  to 
make  it  necessary  to  repeat  it.  Wc  make  no  distinctions 
in  favor  of  any,  when  wc  denounce  the  whole  system. 

no  tou  didn’t,  sir  ! 

“  W.  W.”  writes  from  Minnesota,  that  seeing  the  adver- 
tisementof  a  “  Mercantile  Prize  Association,”  in  various 
daily  papers,  and  he  “thinks  in  the  Agriculturist"  but 
does  not  “remember  for  certain,”  he  invested  in  a 
ticket,  and  afterwards  sent  for  another  ticket,  and  writes 
complaining  that  he  gets  no  return.  To  be  sure  the 


tickets  were  only  25  cents  each,  but  we  would  not  have 
“  W.  W.”  be  in  doubt  whether  he  saw  the  advertisement 
in  the  Agriculturist ,  and  can  assure  him  that  he  did  not. 
We  do  not  publish  that  kind  of  advertisements. 

A  PERENNIAL  HUMBUG, 

is  Joseph  T.  Inman.  “Men  come,  men  go,  but  Joe  runs 
on  forever ’’—almost.  It  will  be  10  years  next  month 
since  we  first  held  up  Joseph  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
people.  They  who  were  boys  then,  are  now  men,  and 
many  who  have  read  the  first  notice  of  Joseph,  have  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  quack  medicines,  and  yet  Joseph 
turns  up  again  every  now  and  then,  with  the  same  old 
story.  Now  he  comes,  possibly  to  celebrate  the  10th 
aniversary  of  our — well,  not  acquaintance,  but  first 
knowledge  of  him.  Apparently  out-living  old  “  Sands 
of  Life,” — here  he  is  with  his  “Corassa  Compound,” 
which,  whatever  other  qualities  it  may  have,  is  at  least 
long-lived.  It  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  rivals  ; 
“  Old  Mother  Noble  ”  came  and  went ;  “  Clark  Johnson, 
M.D..”  dawned  upon  us  and  faded  into  nothing;  “Uncle 
Joe  ”  arose  with  his  “  Bell-tongue  syrup,”  and  went  down 
again,  and  “Aunt  Lee,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  long  pro¬ 
cession,  have  “  gone  where  the  woodbine  twiueth.”  Yet 
J.  T.  Inman,  and  his  “  Corassa  Compound,”  are  like  Day 
and  Martin’s  Blacking,  “  always  on  hand.”  As  this  In¬ 
man  is  a  type  of  a  class,  let  us  see  his  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  pastor.  He  went  to  Pern  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  ;  he  was  in  a  horrible  state  for  a  missionary  to  be  in, 
and  it  would  hardly  bo  proper  to  repeat  his  catalogue  of 
afflictions;  a  learned  and  venerable  physician,  Fernandez 
Colina — it  is  well  to  be  particular  as  to  names — put  him 
up  to  the  Corassa  Compound,  and  of  course  Joseph  I. 
immediately  began  to  got  well.  There  is  no  secret  at  all 
about  the  Corassa  Compound.  You  see,  it  is  made  of 
Corassa  Apimis ,  Selarmo  Uvibdifera ,  Alkerm.es  Latafolia, 
and  Carsadoe  Ilerbalis.  Get  them  and  mix  them,  and  you 
will  be  all  right.  But  there  is  one  drawback,  “  the  drug 
stores  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  procure  new  remedies  of 
pure  quality,”  so  Joe  himself  puts  it  up  ready  for  use, 
“at  the  price  which  it  costs  me.  My  means  make  me 
independent,  [lucky  Joe  1].  I  seek  no  other  reward  for 
sending  the  remedy,  than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good,” 
at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  pound,  by  mail.  Inman — this 
is  what  the  boys  call  “too  thin.”  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  that  there  are  no  such  plants  as  this  fellow  pre¬ 
tends  to  put  into  his  stuff,  and  all  that  show  of  names 
is  bosh,  and  a  very  poor  imitation  of  botanical  names. 
The  circular  contains  certificates  from  a  London,  a  Paris¬ 
ian,  and  a  New  York  “M.  D.,”  but  neither  is  dated,  nor 
is  there  any  date  in  the  whole  circular.  But  why  should 
there  be,  this  is  one  of  the  perennial  humbugs,  and  the 
circular  is  just  as  fresh  now  as  it  was  10  years  ago,  and 
will  answer  its  purpose  10  years  to  come— which  is  that 
of  humbugging  the  unfortunate. 

Oclobcr  Fiairs. — There  are  several  impor¬ 
tant  fairs  to  come  oft’  this  month — especially  in  some  of 
the  southern  and  western  states.  The  Georgia  State  Fair 
on  the  18th  promises  to  be  of  special  interest;  the  fair 
grounds  of  the  society  at  Macon  are  regarded  as  the 
finest  in  the  country.  See  list  of  other  fairs  on  page  399. 

'I'Sie  New  Jersey  inflate  Mori iesil- 
tural  Society.— New  Jersey,  a  state  so  largely  iden¬ 
tified  with  horticultural  pursuits,  has  heretofore  had  no 
Horticultural  Society.  In  August  last  a  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  and  very  spirited  assemblage  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  at  which  an  organization  was  perfected.  The  offi¬ 
cers  chosen  were:  President,  George  Thurber,  of  Bergen 
Co.,  Post-office  address,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-Pres¬ 
idents ,  (one  from  each  county  represented),  A.  S.  Fuller, 
Ridgewood,  Bergen  Co. ;  C.  W.  Badger,  Newark,  Essex 
Co. ;  John  Van  Doren,  Manalapau,  Monmouth  Co.  ;  John 
S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.;  Edwin  Allen, 
New  Brunswick,  Middlesex  Co. ;  Geo.  M.  Cole,  Deerfield, 
Cumberland  Co. ;  N.  IV.  Parcell,  Elizabeth,  Union  Co.  ; 
Ezra  Dayton,  Bernardsville,  Somerset  Co.  Recording 
Secretary ,  E.  Williams,  Montclair,  Essex  Co.  ;  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  B.  B.  IIauce,  Red  Bank,  Monmouth  Co. ; 
Treasurer,  W.  II.  Goldsmith,  Newark,  Essex  Co.  ;  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  P.  T.  Quinn,  Newark,  Essex  Co.  ;  J.  W. 
Hayes,  Newark,  Essex  Co. ;  S.  C.  DeCou,  Moor.estown, 
Burlington  Co.  ;  Thos.  Cole,  Deerfield,  Cumberland  Co.  ; 
D.  McLaury,  New  Brunswick,  Middlesex  Co.  ;  President, 
Secretaries,  and  Treasurer.  The  next  regular  meeting 
will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick,  Jan.  20th,  1876,  at  which 
a  large  gathering  is  expected,  and  when  the  future  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  will  be  decided  upon. 

'Flic  New  Bing'S  a  ml  Fail*. — The  12th 
annual  exhibition  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  at  Manchester,  N.  II.,  from  the  7lh  to  the 
10th  of  September.  It  was  a  very  successful  exhibition, 
being  mainly  a  farmers’  fair  with  few  of  the  “show” 
herds  which  are  frequently  seen  at  fairs.  The  entries  of 
live-stock  were  numerous,  and  the  pens  were  well  filled. 


The  working  cattle  made  the  most  conspicuous  show. 
These  were  generally  very  fine,  the  majority  of  them  be¬ 
ing  estimated  to  weigh  over  4,000  lbs.  per  yoke.  One 
well  trained  team  of  eleven  yoke  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Perry,  attracted  much  notice.  The  Short-horn  cattle 
made  a  good  show ;  the  Ayrsliires,  Jerseys,  Devons,  and 
Herefords,  were  only  fair.  The  sheep  and  pigs  were  not 
such  as  might  have  been  expected,  neither  was  the  poul¬ 
try.  A  “  bench  show  ”  of  dogs  was  a  now  feature,  and 
perhaps  an  admissible  one  at  au  agricultural  fair,  if  we 
consider  that  the  more  dogs  are  cared  for  the  less  injury 
they  may  do  to  the  farmers’  flocks.  The  dogs,  however, 
received  more  attention  than  the  sheep,  which  is  certainly 
reversing  their  order  as  to  intrinsic  value.  Fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  dairy  products,  were  in  small  supply,  but  the 
trotting  ring  and  some  other  attractive  shows  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value  in  an  agricultural  fair,  made  up  for  all  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  drawing  a  crowd  and  making  the  exhibition 
interesting  to  the  visitors  and  financially  successful  to 
the  Society. 

33 ucli  BSaiii. — Some  heavy  rain-falls  during 
the  past  wet  season  have  been  reported,  but  we  have 
seen  nothing  to  exceed  that  which  fell  in  Wytlieville,  Ya. 
A  correspondent  there  states  that  on  one  day  near  the 
end  of  July,  three  inches  of  rain  fell  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  !  Very  good  for  Wytlieville. 

Tlac  SSaacltcye  Mower.— At  the  great 

field  trial  of  mowers  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society 
of  Switzerland,  held  at  Zurich  on  the  27th  of  May,  the 
first  premium  was  awarded  to  the  Buckeye.  It  lias  also 
received,  the  past  season  a  first  premium  at  Birgfield, 
Germany;  Uithoorn  and  Vintereen,  Holland;  the  high¬ 
est  honors  at  Brummen  and  Oegstgeest,  Holland  ;  the 
first  premium  at  the  field  trials  at  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  at  Thom  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Periodical  for  i>airyiiieii. — “J. E,” 

Hannibal,  Mo.  There  is  a  large  [amount  of  practical  in¬ 
formation  upon  dairy  matters  in  every  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Dairying  is  made  a  subject  of 
special  interest  as  befits  its  importance  as  an  agricultural 
industry,  and  we  know  of  no  other  publication  that  would 
be  better  for  a  beginner  than  this.  The  price  of  the  yearly 
bound  volumes,  which  contain  as  much  matter  as  several 
books,  and  are  a  library  in  themselves,  is  $2  each  at  this 
office,  or  if  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50  each.  The  yearly 
subscription  is  $1.00,  postage  paid;  it  can  begin  at  auy 
time,  but  those  subscribing  this  month,  for  1876,  will  re¬ 
ceive  gratis  the  remaining  numbers  for  1875. 

Importation  ©fPerclieron  Morses. 

— Mr.  M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  in¬ 
forms  us  of  his  return  from  France  with  33  Percheron 
stallions  and  mares  of  the  choicest  blood  of  France.  Many 
of  these  stallions  were  “  approved  ”  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  300  to  400  francs, 
($75  to  $100),  per  annum  each,  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  tlie  horses  of  the  country.  Tmeir  weights  vary  from 
1,400  to  2,000  lbs.  We  have  before  noted  Mr.  Duuham’s 
enterprise  in  the  introduction  of  Percheron  horses,  and 
are  happy  to  record  this  his  latest  venture  in  this  line.  He 
informs  us  that  lie  has  now  at  his  farm  at  Oak  Lawn, 
(near  Wayne,  Ill.),  40  stallions  fit  for  service,  besides 
mares,  yearlings,  and  colts,  which  are  always  ready  for 
inspection  by  those  who  are  interested  in  procuring  this 
valuable  stock. 

Sending-  ms  Fruit,. — Every  season  there 
are  numerous  parcels  of  fruit  sent  us,  either  for  an 
opinion  on  some  new  variety,  or  sent  for  a  name,  or 
sometimes  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  sender  can  raise. 
Of  course  wc  are  willing  to  give  any  aid  in  our  power  to 
those  who  may  ask  it,  but  we  must  request  those  who 
send  fruit  to  observe  a  few  points,  riease  remember 
that  you  send  the  fruit  for  your  own  benefit  and  not  for 
ours,  and  it  is  not  proper  to  put  us  to  any  expense  in  the 
matter.  If  you  do  not  think  the  sending  will  be  worth 
to  you  the  amount  of  the  express  charges,  please  do  not 
forward  it,  as  we  seldom  want  it  enough  to  pay  express 
rates  for  it.  As  to  sending  by  mail :  no  soft  fruit  should 
he  sent  in  this  manner;  unless  packed  in  a  small  wooden 
or  tin  box,  any  fruit  will  he  badly  bruised.  The  box- 
cover  must  he  tied,  not  nailed  on,  and  no  paste,  gum,  or 
other  adhesive  material  used.  The  parcel  by  mail  must 
be  so  put  up  that  by  removing  the  string  the  contents  can 
be  inspected.  Put  no  writing  whatever  in  the  box;  if 
there  arc  specimens  of  more  than  one  kind,  number 
them.  A  neglect  to  observe  these  particulars  subjects 
the  parcel  to  letter  postage,  which  we  have  to  pay  or 
leave  it.  When  fruit  is  sent  by  express  or  by  mail,  send 
a  letter  relating  to  it  at  once,  or  better  the  day  before. 
We  sometimes  have  several  parcels  of  fruit  waiting  for 
us  to  know  who  sent  them  and  what  for ;  after  they  have 
decayed  and  have  been  thrown  away,  we  get  a  letter  say¬ 
ing,  “  A  week  or  10  days  ago  I  sent  you,  etc.”  Last  sum¬ 
mer  two  parcels  received  by  mail  were  kept  iu  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  hearing  something  about  them ;  when  they 
decayed  and  were  thrown  out,  the  letters  relating  to  them 
were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  a  place  in  which 
we  did  not  think  of  looking  for  them,  as  it  is  so  directly 
contrary  to  law  that  it  did  not  occur  to  us  that  any  one 
would  do  it.  It  is  better  to  send  fruit  always  by  express. 
Not  one  parcel  in  five  by  mail  comes  in  perfect  order. 
Do  not  put  fruit  in  cigar-boxes,  or  other  boxes  having  an 
odor  of  their  own,  or  use  any  odorous  material  for  pack¬ 
ing.  We  have  often  received  grapes  packed  in  kinds  of 
saw-dust,  which  absolutely  ruined  them. 

Exports  of  WSaeat  asi«l  Floss.!-.— 

The  gradual  growth  of  our  export  trade  in  bread-stuffs  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  which  give  the  value  of 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  1S30  up  to  last  year : 

EXPORTS  OP  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  FE03I  THE  UNITED 


STATES. 


Yearly  av’ge 
for  10  years 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Total. 

ending  1830. 

. .  $  4,904,308 

$  18,173 

$4,922,481 

1840. 

5,657,960 

255,443 

5.913,403 

1850. 

..  10,043.189 

1,504,187 

11,007,376 

1860 . 

. .  18,014,366 

7,502.808 

25,517,234 

1870. 

..  22,571.364 

29,593,869 

52,165,233 

The  yearl871 . 

. .  24,093,184 

45,143.424 

69,236,008 

1872.. 

..  17,955,684 

39,915,060 

50,870.744 

1873. 

..  19,381,004 

51,452,254 

70,833,918 

1874. 

. .  29,258,094 

101,421,459 

130,079,553 

The  average  business  for  20  years  ending  1840  was  about 
$5,500,000  yearly  ;  for  the  ten  years  ending  1860,  the  av¬ 
erage  increased  to  $25,500,000.  The  continued  growth  of 
the  business  up  to  the  vast  total  for  1874  of  over  $130,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  twenty -four  times  that  of  less  than  40 
years  ago,  shows  distinctly  that  the  raising  of  grain  for 
export  has  become  a  staple  business  which  must  grow  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  If  the  growth  during 
the  next  40  years  should  even  approach  that  of  the  past 
40,  some  of  us  may  yet  live  to  see  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  At  any  rate  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  raising 
wheat  or  corn,  nor  of  enlarging  the  borders  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  domain.  Fortunately  there  is  room  enough 
for  it. 

A  Fine  Illustrate*!  Catalogue. — We 

have  received  from  Messrs.  Mallory,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  locks,  etc.,  a  very 
elaborate  catalogue,  which  is  worthy  of  a  special 
notice.  It  is  a  folio  volume  of  nearly  300  pages,  ele¬ 
gantly  bound  in  substantial  leather,  and  contains  over 
1,000  full  size  illustrations  of  locks  and  knobs  of  all  sorts, 
and  in  fact  everything  pertaining  to  the  securing  of  a 
door,  from  a  bank  door  down  to  that  of  a  closet.  The 
illustrations  are  very  finely  executed  in  gold  and  silver 
bronze,  to  show  the  materials  of  which  the  locks  are 
made,  namely  brass  and  iron  or  steel.  Many  of  the  larger 
door  locks  are  very  complicated  in  structure,  some  of 
them  having  as  many  as  600  changes,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  their  intricate  construction.  This  catalogue,  or 
more  properly  superb  work  of  art,  reflects  great  credit 
both  upon  the  manufacturers  and  the  engraver  and  prin¬ 
ter,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  beauty  of  its  general  arrangement. 

A  Twin  I>alilia. — The  Cascade  Nursery 
■Co.,  Richmond,  Iud.,  send  a  specimen  of  a  twin  Dahlia, 
in  which  the  flowers,  of  the  variety,  W.  C.  Bryant,  are 
placed  back  to  back  upon  the  same  stem.  This  phenom¬ 
enon,  which  is  quite  common  in  the  cucumber  and 
some  other  plants,  is  called  fascialion,  and  is  due  to  the 
growing  together  of  parts  that  are  usually  distinct  ;  in 
this  case  the  two  Dahlia  stems  are  more  completely 
blended  into  one  than  is  commonly  seen. 

ISoses  -rei-y  Mucin  toy  Mail. — Mr.  E.  T. 

Teas,  Pres,  of  Cascade  Nursery  Co.,  Richmond,  Iud., 
where  roses  are  a  specialty,  in  a  private  note,  mentions 
that  in  April  last  they  sent  roses  by  mail  to  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  that  they  arrived  safely,  and  since 
have  grown  finely.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance— and 
what  a  blessing  to  those  who  live  at  a  great  distance— to 
know  that  they  can  get  plants  in  this  manner.  Mr.  T. 
has  carried  the  war  (of  roses)  into  Africa,  having  sent 
some  to  that  country,  and  awaits  the  result.  We  hope 
for  their  safe  arrival,  and  that,  like  some  of  the  natives 
of  that  land,  they  may  be  “  stealing  and  giving  odor.” 

Sowing1  Grass  Seed,  an  tlae  Fall. — 

“M.,”  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  There  is  no  necessity  to  sow 
rye  with  grass  seed  in  the  fall,  if  the  rye  is  not  wanted. 
If  the  soil  is  made  fine  by  repeated  harrowing,  and  rich 
by  fertilizing,  the  seed  runs  a  better  chance  of  taking 
well  if  the  rye  should  not  be  sown.  Leached  ashes  would 
make  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  the  grass,  and  nitrate  of 
■soda  would  be  a  valuable  help.  We  would  apply  50  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  of  the  ashes  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  would  sow  the  seed  without  delay.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  should  not  be  applied  until  spring,  when 


100  pounds  per  acre  may  be  sown.  If  more  is  used  and  a 
dry  season  occurs,  damage  may  occur.  Nitrate  of  soda  may 
be  procured  of  Geo.  E.  White  &  Co.,  100  Front  st. ,  N.  Y. 

Mulsicsituiie.— “G.  C.  W.”  This  word  is 

spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  of  which  are  corruptions 
of  Melocolon,  one  of  the  Spanish  names  for  peach, (Durazus 
being  the  other).  It  is  written,  besides  the  manner  you 
mention,  Melacatune,  Malocoton,  and  Malagatune.  It  is 
a  handsome  large  yellow  peach  with  a  deep  red  cheek, 
and  is  the  parent  of  Crawford’s  Early  and  Crawford’s 
Late.  The  peaches  in  the  market  about  Aug.  20tli,  as 
“Malacatuues,”  were  no  doubt  Crawford’s  Early.  The 
dealers  are  not  very  particular  about  names,  and  are  apt 
to  call  any  high  colored,  yellow-fleshed  variety  a  “  Mala¬ 
gatune,”  as  that  is  a  popular  market  name. 

Hollow  Celery. — “  W.  F.,”  of  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  inquires  why  his  celery  grows  hollow  or  pipey, 
and  as  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  knows  more  about  celery 
than  most  people,  the  question  was  referred  to  him.  lie 
says :  “  It  is  in  all  probability  in  consequence  of  having 
got  some  tall-growing  poor  variety.  We  have  never  seen 
the  dwarf  varieties  become  hollow.  The  quality  of  the 
soil  has  something  to  do  with  it.  On  one  occasion  we 
planted  the  '  Giant  Solid  ’  celery  on  three  different  soils, 
stiff  clay,  sandy  loam,  and  muck  ;  on  the  first  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  solid,  on  the  second  partially  hollow,  while  on  the 
muck  it  was  so  pipey  as  almost  to  be  useless,  and  yet  all 
was  from  the  same  bag  of  seed  sown  and  planted  at  the 
same  time.  Angle  worms  can  best  be  destroyed  by  in¬ 
corporating  lime  well  with  the  soil.” 

Tuberoses  in.  Winter. — “I.  S.,”  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  asks  what  time  during  the  winter  Tuberoses, 
that  were  planted  from  sets  in  June  and  potted  now,  will 
flower  if  kept  in  a  night  temperature  of  60°  or  65°.  Peter 
Henderson  replies:  “In  our  experience  we  find  that 
Tuberoses  so  treated  will  not  flower  much  before  April. 
If  the  temperature  at  night  in  winter  could  be  increased 
to  75°,  they  might  then  bloom  in  February,  but  not  be¬ 
fore.  One  of  our  New  York  florists,  with  a  view  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty  that  all  have  experienced  in  getting 
these  flowers  at  the  holidays,  has  had  a  large  number 
grown  in  the  extreme  southern  states,  thereby  getting 
the  new  crop  of  bulbs  ripened  sufficiently  to  plant  in 
September.  By  this  method  it  is  expected  that  flowers 
can  be  had  in  December  and  January.  The  experiment 
has  not  been  completed,  but  will  be  the  coming  winter, 
and  if  successful,  the  system  will  bo  detailed  at  length.” 

Killed  toy  a  Fiece  oi*  Wire. — The 

death  of  a  noted  and  valuable  cow  of  the  herd  recently 
sold  by  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  to  Messrs.  Avery  &  Mur¬ 
phy,  of  Michigan,  occurred  a  short  time  ago.  The 
cause  of  death  was  a  piece  of  wire,  six  inches  long, 
such  as  is  used  to  bale  ha-y.  penetrating  the  heart.  She 
was  the  Twelfth  Maid  of  Oxford,  a  highly  bred  Short- 
Horn.  The  wire  must  have  been  swallowed  with  the 
food,  and  have  penetrated  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
passed  into  the  chest  and  into  the  substance  of  the 
heart.  Such  accidents  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  they 
prove  very  clearly  the  easy  possibility  of  the  penetration 
of  parasitic  animals  to  any  part  of  the  body,  the  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  brain,  or  muscles ;  if  they  once  gain  access 
to  the  stomach  along  with  the  food. 

flgooiaiag1  Felt  for  Stacies. — “  W.  B.,” 
Marion  Co.,  Ohio.  Roofing  felt  tvould  not  be  strong 
enough  to  use  as  a  cover  for  hay-stacks.  It  would  be 
far  the  cheapest  to  provide  roofs  such  as  are  described 
on  page  381,  than  to  use  any  kind  of  cloth  or  felt  cover¬ 
ing,  as  these  would  last  for  20  years  or  more,  while  water¬ 
proof  sheets  would  be  worn  out  in  four  or  five  years,  and 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  sheds.  For  temporary  cover¬ 
ings  a  sail  or  tent  cloth  may  be  used  to  turn  the  rain 
until  the  stack  can  be  secured  permanently. 

’Wire  Her  Meas«li*Eg-  BEsirness. — “W. 

L.  W.,”  Pittsburg.  The  wire  used  for  mending  harness, 
as  described  heretofore  in  the  Agriculturist ,  is  No.  16 
copper  wire.  It  can  be  purchased  at  any  hardware  store 
for  about  20  cents  per  100  feet. 

Is  SlBSJEg'aciun  CSrtisss  Blnas-SUssl  ? — 

“  J.  C.  B..”  Tarrant  Co.,  Texas.  When  Hungarian  grass 
is  allowed  to  ripen  before  it  is  cut,  it  sometimes  causes 
irritation  to  the  kidneys  of  horses,  to  which  the  hay  is 
fed.  The  seed  is  surrounded  by  small  stiff  barbed  bris¬ 
tles,  and  these  have  been  known  to  form  a  kind  of  felted 
ball  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  death  is  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  them.  The  crop  should  be  cut  when 
in  blossom  if  it  is  to  be  made  into  hay  and  used  for 
feeding  horses,  though  in  many  cases  no  ill  effects  are 
experienced  from  its  use  when  cut  at  maturity. 

Seeding-  -wills  <!>ec5a:ai-al  CSrass.— 

“  E.  N.  C.,”  Beloit,  Wis.  One  bushel  of  orchard  grass  is 


not  enough  seed  for  an  acre  of  ground.  Two  bushels  at 
least  should  be  used.  Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any 
would  be  to  wait  until  spring  and  sow  4  quarts  of  clover 
with  half  a  bushel  more  orchard  grass,  harrowing  th« 
surface  lightly  before  sowing  the  seed. 

To  lieuiove  or  Prevent  figsist. — 

“  E.  T.  P.,”  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Rust  may  be  removed  from 
tools  or  steel  or  iron  implements,  by  rubbing  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  emery  powder  and  sweet  oil,  and  a  woolen  cloth. 
To  prevent  rusting,  the  tools  should  be  heated  until  the 
hand  can  not  bear  to  touch  them,  and  then  rubbed  with 
white  wax  or  paraffine.  They  are  then  exposed  to  the 
heat  again  until  the  wax  is  all  absorbed,  and  finally  rub¬ 
bed  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  Iron  implements,  as  plows, 
are  preserved  from  rust  by  covering  them  with  a  coat  of 
thick  lime  wash. 

'!'<>  Fs-eventf,  u  Morse  Troaei  BSoHing- 
in  Site  Stall.— --J.  F.  S.,”  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  ad¬ 
vises  that  a  strap  or  rope  be  Listened  to  the  roof  or  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  stall  where  the  horse’s  head  will  be  when  he 
lies  down,  and  reaching  only  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground.  A  snap  should  be  attached  to  the  end  ®f  the 
rope,  which  is  to  be  fastened  into  the  ring  of  the  halter. 
When  the  horse  lies  down,  he  can  not  bring  his  head  to 
the  floor,  and  consequently  can  not  roll  over.  This  plan 
has  cured  a  horse  which  was  addicted  to  this  habit. 

Basket  Items  cost® 
tinned  ©it  page  397. 


The  Ruffed  Grouse— Grouse,  Partridge, 
or  Pheasant. 

The  engraving  upon  the  first  page  represents  a 
scene  of  which  the  reality  may  be  witnessed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  during  the  present 
month  ;  the  bird  itself  will  be  at  once  recognized, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  given  the  names 
by  which  it  is  known  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  scientific  name  is  Bonasa  umbellus,  and 
ornithologists  have  fixed  upon  Ruffed  Grouse  as 
the  correct  common  name,  claiming  that  it  is  not  a 
Partridge,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  New  England 
and  the  middle  states,  nor  do  they  regard  the  term 
Pheasant,  given  it  in  the  southern  states,  as  any 
more  appropriate.  The  bird  has  a  wide  range,  and 
in  some  of  its  varieties  is  found  quite  across  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  It  is  not  a 
migratory  bird,  but  winters  in  the  northern  states 
in  thickets,  and  is  said  to  have  the  peculiar  habit 
of  burying  itself  in  deep  snow  to  pass  the  cold 
nights ;  if  a  rain  comes  on  followed  by  freezing, 
great  numbers  perish  in  their  icy  covering.  They 
feed  upon  various  kinds  of  berries,  and  other  wild 
fruits,  seeds,  and  insects,  and  in  a  time  of  great 
scarcity,  eat  the  buds  of  trees,  mosses,  the  leaves 
of  various  evergreens,  including  those  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Laurel,  ( Kalmia )  ;  the  laurel-leaves  are  gener¬ 
ally  thought  to  communicate  a  poisonous  quality 
to  the  flesh  of  the  birds  which  eat  them  ;  but  Mr. 
C.  II.  Hinkle,  who  engraved  the  picture,  and  is  an 
authority  in  sporting  matters,  informs  us  that  he 
has  eaten  birds  the  crops  of  which  were  full  of 
laurel-leaves,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  the  alleged  poisoning  cases  were 
due  to  leaving  the  birds  undrawn  for  too  long  a 
time.  The  bird,  in  May,  makes  a  very  simple  nest 
of  dried  leaves,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  near  6ome 
old  logs,  where  10  to  12  eggs  of  a  dull-brown  color 
are  laid.  The  grouse  are  a  favorite  game  with 
sportsmen,  but  the  novice  finds  it  a  difficult  bird  to 
shoot ;  it  rises  with  a  great  whirr,  and  unless  one 
has  his  nerves  under  control,  his  hurried  6hot  is 
quite  as  likely  to  miss  as  to  hit.  The  true  sports¬ 
man  will  only  shoot  the  bird  while  on  the  wing, 
but  the  “pot-hunters,”  as  those  who  hunt  for  mar¬ 
ket  are  called,  are  in  search  of  birds,  and  not  of 
sport,  and  care  little  by  what  means  they  get  them. 
Sometimes  curs  are  trained  to  tree  the  birds,  when 
they  are  shot  down  in  a  most  unsportsman-like 
manner ;  their  number  is  also  greatly  reduced  by 
trapping  and  snaring,  and  they  are  by  these  de¬ 
structive  methods  quite  exterminated,  or  driven 
away  from  localities  where  they  were  formerly 
found  very  abundant. 
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In  Favor  of  Rifle  Clubs. 


We  are  pleased  with  the  general  interest  now 
manifested  in  rifle  shooting,  and  for  several  reasons. 
First,  on  public  considerations.  Our  Country  has  al¬ 
ways  depended  upon  its  citizens  for  defense.  Our 
Independence  was  achieved  by  the  militia  men, 
whose  sure  aim  was  too  much  for  the  disciplined, 
but  poor  shooting  armies  of  a  powerful  kingdom. 
In  Europe  immense  standing  armies  are  maintained 
at  an  expense  that  crushes  the  people.  Here  are  a 
few  figures  showing  what  it  costs  to  sustain  their 
armaments  in  time  of  peace ,  and  how  vast  a  number 
of  men  are  withdrawn  from  productive  labor.  The 
first  column  includes  the  regularly  enrolled  soldiers, 
though  a  considerable  number  of  these  are  part¬ 
ly  engaged  in  other  occupations  in  time  of  peace : 


Men  Enrolled. 


France .  1,700,000 

Germany .  1,700,000 

Russia .  1,550,000 

Italy .  760,000 

Great  Britain .  535,000 

Austria . 535,000 

Turkey .  300,000 

Spain .  270,000 

Switzerland .  180,000 

Sweden .  160,000 

Holland .  100,000 

Portugal .  73,000 

Denmark .  54,000 

Greece .  51,000 

Belgium .  43,000 


Annual  Cost  (fir old ), 
in  Time  of  Peace. 

$133,000,000 

100,000,000 

136,000,000 

49,200,000 

124,000,000 

54,000,000 

28,000,000 

32,000,000 

1,800,000 

5,600,000 

5,600,000 

1,000,000 

1,830,000 

1,800,000 

8,296,000 


Total..  ..8,011,000  $682,126,000 


In  this  country  we  average  about  25,000  men  in  the 
regular  army,  and  half  of  these  could  be  readily 
dispensed  with,  were  it  not  for  our  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  Aboriginees,  who  must  be 
guarded,  as  well  as  guarded  against,  10,000  Regu¬ 
lars  would  suffice  to  picket  the  fortifications  and 
protect  them  from  decay,  and  supply  a  small  na¬ 
tional  police.  We  have  no  occasion  for  an  offensive 
war,  and  need  have  little  fear  of  a  defensive  one. 
We  can  well  depend  upon  our  citizens  in  case  of  an 
unjust  war  forced  upon  us.  From  the  battles  of 
Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  to  now,  the 
citizens  trained  to  use  the  rifle  skillfully  against 
wild  animals,  have  been  powerful  adversaries  in 
battle.  Many  illustrations  of  this  were  seen  in  the 
late  domestic  conflict.  The  western  and  southern 
men  were  a  match,  one  to  three,  against  those  from 
the  older  eastern  states,  where  the  rifle  had  nearly 
gone  into  disuse.  We  have  seen  some  of  these 
contests,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  would 
prefer  to  go  into  battle  with  2,000  men  who  could 
each  pick  off  his  enemy  at  a  fourth  to  half  a  mile, 
than  to  be  one  of  10,000  such  shooters  as  formed  the 
bulk  of  recruits  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  in  1861-05. 


With  occasional  practice  in  a  local  rifle  club,  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  acquire  skill,  stead¬ 
iness,  and  confidence,  so  that  at  a  distance  of  300 
yards  or  >/6  of  a  mile,  they  can  strike  a  foot  target 
off-hand  with  every  second  shot  at  least,  and  a  30  to 
40-inch  target  at  half  a  mile  or  more.  Now  suppose 
that  in  20,000  of  our  towns  we  have  25  such  marks¬ 
men  among  the  young  and  middle-aged  men.  This 
would  supply  a  powerful,  effective  reserve  of  half  a 
million,  equal  for  defense  to  two  or  three  millions 
of  such  men  as  have  usually  made  up  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe.  With  such  a  force,  with  educa¬ 
ted  officers  to  train  and  direct  them  if  occasion 
required,  no  other  nation  would  be  likely  to  molest 
us  under  any  slight  provocation.  As  every  regiment 
of  regulars  costs  us  about  §1,000,000  a  year,  our 
General  Government  could  well  afford  to  cut  its 
army  down  still  more,  and  appropriate  four  or  five 
millions,  if  need  be,  to  encouraging  the  formation 
of  rifle  clubs,  supplying  them  weapons  for  practice, 
and  instructors,  when  needed.  So  much  for  a  na¬ 
tional  view  of  the  subject. 

This  is  the  day  of  athletic  and  other  field  sports, 
ball-playing,  boating,  etc.,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  sav, 
of  horse-racing.  Most  young  men  would  take  more 
pleasure  in  sending  a  rifle-ball  straight  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  “bull  s  eye”  than  in  any  other  amusement. 
The  walk  to  the  rifle  range,  and  the  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  shooting,  would  furnish  better  and 
higher  toned  exercise  than  going  to  the  race-course. 
Rifle-shooting  can  be  participated  in  by  a  much 
larger  number  than  can  indulge  in  boating.  The 
latter  exercise,  as  well  as  ball-playing,  is  frequently 


of  a  violent  character,  while  in  the  ball-field  the, 
chief  participants  are  a  few  “picked  nines.”  In 
the  well-organized  rifle-clubs  there  is  really  less 
danger  to  limb,  and  to  life  even,  than  in  the  ball- 
field,  as  it  is  now  conducted  with  the  lead-like 
“  regulation  halls  and  bats.”  There  is  not  a  little 
thought  and  science  cultivated  in  the  use  of  the 
target  rifles,  as  now  made,  including  the  calcula¬ 
tions  for  distances,  variation  by  winds,  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  etc.  We  suspect  the  students  at  col¬ 
leges  would  as  a  whole  get  more  and  better  exercise 
and  amusement,  and  suffer  less  in  morals,  if  rifle- 
clubs  should  take  the  place  of  the  rowing-club,  and 
of  “college  nines”  of  the  ball-field.  [For  some 
notes  on  target  rifles,  see  Supplement  to  this  paper]. 


A  Farm  House  Costing  $2,800. 

BY  0.  B  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONQ  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

These  plans  were  designed  for  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  Farm-house  in  the  American  style, 
comprehending  the  most  economical  and  practical 


cheerful  and  lively  appearance  always  desirable  in. 
a  country  home,  and  very  pleasant  to  the  passer-by. 
The  ridged  roofs,  with  their  spreading  gables,  and. 
ample  projections,  are  features  of  frankness  in 
W'hich  there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment  or  imita¬ 
tion.  The  Bay-Windows,  wide  Entrance,  and  spa¬ 
cious  Piazza,  are  each  expressive  of  liberality  and 
refinement.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  details, 
and  methods  of  construction,  devoid  of  all  osten¬ 
tatious  display,  clearly  express  the  purpose  of  the 
building,  and  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  rural  house  building. . . . 
I1  oundatioii,  (fig.  2.) — In  most  locations  stone 
are  abundant,  our  estimate  comprehends  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  foundation  walls  of  rough  broken  stone 
laid  in  coarse  mortar,  and  neatly  pointed  where  ex¬ 
posed  to  sight.  Any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
the  most  ordinary  stone-work,  such  as  building 
“  wall  ”  fences,  could  build  these  foundations  ac- 
ceptibly ;  they  should  be  laid  up  18  inches  thick,, 
and  flush  with  the  outside  of  the  frame-work  of  the 
building.  Our  plan  shows  a  cellar  under  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  building  only,  w'hich  should  be  7 
feet  deep;  this  cellar  will  be  found  sufficiently 


methods  of  construction.  The  size,  and  shape  of 
such  houses  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  them.  Un¬ 
like  the  villager,  the  farmer  has  ample  road  front, 
and  his  house  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure 
the  most  pleasant  outlook  from  the  living  rooms. 

Exterior,  (figure  1.) — Farm-houses  usually 
stand  disconnected  and  apart  from  other  buildings, 
and  should  have  outlines  that  will  best  adapt  them 
to  the  conditions  that  are  otherwise  manifest  in 
the  location.  This  plan  is  intended  for  an  eastern 
frontage,  where  it  would  face  the  morning  sun, 
when  the  principal  and  broader  portions  of  the 
building,  at  the  right,  would  be  doubly  valuable  as 
a  shield  to  ward  off  the  northern  winds  from  the 
parts  of  the  house  most  used  by  the  occupants. 
(By  reversing  the  plan  it  would  be  equally  adapted 
to  the  opposite,  or  easterly  side  of  a  road.)  It  is 
intended  that  the  body  of  the  house  shall  be  set  at 
least  two  feet  above  the  ground,  this  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  sized  cellar  window's,  that  will  ad¬ 
mit  light,  and  afford  good  openings  for  cellar  venti¬ 
lation,  and  also  secure  the  framework  of  the  build¬ 
ing  against  moisture  from  the  ground.  Such  mois¬ 
ture,  if  allowed,  will  cause  decay  of  the  sills,  and 
other  principal  timbers,  and  is  sure  to  percolate  up¬ 
ward  into  the  house,  filling  it  with  unwholesome 
vapors.  The  variety  of  the  general  outlines  as 
shown  in  the  Elevation  are  calculated  to  impart  a  | 


large  for  the  uses  of  most  families,  but  may  be  en¬ 
larged  if  desirable.  [One  of  the  “wise  sayings”' 
we  heard  in  youth,  was,  “  always  build  your 
cellar  under  the  whole  house.”  Unless  there  are 
ample  cellars  under  the  barns,  the  house-cellar  is 
never  too  large.  In  this  case,  it  will  he  but  little 
extra  cost  and  labor,  to  carry  the  foundations 
down,  and  take  out  the  earth.  The  walls  provided 
would  do  most  of  this,  and  then  we  have  ample 
cellars  for  all  wants,  and  have  room  to  partition  off 
fruit  and  vegetable  rooms,  the  former  of  which 
need  to  be  much  cooler  than  the  latter,  if  one  would 
keep  fruit  well— Ed.]  The  side  walls  of  the  Area 
are  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  cellar  walls, 
with  the  stone  steps  inserted  W'hilc  building.  The 
foundations  shown  on  the  plan  where  no  cellar  is 
required,  are  built  of  the  same  materials,  laid  in 
trenches,  which  have  been  excavated  18  inches 
wide,  and  2  feet  deep.  The  chimney  foundations 
should  be  started,  and  laid  up  with  the  other  w'alls. 
A  very  effectual  ventilation  may  be  provided  from 
the  cellar  by  arranging  an  opening  that  shall  lead 
to  the  left-hand  flue  of  the  kitchen  chimney ;  this 
flue  will  be  warmed  by  contact  with  the  range  when 
in  use,  and  a  strong  draft  will  be  made,  which  will 
exhaust  the  damp  foul  odors  so  common  in  deep 
cellars.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cellar  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  extreme  changes  of  outward  tem¬ 
perature  by  the  walls  and  spaces  at  each  side,  and 
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by  the  partial  coverings  in  front  and  rear.... 
First  ?>>tory,  (fig.  3.)— This  story  is  divided  in¬ 
to  3  large  and  3  small  rooms,  and  hall.  By  this 
plan  the  Kitchen  is  intended  as  the  Living-room  of 


pal  Hall  included  in  the  central  building,  is  en¬ 
tered  through  large  double  doors  from  the  front 
piazza,  and  connects  through  doors  with  the  par¬ 
lor,  kitchen,  and  back  passage,  and  contains  the 
principal  stairs,  which 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OP  CELLAR. 

the  family,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  the  most 
convenient  and  pleasant  room  in  the  house — has  large 
windows  front  and  rear,  which  will  admit  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  light,  and  afford  an  outlook  each  way.  A 
large  Range  is  placed  in  the  fire-place,  with  a  water- 
back  connecting  with  the  boiler  in  the  laundry. 
The  clock  and  lamp-shelf  is  placed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  room  from  the  fire-place ;  should 
never  be  over  it.  Adjoining  the  kitchen,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  is  a  Pantry,  containing  shelving, 
drawers,  and  a  wash-tray,  with  cold  and  hot  water. 
The  Laundry,  or  work  room,  is  arranged  to  connect 
directly  with  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  and  leads  to 
the  rear  outside  door.  This  room  is  fitted  up  so 
that  the  principal  kitchen  work  may  be  done  in  it, 
with  great  facility,  and  with  few  steps,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  closet,  sink,  pump,  wash-tubs,  tank,  and 
boiler.  The  hfght  of  the  ceiling  in  this  room  is  10 
feet  in  the  clear.  The  Tank,  (not  shown  in  the 
drawings,)  is  situated  close  up  to  the  ceiling,  above 
the  pantry  door,  is  8  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2 
feet  deep.  The  Boiler  is  of  copper,  40-gallon  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  is  placed  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
kitchen  chimney.  The  Sink,  and  wash-tubs,  are 
shown  on  the  plan,  and  are  to  be  provided  with 
cold  and  hot  water.  The  force-pump  is  placed 
next  to  the  sink,  under  the  tank — by  this  method 
but  little  plumbing  is  required,  and  a  very  perfect 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  is  secured.  The  boil¬ 
er  keeps  the  temperature  of  this  room  sufficiently 
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Fig.  3.-— PLAN  OF  FIRST  STORT, 

warm  to  prevent  damage  to  the  pipes  from  frost. 

The  Bed-room  also  adjoins  the  kitchen,  and  has  a 
c.loset  for  clothing,  and  two  windows.  The  princi- 


are  of  easy  “platform” 
construction.  The  Par¬ 
lor  has  a  large  bay-win¬ 
dow,  marble  mantel, 
and  adjoins  the  library 
through  large  sliding 
doors.  The  Library  has 
a  marble  mantel,  and 
closet,  and  connects  with 
the  back  passage  at  the 
rear  of  the  principal 
stairs.  The  front  piazza 
has  its  ends  sheltered  by 
the  projections  at  each 
end,  and  is  arranged  to 
require  but  two  columns. 
If  desirable  at  any  time, 
a  part  of  this  piazza  can 
be  enclosed  with  sash  at 
very  little  expense,  which 
would  provide  a  very 
convenient  conservatory 
for  plants  and  flowers. 
The  rear  “shed”  is  provided  with  a  roof,  and 
columns,  but  has  no  wooden  floor.  It  is  intended 
that  the  grounds  around  the  rear  of  the  central 
building  shall  be  graded  well  up,  say  within  a  foot 
of  the  rear  door  sills,  so  as  to  require  but  a  single 
step,  or  large  flat  stone,  to  each  door.  Ihe  outside 
cellar  doors  would  be  made  to  lay  eveu  writh  the 
final  grade,  and  hung  to  the  coping  stones  of  the 
area  walls,  and  the  remaining  space  paved  or  flagged 
with  stone.  When  once  properly  done,  the  finish 
of  this  character  will  lasts  lifetime  without  trouble, 
while  woodwork  could  never  be  satisfactory,  and 
would  often  require  renewal.  Whenever  the 
cellar  doors  are  opened,  they  are  hook¬ 
ed  up  against  the  columns,  where  they 
form  a  railing,  or  guard,  to  prevent  the 
usual  danger  of  an  open  hatchway. . . . 

The  SecoaKl  Story,  (fig.  4,)  has  a 
hall,  4  large,  and  3  small  chambers,  with 
4  closets,  and  stairway  leading  to  the 
attic.  Each  of  the  large  chambers  has 
two  windows,  and  a  ventilating  register 
in  the  flue  of  the  chimney  adjoining. 

All  these  rooms  have  full  bight  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  are  not  so  close  to  the  roof 
as  to  be  affected  by  their  absorbed  heat 
of  sumpaer,  but  have  complete  square 
ceilings,  with  large  air  spaces  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  roofs.  The  Attic  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  building  is  completely  floored,  and  has  windows 
in  each  gable  or  pedi¬ 
ment,  and  may  be  used 
for  storage,  drying 
clothes  in  stormy 
weather,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.... 
C'osssli'saciioBi.  — 
The  estimate  appended 
indicates  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  matcruds- 
used,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  such  as  are 
now  most  generally 
adopted  for  buildings 
of  this  character.  The 
■work  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  executed  by  the 
simplest  methods.  In¬ 
formation  concerning 
the  application  and  uses 
of  the  “felting”  may 
be  found  on  page  89 
(March  American  Agri¬ 
culturist),  and  other  in¬ 
formation  concerning 
buildings  pf  a  similar 
character,  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  numbers.  In  the  May  No. ,  page  373,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  “  there  are  circumstances  that  would 
justify  the  building  of  onp  part  of  q  house  first,,”- 


Should  it  be  desirable,  the  central  portion  of  this 
house  could  be  built  first,  and  would  be  found  quite 
sufficient  as  the  dwelling  of  a  small  family.... 
Estioiate. — The  following  estimate  has  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  may  be  relied  on  for  quan¬ 
tities,  etc.  Prices  are  somewhat  lower  now,  but  the 
figures  here  given  form  a  good  basis  of  calculation  : 

G.‘>  yards  Excavation,  if \  25c.  per  varrt . SIG.25 

88i  feet  Foundation,  @  15c.  per  loot . 182.80 

725  “  “  ®  U)c.  per  loot .  12.50 

0,000  brick  in  Chimneys,  @  fir,  $  lOCO . aii.t-O 

40  lect  Stone  Steps  and  Coning,  @  30  c.  per  foot .  12.10 

000  yards  Lath  and  Plastering,  @  35c.  per  yarn . 315.00 

4,700  feet  Timber,  @  2gc.  per  loot .  107.07 

viz.  Sills,  4x3  in.  X21S  ft.  long.  45  Beams.  fix’-  in.  x.fi  ft.  l’g. 

1  Girt,  4x8  in.  x20  ft.  long.  22  ’’  3x8  in.  x22  It.  l’g. 

7  Posts,  4x7  in.  x221t.  long.  15  “  3x7  in.  x  0  ft.  l’g. 

2  Posts,  4xT  in.  xlS  ft.  long.  4  Valleys,  0x8  in.x20  ft.  l’g. 

Ties  and  Plates,  4x0  in.,  3>4  ft.  long. 

500  Wall  Strips,  2x4  inches  xl3  leet  long.  &  16c.  each _ 80.00 

340  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  Oq  in.  wide,  @  88c.  each..  120.20 

150  lbs.  Tarred  Felting,  @  5c.  tt> .  7.50 

300  Matched  Flooring  Boards,  9>-  in.  wide,  ®  3  c.  each.105.00 

20  Rough  Spruce  Plank,  @  25c.  eacli .  5.00 

270  Shingling  Lath.  @  6c.  each .  10.20 

48  bunches  Shingles, @  $2  each .  00.00 

75  Hemlock  Boards,  10-inch,  ®  20c.  each .  15.00 

7  Squares  of  Tin.  ®  *9  per  square .  03.00 

Materials  in  Cornices  and  Outside  Casings .  00.00 

33  Narrow  Pine  Flooring  for  front  Piazza,  @  25c.  each.  8.25 
07  Narrow  Pine  Ceiling,  @  25c.  each .  16.75 

1  Bay  Window  complete .  75.00 

26  plain  W  indows  complete,  @  $12  eacli . 312.00 

4  Cellar  Windows,  complete,  @  $0  each  .  24.00 

30  Doors,  complete,  @  $10  each . 300.00 

Stairs,  comp’e,  $70.00;  8  Closets  (fitted  conip’e)  $40,00. .111.00 

2  Marble  and  2  Pine  Mantels . 50.00 

Nails,  $20:00 ;  Range  with  Elevated  <  ven,  $80.00...  ....100.00 

Plumbing,  $84.00:  Cartage,  average  one  mile,  $27.08 _ 111.08 

Carpenter's  Labor,  not  included  above . 250.n0 

Painting .  120.00 


Total  cost,  complete . . . $2,800.90 

Science  Applied  to  Farming— X. 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Waste  and  Saving  with  Potatoes  and  Hoots— 
More  Feeding  Experiments. 

A  Correspondent,  referring  to  the  experiments 


PARLOR 

/j  *  /s-q 


Fig.  4. — PI  AN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 

described  last  month,  asks,  “Are  we  to  conclude 
that  potatoes  are  unprofitable  as  food  for  stock?  ” 
By  no  means,  if  they  arc  rightly  fed.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  experience  that  stock  are  healthier, 
and  cows  give  more  milk  with  potatoes  or  roots 
and  hay,  than  with  dry  hay  alone.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  real  loss  of  bay, 
unless  some  nitrogenous  food,  like  oil-cake,  malt- 
sprouts,  beans,  peas,  or  bran,  are  mixed  with  the 
potatoes  or  roots.  There  is  loss  of  hay  because  less  of 
it  is  digested  and  utilized  as  food.  The  rest,  that 
would  be  digested  in  right  feeding,  is  passed  off  as 
excrement,  and  is  useful  only  for  manure. 

The  ease  is  simply  this:  If  the  mixed  food  contains 
too  little  nitrogen  (albuminoids),  and  too  much 
starch,  sugar,  or  other  carbo-hydrates,  the  animals 
cannot  digest  it  completely.  Only  the  best  qualities 
of  hay  furnish  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  needed  by 
working  cattle  or  milch  cows.  Potatoes  contain  very 
little  nitrogen,  and  a  great  deal  of  starch.  So  sugar- 
beets  are  poor  in  albuminoids,  and  rich  in  sugar, 
and  sugar,  like  starch,  is  entirely  a  carbo-hydrate. 
Mix  considerable  of  these  with  bay,  straw,  coi-n- 
stalks,  or  even  clover,  and  the  ration  will  still  lack 
nitrogen,  and  there  will  be  loss  of  valuable  food 
material.  But  if  nitrogenous  food  He  added,  at  tlic 
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same  time,  so  that  the  whole  ration  may  contain  the 
proper  proportions  of  albuminoids  and  carbo-hy¬ 
drates,  the  animals  will  digest  all  its  digestible 
material,  and  there  will  be  no  loss.  This  matter  is 
60  important  that  I  will  illustrate  it  by  some 
More  Feeding:  Experiments. 

Some  years  ago,  a  German  chemist,  Grouven,  fed 
oxen  for  a  time  upon  straw,  giving  them  what  he 
6tyled  a  “hunger-ration,”  though  in  fact  it  might 
almost  be  called  a  star  vation-ration,  for  there  was 
just  enough  of  the  straw  to  keep  the  animals  from 
starving.  He  then  added,  in  successive  trials, 
quite  small  quantities  of  sugar,  starch,  and  other 
non-nitrogenous  materials,  determining  in  each 
case  just  how  much  was  digested.  And  though 
with  starch  or  sugar  and  straw  together,  the  oxen 
had  little  more  than  enough  to  sustain  life,  yet  they 
digested  less  from  the  straw,  than  when  nothing 
was  added  to  it. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  of  the  different 
kinds  ot  coarse  foods,— as  clover,  hay,  straw,  corn¬ 
stalks, — those  which  are  richest  in  nitrogen,  suffer 
the  least  loss  when  mixed  with  non-nitrogenous 
foods.  This  prin'ciple  is  very  plainly  set  forth  in 
6ome  experiments  by  Wolff.  Four  sheep  (two-year- 
old  wethers)  of  100  to  105  lbs.  weight  each,  were 
used.  As  coarse  food  they  received  aftermath, 
(“  rowen  ”),  and  Vetch  hay,  and  as  concentrated 
food,  sugar-beets.  The  vetch,  it  may  be  said,  is  a 
leguminous  plant,  like  the  bean,  or  clover.  The 
6talk,  or  hay,  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  is  highly 
valued  in  Europe  as  food  for  cattle.  The  sheep 
were  fed  for  a  period  with  aftermath  hay,  or  vetch 
hay  alone.  Then,  during  a  second  period,  a  small 
amount  of  sugar-beets  was  added.  During  a  third, 
a  larger  amount  of  beets  was  given,  and  during  a 
fourth,  still  more,  while  during  a  fifth  period  the 
beets  were  omitted,  and  the  hay  fed  alone  once 
more.  The  result  was  that  whenever  beets  were 
used,  less  of  the  coarse  food  was  digested.  The 
loss  increased  with  the  amount  of  beets,  and  was 
greater  with  the  aftermath  than  with  the  vetch 
hay,  as  appears  from  the  table  below  : 


Table  17. 

Each  Sueep  Received  as 

Food  per  Day  about 

as  Below. 

The  a  tlition  of  Beets  caused 
loss  i  ?.cx$  digestion)  in  each  in- 
gredient  of  hay ,  as  in  figures 
below. 

ft 

Other 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Fats. 

Vetch  1 lay. 

A 

Suaar  Beets. 

p'rcent 
of  loss. 

p'rcent 
of  loss. 

p’rcent 
of  loss. 

p’rcent 
of  loss. 

1.  2k  lbs. 

None. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IT.  2 k  lbs. 

Ik  lbs. 

1.2 

6.3 

0 

2.2 

III.  2k'  lbs. 

3k  lbs. 

2.5 

6.3 

1.4 

6.6 

IV.  2k  tts. 

lbs. 

(1.8 

8.5 

0 

12.4 

Aftermath. 

'  I.  2k  lbs. 

B 

Sugar  Beets. 
None. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II.  2k  lbs. 

\'A  lbs. 

2.4 

1.3 

2.3 

1.9 

111.  2k  lbs. 

3k  lbs. 

6.7 

6.0 

8.6 

1.3 

IV.  2k  lbs. 

4X  lbs. 

14.4 

7.3 

7.9 

12.8 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  each  column  of  figures 
the  numbers  increase  downward,  which  shows  that 
as  more  beets  were  fed,  more  of  the  material  of  the 
hay  passed  oil'  undigested,  and  was  lost  as  food. 

It  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  study  these 
figures  closely.  In  trial  B,  IV,  for  instance,  in  the 
column  of  albuminoids,  opposite  the  41  lbs.  beets, 
is  the  number  14.4.  This  means  that  of  every  100 
parts  of  albuminoids  in  the  21  lbs.  of  hay,  14.4 
parts  less  were  digested,  with  the  4 }  lbs.  of  beets, 
than  when  the  hay  was  fed  by  itself.  From  the 
detail  figures,  (not  given  above),  in  the  description 
of  the  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  aftermath 
hay  contained  14.26  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  that 
is,  100  lbs.  of  hay  contained  141  lbs.  In  the  ex¬ 
periments  with  hay  alone,  the  sheep  digested  on  an 
average  64  per  cent  of  this  141  lbs.  With  the 
41  lbs.  of  beets,  they  digested  only  49.6  per  cent, 
(64— 49.6=14.4),  so,  14.4  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids 
of  the  hay  was  lost.  To  put  it  in  another  way  ;  of 
every  100  lbs.  of  albuminoids  contained  in  the  hay, 
the  sheep  could  digest  and  use  64  lbs.,  but  with  the 
beets  they  digested  only  493/r,  lbs.  In  short,  from  64 
lbs.  of  digestible  albuminoids  in  the  hay,  142/r>  lbs., 
or  betwee-  V«  and  1/D  was  lost  bv  adding  the  beets. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  by  loss  here.,  is  to 
be  understood  loss  as  food,  and  not  as  manure.  So 
far  as  the  carbo-hydrates,  fiber,  and  fat  are  concern- 
ea,  riie  waste  is  practically  total,  ns  these  contain 
no  nitrogen,  and  have  very  UW  fertilizing  value, 


Wliat  is  to  be  Done  with  Potatoes  and  Roots. 

It  seems  from  the  experiments  described,  that  if 
we  feed  any  considerable  quantities  of  these  with 
clover,  there  will  be  some  loss,  with  the  better 
qualities  of  hay  more,  while  with  poor  hay,  straw,' 
and  cornstalks,  the  case  will  be  still  worse,  for  they 
contain  very  little  nitrogen.  It  would  be  very 
wrong,  however,  to  give  up  the  use  of  roots  on 
this  ground.  The  proper  course  is  rather  to  use 
them  so  as  to  get  all  the  benefit  that  can  come  from 
their  use,  and  have  little  or  no  waste.  This  can  be 
done.  Indeed  it  is  done  continually.  The  method 
has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  to  wit :  Use  potatoes, 

' 'beets ,  or  other  roots,  with  hay,  straw,  or  other  coarse 
fodder  ;  hut  at  the  same  feed  oil-cake,  bran,  bean-meal, 
<yr  malt  sprouts,  etc.,  each  one  of  icliich  contains  consid¬ 
erable  albuminoids,  and  each  will  add  needed  food  ele¬ 
ments,  and  enable  the  animal  to  digest  and  use  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  coarser  hay,  straw,  etc. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  there  were  space,  to  describe 
experiments  in  which  it  is  most  conclusively 
shown  that  when  rich  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro¬ 
genous  foods  together,  are  mixed  with  hay  and 
coarse  foods,  the  latter  suffer  little  or  no  loss  in 
digestion.  A  great  many  feeding  trials  have  been 
made  in  the  German  Stations,  to  determine  in  what 
proportions  different  food  materials  may  be  mixed 
to  secure  economy  in  feeding.  The  fodder  tables 
in  previous  articles  are  based  on  these.  And,  so 
soon  as  we  shall  have  prepared  the  reader  by  study 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to 
understand  and  rationally  use  them,  I  hope  to  give 
a  considerable  number  more. 


Late  pasturing  Meadows.— As  a  general  rule 
it  is  better  to  avoid  pasturing  meadows,  after  the 
growth  has  ceased  for  the  season.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  there  being  some  cases  in 
which  we  would  pasture  as  closely  as  possible. 
Where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  aftermath  heavy, 
there  may  be  a  mass  of  dried  dead  stuff  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  next  year,  which  will  interfere  much  with  the 
mowing,  unless  it  is  pastured  down  now.  In  this 
case  we  would  pasture  the  meadow  closely,  and 
give  some  top-dressing,  if  necessary,  taking  care 
to  spread  the  droppings  of  the  stock  evenly.  Again, 
strong  but  thin  clover  and  grass  meadows  will  be 
benefited  by  close  pasturing,  by  which  the  stubble 
will  be  eaten  off,  the  coarse  growth  rendered  finer 
and  closer,  and  the  yield  of  next  season  be  im¬ 
proved  in  quality.  A  moderate  top-dressing  of  tine 
manure  will  be  of  more  value  than  all  the  stubbly 
aftermath. 
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BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 

It  is  a  very  simple  calculation  for  any  farmer  to 
make  to  decide  the  comparative  profit  of  a  crop  of 
15  tons  to  10  acres,  and  of  one  of  30  tons  to  the  same 
area.  To  secure  the  latter  return  by  any  ordinary  pro¬ 
cess  of  American  farming  is  both  difficult  and  costly. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  experience  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  that  such  crops  may  be  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  well-managed  irrigation;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  valuable  agent 
of  fertility  may  not  be  as  well  applied  here.  Any 
farmer  who  has  observed  the  effect  upon  grass  of 
an  occasional  natural  overflow  from  a  brook  or  river, 
will  readily  accept  the  testimony  of  those  who  as¬ 
sert  the  profitableness  of  the  systematic  flooding  of 
grass  lands  by  artificial  means.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  a  system  which  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  so  successfully  used  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  has  thus  far  failed  of  anything  like  a  regular 
introduction  into  American  farming ;  it  must  be 
because  its  processes  and  results  are  not  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  describe  them 
here  with  some  care. 

The  great  effect  of  irrigation  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
water  itself,  and  pure  spring  water  made  to  flow 
over  the  land  at  proper  times  and  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  produces  astonishing  effects.  The  more  foul 
the  water  is  with  either  organic  or  earthy  matters, 
the  more  good  will  it  do,  because  in  addition  to  its 
own  effect  in  dissolving  the  plant-feeding  matters 


of  the  soil,  it  deposits  in  its  slow  course  any  impu¬ 
rities  that  it  may  contain ;  therefore,  a  muddy  stream 
is  better  than  a  clear  one,  and  a  stream  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  drainage  of  barn-yards  is  better  than  one 
flowing  clear  from  the  hills.  An  ordinary  brook, 
having  its  source  in  wooded  uplands  and  among 
pastures  where  cattle  drop  manure,  is  especially 
valuable. 

The  water  supply  for  irrigation  will  be  sometimes 
from  a  running  brook  which,  at  least  during  the 
irrigating  season,  (spring  and  fall),  will  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  flow ;  and  sometimes  from  the  storage  of  rain¬ 
water  floods,  held  back  by  artificial  dams  with  gates 
for  letting  on  and  shutting  off  the  flow  at  pleasure. 
While  the  natural  supply  is  available  in  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  there  are  many  others  where  artificial 
storage  must  be  resorted  to,  but  this  is  so  simple 
and,  compared  with  the  results  to  be  gained,  so  in¬ 
expensive,  that  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  improvement  who  has  tolerable  conve¬ 
niences  for  storing  the  water  of  heavy  rains. 

The  following  directions  will  be  confined  to  the 
use  of  brook  water,  where  there  is  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  without  artificial  storage.  The  modifications 
necessary  for  an  artificial  supply  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  brook  delivers  directly  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  some  trou¬ 
ble  and  engineering  will  be  saved  ;  if  the  water  has 
to  be  led  to  a  distance  before  beginning  its  work,  it 
should  usually  be  carried  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
gutter  running  along  the  side  of  the  hill  after  the 
manner  of  a  mill-race  ;  and  it  should  always  be  led 
into  the  irrigation  field  at  a  low  velocity  ;  if  the 
brook  approaches  the  field  with  a  rapid  slope,  it 
should  empty  into  a  small  pond  or  basin  to  check 
the  flow.  Wherever  convenient,  the  main  course 
of  the  stream  should  be  led  outside  of  the  field,  lest 
in  time  of  floods  it  should  wash  away  or  disturb  the 
irrigation  gutters.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  these 
always  intact,  and  to  have  them  grassed  to  their 
very  bottoms,  so  that  they  may  retain  their  form 
and  relative  depths.  The  time  during  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  water  flowing  through  them, 
will  not  be  long  enough  to  injure  the  grass. 

In  the  preparation  of  ground  for  irrigation,  the 
first  desideratum  is  to  secure  proper  drainage, 
(either  by  surface  gutters  or  under-drains),  for  any 
parts  that  are  inclined  to  retain  water.  After  this  the 
conformation  of  the  land  must  be  studied,  and  it 
must  be  so  laid  out  with  leading  gutters  and  catch 
water-drains  that  the  irrigating  flow  may  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  fiually  withdrawn  to  a 
suitable  outlet.  In  this  view  all  fields  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  these  three 
classes  :  1st.  Those  having  irregular  slopes.  2nd. 
Those  having  a  uniform  6lope  in  one  direction. 
3rd.  Those  which  are  quite  level.  All  three  of 
these  conditions  will  sometimes  be  combined  in  the 
same  field. 

1st.  Where  the  inclination  is  irregular,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  will  have  to  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  conformation  of  the  surface,  but  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  fig.  1,  will  indicate  how  such 
cases  are  to  be  treated.  The  field  is  supposed  to 
contain  10  acres.  The  land  slopes  in  the  direction 
of  the  shading  lines  ;  the  dotted  lines  are  lines  of 
equal  elevation,  the  dotted  line  5  5,  for  instance, 
shows  where  a  horizontal  plane  at  an  elevation  of 
5  feet  above  the  outlet  would  intersect  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  10,  10,  indicates  the  intersection  of 
a  plane  10  feet  above  the  outlet.  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  levels  are  indicated  up  to  30  feet.  B,  B,  is 
the  main  irrigating  channel,  (either  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial).  The  lines  of  equal  elevation  having  been 
staked  out  on  the  ground  by  the  aid  of  a  surveyor’s 
level,  the  irrigating  gutters  should  be  located  on  or 
near  to  these  lines.  They  should  be  only  so  deep 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  a  stream  deep  enough 
to  flow  smoothly,  (8  inches  will  be  enough).  Hav¬ 
ing  been  made  as  accurately  as  they  can  be  with  a 
spirit  level,  they  may  still  need  a  little  correction 
after  the  water  is  let  on,  by  raising  or  reducing 
their  banks  slightly.  In  the  field  in  question  there 
are  five  pairs  of  these  gutters,  1.  1>,  2.  2>,  3.  3>,  4.4', 
5.  51.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  field  two  drains, 
(0.01),  should  be  arranged  to  collect  the  effluent 
water  and  return  it  to  the  main  channel.  If  the 
flow  of  water  is  sufficient  to  run  in  a  thin  film  over 
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the  whole  length  of  the  bank,  all  the  better,  if  not, 
It  will  have  to  be  let  out  little  by  little,  through 
temporary  notches  in  the  bank,  one  set  being  closed 
and  another  opened  consecutively  as  one  strip  after 
another  has  been  sufficiently  watered.  In  a  field 
of  this  character,  especially  where  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  water,  it  is  best  to  begin  t'he  irriga- 


Fig.  1. — FIELD  WITH  IRREGULAR  SLOPE. 


tion  with  the  highest  gutter  ;  and  indeed,  if  there 
is  water  enough,  the  whole  field  may  be  irrigated 
from  this  point,  each  subsequent  gutter  arresting 
and  concentrating  the  diffused  flow  of  the  one 
above  it,  and  starting  it  again  in  a  uniform  sheet. 
The  whole  will  finally  be  collected  and  withdrawn 
by  the  outlet  drain.  Where  the  amount  of  water 
at  command  is  slight,  and  more  care  is  needed  in 
its  distribution,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the 
lower  pair  of  gutters  and,  in  whatever  way  the 
work  is  done,  it  will  usually  be  best  to  irrigate  only 
one  side  of  the  field  at  a  time,  concentrating  the 
whole  flow  in  one  volume.  The  direction  of  the 
water  in  the  ditches  may  be  most  easily  changed 
by  the  use  of  several  hand-dams  made  of  iron 
about  Vie  inch  thick,  and  formed  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
This  dam  must  be  large  enough  to  close  the  chan¬ 
nel  entirely.  Placing  one  dam  in  the  main  channel 
below  the  lowest  gutter,  and  another  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  gutter  5',  the  whole  flow  will  be  thrown 
into  gutter  5 ;  when  the  area  reached  by  this  gut¬ 
ter  is  thoroughly  watered,  by  moving  the  dam  to 
its  entrance,  the  flow  will  he  turned  into  51.  By 
moving  the  dam  in  the  main  channel  to  a  point  just 
below  the  next  pair  of  gutters,  the  water  will  be 
turned  into  these,  and  so  on  until  the  field  is  fin¬ 
ished.  These  portable  dams  will  bring  any  part  of 
the  system  under  perfect  control. 

2nd.  Fig.  3  6hows  the  arrangement  for  a  field 
having  a  uniform  slope 
from  N.  to  S.  In  this 
case  the  lateral  gutters 
are  to  be  managed  as 
directed  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  case,  but  as  the 
slope  is  uniform,  they 
will  be  straight.  The 
water  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  irrigation,  is 
carried  to  the  outlet  by  the  drains  d,  d.  In  this 
case,  an  in  the  other,  the  whole  field,  or  the  whole  of 
each  side  may  be  flooded  from  the  highest  gutter, 
or  it  may  be  flooded  little  by  little,  according  to 
the  amount  of  water  at  command. 

3rd.  Fig.  4  shows  the  arrangement  for  a  perfectly 
level  field.  Here  the  expense  of  preparation  will 
be  greater,  but  still  not  beyond  what  the  result  will 
amply  justify.  The  whole  area  must  be  thrown 
into  “  lands,”  or  ridges,  say  about  20  yds.  wide,  each 
land  having  its  crest  at  the  positions  of  the  black 
lines  numbered  from  1  to  10,  with  valleys  between 
them  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  work  of  grading  can  be  done  with 
the  plow,  back  furrows  being  turned  for  the  crests 
of  the  lands,  and  the  dead  furrows  being  in  the 
valleys.  For  lands  20  yards  wide  the  difference  in 
elevation  between  crest  and  the  valley  should  be 
about  18  inches.  After  sufficient  earth  has  been 
thrown  to  the  ridges  to  make  the  necessary  differ¬ 


ence  of  elevation,  a  certain  amount  of  hand-work 
will  be  necessary  to  give  uniformity  to  the  slope. 
After  this,  the  whole  field  should  be  seeded  down 
to  grass  and  allowed  to  form  a  good  6od.  Then 
the  irrigating  gutters  and  outlet  drains  should  be 
formed  on  the  crests  and  in  the  valleys,  the  sods 
being  laid  carefully  aside  and  the  small  amount  of 
earth  excavated,  spread  where  it  will  fill  any  irreg¬ 
ularities  of  surface  that  may  be  left.  Then  the  sods 
should  be  returned  to  the  gutters  and  drains  and 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  take  a  good  hold  on  the 
soil  before  the  water  is  let  in.  This  preparation 
may  take  two  seasons,  but  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  an  irrigated  meadow  need  never  be  brokeu  up, 
so  that  the  work  now  done  is  done  for  all  time. 

If  there  is  enough  water  to  maintain  its  fertility, 
it  will  continue  productive  for  generations.  The 
“section”  at  the  left-hand  side  of  fig.  4  shows  in 
an  exaggerated  form,  the  manner  in  which  the 
slopes,  gutters,  and  drains  are  arranged.  On  level 
land  the  water  may  be  admitted  and  withdrawn  at 
any  point,  and  I  have  arranged  for  it  to  enter  at  one 
corner,  the  channel  of  supply  passing  across  one 
side  of  the  field,  and  escaping  at  the  corner  diago¬ 
nally  opposite  through  a  drain  lying  opposite  to 
the  inlet  channel.  The  inlet  channel  must  be  on  a 
ridge  a  trifle  higher  than  the  crests  of  the  lands,  com¬ 
municating  at  each  of  these  by  an  opening  into  its 
gutters,  unless  the  amount  of  water  available  is  am¬ 
ple  to  make  a  perceptible  flow  over  the  whole  area 
at  once,  it  should  be  admitted  to  only  one  or  more 
of  the  lands  at  a  time.  This  question  is  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  capacity  of  the  stream,  which  must  be 
sufficient  to  overflow  the  gutters  with  considerable 
rapidity,  so  that  too  much  of  the  water  will  not  be 
lost  by  infiltration.  Irrigation  by  this  plan  is  quite 
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Fig.  3. — FIELD  WITH  UNIFORM  SLOPE. 

rapid,  as  the  water  has  only  to  run  about  30  feet 
before  it  reaches  the  drain  by  which  it  is  carried  off. 

The  foregoing  plans  assume  that  the  quantity  of 
water  available  is  enough  for  the  complete  irriga¬ 
tion  of  all  the  land  reached  by  a  single  gutter.  If 
it  is  not  enough  for  this,  it  will  not  effect  the  profit¬ 
able  irrigation  of  level  ground  under  the  system 
shown  in  fig.  4  ;  but  it  may  still  be  made  to  answer 
a  good  purpose  on  all  ground  having  an  inclined 
surface,  either  by  the  use  of  the  occasional  outlets 
described  above,  or  by  laying  the  gutters  not  level, 
but  with  slight  inclination,  say  I  inch  in  100  feet. 
Such  inclined  gutters  will  tend  of  course  to  carry 
the  flow  to  their  extreme  ends,  overflowing  say  tho 
last  50  feet,  (more  or  less),  of  their  length.  When 
the  ground  reached  by  this  overflow  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  watered,  by  striking  in  a  dam  50  feet  above 
the  end  of  the  gutter,  a  further  section  will  be 
watered,  and  so  the  whole  field  may  be  reached 
successively. 

The  application  of  irrigation  water  should  not 
take  place  as  a  rule  when  the  grass  is  large.  Copi¬ 
ous  waterings  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
autumn  are  beneficial,  and  if  the  intervals  are  long 
enough  for  a  complete  draining  and  aeration  of  the 
soil,  the  watering  can  hardly  be  too  frequent  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  say  until  the  crop  is  a  third 
grown.  Then,  unless  the  grass  is  visibly  suffering 
from  severe  drouth,  the  water  should  be  kept  en¬ 
tirely  off  until  after  mowing.  After  this,  during 


Fig.  2. — IRON  HAND-DAM. 


hot  weather,  light  irrigations  at  night  and  in  cloudy 
weather  will  be  beneficial,  and  if  judiciously  man¬ 
aged,  may  be  made  to  produce  a  good  second  cutting. 

Irrigated  fields  may  be  pastured  by  cattle  or 
sheep,  (preferably  the  latter),  but  only  when  the 
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ground  is  dry  and  firm,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
gutters  will  not  be  disturbed  by  poaching.  Whether 
used  for  pasturing  or  for  mowing,  it  is  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  the  crop  will  be  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  under  conditions  at  all  favorable, 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  and  of  the  slight 
labor  needed  in  directing  the  watering  will  be  large¬ 
ly  repaid.  I  know  of  no  American  experience  to 
which  I  can  point  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  but 
only  because  there  is  no  American  experience  on 
the  subject,  (this  side  of  the  far  western  states  and 
territories,  where  irrigation  is  a  necessity  for  all 
crops).  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  East,  and  in  Mexico,  the  value  of 
pure  water  irrigation  is  amply  attested  by  constant 
practice,  and  any  one  who  will  study  the  records  of 
its  effect,  will  see  that  in  assuming  an  increase  of 
crop  from  li  tons  per  acre  to  3  tons  per  acre,  I  have 
by  no  means  exceeded  the  truth.  Aside  from  this, 
as  irrigation  meadow's  are  permanent  meadows,  the 
whole  cost  and  inconvenience  of  frequent  breaking 
up  and  re-seeding  is  done  away  with  ;  and  so  much 
of  the  farm  as  is  brought  under  this  system  may  be 
depended  on  for  regular  and  permanent  productive¬ 
ness,  without  reference  to  the  frequent  drouths 
which  interfere  so  6adly  with-  our  calculations  in 
ordinary  farming. 

The  gutters  and  ditches  will  interfere  slightly, 
but  not  very  materially,  with  the  use  of  the  mowing 
machine,  and  with  two  or  three  portable  bridges, 
both  this  and  the  hay  wagon  may  be  easily  taken 
to  any  part  of  the  field.  It  has  not,  of  course,  been 
possible  in  a  short  sketch  like  this,  to  give  clearly 
the  detailed  directions  which  fill  volumes  of  scien¬ 
tific  books  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  tried  to  give 
enough  of  the  leading  features  of  tho  work  to  ena¬ 
ble  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  American  farmer 
to  experiment  in  a  small  way  without  the  dangpr 
of  going  very  far  wrong. 

— - — ,  ,e>  i— - 

Bee  Eotes. 

BT  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 


[The  Department  of  the  Apiary,  formerly  so  ably  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  late  Mr.  Quinby,  will  hereafter  be  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Root,  who  was  Ihe  partner  of  Mr.  Q.,  and  therefore 
familiar  with  all  the  details  ofhis  successful  practice.  Ed.] 

Preparing  Bees  for  Winter. 

Success  in  wintering  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
pi'esent  month’s  operations.  If  colonies  are  sufficiently 
populous,  and  have  a  prolific  queen,  the  next  important 
step  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  honey  in  eacli  hive, 
and  if  any  are  found  wanting,  to  give  them  a  supply.  We 
must  first  know  what  the  hive,  combs,  and  bees,  will 
weigh  without  honey,  and  add  20  lbs,  for  in-door  winter¬ 
ing  and  30  lbs.  for  out  of  doors,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
supply.  To  determine  the  amount  necessary,  weigh  an 
empty  hive  and  frames,  and  allow  10  lbs.  for  bees  and 
combs.  In  some  cases  this  will  be  an  over-allowance, 
but  with  old  combs,  containing  bee-bread,  it  will  be, 
found  to  be  a  fair  average. 
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The  cheapest  and  host  food  may  be  prepared  by  using 

A  coffee  sugar;  ”  add  4  lbs.  to  a  quart  of  water,  bring 
to  a  boil,  skim,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  This  syrup  is  more 
desirable  than  honey,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  induce  robbing 
while  feeding,  and  the  bees  winter  equally  well  upon  it. 

Probably  no  question  will  interest  bee-keepers  more 
than  the  best  way  to  feed.  During  the  five  years  we  were 
associated  with  the  late  M.  Quinby,  our  experience  in 
this  direction  was  quite  extensive.  In  the  fall  of  1869 
we  fed  over  5,500  lbs.  of  sugar.  Those  having  box-hives 
may  use  some  good  feeder,  or  a  dish  of  proper  size  to 
set  under  the  cap  on  top  of  the  hive.  Fill  the  dish 
with  the  honey  or  syrup,  and  throw  on  line  shavings 
or  cut  straw,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  falling  into 
it.  Those  using  movable  frames  will  find  the  process 
we  have  most  thoroughly  tested  and 
adopted,  practical  and  convenient.  We 
put  the  feed  directly  into  the  combs, 
as  will  be  described.  Each  comb, 
if  well  filled,  will  hold  about  5  lbs. 

Combs  maybe  removed  from  the  hives 
that  are  to  be  fed,  filled  and  return¬ 
ed  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  empty 
combs,  they  may  be  prepared  before 
hand,  and  exchanged  for  empty  ones 
in  the  hive  at  one  operation.  Fill 
the  combs  as  follows  :  Take  a  can  or 
tub  about  two  feet  across  the  top,  in 
which  place  the  syrup  made  as  above 
directed.  Then  take  a  board  a  little 
wider  than  the  depth  of  the  frames, 
and  nail  a  strip  on  each  edge,  which 
shall  project  about  one  inch  above, 
to  prevent  the  liquid  from  running 
off  the  sides  of  the  board,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  it  back  into  the  tub.  Place  one 
end  of  this  board  on  the  tub,  and  the 
other  upon  legs  elevated  enough  above 
it,  so  that  the  feed  will  run  off  freely, 

(see  fig).  Then,  in  a  common  quart  dip¬ 
per,  punch  Vie-inch  holes,  about  %  of 
an  inch  apart,  over  the  bottom.  Place 
the  frame  of  empty  comb  on  the  board, 
and  dip  up  the  syrup,  letting  it  drain 
into  the  cells.  A  little  practice  will 
indicate  the  distance  the  syrup  must 
fall,  as  there  must  be  force  enough  to 
drive  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and 
not  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  spatter 
out.  In  turning  the  combs  to  fill  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  care  should  bo  taken,  or  the 
combs  may  fall  out  of  the  frames.  To 
prevent  this,  use  a  piece  of  thin  board, 
the  size  of  the  frame,  placing  it  under 
it  while  filling,  and  raise  the  comb 
with  it  to  an  upright  position,  and 
then  place  the  board  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  fill  as  before.  As  fast  as  the 


farmers  much  trouble.  Doubtless  the  unusual  wet¬ 
ness  of  the  season  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  in¬ 
creased  virulence  of  the  disease,  which  has  existed 
sporadically  all  over  the  country,  for  some  years  past. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  and  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  aided  as  they  have  been  by  the  legislative 
appointment  of  sanitary  inspectors,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  “stamping  out”  the  disease  by  sum¬ 
mary  slaughter  and  burial  of  infected  cattle,  or  by 
the  isolation  of  infected  herds,  have  been  unavail¬ 
ing.  The  disease  attacks  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 
Hares  and  rabbits  suffer  equally  with  these,  and  are 
a  frequent  cause  of  spreading  the  contagion  from 
one  pasture  to  another.  The  disease  has  appeared  at 
times  at  several  places  in  this  coun¬ 
try, but  fortunately  so  far  no  serious 
out-break  has  occurred.  Neither 
do  we  think  such  an  occurrence 
probable,  on  account  of  our  more 
favorable  and  healthful  climate, 
our  less  luxuriant  pastures,  and 
our  less  artificial  style  of  feeding. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  had  an  un¬ 
usual  season.  The  long  continued 
wet  weather  has  furnished  one 
condition  favorable  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  or  other  epizootic  dis¬ 
eases  in  low  pastures,  or  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature  are  experienced.  Hot 
days  succeeded  by  chilly  nights, 
when  the  lower  stratum  of  air 
Is  filled  with  moisture  or  fog,  are 
especially  provocative  of  a  typhoid 
type,  such  as  aphtha,  (“foot  and 
mouth  disease  ”),  anthrax,  (black 
quarter  or  carbuncular  erysipelas), 
or  splenic  apoplexy,  which  is  the 
well  known  “Spanish  fever”  of 
the  western  herds.  These  are  all 
blood  diseases,  marked  by  a  very 
depressed  condition  of  the  animal, 
high  fever,  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  disorder  of  the  brain,  evinc¬ 
ed  by  stupor  or  convulsions,  and 
a  highly  inflamed  and  often  gan¬ 
grenous  condition  of  parts  of  the 
body.  In  the  “foot  and  mouth 
disease,”  the  feet,  tongue,  and 
lips,  are  affected.  Blisters  appear 
on  the  coronet  around  the  hoof, 
at  the  heels,  and  between  the  claws 
of  the  hoof ;  also  on  the  lips  and 
tongue.  These  break,  leaving  raw 
surfaces,  which  may  run  together  and  ulcerate. 
The  animal  can  neither  stand,  walk,  nor  eat.  It 
may  recover  in  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  spent  itself,  or  it  may  die  very  rapidly, 
with  the  hoofs  sloughed  off,  and  abscesses  formed 
upon  parts  of  the  body.  The  first  symptoms  are  a 
fit  of  shivering,  followed  by  a  cough,  indisposition 
to  move,  fever,  and  a  desire  to  get  away  from  other 
cattle.  The  hind  legs  are  occasionally  stretched 
out  and  shaken,  and  on  examination  are  found 
blistered  as  above  mentioned.  Saliva  flows  freely 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  will  be  found  hot  and 
blistered.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  give  a  gentle 
purgative,  as  8  oz.  of  Epsom  salts,  with  2  ounces 
of  ginger,  in  sweetened  water,  at  once.  Then  care¬ 
ful  nursing  is  all  that  can  be  done.  The  mouth 
should  be  washed  frequently  with  a  mixture  of  1 
quart  of  water  and  1  ounce  of  tincture  of  myrrh.  In 
the  absense  of  the  myrrh,  1  ounce  of  alum  may  be 
used,  with  an  infusion  of  a  handful  of  sage  leaves, 
in  hot  water.  The  large  blisters  on  the  tongue  and 
lips  should  be  opened  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 
The  feet  should  he  washed  with  warm  water  and 
carbolic  soap,  and  hound  up  in  cloths,  wetted  with 
a  solution  of  2  drams  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  one 
pint  of  water.  Warm  bran  and  oatmeal  slops 
should  be  given,  and  infusion  of  linseed  meal.  No 
solid  food  should  he  offered.  The  affected  animals 
should  be  separated  from  the  others,  and  kept 
quiet  in  well  ventilated  clean  stalls.  In  case  an 
animal  should  die,  the  stall  where  it  has  lain  should 
he  thoroughly  cleansed  with  hot  lime-wash,  and 
the  mangers  washed  with  hot  lye  or  soft  soap  suds, 
before  another  animal  is  put  into  it. 


combs  are  filled,  set  them  up  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  where  the  extra  syrup  may 
drain  off.  These  operations  must  be  performed  in  a 
room  where  bees  can  make  no  trouble.  Combs  filled 
with  syrup  must  be  placed  in  the  hives  after  the  bees 
stop  flying  at  night.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
prevent  robbing.  After  the  required  amount  is  put  in 
the  combs,  it  is  well  to  weigh  the  whole  again,  to  see 
that  nothing  is  lost  by  robbing.  Feeding  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible  this  month,  while  it  is  warm  enough 
for  the  bees  to  seal  up  the  cells.  In  colder  latitudes  it 
would  be  well  to  do  it  in  September,  especially  if  the 
bees  are  to  winter  out  of  doors.  If,  by  weighing,  some 


moses  quinby. — Born  April  16 th,  1810,  Died  May  27th,  1875. 


FILLING  COMBS. 

hives  are  found  to  contain  more  than  the  necessary 
amount  of  honey,  heavy  combs  may  be  exchanged  for 
light  ones  from  other  hives.  Colonies  may  be  unfit  for 


him  in  the  present  number.  The  portrait  is  from  a 
photograph  selected  by  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  very  satisfactorily  reproduces  the  features  of 
our  Great  Apiarian. 


Cleaning  Up. — The  rubbish  which  is  left  in  the 
fields,  in  the  orchards,  gardens,  and  around  the 
yards,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  furnishes  hiding 
places  for  a  vast  number  of  vermin.  Eggs  and 
larvas  of  destructive  insects,  chinch  hugs  and  other 
pests  find  a  safe  refuge,  wherein  to  pass  the  winter 
in  corn-husks,  stalks,  and  stubs,  left  upon  the 
fields,  and  upon  or  beneath  pieces  of  bark,  chips, 
weeds,  loose  boards,  and  in  corners  of  out-build¬ 
ings.  If  the  rubbish  is  gathered,  raked  up  with 
horse  or  hand-rakes,  and  burned,  and  buildings 
Whitewashed,  myriads  of  vermin  would  he  destroy¬ 
ed  and  prevented  from  propagating.  As  soon  as 
the  fields  are  cleared  from  crops,  and  work  in  the 
gardens  and  orchards  ceases,  a  general  clearing  up 
should  he  made,  and  no  quarter  given  to  vermin-  of 
any  kind  or  anywhere. 


The  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. 


A  severe  out-break  of  the  so-called  “  foot  and 
mouth  disease,”  or  epizootic  aphtha,  has  recently 
occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  England.  In  the 
county  of  Dorset  alone,  which  is  the  center  of  the 
disease,  8,000  cases  were  reported  in  one  week.  All 
through  the  country,  from  the  southern  counties  to 
Scotland,  the  disease  is  active,  and  is  giving  the 


winter  from  containing  too  much  honey.  The  idea  of 
wintering  light  swarms,  or  those  with  few  bees,  we  can 
not  oppose  too  strongly.  In  all  our  practice  we  have  not 
found  a  point  in  its  favor.  A  colony  in  good  condition 
for  winter  has  plenty  of  bees,  a  fertile  queen,  20  to  30  lbs. 
of  honey  or  syrup,  and  a  free  passage  through  the  combs. 

- —  .a,  - - 

The  Late  Moses  Quinby. 

In  July  last  we  announced  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Quinby,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Agriculturist ;  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  several  interested  in  Bee  Culture,  and  as 
a  tribute  of  our  own  respect,  we  give  a  likeness  of 


1875.] 


amekxcan  agriculturist 
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Cross-Bred  Sheep. 


The  cross-bred  races  of  sheep  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  with  those  who  look  to  the  wool  and 
mutton  for  their  profit.  The  pure-bred  sheep,  so- 
called,  or  those  which  go  back  to  a  long  distant 
ancestry  for  their 
origin,  are  chiefly 
bred  not  for  their 
value  in  wool  and 
mutton,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  crossing 
upon  other  races  for 
the  production  of  a 
really  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  sheep.  The  pure 
South  Down,  the 
Cotswold,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Leicester, 
are  found  to  be  less 
profitable  sheep  for 
the  farmer  than  the 
Oxford,  the  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep.  These 
last  are  cross  -  bred 
sheep,  and  amongst 
English  farmers,  go 
by  the  significant 
name  of  the  “rent 
payers.”  In  Germany 
and  France  the  pure 
breeds  have  been 
found  less  profitable 
than  cross  -  breeds, 
and  we  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  discovery  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
popular  need  for  a  sheep  which  produces  a  large 
carcass  of  choice  mutton,  along  with  a  fleece  of 
wool  which  bears  as  high  a  price  per  pound  as  that 
of  any  of  the  pure  races,  and  which  can  be  brought 
to  early  maturity  and  made  to  weigh  heavily  at 
less  expenditure  than  the  pure-bred  sheep.  At  the 
same  time  we  need  a  sheep  of  hardy  constitution, 
which  can  stand  the  rough  usage  of  the  farm  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  high-bred  races.  We  know  of  no 
farmer,  unless  he  has  been  most  favorably  situated, 
who  has  been  able  to  keep  a  flock  of  pure-bred 
sheep  of  the  kinds  mentioned  up  to  their  original 
standard.  It  does  not  pay  a  farmer  to  keep  the 
pure  breeds  for  the  production  of  mutton  at  (3  to  8 
cents  a  pound.  But 
he  can  produce  half- 
bred  sheep  by  the 
use  of  pure  -  bred 
rams,  whose  mutton 
will  be  worth  the 
highest  price  of  the 
market,  from  ewes 
whose  mutton  would 
not  bring  more  than 
4  cents  a  pound. 

Thus  the  business  of 
breeding  pure  -  bred 
theep  to  supply  rams 
to  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  flocks  has 
reached  to  great  pro¬ 
portions,  and  must 
still  increase.  But 
the  English  bred 
sheep  are  not  exactly 
what  we  want.  We 
want  some  native 
breeds,  which  shall 
not  need  to  go 
through  a  course  of 
acclimatation,  nor  to 
be  periodically  re-in- 
foiced  by  new  blood 
imported  for  the  purpose,  thus  making  us  dependent 
on  foreign  breeders  for  our  stock.  As  regards  the 
mutton  and  long-wool  sheep,  we  need  now  to  go 
through  just  such  a  course  as  has  been  long  pursued 
with  the  American  Merino,  and  which  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  the  best  fine-wool  sheep,  at 


least  for  our  purpose,  in  the  world.  A  competent 
judge  of  Merinos  in  Australia  recently  stated  that  an 
American  Merino  ram,  imported  into  that  country, 
could  not  be  excelled  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  need  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  as  re¬ 
gards  breeds  for  mutton  and  combing  wool.  Some 
of  our  breeders  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP 

this  end.  We  mentioned,  a  short  time  ago,  the  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  Mr.  Crozier  to  establish  an  Ameri¬ 
can  cross-bred  sheep,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of 
Rochester,  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Wool  Growers’  Association  a  sheep  produced 
by  a  cross  of  the  Cotswold  and  Merino,  which 
promises  to  become  a  valuable  race  of  sheep,  both 
for  mutton  and  wool.  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  crossing  else¬ 
where,  and  with  what  success  it  has  been  done,  we 
have  reproduced  the  portraits  of  two  cross-bred 
sheep,  taken  from  photographs  from  two  excellent 
foreign  publications,  the  London  Agricultural 
Gazette,  and  the  Paris  Journal  d' agriculture  pratique. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  portrait  of  a  Hampshire  Down 


CROSS  BETWEEN  LEICESTER  AND  FRENCH  MERINO  SHEEP. 

sheep,  which  is  a  cross  of  the  South  Down  ram 
upon  a  white-faced,  long-homed,  coarse,  inferior 
sheep,  which  has  existed  for  a  long  period  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire  in  England.  The  prepotent 
influence  of  the  pure-bred  South  Down  has  got  rid  of 
the  horns,  and  has  given  a  black  face,  while  the  car¬ 


cass  and  fleece  have  been  so  improved  by  judicious 
inter-breeding,  as  to  greatly  surpass  those  of  the  im¬ 
proved  parent.  These  cross-bred  sheep  were  found 
by  Mr.  Lawes  in  his  elaborate  experiments  in  feed¬ 
ing  sheep  to  make  more  mutton  from  a  given  weight 
of  food  than  the  South  Down,  which  is  so  superior  a 
sheep  to  the  old  race  which  furnished  the  other 
parent,  that  it  has 
entirely  supplanted 
this  latter  and  caused 
it  to  disappear  alto¬ 
gether  from  its  old 
home.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire  sheep  has  been 
such  a  successful 
cross,  that  it  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  an¬ 
other  cross-breed, the 
Oxfordshire  sheep, 
which  has  sprung 
from  the  Hampshires 
and  the  Cotswolds, 
and  is  now  a  close 
rival  of  both  its  par¬ 
ents.  The  sheep, 
whose  portrait  we 
give,  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Rigg,  of  Hampshire, 
England,  and  has 
taken  several  prizes 
as  a  two  -  year  old 
ram.  The  Hampshire 
Downs  mature  quick¬ 
ly,  the  lambs  weigh 
100  lbs.  at  a  year 
old,  and  the  mature 
sheep  at  two  years 
weigh  alive  180  lbs.,  yielding  a  mutton  that  is  not 
overloaded  with  fat,  and  has  a  good  proportion  of 
juicy,  well-flavored,  lean  meat.  The  fleece  averages 
about  7  pounds  of  wool,  suitable  for  combing.  Our 
second  illustration  is  a  portrait  of  a  cross  between 
the  English  Leicester  and  the  French  Merino.  It 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  cross,  but  has  resulted  very 
successfully.  Itwas  made  by  Mons.  M.  E.  Pluchet, 
of  Trappes,  France,  who  has  now  a  flock  of  500  of 
these  sheep.  The  flock  was  commenced  in  1839 
by  crossing  Rambouillet  Merino  ewes  with  a 
pure  Leicester  ram.  It  was  only  after  many  at¬ 
tempts  that  an  entirely  successful  result  was  reach¬ 
ed.  The  half-blood  ewes  being  unsatisfactory, 
were  crossed  with  rams  of  quarter  Leicester  blood. 

This  cross  produced 
a  much  better  sheep 
than  either  of  the 
parents;  but  after 
some  years  of  inter¬ 
breeding  it  was  not 
found  sufficiently 
Drofitable,  and  the 
ewes  were  crossed 
with  a  pure  Leicester 
ram,  and  the  produce 
of  this  cross  were 
crossed  with  rams  of 
the  previous  cross,  or 
of  three-eighths  Lei¬ 
cester  blood.  This 
produced  a  6heep 
with  8i  sixteenths  of 
Leicester  and  7i  six¬ 
teenths  of  Merino 
blood.  This  sheep — 
of  which  the  illustra¬ 
tion  is  a  portrait — 
yielded  at  24  months 
old,  and  on  the  same 
pasture,  as  much 
meat  (but  of  superior 
quality  and  greater 
market  value)  as  the 
large  French  Merino 
produced  at  36  months  ;  the  fleece,  being  much 
finer  and  softer,  but  not  so  long  as  the  Leicester, 
weighed  91  lbs.,  and  sold  for  more  than  the  Merino 
wool.  After  many  years  of  inter-breeding,  this 
sheep  continues  to  improve  in  quality  by  close  at¬ 
tention  to  selection  of  parents,  and  is  very  profitable. 
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In  Germany  the  favorite  cross  is  between  the 
Cotswold  and  Merino,  and  at  the  Vienna  Exposition 
of  1873  many  specimens  from  some  large  flocks  of 
these  cross-bred  sheep  were  exhibited.  They  were 
the  in-and-in  bred  produce  of  the  first  cross,  and 
weighed  at  14  months  old,  when  they  were  usually 
marketed,  140  to  148  lbs.  alive.  The  mutton  of 
these  sheep  was  highly  valued,  the  sheep  selling  at 
8  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  after  having  been 
sheared.  Their  wool  is  much  finer  and  is  more 
thickly  set  on  the  skin  than  that  of  the  Cotswold, 
and  is  in  good  demand  for  the  worsted  and  clothing 
manufactures.  In  these  successful  efforts  at  cross¬ 
breeding  there  is  certainly  encouragement  for  our 
breeders  to  attempt  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  these  improved  sheep,  of  which  we  have  room 
for  more  than  two  or  three  classes. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  142. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

Thrashing  by  steam  more  than  met  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  We  thrashed  in  the  field.  The  engine 
will  burn  either  wood  or  coal.  We  used  wood. 
We  drew  two  cords  of  four-foot  wood  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  set  up  a  circular  saw.  As  60on  as  we 
had  10  or  15  pounds  of  steam,  a  belt  was  put  on, 
and  we  sawed  the  wood  into  short  lengths  at  a 
lively  rate.  We  were  getting  up  steam  at  the  same 
time,  and  thought  this  much  better  than  sawing  by 
hand.  We  commenced  thrashing  with  80  pounds 
of  steam.  It  was  a  ten-horse-power  engine.  It 
thrashes  no  faster  than  a  horse  machine,  but  it  does 
not  get  tired,  and  keeps  up  a  steadier  motion,  and 
is  under  more  immediate  control. 

In  thrashing  as  you  draw  in  from  the  field,  the 
only  difficulty  is  in  gathering  up  the  rakings.  I 
had  the  field  raked,  and  the  rakings  put  into  cock 
before  we  commenced,  and  kept  the  steel  horse- 
rake  going  after  the  wagons  while  we  were  drawing 
in,  60  that  everything  was  cleaned  up  as  we  went 
along,  and  when  we  were  through  we  were  through, 
and  the  whole  field  done,  and  the  work  finished.  I 
had  three  teams  and  four  wagons.  We  put  on  a 
load  of  rakings,  and  drew  it  up  to  the  machine, 
and  let  it  stand  there  without  horses,  to  commence 
on,  and  sent  the  other  wagons  to  pick  up  rakings. 
In  drawing  sheaves,  one  good  pitcher  and  three 
wagons,  will  keep  the  machine  going.  One  wagon 
( A )  is  at  the  machine  ;  another  wagon  ( B )  has  just 
been  unloaded,  and  is  going  on  its  way  to  the 
pitcher;  while  the  other  (C)  is  being  loaded. 
By  the  time  C  is  loaded,  B  is  right  behind  it, 
with  the  ladder  up,  and  the  driver  ready  for  the 
sheaves,  while  C  starts  off  for  the  machine.  As 
soon  as  A  is  unloaded,  C  is  at  the  machine, 
ready  to  take  its  place,  and  A  drives  off  to  the 
pitcher.  It  gets  there  just  as  B  is  loaded  and 
ready  to  start  for  the  machine. 

It  requires  one  man  to  pitch,  a  boy  to  rake,  and 
(in  my  case)  a  man  to  cock  up  rakings,  and  pitch 
on  a  load  of  rakings,  or  pitch  a  little  on  to  a  wagon 
whenever  it  reached  the  pitcher  before  the  other 
load  was  finished.  Three  men  to  load,  drive,  and 
unload.  A  man  to  cut  bands.  Two  men  on  the 
straw  stack.  A  boy  to  hold  bags  and  tie  them,  and 
another  to  draw  the  grain  home,  with  another  man 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  as  occasion  requires.  In 
other  words,  we  require  twelve  men  or  boys,  be¬ 
sides  the  four  men  who  go  with  the  machine. 

In  thrashing  barley,  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  which 
was  the  better  plan,  to  pitch  the  gavels  or  bundles 
as  left  by  the  reaper,  directly  on  to  the  wagon  with 
barley  forks,  or  to  first  put  the  barley  into  cock. 
I  tried  both  plans.  I  cocked  up  half  the  field,  and 
had  it  raked  between  the  cocks,  and  the  rakings 
put  into  cocks  before  we  commenced.  This  I 
found  decidedly  the  better  plan.  With  a  fair  crop 
of  barley,  put  into  nice  cocks,  two  good  men  will 
pitch  as  fast  as  the  machine  can  thrash ;  but  in 
picking  up  the  gavels  with  barley  forks,  it  was  all 
that  four  pitchers  could  do  to  keep  the  machine 
going.  Until  better  advised,  I  shall  always  cock 
my  barley  in  future.  When  we  have,  as  we  soon 
shall  have,  a  good  machine  to  bind,  it  will  of  course 
be  better  to  bind  our  barley  into  sheaves  ;  but  when 


left  loose,  it  is  better  to  make  it  into  good-sized 
cocks.  But  the  real  poiut  in  managing  barley,  is 
to  grow  a  good  heavy  crop,  with  plenty  of  straw. 
Then,  with  good  weather,  harvesting  and  thrash¬ 
ing  barley  is  easy  and  pleasant  work.  But  a  poor, 
light  crop  of  barley,  on  cloddy  or  weedy  land,  is 
difficult  to  cut,  hard  to  rake  up  clean,  and  a  nui¬ 
sance  generally.  My  crop  this  year,  owing  to  the 
severe  drouth  in  May,  was  not  as  good  as  I  expect¬ 
ed,  especially  on  the  clayey  parts  of  the  field.  I 
had  840  bushels  from  28  acres.  We  thrashed  out 
480  bushels  on  Saturday  afternoon — commencing 
at  2  P.  m.,  stopping  15  or  20  minutes  for  lunch, 
and  stopping  at  7:45  P.  M.  We  had  to  work 
lively  to  get  the  barley  to  the  machine,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  machine  waited  ten  minutes  for  us, 
altogether. 


The  Squire  had  anew  Hubbard  Reaper,  and  he  sent 
his  machine  around  to  help  me.  Another  neigh¬ 
bor  had  a  Buckeye  Reaper,  and  his  son  brought  it 
to  the  field,  and  for  some  time  we  had  four  reapers 
going.  The  Deacon  came  along  and  was  invited 
to  act  as  Judge,  but  declined  the  honor.  I  watched 
the  working  of  the  different  machines  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  round  and  round  the  field.  I 
could  see  very  little  difference  in  the  smoothness 
of  the  cut,  or  the  evenness  of  the  bundles.  They 
all  did  good  work,  except  on  a  few  clay  spots, 
where  the  barley  was  very  short  and  thin.  None 
of  them  cut  up  the  barley  entirely  clean  on  these 
spots,  and  we  had  to  leave  a  little  for  the  sheep  and 
pigs.  But  where  the  barley  was  anything  like  a 
good  crop,  and  no  matter  how  heavy  it  was,  or 
how  badly  lodged,  as  was  the  case  where  we  had 
some  mangel  pits,  the  machines  worked  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  any  choice  between  these  ma¬ 
chines,  it  must  be  sought  in  the  ease  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  regulating  the  higlit  of  cut,  or  the  dip  of 
the  cutter-bar,  or  of  adapting  the  rakes  to  high, 
short,  light,  or  lodged  straw.  The  truth  is,  our 
mowing  and  reaping  machines,  so  far  as  doing  the 
work  is  concerned,  are  about  perfect.  I  was  quite 
amused  with  the  talk  of  the  four  drivers,  when  we 
stopped  to  examine  and  compare  the  different 
machines.  Each  man  thought  his  machine  the 
best.  And  in  fact,  when  a  man  gets  used  to  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  has  confidence  in  it,  and  knows  how  to 
regulate  it,  that  is  the  best  machine  for  him.  The 
new  Hubbard  machine  is  very  light,  and  easily 
managed,  and  does  good  work.  By  changing  horses 
and  keeping  them  at  a  lively  walk,  the  man  cuts  15 
acres  of  barley  with  it  in  one. day. 

My  old  Johnston  Reaper  is  held  in  great  honor 
on  my  farm.  It  is  a  very  strong,  powerful  ma¬ 
chine,  made  for  the  English  and  European  market, 
and  designed  for  cutting  heavy  crops  of  lodged 
grain.  I  have  a  special  affection  for  it.  I  think  it 
is  six  years  ago  since  I  first  heard  of  the  machine. 
I  had  a  great  crop  of  oats  and  peas  that  year, 
which  were  twisted  and  lodged,  with  the  upper 
parts  of  the  pea  vine  still  green  and  growing.  I  set 
six  men  to  cut  them  with  short  Winsted  scythes. 
It  was  hard  work  and  slow,  half  an  acre  being  as 
much  as  a  man  could  do  in  a  day.  A  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  told  me  that  there  was  a  machine 
made  at  Brockport,  that  would  cut  these  peas,  and 
the  next  day  Mr.  Johnston  and  two  of  his  associates 
brought  a  machine  to  see  what  they  could  do.  The 
machine  was  started,  but  clogged  up.  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  took  a  fork  and  tried  to  keep  the  platform 
clear.  They  managed  to  get  round  the  field,  Mr. 
Johnston  evidently  trying  to  find  out  where  the 
trouble  was.  I  was  sorry  for  his  disappointment, 
and  said,  “  You  need  not  feel  bad  about  it.  It  is 
asking  too  much  of  any  machine  to  cut  such  a  tan¬ 
gled  mass  of  green  stuff  as  this.”— “Can  we  go  round 
the  field  once  more  ?  ”  he  asked. — “  Certainly,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  do  just  what  you  like,”  and  the  team  start¬ 
ed  round  again,  with  Mr.  Johnston  calmly  and 
thoughtfully  watching  every  motion.  “  That  will 
do,”  said  he,  as  they  came  round  to  the  gate,  “it 
is  no  use  trying  more  to-day.” — I  thought  he  had 
given  up  the  matter,  but  lie  had  simply  discovered 
where  the  trouble  was. — “I  can  doit  yet,”  he  said, 
quietly  and  modestly. — And  sure  enough,  after  tak¬ 
ing  some  part  of  the  machine  to  the  factory,  and 
making  the  necessary  change,  we  put  on  the  horses 


for  another  trial.  The  six  men  were  cutting  in  the 
field.  The  machine  was  thrown  into  gear,  the  horses 
started,  the  fingers  pushed  under  the  peas  close  to 
the  ground,  the  knives  played  rapidly  back  and 
forth,  the  rakes  picked  up  the  laid  crop,  and  every 
other  one  was  allowed  to  rake  off  the  platform.  It 
took  me  a  few  seconds  to  comprehend  what  we 
were  doing.  I  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  that 
there ,  right  before  my  eyes,  was  a  machine  actually 
cutting  that  tangled  mass  of  greeu  peas  and  oats, 
and  raking  it  into  the  desired  bundles,  and  doing 
the  work  rapidly  and  better  than  we  could  do  it  by 
hand.  But  such  was  the  case.  On  went  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  six  men  put  up  their  scythes.  Their 
occupation  was  gone — or  rather  changed.  For  it  is  ’ 
a  fact,  that  a  successful  machine  creates  a  demand 
for  more  labor.  I  employ  no  fewer  men.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  mowing  peas,  they'  are  hoeing  mangels  ot 
cultivating  corn-fodder.  I  have  not  had  the  pleas- 
use  of  seeing  Mr.  Johnston  from  that  day  to  this. 
His  machine  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  has 
triumphed  gloriously  in  many  a  hotly  contested 
field,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  I  have  an  affection 
for  that  old,  weather  beaten  machine,  which  works 
as  well  to-day  as  it  did  then,  and  which  I  rarely 
look  at  without  thinking  what  a  grand  thing  it  is 
for  mind  to  triumph  over  matter — for  brains  to 
make  the  horse  or  steam  engine  do  the  work  of 
human  muscle  on  the  farm. 


I  propose  to  make  this  old  machine  cut  my  corn- 
fodder  this  fall.  If  it  was  sown  broadcast,  it 
would  cut  it  easily.  But  I  should  no  more  think 
of  sowing  corn  broadcast,  than  I  should  think  of. 
sowing  mangels,  or  beans,  or  potatoes  broadcast. 
It  needs  cultivating.  All  the  broadcast  corn  I  have 
seen  this  year,  is  now  yellow,  and  is  drying  up,, 
while  mine,  though  it  curls  a  little  during  the  day, 
is  growing  luxuriantly,  and  promises  a  heavy  crop. 
I  think  the  machine  will  cut  it,  but  I  am  not  very 
confident.  If  it  won’t,  our  inventors  must  turn 
their  attention  to  the  matter. 

It  is  twenty-five  years  ago  this  month,  since  I 
wrote  my  first  article  for  the  old  Genesee  Farmer. 
And  I  have  been  writing  every  month  since.  I 
have  just  looked  over  that  old  article.  I  was  fresh 
from  the  great  experimental  farm  of  Lawes  &  Gil¬ 
bert,  and  the  article  embodied  some  of  their  most 
important  results.  The  burden  of  it  was,  raise 
more  clover,  peas,  and  beans,  keep  more  stock,  and 
make  more  manure.  I  say  the  same  thing  to-day, 
only  1  should  put  first,  “  cultivate  the  land  more 
thoroughly,  and  kill  the  weeds.” — I  thought  then, 
that  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  and  other  cereals,, 
during  their  growth  gave  off  nitrogen  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  while  clover,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  and 
turnips  retained  all  the  nitrogen  they  got  from  the 
soil  and  from  dews  and  rains.  The  theory  was 
simple  and  plausible,  and  the  practical  deduction 
safe  and  sound.  But  more  recent  investigations 
failed  to  sustain  this  view.  The  advantage  of 
growing  more  clover,  peas,  and  other  leguminous 
plants,  however,  is  as  certain  as  ever.  And  I 
could  say  nothing  more  to-day,  than  I  said  then  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  feeding  food  rich  in 
nitrogen  to  stock,  and  saving  the  manure.  But  it 
is  well  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind,  and 
press  forward.  There  is  more  to  be  done,  and  more 
improvements  to  be  made  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  than  were  made  in  the  past  twenty-five. 
We  have  better  implements,  better  roads,  better 
stock,  and  better  prices.  I  sold  barley  from  this 
farm  twenty-five  years  ago  for  371  cts.  per  bushel. 
Now  I  can  get  §1.10.  Combing  wool  was  not  worth 
over  25  cents  a  pound.  Now  it  is  worth  50  to  60 
cents.  I  sold  a  lot  of  splendid  butter  to  go  round 
the  Cape  in  a  sailing  vessel  to  California,  for  121 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  got  there  safe  and  in  good 
condition.  1  will  uot  say  it  was  as  good  as  the 
gilt-edged  Jersey  butter,  which  now  brings  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  pound,  but  at  any  rate  such  butter  would  sell 
for  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  it  brought  then. 
Pork,  and  good  beef,  and  choice  mutton  have 
doubled  in  price,  and  so  have  eggs,  poultry,  and 
fruit.  Let  us  be  thankful.  The  indications  point  all 
in  one  direction,  and  I  see  clearly  written  out  on  the 
years  to  come,  “  Cash  for  good  farmers,” — “Good 
fanning  will  pay  better  in  the  future,  than  in  the 
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past.” — Marvelous  have  been  the  improvements  in 
our  cities  and  villages.  We  are  a  great  and  mighty 
nation.  But  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
has  been  greater  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
in  villages  and  cities,  than  in  purely  agricultural 
districts.  Farmers  are  now  to  reap  great  advan¬ 
tage  from  this  state  of  things,  especially  those  who 
furnish  better  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  cheese, 
and  wool.  And  this  means  better  farming,  fewer 
weeds,  richer  laud,  larger  crops,  better  stock,  and 
more  liberal  feeding — and  more  intelligent  and 
prosperous  farmers.  Let  the  agricultural  papers 
push  on  the  good  work.  I  hope  they  realize  what 
a  power  they  are  for  good.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
I  presume  the  American  Agriculturist  had  but  one 
subscriber,  where  it  now  has  several  hundreds,  and 
whatever  the  number  it  may  now  have,  it  ought  to 
be  doubled. 


Two  or  three  farmers  have  thanked  me  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  weights  of  my  sheep,  and  asking  for 
further  particulars.  And  one  man  has  written  to 
the  publishers  complaining  that  by  giving  the 
weights  of  my  sheep  I  am  using  the  columns  of  the 
Agriculturist  for  “puffing”  my  stock.  Mr.  Judd 
sent  me  this  disagreeable  extract  from  this  com¬ 
plaining  letter,  but  was  kind  enough  .to  say,  “  I 
have  confidence  in  your  statements,  and  what  we 
want  is  reliable  facts.” — These  I  try  to  give.  We 
weighed  our  sheep  and  lambs  July  16,  and  again 
August  16.  The  figures  are  as  follows : 

JTos.  Age.  Weight,  Weight,  Gain  in  Remarks. 

July  16,  ’75  Aug.  16,75  onemonth. 


113 

4yrs. 

231  lbs. 

235  lbs. 

4  lbs.  Cotswold  ram. 

224 

2  “ 

246  “ 

265  “ 

19  “ 

<t  it 

220 

2  “ 

259  “ 

262  “ 

3  “ 

t<  it 

221 

2  “ 

236  “ 

249  “ 

13  “ 

d  11 

229 

2  “ 

224  “ 

229  “ 

5  “ 

tl  it 

246 

1  “ 

168  “ 

173  “ 

5  “ 

tt  it 

247 

1  “ 

187  “ 

202  “ 

15  “ 

t  V  u 

250 

1  “ 

187  “ 

198  “ 

11  “ 

it  a 

251 

1  “ 

158  “ 

165  11 

7  “ 

u  tl 

253 

1  “ 

202  “ 

218  “ 

16  “ 

<t  t< 

257 

1  “ 

169  “ 

181  “ 

12  “ 

(t  (c 

258 

1  “ 

183 

200  “ 

17  “ 

ti  t< 

259 

1  “ 

171  “ 

174  “ 

3  “ 

ti  tt 

Gr'de  1  “ 

144  “ 

146  “ 

2  “ 

Cots.  Mer.  1  cross 

1  “ 

193  “ 

193  “ 

0  “ 

Two  crosses. 

4 

1  “ 

195  “ 

215  “ 

20  “ 

“  “ 

85  lbs.,  78  lbs.,  78  lbs.,  72  lbs.,  70  lbs.,  68  lbs.,  64 
lbs.  and  55  lbs.,  (twins),  62  lbs.  and  56  lbs.,  (twins). 
We  have  been  killing  these  grade  lambs,  and  1  can 
say  is  that  I  do  not  want  fatter  or  better  flavored 
mutton.  It  is  really  delicious,  good  enough  for  a 
farmer,  and  if  any  one  wants  better,  let  him  get  it 
if  he  can.  The  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  these 
lambs  are  common  Merinos  of  which  we  have  mil¬ 
lions,  and  which  can  be  bought  at  a  .slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  what  their  pelts  are  worth.  One  of 
these  grade  lambs  from  a  common  Merino  ewe, 
weighed  July  16,  72  lbs.,  and  Aug.  16,  85  lbs.  An¬ 
other,  also  from  a  Merino  ewe,  weighed  July  16, 
70 lbs.,  and  Aug.  16,  92  lbs.,  a  gain  during  the 
month  of  22  lbs.  He  is  a  big,  rather  coarse  lamb 
with  a  heavy  fleece  of  close  wool,  but  which  next 
spring  will  be  long  enough  to  pass  for  “  combing.” 

Now  what  more  do  you  want  to  enable  us  to  fur¬ 
nish  good  mutton  and  good  combing  wool  ?  Can 
any  one  desire  more  favorable  conditions?  We 
have  pure  bred  long-wool  sheep  that  can  be  bought 
cheaper  than  similar  sheep  sell  for  in  England,  the 
ewes  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  this  grade 
wool  is  very  scarce,  and  brings  the  highest  price  in 
market ;  the  mutton  is  in  growing  demand,  and 
will  be  still  more  appreciated  as  the  supply  increases. 


I  spent  yesterday  with  Mr.  James  Vick,  on  his 
seed-growing  farms.  Vick  is  a  most  genial  man, 
and  his  is  a  delightful  kind  of  farming.  He  has 
30  acres  in  the  city  worth  $5,000  an  acre,  and  a 
farm  of  65  acres  five  miles  from  the  city,  where 
similar  land  is  worth  only  about  $200  per  acre. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  our  nurserymen 
and  seed-growers  find  it  more  profitable  to  buy 
high-priced  land  near  the  cities  than  to  cultivate 
strictly  farm-land  farther  out.  If  they  can  make 
enough  to  pay  interest  and  taxes,  the  advance  in 
real  estate  in  process  of  time  makes  them  rich. 
Then  labor  is  cheaper  and  less  uncertain  near  the 
city  than  in  the  country,  and  manure  costs  less. 
On  his  country  farm,  Mr.  Vick,  was  paying  men  for 
hoeing  $1.50  per  day,  of  ten  hours.  They  board 
themselves,  commence  work  at  7  a.m.  and  quit  at 


These  16  rams  gained  156  lbs.  in  the  month,  or  flf  lbs. 
each. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  the  lambs. 


Ros. 

Sex.  When  Born. 

Weight, 

Weight,  Gain 

Remarks 

1  m  • 

423 

R. 

Feb.  27. 

July  lfi. 
92  lbs. 

Aug.  16.  1  mo. 
105  lbs.  13  lbs. 

268 

E. 

“ 

84  “ 

91  “  7  “ 

Twins. 

429 

E. 

March  1. 

72  “ 

87  “  15  “ 

421 

E. 

“  2. 

80  “ 

89  “  9  “ 

-  Twins. 

263 

R. 

“  2. 

87  “ 

101  “  14  “ 

265 

R. 

“  3. 

81  “ 

98  “  17  “ 

-  Twins. 

282 

R. 

“  3. 

83  “ 

96  “  13  “ 

283 

R. 

“  8. 

78  “ 

94  “  16  “ 

Tripl’ts 

427 

E. 

“  8. 

71  “ 

81  “  10  “ 

>-from  1 

430 

E. 

“  8. 

72  “ 

86  “  14  “ 

of  old¬ 

432 

R. 

“  13. 

107  “ 

123  “  16  ” 

est. 

287 

R. 

“  14. 

89  “ 

104  “  15  “ 

284 

E. 

“  14. 

81  “ 

95  “  14  “ 

422 

E. 

“  19. 

92  “ 

109  “  17  “ 

290 

E. 

“  19, 

86  “ 

89  “  3  “ 

297 

R. 

“  23. 

89  “ 

108  “  19  “ 

438 

R. 

“  24. 

91  “ 

104  “  13  “ 

279 

R. 

April  5. 

77  “ 

86  “  9  “ 

These 

are  all  pure  bred  Cotswolds.  The 

average 

weight  of  the  18  lambs,  July  16,  was  84  lbs.,  and 

Aug.  16,  nearly  971  lbs.,  or  an  average  gain  per 
head  of  131  lbs.  During  the  month  the  lambs  had 
been  weaned,  which  set  some  of  them  back  con¬ 
siderably,  still  the  average  gain  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  other 
English  farmers.  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
though  our  hot  summers  are  not  so  favorable  for 
rapid  growth  as  the  more  temperate  climate  of 
England,  we  may  hope  for  as  good  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  these  high  bred  English  sheep  as  we  have  at¬ 
tained  in  raising  high  bred  Short-horn  cattle. 


But  a  still  more  important  question,  at  any  rate 
one  of  much  more  general  interest,  is  the  results 
we  may  expect  from  using  these  high  bred  English 
rams  on  the  common  ewes  of  the  country.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  said,  my  own  experience  is  in  every 
way  favorable.  Now,  if  any  one  thinks  I  say  this 
simply  because  it  may  add  a  few  dollars  a  head  to 
the  dozen  or  twenty  sheep  I  may  sell  for  breeding 
or  crossing,  he  is  welcome  to  his  opinion.  But  as 
Mr.  Judd  says,  let  us  have  the  facts.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  weights  of  all  the  grade  lambs  I  have 
left,  taken  Aug.  16  :  98  lbs.,  94  lbs.,  92  lbs.,  90  lbs., 


6  p.m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  In  the  cities  la¬ 
bor  is  20  to  25  per  cent  cheaper.  And  such  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  farmers  are  less  un¬ 
willing  to  sell  an  acre  or  two  of  land  at  reasonable 
rates  to  steady  men  who  want  a  home  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  on  a  farm 
as  we  walked  through  acres  of  phlox,  petunias, 
asters,  dahlias,  etc.,  all  in  full  bloom.  A  large 
windmill  pumps  water  into  half  a  dozen  elevated 
railroad  tanks,  and  iron  pipes  laid  under  ground 
carries  the  water  to  all  parts  of  the  farm.  If  I  had 
such  an  arrangement  1  should  want  to  put  some 
Peruvian  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate 
of  soda  into  the  tanks,  and  try  the  effects  of  liquid 
manure. 


The  Liver  Fluke. 


The  “  fluke  ”  is  a  parasite  that  inhabits  the  gall¬ 
bladders  and  gall-ducts  of  a  large  number  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  has  been  found  in  the  squirrel,  the  rabbit, 
hare,  dog,  sheep,  deer,  ox,  horse,  elephant,  and 
also  in  man.  It  is  the  most  destructive  parasite 


Fig.  1.— FULL-GROWN  FLUKES. 


that  infests  the  sheep,  causing  a  disorder  that 
carries  off  whole  flocks,  when  the  proper  reme¬ 
dies  are  neglected  or  unknown.  The  shape 
of  the  Fluke  is  flat,  oval,  with  a  thicker  conical 
portion  towards  the  head,  and  flattening  out  like  a 


Fig.  2. 

TOUNG  FLUKES. 


leaf  at  the  hinder  part.  In  fig.  1  are  shown  some 
specimens  taken  from  the  liver  of  a  sheep,  and  in 
fig.  2,  young  flukes  from  the  same  animal ;  these 
are  all  of  the  natural  size.  This  creature  is  highly 
organized,  and  is  provided  with  an  intricate  diges¬ 
tive  and  circulatory  apparatus.  In  figures  3  and  4 
is  shown  the  intestinal  canal  with  the  digestive 
organs.  The  mouth  is  situated  in 
the  conical  head,  and  there  is  a 
second  sucker  below  the  first,  on 
the  under  side  of  the  animal.  Its 
nutriment  is  derived  from  the  bile 
of  its  host.  Fig.  5  represents  the 
veins  and  other  circulatory  organs. 
The  sheep  is  the  most  seriously 
infested  of  any  of  the  domestic 
animals.  The  disease  caused  by  the  presence  of 
these  animals  in  the  liver,  has  carried  off  millions 
of  sheep  in  a  year.  In  one  year  2,000,000  sheep 
died  in  England  alone,  and  many  millions  have 
died  in  a  single  year  in  Australia  and  South 
America.  Many  sheep  yearly  die  in  this  country 
from  this  disease,  without  any  suspicion  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cause.  The  disease  is  known  as  the 
“rot,”  or  the  “liver  rot.”  It  is  caused  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  by  the  flukes,  which 
have  entered  them  from  the  stomach.  The  para¬ 
sites  are  taken  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  food 
cropped  in  wet  or  marshy  places,  in  which  they 
pass  one  of  the  stages  of  their  existence.  If  there 
are  but  few  flukes,  the  sheep  suffers  little  or  no 
inconvenience  from  them,  but  if  they  are  numer¬ 
ous,  they  choke  the  smaller  ducts,  arrest  the  flow  of 
bile,  and  irritate  and  inflame  the  liver.  The  sheep 
suffers  first  from  jaundice,  which  causes  the  skin 
and  eyes  to  become  yellow.  At  this  stage  the 
sheep  thrives  and  fattens 
rapidly,  and  the  yellow 
color  of  the  fat  of  many 
carcasses  of  mutton  that 
are  sold  in  the  market, 
is  due  to  this  bilious  de¬ 
rangement.  In  a  short 
time  the  sheep  fails,  the 
skin  and  eyes  become 
white  and  bloodless,  a  wa¬ 
tery  tumor  appears  be¬ 
neath  the  jaws,  the  ab¬ 
domen  swells  from  drop¬ 
sy,  the  wool  becomes  harsh 
and  easily  parts  from  the 
skin,  and  after  lingering 
some  time,  the  sheep  dies,  completely  rotten,  with 
every  organ  diseased.  A  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  this  parasite,  teaches  a  simple  and  com¬ 
plete  preventive.  As  the  fluke  passes  the  first 
stage  of  its  existence  in  water,  the  eggs  voided  in 
the  dung  of  the  infected  sheep  being  hatched 
therein,  it  is  only  in  wet  undrained  pastures,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ponds,  that  the  sheep  can  tako 
them  into  their  system.  Sheep  that  are  pastured 
on  dry  fields  are  exempt.  Wet  pastures  and 
meadows  should  therefore  be  drained  and  freed 
from  stagnant  water.  Where  their  presence  in  the 
sheep  is  suspected,  a  cure  may  generally  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  administering  the  following  medicines,  viz  : 

3  oz.  of  saltpeter,  2  oz.  ground  ginger,  1  oz.  car¬ 
bonate  of  iron,  (colcotliar  of  vitriol),  2  lbs.  of  salt, 
mixed  with  6  quarts  of  hot  water  ;  to  this  mixture 
is  added  6  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the 
whole  is  bottled  for  use,  in  pint  or  quart  bottles 
for  convenience.  A  dose  is  two  ouuces  or  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  mixture,  well  shaken,  given 
in  the  morning  before  feeding ;  no  food  to  be 
given  for  three  hours  afterwards.  The  dose  is  re¬ 
peated  every  fourth  day  three  times.  A  cow’s  horn 
open  at  the  small  end,  is  convenient  for  giving 
the  medicine.  The  flukes  are  never  found  in  salt 
marshes  and  near  the  sea  coast,  and  a  regular  sup¬ 
ply  of  salt  is  an  excellent  preventive  in  those  cases 
where  the  use  of  low  lands  for  pasture  can  not  be 
avoided.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  fluke  in 
America,  is  now  a  well  ascertained  fact.  It  has 
been  stated  that  it  was  not  native  to  this  country, 
and  only  existed  in  imported  sheep.  Last  wintei 
flukes  were  discovered  in  the  liver  of  the  hare,  anc 
in  that  of  the  deer  in  Minnesota,  and  we  have  ex 
amined  a  portion  of  a  deer’s  liver,  in  which  mor< 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 
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than  a  hundred  of  these  parasites  were  imbedded. 
Fig.  0  is  an  accurate  drawing — half  life  size — of  a 
fluke  taken  from  a  deer’s  liver  in  Minnesota,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Batty,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Agriculturist ,  and  an  experienced  naturalist.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  specimens  were  sent  by  him  to  the 
Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  fact 
that  this  parasite 
abounds,  should 
be  a  caution  to 
owners  of  sheep  to 
be  on  the  lookout 
for  its  appearance 
in  their  flocks.  The 
present  season  hav¬ 
ing  been  more  than 
„  usually  rainy,  has 

system™  been  a  favorable 
one  for  its  increase 
in  low  grounds,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
coming  winter  we  may  experience  more  thau  usual 
trouble  from  this  cause.  Fortunately  we  have  an 
unerring  and  timely  symptom  of  the  disease  in  the 
absence  of  the  usual  red  color  at  the  corner  of  the 
sheep’s  eye,  and  beneath  the  eyelid.  When  the  sheep 
is  seen  to  be  ailing,  and  this  sign  is  perceived,  the 
above  remedy  should  bo  administered  without 
delay,  and  the  sheep  should  have  some  extra  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  linseed-cake  meal  being  the  best. 


Fig.  6. — FLUKE 
FROM  A  DEER. 


To  Raise  Old  Fence  Posts. 

To  remove  old  fence  posts  in  the  easiest  man¬ 
ner,  there  is  required  a  bar  or  lever  six  or  eight 


Poultry-Keeping  as  a  Business. 

There  is  more  fascination  than  profit  in  poultry- 
kepping  for  those  who  know  hut  little  about  it. 
The  work  seems  to  be  very  light,  the  fowls  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  docile  and  easily  managed,  and  the 
general  idea  is  that 

there  is  nothing  to  do  st 

but  scatter  some  corn 
upon  the  ground  two 
or  three  times  a  day, 
and  gather  the  eggs  and 
market  the  fowls  as 
fast  as  they  grow  fat.  48BS5& 

The  numerous  letters 
we  receive,  asking  for 
information  about  poul¬ 
try  -  keeping  and  the 
profits  of  it,  are  in  great 
part  from  persons  who 
possess  this  idea.  For  Z 
instance,  one  corre¬ 
spondent  asks  how 
many  fowls  will  sup-  gpt 
port  a  family  of  six 
persons,  as  though  it 
was  a  matter  of  figures, 
and  only  necessary  to 
procure  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  fowls  and  a 


sented,  will  he  fatal  to  success.  Upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ground  will  depend  greatly  the  kind  of 
buildings  needed.  A  building  suitable  for  a  flock 
of  poultry  kept  for  business  and  profit,  where  the 
available  ground  is  of  small  extent,  is  shown  in  our 
illustration.  The  building  of  which  this  is  a  sketch 
is  in  the  center  of  a  plot  of  land  of  less  than  two 


Fig.  1.— POULTRY  HOUSE  FOR  RAISING  CHICKENS  FOR  MARKET. 


METHOD  OF  LIFTING  FENCE  POSTS. 


house,  and  start  them  laying  eggs  and  producing 
chickens  to  secure  a  permanent  income.  Now  it 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  any  person  who  knows  so 
little  about  the  trouble  and  risks  of  poultry-keep¬ 
ing  as  this,  would  fail  in  it  and  lose  his  money,  un¬ 
less  he  should  start  with  a  dozen  or  two  fowls,  and 
go  through  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business.  For 
a  certain  class  of  per¬ 
sons  poultry-keeping 
is  a  very  appropriate 
business,  and  may 
he  made  profitable. 
Those  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  plenty  of 
patience  and  perse¬ 
verance, kindness  and 
gentleness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  scrupulous 
love  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  a  habit  of 
close  observation  and 
quick  perception,  and 
a  ready  tact  in  finding 
out  the  cause  when 
anything  goes  wrong, 
and  in  quickly  re¬ 
medying  it,  will  gen¬ 
erally  succeed  in 
keeping  poultry, 


feet  long,  and  furnished  with  a  hook  at  one  end. 
Then  backing  up  the  running  gear  of  a  wagon  from 
which  the  box  has  been  removed,  near  the  post, 
the  lever  is  laid  across  the  hind  axle,  and  hooked  to 
a  link  of  a  short  chain  writh  a  ring  at  one  end, 
which  is  looped  around  the  post  as  low  down  as 
possible.  To  get  a  long  purchase,  the  operator 
may  stand  on  the  reach  of  the  wagon,  and  then,  by 
throwing  his  whole  weight  upon  the  bar,  the  post 
may  generally  be  raised  so  far  out  of  the  ground  at 
once,  that  it  can  he  lifted  the  rest  of  the  distance 
without  the  use  of  the  lever.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
the  loop  of  the  chain  is  to  be  slipped  down  lower 
on  the  post,  and  another  lift  will  bring  it  up.  A 
bottom-hoard  may  be  placed  on  the  wagon,  which 
will  give  good  standing  room,  and  then  the  posts 
may  be  loaded  as  soon  as  they  are  drawn  out  of 
the  ground,  and  removed.  The  annexed  engrav¬ 
ing  illustrates  this  method  very  clearly. 


Procuring  Winter  Feed. — At  this  season  a 
forehanded  farmer  may  profitably  lay  in  a  stock  of 
feed  for  the  winter.  Bran,  mill-feed,  or  even  brew¬ 
er's  grains  may  be  bought  in  quantities  very  cheap¬ 
ly,  as  occasion  may  offer.  The  grains  may  be  heap¬ 
ed  in  a  field,  covered  first  with  straw,  and  then  with 
earth,  just  as  roots  are  pitted,  in  which  condition 
they  may  be  kept  in  good  order  until  spring 


while  those  not  so  endowed  will  generally  fail,  and 
should  never  attempt  it.  Again,  one  must  be  able 
to  justly  appreciate  either  the  difficulties  or  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  location, 
such  as  the  character  of 
the  land  and  its  surround¬ 
ings,  the  ’  supply  of  food 
and  the  available  mar¬ 
kets.  It  would  be  folly 
to  keep  fowls  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest  or  the 
margin  of  a  swamp,  on 
account  of  the  vermin 
which  such  places  shel¬ 
ter  ;  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  be  located 
near  a  number  of  summer 
boarding  -  houses,  where 
there  is  a  good  demand 
for  eggs  and  chickens,  or 
near  a  large  city,  where 
early  plump  chickens  sell 
sometimes  for  75  cents  a 
pound,  and  where  cheap 
food  in  the  shape  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  offal  can  be  procured.  A  want  of 
knowledge  how  to  seize  upon  all  the  advantages 
that  may  offer,  or  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties  pre¬ 


acres,  which  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  be¬ 
ing  in  grass  and  the  other  cultivated  with  fodder 
corn,  rye,  potatoes,  or  other  crops.  The  house  has 
two  entrances,  front  and  rear,  so  that  the  fowls 
may  be  turned  into  either  part  of  the  plot.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  central  building,  with  a  wing  upon  each 
side.  It  is  built  of  boards,  and  covered  with  Johns’ 
asbestos  roofing,  which  has  the  effect  of  discourag¬ 
ing  the  presence  of 
lice  by  its  strong 
tarry  odor.  The 
central  apartment 
has  three  roosting 
poles  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  pas¬ 
sage.  From  this 
apartment  there 
are  holes  leading 
to  rows  of  nests  in 
the  side  apart¬ 
ments.  These  are 
appropriated  for 
sitting  hens,  and 
for  a  room  for 
packing  eggs  and 


2. — interior  of  poultrt 

HOUSE. 


a  hospital  for  sick  fowls,  which  are  separated  from 
the  others  until  they  are  cured.  When  a  hen  is 
found  sitting  at  night,  she  is  shut  off  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  apartment,  and  the  nest  opened  to  the  side 
one.  Above  the  central  part  of  the  building  is  a 
loft  for  keeping  pigeons.  The  crops  raised  are  for 
food  or  shelter  for  the  chickens,  and  to  encourage 


Fig.  1.— CATCHING  A  SHEEP. 

the  presence  of  insects,  upon  which  the  young 
chicks  may  feed.  Sheltered  by  the  rows  of  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  the  stalks  of  rye  or  potatoes,  the  chicks 
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are  safe  from  hawks,  which  will  not  swoop  down 
upon  them,  except  in  clear  ground.  The  coops 
are  kept  in  this  part  of  the  plot,  being  moved  daily 
to  fresh  ground.  The  chickens  are  kept  busy 
scratching  in  the  loose  ground,  and  there  are  few 
potatoes  raised  but  what  are  scratched  out  and 
eaten  by  them.  This  furnishes  them  with  employ¬ 
ment  and  with  some  wholesome  food,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  alone  they  are  planted.  The  owner  of 
this  small  chicken  farm  is  a  gardener  and  florist, 
and  his  wife  manages  this  part  of  the  business,  pro¬ 
ducing  every  year  two  or  three  hundred  pairs  of 
chickens  for  market,  besides  eggs  and  old  fowls. 

--  ^  - - — 

How  to  Catch  a  Sheep. 


A  sheep  should  never  be  caught  by  the  wool  up¬ 
on  its  back  or  sides.  No  other  farm  animal  has  so 
tender  a  skin  as  a  sheep,  and  when  it  is  roughly 


handled  or  pulled  about  by  the  wool,  the  skin  is 
bruised  and  the  wool  which  grows  upon  the  part  is 
injured.  The  proper  implement  is  the  crook,  one 
of  which  should  be  kept  with  every  flock.  It  is  a 
light  staff,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  furnished  at  one 
end  with  a  steel  hook,  shaped  as  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  (see  fig.  3).  To  use  the  crook,  the  handle 
is  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  the  hook  is  quietly 
put  amongst  the  sheep,  and  beneath  the  belly  of 
the  sheep  to  be  caught.  The  round  knob  prevents 
the  hook  from  being  caught  by  the  wool  or  injur¬ 
ing  the  sheep.  The  form  of  the  hook  causes  it  to 
turn  in  a  flat  position  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
sheep’s  belly.  When  it  is  drawn  backwards,  it 
slides  down  the  hind  leg  until  it  reaches  the  thin 
part  of  the  leg  above  the 
hock,  which  is  caught  in  the 
neck  of  the  hook.  If  the 
sheep  struggles  and  bounds 
forward,  the  leg  slips  past 
the  neck  of  the  hook,  which 
acts  as  a  spring  and  gives 
way,  permitting  the  leg  to 
slip  through  to  the  head  of 
the  crook.  The  sheep  is 
then  caught  “  by  hook  or  by 
crook,”  and  cannot  escape. 
The  shepherd  holds  the  ani¬ 
mal  while  he  gets  to  its 
head,  when  he  can  secure  it 
by  putting  his  hand  beneath 
its  chin  or  breast.  The 
sheep  will  not  struggle  when 
thus  held.  When  there  is 
no  crook,  the  proper  way  to 
catch  a  sheep  is,  to  take  it  by  the  hind  leg  above 
the  hock,  as  in  fig.  1,  (on  the  preceding  page),  and 
then  hold  the  sheep  until  the  other  arm  can  be 
passed  beneath  the  throat  or  in  front  of  the 
breast,  as  in  fig.  2.  If  the  sheep  is  to  be  lifted, 
this  can  be  done  by  seizing  the  left  hind  leg  and 
passing  along  the  animals  right  side,  putting  the 
arm, around  its  breast.  When  thus  held,  a  sudden 
lift  will  hoist  a  sheep  into  a  cart  or  wagon,  unless 
it  is  a  very  heavy  one,  when  it  should  be  made  to 
walk  up  a  plank,  assisted  to  do  it  if  necessary. 


A  Shed  or  Barrack  for  Straw. 

The  interes’ting  and  instructive  articles  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Atwater  upon  feeding  6tock,  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Agriculturist  for  some  months 
past,  ought  to  give  such  a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of 
straw  for  feeding  purposes,  as  to  induce  farmers  to 
save  it  carefully  and  use  it  economically.  If  a  good 
farmer  should  have  ten  or  twenty  tons  of  hay,  ho 
would  have  no  other  thought  than  to  feed  it  to 
stock,  so  as  to  have  its  value  returned,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  manure  for  replenishing  the 
fertility  of  the  farm.  But  straw  is  not  so  regarded, 
and  it  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  waste  ma¬ 
terial  by  being  thrown  under  the  cattle:  Now,  if  a 
ton  of  straw,  which  is  considered  worthless,  can  be 
made  equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  ton  of  hay  by  the 
expenditure  of  four  dollars  worth  of  linseed  or 
cotton-seed  cake  meal,  corn  meal,  or  bran,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  saving  and  economy  to  feed  it  to 
cattle  instead  of  treading  it  under  foot.  Leaves, 
dry  earth,  sand,  swamp  muck,  and  other  substances, 
worthless  for  feed,  can  be  procured  for  bedding  in 
any  quantity,  and  the  straw  6aved  for  feeding.  As 
the  season  for  thrashing  the  grain  is  now  at  hand, 
we  would  urge  the  greatest  economy  in  saving  and 
using  straw,  so  that  none  of  its  value  may  be  lost. 

As  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  be  put  into  the  barn 
directly  from  the  thrashing  machine  for  want  of 
room,  some  means  of  preserving  it  from  the  weather 
must  be  provided.  To  stack  it  so  as  to  keep  it  dry 
and  in  good  condition,  is  more  costly  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  roof  under  which  to  stack  it.  The  cost  of 
a  roof  like  that  in  the  engraving,  figure  1,  will  be 
about  825  to  830,  and  it  will  hold  10  tons  of  straw. 
This  small  cost  will  be  returned  in  one  season  in 
the  saving  of  straw.  To  thatch  a  stack  of  the  same 
size,  so  as  to  preserve  the  straw  equally  or  nearly 
as  well,  would  cost  $5,  if  the  necessary  skill  were 
at  hand  to  make  a  good  job,  which  is  very  unusu¬ 
al.  The  materials  required  are  as  follows  :  4  posts 
8  x  8,  24  ft.  long,  512  ft.  ;  4  pieces  2  x  8,  20  ft.  long, 
80  ft.;  4  pieces  2x8,  21  ft.  long,  14  ft.;  4  rafters  2x4, 
16  ft.  long,  43  ft. ;  8  other  rafters  2x4,  64  ft. ;  600 
feet  half-inch  boards  for  the  roof;  in  all  about 
1,300  feet  of  lumber.  It  is  built  as  follows  :  The 
posts  are  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  19  feet  6  inches 
apart  each  way,  so  as  to  form  a  square.  Holes  are 
previously  bored  in  the  posts  with  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  auger,  8  inches  apart,  beginning  10  feet 
from  the  ground.  Four  pieces  of  2x8,  20  feet 
long,  are  then  fitted  together  outside  of  the  posts — 
but  kept  loose  from  them  by  iron  straps  around 


the  comers.  The  straps  are  bolted  on  with  car¬ 
riage  bolts.  Pieces  of  a  cast  off  wagon  tire  will 
make  excellent  straps.  Comer-pieces  of  2  x  8  and 
21  feet  long  are  then  fitted  and  bolted,  and  screwed 
up  tightly.  This  is  the  foundation  or  frame-work 
for  the  roof,  and  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Four 
rafters  of  2x4,  16  feet  long,  are  then  fastened 
to  the  corner-pieces,  meeting  at  the  center  where 
they  are  fitted  and  joined  together.  Eight  other 
rafters  are  fastened  to  the  framework,  two  in  each 
triangular  space,  to  strengthen  the  roof  and  for  the 
roof  boards  to  be  nailed  to.  Well-seasoned  half¬ 
inch  siding  boards,  having  the  edges  rabbeted  so 
that  one  overlaps  the  other  for  half  an  inch,  are 
then  laid  horizontally,  commencing  at  the  bottom, 
and  nailed  with  shingle  nails.  The  roof  is  then 


finished.  Eight  pins  of  one-inch  round  bar-iron,  18 
inches  long,  are  then  procured,  two  for  each  cor¬ 
ner,  and  a  lever  6  or  7  feet  long.  The  roof  is  raised 
one  corner  at  a  time  by  resting  the  lever  on  one  pin, 
and  when  it  is  raised  to  the  next  hole,  the  second 
pin  is  placed  in  it  to  hold  it  there.  As  the  straw  is 
stacked,  the  roof  is  raised,  and  as  the  straw  is  used 
it  may  be  lowered.  The  stack  may  be  built  two 
feet  larger  than  the  roof  each  way,  if  the  6traw  at 


Fig.  2.— FOUNDATION  OF  ROOF. 


the  outside  is  carefully  laid  to  slope  downwards, 
and  is  raked  off  before  the  roof  is  let  down  upon  it. 
If  a  horse-fork  is  used,  a  hook  should  be  fastened 
to  the  peak  of  the  roof  before  it  is  raised  to  its 
place.  One  of  these  stack  covers  built  at  the 
corner  of  four  fields,  so  as  to  answer  for  each, 
would  be  very  valuable  for  stacking  hay,  com  fod¬ 
der,  or  grain,  and  save  much  expense  in  barn-room, 

- .  * - «a®»- — •  «. - 

Animal  Pokes. 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Breachiuess  or  the  unruly  proclivities  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
hereditary.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  animal 
pokes  and  fetters  of  various  kinds  are  frequently 
necessary  and 
are  extensively 
used.  The 
cheapest  plan 
of  retaining 
the  ordinary 
jumping  ani¬ 
mals  is  to  keep 
a  good  fence 
with  sufficient 
food  for  suste¬ 
nance  ;  as  this 
cannot  always 
be  done,  the 
alternative  is 
to  put  pokes 
on  them.  In 
fig.  1  is  shown 
the  simplest 
and  cheapest,  but  one  of  the  best.  An  iron 
bolt  should  project  from  the  long  part  near  the 
end  for  at  least  two  inches.  This  catches  upon 
the  fence  as  the  animals  jump  over  it,  and  often 
throws  them,  so  that  they  do  not  care  to  repeat 
the  trespass.  Fig.  2  represents  a  poke  with  both 
sides  of  equal  length  and  weight,  hanging  more 
evenly  upon  the  neck,  and  with  two  iron  bolts. 
Fig.  3  represents  one  with  a  bow,  through  which 
pass  two  iron  bolts  ten 
inches  long.  The  lower 
one  passes  through  a  pro¬ 
jecting  piece  three  and 
one  half  feet  in  length, 
the  upper  edge  of  which 
rests  against  the  upper 
bolt  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  piece  projects  down¬ 
ward  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°.  ‘This  arrangement 
has  proved  to  be  a  very 
serviceable  one.  While  the  Fig,  3, — poke. 
projecting  piece  admits 

of  easy  feeding,  it  prevents  approaching  too  neat 
the  fence,  and,  unless  the  wearers  acquire  the 
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knack  of  throwing  the  end  over  the  fence,  they 
will  always  he  found  in  the  field  where  placed.  In 
fig.  4  is  shown  a  heavy,  yet  serviceable  contrivance. 
It  consists  of  a  block  of 
wood  (P)  one  foot  in  length, 

3x4  inches  square,  with 
holes  bored  for  the  bow 
ends  ;  also  one  obliquely  for 
the.  stick,  which  is  sta¬ 
tionary.  With  holes  bored 
at  right  angles  with  the  bow, 
it  makes  an  excellent  poke 
for  breachy  cattle.  At  fig.  5 
is  seen  one  form  of  a  costly 
poke,  but  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  effective  one  of  all  that 
are  here  shown.  It  is  shown 
in  perspective  in  fig.  5,  with 
a  section  at  fig.  6.  The  part  R  is  made  of  hard 
wood,  fourteen  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  2i  inches  wide.  In  the  center  of 
this  are  firmly  driven  six  wrought-iron  nails,  the 
points  of  which  are  filed  sharp 
and  project  into  corresponding 
holes  made  in  a  stick  of  the  same 
size,  shown  at  L.  This  is  kept 
from  separating  by  twro  short 
bolts,  /S',  S;  the  spiral  springs 
shown  keep  the  posts,  R  and  L, 
equidistant  from  each  other. 
The  whole  is  bolted  to  the  bow 
by  bolts,  il/,  one  of  which  must 
be  unscrewed  to  remove  the  poke 
or  place  it  upon  the  animal.  As 
the  lower  ends  of  the  poke  press 
against  the  fence,  it  forces  the 
pointed  nails  through  the  stick, 
P,  into  the  neck  or  chest  of  the 
animal. — It  is  best  to  avoid  the 
use  of  fetters  or  hopples  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  not  only  strain  a 
horse,  but  girdle  the  fetlock.  Some  farmers  tie 
their  horses  down,  that  is,  place  a  surcingle  around 
them,  into  which,  between  the  fore  legs,  they  tie 
the  halter-strap.  If  the  chest  should  become  sore, 
c  place  the  strap 
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Fig.  6.— SECTION  OF  FIG.  5. 


upon  the  outside 
of  the  fore-leg,  re¬ 
membering  that 
they  should  be 
tied  quite  short, 
for  if  a  jumper 
can  raise  his  head 


above  the  fence,  he  will  soon  be  found  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  Another  plan  is  to  pass  the  halter-strap 
between  the  fore-legs  above  the  surcingle,  and  tie 
the  end  around  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  hind  leg. 


To  Steady  Portable  Mills. 

BT  L.  D.  SNOOK,  TATES  CO.,  N.  T. 


ard,  or  support,  as  far  as  the  shoulder  ;  the  head  is 
then  filed  to  a  point,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  forms  in  figs.  2  and  3  are  made  by  the 
blacksmith  of  the  shapes 
shown,  and  inserted  as 
before  noticed,  care  being 
used  not  to  break  or  bend 
them  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  The  idea  shown  in 
fig.  4  is  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  bottom  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  with  a  thin  plate  of 
iron,  with  the  edges 
turned  up  and  notched 
with  a  file,  and  the  whole 
secured  by  screws  or  nails 
as  shown.  A  cheap  way 
is  to  saw  in  the  bottom  of  the  standard,  and  in  this 
cavity  insert  a  bit  of  band  or  hoop  iron,  which  should 
be  driven  firmly  in  place,  the  projecting  edge  is  then 
filed  sharp  as  indicated  in  fig.  5.  Nails  may  also  be 
driven  partially  in,  and  the  head  then  filed  sharp. 


Washing  machines,  benches,  etc.,  should  have  a 
small  piece  of  india  rubber  attached  to  their  floor 
surface  by  a  screw  ;  bits  of  the  soles  of  rubber 
boots  or  shoes  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  at  hand. 


A  Use  for  Skim-Milk. — As  the  use  of  skim- 
milk  for  the  manufacturing  of  cheese  is  very  un¬ 
profitable,  we  would  suggest  that  it  be  condensed 
for  use  in  the  cities,  where  an  extensive  demand 
for  it  would  undoubtedly  spring  up.  The  skimmed 
milk  of  a  farm  or  creamery,  is  vastly  better  than 
the  milk  produced  at  those  so-called  “  dairies  ”  of 
the  towns  and  cities,  where  distillery  slop  is  the 
food  of  the  cows.  It  is  pure,  wholesome,  and 
agreeable,  and  for  cooking  purposes,  and  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  food,  would  be  very  acceptable.  It  could  be 
afforded  at  a  somew'hat  less  price  than  the  pure 
condensed  milk,  and  if  honestly  sold  for  what  it  is, 
and  labelled  “  Condensed  Skimmed  Milk,”  it 
would  not  enter  into  unfair  competition  with  the 
pure  condensed  milk,  although  it  might  in  many 
cases  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Any  use  of 
the  skimmed  milk  would  be  better  than  that  of 
making  it  into  cheese,  which  goes  “  a  begging  ”  in 
the  market  at  one  or  two  cents  a  pound,  and  bring¬ 
ing  decent  cheese  into  disrepute. 


The  continued  jar  and  vibratory  motion  of  port¬ 
able  machines,  such  as  mills,  fanning  mills,  presses, 
and  others,  while  in  use,  keeps  them 
continually  creeping,  (so  to  speak,)  from 
the  position  in  which  they  were  original¬ 
ly  placed,  and  where  it  is  desirable  they 
should  remain.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  fanning 
mill,  in  such  gen¬ 
eral  use  on  the 
farm  ;  many  are  so 
annoyed  at  its  in¬ 
stability  that  they 
nail  it  to  the  floor. 

This  very  incon¬ 
venient  method, 
when  the  mill  has 
to  he  removed  and 
again  secured  at 
£ach  successive  using,  will, 
after  a  fashion,  accomplish  the 
object,  but  there  is  a  better, 
neater,  and  more  economical 
plan,  which  is  here  illustrat¬ 
ed.  In  figure  1  is  shown  a  square-headed  spike, 
which  is  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  stand- 
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Spontaneous  Generation  of  Plants, 

A  contributor  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  asks  a 
series  of  “  interesting  questions.” 

1st.  Some  10  acres  of  land  had  for  75  years  been 
submerged  by  a  mill-dam,  the  pond  had  in  that  time 
filled  up  frorif  4  to  6  feet,  with  brook  sediment, 
which,  after  the  owner  had  drained  and  reclaimed 
it,  was  so  soft  that  it  was  mid-summer  before  a 
man  could  go  over  it  to  sow  some  grass-seed.  Nowr, 
“  There  appeared  upon  it,  late  in  the  season,  an 
immense  growth  of  a  strange  grass,  overtopping 
the  plants  that  came  from  tiie  seed  he  sowed,  and 
became  so  dense  and  long  that  he  supposed  it 
would  smother  out  his  plants.  He  had  the  strange 
grass  cut  and  made  into  hay  of  little  value.  This 
new  comer,  that  sprung  out  of  the  pond  mud — 
not  in  sparse  plants,  but  in  a  dense  mass— -Prof. 
Prentiss  of  Cornell  University  calls  rice-cut  grass. 
Then  he  asks  a  pertinent  question,  which  1  want 
your  learned  and  experienced  contributors  to  satis¬ 
factorily  answer  :  ‘  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  ’ 

“  Did  it  come  from  seed  which  had  been  washed 
down  by  the  brook  from  above,  and  if  so,  did  this 
seed  lie  and  keep  sound  in  that  mud  thus  covered 
by  water  for  generations,  and  germinate  so  luxuri¬ 
antly  as  soon  as  the  water  was  drawn  off,  and  take 


Fig.  1. 


the  lead  of  pure,  sound  seed  so  recently  sown  by 
the  writer  ?” 

Well,  if  this  conundrum  were  put  to  us,  we 
should  say  that  Rice-eut-grass  was  much  more  like¬ 
ly  to  flourish  on  such  a  mucky  soil  as  that,  than  the 
meadow-grass  which  was  sown.  And  as  to  where 
the  seed  came  from,  we  should  say  it  came  down 
stream.  No  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  this 
grass  all  along  the  banks  of .  the  stream,  and  in  the 
pond  when  the  water  became  shallow.  The  seed 
would  keep  its  vitality  in  the  soil  for  some  years, 
perhaps  for  many  years ;  but  here  there  is  no 
need  to  count  on  that.  Probably  the  freshets  of 
the  fall  and  spring  had  seeded  it  with  rice-grass. 

2nd.  “These  strange  things  are  continually  hap¬ 
pening.  I  am  told  that  the  old  fields  of  Virginia,' 
which  have  been  cultivated  for  hundreds  of  years, 
when  abandoned,  as  they  frequently  are,  are  almost 
certain  to  produce  a  crop  of  pitch  pines,  and  no 
other  kind  of  evergreens  or  trees.  Do  they  come 
from  seed?” 

What’s  to  hinder?  Plenty  of  these  pine  trees 
not  far  off,  from  which  every  fall  the  wind  carries 
the  winged  seeds,  and  sows  them  broadcast  over 
the  land. 

3rd.  “  Again,  when  the  dense  forests  of  hemlock 
are  cut  off  for  lumber,  and  the  annual  fires  run 
through  and  burn  up  the  limbs  and  other  refuse, 
the  next  season  is  sure  to  bring  a  dense  crop  of 
what  is  commonly  called  fire-weeds,  and  nothing 
else,  to  be  succeeded  the  next  year  by  an  equally 
dense  growth  of  blackberry  vines.  There  had  not 
been  any  fire-weeds  or  blackberry  vines  growing  on 
this  land  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before.” 

More  likely  raspberry  than  blackberry  vines. 
But,  anyhow,  it  is  a  very  unusual  piece  of  open 
hemlock  woods,  that  has  not  plenty  of  fire-weed  and 
blackberry  or  raspberry  vines  growing  round,  here 
and  there,  and  when  cleared  off  and  burned  over, 
the  wind  will  do  the  sowing  of  the  downy  seeds  of 
the  fire-weeds,  fast  enough,  and  the  birds  will  drop 
the  seeds  of  the  berries  ;  and  the  freshly  liberated 
potash  in  the  ashes,  which  these  plants  particularly 
like,  gives  them  the  advantage  over  everything 
else  at  the  start. 

4th.  “  Again,  I  have  seen  quite  a  dense  growth 
of  hemlock  spruce  (Abies  Canadensis)  growing  out 
of  earth  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  sunk 
for  iron  ore,  perhaps  50  feet  deep  or  more.  Now, 
there  had  been  no  vegetation  growing  out  of  that 
earth  for  20  centuries,  and  it  may  possibly  be 
20,000,000  of  years.” 

Now  is  it  not  much  more  probable  that  these 
hemlock  trees  came  from  seed  left  on  the  freshly 
exposed  soil  by  the  winds,  than  from  seeds  buried 
in  the  ground  for  twenty  centuries  or  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  ?  But  the  propounder  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  declines  both  alternatives,  and  says:  “My 
opinion  is  that  they  did  not  come  from  seed,  but 
that  a  certain  condition  of  soil  (or  matter)  and  cli¬ 
mate  will  produce  a  certain  kind  of  plant,  which 
opinion  I  may  hereafter  more  fully  elaborate,  if  not 
convinced  to  the  contrary.”  And  he  falls  back 
upon  Prof.  Tyndall,  as  probably  “  correct  in  the 
formula  recently  advanced  by  him,  that  ‘  matter 
contains  within  itself  the  power  and  the  potency  oi 
all  life.’” 

Now  we  question  whether  all  the  “  potency  ” 
Prof.  Tyndall  can  muster,  ever  led  him  to  expect 
rice-grass  from  muck,  blackberries  from  ashes,  and 
hemlock  trees  from  gravel.  Finally,  while  the 
ingenious  correspondent  is  more  fully  elaborating 
his  opinion,  he  might  take  up  one  question  more, 
which  has  some  bearing  upon  it.  A  clergyman  of 
our  acquaintance,  reading  from  his  pulpit  the  noble 
discourse  on  Charity,  how  that  “  it  liopeth  all 
things,”  and  “  enduretli  all  things,”  added,  “  nev¬ 
ertheless,  Charity  is  not  a  fool.”  So,  also,  we  may 
suggest,  Nature  is  not  a  fool.  She  does  not  do 
utterly  superfluous  things.  Having  provided  seeds 
in  plenty,  each  producing  after  its  kind,  and  plen¬ 
tiful  means  for  their  dissemination,  she  trusts  to 
them.  She  keeps  her  “  promise,”  and  turns  her 
“potency”  to  much  better  account,  and  reflects  a 
higher  wisdom  than  doing  needless  work. 

Why  should  we  take  any  notice  of  our  newspaper 
philosopher  ?  First,  because  there  is  some  amuse¬ 
ment  to  he  had  out  of  it.  Secondly,  because  it  is 
a  specimen — somewhat  more  glaring  than  com¬ 
mon — of  the  loose  way  in  which  questions  of  this 
kind  are  apt  to  be  discussed. 
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Growing  Crops  with  Chemical  Fertilizers. — 
The  annual  sale  of  crops  from  the  farms  of  Mr. 
Prout  and  Mr.  Middleditcli,  of  England,  have 
-.recently  taken  place.  These  farms  are  worked 
entirely  without  feeding  any  stock  other  than  the 
working  teams,  and  without  barnyard  or  stable 
manure,  only  chemical  fertilizers  being  used  when 
thought  necessary ;  the  whole  of  the  crops  are 
sold,  grain  and  straw  together,  to  be  cut  and  re¬ 
moved  by  the  purchasers,  at  their  own  cost.  Mr. 
Prout’s  crops,  the  twelfth  in  succession,  realized 
$54  an  acre,  for  wheat,  (200  acres).  130  acres  of 
barley  brought  over  $45  an  acre,  forty  acres  of  oats 
brought  over  $56  an  acre,  and  the  clover  over  $79 
an  acre.  427  acres  sold  for  $23,154.  Mr.  Middle- 
ditch  received  about  the  same  prices  for  his  crops. 

—  ■  ■  ^  “ 

Nursery  Agents  and  Tree  Peddlers. 

BY  TRUETT'S  SONS  &  MORGAN. 


We  notice  the  remarks  in  your  August  number, 
concerning  nursery  agents  and  tree  peddlers.  W  e 
fully  agree  with  you  that  “  the  purchaser  should 
have  some  assurance,  that  the  trees,  when  received, 
did  really  come  from  said  nursery,  and  that  the 
proprietors  of  that  nursery  are  responsible  for 
their  being  the  trees  ordered,  and  that  when  they 
left  the  nursery,  they  were  correctly  labelled.” 

You  then  ask,  what  provision  is  made  to  secure 
the  purchaser  in  this  respect. 

We  have  a  system  which  was  adopted  by  us  in 
the  beginning  of  our  business,  and  which  we  have 
elaborated,  as  the  necessities  of  the  business 
brought  the  points  before  us  from  time  to  time. 

Taking  in  view,  first :  our  own  relation  to  the 
purchaser,  and  our  responsibility  to  him,  with  a 
firm  determination  to  do  an  honest,  fair,  and  square 
business,  that  might  be  open  to  the  world  ;  then 
the  stand-point  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  possible 
representation  of  an  agent  eager  to  swell  his  sales. 
Theorizing  thus,  we  originated  a  system  which  we 
believe  to  be  unique,  and  a  “new  departure,”  as 
concerning  nursery  proprietors. 

You  describe  how  the  thing  is  managed  at  nur¬ 
series  where  you  have  been.  How  that  Smith,  the 
peddler,  calling  himself  an  agent,  gets  orders  for 
trees  from  Jones’  nursery.  At  the  digging  season 
he  goes  to  Jones  and  buys  certain  blocks  or  odd 
rows  of  trees  ;  he  has  his  own  men  to  dig  them,  he 
takes  them  to  some  vacant  place,  and  labels  them 
as  may  be,  packs  them  in  lots  to  suit  his  orders, 
and  all  that  Jones  lias  to  do  with  the  matter,  is  the 
trees  grew  on  his  ground  and  he  sold  them. 

Now  our  plan  is  this.  No  man  acts  as  agent  for 
the  Rosebank  Nurseries,  without  our  printed  form 
of  orders,  and  our  uniform  series  of  plate-books. 
We  allow  no  man  to  fill  a  part  of  his  orders  with 
us,  and  another  part  of  his  orders  with  somebody 
else;  we  fill  all  and  every  part  of  his  orders  or 
none.  We  sell  no  stock  in  bulk ;  that  is,  we  sell 
no  “  certain  blocks  or  odd  rows  of  trees  ”  to  any¬ 
body.  We  have  articles  of  agreement  with  every 
..agent  representing  our  nurseries,  in  which  it  is 
stipulated  that  he  shall  sell  by  our  catalogue  list, 
our  order  books  and  plate-books;  no  other  variety  or 
specialty  of  fruit,  to  be  sold  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces  without  our  permission.  The  agent  in  addition, 
binds  himself  to  send  us  his  order  books  as  fast  as 
.filled.  Now  in  order  to  see  if  any  eager  salesman 
has  exceeded  his  authority,  or  been  too  enthusiastic 
in  his  representations  to  the  purchaser,  we  take 
the  order  books  as  fast  as  they  come  in  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  dissect  them  piece¬ 
meal.  In  this  way.  We  have  a  set  of  printed 
abstract  sheets  or  blanks,  uniform  with  the  order- 
book,  and  upon  these  abstracts  or  blanks  we  tally 
every  item  that  every  order  calls  for  ;  the  number, 

:  the  variety,  the  size,  and  description  of  everything 
sold,  is  noted.  Our  blanks  for  the  season’s  work, 
become  as  voluminous  as  those  of  a  quartermaster 
in  an  active  compaign,  and  it  takes  the  entire  time 
of  one  first  class  man  to  attend  to  these  abstracts. 

From  the  start,  then,  we  know  whether  our  agents 
are  running  us  too  heavily  on  any  particular  variety 
of  stock,  and  we  are  enabled  by  a  prompt  notifica¬ 


tion  to  the  men  at  work  taking  orders,  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  varieties,  completely  and  absolutely. 
Care  being  taken  first,  to  catalogue  nothing  but  the 
best,  the  agent  will  not  go  astray  in  selling  any¬ 
thing  in  his  forms. 

In  this  dissecting  of  orders,  and  the  tallying  of 
each  variety,  we  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowdedge  of 
what  the  agent  is  doing,  the  representations  or 
promises  he  makes,  and  any  irregularity  is  prompt¬ 
ly  discovered  and  corrected,  if  per  chance  an  agent 
new  to  the  business  blunders  into  an  error.  After 
the  orders  have  been  tallied,  and  every  item 
“  varietized  ”  upon  our  abstract  sheets,  they  are 
then  “written  up;”  that  is,  all  the  labels  and 
address  tags  are  written  by  one  of  our  own  clerks, 
in  our  own  office.  The  labels  and  an  address  tag 
for  each  order,  are  then  twisted  togther  into  a 
bunch,  and  strung  upon  a  wire,  each  delivery  by 
itself,  ready  for  the  packing  shed,  in  the  fall.  The 
orders,  or  bundles  of  orders,  as  contained  in  the 
different  bunches  of  labels,  are  then  taken  by  our 
own  men,  and  packed  under  the  sepervision  of  one 
of  the  proprietors.  Our  variety  schedule  or  ab¬ 
stract  sheet  is  closely  watched  and  kept  posted  up, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,  serves  as  a  digging 
list,  by  which  our  stock  may  be  placed  in  the 
trenches.  The  digging  and  placing  of  stock  in 
trenches,  is  also  done  by  our  own  men,  under  the 
supervision  of  another  one  of  the  proprietors. 
There  are  no  agents  about  our  grounds  while  pack¬ 
ing  is  going  on.  They  are  not  forbidden,  but  they 
prefer  to  stay  in  the  canvassing  field,  until  just 
before  delivery  time,  then  come  to  the  nursery 
office,  to  stay  perhaps  a  half  a  day,  then  return  to 
their  points  of  delivery  to  collect  their  pay  from  a 
satisfied  set  of  customers. 

- —  * - ->«» - -  — - - 

The  English  Laborers’  Union. — As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  organization  known  as  the 
English  Laborers’  Union,  has  been  split  into  two 
parties,  one  headed  by  Joseph  Arch,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Vincent,  the  editor  of  the  Laborers’  Chronicle, 
who  claims  to  have  been  the  author  of  all  the  let¬ 
ters  and  publications  that  have  been  issued,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Mr.  Arch.  The  rock  upon  which 
the  Union  split,  was  a  dispute  about  the  lavishness 
of  the  expenditure.  The  necessity  for  reform  in 
the  condition  of  the  English  agricultural  laborers, 
however,  is  too  absolute  to  permit  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Union  was  formed  to  fail,  and  if  it  tem¬ 
porarily  suffers  from  the  incompetence  or  unworth¬ 
iness  of  its  leadears,  it  will  purge  itself  of  them 
and  begin  afresh. 


Curing  Corn-Fodder.— A  method  of  curing 
partly  dried  corn-fodder,  is  to  cut  it  with  a  fodder 
cutter  into  chaff,  and  mix  it  with  straw  cut  in  the 
same  manner,  then  pack  it  away  in  a  mow,  tramp¬ 
ling  it  down  closely.  A  little  salt  is  scattered 
amongst  the  layers  as  they  are  packed  in.  When 
thus  put  up,  fermentation  takes  place  and  a  gentle 
heat  is  produced,  which  improves  the  straw,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  even  and  equal  in  flavor,  so  that  it  is 
readily  eaten  by  cattle  or  horses.  Those  who  have 
the  material,  the  leisure,  and  a  horse-power  straw 
cutter,  might  usefully  prepare  a  quantity  of  fodder 
in  this  way  as  an  experiment. 

'-0-I  m  - 

The  Eucalyptus  in  California. 

BY  ONE  OP  OUli  STAPP  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 


The  genus  Eucalyptus  is  a  very  large  one,  as  it 
includes  about  150  species  of  mostly  Australian 
trees,  which  are  broad-leaved  evergreens,  some  of 
which  exceed  in  size  even  the  “  big  trees  ”  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Several  of  these  were  introduced  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  few  years  ago,  and  one  of  them,  E.  globulus, 
the  blue-gum,  is  so  much  more  esteemed  than  the 
others,  that  when  Eucalyptus  is  named,  it  is  there 
understood  that  this  is  the  species  referred  to.  It 
is  already  widely  disseminated  in  that  state,  and 
forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape  around 
San  Francisco  Bay.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity, 


making  a  tree  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  the  third  year 
from  planting.  It  grows  readily  both  from  the 
seed  and  from  cuttings,  and  all  the  nurseries  that 
we  visited  in  suburban  districts  and  in  the  country 
had  large  plantations  of  Eucalyptus.  The  leaves 
upon  young  trees  have  a  peculiar  bluish-green  tint, 
which  changes  to  a  darker  green  as  the  tree  grows 
older.  It  is  planted  in  almost  every  conceivable 
position  where  trees  are  allowable.  It  is  an  admir¬ 
able  tree  for  the  side-walk,  and  for  the  lawn  in 
suburban  districts  and  in  country  villages,  having 
a  clean  trunk  and  leaves,  and  forming  a  deep  shade. 
It  grows  in  compact  masses  and  makes  a  good 
wind-break  in  three  or  four  years.  It  makes  wood 
rapidly,  and  is  planted  both  for  fuel  and  timber. 
It  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  and  when  well 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  few 
plants  fail  even  in  exposed  and  unpromising  locali¬ 
ties.  We  saw  all  along  the  Piedmont  district,  east 
of  Oakland,  avenues  planted  with  this  tree,  and 
hardly  a  gap  in  the  long  rows.  The  people  begin 
to  have  faith  that  all  that  treeless  region  east  of 
the  bay,  even  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  range, 
may  be  clothed  with  forest.  In  visiting  the  site  of 
the  old  red-wood  forest  that  overlooks  the  bay,  we 
noticed  a  plantation  of  Eucalyptus  upon  the  ranch 
of  Mr.  Low.  It  was  well  up  the  mountain,  upon 
a  steep  acclivity,  and  in  a  spot  as  unpromising  as 
any  that  could  have  been  selected.  Almost  every 
plant  was  in  flourishing  condition.  The  tree  seems 
to  be  a  success  everywhere.  Its  sudden  popularity 
is  owing  in  some  measure,  probably,  to  its  sup¬ 
posed  influence  in  absorbing  the  malaria  of  fever- 
and-ague  districts.  Numerous  accounts  are  pub¬ 
lished,  showing  an  improvement  in  the  health  of 
people  in  malarious  districts,  where  the  tree  has 
been  planted.  Dr.  N.  P.  Gibson,  of  Alameda,  a 
very  careful  observer,  attributes  this  not  to  any 
peculiar  value  in  the  tree,  but  simply  to  its  more 
rapid  growth  and  greater  power  of  absorbing  water, 
lie  says  :  “  In  eight  years  the  Eucalyptus  will  at¬ 
tain  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches,  and  a  hight  of 
fifty  feet.  Experiments  which  I  have  made  deter¬ 
mine  these  facts.  A  branch  of  this  tree,  which 
contains  105  square  inches  of  leaf  surface,  will  ab¬ 
sorb  3.25  ounces  of  water  in  eighteen  hours.  The 
entire  tree  will  furnish  an  area  of  310,500  square 
inches  of  leaf  surface,  and  the  amount  of  water 
daily  absorbed  by  the  roots  would  equal  609  lbs.  or 
76  gallons.  Given  a  stagnant  swamp  of  200  acres, 
each  acre  having  200  trees,  and  the  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  daily  absorbed  by  the  roots  would  be  3,040,000 
gallons,  or  405,333  cubic  feet.  This  would  be 
equal  to  a  constant  stream  of  water,  running  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  of  two  feet  wide  and 
six  inches  deep.” — The.  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  is 
not  overestimated.  Under  favorable  circumstances 
a  tree  has  been  known  to  grow  twenty  feet  in  a 
year,  and  to  attain  the  hight  of  seventy-five  feet  in 
eight  years.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  the  belief 
in  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  tree  upon  the 
climate  in  malarious  districts  Is  general,  and  the 
planting  goes  on  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  doing 
much  to  change  the  landscape  and  to  redeem  the 
California  summer  from  its  sere  and  desolate  aspect. 
It  is  good  to  turn  from  the  boundless  seas  of  wheat 
and  oat  stubble  to  the  long  evergreen  rows  of  the 
Eucalyptus.  Planters  in  the  eastern  6tates  can  hope 
little  from  the  Eucalyptus  ;  we  gave  last  March  an 
account  of  the  unfavorable  results  with  the  different 
species  of  Eucalyptus  as  far  south  as  Georgia,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  it  has  done  with  others. 
— - - 

The  use  of  Dynamite  in  Clearing  Land. — The 
value  of  this  explosive  in  agricultural  operations, 
has  been  favorably  shown  in  a  recent  clearing  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  Ireland.  The  land  was  so  covered 
with  boulders,  as  to  be  useless  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  removing  them,  until  dynamite  was  tried. 
Charges  of  two  ounces  in  a  six-inch  hole  shattered 
immense  sunken  boulders,  so  that  they  could  be 
removed  with  ease,  and  the  pieces  used  in  building 
walls,  without  dressing.  Loose  boulders  were  bro¬ 
ken  up  by  placing  charges  of  dynamite  upon  them 
and  covering  these  with  other  boulders.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  broke  both  the  boulders  into  fragments  fit 
for  building  stone. 
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Hemlock  or  Spruce  “Gum.” 

Under  the  incorrect  name  of  Hemlock  or 
Spruce  Gum,  considerable  quantities  of  an  ex¬ 
udation  from  the  Hemlock,  or  Hemlock  Spruce, 
{Abies  Canadensis),  are  annually  sold.  We  say 
incorrect  name,  as  the  article  is  in  no  sense  a 
gum,  but  is  properly  a  turpentine,  consisting 
of  resin  and  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil. 
It  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  white  turpen¬ 
tine  which  exudes  from  the  southern  pine,  but 
having  less  oil,  is  much  harder.  It  is  also 
called  Canada  Pitch.  The  Hemlock  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  na¬ 
tive  evergreens;  it  is  abundant  along  our 
northern  borders,  and  especially  so  in  Canada ; 
its  lumber,  though  of  a  coarse  kind,  is  largely 
consumed  for  various  purposes.  The  Hemlock 
while  growing  contains  very  little  resinous 
juice,  and  the  lumber  is  very  free  from  it,  but 
when  the  tree  from  any  cause  begins  to  decay, 
the  turpentine  or  “  gum  ”  appears  upon  the 
surface  in  nodules,  some  of  which  are  the  size 
of  a  walnut  or  smaller,  while  others  are  as  large 
as  a  hen’s-egg.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
among  young  persons  who  live  where  the  hem¬ 
lock  abounds,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  gum  chew¬ 
ing  ;  the  orientals  use  mastic  for  strengthening 
the  gums  and  perfuming  the  breath,  and  it  is 
possible  the  use  of  rhewing-gum  originated  in 
some  such  notion.  The  chewing-gum  of  a  few 
years  ago  was  this  turpentine  of  the  hem¬ 


lock,  or  spruce  gum,  refined,  but  this  has 
latterly  been  superseded  by  paraffine,  which  is 
a  white  wax-like  product  of  petroleum  or  coal- 
oil.  The  resinous  product  yielded  by  the  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce  in  its  native  forests,  is  known  in 
this  country  as  Burgundy  pitch,  and  is  much 
used  for  making  a  stimulating  plaster;  the 
Hemlock  pitch  is  also  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  very  closely  resembles  the  imported 
article  in  its  effects.  In  one  way  and  another 
the  article  finds  a  sale  at  prices  which  make  it 
worth  while  for  those  who  live  near  hemlock 
forests  to  collect  the  “gum,”  as  it  is  always 
called  by  the  country  people.  The  artist  who 
furnishes  the  drawing  illustrating  the  method 
of  collecting  the  material,  sends  the  following 
notes :  “  Early  in  the  fall  or  late  in  summer 
after  the  haying  is  over,  some  of  the  farmers 
go  “  a  gumming,”  as  it  is  called  ;  they  go  to  the 
woods,  where  they  erect  a  log  shanty,  and 
proceed  to  collect  the  gum  for  the  market.  A 
long  pole  is  provided,  below  the  tip  of  which 
is  fastened  a  circular  box  or  receptacle,  gener¬ 
ally  the  leg  of  a  boot,  kept  in  shape  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  piece  of  wood  through  which  the  end  of 
the  pole  projects ;  on  the  end  of  the  pole  is 
fastened  a  chisel.  Having  a  satchel  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  the  collector  proceeds  in  search  of 
gum-bearing  trees,  and  when  found,  uses  the 
implement  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  gum  detached  by  the  chisel  falls  into 
the  box  beneath,  and  from  this,  it  is  trans¬ 


ferred  from  time  to  time  to  the  satchel  or 
haversack.  These  receptacles  are  emptied  into 
a  large  bag,  and  when  this  is  full  it  is  taken  to 
the  log  hut.  During  rainy  days,  evenings,  and 
at  odd  times,  the  gum  is  freed  from  twigs,  bits 
of  bark,  and  other  impurities,  and  made  ready 
for  market.  The  collecting  of  gum  is  some¬ 
times  very  profitable ;  in  some  cases  over  $2,000 
having  been  realized  by  two  men  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son,  but  such  returns  are  exceptional.  The 
season  lasts  until  the  weather  becomes  too 
cold  to  work  in,  when  the  camp  is  broken  up.” 


The  Shrubby  Cinque-foil. 

The  Cinque  foils,  or  Five-fingers,  as  the 
species  of  Potentilla  are  called,  are  some  of 
them  quite  common,  while  others  are  more 
local ;  some  are  low  herbs,  one  looking  much 
like  a  starved  strawberry  vine,  while  a  few  are- 
shrubby.  The  one  here  figured  is  known  as 
the  Shrubby  Cinque-foil,  Potentilla  fruticosa ; 
it  has  woody  stems  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
and  very  much  branched  so  as  to  make  a  dense 
bush ;  the  pinnate  leaves  have  five  to  seven 
leaflets,  which  are  oblong-lanceolate,  entire  and 
furnished,  especially  on  the  under  side,  with 
silky  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  for 
the  genus,  are  at  the  ends  of  the  small  branches,, 
are  numerous,  and  continue  to  be  produced  all 
summer.  This  is  a  widely  disseminated  spe- 
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cies,  growing  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  very  common  in  wet  grounds 
in  all  the  northern  states.  A  well  formed 
specimen  is  quite  as  handsome  as  many  shrubs 
which  find  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  chief 
interest  attaching  to  the  plant  is  that  it  is  in 
some  localities  disposed  to  become  a  weed. 


what  has  been  often  said  before,  that  mowing 
or  otherwise  cutting  off  the  tops  will,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  finally  subdue  the  most  obstinate  of 
weeds,  and  that  there  is  no  specific,  no  applica¬ 
tion  other  than  hard  work,  which  will  get  rid 
of  them.  We  presume  that  the  calling  of  this 
plant  “  Hardback,”  must  be  very  local,  and  we 


not  an  Aster  at  all.  Sutherland  in  his  work 
on  Hardy  Heibaceous  Plants,  calls  it  “Blue 
Stokesia,”  a  name  which  seems  preferable  to 
the  other.  “  But  why  go  to  English  authorities 
for  the  names  of  American  plants?  ’’  —some  very 
patriotic  individual  may  inquire.  Because  the 
English  have  enterprise  enough  to  send  over 


Last  year  “Hardback”  was  mentioned  as 
troublesome  in  New  England,  which  we 
thought  rather  strange,  but  when  it  was  said  to 
have  yellow  flowers,  it  was  evident  that  the 
true  Hardback  was  not  the  plant  in  question, 
as  that  has  dense  spikes  of  pretty  rose-colored 
flowers.  At  last  some  of  the  troublesome 
“  Hardback”  was  sent  to  Dr.  Vasey,  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  at  once  saw  that 
it  was  the  Shrubby  Cinque-foil,  the  plant  here 
figured.  It  appears  that  the  plant  spreads  very 
rapidly  in  moist  land,  and  unless  checked,  will 
take  complete  possession  of  a  pasture,  and  soon 
render  it  worthless  by  choking  out  and  starving 
the  grass.  It  has  been  especially  destructive 
in  some  parts  of  Connecticut.  Weeds  of  this 
character — those  with  perennial  roots — are  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  when  once  they  have  pos¬ 
session,  hence  it  is  important  that  they  be 
checked  on  their  first  appearance.  Much  of 
the  trouble  with  weeds  arises  from  the  fact 
that  cultivators  do  not  know  their  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  when  they  see  them,  and  we 
have  known  a  comparatively  innocent  plant  to 
be  regarded  as  mischievous,  while  the  real  in¬ 
truder  was  growing  unmolested.  Hence,  in 
publishing  the  portrait  of  a  weed,  we  do  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  even  a 
better  service  than  we  do  in  illustrating  plants 
worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  well  to  repeat  here 


hope  it  may  not  reach  beyond  its  present  lim¬ 
its.  The  present  is  an  illustration  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  the 
common  names  of  plants,  and  we  hope  that  the 
officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
Connecticut,  who  sent  the  plant  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  Hardhack,  will  do  what  may  be  in  their 
power  to  correct  this  misapplication  of  a  well- 
known  name,  and  insist  upon  its  being  called 
by  its  proper  name,  Shrubby  Cinquefoil. 

-  —  i  a  i  — - 

The  Blue  Stokesia. 


In  our  attempts  to  popularize  our  native 
plants,  and  to  introduce  them  into  gardens,  we 
have  generally  called  attention  to  those  which 
were  comparatively  common  and  readily  pro¬ 
cured.  This  time  we  describe  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  rarest  plants  in 
the  country,  Stokesia  cyanus ,  the  Blue  Stokesia. 
We  endeavor  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the 
common  names  of  plants,  and  when  a  name  is 
well  established,  do  not  often  alter  it,  how¬ 
ever  inappropriate  it  may  be.  Mr.  Robinson 
in  his  hardy  flowers  calls  the  plant  “  Stokes’ 
Aster,”  a  name  that  we  do  not  think  it  desira¬ 
ble  to  perpetuate,  as  it  is  very  far  from  being  an 
Aster  in  its  botanical  characters,  though  it  has 
something  the  aspect  of  a  China- Aster,  which  is 


here  and  get  our  good  things  and  cultivate  them 
and  make  them  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.. 
Priority  of  publication  establishes  a  name  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  in  botany  unless  there  are  very 
good  reasons  for  setting  it  aside ;  Robinson’s 
and  Sutherland’s  works  were  both  published  the 
same  year,  and  we  are  not  troubled  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  priority,  but  select  which  of  the  two' 
seems  preferable.  So  much  for  the  name,  which 
by  the  way  we  may  say  was,  so  far  as  the  generic 
name  Stokesia  goes,  given  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Stokes,  an  English  botanist  of  the 
last  century.  The  plant,  as  the  engraving 
shows,  belongs  to  the  composite  family,  and  is 
included  in  a  small  tribe  of  which  the  well- 
known  “  Iron-weed,”  ( Vernonid),  is  the  most 
common  representative.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb  with  branching  downy  stems,  growing 
from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  en¬ 
tire,  the  lower  petroled  and  the  upper  sessile, 
and  fringed  at  the  base.  The  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  are  in  large  heads  with 
something  the  appearance  of  those  of  a  Cen- 
taurea,  or  Star-thistle,  figured  just  a  year  ago., 
(Oct.  1874,  p.  381) ;  the  heads  have  numerous 
leafy  bracts  at  the  base  which  are  fringed  with 
spines  on  the  margin,  as  seen  in  the  bud  in  the 
engraving;  the  head  of  flowers  when  well 
opened  is  three  or  four  inches  across,  and  made 
up  of  numerous  florets,  those  on  the  margin 
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much  larger  than  the  others,  and  deeply  split 
down,  those  towards  the  center  smaller  and 
tubular;  the  color  is  a  deep  sky  blue  on  the 
margin  of  the  head,  lighter  towards  the  center, 
where  it  is  nearly  white.  The  Stokesia  is  a 
native  of  the  pine  barrens  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  rarest  flowering  plants  in  the  country,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest.  In  England  it  is 
mentioned  as  “  a  choice  plant,”  and  as  bloom¬ 
ing  in  September  and  October,  and  in  localities 
north  of  London  it  is  advised  to  grow  it  as  a 
pot  plant,  it  being  “  well  worth  a  place  indoors 
or  out.”  With  us,  near  New  York,  the  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  blooms  in  June  and  July, 
continuing  to  produce  a  succession  of  flowers 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing, 
hardy  plants,  native  or  exotic,  we  have  in  the 
garden.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  and  say  “  we  do  not  know  ”  to 
the  many  who  ask  where  it  can  be  had.  We 
have  but  one  plant,  and  cannot  be  tempted  to 
divide  it.  Our  seedsmen  should  arrange  with 
their  southern  correspondents  for  seeds,  and 
our  florists  can  procure  it,  as  they  do  many 
other  native  plants,  from  Europe. 


Why  the  Peaches  did  not  Sell. 


Editor  Agriculturist  :  Early  in  the  peach 
season,  when  almost  daily  rains  caused  the  fruit  to 
decay  rapidly,  very  fair  peaches,  for  immediate  use, 
were  offered  at  15  to  30  cents  the  basket  or  crate. 
Both  dealers  and  growers  complained  that  people 
did  not  take  advantage  of  these  prices  and  purchase 
freely.  It  may  seem  strange  to  these  persons  that 
hundreds  of  crates  were  left  to  rot  on  their  hands, 
to  be  thrown  away  the  next  morning  ;  this  and  the 
fact  that  fine  fruit  at  very  moderate  prices  has  since 
been  of  slow  sale,  may  open  the  eyes  of  the  raisers 
and  dealers  to  the  fact  that  the  fault  is  as  much 
their’s  as  that  of  the  people.  People  want  peaches, 
but  the  growers  and  sellers  will  not  let  them  have 
them.  The  present  method  of  putting  up  peaches 
for  the  most  part  keeps  the  consumer  from  buying. 
To  make  a  personal  matter  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  a 
crate  or  basket  of  peaches  this  year,  or  any  other 
year,  that  I  would  take  home  if  given  to  me.  I 
want  peaches,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
every  day  during  the  season,  but  the  grower  puts 
them  up  in  a  shape  that  prevents  me  from  having 
them.  Nothing  more  unhandy  to  carry  than  a 
basket  of  peaches  was  ever  devised — unless  it  be  a 
crate  of  the  same.  There  is  uothing  to  take  hold 
of  either  by,  and  if  carried  at  all,  must  be  toted  on 
the  shoulder,  or  lugged  somehow  with  both  hands. 
Sometimes  a  handle  is  extemporized  by  means  of  a 
cord,  but  then  the  weight  is  too  much  to  carry  a 
long  distance  in  one  hand.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  working  too  hard  for  a  luxury  like  peaches,  and 
rather  than  make  a  common  porter  of  one’s  self, 
hundreds  who  would  gladly  purchase  the  fruit,  go 
without.  In  my  own  case  it  is  a  long  distance 
from  a  dealer  to  the  ferryboat,  and  another  long 
stretch  to  reach  the  cars  which  take  me  home,  and 
I  had  rather  go  without  the  fruit  than  tote  it  this 
distance.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  major¬ 
ity  of  my  fellow  passengers.  “  But  why  do  you 
not  buy  a  part  of  a  basket  ?  I  sometimes  do,  and 
it  works  in  this  way  :  “  How  much  for  half  a  peck 
of  those  peaches  ?  ”— “  Sixty  cents.”— “  How  much 
for  the  basket?”— “A  dollar  and  a  quarter.”— As 
there  are  five  half  pecks,  (or  should  be),  in  a 
basket,  this  is  paying  largely  for  a  small  quantity. 
I  do  not  so  much  blame  the  retailer,  fori  have  seen 
bow  with  all  his  care  in  digging  down  for  the  half 
peck,  he  is  obliged  to  put  in  some  of  the  fine  fruit 
the  grower  has  carefully  placed  at  the  top,  and  the 
remainder  does  not  look  very  tempting.  A  basket 
of  peaches  was  sometime  in  the  past,  a  bushel,  it 
has  been  growing  smaller,  until  custom  and  agree¬ 
ment  among  growers  has  established  it  at  five  half 
pecks.  The  roason  the  cheap  peaches  were  not 


sold  was  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  size  arid 
shape  of  the  packages.  Let  some  enterprising 
peach-grower  devise  some  method  of  putting  up, 
say  a  peck  of  peaches,  in  a  package  which  one  can 
carry  a  mile  in  one  hand  without  inconvenience, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  no  fruit  offered  in  that 
portable  shape  will  be  thrown  into  the  dock  ;  cus¬ 
tomers  will  gladly  pay  enough  extra  to  cover  the 
trouble  and  cost,  though  they  do  not  care  to  pay 
a  dollar,  as  is  often  charged,  for  the  fourth  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  crate,  put  up  in  a  light  basket  that  costs  10 
cents.  Messieurs  peach-growers,  people  in  cities 
want  your  fruit,  we  in  the  country  want  your 
fruit,  but  we  rarely  buy  it,  because  you  insist  that 
we  must  take  five-eighths  of  a  bushel,  in  a  shape 
that  is  as  •difficult  to  handle  as  it  is  to  carry  two 
pumpkins  under  one  arm.  Give  us  good  fruit  in 
handy  parcels,  and  we  the  people  will  willingly  pay 
remunerative  prices,  New  Jerseyman. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


It  is  only  fair  that  those  who  have  kindly  inquir¬ 
ed  after  the  “man  at  The  Pines,”  should  be  assur¬ 
ed  that  he  is  there  yet.  When  I  began  to  write 
under  the  above  heading,  I  did  not  intend  to  offer 
a  regular  series  of  papers.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  managing  editor  writes  from  The  Pines, 
when  he  cares  to  give  bits  of  personal  experience 
in  a  more  colloquial  form  than  is  allowable  in  an 
editorial.  Brother  Harris  had  a  little  rather  set 
forth  his  failures  than  his  successes,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  the 
crops  fail,  the  little  pigs  die,  and  everything  seems 
going  “to  the  bow-wows,”  though  it  must  be 
said  to  his  credit,  that  he  draws  useful  lessons 
from  his  mishaps.  Had  I  written  last  spring,  it 
would  have  been  to  chronicle  the  havoc  of  the 
past  winter,  and  as  there  was  no  useful  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  I  preferred  to  keep  quiet. 
When  the  destruction  is  so  general,  all  that  it  teach¬ 
es  us  is,  that  things  before  considered  hardy,  are 
really  not  hardy  in  such  a  winter  as  the  last. 
Thrifty  young  apple-trees  of  well  tested  sorts, 
were  killed  root  and  branch  ;  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  of  all  sorts  badly  injured  ;  grape-vines  five 
years  old  either  killed  outright  or  sadly  mutilated, 
and  so  on  through  the  catalogue.  If  I  cultivated 
these  things  as  a  business,  I  should  feel  as  blue  as 
one  of  my  friends  does  ;  he  is  a  nurseryman,  and 
6ays  it  will  take  him  three  years  to  get  his  stock 
up  to  where  it  was  last  fall.  Much  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  past  few  winters,  has  been  ascribed,  and 
apparently  with  truth,  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil. 

This  Summer’s  Rains  must  have  gone  far  to¬ 
wards  supplying  the  deficiency.  Such  continued 
moist  weather  as  we  had  in  July  and  August,  has 
been  most  favorable  to  mildew,  and  the  grapes 
look  badly  in  spite  of  sulphur,  which  does  but  lit¬ 
tle  good  save  when  applied  in  hot  dry  weather. . . . 
The  melon  crop  was  badly  injured  by  the  rains ; 
the  vines  so  long  without  sun,  were  in  an  unnatur¬ 
ally  succulent  condition,  and  when  hot  and  clear 
days  came,  the  leaves  curled  and  shriveled. 

Potato  Bugs  of  course  we  have  had.  They 
were  expected  and  watched  for,  and  a  persistent 
hand-picking  kept  them  in  proper  subjection  ;  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  the  early 
sorts,  and  very  few  larval  came  to  perfection  on 
the  place.  But  in  August  the  later  broods  began 
to  fly,  and  they  came  in  hordes  from  elsewhere. 
One  might  go  through  the  patch  and  sweep  the  vines 
clean,  catching  them  in  the  affair  figured  in  August 
on  page  294,  and  after  finishing,  begin  again  and 
get  about  as  many  as  at  first,  so  rapidly  did  they 
come  in.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  catch  all  the 
bugs  that  the  surrounding  country  could  supply, 
and  we  applied  Paris  green.  The  love  of  the 
Dorypliora  for  the  potato,  is  nothing  to  that  of  its 
passion  for  the  egg  plant.  It  seems  almost  a  pity 
to  pick  the  beetles  from  the  egg  plant,  they  seem 
so  happy.  Why  don’t  some  one  patent  the  plan 
of  setting  out  egg  plants  among  the  potato  vines, 
to  keep  the  bugs  from  them?  Quite  as  practical 
things  arc  patented.  In  their  flight  the  bugs  made 
their  way  all  over  the  place,  they  were  on  the  paths, 


in  sheds  and  out-buildings,  and  a  nuisance  gener¬ 
ally.  They  quite  took  the  tops  out  of  some  orna¬ 
mental  Solanums  in  the  flower  garden,  and  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Batura  meteloides. 

Triumph  and  Excelsior  are  the  lofty  names  of 
the  varieties  of  Sweet  Corn  upon  which  we  have 
been  luxuriating.  The  “Triumph,”  originated  by 
D.  C.  Voorhes,  Blawenburg,  N.  J.,  and  distributed 
by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  was  mentioned  last  year. 
“  Excelsior,”  which  was  brought  out  this  season 
by  Washburn  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  the  result  of  years 
of  careful  selection  and  improvement,  by  Thos.  G. 
Potter,  the  well  known  seed-grower  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  they  know  what  sweet  com  is.  When 
we  had  Triumph  on  the  table,  that  was  voted  the 
best,  and  on  the  days  when  Excelsior  was  before 
us,  that  was  the  best ;  then  came  days  when  we  had 
both  together,  and  we  were  confident  of  a  final 
decision.  One  eating  an  ear  of  Triumph  was  sure 
that  nothing  could  be  better,  until  he  had  eaten  an 
ear  of  Excelsior  ;  that  was  rather  the  best,  but  it 
was  only  fair  to  take  another  ear  of  Triumph  in 
order  to  be  sure ;  then  that  would  be  adjudged  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  other,  and  Excelsior  must  have  another 
chance,  and  so  on.  We  have  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  capacity  of  the  human  stomach  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  a  fair  decision  to  be  reached,  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  varieties. 
Either  of  them  is  good  enough  for  any  living  mor¬ 
tal.  The  Triumph  has  a  longer  ear,  but  the  rows 
upon  the  Excelsior  are  closer,  and  we  think  that 
it  remains  longer  in  the  tender  state,  proper  for 
eating ;  both  varieties  are  abundantly  productive 
and  superlatively  good. 

The  Flower  Garden  has  suffered  from  the  co¬ 
pious  rains.  Two  beds  of  ornamental  planting  are 
all  I  have  time  for.  One  was  planted  in  concentric 
lines  of  “foliage  plants,”  the  outer  one  being 
Centaurea  gymnocarpa,  which  now  presents  a  sorry 
6iglit,  at  least  half  the  plants  having  decayed. 
Another  bed,  which  I  regarded  as  very  effective,  is 
a  good  sized  circle,  margined  with  two  lines  of 
Ecfieveria  secunda  glauca  ;  within  are  nice,  thrifty, 
medium-sized  agaves,  aloes,  and  similar  plants, 
and  among  them  was  planted  an  abundance  of 
Othonna  sedifolia — introduced  a  gew  years  ago  un¬ 
der  the  incorrect  name  of  0.  oassifolia— which 
made  a  dense  charming  green  carpet,  against 
which  the  other  plants  were  seen  with  fine  effect. 
I  have  but  little  fancy  for  garden  embroidery,  and 
the  working  out  of  stiff  patterns  with  plants  instead 
of  colored  worsted,  but  here  was  something  worth 
looking  at,  and  it  received  a  tribute  of  admiration 
in  a  daily  morning  and  evening  visit.  The  rains 
came,  and  dampness  prevailed,  and  the  fleshy 
Othonna ,  which  rejoices  in  a  prolonged  baking, 
was  a  succumbed  succulent,  and  the  bed  in  which 
1  took  so  much  pleasure,  now  looks  like  a  parlor  at 
house-cleaning  time — the  furniture  is  there,  but  the 
carpet  is  up.  A  short  spell  of  dry  weather  will 
bring  it  all  right  again,  as  the  stems  of  the  Otlumna 
are  still  alive.  Let  me  in  passing  say  another 
word  for  this  Othonna ,  which  is  now  to  be  had  of 
all  the  florists  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants 
for  a  hanging-basket  that  I  know  of,  and  grows 
admirably  in  a  dry  room.  For  engraving  and  de¬ 
scription,  see  Agriculturist  for  December,  1873, 
page  459.  The  most  showy  thing  in  the  garden,  is 

A  Bed  of  Cannas,— Cannas  which  are  Cannas, 
and  it  came  about  in  this  way.  Mr.  George  Such, 
of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  asked  in  the  spring  if  I 
would  try  a  set  of  his  new  Cannas  ;  of  course  I  am 
always  ready  to  try  any  new  thing,  and  accepted 
them.  My  former  experience  with  new  Cannas  had 
not  shown  them  to  be  superior  to  the  older  sorts, 
and  I  hesitated  about  giving  these  new  comers  the 
post  of  honor  ;  however,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Such, 
the  new  comers  had  the  bed  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
old  ones  placed  in  the  back-ground.  That  bed  is 
now  just  splendid  ;  we  had  reached  quite  as  perfect 
foliage  before,  but  these,  while  they  are  equal  to 
the  older  kinds  in  the  luxuriance  and  color  of  their 
leaves,  flower  with  an  abundance  and  brilliancy  of 
which  I  did  not  suppose  the  Canna  capable. 
“  Prince  Imperial,”  “  Gloire  de  Lyons,”  and  others 
are  intense  in  their  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  there 
are  fine  orange  and  salmon  colored  ones;  “Impe- 
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Tator,”  fortunately  placed  in  the  center  of  the  bed 
is  now  some  eight  feet  high,  and  increases  daily. 
The  bed  stands  in  full  view  from  my  place  at  the 
table,  and  while  enjoying  the  good  gifts  there  set 
forth,  I  can  marvel  at  the  prophetic  vision  of 
Shakespeare,  who  propounded  the  conundrum  : 

“  Can  such  things  be, 

Anti  overcome  us  like1  a  summer’s  cloud, 

Without  our  special  wonder?” 

I  reply  decidedly  not,  for  these  “  Such  things  ”  are 
-not  “  without  our  special  wonder  ”  which  is  daily 
excited  by  their  great  beauty. 

Amaranthus  Melanceolicus  it r be k  is  a  mel- 
ancholily  long  name  for  a  bright-leaved  variety  of 
the  old  “  Love-lies-bleeding,”  (which,  though  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  agouizing.)  When  left  to  itself  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  plants,  but  it  must  not  be  cut, 
as  I  have  found  to  my  cost,  in  trying  to  make  it 
grow  low.  A  check  given  to  any  of  the  Amaranths 
by  being  too  long  in  pots,  too  dry,  or  by  cutting 
back,  throws  them  into  seed-bearing  at  once,  and 
they  soon  exhaust  themselves _ Can  we  popular¬ 

ize  good  things  that  are  not  generally  known  by 
frequent  mention  ?  Now,  there  is 

Koelreuteria  panicle,  at  a,  a  tree  which  has 
every  element  of  popularity  except  its  name.  If 
one  wishes  a  medium-sized  tree,  15  to  25  feet,  for  a 
small  place,  one  which  shall  be  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  and  unlike  the  trees  which  every¬ 
body  else  plants,  what  can  be  better  than  Koelreu¬ 
teria? — It  has  every  good  quality  of  the  Ailanthus 
without  its  faults  ;  it  is  a  shapely  tree,  eminently 
clean  and  free  from  insects  ;  it  has  very  dark  green 
shining  foliage,  cut  in  a  pleasing  manner ;  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  July  a  profusion  of  spikes  of  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers  ;  these  are  followed  by  a  copious  crop 
of  large  bladdery  pods,  which  as  autumn  ap¬ 
proaches,  becomes  handsomely  tinged  with  red, 
and  almost  as  showy  at  a  distance  as  flowers.  But 
the  name  !  1  have  not  much  sympathy  with  this 
dislike  to  botanical  names,  but  it  exists,  and  if  the 
name  is  an  obstacle  to  making  a  meritorious  tree 
better  known,  it  must  be  bettered.  Koelreuteria  is 
closely  related  to  our  own  beautiful  Bladder-Nut, 
Staphylea.  Then  let  us  call  this 
Tee  Chinese  Bladder-Nut,  and  ask  the  nurs¬ 
erymen  to  adopt  the  name  in  their  catalogues.  It 
grows  readily  from  the  seed,  which  in  most  seasons 
is  produced  abundantly,  but  my  tree  failed  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
constant  rains  which  prevailed  during  flowering 
time,  and  prevented  fertilization;  it  also  grows 

readily  from  root-cuttings _ Another  tree  or  shrub 

I  would  like  to  make  better  known  is  the 
Sorrel  Tree,  Oxydendrum  arborum. — I  had  a 
fine  one,  15  feet  high,  which  was  killed  to  the  ground 
in  the  winter  of  1872  -73 ;  it  threw  up  several  stems 
from  the  root,  and  I  like  it  better  in  this  form,  a 
dense  bush  six  feet  high  and  the  same  across,  than 
I  did  as  a  tree.  Its  long  pendulous  racemes  of  lily- 
of-the-vallev-like  flowers  make  it  a  charming  plant 
in  June  and  July,  and  its  foliage,  which  is  so  clean 
and  shining  in  summer,  turns  in  autumn  to  such  a 
fine  crimson  that  if  it  did  not  flower,  it  would  be 
worth  growing  as  a  (horrible  name!)  “foliage 
plant.”  There  are  so  many  good  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  knowm  that  the  catalogue  of  them  would  be 
quite  as  large  as  of  those  which  are  known.  But  I 
cannot  close  without  a  word  for  the 
Perennial  Phloxes. — I  know  of  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  plants  than  these,  and  though  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  them  before,  I  think  the  facts  should  be 
repeated  that  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  keep  in 
bloom  a  long  while  ;  they  flower  most  abundantly, 
and  give  a  wide  range  of  colors  from  pure  white  to 
crimson,  with  various  sorts  of  marked,  shaded,  and 
otherwise  variegated  flowers.  A  dozen  sorts  cost 
but  little,  and  make  a  grand  show  of  themselves, 
and  when  the  clumps  get  too  large,  you  can  divide 
them,  benefiting  your  own  plants,  and  blessing  your 
neighbors  with  the  surplus,  and  like  the  shepherd, 
you  may  get  rich  (in  thanks),  by  the  increase  of 
your  Phlox.  These  may  also  be  raised  from  seed. 
I  had  some  come  from  self-sown  seed  that  were, 
some  of  them,  quite  as  good  as  the  named  sorts. 
Seeds  sown  this  month  will  give  plants  large 
enough  to  bloom  next  year. 


( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages). 
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BY  FAITn  ROCHESTER. 

Farmers’  Families. 

One  would  suppose  from  much  that  is  written, 
that  farmer’s  families  were  to  be  pitied  above  all 
others.  Is  this  so  ?  Is  the  lot  of  the  farmer’s  wife 
necessarily  lonesome  and  dreary  ?  Are  farmer’s 
children  more  abused  than  other  children  ? — I  can 
not  see  that  such  is  the  case.  With  a  good  husband 
and  children,  I  would  rather  take  the  risks  of  farm 
life  in  any  comfortable  part  of  the  country,  than  to 
undertake  any  other  kind  of  life  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  try  or  observe.  No  position  is  exempt 
from  troubles  and  temptations,  but  for  a  family  of 
little  children,  a  farm  seems  to  me  the  safest  place. 
And  yet  every  thing  “  depends  upon  circumstan¬ 
ces,”  and  if  the  children  take  no  interest  in  the 
farm  or  country  objects,  and  if  parents  take  less 
interest  in  the  children’s  daily  happiness  and 
growth  than  money-making,  the  ease  is  a  hard  one 
for  all  concerned.  Since  these  papers  were  begun, 
I  have  lived  in  city,  village,  and  country,  and  noth¬ 
ing  suits  me  so  well  as  the  farm.  In  this  the  whole 
family  are  agreed.  At  present,  agricultural  papers 
and  catalogues  are  voted  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  literature,  and  there  is  a  never-failing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  growth  of  everything  upon  the  place.  I 
shall  not  tell  what  small  business  our  present 
farming  is  ;  it  is  all  that  we  can  manage  just  now, 
and  looks  likely  to  increase  with  the  passing  years. 

Farmers’  wives  are  not  necessarily  over-worked 
more  severely  than  other  house-keepers.  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  kind  of  work  done  on  the  farm, 
and  the  facilities  for  doing  it.  In  fact,  it  depends 
mainly  upon  the  husband.  By  proper  consideration, 
he  can  generally  save  his  wife  from  undue  labor — at 
least  he  can  do  so  as  well  as  other  men,  for  I  think 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  husbands  in  av¬ 
erage  circumstances,  at  the  present  stage  of  civili¬ 
zation,  to  give  the  mothers  of  their  children  as 
easy  and  pleasant  circumstances  as  all  mothers 
ought  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  the  human  race ; 
this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  public  concern  quite 
as  much  as  of  private  duty,  and  it  is  a  business  in 
which  society  and  the  individual  must  co-operate. 

If  the  farmer  has  children,  he  must  remember 
that  their  proper  care  is  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  parents,  and  it  is  a  great  folly  or  gross 
wickedness,  for  him  to  carry  on  work  which  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  them,  work  that  keeps  himself  and  his 
wife  constantly  anxious  and  hurried.  If  he  slaves 
himself  and  wife,  and  the  children  too,  as  they 
grow  old  enough  to  be  yoked  to  his  business,  for 
the  sake  of  having  plenty  of  money  for  his  children 
to  spend  in  coming  years,  he  is  a  very  foolish  man  ; 
but  if  he  is  simply  bound  to  get  rich,  and  does  not 
care  how  much  it  hurts  his  wife  and  children,  he  is 
a  very  wicked  man.  If  the  children  are  not  well 
brought  up,  they  will  only  squander  the  money  so 
hardly  earned. 

Child  life  on  the  farm  may  have  a  wider  range 
of  wholesome  experiences  than  child  life  in  almost 
any  other  situation.  Stock  kindly  cared  for  and 
petted,  trees  thoughtfully  planted  and  tended,  fruit 
well  selected  and  cultivated,  vegetables  raised  with 
a  purpose  and  with  thought  about  their  habits  and 
uses,  flowers  lovingly  sown  and  gathered — all  these 
are  wholesome  in  their  influence  upon  the  youthful 
mind,  and  furnish  a  kindergarten  of  the  best  kind. 
Farmers’  children  who  are  not  over-worked,  and 
whose  book  education  may  seem  to  be  neglected, 
often  make  excellent  scholars  when  they  go  to 
school  and  college,  and  go  with  robust  health 
gained  from  their  early  training  on  the  farm. 

If  farmers’  families  have  the  good  sense  to  dress 
with  simplicity,  and  choose  plain  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  are  not  too  good  for  daily  use  and  com¬ 
fort — if  they  know  enough  to  live  on  plain  sub¬ 
stantial  food,  with  home-raised  fruit  served  plainly 
but  plentifully,  instead  of  cake  and  pie,  if  among 
the  necessaries  of  life  they  reckon  good  books  and 
papers,  they  need  not  be  so  badly  over-worked  as 


they  often  seem,  nor  lead  such  lean  poor  lives  in¬ 
tellectually.  As  for  the  social  isolation,  this  is 
sometimes  to  be  deplored,  but  it  makes  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world  whether  it  is  a  loving,  happy, 
improving  kind  of  family  set  by  itself  upon  the 
farm,  or  a  selfish,  growling,  ignorant  set  of  people. 
The  quiet  of  the  farm  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions 
for  me.  There  are  few  farms  so  isolated  that  our 
friends  cannot  find  us  there,  and  they  who  show 
themselves  friendly  will  have  friends. 

I5al>y  Clotlies. 

A  few  years  ago  I  described  the  long  flannel 
wrapper  which  was  the  best  thing  for  babies  that  I 
knew  of  then.  But  now  I  think  I  like  better  than 
that  the  waist  and  skirt  I  used  for  my  youngest 
child.  I  had  no  patterns,  but  the  same  style  is  in 
use,  more  or  less,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  waist  is  made  plain,  or  straight,  rather  high  in 
the  neck,  and  with  long  sleeves.  My  little  one  was 
a  May-flower,  and  needed  an  outfit  for  summer.  So 
he  had  waists  of  thin  silk-warp  flannel,  though  his 
skirts  were  all  wool.  A  waist  21  or  22  inches  around 
the  bottom  when  made,  5i  inches  long  under  the 
arms,  with  sleeves  7  inches  long,  and  7  inches 
around  at  the  arm-hole — will  do  for  the  child  of 
average  growth,  until  it  is  six  or  seven  months  old, 
(or  older),  and  needs  short  clothes.  It  buttons  be¬ 
hind  with  four  flat  pearl  shirt-buttons,  and  the 
woolen  skirt  buttons  to  this  waist  by  eight  similar 
flat  buttons.  The  child  is  prettily  dressed  when  it 
has  on  this  white  flannel  suit,  and  nothing  over  this. 
On  many  a  hot  afternoon  last  summer,  my  baby 
was  allowed  to  go  so,  but  mothers  who  can  have 
every  thing  they  like  for  baby’s  comfort,  would 
doubtless  prefer  a  handsome  silk  flannel  wrapper 
on  purpose  for  hot  days.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
dare  to  take  all  flannel  off  from  tender  young  babes 
who  are  accustomed  to  its  use,  but  it  is  a  shame  to 
burden  them  with  more  clothing  than  seems  neces¬ 
sary.  The  waist  and  skirt  may  be  made  as  neatly 
as  one  likes.  The  skirt  should  be  gored,  so  as  to 
have  very  few  gathers  at  the  top,  and  those  should 
be  at  the  back.  All  seams  should  be  laid  open  flat, 
and  cross-stitched  down.  The  skirt  binding  should 
be  as  flat  as  possible — wide  “flannel  binding”  is 
best.  I  used  the  linen  binding,  an  inch  wide, 
stitching  (with  the  machine)  two  lengths  of  the 
6kirt  band  together — so  that  the  band  was  made  of 
white  linen  binding,  lined  with  the  same.  In  this 
the  button  holes  were  made,  upright,  or  running 
across  the  binding,  and  not  parallel  with  its  length. 
Experienced  mothers  will  see  the  convenience  of  hav- 
ingayoungbabe  dressed  in  skirts  which  can  be  chang¬ 
ed  without  undressing  it,  and  this  is  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  waist  over  the  flannel  under  wrapper. 

A  good  way  to  dress  winter  babies  is  with  a  suit 
like  the  one  described,  only  made  of  thicker  flannel ; 
over  this  a  flannel  Gabrielle  suit  as  long  as  the  skirt 
and  dress,  and  over  this  the  dress.  In  this  case, 
the  child  is  supposed  to  be  dressed  all  in  white,  and 
its  handsome  cambric  frocks  need  something  warm 
underneath.  But  those  of  us  who  have  several 
children,  and  a  good  deal  to  soil  the  baby’s  gar¬ 
ments,  will  very  likely  put  warm  pretty  colored 
flannel  wrappers  over  its  dresses.  In  winter  it 
should  always  wear  warm  stockings  even  under  its 
long  dresses. 

Of  course  the  baby’s  night-dresses  should  be  of 
flannel  so  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  the  change  at 
night.  Half  cotton  Shaker  flannel  is  good  for  these, 
and  is  preferred  by  some  to  all  wool  material  for 
all  of  the  baby’s  under  flannels.  It  is  very  soft, 
and  shrinks  little  if  any.  Make  the  night-gowns 
long  enough  to  wrap  up  the  little  feet.  A  Shaker- 
flannel  night-gown,  made  plain  on  the  shoulders, 
and  gored  under  the  arms,  like  the  little  day-slips 
or  frocks,  is  suitable  for  the  whole  year.  In  winter 
I  add  a  plaid  flannel  wrapper,  loose  and  long. 

A  baby  needs  a  large  supply  of  “  napkins.” 
Some  physicians  tell  us  that  they  should  never  be 
used  twice  without  washing,  but  few  of  us  can  live 
up  to  such  doctrine.  The  nearer  we  can  come  to  it 
the  better  for  the  health  of  all  concerned.  I  like 
them  made  in  squares  rather  than  in  long  towels  ; 
then  one  can  be  folded  thick  and  placed  inside  the 
other,  doubled  diagonally  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
the  most  service.  These  should  never  be  too  thick 
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and  heavy,  or  drawn  too  tight  around  the  body. 
Some  careful  mothers  use  three  nursery  pins  for 
fastening  them.  Very  6mall  nursery  (or  “  safety”) 
pins  can  be  obtained  it  boxes,  and  these  only  are 
safe  for  use  in  a  baby’s  clothing. 

Dainty  white  lined  bibs  to  button  around  the 
neck,  are  needed  if  baby  vomits  or  drools,  and  are 
neat  and  useful  in  any  case. 

Washing  Dishes. 

Some  one  inquires  about  a  rack  for  drying  the 
dishes.  I  have  never  seen  a  better  arrangement 
than  one  of  my  friends  used  to  have  in  her  sink. 


Fig.  1.— GROUND  PLAN  OF  OVEN. 


The  sink  extended  across  one  end  of  a  narrow 
“  cook  room,”  my  friend  preferring,  like  some 
others,  a  room  for  her  cook-stove  too  small  to  serve 
also  as  a  dining-room,  So  that  she  could  find  room 
in  her  house  for  a  separate  and  distinct  dining-room. 
The  sink  was  in  the  end  of  the  cook-room  next  to 
the  pantry,  which  opened  from  the  dining-room  by 
a  door  close  by  the  entrance  to  the  dining-room 
from  the  cook-room.  In  the  partition  between  the 
pantry  and  cook-room,  over  the  back  of  the  sink, 
was  a  sliding  door  or  window,  through  which  the 
dishes  were  passed  to  a  shelf  in  the  pantry  as  fast 
as  they  were  dried.  At  one  end  of  the  sink  was  the 
cistern  pump,  upon  a  shelf  level  with  the  top  edge 
of  the  sink.  Across  the  other  end  of  the  long  sink 
was  the  dish  rack,  which  was  made  to  turn  up 
against  the  wall  by  hinges,  when  not  in  use.  It 
was  simply  a  wooden  rack  made  of  narrow  slats 
nailed  to  cleats,  having  spaces  between  about  an 
inch  wide,  so  that  plates  and  saucers  could  be  stuck 
in  by  their  edges,  while  cups  and  bowls  and  other 
deep  dishes  could  be  turned  down  upon  the  rack. 
Such  a  rack  would  hardlv  obviate  the  necessity  for 


Fig.  ». — SECTION  THROUGH  A,  B,  FIG.  1. 


wiping  dishes  at  all,  but  it  would  make  that  task 
lighter  and  less  disagreeable.  Of  course  the  dishes 
should  first  be  rinsed  in  clean  hot  water.  Nothing 
but  perfectly  clean  water  will  dry  upon  the  dishes 
without  leaving  spots  and  streaks. 

I  have  never  had  such  a  rack  or  such  a  sink,  but 
I  dislike  greatly  to  wipe  dishes  that  have  not  been 
drained  from  clear  hot  water.  Yet  I  seldom  see 
any  one  wash  and  wipe  dishes  in  my  way.  Usually 
the  dishes  are  washed  in  suds,  and  then  are  either 
passed  immediately  through  hot  water  and  wiped 
by  an  assistant,  or  they  are  piled  up  and  afterwards 
are  turned  down  in  a  dish-pan  as  though  to  drain 
them,  and  hot  water  is  poured  over  them,  (over 
their  backs),  after  which  each  is  taken  from  the 
rinsing  water  and  immediately  wiped  without  pre¬ 
vious  draining.  In  either  case  the  wiping  cloth  is 
made  quite  wet,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  are 
needed  for  the  operation.  I  think  it  is  a  saving  of 
labor,  on  the  whole,  to  drain  the  dishes,  though 
one  has  to  use  a  common  dish-pan  for  it,  as  I  do. 
There  is  no  other  comfortable  process  if  children 
do  the  work.  A  little  girl,  six  years  old,  washes 
and  wipes  all  of  my  breakfast  dishes  this  summer, 
and  usually  wipes  the  dinner  dishes  for  me.  She 
kneels  in  a  chair  at  the  dish-table,  and  does  her 
work  very  satisfactorily.  I  first  wash  the  pans  and 
stone  or  iron  dishes,  all  of  the  big,  awkward,  or 


very  sticky  utensils,  and  my  rinsing  water  serves  as 
her  dish  water.  I  get  the  work  all  ready  for  her, 
placing  the  plates  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish-pan, 
with  saucers,  cups,  etc.,  at  the  top,  and  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  stuck  in  around  the  sides.  When 
I  call  her  to  the  work,  she  finds  these  dishes  soak¬ 
ing  in  warm  water,  with  a  clean  orderly  table  to 
pile  them  upon  as  she  washes  them.  Sometimes  I 
get  the  rinsing  water  for  her  from  the  stove  reser¬ 
voir,  but  if  I  am  busy  she  gets  it  herself  if  able  to 
empty  the  big  dish-pan  of  the  dish  water.  This 
big  pan  is  used  for  draining  the  dishes,  after  being 
wiped  out  clean  with  the  dish-cloth.  The  rinsing 
water  is  in  another  pan,  and  the  washed  dishes  are 
run  through  it,  cups  first,  then  bowls,  saucers, 
plates,  etc.,  and  all  are  turned  down  to  drain  in  the 
dish-pan.  They  dry  very  fast,  and  the  wiping  cloth 
is  scarcely  damp  when  the  work  is  done.  Some 
good  house-keepers  wipe  the  dishes  directly  from 
the  first  suds,  but  that  never  seems  to  me  a  clean 
way  of  doing. 

“I  always  scald  my  dishes,”  boasts  one,  but  I 
happen  to  know  that  her  dishes  are  usually  streaked 
or  sticky  when  put  upon  the  shelves,  because  she 
“  scalds”  them  in  such  an  absurd  manner,  turning 
them  all  down  in  her  pan,  and  pouring  hot  water 
over  the  backs  of  the  dishes,  leaving  the  faces  of 
the  plates  and  other  dishes  unrinsed,  while  the 
heating  they  get  from  the  hot  water  on  their  backs 
dries  the  suds  or  greasy  dish  water  in  streaks,  which 
do  not  all  wipe  off — and  so  the  wiping  towels  get 
quickly  soiled. 

Material  for  Pics. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  many  things,  and  what 
odd  things,  are  made  into  pies,  by  people  who  have 


been  brought  up  in  parts  of  the  country  where  pie 
is  king  of  cookery.  The  strangest  material  I  can 
think  of  at  the  moment  is — Night-shade  berries  ! 
These  have  actually  been  used  by  our  neighbors, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  fatal  result.  It  was 
not  the  “Deadly  Niglit-shade,”  ( Atropa ),  but  the 
“  Black,”  ( Solanum  nigrum),  a  near  relative  of  the 
common  potato.  I  suppose  its  dark  berries  look 
pie-suggestive,  but  there  cannot  be  any  other  vir¬ 
tue  in  them.  It  seems 
about  as  absurd  to  use 
elder  berries,  which 
have  to  be  “  doctored” 
a  considerable  to  make 
them  delude  people  into 
the  belief  that  they  are 
good.  Then  we  have 
mock-mince  pies,  made 
somehow  of  green  to¬ 
matoes.  I  wouldn’t 
give  the  recipes  for 
these  things  if  I  could. 

The  ripe  tomato  -  pie, 
however,  is  quite  palat¬ 
able  —  made  by  using 
the  tomato  like  other 
fruit,  slicing  it,  ripe  and 
raw,  into  the  pie,  and 
seasoning  it  “to  taste.” 

I  have  never  made  one, 
but  I  have  cheerfully 
assisted  at  the  eating 
of  more  than  one. 

But  what  is  the  use 
of  making  pies  of  things 
that  are  good  enough 
without  any  such  prepa¬ 
ration  ?  It  is  spending  our  strength  for  nought.  I 
only  pity  my  neighbor  who  values  strawberries 
chiefly  as  pie  material,  and  I  would  rather  have  a 
good  peach  in  my  hand  than  baked  betw’een  pie 
crusts,  and  I  can’t  imagine  a  musk  melon  im¬ 
proved  (as  some  think)  by  serving  it  up  in  a  pie. 


They  tell  of  bean  pies,  too— pies  made  of  beans 
cooked  very  soft  and  sifted  and  seasoned  and  baked 
like  pumpkin  pies.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  they  are 
good,  as  certainly  the  pumpkin  pie,  well  made,  is 
almost  universally  liked.  Pumpkins  and  beans 
have  to  be  cooked  somehow  before  they  can  serve 
us  as  food — not  so  our  apples,  peaches,  melons  and 
berries.  Good  fruit  may  make  good  pies,  however; 
but  if  we  are  to  win  our  way  back  to  Paradise 
through  simplified  living,  we  must  learn  to  eat 
our  fruit  with  simple  bread  and  butter,  adding, 
perhaps,  a  little  sugar  or  cream.  To  make  pies 
of  material  which  is  not  at  all  nutritious,  and  which 
is  even  injurious,  is,  to  my  notion,  a  very  needless 
performance. — [We  hope  no  one  will  be  induced  to 
try  Nightshade  berries  as  food  in  any  form.  There 
are  cases  recorded  in  which  children  have  been 
poisoned  by  eating  them,  and  though  the  heat  of 
cooking  may  destroy  the  poisonous  principle,  it  is 
better  not  to  run  any  risks.  Such  different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  plant,  that  it  is  probably  very  vari¬ 
able,  and  consequently  treacherous,  and  to  be  let 
alone. — Ed.] 


How  to  Build  an  Oven  and  Smoke-house. 


The  old-fashioned  brick  oven  is  still  a  favorite 
with  many  housekeepers,  who  enjoy  the  peculiarly 
sweet,  agreeable  flavor  of  the  bread  which  is  baked 
upon  the  brick  hearth.  The  cast-iron  stove  which 
is  an  excellent  substitute  when  the  old-fashioned 
oven  is  not  to  be  had,  permits  some  of  the  gases 
produced  in  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  to  escape 
into  the  oven,  and  they  to  some  extent  flavor  the 
bread  or  pastry.  The  ease  with  which  exactly  the 
proper  temperature  can  be  maintained  in  a  brick 
oven,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  all  danger  of 
burning  the  contents  is  another  of  its  advantages. 
We  suppose  it  is  on  these  accounts  that  of  late  so 
many  inquiries  have  come  to  us  for  a  plan  of  build¬ 
ing  a  brick  oven,  simple  enough  to  enable  any  or¬ 
dinary  brick-layer  to  construct  one. 

The  bricks  chosen  for  an  oven  should  be  hard, 
well  burned,  well  molded,  and  with  straight  edges. 
This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  hearth.  The 
oven  should  be  located  as  near  the  kitchen  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  it  can  be  built  in  the  kitchen-wall  so  that 
the  body  of  the  oven  forms  an  addition  at  the  rear 
of  the  kitchen,  or  in  a  separate  part  which  could  be 
used  as  a  baking  or  washing  room,  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  winter  use.  But  an  oven  and 
smoke-house  can  be  built  together  very  conve¬ 
niently  and  economically,  and  in  this  case  it  is  best 


to  have  it  detached  from  the  house  and  yet  so  near 
to  the  kitchen  door  that  it  may  be  easily  reached. 
The  foundation  of  the  oven  is  made  by  building 
two  nine-inch  walls  of  the  proper  length  or  about 
six  feet,  and  six  feet  apart  to  a  hight  of  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  Upon  these  walls  are  laid  cross- 


Fig.  4. — THE  OVEN  COMPLETED. 
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pieces  of  four-inch  oak  plank  or  flatted  timber 
made  somewhat  like  railroad  ties.  These  lie  on  the 
wall  for  the  length  of  half  a  brick,  so  that  a  course 
of  half  bricks  or  whole  bricks  laid  lengthwise  may 
be  built  to  enclose  them.  At  the  front  an  iron  bar 
may  be  built  into  the  wall  and  the  front  course  of 
bricks  laid  upon  it.  The  spaces  between  the  tim¬ 
bers  are  filled  with  mortar  and  a  layer  of  mortar  at 


Fig.  5.— RAKE  FOR  CLEANING  OVEN. 

least  an  inch  thick  is  laid  upon  them.  Dry  sand  is 
thrown  upon  the  mortar,  and  the  whole  bed  is 
beaten  with  a  mallet  until  it  is  made  hard  and  com¬ 
pact.  Dry  sifted  coal  or  wood  ashes  or  sand  is  then 
laid  upon  this  bed  to  a  depth  of  6ix  inches  and 
smoothed  down.  Upon  this  non-conducting  floor 
the  oven  hearth  is  laid  down.  The  best,  smoothest, 
-and  hardest  bricks  are  chosen  for  this.  The  bricks 
are  laid  very  evenly  and  closely  together,  with  mor¬ 
tar,  in  which  a  good  proportion  of  wood  ashes  is 
mingled.  When  the  floor  is  laid,  the  walls  are 
built  in  the  same  manner  with  bricks  placed  end¬ 
wise  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  and  the  oven 
is  shaped  as  in  fig.  1.  When  the  walls  are  about  a 
foot  high,  the  frames  for  the  center  are  laid  in 
their  proper  places.  These  are  cut  out  of  common 
inch  boards  of  the  shape  to  fit  the  arched  roof. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  usual  form  of  the  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  oven  in  the  center,  or  from  a  to  b  in  fig. 
1,  and  these  center  boards  should  be  of  the  same 
shape.  The  rise  of  the  arch  is  about  8  inches,  giv¬ 
ing  a  total  hight  in  the  middle  of  the  oven  of  20 
inches,  and  12  inches  at  the  sides.  The  boards 
should  be  cut  in  two  through  the  middle,  and 
lightly  tacked  together,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 


Fig.  7.  hook. 


The  rake  by  which  the  oven  is  cleared  of  embers 
and  ashes,  is  shown  at  fig.  5.  The  head  of  this  rake 
is  made  of  strong  iron  as  it  needs  to  be  used  some¬ 
times  to  stir  up  the  fire.  The  shovel  by  which  the 
bread  is  put  into  the  oven  and  withdrawn  when 
done,  is  shown  at  fig.  6.  It  is  made  of  light  wood 
as  it  is  not  exposed  to  any  destructive  heat.  For 
those  who  do  not  know  the  manner 
of  using  these  ovens,  we  would 
explain  that  they  are  heated  by 
means  of  finely  split  dry  wood, 
which  makes  little  smoke  in  burn¬ 
ing  and 'no  soot,  but  much  heat. 

White  birch,  soft  maple,  hard 
maple,  hickory,  and  willow  are  the 
woods  preferred.  The  fuel  is  kin¬ 
dled  on  the  hearth  and  allowed  to  burn  down  to  clear 
coals.  When  the  oven  is  hot  enough,  which  may 
be  in  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the  floor  is  cleared 
out  to  receive  the  bread.  After  the  bread  is  baked, 
the  oven  is  just  right  for  pies,  and  after  them  for 
drying  fruit.  If  a  smoke-house  is  wanted,  this  may 
be  built  as  shown  in  fig.  8.  It  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  the  oven  to  give  room  for  the  steps  to 
reach  the  upper  floor.  The  floor  is  of  earth,  and 
the  fire  may  be  made  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
steps.  The  bars  upon  which  the  hams  and  other 
meats  are  hung,  lie  upon  the  plates  which  support 
the  roof.  They  may  be  round  or  square,  and  it 
will  be  found  very  convenient  if  the  hooks  are 
made  so  as  to  slide  upon  these  bars.  The  hooks 
may  be  made  of  common  nail-rod,  which  is  easily 
bent  in  the  shape  seen  in  fig.  7.  The  hams  are 
readily  hung  upon  these  or  hooks,  or  taken  down 
by  having  a  looped  string  tied  around  the  hook. 


Fig.6.— PEEL,  OR  SHOVEL  FOR  OVEN. 

knocked  apart  when  the  arch  is  dry,  and  removed 
from  the  door.  There  will  be  four  of  these  boards 
needed,  two  for  the  middle  and  one  for  each  end. 
The  end  ones  should  be  a  little  narrower  than  the 
others,  so  as  to  form  the  arch  lengthwise,  as  seen 
in  fig.  3,  which  is  the  section  through  the  oven 
from  end  to  end,  as  from  c  to  d  in  fig.  1.  Lath  are. 
tacked  lightly  on  to  the  upper  edges  of  these  boards 
to  sustain  the  roof  of  the  oven,  and  this  is  laid  as 
carefully  as  possible,  taking  pains  to  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  bricks  caused  by  the  curving  of  the 
arch,  with  solid  material,  as  slivers  of  brick  clipped 
off  for  the  purpose.  The  wall  around  the  oven  and 
the  arched  roof  should  be  well  bonded  together, 
and  brick-work  should  be  laid  around  the  outside 
of  the  top  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  make  the  connection 
between  the  walls  and  arch  firm  and  solid.  The 
inside  of  the  oven  will  then  consist  of  a  solid  nine- 
inch  wall  of  brick  laid  with  the  ends  toward  the 
middle  of  the  oven,  or  nearly  so.  This  will  serve 
to  retain  the  heat  a  long  time,  and  will  make  a  very 
serviceable  oven.  The  outside  wall  should  be  car¬ 
ried  a  few  inches  above  the  line  of  the  top  of  the 
oven,  and  dry  sand  should  be  thrown  in  the  space 
to  level  it  off.  A  plank  floor  may  then  be  laid 
across  the  top,  which  may  serve  for  the  floor  of 
part  of  the  smoke-house  above.  If  no  smoke-house 
is  desired  an  open  roof  may  be  placed  over  the  oven 
which  should  project  a  few  feet  in  front  so  as  to 
give  ample  protection.  Fig.  4  shows  the  oven 
■when  complete.  The  rear  of  the  open  space  below 
should  be  built  up  with  brick  or  closed  with  boards. 
The  form  of  the  door  of  the  oven  is  seen  in  this 
illustration,  and  a  square  opening  above  (shown  at 
a  in  fig.  3)  is  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  This  may 
be  made  to  communicate  with  a  piece  of  stove-pipe 
to  carry  the.  smoke  off  above  the  roof,  or  a  chimney 
may  be  built  for  this  purpose.  The  doors  to  these 
openings  may  be  of  wood  lined  with  sheet-iron  or  tin. 


Cooking  Some  Things  we  Like. 

During  these  many  years  past  we  have  published 
several  thousand  suggestions,  recipes,  etc.,  about 
preparing  food.  A  large  number  of 
these  have  been  tried  at  home,  with  the 
object  of  testing  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  great  American  Agriculturist  Family , 
and  in  this  respect  the  home  kitchen  has 
often  been  a  sort  of  culinary  “  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.”  From  this  mass  of  ex¬ 
periments,  we  have  some  articles  of 
food  and  modes  of  cooking  that  have  become 
standard,  because  they  are  generally  liked,  and 
frequently  prepared,  as  for  example  : 

SBressc«l  !8eef  Bmj»  roved.—1 This  may 
be  made  of  fresh  beef,  or  corned  beef  well  soaked 
to  free  it  of  all  excess  of  salt  not  needed  for  season¬ 
ing.  The  coarser,  cheap¬ 
er  portions  of  fresh 
beef  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Put  the  meat 
in  the  pot  or  kettle  with 
water  enough  to  cover 
it.  Set  over  the  kettle 
a  milk-pan,  or  other 
close  fitting  tin  dish, 
containing  water.  The 
steam  will  condense  on 
the  underside  of  the 
pan,  and  drip  back  into 
the  kettle,  carrying  with 
it  the  aroma  and  flavor 
of  the  meat,  which 
would  otherwise  escape 
in  the  steam.  The 
water  will  not  boil  aw^ay 
if  the  heat  be  only  suf¬ 
ficient  (212°),  to  simply 
boil  the  water  gently. 
pS°Keep  the  meat  cook¬ 
ing  until  it  is  so  tender 
that  it  will  fall  to  pieces, 
and  the  bones  drop  out. 

Some  tough  pieces  may 
require  many  hours, 
but  cook  it  tender. — Then 

take  out  the  meat,  remove  the  bones,  and  mix  it, 
fat  and  lean,  in  a  deep  basin,  pan,  or  other  dish. 
Skim  the  remaining  liquor  of  any  floating  fat,  and 
simmer  it  down  to  a  gravy  consistency,  not  very 


thick,  being  careful  not  to  scorch  it.  Pour  this 
among  the  meat,  put  over  it  a  plate  or  round  pie 
tin  that  will  fit  the  dish,  and  put  on  15  or  20  lbs. 
weight  of  stones,  flat-irons,  or  other  articles,  and 
set  aside  to  cool.  The  gelatine  in  the  gravy  will 
harden,  and  you  will  have  a  solid  mass,  marbled  in 
appearance  if  there  is  a  mixture  of  meat,  fat  and 
lean,  or  of  different  colors.  This  can  then  be  cut 
in  thin  slices,  is  delicious  to  eat,  and  easy  to  digest 
if  there  be  not  too  much  fat  meat.  In  cool  weather, 
or  in  a  cool  place,  it  will  keep  several  days,  and  is 
a  very  handy  resort.  Now  for  the  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT.  For  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  meat,  take  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  “  Cooper’s  Gelatine,”  (or  other  good 
prepared  gelatine),  dissolve  it  in  a  little  hot  wrater, 
and  stir  it  into  the  liquid  just  before  pouring  it 
over  the  boiled  meat.  This  will  give  increased 
firmness  to  the  cold  mass,  and  make  up  for  defec¬ 
tive  boiling  down  of  the  liquid.  The  meat  when 
inverted  upon  the  serving  platter  for  the  table,  has 
a  smooth  exterior  of  the  exact  form  of  the  press¬ 
ing  dish.  It  may  be  garnished  by  placing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  before  putting  in  the  meat, 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  halves  and  set  yolk  up. 

Chicken,  Turkey,  and  other  meats,  to  be 
cooked  and  pressed  similarly  to  the  above,  will  be 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  gelatine. 

Corn-Starch  Cake. — This  is  a  simple  and 
digestible  cake,  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  gen¬ 
erally  liked.  Rub  well  together  1  cup  of  butter 
and  2  cups  of  sugar.  Add  the  white  of  six  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth.  Stir  in  1  cup  of  sweet  milk,  2 
cups  of  flour,  in  which  have  been  thoroughly 
mixed  2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  or  2  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  1  of  soda,  and  flavor  with  1 
teaspoonful  of  extract  of  bitter  almonds  (or  other 
flavor  desired).  Lastly,  stir  in  1  cup  of  corn-starch, 
which  acts  both  as  food  and  shortening.  Immedi¬ 
ately  bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 

t^ueem  of  I*iiddiiij™-s. — A  simple,  easily 
digestible,  and  (to  our  taste)  a  very  palatable  des¬ 
sert.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  to  five  eggs,  and  mix 
in  a  quart  of  milk  with  sugar  to  the  taste  (about 
a  teacupful).  Flavor  with  vanilla  or  otherwise, 
and  pour  this  over  a  pint  of  fine  bread-crumbs  in 
the  pudding-dish.  Bake  to  a  light  brown  ;  remove 
from  the  oven,  and  while  hot  pour  over  it  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth,  with  i  to  1 
cup  of  sugar.  Replace  in  the  oven  leaving  the 
door  open,  and  bake  to  a  delicate  brown.  Some 
like  jelly  spread  over  the  pudding  before  adding 
the  frosting. 

Corn  Fritters.— Grate  a  dozen  ears  of 


Fig.  8. — REAR  VIEW  OF  COMBINED  OVEN  AND  SMOKE-HOUSE. 


sweet  green  corn,  (uncooked),  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  I  teaspoonful  of  fine  ground  black  pepper, 
1  egg  beaten  with  2  tablespoonfuls~of  flour.  Make 
into  small  cakes  and  fry  in  hot  butter  or  lard. 
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October. 


Last  month  we  told  you  that  we  had  come  to  the 
months  with  names  from  their  numbers;  as  that  was 
the  seventh  month,  so  this  was  the  eighth  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year,  which  we  told  you  began  with  March. 
Octo  is  the  Latin  for  eight.  There  is  nothing  of  special 
historical  interest  connected  with  the  month,  but  it  is 
one  in  which  boys  and  girls  make  history  very  fast. 
We  said  last  summer  that  June  was  the  young¬ 
ster's  month;  -we  were  a  little  hasty  in  saying  this. 
It  should  by  all  means  have  been  October.  Now 
come  the  perfect  days,  now  the  gorgeous  colors,  now 
that  wonderful  stillness  in  the  woods,  when  you  can 
hear  a  nut  drop.  Nuts  and  nutting !  We  said  that  you 
youngsters  made  history  this  month,  and  when  you 
boys  and  girls  get  older,  you  will  look  back  on  some 
Saturday  this  October,  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  your  lives.  It  is  not  a  history  that  will  be  down 
in  books,  and  no  one  else  will  read  what  is  written  in 
your  memory.  But  these  October  days,  their  sights, 
sounds,  and  even  odors,  the  words,  smiles,  and  little 
kindnesses,  these  when  you  are  older  will,  when  you 
least  expect  them,  all  come  back  with  a  strange  freshness. 


No.  446.  Puzzle  Picture.— -You  see  the  sea 

—you  can’t  miss  that ;  but  you  are  to  see  a  Miss.  She 


may  be  going  to  sea ;  she  may  be  waiting  along  the 
shore.  She’s  quite  young,  but  of  a  most  uncertain  age, 
as  you  will  find  her  over  nine  and  under  eleven. 


-  m  l  ■  - 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

BY  TUB  DOCTOR. 

A  Little  Lame  Girl. — Her  name  is  Bell,  and  she 
lives  in  a  log  house  near  Lake  Memphramagog.  Do  you 
know  where  that  is  ?  some  perhaps  will  say  it  is  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  others  that  it  is  in  Vermont,  and  both  will  be  in 
part  right,  for  the  lake  is  about  half  in  each.  Little  Bell 
is  only  10  years  old,  and  she  writes  a  very  pleasant  letter 
to  The  Doctor.  The  dear  little  child  says  she  has  always 
been  lame,  but  she  does  not  let  that  prevent  her  from 
using  her  eyes,  and  she  says  “  I  look  around  and  see  all  I 
can.”— She  sent  me  an  insect  she  found  on  the  door-step, 
but  it  was  so  broken  in  pieces  by  the  mail,  that  I  can  not 
make  out  what  it  is.  She  writes :  “  I  have  a  splendid 
dog,  and  his  name  is  Rover.  I  have  three  cats,  and  the 
prettiest  one  has  two  kittens ;  the  old  cat  is  black  and 
white,  and  so  are  the  kittens.” — Enjoy  your  pets  my  little 
one,  and  every  one  in  our  great  family  of  boys  and  girls 
will  join  with  me  in  wishing  you  much  happiness. 

A  Kentucky  Boy  Uses  IIis  Eyes.— Here  is  a  very 
clever  letter  from  Charles  Martin,  who  lives  in  Kentucky. 
Charlie  is  only  11  years  old,  and  I  let  him  tell  his  story 
in  his  own  words.  He  says :  “  I  have  concluded  to  write 
and  tell  you  what  I  have  seen.  I  have  a  very  kind  Pa, 
who  built  an  aquarium  for  the  pleasure  of  us  children, 
and  while  my  little  brother  and  myself  were  playing 
around  it  the  other  day,  we  found  a  cricket  which  we 
threw  into  the  water.  We  soon  saw  two  horse-hair 
worms,  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  cricket,  and 
when  we  had  told  our  Pa  of  them  he  told  us  where  to 
look  in  the  Agriculturist  for  your  letter  on  the  subject. 
We  had  often  heard  of  horse-hair  snakes,  and  that 
horse-hairs  turned  to  snakes,  and  had  seen  the  worms, 
but  we  never  knew  how  they  came  until  we  saw 
those,  and  read  your  letter.  They  were  quite  a  curi¬ 
osity  for  brother  and  me  ;  we  saw  the  worms  laying  the 
eggs  of  which  you  speak ;  they  came  out  of  the  worm 
looking  like  a  white  thread  several  inches  long,  we  put 
this  thread-looking  thing  under  the  microscope,  and 
could  not  sec  anything  in  it  that  looked  like  eggs,  until 
we  burst  open  the  shell  or  skin,  by  squeezing  it  between 


two  glasses,  then  we  saw  hundreds  of  roundish  looking 
things,  that  we  supposed  were  the  eggs,  and  this  thready 
looking  thing  appeared  to  have  been  stuffed  with  the 
eggs  like  a  sausage  skin. 

Birds  as  Pets. —Charlie  S.,  in  Venango  County,  Pa., 
wishes  me  to  tell  him  how  to  catch  humming  birds  and 
crows  to  tame  as  pets.  There  are  some  birds  which 
seem  to  enjoy  life  in  confinement,  and  not  only  become 
tame,  but  so  attached  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
that  they  will  not  go  away  when  allowed  their  liberty. 
Then  there  are  other  birds  which  will  not  live  in  a 
cage,  but  mope  and  pine  away  when  deprived  of  liberty, 
and  others  which,  while  they  will  live,  never  become 
contented,  but  always  appear  like  prisoners  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  chance  to  escape.  However  it  may  be  with 
other  birds,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  shut  up  those  of 
either  of  these  two  kinds.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  best  to  shut  up  any  of  our  native  birds  at  all.  Those 
who  keep  cage  birds  say  that  they  are  much  better  off, 
as  they  are  not  shot  at  by  overgrown  boys  or  hunted  by 
hawks,  owls,  and  other  enemies.  I  will  not  talk  about 
the  right  and  wTrong  of  the  matter  now,  hut  only  say  that 
from  a  selfish  view  of  the  matter  the  birds  should  be  free, 
as  they  can  then  serve  us  much  better  than  when  caged. 
There  are  but  few  birds  which  do  not  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  feed  upon  insects,  and  every  farm  in  the 
country  needs  many  times  more  birds  than  it  now  has, 
to  kill  the  injurious  insects— so  for  our  own  good  we 
should  neither  kill  nor  shut  up  the  birds.  But  to  answer 
Charlie’s  question  we  must  say  something  about  the 
habits  of 

Humming-Birds.— Though  so  beautiful  and  so  small, 
the  humming-bird,  (for  but  one  is  common  in  the  north¬ 
ern  states),  is  one  of  the  most  quarrelsome  of  all  birds, 
and  as  full  of  fight  as  a  game  fowl.  As  with  passionate 
boys,  the  humming-bird's  disposition  often  gets  it  into 
trouble.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  its  nests  ?  It  is  a  cun¬ 
ning  affair,  usually  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limb  of  an 
apple  tree  ;  it  is  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across, 
lined  with  soft  down,  and  so  covered  on  the  outside  with 
lichens,  (some  call  them  mosses),  that  you  might  hunt 
for  a  long  time  without  finding  it,  as  it  appears  much 
like  an  old  knot  upon  the  tree.  Whenever  a  person 
comes  near  the  nest,  the  birds  immediately  show  fight 
and  attack  him.  It  seems  rather  foolish  of  the  little 
things,  after  taking  so  much  pains  to  hide  the  nest,  to 
get  into  a  passion  and  let  the  secret  out.  The  nests  are 
rarely  found  in  any  other  way,  and  when  thus  discovered 
the  young  birds  when  about  ready  to  fly  have  been  taken. 

I  never  knew  the  old  birds  to  be  taken  in  but  one  way  ; 

I  have  known  several  of  them  to  be  caught  which  had 
flown  into  a  room  or  greenhouse  where  there  were 
flowers  in  bloom,  and  by  quickly  shutting  the  windows 
the  little  birds  were  captured.  I  never  knew  one  to  live 
long  after  being  taken,  but  have  read  accounts  of  those 
which  have  been  kept  several  months,  but  they  are 
warm  weather  birds,  and  die  on  the  approach  of  winter 
in  spite  of  all  care.  As  so  many  have  failed  in  trying  to 
keep  them,  I  do  not  think  my  young  friend  need  feel 
very  sorry  that  they  are  so  difficult  to  catch.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  see  them  about  the  flowers,  with  their 
beautiful  plumage  glittering  in  the  sun,  than  to  shut  up 
the  impatient  little  things.  Most  persons  think  that 
they  visit  the  flowers  for  the  honey,  and  they  probably 
do  eat  some  of  it,  but  their  chief  food  is  insects,  which 
are  attracted  to  the  flowers  by  the  sweet  liquid  many  of 
them  contain.  As  these  birds  fear  cold  weather,  you 
will  probably  wonder  how  they  pass  the  winter.  They 
go  south.  In*September,  when  the  young  birds  get 
strong,  they  all,  parents  and  young,  start  on  their  long 
journey  towards  a  warmer  part  of  the  country.  Isn’t  it 
wonderful  that  these  tiny  things  will  go  on  and  on  for 
hundreds  of  miles !  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  either  the  old  or  the  young  ones  come  back  to  the 
same  place  the  next  season,  as  a  nest  has  been  known  to 
be  occupied  three  seasons,  one  after  another.  But  I 
have  given  so  much  space  to  humming-birds  I  have  little 
room  left  for 

The  Crow,  which  can  only  be  tamed  by  being  taken 
from  the  nest  before  it  can  fly  ;  then  it  must  be  brought 
up  by  hand  until  quite  able  to  feed  itself,  and  this  is 
more  of  a  job  than  most  people  care  for.  Young  Jim 
Crow  is  a  great  eater,  and  wants  his  food  very  often,  at 
least  every  hour  or  two,  or  he  will  begin  to  cry  for  it. 
Something  is  said  on  another  page  about  the  taming  of 
crows  by  young  Indians :  they  will  do  well  enough  as 
pets  for  them,  but  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  your  family  or  that  of  your  neighbors,  you  had 
better  pet  something  else.  I  had  one  once,  and  did  not 
know  before  how  much  trouble  such  a  solemn-looking 
individual  could  make. 

“Penny”  and  Nails.— “  n.  S.  M.,”  wonders  why 
nails  are  called  four-penny,  six-penny,  etc.,  to  describe 
their  sizes.  It  is  said  to  be  from  the  old  English  way  of 
reckoning  the  sizes,  the  “  penny”  being  used  instead  of 
pound.  Four-penny  nails  were  such  as  weighed  4  lbs.  to 
the  1,000;  ten-penny  were  10  lbs.  to  the  1,000,  and  so  on. 


What  do  You  Call  Your  Father? 

“The  old  man  won’t  let  me  go.”— “  Pshaw-!  my 
gov’ner  'll  let  me  go.” — “  Well,  I  havent  said  anything 
to  my  pop  about  it.  ”— Such  talk  among  boys  is  very 
common.  When  boys  get  to  be  of  a  certain  age— from 
12  to  1G— they  seem  to  think  it  manly,  in  speaking  of 
their  fathers  to  other  boys,  to  use  some  slang  word. 
We  hear  “Old  Man,”  “Dad,”  “Old  Squaretoes,” 
“  Pop,”  “  Governor,”  or  “  Gov.,”  instead  of  father,  one 
of  the  best,  and  which  should  be — next  to  mother — the 
dearest  of  names.  This  nicknaming  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  rude  and  rough  boys,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  prevails  among  those  who  have  been  well  brought 
up,  properly  educated,  and  have  pleasant  homes.  =  It 
would  be  sad  indeed,  if  these  names  were  used  to 
express  disrespect,  or  contempt,  but  they  are  heard,  and 
more’s  the  pity,  from  the  lips  of  those  boys  who  really 
love  their  fathers,  and  would  at  once  resent  it  if  any¬ 
thing  disrespectful  were  said  of  them.  Not  one  of  the 
boys  who  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  his  father  by  a 
slang  name,  would  go  to  him  and  say  “  Old  man,  won’t 
you  please  ”  do  this  or  that,  or  say  “  Good-night,  pop.” 
It  is  a  very  safe  rule  never  to  speak  of  your  father— or  in 
fact  any  one  else— by  any  name  you  would  not  use  in 
speaking  to  him.  The  good  old  Saxon  name,  father,  is 
not  only  a  pleasing  word,  but  it  is  appropriate  at  all 
ages,  whether  from  the  tiny  child  or  the  full  grown  man. 
Boys,  don't  use  slang  at  all,  but  especially  not  when  you 
mean  Father. 


Tlie  IIy«lra,  ami  How  it  Lives. 

BY  MRS.  MARY  TREAT. 

The  Hydra  is  an  animal  low  in  the  scale  of  being,  as 
compared  with  some  of  the  other  minute  animals.  By 
this  is  meant,  that  it  has  but  very  few  parts,  and  these 
are  very  simple.  We  may  say  that  the  Hydra  is  all 
stomach  and  arms,  for  though  we  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
body,  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  bag  or  sac,  which  is 
both  stomach  and  body  ;  this  is  usually  fastened  by  one 
end  to  some  object,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  hole  which 
is  the  mouth ;  around  this  are  several  arms,  or  tentacles, 
of  the  same  material  as  the  body,  with  little  wart-like 
projections  scattered  along  their  whole  length.  We  will 
see  the  use  of  these  little  wart-like  bodies  further  along. 
The  animal  can  withdraw  or  extend  these  arms  at 
pleasure,  and  the  creature  has  the  power  of  distending 
its  stomach  to  an  astonishing  size,  for  so  small  an  animal. 

The  kind  of  Hydra  here  figured  is  common  in  fresh 
water  ponds,  among  growing  plants,  and  even  in  ditches 
by  the  roadsides,  but  it  is  so  small  that  we  cannot  easily 
see  it  with  the  naked  eye  ;  so  the  best  way  to  capture  it, 
is  to  take  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  fill  it  with  water 
and  some  of  the  plants  from  the  pond  or  ditch.  We  now 
take  the  vial  home,  and  set  it  aside  where  it  will  not  be 


HYDRA  —MAGNIFIED. 
a,  a,  arms  or  tentacles  ;  b,  b,  buds ;  c,  mouth. 

disturbed  for  a  few  hours.  After  giving  time  for  the 
strange  animals  to  make  themselves  at  home,  we  take 
the  vial  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  and  if  we  have  caught 
any  Hydras,  by  looking  carefully,  we  may  see  them  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  side  of  the  vial,  or  hanging  head  downward 
from  some  little  spray  of  plant.  To  see  the  little  animal 
properly,  it  must  be  magnified  ;  a  hand-glass  will  help, 
but  the  best  view  is  had  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
The  engraving  shows  the  Hydra  largely  magnified. 

It  is  a  slow,  sluggish  fellow,  too  lazy  to  pursue  its  prey, 
and  so  it  fixes  the  extremity  of  its  body  in  a  suction-like 
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way  to  some  plant  or  whatever  it  happens  to  come  across, 
throws  out  its  long  arms  and  waits  for  prey.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  lazy  fisherman,  who  fixes  himself  in  a  comfortable 
position,  and  then  throws  out  several  lines  to  tempt  the 
sprightly  little  fishes.  Bat  the  lazy  fisherman,  as  well 
as  the  Hydra,  makes  a  very  uncertain  living,  for  not  al¬ 
ways  are  the  fishes  to  be  tempted  by  the  bait,  and  the 
lively  little  creatures  for  which  the  Hydra  is  fishing,  seem 
to  be  on  the  alert,  and  so  both  fisherman  and  Hydra  are 
often  obliged  to  take  in  their  lines  without  having  caught 
their  suppers.  But  when  the  Hydra  has  good  luck— when 
some  poor  creature  runs  against  one  of  the  long  arms— it 
is  immediately  seized  by  the  arm,  and  then  the  other 
arms  are  wound  around  it,  and  it  is  forced  down  the  gap¬ 
ing  mouth  into  the  bag-like  stomach — actually  swallowed 
alive  ;  under  the  microscope  we  can  see  the  little  captive 
through  the  transparent  walls  of  the  stomach,  moving 
about,  until  a  film  gathers  around  it,  gradually  hiding  it 
from  sight,  until  the  whole  is  lost  to  view. 

Sometimes  the  animal  slips  out  of  its  long  arms,  and 
escapes  from  the  Hydra,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  an  animal 
with  a  soft  body— no  shelly  covering  to  protect  it— it  soon 
dies.  Those  little  wart-like  prominences  on  the  arms 
are  the  receptacles  of  poison  darts,  which  the  Hydra 
thrusts  into  its  victim ;  these  paralyze  and  soon  kill  it. 

The  Hydras  increase  in  a  funny  way ;  little  bud-like 
knobs  start  out  anywhere  on  the  body  of  the  parent,  and 
these  are  the  young  Hydras  just  beginning  to  grow  ;  after 
a  short  time,  arms  are  developed  on  the  little  ones,  and 
they  begin  to  catch  their  own  food  while  still  fast  to  the 
parent.  After  a  while,  when  the  young  have  become  old 
enough,  they  break  away  from  .the  parent,  and  swim 
about,  and  at  length  attach  themselves  to  whatever  they 
please,  and  spreading  out  their  fishing-lines,  catch  their 
prey,  and  raise  families  in  the  same  way  their  parents 
did  before  them. 

- —  ■».  — - 

Aunt  Sue’s  Chats. 

Isaiah  S. — The  letters  for  the  alphabetical  arithmetic, 
when  placed  in  order  from  one  to  nought  (or  ten),  form  a 
word  or  sentence ;  and  as  a  puzzle  one  may  sometimes 
discover  the  “  key,"  anagramatically,  when  he  is  not  able 
to  work  out  the  sum. 

Eddie  F.  G.  asks  why  Boston  is  called  “  the  Hub.”  It 
was  the  name  Dr.  Holmes  gave  it,  when  he  facetiously 
suggested  that  the  whole  of  Creation  turned  on  its  axis. 
I  can  give  you  the  “  nicknames  ”  of  several  other  cities, 
which  names  suggest  “  their  origin”  New  York  is  called 
Gotham  ;  Philadelphia,  the  Quaker  City ;  Baltimore,  the 
Monumental  City;  New  Orleans,  the  Crescent  City; 
Washington,  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  Queen  City  (or  jocularly  Porkopolis) ;  New 
Haven,  the  Elm  City ;  Detroit,  the  City  of  the  Straits ; 
Chicago,  the  Garden  City  ;  Pittsburgh,  the  Smoky  City  ; 
Cleveland,  the  Forest  City ;  Indianopolis,  the  Railroad 
City  ;  St.  Louis,  the  Mound  City ;  Louisville,  the  Falls 
City;  Keokuk,  the  Gate  City;  Brooklyn,  the  City  of 
Churches. 

M.  L.  E.— “  The  difference  between  cashmere  and 
merino  ”  is  simply — that  merino  is  twilled  on  both  sides 
and  cashmere  on  only  one. 

Clara  L.  wants  the  “  pattern  of  a  pretty,  cheap,  easily- 
made  card-basket.”  I  think  I  can  suit  you  exactly,  Clara. 
Cut  two  hexagons  out  of  white  card-board;  one  a  little 
larger  than  the  other,  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2.  Paste  them 
together,  one  on  top  of  the  other-.  Cut  a  little  hole  with  a 
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Figs.  1  and  2.— bottom  of  card-basket. 


punch,  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  base,  as  in  the  pat¬ 
tern,  and  place  it  under  a  weight  to  dry,  while  you  cut  out 
six  pieces  like  fig.  3.  These  pieces  you  may  paint,  or 
“spatter,”  (with  ferns,  etc.,)  or  decorate  in  any  manner 
you  choose.  Then  tie  it  all  together  with  narrow  ribbon, 
leaving  the  bows  outside  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and 
inside  at  the  top.  If  that  is  not  simple  enough,  you  can 
cut  the  six  pieces  of  the  shape  of  fig.  4,  stick  fancy  paper 
on  it,  bind  it  with  ribbon,  and  sew  the  sides  together,  and 
the  base  (fig.  1),  which  must  also  be  bound  with  narrow 


ribbon.  You  can  vary  the  style  of  ornamentation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  “  your  own  sweet  will.”— [The  pattern  given 


going  back  and  forth,  they  at  last  all  reached  their  old 
home.  That  cat  had  no  idea  of  being  a  pioneer. 


Fig.  3.— ORNAMENTAL  SIDE-PIECE. 


here  is  just  half  the  proper  size ;  Aunt  Sue  sent  her 
drawing  the  full  size,  but  it  takes  up  more  room  than  we 


could  spare ;  you  can  easily  draw  a  pattern  just  twice  the 
size  given  here,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  to  serve  as  a 
guide. — Ed.] 

English  Girl.— To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief,  “  Queen  Victoria’s  crown  ”  contains  1  large  sapphire 
and  16  smaller  ones,  11  emeralds,  1  large  ruby  and  4 
smaller  ones,  1,364  brilliants,  277  pearls,  1,273  rose  dia¬ 
monds,  and  147  other  diamonds.  It  was  made  in  1838, 
principally  with  jewels  taken  from  old  crowns. 

Mushrooms.— A  little  girl  (whose  letter  is  not  at  hand) 
wishes  to  know  how  to  tell  mushrooms  from  toad  stools. 
This  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell,  but  a  very  easy  one  to 
show.  The  editors  inform  me  that  they  expect  soon  to 
have  something  on  the  subject  for  the  old  folks,  and  she 
will  be  perhaps  able  to  learn  something  from  that. 


More  about  Cats. 

A  kind  lady  in  Wisconsin  sends  you  this ; — The  story 
in  the  August  Agriculturist  about  the  kitten  and  the  doll, 
reminds  me  of  a  kitten  I  had  when  a  little  girl.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  gave  me  a  little  gray  and  white  kitten,  and  shortly 
after  another  neighbor  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  one 
night  an  old  hen  and  her  entire  brood,  save  one  poor  little 
chick ;  that  one  she  gave  to  me.  The  pets  were  soon  on 
the  best  of  terms.  When  chick  got  old  enough  to  use 
her  wings  a  little,  the  two  would  have  great  sport.  Chick 
would  go  round  and  round  the  house  as  fast  as  her  legs 
aided  by  outstretched  wings  could  carry  her,  with  kitty 
close  to  her  heels  ;  when  he  caught  her,  they  would  have 
a  rough  and  tumble  play- for  a  while,  and  then  another 
race.  When  tired  of  out-door  sports,  kitty  would  get  on 
his  bed  and  chick  would  fly  up  and  nestle  down  close  to 
him  ;  kitty  would  wash  her  feathers,  cat.  fashion,  and 
when  she  was  all  cleaned  up  nicely,  they  would  sleep, 
kitty’s  paws  encircling  chick’s  neck.  Kitty  would  never 
hurt  her,  though  lie  often  pretended  he  was  going  to  bite 
her.  Chick,  when  she  had  grown  to  be  a  hen,  never  for¬ 
got  sleeping  with  kit,  for,  as  long  as  she  lived,  she  de¬ 
lighted  to  steal  into  the  house  and  make  a  nest  in  some 
corner  on  a  lot  of  rags,  nor  would  she  scruple  to  get 
upon  the  bed  if  allowed. 

Though  many  cats  are  of  a  roving  disposition,  all  are 
not,  for  some  of  them  have  a  great  love  for  home.  I  will 
tell  you  of  what  happened  to  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  When  the  state  was  first  settled,  cats  were  scarce 
and  mice  plenty,  and  people  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  obtain  a  cat.  One  family  which  was  moving 
into  the  state,  while  on  the  way,  procured  an  old  cat  and 
two  kittens.  The  family  traveled  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  got  the  cat  and  kittens,  and  camped  for 
the  night,  for  there  were  then  no  railroads  or  hotels ; 
when  they  arose  in  the  morning,  they  found  pussy  had 
deserted  with  her  two  babies.  Great  was  the  surprise  of 
her  former  owner,  to  find  that  on  the  second  day  after 
their  departure  puss  and  her  babies  were  safe  in  their  old 
quarters.  As  puss  could  carry  but  one  kitten  at  a  time, 
she  must  have  traveled  the  entire  twenty  miles  three 
times  over,  besides  hunting  her  food ;  she  doubtless  car¬ 
ried  one  for  some  distance,  and  leaving  it  in  a  safe 
place,  returned  and  brought  up  the  other  one,  and  by  thus 
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Aunt  Site’s*  IMizzle-lEox. 

POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

(Example. — Lick,  liquor.) 

1.  An  animal,  a  rope.  2.  Part  of  the  body,  a  beverage. 
3.  A  spice,  a  flower.  4.  An  exclamation,  a  margin.  5.  A 
sanctuary,  a  poet.  6.  An  exclamation,  a  propeller.  7.  A 
vegetable,  a  nook.  8.  An  exclamation,  an  element. 

Bessie. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  26  letters  : 

My  17,  1,  10,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  10,  2,  18,  26,  16,  4, 13,  is  a  kind  of  support. 

My  9,  22,  is  an  adverb. 

My  17,  11,  7,  3,  19,  9,  15,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  5,  15,  25,  20,  11,  is  used  on  the  plains. 

My  14,  21,  24,  23,  13,  is  an  imaginary  being. 

My  8,  12,  1,  16,  is  an  insect. 

My  whole  is  an  old,  well-known  proverb.  L.  S.  H. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  24  letters  : 

My  16,  12,  24,  is  a  weapon. 

My  11,  13,  12,  20,  one  likes  to  be  during  a  storm. 
My  23,  3,  19,  21,  10,  7,  is  astonishing. 

My  9,  14,  24,  4,  is  a  suggestion. 

My  5,  17,  18,  15,  8,  is  to^raise. 

My  2,  22,  1,  is  a  nickname  and  a  crime. 

My  2,  22,  1,  6,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  whole  is  a  message  which  effected  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  two  men  who  had  quarreled  in  the 
morning.  Addie. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  To  architects  a  name  well  known, 

In  books  on  architecture  shown. 

2.  A  word  that  leads  to  all  success ; 

If  you  would  know  it,  do  no  less. 

3.  When  in  the  darkest  ways  we  glide, 

This  is  a  safe  and  certain  guide. 

4.  One  from  whose  lips  each  zealous  word 
By  eager  patriots  was  heard. 

5.  A  plant  imperfect,  not  complete 
In  all  that  we  with  pleasure  greet. 

6.  In  climbing  upward  as  we  rise. 

What  forms  our  steps  t’wards  azure  skies? 
Primals — finals  name  a  book 
For  which  most  others  we  forsook.  IIenrt. 
NAMES  OP  RIVERS,  ETC.— ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  A  variety  of  grapes.  2.  What  a  tree  cannot  live 
without.  3.  Suggestion  of  an  African  Chief.  4.  What  a 
miser  does,  and  a  girl’s  name.  5.  The  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  6.  A  domestic  animal  and  where  she  feeds. 

7.  A  relative  and  an  animal.  Mary  E.  S. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  A  vowel.  2.  To  place.  3.  A  fright.  4.  A  lover  of 
children.  5.  To  go  out.  6.  Necessary  to  playing  bil¬ 
liards.  7.  A  vowel.  Little  One. 

CHARACTERISTIC  INITIALS. 

(Example. — “Cultivated  .Statesman” — Charles  .Sumner.) 

1.  Just.,  Good  and  Wise.  2.  Writes  Cultivated  Books. 

3.  Safe  Counsellor.  4.  Mighty  Artist,.  5.  Daring  Orator. 
6.  Bold  Traveller.  7.  Always  Lamented.  8.  Temperance 
Story  Teller.  9.  Graceful  Genius.  10.  Every  Day  Ever 
New  Stories.  M.  P. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  parch  but  not  in  dry, 

My  next  is  in  head  but  not  in  eye, 

My  third  is  in  wheat  but  not  in  hay. 

My  fourth  is  in  river  but  not  in  bay, 

My  fifth  is  in  pelf  but  not  in  gold. 

My  sixth  is  in  rude  but  not  in  bold. 

My  seventh  is  in  light  but  not  in  day, 

My  eighth  is  in  June  but  not  in  May, 

My  ninth  is  in  stone  but  not  in  rock, 

My  tenth  is  in  clasp  but  not  in  lock, 

My  eleventh  is  in  slow  but  not  in  late, 

My  whole  is  what  all  should  cultivate.  Mamie, 
pi. 

Noe  fo  liet  stom  tropimtan  lures  fo  het  sceneic  fo  ann- 
rems,  si  na  tomsal  aubstole  license  ni  grader  ot  rousefly. 


ANSWERS  TO  TUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


Anagrams  of  famous  Battlf.s.— 1.  Marston  Moor.  2. 
Marathon.  3.  Sebastopol.  4.  Culloden.  5.  Bunker  Hill.  6. 
Austerlitz.  7.  Solterino.  8.  Cowpens. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Skating.  2.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Pi.— Economy  is  the  easy  chair  of  old  age. 

Square  Words—  1.— N  OKA  2.— H  O  R  N 

OMEN  OHIO 

R  E  IN  RIFT 

ANNA  NOTE 

Cross  Word.— Philadelphia. 

Charade.— Bismarck  (his  Mark). 

Decapitations.— 1.  Gloss,  loss.  2.  Glove,  love.  3.  Frock, 
rock.  4.  Flint,  lint. 

Double  Acrostic.— C—  ale  — B— Cactus,  Balsam. 
A—  meli  —A 
C—  ame  —  L 
T—  liame  — S 
U—  tic  —A 
S— ubstratu— M 

Hidden  Games.— 1.  Whist.  2.  Jackstones.  3.  Bagatelle. 
4.  Marbles.  5.  Dominoes. 

Transposed  Aphorism.— After  a  storm  comes  a  calm. 
Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  American  Jack,  Julia 
E.  G.,  Little  One.  L.  W.  B.,  Frank  M.  G.,  Mary  A.  E..  F.  D. 
K.,  M.  H.  II.,  Allie  W„  Sam.  J.  S.,  Gertie  L.  B.,  Lidie  S. 
H.,  E-sie  B.  M„  Kate  J.  C„  Mary  E.  S.,  Sphinx,  Amanda 
H.,  Geo.  II.  F.,  and  Mrs.  M. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  my  nieces  and  nephews 
that  numerical  enigmas  made  upon  their  own  names,  or 
upon  the  name  of  one  of  their  friends,  are  not  ot  sufficiently 
general  interest  to  be  published. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue  to  Box  111, 
P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 
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YOUNG  INDIANS  ON  THE  MOV  E. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist 


Pictures  of  old  Indians  and  their  ways  are  common 
enough,  but  we  do  not  often  learn  much  about  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls.  Allowing  for  their  different  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing,  young  savages  are  much  like  civilized  youngsters. 
In  one  thing,  however,  they  differ  from  white  children. 
We  have  seen  little  Indians  of  a  great  many  tribes,  and 
never  knew  one  of  them  to  cry.  Even  the  pappooses — 
which  you  know  are  baby  Indians,  tied  to  a  board  or 
basket-work  frame— have  better  manners  than  to  cry.  It 
may  be  that  they  have  a  little  quiet  cry  when  nobody  is 
near,  but  of  the  hundreds  we  have  seen,  hungup  in  trees, 
on  their  mother’s  backs,  or  set  anywhere  out  of  ttie  way, 
we  can  not  recollect  that  one  of  them  cried.  It  is  not 
about  the  babies  that  we  wish  to  talk  just  now,  but  about 
those  of  your  own  age— Indian  boys  and  girls.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  you  in  reading  stories  about  the  wild  free 
life  of  the  Indians,  of  their  fast  horses,  and  their  buffalo 
hunts,  have  thought  how  grand  it  must  be,  and  may  be 
half  wished  you  could  lead  such  a  life.  The  beauty  of  it 
is  all  in  the  stories  ;  in  reality  the  life  of  the  savage  is  a 
hard  one,  and  he  is  really  a  very  unpleasant  person. 
Just  think  that  these  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  no  prop¬ 
er  homes !  They  have  tents,  or  wigwams,  which  they 
move  from  place  to  place,  but  these  are  very  small,  and 
the  family  huddles  together  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
manner;  all  that  belongs  to  them,  their  house  included, 
can  be  packed  on  a  few  horses  and  the  backs  of  women, 


and  taken  to  another  place.  When  game  gets  scarce,  or 
there  is  no  grass  for  their  horses,  they  pack  np  and  go 
where  these  things  are  more  abundant ;  or  if  Ihey  fear  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  for  the  tribes  are  often  at  war, 
they  make  a  hurried  removal,  to  get  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  some  safe  place.  From  one  cause  or  another 
moving  day  comes  very  frequently  with  the  Indians,  and 
it  is  very  fortunate  that  they  have  no  cooking  stoves  or 
pianos,  or  many  other  things  thilt  we  consider  necessary 
for  proper  house-keeping.  With  us,  moving  day  when  it 
comes,  is  a  great  day  for  the  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
as  busy  with  their  own  matiers  as  the  older  people  are 
with  tlieir’s.  The  dolls’  dresses  must  be  packed  away, 
the  dolls’ furniture  must  go  without  scratching;  the  lit¬ 
tle  tea-set  must  be  packed  so  that  it  will  not  break— Oh  1 
how  many  things  little  Miss  has  to  look  after  ;  then  the 
bird,  and  it  may  be  kitty,  and  above  all  the  dolls,  these 
are  to  be  trusted  to  no  one  else;  these  she  must  take  her¬ 
self.  There  is  the  brother,  he  has  so  much  to  do  that  he 
can  hardly  find  time  to  help  his  sister,  for  he  finds  himself 
very  rich  at  moving  time  ;  the  balls,  tops,  marbles,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  toys  ;  that  windmill  he  has  been 
making,  and  which  has  been  almost  finished  so  long  ;  the 
shells  uncle  Thomas  brought  from  sea,  and  the  minerals 
he  collected  himself :  then  the  books  and  ever  so  many 
other  things,  and  especially  Nero,  the  dog,  all  these  fall 
to  the  boy's  share  on  moving  day,  and  a  very  busy  day  it 


is  with  him.  The  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  none  of 
these  things  to  look  after;  their  principal  pets  are  the 
puppies  ;  for  in  some  tribes  there  seem  to  be  more  dogs 
than  Indians.  The  above  engraving  represents  a  scene 
which  Mr.  Cary  saw  in  the  far  west,  which  shows  the 
part  the  young  Indians  take  when  the  tribe  is  on  one  of 
its  frequent  moves.  These  youngsters  have  learned  not 
to  carry  anything  themselves  that  they  can  pack  upon  a 
beast  of  any  kind ;  the  old  ones  have  no  mercy  upon 
their  horses,  but  pack  them  with  as  large  a  load  as  will 
stay  on,  and  then  put  a  woman  or  two  on  top  of  all ;  in 
the  same  way  the  youngsters  load  up  the  dogs,  and  make 
them  carry  their  pets,  the  puppies,  and  the  crows.  In¬ 
dian  boys'  are  very  fond  of  tame  crows ;  they  catch  the 
birds  when  young,  and  make  pets  of  them,  just  as  some 
white  boys  do.  We  have  told  you  before  what  mischiev¬ 
ous  things  tame  crows  are,  but  among  the  Indians  they 
can  steal  but  little,  and  the  sly  ways  of  the  birds  seem  to 
amuse  them.  You  will  perhaps  wonder  why  these 
young  Indians  do  not  travel  in  the  road,  but  yon  must 
remember  that  there  are  no  roads  in  the  unsettled  terri¬ 
tories,  and  they  are  following  the  course  of  some  river, 
along  in  what  is  called  the  “  bottom  lands,”  or  that  por¬ 
tion  which  is  overflowed  during  freshets,  and  where  there 
is  a  growth  of  willows  and  other  tall,  slender  plants, 
which  form  a  thicket  not  so  very  difficult  to  get  through, 
and  tall  enough  to  hide  a  party  even  if  on  horseback. 
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Pure  Gum 

RUBBER  BOOTS. 

Will  outwear  any  other  Rubber  Boots; 


and  are 

WARE ANTED 

not  to  Crack.  Made  expressly  to  my 
own  order  by  the 

“CAMSEE  RUBBER  CO.,” 

of  New  Haven,  and  differ  from  Com¬ 
mon  Rubber  Boots,  in  being  entirely 
free  from  adulterative  mixtures. 

I  have  sold  these  Boots  for  a  long 
time,  and  every  pair  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

This  is  the  only  ABSOLUTELY 
“PURE”  Rubber  Boot  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  None  Genuine  without  the 
CANDEE  CO’s.  stamp  on  the  heels. 

Any  size  Expressed  C.  O.  D.  Send  for 
price-list.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Z  B.  HEYWOOD, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 

321  BROADWAY,  YEW  YORK. 

A  Complete  Clothes  Wringer. 

The  latest  improved  Universal  Wringer  has  mov¬ 
able  clamps  and  thumb-screws  for  fastening  to  any 
sized  tub ;  a  folding  shelf  or  apron,  for  carrying 
the  clothes  over  the  edge  of  the  tub  or  machine; 
compound  wooden  spring-bars,  to  equalize  the 
pressure  of  the  rolls ;  in  short,  everything  which 
ingenuity  can  invent  has  been  pressed  into  service 
to  make  The  Universal  a  complete  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine. — Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

For  the  rich  with  few  children  it  may 
do  to  buy  a  shoe  without  Tips,  but  those 
who  are  blessed  with  little  money  and 
many  children  it  is  ruinous  to  buy  any 
others  than  SILVER  TIPPED  Shoes. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

ACieiitleiiiaii’K  BEesideiice  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  a  billiard  table.  That  desir¬ 
able  article  can  now  be  bought  lor  $100,  $1.25,  $150,  $300,  up 
to  $500.  complete.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

L.  DECKER  &  CO.,  Cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  WIND 


And  Not 
5  Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Do  not  be  deceived.  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes  are  the  cheapest, 
safest,  driest,  and  most  durable  ever 
worn.  Try  them.  All  bear  the  Patent 
Stamp.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


EVERY 
FARMER 
will  save 
MONEY 


By  using  “  Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy,” 
a  $5  book,  telling  bow  to  build  Barns, 
Out-Houses,  Bridges,  &c.,  without  a 
Carpenter. 

Howard  Challen,  Philad’a. 


STENCIL  me  s 


For  cutting  business 
Stencils,  all  sizes.  Also 
complete  outfits  for 


Clothing  Stencils  and  Key  Checks,  with  which  yonngmen  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M  SPENCER,  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  COVERT  &  CO.,  Produce 

*  v  ®  Commission  Merchants,  No.  112  Warren  St., 
New  \ork.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  ff^“Send 
for  our  weekly  Price-current  and  Marking  Plate. 


The  Celebrated  Eclipse  Wind  Mills 

Pump  water  from  Well.  Spuing  or  River, 
and  force  it  to  any  height  or  locality, 
for  House,  Garden.  Barn  or  Stock 
use;  also  grind  feed  and  meals,  saw 
wood,  &c.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
A  wind  mill  that  does  not  blow  away. 
Perfectly  self-regukiting.  A  solid  wheel 
with  no’ loose  sections  or  joints.  Can  not 
freeze  up  or  get  out  of  order.  Awarded  96 
1st  premiums.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 


Eclipse  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Beloit, Wis, 


(CIRCULAB.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Clmrcli  Street,  .  r 

I*.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

tVe  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  fine 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
tlie  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 


P.  O.  Box  5,509. 


No.  8  Church  Street, 

New  York  City. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers' Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  €©., 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.  D.  1850. 

Assets . $13,250,440.68 

JAMES  C.  7VALKLEY .  President. 

S.  II.  WHITE . Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

HALSEY  STEVENS, . Secretary. 

WM.  L.  SQUIRE, . Assistant  Secretary. 

L.  W.  MEECH . Mathematician. 


Fine  Shoes 


BEAUTY ! 

CQMF0HT !  t 
DURABILITY! )  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
W.  F.  BARTLETT, 

1033  Chestnut.  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Price-List  and  Instructions  for  Self-Measurement  sent 
on  receipt  of  Post-Office  address. 

’’Inquire  for- 

W.  A.  uni 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  witli  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


FOUL  WEATHER! 

The  changes  in  the  weather 
promptly  and  accurately  indi¬ 
cated  bv  t/ovejoy’s  Metallic 
Weather  Houses,  a  beautitul 
mantel  ornament.  Sent  prepaid 
to  any  address,  safely  packc.d, 
upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two),  bv 
ALVA\  fi.  ItOVRJOY, 
Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
393  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


YOUNG  MEN  AND  LADIES 
■urn  Telegraph}',  and  earn 
salary  of  $5')  to  $101)  per  month. 
Send  stump  for  fu '  1  particulars  to 

TELEGRAPH  COLLEGE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


FORTHE  HOUSE 

The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 

containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
and  all  ilulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just 
published,  and  sent  free  to  all.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

CAMELLIAS,  &c.,  at  Sow  rates. 

Eo  B.  Parsons  &  Co., 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


BULBS 


PLANTS 


FOR 


Present  Planting!  Parlor  Culture! 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  and  Blower 
Boots,  and  Plants  for  House  Culture,  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

R O  S E  sT^C  A  M  ELLIAS, 

AM)  WINTER-BLOOHIING  PLANTS, 

BY  MAIL-POSTAGE  PAID. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  6— contains  one  Hundred  and 
twenty  Collections.  Often,  fifteen,  and  twenty  plants  each— 
your  choice  for  one  dollar.  Address 

ROUT.  J.  HALLIDAY,  Baltimore.  Sid. 

300,000  PEACH  TREES T 

No.  1,  $60  per  M.;  No.  2,  $40. 

Dealers  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  nursery  products.  Low¬ 
est  prices,  and  best  stock  grown  south  Ohio  River. 

UNDERHILL,  NEW  SON  &  CO., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

~  PEACH  SEED” 

Of  this  season’s  growth,  cheap.  All  the  new  and  market 
varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  and  Cherry  Trees  sent 
by  mail.  Also  Roses  and  Shruhs.  Catalogues  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

|Hff:ORGETOWrV  N1JMSERIES.  — 

Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  and  Early 
Rivers  peach  trees,  I  year  from  bud,  3  to  0  ft.,  at  $8  per  100, 
or  $73  per  M.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Georgetown,  Del. 

~P  R3CES  REDUCED. 

Nishwitz  Harrow,  $25.  Most 
important  for  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Cast  Iron  Field  Rol¬ 
lers.  Best  sizes  $50  to  $65.  Best 
Family  Cider  Mill,  $20.  Copper 
Strip  Feed  Cutter,  best  and 
cheapest—  sold  on  trial.  Agents 
wanted.  Potato  Digger,  $12.  Cider 
Mill  Screws,  Presses.  &c.  Send  for 
Circular.  The  New  York 
Plow  Co.,  55  Beeknmn  St.,  N.  Y. 

BOIL  YOUR  C0SU 

IN  THE 

Profit  Farmers  Boiler 

Time,  Peed  and  Fuel. 

Teed  Emptied  in  1  Minute. 

Sold  by  Best  Merchants. 

Bought  by  Best  Farmers.' 

Send  for  Circular,  and  address  all  orders  to 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

34  &  36  So.  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Self  -  Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
St.nte  your  size 
for  i  1 1  us  t v  a t  e  d 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper . 


ling  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
hands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 
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BUTCH  BULBOUS  BOOTS 

AND 

SMA&ii  FKUSTSe 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  a  splendidly  colored 
lithograph,  will  he  ready  for  distribution  Sept.  1st.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  Ten  Cents;  regular 
customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 

31  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  No.  5712. 


Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of  BULBS, 
PLANTS  and  SMALL  FRUITS,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
It  contains  a  complete  list  and  represents  a  large,  well- 
grown  and  selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will  be 
found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy  and  other  seeds  for  fall  planting,  including  new  stock 
of  Smilax  and  Apple  Geranium  seed. 

HENRY  A.  UREER,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of 
above  is  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THORBUUN  &  CO., 

15  Joluti  Street,  New  York. 


DUTCH  BLOW!  ROOTS. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Lilies,  Crocuses,  and  all  other  popular  Bulbs  for  Autumn 
planting;  containing  practical  hints  for  their  culture,  sent 
free  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen. 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ELL  IAS  j  A  Z  A  L  E  A  S , 

PALMS?  Sl c.,  8l c. 

ALEXIS  DALI.1ERE,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  begs  to  announce  that  his  General  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1875  is  now  ready,  and  will  he  mailed  free  on 
application  to  his  Agents  in  England, 

Messrs.  Rd.  SILBERRAD  &  SON, 

5  Harp  Lane,  Gt.  Tower  Street,  London. 

NEW  FRUITS® 

Dutch  Bulbs ;  New  and  Bare  Hants,  &c. 

Souvenier  du  Congress,  Beurre  d’Assumption,  Pitmaston 
Duohesse,  ancl  other  new  Pears. 

Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Alexander,  and  other 
new  early  Peaches— with  a  tine  collection  of  new  varieties 
raised  by  T.  liivers — a  line  Stock. 

A  large  Stock  of  Pears  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
&c,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies— 
direct  from  Holland. 

New  and  Rare  Plants  for  winter-flowering,  &c. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL.,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

HEIKES  NURSERIES. 

We  offer  the  largest  Stock  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Apples  in  the  United  States.  Our  stock  of  other  articles  is 
full  and  complete.  We  solicit  correspondence. 

THE  HEIKES  NURSERY  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

ROCHESTER 

COMMERCIAL 

[Estab'd  1830.]  NURSERIES. 

SEND  stamp  for  New  Price  List,  per  doz„  100,  or  1000, 
of  best  Hardy  Trees  «fc  Plants  Fruit  &  Orna¬ 
mental,  hesidesa  select  list  of  Specialties  &  Novel¬ 
ties.  Beautilul  New  Ornamental  Catalogue,  10  cts 
Address  W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  Nursery  Stock. 

I  grow  the  Fruit  for  market  and  Plants  for  sale.  Conse- 
quently  I  can  sell  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries.  Grapes,  and  Orange  Quinces  cheaper 
than  the  cheapest.  Give  me  a  trial.  Price  List,  free  ' 
Reference:  THOS.  II.  LESLIE, 

Bank  of  Ipava,  Ipava  Fruit  Garden, 

Ipava,  Canning  Co.  Ipava,  III. 


T7T>  TT  If  t0  a11  applicants,  my  Wholesale  and  Bulb  Oat- 
A  WJLJ  14  atomies.  Four  catalogues  fthe  set)  post 
free,  20  cents.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington  Nnrserv  III 


ROSE  BUDS  IN  WINTER. 

Ready.— Roses  for  Winter  bloom,  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  We  send  .-trong  Pot  Roses  that  will  bloom 
quickly  safely  by  mail,  post-paid.  Purchasers'  choice  of 
splenuiu  ever  blooming  varieties. 

5  FOR  #1.00.  12  FOR  #2.00. 

See  our  elegant  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  full 
directions  for  culture,  &c.  Sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

Address  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
iiose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DO 

YOU 

WANT 


Rose-Buds  in  Winter, 

Then  get  the  plants  now,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  good  shape  for  blooming  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  send  by  mail 

Eight  Pot-grown  Roses  for 
One  Dollar, 

our  selection,  all  good  winter-bloomers, 
_  or  Five  large  plants  for  $1.00  by  Express. 
Now  is  tile  time  "to  purchase  all  kinds  of  Winter-blooming 
plants,  as  they  travel  without  injury  in  open  boxes.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 

ROSES  FOR  FLORISTS. 

The  largest  stock  in  America ,  and  lowest  prices.  Strong 
1  year  plants  from  open  ground. 

Hybrid  Perpetnal§,  Masses, 
Climbers,  Teas,  Bourbons, 
Olamas,  Noisettes,  Etc. 

All  on  own  roots.  Price-lists  free.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Iiose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CLT>TE?  f  I  T  A  T  —We  otfer  the  following  stock  in 
i!5x  lit Yy A quantity  ana  at  low  rates— Onion 
Sets,  Shallots,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  P,oots.  Three-year 
Houghton  Gooseberry  and  Black  Naples  Currants. 

D.  H.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Seedsmen, 

20  Hiram  St.'.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

RASPBERRY— BLACKBERRY  Plants, 
CURRANT  Bushes— RHUBARB  Roots, 

for  sale  by  E.  P.  ROE.  Send  for  circular. 
Address  at  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  N.  T. 

fra  A  SPSS  E  ASHY  WiANTS  —  Thornless, 

JLbi  Mammoth  Cluster,  Highland  Hardy,  &c.,  $2  per  100. 
Concord  Grape  Vines,  $5  per  100.  Hartford.  per  100.  Also 
Strawberry,  Blackberry  and  Gooseberry  Plants  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  Retail  or  Trade  Price  Lists  on  application. 

R.  H.  HAINES,  Malden-on-tlie-Hudson,  N.  T. 


Mammoth  Cluster, 
Doolittle, 

BEST  BLACK 

RASPBERRIES. 

EASILY  KENT — Tbe  best  Gooseberry. 


Herstine, 
Brandywine, 

BEST  RED 


Prices  low. 


W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
Chestertown,  Md. 


randy  wine  Raspberry,  Wilson  Early  Blackberry, 
O.  C.  Asparagus,  Concord  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees, 
<fcc.  Catalogue  free.— SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

BTAffi  ©E  'fi'ME  WEST,  tbe  best 

F-'  Strawberry.  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

CHES^OA  MUfSSEREES. 

YATE  offer  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  GRAPE- 
T  1  VINES,  and  SMALL  FRUITS  for  Fall  Trade,  low  to 
casli  buyers.  Also  HEDGE-PLANTS  by  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Price-list  ready  in  September,  free  to  all  applicants. 
LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED.  Special  terms  to  Granges 
and  Clubs.  Address 

CHE.YOA  NURSERIES.  Chenoa,  Ill. 

SCOTT  &  MAXWELL,  Proprietors. 

APPLE  AND  PLUM  TREES.  (To  the  Trade.) 

Applb,  three  and  lour  years,  five  lo  seven  feet,  very  fine, 
$0  per  100,  $40  per  1.000. 

Applk.  throe  and  four  years,  four  to  five  feet,  very  fine, 
$.">  per  100,  $35  per  1,000. 

Plum  (Wi.d-goose  and  Miner),  one  to  three  years,  very 
fine,  $12  per  100,  $100  per  1.000.  Also,  General  Nursery 
stock.  Address  The  Tebo  Nursep.y  Co.,  Clinton,  Mo. 

PEACH  TREES. — Early  Beatrice,  Louise,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Foster,  Salway,  etc.  A  lull  collection  of  all 
hardy  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  plants, 

at  the  New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  ,T. 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 


I  have  sold  GENUINE  Peruvian 
Guano  at  my  Agricultural  Warehouse 
for  TWENTY  YEARS.  Those 
who  favor  me  with  orders  will  get  a 
genuine  article,  and  at  lowest  market 
price.  $00  per  Ton. 

H.  B.  GRIPPING, 
Successor  to  Griding  &  Co., 

GO  fourtlnntft  St.,  N.  Y. 


N?l. 
(PERUVIAN 

'GUANO. 

I  WARRANTED  1 


GRAPE  VINES ! ! 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  QUALITY  EXTRA.  FAIR  DEALING.  LOW  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  FREE.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Frcdouia,  N.  Y. 


TBEES!  TREES!! 

The  largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  tlie  U.  S. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues 
sent  as  follows  :  .Ao.  1— bruits,  10c.  No.  2— urna- 
meutal  frees,  new  ed.  wii.a  colored  plate.  25c,  No.  3— 
Greenhouse  Plants,  10c.  No.  4-Wholesale,  Free. 

EILWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Rope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  STOCK. 

100,000  APPLE.  Fine,  first-class  3  yr.  trees. 

100,000  PEACH.  Fine  first-class;  1  yr. from  hud. 

10,000  do.  VAN  BUREN’S  GOLDEN 
DWARF. 

10,000  PLUM  ON  PEACH.  Fine  2  yr.  trees. 

10,000  APRICOT.  1  and  2  year  fine  trees. 

100.000  A  SPARAGUS.  Colossal  and  Giant,  2  yr.  plants. 
50,000  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  and  MOSS 
ROSES.  “All  on  own  Hoots.” 

50,000  BOURBON,  CHINA,  NOISETTE,  TEA, 
and  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

10,000  IRISH  JUNIPER.  3b;  to  4  ft.  Extra  heavy. 
100,000  SIBERIAN  and  other  fine  ARBOR-VlTAEl. 
All  sizes. 

100,000  HARDY  SHRUBBERY.  Several  sizes. 

Suitable  for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting. 

We  offer  the  above,  together  with  a  full  line  of  N  ursery 
Stock,  In  quantities  to  suit,  at  very  low  rates.  Correspon¬ 
dence  solicited.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Wholesale  Nurserymen,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Largest  and  best  stock  ever  offered,  including  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  new  peaches,  such  as  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early 
Rivers,  Amsden  June,  Brigg’s  Early  May,  Thuruer,  Early 
Alexander,  Tuchahoe,  Nanticoke,  Bilgen’s  Late  October,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  old  popular  sorts.  An  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  In  a  nrst-Class  nursery. 
Catalogues,  with  descriptions,  testimonials,  and  rotation  in 
ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis.  Prices 
Reduced.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Great  Northern  and  SoutUern  Murseries, 
WILMINGTON,  Delaware. 


FRUIT  AND  rroPPQ  f 
ORNAMENTAL  1  JMljJlO  J 

LARGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Address 
E.  MOODY  «ik  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nurseries,  Established  1839. 


PI  A  AAA  PEACH  TREES,  including  Amsden, 
O'/oVOO  Early  Beatrice,  Alexander,  and  all  the  best 
market  varieties.  Also  a  largo  Stock  of  Concord  Grape 
Vines, Small  Fruit  Plants,  and  General  Nursery  Products. 
Warranted  first-class  at  Low  rates.-  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


409©0O 


Baldwin  Apple  Trees, 

from  2  to  4  years  old,  of  prime  quality. 


300,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  to  2  years  old- 
25,0!!0  Concord  Vines,  1  to  2  years  old. 

30,000  La  Versailles  White  Grape  and  Cherry  Currants. 
Also  a  line  lot  of  Silver-leaf  and  Carolina  Poplars,  8  to  12 
feet  high.  Sugar  and  Silver-leaf  Maples,  3  to  9  feet  high,  and  a 
General  Assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock  of  finest  quality. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS, 


Next  Canaan,  Ct. 


AFFILE  TREES. 

50,000  Merchantable  Trees,  4  to  8  ft.  high. 

For  sale  at  50  to  60  Dollars  a  1,009.  Cash  or  approved  notes. 

5V.  L.  PEARSON,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


A  pple,  B*e;tv,  IPIniit,  Mazzard  and  Mabalcb 
-t®.  cherry  Seedlings  for  sale.  Also  Quince  Stocks.  2  year 
layers  (strong).  Apple  and  Cherry  Trees,  leading  sorts,  8  yrs. 
from  bud.  Send  for  price  list.  E.  P.  CLAKK,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


22  MILLION  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Evergreens,  Larch,  Shrub  and  Apple.  One  oi  largest,  best, 
and  cheapest  stocks  of  nursery  grown  seedlings  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List. 

H.  M.  THOMPSON,  St.  Francis.  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUIT. 

A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Orange 
Quince.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry  plants. 
Apple  grafts  verv  low  tbe  coming  winter.  Price  List,  free. 
Address  JOHNSTON'S  NURSERY',  Palmyra,  N.  V. 


4MSDEN  PEACH.— Earliest  and  best  very  early 

Pencil  iii'the  world.  History  and  Price  List  Free.  Buds 
ly  mail,  40  cts.  per  dozen,  $1  per  100,  $8  per  1,000. 

.roll*]  W  \  MPLRR.  ('arthai 


nr.. 


EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER. 

BOYER  FARM 

Simple 9  Durable ,  Efficient, 
Grinds  any  kind  of  Grain,  also 
CORN  IN  THE  EAR. 

W.H.  BANKS  & 

Sole  Agents, 

34  &  38  S.  Canal  Si., 

Cor.  Washington.  CHICAGO. 
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The  Charter  Oak  Swivel  Plow. 

Adapted  4©  General  W©Fk9  described  as  ibiiows: 

1st.— The  Share  has  an  inner  or  swivel-angle,  less  than  a  right  angle,  which  allows  the  erect  edge,  when  in  position,  to 
coincjde  with  the  line  of  the  standard  and  coulter,  which  last  is  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  beam.  Thus  the  relation  of  these 
important  parts  is  identically  the  same,  as  in  the  common  fixed  or  “  land-side  ”  plow. 

Slid,— The  form  of  the  Mold-Board  is  such  that,  instead  of  presenting  an  angular  or  rounded  ridge  to  the  furrow-slice, 
especially  when  the  plow  is  driven  deep,  it  opposes  a  flat  surface,  having  only  the  curve  necessary  to  turn  the  furrow 
properly.  This  form  enables  the  plow  to  be  run  at  various  depths,  at  no  disadvantage  to  the  quality  of  the  work. 

3rd.— This  Plow  is  adjustable  to  different  widths  of  furrows,  taking  more  or  less  land,  as  may  be  desired.  The  pivot¬ 
ing  of  the  share  to  the  standard  admits  of  this,  and  it  is  regulated  by  the  brace,  which  holds  in  position  the  rear  end  of  the 
mold-board,  to  which  a  greater  or  less  outward  set  is  given,  and  to  the  share  a  greater  or  less  landward  set. 

4t!i.— An  elastic  and  adjustable  _>raft-Rod,  preventing  straining  of  the  team  and  breakage  of  the  plow  and  harness. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  €0.,  Higgamim,  Conn. 

a;vi>  foss.  safe  by  all,  their  agekts. 

The  Philip’s  Spiral 

CORN  HUSKIG  MACHINE 

does  its  work  thoroughly,  picking  the  corn  from  the  stalk 
and  stripping  every  ear  and  nuhbing,  large  or  small,  com¬ 
pletely  of  husks  and  silk.  Any  ordinary  two-liorse  power  is 
sufficient  to  operate  the  machine,  which  is  capable  of  husk¬ 
ing  60  bushels  per  hour.  This  machine  combines  simplicity, 
strength,  durability,  and  practical  utility,  and  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 
in  tliat  City  and  Vicinity  for  Export.  For  cir¬ 
culars,  or  further  information,  address  the  manufacturers. 

PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORN  HTTSKER  CO.,  Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  K  Y. 

«  CHAMPION  ”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  tliree  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  1  00  t 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  60c.  per  »00  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  (((JIN' CAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


THE  HOME  COfHM  SMELLER. 

The  best  Hand  Shelter  for  family  use  in  the  Markets 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  S-4.50.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Effective !  Durable ! 

Every  Machine 

Arranged  to  Cut  5  Lengths. 
.  rThe  Farmer, 

!  <  The  Dealer, 

#  L  Everybody 

WANTING  A 

FEED  CUTTER. 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

General  Agents, 

34  &  36  S.  Canal  St., 
Cor.  Wash’ton,  CHICAGO. 


GlobeIhurN 

Every  On©  Using*  it 
once  will  use  no  other. 

Three  sixes  made,  holding 
five,  seven  and  ten  gallons. 

Circulars  sent  free. 

I  Canvassers  wapt?d  yvhWO 
have  no  agen^. 


PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST  MILL. 

Having  made  important  improve¬ 
ments  to  our  very  successful  Farm 
Grist  Mill,  it  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
best  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
&  rapidly.  It  is  simple,  cheap,  and  dur- 
able,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
horse-powers— also  Union  Railway- 
Horse-Powers,  etc.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars.  WM.  L.  BOYER  & 
BROTHER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  BEST 

Corn  Shelter 

EVER  OFFERED. 

Order  Samples  &  test  them. 
Every  Machine  Warranted. 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FOR 

W.  H.  BANKS  &,  CO. 

34  &  36 
So.  Canal  St. 
Chicago. 


AUTOMATIC 

POMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  CO,, 

HARTFORD.  CONK. 

American  Machink  Co.,  130  Walnut  St.,  Pliila. 
Newton  &  Hai/e,  150  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


STEEL  PEIS! 
Bold  by  all  Dealers, 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent,  JOSEPH  OIUOTT  &  SONS 
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3,500  Now  in  Use. — See  Sept.  No.  for  Rear  View. 

The  QUEEN  separates,  grades,  and  cleans  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  etc.,  removing  all  foul  seeds.  Absolutelv  removes 
oats  from  barley,  entirely  rids  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains 
of  buckwheat.  Separates  and  cleans  flax,  clover,  and  tim¬ 
othy  seeds.  Grades  beans  perfectly, is  a  good  chaffer  ;  works 
easily  and  rapidly.  Special  discounts  to  dealers,  and  liberal 
terms  offered  for  sale  of  sieves  to  parties  prepared  to  manu¬ 
facture  mills.  Send  for  circulars.  For  Ohio,  Penna.,  Central 
and  WesternNew  York,  address  DURSTON,  WOOD  &  CO., 
Syracuse.  For  balance  U.  S.  and  Canada,  address 

O.  K,  WOOD  &  CO-  West  ('hazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kenyon  Corn-Hushing  Machine. 


It  receives  the  ears  as  pulled  from  the  stalk,  husks  and  silks 
it  perfectly  clean.  This  machine  husks  rapidly,  propelled 
by  horse  or  hand-power.  Machines  supplied  from  Hunting- 
ton  Machine  Works,  135  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  R.  KENYON. ) 


E.  W.  ROFE. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Patent  Concave  Oi-Shoes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
,  with  concavity  to  fir,  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO..  Greenfield,  Mass. 

W.DANKS&CO., 

Sole  Agents  at  Chicago, 
BLYMYER°m1u  CO.’S 
Church,  Factory  and  School 


_  JDepot,  34&36S„J3anal  St. 

fnceelssof®0  Y ©nr  Own  Printing 

5*  p  i _  i_i  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 

_roTTd»iB  jpg.  etc.  Largersizes  forlargc work. 

“Business  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
fulpastime  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
Printing'  at  printing/  Send  two  stamps  for  full 
catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 
®  Te  SS©  J  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 

SEEIMLINGS,  &c.5  For  Sale. 


1  year,  6  to  18  iu.,  $3  per  1,000. 
30,000  Elm,  6  to  8  feet,  $17  per  100. 

2  to  4  feet,  i  years  transplanted,  $50  per  1,000. 
300,000  Norway  Maple,  2  years  trims.,  2  to  4  leet,  $8  per  100. 

2  year  seedlings,  $5  per  1,000  ;  $40  per  10,000. 

Sugar  Maples,  2  years  transplanted,  2  to  4  feet.  $s  per  100.  I 
to  2  feet,  $40  per  I.OoU.  2  year  seedlings,  $4  per  l,u00. 
l  year  seedlings,  $2.50  per  1,000. 

25,000  American  Arbor  Vitae,  1  year  transplanted,  6  to  12 
in.,  $8  per  1,000. 

10,000  Linnaeus  Rhubarb,  $5  per  100;  $30  per  1,000. 

Herbaceou-  Peonies  of  sorts.  $.0  per  100;  $80  per  1,000 

_  .1.  \.  1.EWI8.  VUillimnntic,  Ct. 

lor  Winter  Blooming 

_  fine  strong  plants  by  mail, 

6  FOR  $  I  .OO,  I  4  FOR  $2.00, 

post  paid.  Purchasers  selection  of  varieties.  Premium  rose 
with  each  package,  when  10  cents  is  added.  Also  HOl,- 

B  AND  BULBS.  BASKET  &  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Fall  catalogue  free.  Address 

JOS,  T.  FiWii-JPS,  WEST  GROVE,  Chester  Co„  Pa, 


ROSES 


3u6 
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“light,  Simple,  Effec¬ 
tive,  Durable,  Cheap.” 

SPLENDID 


Torsion 
Wagon  Springs, 


for  Fruit,  Vegetables,  Grain,  or 
any  thing  else. 

SAVES. 

Wagon,  Horses,  Harness,  Load, 
and  Driver. 

Universally  and  Enthnsiastic- 
ally  Approved. 

Address  SCHENCK  it  LHERIDAN,  Fulton 

or  SCHESCK,  SHE 


TORSION 
SEAT  SPRINGS. 
A  LUXUBY 


as  well  as 


A  NECESSITY. 

APPLIED  IN  TEN  MINUTES. 
Can’t  be  Broken. 


N.  Y.,  Gen’l  Agents  Eric  (Pa.)  Torsion  Spring  Co., 

DAN  &  MOFF  ATT,  lilil  Clinton  St.,  Chicago.  Order  Circulars. 


THE 


Best  Proportioned, 
Best  Ironed 

AND 


Lightest  Eunnin; 
Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

BAOIHE  WAflOH. 


MITCHELL  WAGrOISr. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  k  TERRITORY 

LN  THE  UNION. 

All  woi'k  fully  warranted. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  WIS. 


PRICE  REDUCED 

OF  THE 

Averill  Paint. 

IT  IS  THE 

MOST  DURABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
EXTERIOR  PAINT  KNOWN. 

Costs  less,  and  will  outwear  the  best 
of  any  other.  White  and  ali  the  Fash¬ 
ionable  Shades,  mixed  ready  for 
use,  are  sold  by  the  gallon. 


AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

INCORPORATED  1875. 

141  West  54th  St.,  betw.  6th  &  7th  Avs., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tlie  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  tliis  In¬ 
stitution  will  commence  on  Monday,  4d!i  of 
October,  1875,  and  terminate  in  February,  ’76. 
Apply  for  Particulars  and  Circulars  to 


ESTABLISHED  IN  IS43. 

Agricultural  implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  or  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constant.lv  in  slock  and  lor  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

181)  &  191  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  376), 
NEW  YORK.  CITY. 


Asbestos  Roofing,  for  steep  or  flat  Roofs. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating,  ior  old  Leakv  Roofs. 
Asbestos  Cement,  for  repairing  Leaky  Roofs. 
Asbestos  Roof  I'aint,  lor  Tin  Roofs,  &c. 

Asbestos  Paints— all  colors— for  outside  work. 
Asbestos  Fire  Proof  Coating,  for  wood  work. 
Asbestos  Boiler  Coverings,  lor  Steam  Pipes.  &c. 
Asbestos  Steam  Packing,  flat  and  round,  nil  sizes. 
Roofing  and  (sheathing  Felts,  Moth  Proof  Lin¬ 
ing,  Plastering  Board,  tfcc. 

These  articles  are  ready  l'or  use,  and  easily  applied. 

Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lisis,  &c. 

U,  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  K.  Y. 


FALL  TOP  DRESSING 

F©I£  LAWNS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Mapes’  Superphosphate,  Dissolved  Bone,  Bone- 
Dust,  Etc. 

For  Analysis  see  Annual  Report,  (1875),  New  Jersey  Stale 
Board  of  Agriculture ;  also  Full  Description,  Prices,  etc.,  in 
March  No.  American  Agriculturist.  Send  for  pamphlets. 

CHARLES  V.  MAPES, 

100  Front  street,  Nctv  Y  ork. 


Wolcott  Bros., 


Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  owners  of  tlie  finest  resi¬ 
dences  in  t lie  country,  with  Sample  Card  of  Colors,  fur¬ 
nished  free  by  dealers  generally,  and  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAifJT  CO., 

3$  Burling  Slip,  New  Yosic;  or  133  East 
lliver  St.,  Clcvrlantl,  Oliio. 
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Branch  Offices  &  Factory:  506  West  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
210  South  3rd  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

S3  West  Van  Bumi  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Any  Shade  from  Pure  While  to  Jet  Black. 

Our  RUBBER  FAINT  lias  been  us -a  on  many  thousand 
buildings  and  has  always  been  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  have  numerous  testimonials  like  the  following,  viz. : 
M.  F.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,  Penn  Yam  X.  Y. 

“  We  believe  it  to  be  the  BEST  PAINT  manufactured.” 

W.  \V.  LELAND,  “  Eulaw  House/’  Baltimore. 
‘‘Having  used  your  Paint  oil  the  Grand  IIoi el,  Saratoga, 
an<l  this  Eutaw  House.  I  recommend  its  use  to  all.” 


Be  sure  tlui  t  our  TRADE  MAIIK,  (a  lac-simile  of 
which  is  given  above,)  is  on  every  pstekugc. 
Prepared  ready  for  use,  and  sold  by  the  gallon  only. 

Send  for  Sample  (Sard  and  Price  Lint . 


The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press, 


Built  upon  a  New  Principle. 


All  Iron. 

Presses  a  round  bale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four  feet* 
Can  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or  water  power. 

Address  V7.  EL  BA7STKS  &  CO., 

Faria  Maohinory,  Seoda,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

$  3<i  C'mwi  titrwtf  GfflGdCKb, 


A.  LI4UTARB,  M. !>.¥.§., 

Dean  of  tlie  Facility. 


of  all  kinds  for  Farmers.  Blacksmiths.  Carpen¬ 
ters.  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  (iOOl)NOW  <fc 
WIGHTMAN,  23  Cornbill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Biarte's  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  lilts 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles,  Fire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Cob,  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Roots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoanut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  Mills.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc. 

JOHN  IV.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


BURR  STONE  MILLS. 


Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  band,  horse,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 
prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


We  make  the  best  and  cheapest  Cider  Press  Screws  in 
market.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

RU.MSEY  &  CO.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE 


For  PUMPING.  GRINDING 
GRAIN,  Etc..  Etc. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1S74. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Rock  Island.  III..  Fairs.  1873  and  1874. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Scott  Countv.  Iowa,  Fairs,  1873  and  1874. 
Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted, 
MANUFACTURED  31Y 

EDWARDS  &  PERKINS, 

Moline,  111, 

(J,  Mabie's  Patent^  3  n|y  1st,  131? 


HEAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 


TOLEDO,  O. 

Toledo  property  of  all  classes.  640  acres  Timber 
Land  near  K’y  depot,  $20  per  acre.  Several  planta¬ 
tions  in  Arkansas  (will  exchange  in  part  for  other 
property).  Custom  Flouring  Mill  in  Sandusky  Co., 
Ohio,  $14,000.  No.  1  Sawmill  on  line  of  R’y  in 
Mich.,  new,  $30,000. 

Cori'espofiideiice  Solicited. 


THE  HUTCHINSON  BURNER. 

Ko  chimney  needed.  Fits  the  common  lamps. 
Burns  kerosene  with  a  clear  steady  flame  iwo 
inches  high,  or  as  low  as  desired.  Slays  at  the 
hight  set  as  long  as  tlie  oil  lasts.  One,  equal  to 
three  candles.  Best  light  for  tlie  eye  of  all  lamps. 
Saves  tlie  cost  and  trouble  of  chimneys,  and 
pleases  all  who  use  it.  Sent  by  mail  for  50  cents, 
two,  with  one  year’s  supply  of  wicks,  ior  $1. 

Write  to  HUTCHINSON  &  CO., 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Awmded  medal  of  Amci- 
icaii  Ins*  it  ut  c  over  all  com¬ 
petitors  for  18711  and  IS74, 
and  adopted  as  tlie  Pr<  mi- 
_  lull  pump  by  E  lie  American 
1  Agriculturist.  For  House 
and  Out-doors.  For  AV  c  I  Is 
from  G  to  IOO  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire- Pomps. 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  Agent  for 
GOODEIiL  CO.  CELE¬ 
BRATED  SPRING  BEDS, 
advertisement  on  page  196,  May  number. 
Lgent  for  Peck  &  SUil ton’s  Rustic  Work. 


General  Agents  fop.  Pumps: 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  (i.  Murdock  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (). 

E.  II,  Leibey.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming. 

T.  J.  liiley,  Houston,  Texas. 

Frothlngham  &  Workman,  Montreal.  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  MoConibe,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Jas.  H.  Billington  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUNHAM,  CAR  RIGAN  &  CO.,  Agent* 

foy  pacific  Coast,  Son  Francisco,  Cat 
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Standard  Architectural  Books 

FOR  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Archi¬ 
tecture;  or,  Homes  for  Every  One. 
— With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Cost;  with  Working  Scale,  Draw¬ 
ings  complete,  so  that  Houses  may  be  built 
direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  practical,  handsome,  and 
economical  homes.  Royal  Quarto.  Six 
Dollars,  post-paid. 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban 
Houses.— Illustrated  with  about  150  en¬ 
gravings.  Hints  and  Suggestions  as  to  the 
General  Principles  of  House-building,  Style, 
Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder. 
— Is  a  complete  work  on  Stair-Building  and 
Hand-Railing.  Fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams,  in  two  colors, 
with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balus¬ 
ters,  and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Quarto.  Post¬ 
paid,  $6.00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and 
Joiner. — A  complete  work,  covering  the 
whole  science  of  Carpentry,  Joinery,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors. 
Royal  Quarto.  Postpaid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban, and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00 

W  oodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses. — 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes.-I50 
Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.  — 
How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables, 
and  Out-Buildings  of  all  kinds.  126  De¬ 
signs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People  — 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm-Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country 
Houses,  or  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes, 
comprising  eighty-four  pages  of  designs. 
The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  in  these 
designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an 
amount  of  space  and  comfort  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money, 
without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture. 
— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 
Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many- 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller  ■ 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere,. 


Continued  from  p.  371. 

Founder  in  a.  Horse. — “C.  B.,”  Groten,. 

N.  II.  Founder  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  laminae 
or  leaves  of  the  foot— those  highly  sensitive  plates 
which  dovetail  into  each  other,  and  connect  the  interior 
of  the  foot  with  the  outside  and  insensitive  horny  part  or 
hoof.  When  foundered,  the  horse  will  hardly  move, 
throws  his  weight  upon  the  hind  feet,  and  spreads  his 
fore  feet  forward  as  far  as  possible,  to  relieve  them  from 
weight.  The  head  is  thrown  up,  the  horse  breathes  hard 
and  fast,  is  highly  fevered,  and  expresses  in  many  ways- 
his  distress  and  suffering.  Acute  founder  may  be  cured,, 
but  always  leaves  the  horse  tender  in  his  fore  feet,  and 
subject  to  a  repeated  attack  on  the  first  imprudence  in. 
feeding,  watering  or  driving.  Chronic  founder  renders- 
the  horse  valueless,  and  a  burden  to  itself  and  its  owner, 

I®oitlti*y  for  Eggs  and  Meat.—"  F. 

II.  S.,”  Chicago,  relates  his  experience  as  to  the  best 
fowls  for  market  and  for  winter  layers.  He  writes:  “I 
crossed  a  Brown  Leghorn  cock  to  a  Dark  Brahma  hen. 
This  cross  produced  a  splendid  bird.  And  here  let  me 
say  to  those  that  raise  poultry  for  the  market,  do  not 
breed  those  large  raw-honed  Asiatics,  they  do  not  pay. 
When  dressed  for  the  market,  they  will  not  bring  as  much 
per  pound  as  even  the  common  barn-yard  fowl,  and, 
though  I  admit  that  their  weight  will  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  they  will  consume  twice  as  much  food  to  do  it. 
As  to  food,  I  give  corn-meal,  barley,  wheat,  bran,  and. 
oats,  mixed  and  scalded  ;  also  once  a  week  chopped  liver. 
The  fowls  do  not  get  tired  of  this  food,  and  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  producing  eggs.  In  winter  I  keep  my  poultry  in 
a  warm  cellar.  With  good  feed,  warm  housing,  and  care- 
that  too  many  fowls  are  not  kept  on  the  farm,  there  is  no¬ 
danger  that  poultry  will  not  pay.” 

Manure  for  tSrain.— “  E.  T.  B.,”  Jewell 
City,  Kansas.  A  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  hut  de¬ 
ficient  in  mineral  constituents,  will  be  apt  to  produce 
plenty  of  foliage  and  but  little  grain.  What  is  wanted 
in  this  case  is  lime,  superphosphate  of  lime,  wood  ashes,, 
or  hone  dust.  In  your  case  it  would  undoubtedly  pay  to- 
arrest  a  portion  of  the  immense  quantities  of  bones 
which  are  daily  carried  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
state,  and  apply  them  to  the  soil.  They  would  furnish 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen,  all  indispensable- 
substances  for  the  production  of  grain,  and  very  rapidly- 
exhausted  by  grain  crops.  Unfortunately  the  vast  sup¬ 
ply  of  bones  so  near  at  hand,  is  neglected  by  western 
farmers,  and  allowed  to  go  past  their  doors,  to  he  profita¬ 
bly  used  by  farmers  3,000  miles  away. 

Capacity  of  a  Cistersi. — “M.  L.  W.,”' 
Selin’s  Grove,  Pa.  To  find  the  contents  in  gallons  of  a. 
rectangular  cistern,  multiply  the  deptli  and  width  both 
ways  in  feet  together,  and  then  multiply  this  by  7 X-  The 
first  sum  is  the  cubic  feet,  and  the  latter  the  quantity  of 
gallons  contained  very  nearly.  For  a  circular  cistern., 
multiply  the  diameter  by  itself,  and  then  by  .7854,  (or  those 
who  do  not;  understand  decimal  fractions,  may  take  three- 
fourths  of  the  product).  This  sum  is  multiplied  by  the 
depth,  and  the  result  is  cubic  feet.  Then  multiply  by- 
7%  as  above. 

Merino  Slacep  aia«l  Shepherd  Bogs, 

—  “  C.  H.  C.,"  Chatham  Co.,  Neb.  The  flock  of  Merinos- 
bred  by  Mr.  Chamberlin,  of  Ited  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N,: 
Y.,  is  a  very  choice  one,  and  is  under  the  care  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shepherd,  Mr.  Carl  Ileyne.  By  stating  the  sort 
of  ram  wanted,  yon  could  probably  he  suited  from  this 
flock,  without  the  expense  of  selecting  personally. 
Probably  a  shepherd  dog  could  also  be  procured  there, 

SprinldiBE"-  Ilatclaing  Egg^s.— “W. 

S.,”  Wilson  Co.,  Tenn.  For  very  good  reasoqfc  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  use  to  moisten  the  eggs  during  the  process  of 
hatching.  This  may  be  clone  without  any  difficulty  by 
sprinkling  the  nest  while  the  hen  is  off  for  feeding ;  once- 
or  twice  during  the  incubation  is  sufficient. 

Cow  Pox. — “  S.  E.  C.,”  Stormont  Co.,  Ont, 
The  teats  and  udders  of  cows  are  liable  to  various  other 
forms  of  eruptions,  which  may  he  confounded  with  the 
true  cow  pox.  The  true  cow  pox  may  he  distinguished 
by  the  fevered  condition  of  the  animal  for  three  or  foui- 
days  before  the  eruptions  appear.  These  are  at  first  hard, 
red  spots,  about  the  size  of  the  point  of  the  finger,  which 
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soon  enlarge,  rise  in  the  center,  ana  in  ten  days  form  a 
pustule,  which  contains  first  a  clear  fluid,  but  afterwards 
a  thick  pus.  There  is  a  red  ring  around  the  base  of  the 
pustufe,  and  it  is  depressed  or  sunken  at  the  point  or  sum¬ 
mit.  This  tatter  peculiarity  is  a  special  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  The  pustule  dries  up  and  forms  a  crust,  which 
in  about  ten  days  more  is  easily  removed,  leaving  a  red, 
shining  spot  on  the  skin.  The  proper  treatment  is  to 
use  a  milking  tube,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  to  keep  the  sick 
animals  by  themselves,  and  to  have  separate  attendants 
for  them.  Unless  the  stables  are  thoroughly  disinfected 
by  whitewashing  with  lime,  the  disease  will  be  apt  to  re¬ 
appear  every  year.  It  is  rarely  that  this  disease  is  very 
troublesome  in  this  country  or  Canada,  and  good  nurs¬ 
ing,  warmth,  and  administering  half  an  ounce  of  sulphite 
of  soda  daily,  during  the  first  stage  of  ten  days,  will 
generally  prevent  very  ill  effects.  The  milk  of  cows  af¬ 
fected  with  this  disease  should  not  be  used  for  food,  ex¬ 
cept  for  calves  and  pigs. 

“Grub  in  tlie  Mead.” — “R.  S.  F.,” 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  death 
of  your  sheep  has  occurred  from  grubs  in  the  head. 
These  parasites  rarely,  if  ever,  cause  -ieath.  They  annoy 
the  sheep  while  crawling  up  the  nostrils  to  the  nasal 
sinuses,  where  they  live  quietly  until  the  time  for  their 
change  to  pupae,  when,  in  crawling  down,  they  again  ir¬ 
ritate  the  sheep  and  cause  violent  sneezings  and  stamp¬ 
ing  with  the  feet.  In  all  cases  of  sickness  among  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  full  statement  of  the 
Eymptoms,  in  order  that  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
true  cause  of  the  trouble.  There  is  a  serious  and  fatal 
disorder  of  the  brain  caused  by  a  parasite  known  as 
hydatid,  which  is  a  tape-worm  in  one  state  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  is  not  uncommon.  This  appears  as  a  watery 
bladder  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  not  what  is  known  as 
41  grub  in  the  head.” 

B*oullry  and  Eg'S's  for  Pi-oiit.-“J. 

P.  IV.,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — One  man  out  of  ten  thousand 
might  probably  go  into  the  business  of  raising  eggs  and 
.poultry  for  market  profitably  ;  but  the  chances  are  that 
every  one  of  the  others  would  fail.  It  is  a  business  that 
requires  as  much  tact,  patience,  practical  knowledge,  and 
habits  of  close  and  careful  observation,  as  bee-keeping. 
A  suitable  place  is  also  needed,  and  a  locality  where 
.fresh  eggs  and  spring  chickens  bring  a  good  price.  The 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  can  come  only  through 
experience,  and  can  not  be  communicated,  except  with  a 
great  deal  of  detail.  That  there  is  profit  in  the  business 
is  certain,  but  only  when  the  right  man  goes  into  it  in 
the  right  place. 

Tomato  Catsup. — (When  tomato  catsup  is 
desired,  the  following  is  the  best  recipe  we  have  yet 
found,  judging  from  the  taste  of  the  many  who  have 
tried  it  along  with  other  varieties.)  For  four  or  five 
quarts  of  catsup,  boil  1  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  15  min¬ 
utes  without  removing  the  skins,  and  strain  through  a 
sieve.  Put  into  a  little  bag  1  teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves, 

1  tablespoonful  each  of  unground  cinnamon,  allspice,  and 
black  pepper,  and  put  these  with  1  pint  of  good  vinegar, 
into  the  strained  tomatoes,  and  boil  the  whole  carefully 
3  to  5  hours.  When  sufficiently  boiled  and  condensed, 
stir  in  1  tablespoonful  of  ground  mustard,  and  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  Cayenne  pepper.  Salt  to  the  taste, 
and  keep  in  well  corked  bottles. 


B>ou1»lc  Furrow  l*I«vviaiig'. — “B.  O. 

•C.,”  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  writes,  “  On  the  big  farms  of 
this  state  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  mustangs,  (these  are 
the  light  native  horses  of  the  country),  and  a  gang-plow 
cutting  two  feet  wide  will  plow  4  acres  a  day  at  any  time, 
and  often  as  much  as  5  acres  per  day.”  Most  of  the  plow¬ 
ing  in  California  is  done  with  gang-plows,  and  we  have 
not  as  yet  learned  half  the  value  of  these  plows,  on  suit¬ 
able  soils,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  (We  re¬ 
cently  saw  a  £  acre  Handsomely  plowed  in  45  minutes 
with  one  of  these  plows,  with  one  pair  of  heavy  horses 
and  one  driver,  and  the  horses  were  not  overworked). 

Ellects  of  Impure  Water. — “W.  W. 

S.,”  Rockford,  Ill.  The  too  rapid  souring  of  milk  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  effect  of  impure  water  which  has  been  drank 
by  the  cows.  When  the  stock  -water  is  derived  from 
ponds  and  sloughs,  it  is  always  contaminated  with  num¬ 
berless  microscopic  vegetable  forms  and  myriads  of 
germs  or  spores  of  this  minute  vegetation.  These  ac¬ 
company  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  contained 
in  the  water.  When  this  impure  -water  is  drank  by  a 
cow,  these  germs  or  spores  are  absorbed  along  with  the 
water  into  the  blood,  being  so  exceedingly  small  that 
they  pass  through  the  absorbing  glands  and  vessels  of 
the  intestines  with  ease.  In  the  blood  these  spores  or 
seeds  grow,  and  if  very  numerous  may  become  the  cause 
of  those  blood  diseases  commonly  known  ns  “murrain,” 
“blackleg,”  “red  water,”  &c.  In  any  case  as  they  pass 


into  the  circulation  they  must  necessarily  affect  the  milk 
which  is  derived  from  the  blood.  When  the  milk  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  these  minute  organisms  grow  vefy  rap¬ 
idly  and  change  the  character  of  the  milk,  causing  the 
formation  of  acid  and  then  rapid  decomposition.  The 
spores  and  plants  cannot  bo  destroyed  at  a  less  heat  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  that  heat  will 
destroy  all  of  them.  A  heat  of  120  degrees  assists  their 
growth  instead  of  arresting  it,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  heated  milk  sours  more  rapidly  than  the 
cooled  milk.  The  only  remedy  is  to  use  well  water  for 
the  cows,  or  water  from  deep  underground  cisterns. 

ElFects  oTForestsou  oSae  Stiiist-fiiEl. 

— “  A.  S.,"  Olathe,  Kansas.  The  character  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  modifying  the 
views  of  those  persons  who  have  been  led  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  the  quantity  of  rain-fall  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  forests.  The  past  summer  has 
been  one  of  extraordinary  moisture  in  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  no  forests,  as  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Eastern  Colorado,  and  of  drouth  in  places  where 
forests  abound  as  in  Northern  Minnesota  and  Canada. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  the  development  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  effects,  such  as  the  fall  of  rain,  the  course  of  the 
winds,  etc.,  depends  upon  causes  which  are  not  bounded 
by  small  areas,  or  even  such  a  large  area  as  that  of  our 
own  continent.  The  destruction  of  a  thousand  or  two 
square  miles  of  woods  is  but  a  small  thing  in  comparison 
to  the  other  influences  which  affect  the  rain-fall  of  the 
whole  world.  Forests  act  as  reservoirs  of  moisture,  hold¬ 
ing  it  until  it  is  distributed  gradually  by  means  of  springs, 
streams,  and  slow  evaporation,  and  thus  prevent  floods 
which  never  occur  disastrously  in  wooded  localities. 
They  also  moderate  the  heats  and  colds  of  the  season 
just  as  they  moderate  the  distribution  of  water.  They 
also  act  as  a  barrier  against  the  excessive  force  of  the 
winds.  They  are  therefore  indispensable  to  our  comfort, 
and  where  they  do  not  exist  naturally,  should  be  planted 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
cannot  be  given  up  to  cultivation,  any  more  than  a  man’s 
■whole  life  can  be  given  up  to  work  ;  some  portion  must 
be  left  fallow  and  to  rest ;  and  to  grow  timber  is  an  actual 
rest  to  the  land. 

When  <«  B*Iow  Binder  Clover. — 

“  R.  J.  n.”  If  oats  are  to  be  sowed  on  a  clover  sod,  we 
would  plow  the  sod  in  the  spring  and  sow  the  ground 
immediately  while  the  soil  is  mellow  and  fresh.  Oats 
do  very  well  on  a  newly  turned  sod. 

Bee  Ilonse. — “  R.  P.,”  Woodbury,  Md.  Plans 
of  ice  houses  were  given  in  the  Agriculturist  of  October, 
1870,  November,  1871,  and  October,  1874.  These  are 
of  different  style  of  construction,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  all  of  them. 

TTie  Use  of  lime.— “JE.  N.  S.,”  McMil¬ 
lan’s  Station,  E.  Tennessee.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  or  that  soil  can  be  improved  by  lime  with¬ 
out  experimenting.  The  proper  way  is  to  scatter  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  lime,  say  ten  bushels  upon  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land  and  wait  to  see  the  effect.  If  it  is  found 
to  pay  try  again  in  a  larger  way,  on  a  whole  field.  Gen¬ 
erally  clay  soils  and  those  full  of  peaty  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  are  improved  by  lime  ;  but  it  is  not  a  cure-all  or 
panacea  for  all  sorts  of  poor  land.  As  in  human  diseases, 
so  in  sick  or  defective  soils,  there  is  no  cure-all;  the 
claim  that  certain  fertilizers  are  good  for  all  soils,  is  as 
much  quackery  as  the  same  claim  for  a  medicine.  Ex¬ 
periment  with  observation  is  needed.  The  investigations 
of  science  are  coming  to  help  us  to  less  hazardous  and 
less  costly  experiments,  ere  long. 


“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 


Which  is  the  Best  Grain  Drill?— “  W.  n.  H.,” 
Milton,  Pa.,  writes :  “I  have  no  grain  drill,  and  want  to 
get  one  of  the  best.  Of  the  many  kinds,  which  shall  I 
select  ?  The  agent  for  the  ‘  Champion  ’  will  convince 
one  that  their’s  is  the  best.”— If  he  “convinces”  you 
of  this  fact,  buy  it  by  all  means.  It  is  a  good  drill.— 
“  The  agents  for  the  ‘Farmer’s  Favorite’  toll  you  to  buy 
no  other  than  a  double  force-feed  drill,  while  those  of 
the  ‘  New  Gearless  Buckeye,’  would  have  you  believe 
that  in  all  essential  points  their’s  excels  all  others.  Now 
how  can  a  farmer  determine  which  is  the  best?” — You 
must  hear  all  that  is  said,  examine  carefully  for  yourself, 
and  act  according  to  your  best  judgment.  I  have  seen 
the  “Champion”  at  work,  have  tried  a  “Buckeye” 
drill  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  and  own  and  use  a  “  Far¬ 
mer's  Favorite.”  These  are  all  good  drills,  but  I  cannot 
undertake  to  decide  which  is  the  best.  One  thing  I  can 
say,  you  had  better  get  a  drill  that  has  a  good  manure 
attachment,  and  if  you  have  many  stones  in  your  fields, 
you  had  better  get  rubber  springs  to  the  coulters. 


Manuring  Cobn.— “W.  J.  S.,”  Calhoun  Co.,  Iowa 
asks  how  I  manure  corn  in  the  hill,  whether  the  manure 
is  put  under  or  over  the  corn,  or  on  top  of  the  ground. 
I  have  not  manured  corn  in  the  hill  for  several  years,  and 
should  not  think  it  would  pay  an  Iowa  farmer  to  do  so. 
[The  fine  roots  of  corn  spread  out  through  the  whole 
surface  soil,  and  find  manure  anywhere  in  it.  A  little  in 
the  hill,  on  poor  soils,  sometimes  gives  the  young  plants 
a  good  start. — Ed.] 

Sowing  Wheat  on  Good  Land.— “J.  W.  W.  ”  of 
Wisconsin,  writes  that  he  “lives  in  the  Chinch-bug  re¬ 
gion,  but  believes  that  good  farming  will  arm  us  against 
them.”— He  sends  me  a  sample  of  the  Diehl  wheat.  It 
is  whiter  than  my  own.  He  has  twice  taken  the  first  prize 
at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  with  it.  He  also  raises  the 
Fultz  wheat.  It  is  good  this  year. — “  The  one  lesson  I 
have  learned  thus  far,”  he  writes,  “is  not  to  sow  winter 
wheat  on  ground  which  I  do  not  believe  is  fitted  for  it. 
This  may  seem  trite  to  you,  but  it  is  something  for  a 
western  farmer  to  learn.” — It  is  something  which  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere  would  do  well  to  think  about.  I  try  to 
live  up  to  this  rule  myself. 

The  Trials  of  Farming.— We  know  that  trials  lead 
to  patience, and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope, 
and  if  it  was  not  for  hope,  what  should  we  amount  to  ? 
Now  trials  are  the  common  lot  of  farmers.  And  it  does 
not  matter  where  we  farm,  east  or  west,  north  or  south. 
A  farmer  and  minister  in  Nebraska  has  favored  me  with 
several  letters,  giving  his  experience,  and  telling  me  of 
his  hopes  and  disappointments.  Last  year  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  did  him  a  great  deal  of  damage.—”  This  year,” 
he  writes,  “I  rented  my  farm,  but  by  the  wet  weather 
some  25  acres  got  into  sunflowers,  so  that  .the  renters 
did  not  harvest  the  wheat,  and  now  they  refuse  to  cut  off 
the  sunflowers.  The  balance  of  the  crop  is  very  poor,  on 
account  of  the  wet  weather  and  weeds.  Some  20  or  25 
acres  of  barley  was  taken  away  by  the  flood.  Now  I  will 
farm  myself  another  year.”— That  is  right.  What  is 
needed  is  a  better  system  of  farming. 

Mangel  Wurzel  or  Beets  vs.  Carrots  and  Pars¬ 
nips.— Steele  Brothers,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  ask  the  following 
questions:  1st.  “  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  man¬ 
gel  wurzel  better  than  Lane's  improved  sugar  beet?  ” — 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  now  any  difference. — 2nd.  “  Do 
you  consider  beets  better,  pound  for  pound,  than  parsnips 
and  carrots  for  milch  cows  ?  No.  Precisely  the  oppo¬ 
site. — 3rd.  “  Or  do  you  prefer  the  mangels  because  so 
much  more  food  can  be  raised  per  acre?  ” — Yes;  and 
because  they  require  less  labor  in  weeding  and  hoeing. 

Grass  for  Wood  Lot.— “  R.  S.  E.,”  Akron,  Ohio, 
says  that  I  once  gave  him  advice  that  was  of  use  to  him, 
and  now  he  writes  that  he  has  a  piece  of  wood-land,  high 
and  dry,  and  not  heavily  timbered,  still  so  heavy  that 
grass  does  not  grow  upon  it.  He  is  short  of  pasture,  and 
wants  to  get  it  into  grass ;  he  asks :  “  Would  it  pay  me 
to  clean  out  all  of  the  underbrush,  logs,  and  rubbish, 
drag  it  thoroughly,  and  sow  it  to  grass  seed,  and  if  so, 
what  kind  or  kinds  would  be  best  ?  ”— I  do  not  know,  I 
have  just  such  a  lot,  and  my  own  plan  is  to  sow  timothy, 
Kentucky  blue-grass,  and  red-top,  without  harrowing  or 
other  preparation. 

Please  Write  Again. — William  Denny,  of  Greenville, 
writes  me  a  letter  enclosing  a  stamp  for  reply,  but  he 
forgets  to  tell  in  what  state  he  lives,  and  the  postmark 
on  the  letter,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  is  illegible.  There 
are  26  Greenvilles  in  the  United  States.  [An  astonish¬ 
ing  number  of  letters  go  unanswered  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son  ;  we  get  stamps  to  pay  for  a  reply  “  by  return  mail,” 
and  have  no  idea  where  the  writer  lives. — Ed.] 

When  to  Atply  Lime. — “  C.  H.  S.,”  of  Richfield, 
writes  that  he  has  “  a  fifteen  acre  field  lying  on  top  of  a 
limestone  ridge.  It  laid  under  blue-grass  8  or  10 
years  until  1873.  I  then  fallowed  it  in  the  spring  and 
cultivated  four  times  through  the  summer,  and  sowed 
•wheat,  and  seeded  with  clover  in  the  spring  of  1874.  The 
wheat  winter-killed,  and  the  hot,  nry  weather  in  July 
burnt  up  the  clover,  except  on  a  few  small  spots  of 
lighter  soil.  Now  there  is  nothing  on  the  field  but  blue- 
grass  and  wild  turnips.  My  object  is  to  get  it  into  clover, 
and  I  thought  of  sowing  it  with  oats  next  spring  and 
seeding  down.  There  is  a  heap  of  1,600  bushels  of  lime 
in  the  field  which  is  to  be  spread  upon  it.  Would  you 
haul  the  lime  on  the  field  now,  and  plow  it  in  the  spring, 
or  would  you  plow  now,  and  put  the  lime  on  in  the  spring 
and  cultivate  it?”— The  bettor  plan,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  to  have  summer-fallowed  the  field,  plowing  it 
three  times,  and  then  after  sprinkling  the  lime  and  har¬ 
rowing  or  cultivating  it  in,  sowed  to  wheat  and  seeded 
with  clover  in  the  spring.  The  next  best  plan  would  be 
to  break  it  up  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall,  cultivate 
and  harrow  the  surface  and  then  plow  it  again  in  Octo¬ 
ber  or  November,  and  leave  it  rough  for  the  winter. 
Sow  the  lime  on  in  the  spring  and  seed  down  with  barley 
or  oats.  Mr.  C.  n.  S.  asked  me  to  answer  his  letter  by 
mail,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  what  State  he  lives  in. 
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Lamb  ok  Mutton.— “  R.,”  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes  : 
“  Will  it  pay  to  feed  lambs,  common  stock,  until  fall  and 
then  sell  them,  as  I  believe  is  your  plan,  when  we  can 
get  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  pair  for  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit  to  commence  shipping,  about  Easter?  No. 
It  will  pay  far  better  to  sell  them  early  to  the  butcher.  I 
have  never  recommended  keeping  lambs  until  fall  and 
then  selling  them.  I  would  keep  them  until  the  next 
spring  and  sell  them  after  shearing.  I  can  make  grade 
CotswoJd  sheep  weigh  150  lbs.  at  12  to  15  months  old,  and 

1  have  thought  that  in  some  sections  this  might  pay  bet 
ter  than  selling  lambs. 

South-Down  or  Cotswold.— The  same  correspond¬ 
ent  asks :  “  Is  it  best  to  keep  a  Cotswold  or  South-Down 
to  cross  with  common  ewes  ?  ” — I  believe  in  New  York 
the  butchers  will  pay  more  for  grade  South-Down  lambs 
than  for  long-wooled,  white-faced  lambs.  And  on  this 
account  when  lambs  are  raised  solely  to  sell  early  to  the 
butchers,  some  of  the  black-faced  breeds,  such  as  the 
South-Down,  Hampshire-Down,  or  Shropshire-Down, 
will  be  more  profitable  than  the  Cotswold  or  Leicester. 
In  saying  this  I  am  not  admitting  that  the  lambs  are 
really  any  better,  but  that  people  think  so,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  producers  to  humor  our  customers.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  raise  lambs  for  mutton  and  wool,  selling  per¬ 
haps  the  ram  lambs  to  the  butcher  early,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  use  a  pure  Cotswold  ram. 

Salt  for  Pigs. — “B.,”  Mix  say  10  parts  sifted  ashes, 

2  parts  salt,  and  1  part  sulphur,  and  let  the  pigs  eat  all 
they  will  of  it.  I  would  not  compel  them  to  eat  salt  by 
mixing  it  with  their  food. 

Essex  Hogs,  Orchard  Grass,  Bone-dust,  Etc.— I 
have  received  the  following  from  West  Virginia :  ‘-Are 
the  Essex  hogs  as  quiet  as  the  Chester?  "—Ans.  Much 
more  so.—  “  What  is  the  average  weight  of  Essex  hogs  at 
one  year  old  with  very  ordinary  feed?  "—Ans.  I  cannot 
tell  what  is  meant  by  very  ordinary  feed.  If  you  mean 
skim  milk  and  slops  from  the  house,  with  a  little  mill 
feed  and  corn-meal  in  winter,  or  a  run  with  cattle  eating 
corn,  the  good  clover  pasture  in  summer,  and  the  run  of 
the  stables  in  the  fall,  and  then  finished  off  with  corn 
for  a  few  weeks,  good  grade  Essex  should  weigh  300  lbs. 
at  12  months  old.  But  if  “very  ordinary”  feed  means 
something  little  more  than  a  starvation  diet,  they  would 

probably  weigh  from  75  to  109  lbs _ “  I  wish  to  sow  a 

piece  of  thin  and  rather  wet  land  with  rye  and  get  iv  set 
in  grass  until  I  can  drain  and  manure  it.  Which  is  the 
best,  Kentucky  blue-grass  or  orchard  grass  ?  "—Ans.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  seed  some  timothy-seed  with 
the  rye. . .  “  My  land  will  produce  about  5  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  without  manure ;  will  it  pay  to  buy  bone-dust 
and  sow  on  the  wheat  ?  "—Ans.  If  you  could  get  good 
bone-dust  for  $15  or  $20  per  ton.  it  would  pay  you  in  the 
end,  but  probably  not  the  first  year.  Peruvian  guano 
would  produce  a  better  effect  on  the  wheat,  and  would 
help  the  clover  afterwards.  Your  main  dependence  must 

be  on  good  cultivation  and  on  feeding  more  stock _ “I 

want  to  make  150  two-horse  loads  of  manure  the  coming 
winter.  I  think  of  hauling  enough  leaves  to  make  half 
the  amount,  and  put  them  in  the  yard  where  they  will 
soak  up  all  the  waste  from  the  stables,  and  during  the 
winter  pass  enough  through  the  stables  as  bedding,  to 
make  up  the  other  half.  Can  I  make  that  much  with  2 
horses  and  4  hogs?” — Ans  If  you  draw  leaves  enough 
you  can.  But  you  should  try  to  keep  more  hogs  and 
sheep,  even  if  you  have  to  buy  feed  for  them.  I  like 
your  pluck  and  spirit,  and  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
But  when  I  think  of  you  gathering  leaves  to  soak  up  the 
liquid  in  the  yard  from  4  hogs  and  2  horses.  I  can  but 
wish  you  had  a  large  herd  of  good  hogs  to  care  for. 

Swellings  on  Hogs. — “W.  C.  W.,  Ind.,  has  a  sow 
that  has  “  hard  lumps  all  over  her.  ” — Are  they  not  caused 
by  the  other  sows  fighting  her  ?  Open  them  with  a  lance 
or  sharp  knife  and  you  will  probably  find  them  full  of 
blood  and  water.  Continue  to  let  her  have  a  little  better 
food  than  the  other  pigs  she  is  running  with.  This,  as 
she  is  a  breeding  sow,  will  be  better  than  shutting  her 
up  by  herself. 

Bone-Dust. — Mr.  Lewis  Schilling,  of  Ohio,  sends  me 
a  sample  of  his  “  odorless  bone-dust,”  and  wants  me  to 
show  it  to  the  Deacon  and  the  Squire,  and  then  send 
him  an  order  for  ten  tons  of  it  so  that  we  can  raise  some 
“Centennial  wheat.” — This  is  asking  too  much.  Ido 
not  want  the  Deacon  to  beat  me  again  on  wheat  the 
coming  year,  and  I  do  not  want  to  pay  $600  for  ten  tons 
for  my  own  use.  The  same  amount  of  money  spent  in 
buying  malt  combs  or  bran  will  give  mo  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  and  get  a  good  deal  of 
pork,  mutton,  wool,  milk,  and  butter  into  the  bargain. 

Essex  Hogs. — “T.  H„”  Keokuk  Co.,  Iowa,  writes: 
1st.  “  What  color  are  the  Essex?” — Ans.  Black. — 2nd. 
“Are  they  docile?  "—Ans.  Yes,  more  so  than  any  other 
breed  I  am  acquainted  with. — 3rd.  “  Do  they  fatten  easi¬ 
ly  when  young  ?  ”— Ans.  Yes.— 4th.  “  Are  they  hardy  ?  ” 
—Ans.  When  they  have  got  their  growth  they  will  stand 


starvation  and  neglect  as  well  as  the  commonest  scrub, 
but  when  young,  like  all  other  high-bred  animals,  they 
require  good  care  and  good  feed,  just  such  care  and  feed 
as  any  good  farmer  gives  common  pigs.— 5th.  “  Will  they 
cross  well  on  grade  Poland  China  sows?  "—Ans.  This  is 
precisely  what  I  recommend  them  for.  A  grade  Poland 
China,  Chester  White,  or  Berkshire  sow  put  to  a  pure¬ 
bred,  fine  boned,  well  formed  Essex,  will  give  you  the 
perfection  of  a  hog  for  bacon,  pork,  hams,  and  lard. 

Catalogues  Received. 

The  following  catalogues  have  come  to  hand  since  the 
last  list  was  published  in  the  July  Agriculturist. 

SEEDS. 

Law,  Somner  &  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia.  A  very 
complete  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  chapter  on  the  grasses  and  forage 
plants  which  do  well  in  the  climate  of  Australia. 

PLANTS. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  plants,  including  many  rare  Palms 
and  Orchids. 

E.  T.  Teas  &  Co.,  Bichmond,  Ind.  Catalogue  of 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  with  a  special  list  of 
Boses,  including  many  of  the  newer  sorts. 

William  Bobinson  &  Sons,  Tooting.  London,  S.  W. 
England.  A  very  large  list  of  Plants  both  tropical  and 
hardy,  and  including  many  of  our  native  species. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany.  A  Catalogue  of  Dried 
Flowers,  Grasses,  and  other  articles  used  by  bouquet- 
makers. 

NURSERIES. 

Fall  is  the  season  during  which  many  persons  prefer 
to  plant  out  fruit-trees,  so  that  most  nurserymen  prepare 
a  special  circular  for  the  fall  trade.  The  following  are 
of  the  above  sort : 

Atwood,  Boot  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Calkins  & 
Brooks.  Bricksburg,  N.  J.  Bobert  Douglas  &  Sons, 
Waukegan,  Ill.  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Bed  Bank,  N.  J.  ;  list 
of  Peach  and  other  Fruit-buds.  William  Holland, 
Plymouth,  Indiana.  Samuel  Kinsey,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Tiios.  H.  Leslie,  Ipava.  Ill.  William  n.  Johnson, 
Ivesdale.  HI.  E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Tebo 
Nursery  Co.,  Clinton,  Mo.  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  James  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
John  Wampler,  Carthage,  Mo.  ;  Amsden  Peach. 

AUTUMN  BULBS. 

Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  7  Barclay  street,  N.  Y.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue. 

Long  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of  Flori- 
cultnral  Stock. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  street,  N.  Y.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 

James  Yick,  Bocliester,  N.  Y.  The  last  number  for 
the  year  of  Vick's  Quarterly,  contains,  besides  the  de¬ 
scriptive  list  of  hardy  bulbs,  other  interesting  matter 
useful  to  the  amateur,  as  well  as  professional  florist. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CATALOGUES. 

Chas.  G.  Blatchly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circular  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Horizontal  Ice  Cream  Freezer. 

Capron  Wringer  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Price-list  of 
Clothes  Wringers. 

Ira  &  Iko  Coe,  Quincy,  Ill.  Patent  Fruit-Gatherer. 

Hill's  Archimedean  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Descriptive  Circular. 

E.  E.  Lummus,  Boston,  Mass.  Manufacturers  of  Hol¬ 
brook's  Seed  Drills. 

Standard  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  N.  Y. 
Complete  Catalogue  of  all  improved  Laundry  Machinery. 

FABM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Furst  &  Bradley  Manuf’g  Co.  of  Chicago,  Hi. 
Bradley  Manuf’g  Co.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Deere  &  Co. 
of  Moline.  Ill.,  whose  specialties  are  Gang-Plows,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Breaking  Plows,  and  other  implements. 

Wyckoff  &  McDonald,  of  Ilightstown,  N.  J.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  a  Potato  Digger,  and  Biggs’  Patent  Furrower. 

W.  II.  Banks  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  manufacturers  of 
Corn  Shellers,  Horse  Powers,  and  of  the  Dodge  Excel¬ 
sior  Hay  Press. 

The  Eagle  Mowing  &  Bearing  Co.  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
make  the  W.  A.  Wood's  Improved  Mower  and  Beaper. 

Schenck  &  Sheridan,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  the  Torsion  Wagon  Springs. 

Phillip  S.  Justice,  42  Cliff  st.,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  the 
Galvanized  Elastic  Wire  Cable  and  Iron  Posts  for  fences. 

Portable  Mills  of  all  kinds  made  by  Edward  Harri¬ 
son,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sorgho  nand-Book  and  Catalogue  of  Sorgho  machinery 
issued  by  the  Blymyer  Manuf'g  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

WINDMILLS. 

The  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  makers  of 
Ilaliiday's  Windmills  and  Pumps.  Eclipse  Windmill 
Co.  of  Beloit,  Wis.  C.  T.  Edwards,  Moline,  Ill.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  Moline  Windmill. 


State,  County,  and  other  Fairs  for  1875. 

State,  Provincial,  etc. 

Sept.  8— Oct.  9.— Cincinnati  Industrial  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.;  Indiana  at  Indianapolis  (9-2);  Iowa  at  Keokuk 
(27-1);  Louisville  Industrial  at  Louisville,  Ky.  (Sept  1- 
Oet,.  16) ;  Montana  at  Helena  (27-2)  ;  New  York  at  Elmi¬ 
ra  (  27-1). 

Oct.  26 — Nov.  1. — Alabama  at  Selma;  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  Hartford  (5-8) ;  Georgia  at  Macon  (18-23) ;  Na¬ 
tional  Exposition  at  Borne,  Ga.,  (4-9) :  North  Carolina  at 
Baleigh  (12-16) :  Ohio  at  Columbus  (6-10);  Oregon  at  Sa¬ 
lem  (11-16) ;  Bliode  Island  at  Providence’  (5-7) ;  St.  Louis 
Association  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  (4-0) ;  Virginia  at  Bich¬ 
mond  (26-30). 

CoMBaty  :asB«l  TTown  Pstirs. 

MAINE. 

Oct.  5-7. — Androscoggin  at  Lewiston  ;  Cumberland 
at  West  Cumberland  ;  Kennebec  at  Beadfield  Corner ; 
Franklin  at  Farmington  (5-6);  Hancock  West  at  Bucks- 
port(0-8) ;  Oxford  at  South  Paris  (5-8) ;  Lincoln  at  Wal- 
doboro  (12-14);  Oxford  West  at  Fryeburg;  Sagadahoc 
at  Topsliam  ;  Waldo  at  Belfast  (11-13). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sept.  29  — Oct.  1 Housatonic  at  Great  Barring¬ 
ton  ;  Worcester,  Southeast  at  Milford  :  Franklin  at  Green¬ 
field  (30-1) ;  Norfolk  at  Beadville ;  Worcester,  West  at 
Barre. 

Oct.  5-6.— Hampden  at  Springfield;  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  at.  West  Tisbnry  ;  Worcester  Northwest,  at  Athol ; 
Berkshire  at  Pittsfield  (5-7);  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and 
Hampden  at  Northampton  (6-8);  Marshfield  at  Marshfield. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1. — Middlesex  at  Middletown. 

Oct.  5-7. — Danbury  at  Daubury;  Guilford  at  Guil¬ 
ford  (13). 

VEBMONT. 

Sept.  30  Oct.  I. — Washington  at  Montpelier. 

Oct.  5-8.— Orange  at  Bradford. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Sept.  27-©et.  2.— Central  New  York  at  Utica; 
Madison  at  Oneida  (28-1);  Newburgh  Bay  Hort’l  at  New¬ 
burgh  (29-1) :  Wayne  at  Palmyra  (30-2). 

Oct.  5-7. — Madison  at  East  Hamilton  ;  Schoharie  at 
Schoharie;  Seneca  at  Waterloo;  Suffolk  at  Biverliead; 
Yates  at  Penn  Yan ;  Eastern  New  York  at  Albany  (5-8); 
Sangcrfield  and  Marshall  at  Watenille  (5-G) ;  Schuyler  at 
Watkins  (6-8) ;  Steuben  at  Bath. 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

Oct.  5-6.— Burlington  at  Mount  Holly ;  Somerset  at 
Somerville  (5-6) ;  Warren  at  Belviderc  (5). 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sept.  28  Oct.  1.— Northumberland  at  Sunbury; 
Lehigh  at  Allentown  (29-2) ;  Westmoreland  at  Greens- 
burgh  ;  Fayette  at  Brownsville  (30-1);  Greeue  at  Waynes- 
bnrgh  ;  Washington  at  Washington. 

Oct.  4-7.— Crawford  at  Titusville;  Bucks  at  Doyles- 
town  (5-S) ;  Northwestern  Penn,  at  Erie  ;  Columbia  at 
Bloomsburg  (13-15). 

OHIO. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1. — C.awford  at  Bucyrus;  Hardin  at 
Kenton;  Harrison  at  Cadiz ;  Huron  at  Nonvalk;  Logan 
at  Bellefontaine;  Lucas  at  Toledo ;  Muskingum  at  Zanes¬ 
ville;  Preble  at  Eaton  ;  Southern  Ohio  at  Dayton  ;  Stark 
at  Canton ;  Tuscarawas  at  Canal  Dover ;  Wood  atTontog- 
any. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1  .—Delaware  at  Delaware  ;  Lake  at 
Painesviile;  Medina  at  Medina;  Hancock  at  Find  lay  (29-2). 

Oct.  4-7. —  Butler  at  Hamilton  ;  Knox  at  Mt.  Vernon 
(5-7);  Mahoning  at  Canfield;  Ottawa  at  Port  Clinton; 
Champaign  at  Urbana  (5-8)  ;  Licking  at  Newark;  Marion 
at  Marion;  Union  at  Marysville;  Gallia  at  Gallipolis 
(6-8);  Greene  at  Xenia;  Hocking  at  Logan  (7-9) ;  Carroll 
at  Carrollton  (13-15);  Central  at  Orrville;  Fairfield  at  Lan¬ 
caster  (13-16) ;  Wyandotte  at  Upper  Sandusky  (11-14). 

INDIANA. 

Sept.  27  Oct.  1  .—Greene at  Linton  ;  Loogooteeat 
Loogootee ;  Jay  at  Portland  (28-1) ;  La  Grange  at  La 
Grange  ;  Prairie  Farmer  at  Francesville  ;  Lake  at  Crown 
Point  (29-1) ;  Spencer  at  Bockport  (28-2). 

Oct.  4-9.— Boone  at  Lebanon  ;  Bichmond  Industrial 
at  Bichmond;  Northeastern  Indiana  at  Waterloo  (5-S); 
Noble  at  Ligonier  ;  Wells  at  Bluffton;  Knox  at  Vincen¬ 
nes  (11-16) ;  Worthington  at  Worthington  (4-10) ;  War¬ 
rick  at  Booneville  (12-16). 

ILLINOIS. 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1.— Christian  at  Taylorsville  ;  Mar¬ 
ion  at  Centralia :  Wabash  at  Mt.  Carmel. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1.— Adams  atPaysou;  Clay  at  Flo¬ 
ra  ;  Crawford  at  Bobinson  ;  De  Kalb  at  Sycamore;  Ful¬ 
ton  at  Avon;  Gallatin  at  Shawneetown ;  Greene  at  Car¬ 
rollton  ;  Henderson  at  Biggsville  ;  Jo  Daviess  at  Galena; 
Kankakee  at  Kankakee  :  Livingston  at  Pontiac  ;  Macou¬ 
pin  at  Carlinvilie ;  Marshall  at  Wenona  ;  Mason  at  Ha¬ 
vana;  Mercer  at  Aledo  ;  Montgomery  at  Litchfield  ;  Pike 
at  Pittsfield:  Fayette  at  Vandalia  (29-1);  Randolph  at 
Sparta  :  Ford  at  Gibson  City  (30-3) ;  Jasper  at  Newton 
(29-2) ;  Kano  at  Geneva ;  Lake  at  Waukegan  (27-2). 

Oct.  5-8.— Edwards  at  Albion  ;  Effingham  at  Effing¬ 
ham  ;  Iroquois  at  Onarga;  Jo  Daviess  at  Warren  ;  Knox 
at  Galesburg;  Lawrence  at  Lawrenceville  ;  Peoria  at  Pe¬ 
oria  ;  Pope  at  Golcoiula  (6-9):  Clay  at  Louisville  (12-15) ; 
Jersey  at  Jerseyville  ;  Williamson  at  Marion;  Hardin  at 
Elizabethtown  (13-16) ;  Madison  at  Edwardsville  (28-31). 

DELAWARE. 

Oct.  6-8. — New  Castle  at  Middletown. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Sept.  28-©et.  1. — Macon  at  Point  Pleasant. 

MICHIGAN. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1. — Lenawee  at  Adrian. 

IOWA. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  2.— Page  at  Clarinda;  Wayne  at 
Coryaon  (Oct.  4-0). 

KANSAS. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  1.— Neosho  Valley  at  Neosho  Falls; 
Allen  at  Iola  (Oct.  0-9). 

CALIFORNIA. 

Oct.  4-10. — Santa  Clara  at  San  Jose  ;  Santa  Cruz  at 
Santa  Cruz  (7-9). 
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Table  Knives  and  Forks  of  ALL  KINDS, 


And  the  “Patent  Ivory”  or  Celluloid  Knife  (Wliite  Handle).  These  Handles  never  get  loose, 
are  not  affected  by  Hot  water,  and  are  the  most  durable  Knives  known.  Always  call  for  the  “Trade- 
Mark,”  “MERIDEN  CUTLERY  COMPANY,”  on  the  blade,.  They  are  good.  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Cutlery.  Made 

b£ _ The  MERIDEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  Jackets,  Shawls,  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  85.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  at 
Chicopee  Fails,  Mass.  ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago.  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ARMOUR 

FAMILY 


Will  do  more  and  better  work  than 
any  other  machine  made. 

Is  the  simplest,  most  practical, 
Cheapest  and  Best  Knitter  ill 
the  World. 

Price  S30.00— every  Ma¬ 
chine  warranted. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town, 
county,  and  state.  Address 


AKMOUR  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


INC  MACHINES! 

AUTOMATIC  FAMILY  KNITTING 


KNITTIi 

The  BICKFORD  AU' _ 

MACHINES  will  knit  anything  ever  knit  by  hand,  in  far 
better  9tyle,  and  a  hundredfold  faster.  A  good  operator 
will  knit  from  20  to  40  pairs  Men’s  Socks  a  day  !  These 
machines  are  simple,  durable,  and  cheap.  Every  family 
should  have  one.  General  and  Local  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  For  Circulars  and  full  particulars,  address 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE  M’F’G  CO., 
Brattleboko,  Vt. 


Agents  Make  Money  Fast 

in  selling  our  Patent  Water-proof  Clothes  Line.  Nothing 
like  it.  No  competition;  profits  large,  and  sell  in  every 
family.  Sample  and  terms  free. 

Home  Iron  Co.,  Box  900,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED— to  take  orders  for  copy¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  pictures.  Full  in¬ 
formation  and  terms,  free.  A  good 
business  for  Farmers  or  others  in  the  country. 

Address  TEN  EYCK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.Y'. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS 
LOOK ! 


I  $12  a  day  made  selling  Scissors  Sharpener  and 
I  other  fresh  Novelties.  Sample  Sharpener 
I  and  an  Elegant  Box  of  Tinted  Stationery 
I  mailed  for  35  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

|  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Your  Name  Elegantly  Print¬ 
ed  on  12  Transparent  'Visiting 
Cards, for25  Cents.  Eacli  card  contains 
n  scene  which  is  not  visible  until  held  towards  the  light. 
Nothinglikethemeverbeforeofferedin  America.  Biginducc- 
ments  to  Agents.  Novelty  Printing  Co.,  Ashland.  Mass. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash¬ 
ing  Windows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees.  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  lie  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  L 


SHOT-GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS jn  REVOLVERS, 


Of  any  and  every  ktad.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address  Great  Western  Dun 
and  Revolver  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AUTOMATIC  FUNNEL. 

A  novel  and  useful  invention.  Will 
save  first  cost  in  a  week.  Automatic  in 
its  operations,  when  the  vessel  is  full  no 
more  fluid  can  enter.  Especially  handy 
in  filling  tin  cans,  jars,  and  other  opaque 
vessels.  State,  County  and  Town  Rights 
for  sale.  Send  for  circulars. 

RHODES  &  LAWTON, 

345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Housewife’s  Friend  and  Cook 
Stove  Companion. 

Huston's  Patent. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  the  kitchen,  for 
adjusting  all  the  parts  and  fixtures  of  the  Cook  Stove,  and 
for  removing  without  the  aid  of  towels,  cloths,  or  holders, 
bread,  pies,  cakes,  puddings  and  almost  every  description  of 
hot  dishes  from  the  oven,  without  burning  or  soiling  your 
hands.  Also  for  adjusting  broken  lids,  or  lids  when  the 
wires  are  broken  or  burned  out. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Samples  sent  by  mail,  post 
paid,  for  twenty-live  cents;  five  l'or  one  dollar.  Address 
enclosing  money  for  sample, 

W.  W.  FOWLER. 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer,  Gulll'ord,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

Once  using,  will 

Never  do  without  them. 

WHEN  BBT  UP  FOR  USB, 

Firm  and  substantial.  When 
folded,  (see  cut  No.  2)  arc  as 
easily  taken  care  of  as  a 
common  board. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  terms 
to  agents. 

Active  Canvassers  Wanted  Everywhere. 
Address  PI.  BAN  PCS  &  CO.  sole  Agents, 

34  &  36  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

NO  DUST !  K®  S^IELLI 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  use  without  a  dish. 

It  will  do  more  work  witli  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  any  Stove  Polisli  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpel  without 
soiling  it.  Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
Manufactured  only  by 

B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The 


PIANO 

is  the 

IIEST I 


SAVE  RSONEY  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  best  Piano-Forte. 
Do  not  decide  what  make  to  get 
until  you  write  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular,  which  we  mail 
free.  The  “  Arion  Piano  ”  con¬ 
tains  four  patented  improve¬ 
ments  that  make  it  more  durable 
than  any  piano  in  the  market. 
Write  for  circular,  and  mention 
where  you  saw  this  notice. 

Address 

The  Arion  Piano-Forte  Co,, 

5  East  14th  St,,  N,  Y,  City, 


with  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS. 
Copies  from  the  old  masters.  20,30 
and  50  cents  each.  Send  15  cents 
for  a  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  GRAPHIC  CO.,  New  York. 


“Every  Farmer  and 
Stock  Feeder  should  have 
ono.” 

LITTLE  GIANT 

Corn  and  Cob  Crusher. 

Manufactured  for 

W.  H.  Banks  &  Co., 

oil  Si  3G  S.  Canal  Stroot, 
CHICAGO. 


ComShellerg,  Feed  Cutters,  Farm,  School  and  Church 
Bells,  Agricultural  Boilers,  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Tread  and  Sweep  Powers,  etc. 


B.  F.  RAKDELL’S 

Grain  Separator, 

CLEANER  AMD  GRADER. 

THE  ATTENTION  o{  the  Farmers  is  respectfully  called. 

to  B.  I .  Randell  s  justly  celebrated  Improved  Fanning 
Mill,  Seed  Cleaner,  Grain  Separator  and  Grader  combined 
a  recent  invention  which  lias  attracted  very  marked  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Central  and  Western  States,  where  it 
has  been  iutioduced,  and  which  is  now  beintr  manufactured 
for  the  Eastern  States,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  iiarrisbure 
Pa.,  as  below.  * 

Until  the  invention  of  the  “Randell  Grain  Separator”  all 
machines  lor  cleaning  grain  known  as  “  Separators,”  have 
been  at  the  best  mere  seed  cleaners,  too  expensive  for 
general  use  and  altogether  too  slow,  complicated  and  im¬ 
practicable  tor  the  general  purposes  of  a  fanning  mill, 
therefore,  lor  the  information  of  those  who  are  looking  for 
something  cheap,  rapid  and  practicable,  the  undersigned. 
respectfully  submit  the  following  extracts  from  testimonials 
of  farmers  and  grain  men  to  the  merits  of  the  Randell  Im¬ 
proved  Seed  and  Grain  Cleaner  or  Separator  and  Grader. 
From  the  Well-known  Farmer,  Alfred  Hals, 
of  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

“This  2(ith  day  of  May,  I  tested  the  Randell  Separator 
in  my  Granary,  and  it  proved  to  have  important  advantages 
over  the  present  Fanning  Mills;  so  much  so  that  I  gave  my 
order  for  one,  notwithstanding  I  have  at  this  time  two  of  the 
other  mills.  ALFRED  HALE.” 

"It  Is  the  only  real  Separator,  Cleaner  and 
Grader  in  the  United  States. 

“  It  works  upon  the  principle  of  GHAVITY,  an  entirely 
NEW  PRINCIPLE  in  grading  grain,  which  gives  the  farmer 
perfect  control  of  Cleaning,  Separating  or  Grading  his  grain, 
and  works  to  perfection. 

JOHN  HOFFER,  Paxton  Mills,  Harrisburg,  Pa.” 
From  Farmer  Murdock,  Auburn,  N.Y'. 

“The  Randell  Separator  is  the  first  and  only  machine  I 
ever  saw  that  could  separate  Oats  from  Ba  rley,  or  Spring- 
Wheat,  with  any  kind. of  expedition.  It  is  not  a  mere  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  nor  a  mere  seed  separator  for  cleaning  Timothy 
or  Clover,  or  fitting  grain  for  seed,  hut  both,  combining  the 
rapidity  of  the  fanning  mill  with  the  perfection  of  a  separa¬ 
tor.  A.  R.  MURDOCK.” 

“The  Randell  Separator  is  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  taking  advantage  of  gravity,  whereby  the 
farmer  is  enabled  to  separate  Oats  from  Wheat  or  Barley 
rapidly  for  market,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  grade  of  the 
soundest  and  heaviest  kernels,  pure  of  Oats  and  Cockle  for 
seed.  ORLANDO  LEWIS,  Stone  Mills. 

NEY1IART  &  CO.,  Empire  Mills. 
SERVIS  &  CO.,  Premium  Mills.” 
Some  time  during  this  season  each  grain  county  will  he 
canvassed  by  competent  salesmen,  who  will  exhibit  the 
working  of  the  machine  and  take  orders  for  next  fail's  de¬ 
livery.  To  avoid  any  mistake,  remember  the  name  of  B.  F. 
Randell  will  always  appear  on  the  drum  of  liis  “Separator.”' 

ZW  Be  sure  and  read  editorial  in  the  Country'  Gentle¬ 
man  of  May  13th. 

Agents  wanted  tor  all  the  counties  in  the  State.  Price  $36 
delivered  on  cars,  and  liberal  discounts  to  agents. 

We  think  it  but  the  strictest  justice  to  y’ourseltes,  that 
we  ask  you  to  withhold  your  purchase  of  other  mills,  till 
after  you  have  first  seen  and  tested  for  yourselves  this 
wonderfully  Rapid,  Simple  and  Complete  Machine. 

For  Circulars,  for  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  address  the  Randell 
Grain  Separator  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey,  address  Randell  Grain  Separator  Co.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa, _ 

Do  you  want  for  your 
owe  use,  or  the  Agency 
for  the  best  Self-Feed¬ 
ing  Hay,  Straw  and 
Stalk  Culter,  in 
America?  $16.00  Size 
by  HAND-POWER,  cuts 
30  bushels  per  hour; 
$19.00  Size  cuts  by 
POWER ,  ISO  bushels  per 
hour;  larger  Sizes,  2  tons 
per  hour.  Or  the  best  Iron  Handle  Lever  Cut¬ 
ter,  for  Straw  or  Stalks.  $10.00  Size  cuts  20  to  50  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  Machines  delivered  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  or  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  as  desired. 
Need  not  be  paid  for  till  tried  on  the  farm,  and  found 
satisfactory.  Allowance  made  for  freight.  Circulars  free. 
VABREN  GALE,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


FOR  FARM  USE. 


No  Belts,  Bellows,  or  Cranks,  the  Best  Made. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  Iff.  Y. 


BLAKE'S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  bard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Wrought  Irou  Fencing 

Of  the  Rest  English  Make. 

Can  be  set  up  with  ease— is 
an  absolute  protection  against 
cattle  —  is  ornamental,  and 
practically  indestructible.  Is 
superior  to  every  other  form 
of  enclosure. 

Y’AKNALL  &  TRIMBLE. 
147  S.  Front  St.,  Piiiladelphia- 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  AND  FEED  MILLS. 

Bone,  Drug,  and  Spice  Mills. 
10  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power. 
Conical  French  Burr  Stone 
Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 
Illust’d  Pamphlet  free.  Address, 
L.  J.  MILLER, 

1 1S1  E.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Essex  Pigs. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

I  will  sell  fall  pigs,  pure  bred  Essex,  at  the  following 
reduced  rates : 

Two  Months  Old.— Boar  $18;  boar  and  sow,  not 
akin,  $35 ;  boar  and  two  sows  $50  ;  boar  and  three  sows  $60. 

Tliree  to  Four  Months  Old. — Boar  $'10;  boar  and 
sow  $40  ;  boar  and  two  sows,  not  akin,  $55. 

Older  pigs,  boars,  and  choice  breeding  sows,  25  cents  per 
pound.  About  half  the  money  should  accompany  the  order 
Balance  C.  O.  D.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of  the  pigs. 
Address,  JOSEPH  HAKllXS. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


ENGLISH  YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

From  stock  imported  directly  from  Yorkshire,  England. 
They  received  1st  premium  at  N.  E.  Fair,  Sept.,  1S73.  These 
pigs  are  good  size,  light  haired,  white  color,  prolific,  and 
ready  fatteners.  Boar  pig,  10  weeks  old,  $15.00.  Sow,  same 
age,  $10.00.  Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin,  $10.00.  Boar  and  2 
Sows,  not  akin,  $30.00.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk, 
and  warranted  as/represented.  Ready  for  shipment  Oct.  1st 
Also  Holstein  Short-horn  Cattle.  Marlborough  Stock  Farm, 
JO  KNIGHT,  Propr.,  Newburyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 

P©E.4Xa>  CHIXA  sa««s.  Pigs  for 

sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  pigs.  Address 
ISAAC  H.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


WH6TMAN  &  BURRELL, 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  received  First  Pre¬ 
miums  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Send  for  their  de¬ 
scription  and  Choice  Poultry,  and  get  ready  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  L.  B'.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

COTSWOLD  SHEER 

E.  -L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  Breeder  and 
Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magie  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys, 
and  all  the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  circular. 


B 


lack  Itass  for  stocking  ponds — Pekin 
Ducks,  Breeze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


hela™  FARMg 

MAR, YT, AMT)  * 


Free  Catalogue! 

J.  H,  Wood  &  Co. 

DOVER,  DEL. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

CHEAPEST  LANDS  FINEST 
FARMING  JL/  kl  CLIMATE 

In  the  Union  are  near  Richmond,  Va.  Autumn  is  the  time 
to  move.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Virginia  Real  Estate  Jour¬ 
nal,  10c. ;  Map  of  Virginia  and  Journal,  50c. 

CHAFFIN,  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond.  Va. 


DEXTER  TROTTING  CIRCULAR. 

Seven  years  established.  The  only  method  ever  discover¬ 
ed,  that  will  make  any  kind  ot'  a  horse  or  colt  trot  fast  with 
immediate  increase  ot  speed,  and  is  indorsed  by  men  all 
over  the  United  States.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1. 
Address  P.  D.  VAN  HOESE.V,  67  South  St.,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  CROZIER.  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle  ;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

II  GTJILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  .Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,  Blue,  Bull'  and  White  Turkeys, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

MW.  Wiiiiksim,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill., 

®  30  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Nor¬ 
man  Horses.  Have  imp.  45  during  1873-’74.  Terms  reason¬ 
able,  time  given. 

J  W .  Hunt  SJey nolils,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 

9  Farm,”  Frankfort,  Ivy.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Pereheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep 

JCUeston  Morris,  M.I>.,  “  Fernbank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
doxons  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — 1  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  thepurest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

gPJ.AYIE  FOWL,  Carrier  Pigeons, 

MM  and  Sporting  Doga,  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 

PFEE-KRE1>  F©  WI,S- all  the  leading 

varieties  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— Very  desirable  farms  on  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  It.  It.,  between  Balt,  and  Washington.  Terms 
easy.  For  particulars  address  S.,  Springfield,  Md. 


MEYERS  &  ALLEY, 


Wholesale  Dealers  <fc 
- ,  Commission  Merchants 
IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

83  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Also  the  Anderson  patent  pipe  Safety  Boilers,  2  to  10P 
Horse  Powers.  60  lbs.  steam  from  cold  water  in  15  minutes. 

Small  Portable  Boiler,  with  Kipp’s  new  Engine  combined, 
and  complete  for  all  purposes— full  2  horse-power,  $275.00. 

The  best  amt  most  durable  Boiler  and  Engine  of  this  size 
ever  sold.  Price  is  low.  Send  for  special  Circulars. 

First  grand  exposition  of  the  tradesmen’s 
Industrial  Institute,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  opens  Oct.  7 
closes  Nov.  6.  Address  A.  J.  NELLIS,  Pres.  T.  I.  I. 

STEVENS’  PATENT  BREE(  II-LOADING 


Sporting  Rifles  and  Shot  Guns.  Pocket  Rifles  and 
Pocket  Pistols.  Also  the  noted  Hunter’s  Pet  Rifle.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

Cliicopec  Falls,  Mass. 

Halladay’s  Standard 

incl-Mill. 

PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U.  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 

6<i  IHARVLA^l)  !  MARYLAND  !  ” 
-J-’-®-  Do  n°t  delay.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  get  a  cheap 
farm,  beautiful  locations,  at  Panic  prices.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  G.  W.  CARROLL,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


The  Best  Prairie  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska! 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

BURLINGTON  &  MISSOURI  RIVER 

RAILROAD  COMPANY  ! 


LOW  PRICES ! 

10  Years  Credit— 6  Per  Cent  Interest 

NO  PAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Read  and  Remember  our  Offers,  open 
till  Dec.  31st,  1875. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  about  20  per  cent  for  cash. 

Discount  In  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  im¬ 
provements. 

Discount  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  of  about  20  per 
cent  to  buyers  on  short  credit. 

Premium  In  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  cul¬ 
tivation  of  land. 

Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  buyers 
of  Iowa  land. 

Half  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route  ”  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers 
of  Nebraska  land. 

Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,”  to 
families  of  buyers. 

Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and  farming 
Implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the 
“  Burlington  Route  ”  to  our  buyers. 


ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN 

Iowa  and  Southern  Nebraska 


A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming  and  Stock  Rais¬ 
ing'.  The  SOIL,  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated  ;  CLIMATE  warm; 
SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low,  and  ERIJCATIOX  FREE. 


NEBRASKA  IN  I87S. 

Cost  and  Result  of  Farming  on 
the  Prairies. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  can  now  estimate  their 
position  :  They  have  come  through  the  horn,  and 
out  of  the  right  end.  It  was  hard  upon  them  last 
year  ;  but,  in  the  grand  history  of  the  settlement 
of  this  continent,  what  state  is  there  which  has 
not  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  trial?  In  this 
respect,  Nebraska  has  suffered  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  her  western  sisters.  The  only  check 
there  met  with  since  the  state  was  settled,  was  last 
.year;  and  now,  in  the  year  1875,  the  land  is  heavy 
with  a  bountiful  harvest.  Farming,  the  safest  ot 
all  pursuits,  is  safe  in  Nebraska.  The  right  man— 
the  good  farmer— is  in  the  right  place  in  Nebraska. 
The  land  (cheap  and  fertile)  is  there  in  abundance. 
Those  who  occupy  it  have  assured  the  future  for 
themselves  and  their  families— that  Is,  if  they  carry 
to  their  work  skill  and  industry.  No  man,  there¬ 
fore,  should  struggle  with  rented  lan J,  or  with 
limited  or  unfertile  acres,  while  excellent  farms 
in  Nebraska  are  waiting  the  taking. 

LAND  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  o. 
same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 

SS~  For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to 
or  address 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  B.  &,  M.  R.  R.  R., 

Bublington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of 
thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price. 


4r  OH. 
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A\rAKING’S 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  NVARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Parle,  New  York, 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  IIow  Drains  Act  ;  IIow  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRA  CTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  snrfaco  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

earth^cYosets 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 
INCLUDING : 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry-Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  op  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  op  The  Eartk  System. 

Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations, 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY'  REYISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant';  The  Soil;  Manub-es  ^Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc- all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmers  boy  may  understand. 
The  hook  is  written  by  a  successful  practiced  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  hook ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  he  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
lie  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  fanner’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN 

Cattle  Doctor. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  ALL  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AM)  SWINE, 

Including  every  Disease  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
erica,  and  embracing  all  tlic  latest 
Information  on  the  Cattle  Plague 
and  Tricliina;  containing  also 
a  Guide  to  Symptoms,  a  Table 
of  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  a  hist  of  Valuable 
Medicines. 

By  GEO.  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 

Twenty-Jive  years  a  Leading  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ,  and  Author  of  the 
“ American  Reformed  Horse  Book." 

I. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Cattle. 

Showing  how,  by  means  of  the  remedies  found  to  be  so 
useful  in  the  author's  practice,  to  overcome  the  many 
troublesome  and  usually  fata]  diseases  of  cattle. 

The  proper  care  and  management  of  cattle  during  calving 
are  plainly  set  forth. 

The  relative  value  of  different  breeds  is  fully  discussed. 

In  this  division  will  be  found,  in  full,  the  History,  Causes, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  RINDERPEST  or  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 

II. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Sheep. 

Beginning  with  a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  our  Breeds  of  Sheep.  Such  diseases  as  Rot,  Yel¬ 
lows,  Foot-rot,  Grubs,  etc.,  are  fully  treated. 

III. — Diseases  and  Management  of  Hogs. 

Commencing  with  an  able  article  on  the  importance  of 
Cleanliness  and  Pure  Air  for  Hogs.  The  various  diseases  of 
this  valuable  animal,  with  their  Prevention,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  receive  full  attention.  The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  largely  interested  in  the  most  reliable 
treatment  of  that  scourge  among  hogs— Hog  Cholera. 
After  years  of  practice  in  Illinois,  the  author  confidently 
presents  his  Remedy  for  this  destructive  malady,  as  the 
most  successful  one  yet  discovered,  and  it  is  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 

376  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 

THE  AMERICAN 

REFORMED  HORSE  BOOK. 

[OCTAVO.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  aupd  Cure  of  every 
Disease  incident  to  the  Horse,  including  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  America,  and  which  arc  not  treated 
of  in  works  based  upon  the  English  works 
of  Touatt,  Mason ,  and  others.  Em¬ 
bracing  also  full  details  of  Breed¬ 
ing,  Rearing,  and  Manage¬ 
ment  on  the 

REFORMED  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICE. 

By  Prof.  GEO.  H.  DADD, 

Veterinary  Surgeon.  “  Author  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse,"  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Chicago ,  and  for  over 
25  years  a  Regular  Practicing  Veterinarian. 

This  is  a  fresh  hook,  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  foremost  Veterinarians 
of  the  age.  Years  ago.  Dr.  Dadd  perceived  that  incalculable 
loss  was  being  entailed  upon  stock  owners  every  year  by  the 
reckless,  unnatural,  unscientific,  and  cruel  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  were  so  generally  practiced  upon  the  Horse. 
Burning,  Blistering,  Bleeding  by  the  gallon,  and  the 
giving  of  Poisonous  Drugs  were  the  order  of  the  day 
(and  we  are  sorry  to  say  such  practices  still  find  learned  (?) 
advocates  even  in  our  day),  and  the  result  was  that  they 
killed  more  than  they  cured.  Actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  rescue  so  noble  an  animal  from  such  “  heroic  practice,” 
Dr.  Dadd  adopted  and  strenuously  advocated  the  Reform¬ 
ed  System  of  Practice,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  Wooster  Beach,  John  C.  Gunn,  and  others,  rose 
rapidly  into  popular  favor  in  human  practice,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  nature's  remedies  are  the 
most  uniformly  successful.  Such  was  Dadd’s  success  that 
he  became  widely  known,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  be  sent  for,  hundreds  of  miles,  to  attend  valuable 
horses.  His  career  as  a  practicing  Veterinary  Surgeon  has 
been  one  of  rare  success,  and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  spread 
abroad  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  Reform 
Principles,  as  applied  to  the  Horse,  he  has  prepared  this 
work,  and  asks  that  it  he  candidly  examined.  Being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  Work,  it  quotes  foreign  authors  but  very 
little.  It  aims  to  treat  fully  and  plainly,  on  rational  princi¬ 
ples,  every  ill  that  Horseflesh  is  heir  to,  including  those 
complaints  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  hut  very  imperfectly  treated  of  by 
authors  aspiring  to  he  educators  of  the  public  on  Veterinary 
Science. 

412  pages,  Octavo,  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  $2.50. 
Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  tUc  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tile  Market  and  Family  Garden, 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 


The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson's  books 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“  February  8f/i,  1875. 

“  Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘  Gardening  for  Profit  ’  and  ‘  Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  the  United  States.” 

“  December  9th,  1874. 

“  Four  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

"March  23 d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL,, 


PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PKOFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 


PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 


In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
tlie  Garden. 

“  IT.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 


Chapter  VIIT.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 

--------  -  $1.50- 


WINDOW  GARDENING, 

By  HENRY  T.‘  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  LADIES’  FLORAL  CABINET,  NEW  YORK,  AND 


A  New  Book,  with  250  Fine  Engravings,  and  300  Pages, 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  Plants  suitable  for 
Window  Culture,  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Information  about  Plants  and  Flowers  for  the  Parlor, 
Conservatory,  Wardian  Case.  Fernery,  or  Window  Garden. 
Tells  all  aboiit  Bulbs  for  House  Culture,  Geraniums,  Hang¬ 
ing  Baskets,  Insects,  Plant  Decoration  of  Apartments.  The 
Illustrations  are  unusually  beautiful,  and  many  of  them  per¬ 
fect  Gems  of  exquisite  beauty. 

***  Tito  most  valuable  hook  on  Plants  and  Flowers  for 
House  Culture  ever  published.  —  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
(London). 


***  There  can  he  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams'  hook  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  be  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information.—  The  World, 
(New  York). 


Trice,  post-paid,  ....  $1.50 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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VALUABLE  AM)  BEAUTIFUL  WORK, 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 
Published  by  CRAinST  JUDD  COMPANY. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $ii.OO. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and 
Kiver  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Hide, 
and  the  Hod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks.  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Breech  Loader. 

By  G loan.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Sepa¬ 
ration,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  •  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  tlie  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons ; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Practical  Trout  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  New 
Jersey.  Fully  illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all 
that  is  requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture,  Post-paid, 
$1.50. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  aiuf  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  Tlie  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  ete.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 


Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine 

The  Cultivation  of  tlie  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  liusmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50, 

THE  HORSE. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S 

HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1S71, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  tlie 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting*  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OP  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 
from  tlie  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  tlie  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 
Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  tlie  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
II.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK 

Vol.  One. — Being  a  Compilation  of  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  witli  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1,000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races.  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  83.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway.  N.  Y 


HARRIS’ 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO 
VEGETATION. 

BY  THE  LATE 

THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  D. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  from  nature  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  the  late 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. — insects  defined,  brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  PIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  HEART  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION;  OR¬ 
DERS  AND  GROUPS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

COLEOPTERA. -beetles,  scarabseians.  ground- 
beetles.  TREE  BEETLES.  COCKCHAFERS.  FLOW¬ 
ER,  STAG,  SPRING,  TIMBER,  CAPRICORN,  LEAF¬ 
MINING,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CHRYSOME- 
LIANS.  CANTH  ARIDES. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ORTHOPTERA. — earwigs,  cockroaches,  sooth¬ 
sayers.  WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE,. 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.  KATYDID.  LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IIEMIPTERA.  —  bugs,  squash  bug.  clinch- 

bug.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
IIOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLANT-LICE.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BLIGHT.  BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LEPIDOPTER  A.— CATERPILLARS.  BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS.  HAWK-MOTHS.  A3GERIANS  OR  BOR¬ 
ING  CATERPILLARS.  MOTHS.  CUT-WORMS. 
SPAN-WORMS.  LEAF-ROLLERS.  FRUIT,  BEE, CORN, 
CLOTHES,  AND  FEATIIIi It- WINGED  MOTHS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HYMENOPTERA.  —  stingers  and  piercers. 

SAW-FLIES  AND  SLUGS.  ELM,  FIR,  AND  VINE 
SAW-FLY.  ROSE-BUSH  AND  PEAR-TREE  SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR¬ 
LEY  INSECT  AND  JOINT  WORM. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

DIPTERA.  — GNATS  AND  FLIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES¬ 
SIAN,  WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO¬ 
WINGED  GALL-FLIES,  AND  FRUIT  FLIES. 

APPENDIX. — THE  ARMY  WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions  ;  one  plain, 
with  steel  engravings,  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  $4.00;  the 
other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  en¬ 
gravings  colored  with  great  accuracy,  $6.50. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOREST  TREES 

FOR 

SHELTER,  ORNAMENT  AND  PROFIT. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  FOR  THEIR  CUL¬ 
TURE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

By  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sr., 

President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  1871. 

Tlie  Descriptive  List  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  full  and  accurate  yet  written  for  Amer¬ 
ican  use. 

Finely  Illustrated  with  12  Full-Page  Engravings.. 

Price  post-paid,  .  .  .  .  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y„ 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION: 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  N e \v  Price-lust. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  0. 150X  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


NEW  AGRICULTURAL 


Steam  -  Engines. 

FOR  1875. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
.adapted  to  the  various  agricultural  uses  than  any  other  in 
the  market.  Practical  improvements  accumulated  from 
twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience,  with  reputation 
maintained,  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  our  PORTABLE.  STATIONARY 
and  AGRICULTURAL.  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE 

BIGELOW  ENGINE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
Engine  offered  to  the  Public. 

PRICE—  4  Horse-Power . $300. 

“  6  “  “  400. 

“  7  “  “  475. 

“  8 X  “  “  . :  5-10. 

“  12  “  “  725. 

“  15  “  “  800. 

Price  of  Stationary  Engines: 

4  Horse-Power . $150. 

6  “  “  .  175. 

7  to  S'4  Horse-Power .  225. 

12  to  15  “  “  .  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

II.  B.  IIIGELOW  &  CO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


B00KWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $853.00 

45i  “  “  .  303.50 

Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Ed  O  VET  \T)T\  produce  commis- 
i  05  U«  VV  iilliJj  sign  merchants. 

(Established  1845.)  No.  379  WasHington-st.,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 


THH  BA.TTI.ld  CB.BE 


SAWING  MACHINE, 


la  calculated  for  two  or  four  horses,  adapted  to  any  power, 
■with  belt  or  tumbling  rod.  Capable  of  cutting  from  30  to 
-40  cords  of  stove  wood  per  day  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  power.  Circular  Wood  Sawing  Machines,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  used  for  ripping  and  cutting  off. 

Address  W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

34  &36  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


UHFIJS  L.  COLE,  Produce  Com- 

JE*  mission  Merchant,  141  I’.eade  St„  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  report,  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application.  _ 


TO  THE  MUSICAL. 

'V’/YTT  can  have  your  choice  of  three  large,  cloth  bound 
JL  V  /  books  of  beautiful  music,  vocal  or  instrumental 
—easy  or  difficult— for  nothing,  by  subscribing  for 

Church’s  Musical  Visitor, 

A  large  Magazine,  containing  in  each  number,  stories, 
sketches,  poetry,  news,  &c.,  and  $2.00  worth  of  good 
music. 

IT  COSTS  ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAE. 

Send  stamp  for  sample  copy  witli  list  of  contents  of  pre- 
mium  books,  or,  better  still,  subscribe  now,  and  receive  the 
book  by  return  mail  and  the  Visitor  regularly  every 
month,  for  a  whole  year.  Agents  wanted. 

Address 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


TO  ORGAN  STUDENTS. 


IMPROVED  SCHOOL 

The  only  work  in  which  explanations  are 
given  of  the  nature  and  compass  of  the 
different  Stops,  and  of  the  manner 
of  combining  them. 

BY 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE, 

Professor  of  Music  and  Harmony  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania, 
and 

Author  of  11  Clarke's  New  Method  for  the  Piano- Forte." 

Just  issued.  Sent  by  mail,  price  $2.50. 

Lee  &  Walker.  Eli  i  la  rl  el  pit  in 


Special  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of 
Farming. 

The  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION, 

a  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

offers  a  systematic  three  years’  course  of  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  and  stock 
raising. 

Special  students  may  take  any  of  the  following  courses, 
viz. : 

1.  The  structure  and  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Prof. 
Slade. 

2.  The  fungi  injurious  to  vegetation.  Asst.  Prof.  Farloiv. 

3.  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Prof.  Stoker. 

4.  Field  and  in-door  lessons  on  weeds  and  other  plants  of 
interest  to  agriculturists.  Mr.  Wright. 

5.  Excursions  for  the  study  of  farms.  Mr.  Wright. 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  these  courses ; 
but  students  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Fees 
will  be  remitted  to  indigent  students.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  address 

Prof.  F.  A.  STORER,  Dean,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGI.IS3I  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  $1 .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S3  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Ter  fires— $3.50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

german  emtioh. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 

gS-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York.' 


WANTED 

:  BACKSHEESH 


900K.  AGENTS 

To  sell  the  f 
long-expected  f 

NEW  BOOKl 

or  Life  mid  Adventures  in  the  Orient*  By 
Thos.  W.  Knox.  It  reveals  the  "Wonders,  Marvels, 
and  Mysteries  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and 
portrays  life  ns  it  really  is  in  the  old  ami  sleepy  East. 
It  tells  what  the  Author  saw,  heard,  and  did,  in  such 
inimitable  style,  that  every  one  laughs  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  at  its  genuine  humor  and  fun.  It  is  Live,  Racy, 
Spicy,  Drimfull  of  good  things,  and  yet  so  “meaty”  that  *200 
College  Presidents ,  Professors ,  Governors ,  etc..  North,  South, 
East,  and  West,  pronounce  it  “  in'esistible.”  It  hits  n\\— every¬ 
body—  everywhere,— for  none  CAN  resist  its  250  illustrations, 
mostly  executed  in  Europe  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  To  YOU, 
reader,  and  every  wide-awake  person,  it  affords  a  splendid 
chance  to  earn  RIG-  PAY.  Only  think ,  700  pages,  250  superb 
illustrations.  To  live  Agents,  [for  the  present,]  the  Outlit  is 


Free.  Pam 


phlets.  Specimens,  and  T erms,  free  to  all.  Address, 
A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY 

MARK  TWAIN 

just  ready  for  Canvassers.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  to  get 
Territory.  Don't  stop  to  experiment  on  other  books.  Take 
one  you  know  will  sell.  Prompt  action  will  give  you  choice 
of  field  and  Golden  Returns.  Get  on  the  course  at  once  and 
you  will  win.  Outfit  costs  nothing.  Everything furmshed. 
Send  in  your  names  and  towns  you  want,  or  for  circulars,  at 
once.  Address  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


-JHdroccoXUcks,  Gilt  Edges. 


ivison;  BIAKEMAN, TAYLOR  &  COL 

J38  8(140  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE 


A  truthful  account  of  this  terrible  tragedy  is  contained  in 

Mrs.  STE.Y HOUSE’S 


Rocky  Mountain  Saints. 

A  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Mormons.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  engravings,  maps,  etc.  This  is  a  great  book  for 
Agents  at  the  present  time.  For  full  particulars  apply  to 
tlie  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  &'CO., 

549  and  551  Broadway,  New  Y  ork. 


Agents  Wanted.  The  CENTENNIAL 

GAZETTEER  Of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

Shows  tlie  grand  results  of  100  years  of  Freedom  &  Pro¬ 
gress.  New  &  complete.  Over  1000  pages.  Illustrated. 
Everybody  buys  it,  &  agents  make  from  §50  to  $300  a 
month.  PIT  Want  Gen.  Agent  in  every  city  of  over  10,000. 
J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.:  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


HIRAM  WOODRUFF 

ON  THE 

TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA: 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  AND  DRIVE  HIM. 

12mo.  Cloth,  Black  and  Gold,  $2.50. 

Witli  Reminiscences  of  the  Trotting  Turf.  By  Hiram 
Woodruff.  Edited  by  Charles  J.  Foster.  Including  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  George  Wilkes,  and  a  Biograph¬ 
ical  Sketch  by  tlie  editor.  IStli  edition. 

“  We  believe  it  to  be  the  most  practical  and  instructive 
book  that  ever  was  published  concerning  the  trotting  horse ; 
and  those  who  own  or  take  care  of  horses  of  other  descrip¬ 
tions,  mav  buy  and  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  profit.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  it  is  a  work  of  great  Interest.” —  Wilkes'  Spirit 
of  the  Times. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE, 

AND  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM. 

16mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Concise  Manual  of  Special  Pathology,  for  tlie  use*  of 
Horsemen,  Farmers,  Stock-Raisers,  and  Students  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  By  Robert  Ciiawner, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

“  Very  few  books  have  ever  been  issued  which  will  equal 
this  for  tlie  valuable  information  it  contains.”— Daily  Globe, 
St.  Louis. 

PORTER  &  COATES,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


Every  reader  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist 
should  send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL,  and  the 
greatest  inducement  ever  offered  for  securing 
subscribers. — “  The  Journal  is  pronounced  the 
BEST  of  its  class.”— Address  Live  Stock 
Journal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  J®-  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTEU,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  T. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  atlri  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  243 
firdstclway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  bodks  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  :>0 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . 30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  in 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Breech-Loader .  2  00 

Brill's  Farm-Gardenin  g  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Gro wet’s  Guide .  75 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  Ameri  can  Fruit  Book  . .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  .  175 

CrofTs  Progressive  American  Architecture .  10  00 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  11.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor.  l£mo .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back  .  2  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back.. .  2  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Eggleston's  Hoosler  School-Master .  .  1  25 

Eggleston's  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston's  Mystery  of  Metropoltsville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Mau.of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott's  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower  s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  6  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture. .  ..  — . .  30 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season. .....  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  8vo.  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  8vo.  100  eng’s .  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  lor  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8Vo,2vols .  10  00 

French's  Farm  Drainage . .  150 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . .  .  .  150 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller  s  Stiawh  errv  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peaeh  Culture .  .  150 

Geyeliu’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gregory  on  Squashes... . . . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Mllell  Cows . . .  75 

Gun.  Rod.  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  . .  6  00 

Harris'  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation _ ..  .Plain,  $4  i 

Colored  Engravings . . . . . .  6  50 

Harris  on  the  rig  .  .  1  30 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Prof!’.. .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Florlcnltl' re .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper.  30c.  ...cloth..  60 

Hoope3*  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hop  Culture . . .  30 

Hunter  and  Trap  per .  1  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  6  00 

.Jacques’ Manual  of  tile  House .  150 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden.  Farm  and  Barn-Yard.  1  75 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  150 

Johnson’s  How  Crons  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  — .  ...  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry —  .  .  175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Honses.  .  1  50 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture .  150 

Miles  on  t lie  Horse's  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grane-Vine.  .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner  .  6  00 

Monckton's  Nati  onal  Stair-Builder .  6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . .  .  1  25 

Nichols’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . .  1  25 

Norton’s  Seienti  lie  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture.. .  ..  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  oi.  jti'a  wherry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’S  Land  Measurer  . .  .  60 

Pet’Oberon  Horse .  .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.).. .  paper..  25 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (,J.  Esten  Cooke) .  150 

Qninby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keening . .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  .  125 

Quinn’s  Money  In  the  Garden .  1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  0(1 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry..  .  1  50 

Randall’s  Finp-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Richardson  off  the  Dog  . paper.  30c _ cloth _  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe's  I’lav  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry  .paper.  40c _ bound..  75 

Scbenek’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  3  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  ....  75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . , .  1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  150 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  2  Vols .  3  50 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

■Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  100 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ...  15  00 

Wheelers  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  l  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Window  Gardening. . . . 150 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . $  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  150 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’S  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Wright’s  Bfahilla  Fowl. .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book . . . ■  15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Sbooiiel'  On  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle. . . .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . . . . . .  10) 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . .  100 

O.  J.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tile  following  Hooks ! 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide . $  1  25 

American  Rowing  Almanac . . .  50 

Applied  Mechanics .  .  100 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Baker's  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture... - -  4  00 

Beil's  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  .  2  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

Bfisknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

Bogardns’  Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting .  ..  2  00 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols .  20  00 

Building  Construction .  1  00 

Burns's  Architectin' al  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns's  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns's  Ornamental  Drawing  Book  .  100 

Burr's  Vegetables  ol  America .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  T  rotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters' and  Builders’ Guide .  100 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse .  1  25 

Cider-Maker's  Manual  .  1  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Animals .  20 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls  .  5  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture .  10  00 

Detail.  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  50 

Downing’s  Selected  Fruits .  2  50 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences .  6  00 

Downing’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Doyle's  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry. .  4  50 

Drawing  for  Brick-Layers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Cabinet  Makers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Carpenters  and  Joiners .  1  75 

Drawing  for  Stone  Masons.....  . . .  150 

Dll  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture .  2  00 

DU  Bl'cuil's  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer's  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Dwyer's  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider .  1  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’ and  Planters’ Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Enfield's  Indian  Corn .  100 

Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Bool. .  .  1  50 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Field  Ornithology  .  2  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Fleming's  Animal  Plagues .  . .  4  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning .  2  50 

Fret  Sawing  and  Wood  Carving .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  .  1  00 

Godey's  Ladies  Receipt  Book .  2  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Gray's  How'Plants  Grow .  1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons.  In  one  vol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions .  ■  ■  paper. .  30 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . S  00 

Harazthy'S  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hedges'  on  Sorgho .  1  50 

Henisley’s  Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc .  7  50 

Hobbs's  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . .  75 

Holly's  Carpenters'  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  is 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one... .-. .  ..  125 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  50 

Jennings’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle . .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  i5 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  ......  .  175 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow . 1  50 

Jersey  Herd  Register— for  1872,  IS73,  &  1874.  Each  Vol.  5  00 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

King s  Bee-Keepers’  Text-Book. .Paper,  40c  cloth..  75 

Lakev’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  G  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Lewis’  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair  Builder  .  10  00 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture.. . 12  (10 

Loudon's  Encvcl.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  15  00 

Maine  Bred  Horses  . . .  150 

Marion  Harland's  Breakfast.  Luncheon,  and  Tea .  1  in 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household —  1  75 

Mayhetv’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mavliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Ma'yhew’s  Blanks  for  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Mead's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  —  3  00 

Median’s  Ornamental  Trees .  in 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  J  00 

Miss  Peabody's  Kindergarten  Guide .  1  25 


Miss  Peabody’s  Kindergarl - - - 

Model  Drawing . 150 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd  .  ]  <•> 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse .  4  00 

My  Fanil  of  Edgewood .  J  2n 

Norris'  Fish-  Culture .  ‘ 

Norris’  American  Angler  .  •>  •>[] 

Orange  County  Stud-Book .  j  00 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  oo 

Packard’s  Guide  lo  I  lie  Study  of  Insects .  •'  00 

Packard’s  Common  Insects . 2  all 

Painter.  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  => J 

Parkinan’s  Book  of  Roses .  1  51 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant .  3  00 

Pliln’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  ii> 

Phii.’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Practical  Perspective .  1  50 

Provost's  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual .  2  50 

Racing  Rules  — .  50 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  1  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  1  50 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons  .  1  50 

Rational  Horseshoeing .  1  00 

Register  ol  Rural  Affairs.  Bound.  7  vols.,  cacti .  I  «0 

Reemelin's  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Riddell's  Carpenter  ami  Joiner... . .  - .  10  IK) 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  j  00 

Riddell's  Mechanic's  Geometry .  5  00 

Riley  on  the  Mule . .  •  )  :_>o 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much.. .  .  l  ao 

Rural  Studies . . : —  l  y' 

Scott’s  Fishing  ill  American  Waters .  >>  V' 

Scribner's  Ready  RecKoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Shooting  on  the’  Wing . 

Shooting.  Boating,  and  Fishing. .  .  1  -•_> 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture .  m 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 


Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban  Architecture . 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture . 

Stonehenge's  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field.Am.Ed.,12mo. 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field, Eng. Ed., Svo. 

Strong’s  Culture  ol  the  Grape . 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading . 

Taxidermist’s  Manual . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden.. . 

The  Household  Treasury . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Todd's  American  Wheat  Culturi6t  . 

Todd's  Apple  Culturist . 

Trapner’s  Guide .  . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  . 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures . 

Vilie’s  High  Farming  without  Manure . 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet.) . 

Vogdes’  Architect's  and  Builder’s  Price  Book . 

Waring’s  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Manual . 

Waring's  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  ttie  Horse . 

Willard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . 

Wiihers’  Church  Architecture;  Elegantly  Illustrated.. 
Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  Vols.... 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  . 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 
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We  have  some  ss 
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22  Splendid  Pictures  ™ 
Printed  in  18  Oil  Colors, 
Beautiful  and  Charming. 

(The  first  three  [as  named  below],  mounted  on 
heavy  Card-Board,  ready  for  framing,  or  for  use 
without  a  frame  ;  the  fourth  mounted  on  Muslin, 
being  too  large  for  mailing  if  on  Card-Board.) 

I— “Up  for  Repairs.” 

The  sister  mending  her  brother’s  torn  clothes, 
will  be  a  fine  ornament  in  any  house. 

II-“  Look  Out.” 

A  maiden  at  a  cascade  in  the  act  of  dashing  wa¬ 
ter  upon  you, — a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  this  new  painting. 

Ill— “  Mischief  Brewing.” 

A  country  boy  with  a  “  Jack  o’  lantern,”  which 
he  has  made  out  of  a  pumpkin,  and  he  is  telling 
his  little  sister  of  the  sport  they  will  have  with  it 
by  and  by,  after  nightfall. 

IY— “The  Strawberry  Girl,” 

One  of  the  most  popular  pictures  brought  out  in 
'this  country  or  Europe,  (size  14  by  20  inches,)  of 
which  every  home  should  have  a  copy. 

As  long  as  our  supply  holds  out,  we  offer  a  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  above  four  pictures,  to  every 
person  subscribing  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
who  merely  sends  pay  for  cost  of  mounting,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  forwarding  free  by  mail,  viz  ; 

For  No.  I.  ...only  25  cents  extra,  i  Formounting, 
For  No.  II.. ..only  25  cents  extra.  J  packing, 

For  No.  Ill _ only  25  cents  extra,  f  and  free 

For  No.  IV. .  ..only  50  cents  extra.  '  delivery. 
That  is,  nothing  for  the  pictures,  and  only  25  or  50 
cents  extra  for  cost  of  mounting,  packing,  and  pay¬ 
ing  postage  or  express.  Any  one  oj  these  pictures 
is  richly  worth  the  cost  of  many  subscriptions. 
They  are  beautifully  printed  in  Oil  Colors,  and  have 
the  appearance,  and  indeed  the  value,  of  Oil  Paint¬ 
ings  on  canvas. 

jgp”  Name  your  choice  when  sending  in  your 
subscription. 

These  Pictures  are  offered  to  all  subscribers 
now  coming  In.  See  “Basket”  Hems  and  “  Sup- 
lement”  for  special  offers  to  subscribers  this  month. 
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japest  and  Best  Lands  in 

I 

Market. 

FOE  SALE  BY  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  EAILROAD  COMPANY. 

RICH  LAND!  BIG  CROPS!  GOOD  MARKETS! 


CENTRALLY  LOCATED.  Sold  on  long  time  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Descriptive  Pamphlets, 

Illustrated  Papers,  Maps  with  prices,  mailed  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 

Address_ o.  F.  DAVIS,  Land  Commissioner,  IJ.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Omalia,  Ueb. 


CALIFORNIA 


Are  you  going  to  California ?  Are  yon  going  West,  North, 
or  North-West?  The  shortest,  safest,  quickest,  anti  most 
comfortable  Routes  are  owned  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  owns  over  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
best  road  there  is  in  the  country.  Buy  your  tickets  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  for  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Omaha,  Lincoln 
Council  Bluffs,  Yankton,  Sioux  City,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Green  Bay,  Madison.  Milwaukee,  and  all  points  west 
or  northwest.  This  popular  route  is  Unsurpassed  for  Speed, 
Comfort,  and  Safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted,  and  perfect 
track  of  Steel  Rails,  Westinghouse  Air  Brakes,  Miller's  Safe¬ 
ty  Platform  and  Couplers,  the  celebrated  Pullman  Palace 


THE  POULTRY  BOOK. 

Comprising  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  Profitable 
and  Ornamental  Poultry ;  to  which  is  added  “  The  Standard 
of  Excellence  in  Exhibition  Birds.” 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

$EW  EDITION,  GREATLY  ENLARGED . 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $9.00. 


points  West,  North,  and  North-West,  secures  to  passenger., 
all  the  Comforts  i.v  Modern  Raiiava y  Traveling. 
PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS  are  run  on  all  trains  of  this 
road.  No  other  line  runs  these,  cars  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  or  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Omaha  our  Sleep¬ 
ers  connect  with  the  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Take  this 
route  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Iowa  Land  Co.  in  Iowa  the 
Union.  Pacific' and  the  Burlington  <fc  Mo.  River  R.  R.  Co's 
in  Nebraska.  For  Rates  or  information  not  attainable  from 
your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

W.  H.  STENNETT,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag.,  Chicago. 


NOVELTY  SHOES. 

Wood  and  leather  combined.  Keep  the  feet  dry.  Save 
health.  Save  Money.  Manufactured  by  newly  invented  ma- 
cliim  ry.  Samples  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  Tic.  to  $1.50 
per  pair.  Active  men  make  money  selling  them.  Send  for 
tree  illustrated  circular  to 

AMERICAN  NOVELTY  SHOE  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS,  * 
S.  B.  Paksons  &  Sons, 
Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
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THE  DEERE  GANG. 

First  Premium  Awarded  at  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  Field 
Trials,  1874. 

Address  DEERE  &  COMPANY, 

Moline  Plow  Work*,  Moline,  Illinois. 


New  Book  on  the  Horse. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE, 

and  how  to  treat  them. 

By  ROBERT  CHAWNER,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

A  concise  Manual  of  Special  Pathology,  for  the  use  of 
Horsemen,  Farmers,  Stock-Raisers,  and  Students  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  tlie  United  States. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


DWYER’S  HORSE  BOOK. 

SEATS  AND  SADDLES, 

HITS  AND  BITTING, 

AND 

THE  PREVENTION  AND  CERE 
RESTIVENESS  IN  HORSES. 

By  FRANCIS  DWYER, 

Major  of  Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  Service. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


OF 


The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of 
Fruit  Trees, 

including  choice  of  trees,  planting,  grafting,  training,  restora¬ 
tion  of  unfruitful  trees,  gathering  and  preservation  of  fruit, 
etc.  From  the  French  of  M.  DU  BREUEL. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  engravings. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2,00. 


Farming  for  Boys. 

What  they  have  done,  and  what  others  may  do,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  farm  and  garden.  How  to  begin,  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  what  to  aim  at. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Ten  Acres  Enough." 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


The  Rhododendron  &  “American  Plants.” 

A  treatise  on  the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Species  of  the 
Rhododendron  ;  with  cultural  notes  upon  other  plants  which 
thrive  under  like  treatment,  and  descriptions  of  species  and 
varieties ;  with  a  chapter  upon  herbaceous  plants  requiring 
similar  culture. 

By  EDWARD  SPRAGUE  RAND,  Jr., 

Author  of  “Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden,”  dkc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50, 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Immigrant  Builder;  or,  Practical 
Hints  to  Handy  Men. 

Showing  clearly  how  to  plan  and  construct  dwellings  in 
the  bush,  on  the  prairie,  or  elsewhere,  cheaply  and  well, 
witli  wood,  earth,  or  gravel. 

Copiously  Illustrated.  By  C.  P.  DWYER,  Architect. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

The  American  Fruit  Oulturist. 

Containing  practical  directions  for  the  promotion  and 
culture  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  Nursery, 
Orchard,  and  Carden. 

WITH  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN  VARIETIES  CULTIVATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Illustrated  with  480  accurate  figures. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  the  Fruit  Culturist,  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
a  year  before  tlie  appearance  of  Downing's  first  edition  of 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  It  was  subsequently 
much  enlarged,  and  several  revised  editions  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared.  Being  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  cultiva¬ 
tor,  its  object  is  to  furnisli  useful  directions  in  tlie  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  nursery,  garden,  and  orchard,  and  to  assis:  in 
the  selection  of  tlie  best  varieties  for  cultivation.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  complete  work  on  tlie  pomology  of  tlie 
country,  but  aims  to  give  full  descriptions  only  of  valuable 
or  promising  fruits  suited  to  tlie  country  at  large,  or  which 
may  have  been  popular  in  certain  districts— varieties  which 
are  very  little  known,  whose  position  or  value  is  undeter¬ 
mined,  or  which  have  been  found  unworthy  of  further  atten¬ 
tion,  are  consigned  to  the  General  Descriptive  List  and  In¬ 
dex,  where  their  leading  characteristics  are  briefly  noticed. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

Their  History,  Breeding,  and  Management. 

By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

This  hook  will  he  considered  indispensable  by  every 
breeder  of  live-stock.  Tlie  large  experience  of  tlie  author 
in  improving  tlie  character  of  American  herds  adds  to  tlie 
weight  of  liis  observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  work  which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condensing 
a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point  oh  which 
he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  liis  time  in  turning  over 
the  leaves. 

NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  RICHARD  t..  ALLEN. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
By  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Allen’s  American  Farm  Book  lias  been  one  of  tlie  standard 
farmers’ hand-books  for  twenty  years;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book, but  not  up  to  tlie  times;  and  as  its  author,  Mr.ll.L.  Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hori.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  count.v,  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  Is  greatly  enlarged,  and  lull  of  suggestions 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  Is 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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SUPERIOR  STAID  ARP  WORKS. 

Published  by  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  FIELD  SPORTS. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shooting, 
Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness,  Forest, 
Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting,  Turkey  Shoot¬ 
ing,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illustrated.  Two  post 
octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $#'.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  F1SII  AND  FISHING. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description  of 
the  Game  Fish  of  North'  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon  Fish¬ 
ing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and  River 
Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition.  One  post¬ 
octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  COMPLETE  MANUAL. 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle,  and 
the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Breaking,  Man¬ 
agement,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  varieties  and  habits 
of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  AMERICAN  GAME 
IN  ITS  SEASONS. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edition. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


THE  DOG. 

By  Dinks,  Mayliew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  lull  instructions  in  all  Unit 
relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kenneling,  and 
Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 

Post-paid,  ,$3.00. 

THE  BREECH  LOADER. 

By  Cloak.  Description,  Selection,  Manufacture,  Separa¬ 
tion,  Loading,  Cleaning,  Shooting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

THE  DEAD  SHOT: 

Or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the 
Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

THE  CRACK  SHOT: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  improved  breecli-loading  weapons;  rules 
and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions  for  II unt¬ 
ing  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

GUN,  ROD ,  AND  SADDLE. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


PRACTICAL  TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  II.  Slack,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Few  Jer¬ 
sey.  Fully  .illustrated  and  describing  thoroughly  all  that  is 
requisite  to  successful  Trout  Culture.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


A-GhRIOUXiTUfeB 


WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  v.a-_ 
i  ions  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

JAQUES'  MANUAL  OF  HIE  GARDEN,  FARM, 
AND  BARN- YARD. 

Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers, 
all  Field  Crops,  Details  of  Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic 
Animals.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  One  volume. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 

YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical  Di- 
reclions  for  laying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings,  Fences, 
Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop  Tools,  and  per¬ 
forming  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75. 


YOUNG  FARMER'S  MANUAL. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.75; 

HUSMANN'S  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  ana  Manufacture  of 
American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ELLIOTTS  LAWN  AND  SHADE  TREES 

For  Planting  Parks,  .  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 

FULLER'S  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated. 

Post-paid,  $1.50. 


THE  HORSE. 


FRANK  FORESTER'S  HORSE  OF 
AMERICA. 


By  Henry  Wm.  Herbert.  Revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  continued  to  1871,  by  S.  I),  and  B.  G.  Bruce.  Always  an 
acknowledged  standard,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  work  on  the  horse.  With  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  thirty  of  the  most  famous  representative  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances.  Two  superb 
royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  compilation  of  the  pedigrees  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  imported  blood  horses,  from  the  earliest  records, 
with  an  appendix  of  all  named  animals  without  extended 
pedigrees  prior  to  1S40.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  horses  and  mares  that,  have  trotted  in  public, 
from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the  close  of  ISliO.  By 
J.  II.  Wallace.  Royal  octavo  of  over  1,000  pages,  elegantly 
bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing  all  that  is  known  of  the  pedigrees  of  trotting 
horses,  their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of  all 
published  performances  in  which  a  mile  was  trotted,  or 
paced,  in  2.40  or  less,  from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close 
of  1868,  and  a  full  record  of  the  performance*  of  1869  and 
1870.  Giving  complete  summaries  of  over  6,000  contests. 
With  an  introductory  essay  on  Hie  true  origin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter.  And  a  set,  of  rules  for  the  government  of  all 
trials  of  speed.  By  J.  H.  Wallace,  compiler  of  Wallace's 
American  Stud  Book.  Royal  octavo.  Post  paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

HORSE  PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Preparations 
for  races,  management  in  the  stable,  on  the  track,  horse 
life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson.  Post  octavo. 

rost-paid,  $3.00. 

Publishers,  245  Broadwav,  New  York. 


1  lie  Celebrated  Eclipse  Wind  Mills 

Pump  water  from  Well.  Spuing  or  River, 
ami  force  it  to  any  height  or  locality, 
for  House,  Garden.  Barn  or  Stock 
use;  also  grind  feed  and  meals,  saw 
wood,  & c.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
A  wind  mill  that  does  not  blow  away. 
Perfectly  self-regukiting.  A  solid  wheel 
with  no  loose  sections  or  joints  Can  not 
freeze  up  or  get  out  of  order.  Awarded  96 
1st  premiums.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

Eclipse  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Beloit,Wis. 


cAm/ 1 


For  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  leading  business  college 
ot  the  United  States,  aftords  unequaled  advantages  for  tile 
thorough  practical  education  of  young  and  lniddle-a^ed 
men.  For  circulars  address 

J.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Q  IA  1A  Cut  of  “HOME  CORN  SHEhLER,” 

H  SL  jP;  oil  page  435.  Manufactured  by 
J  -*— ■ ‘  LIVINGSTON  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OBTAINED. 
G.M.  Plympton, 

American  Agriculturist  Auilding,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 


J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
Edward  Eggleston, 
Or.  I.  I.  Hayes, 
Rebecca  H.  Davis, 
Abby  Norton  Diaz, 


milE  COMPANION  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family 
—looked  for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible,  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  Illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors 
some  of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among 
these  are : 

Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Rev.  W.  M.  Balter, 
Louise  C.  Moulton, 

C.  A.  Stephens, 

Harriet  P.  Spoflford, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Geo.  M.  Towle. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  tlie  old  and  young,  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Advent  ure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cur.  Talcs,  Poetry, 
rent.  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 

Historical  Articles,  matlon, 

Biograpli’l  Sketches,  Anecdot.es,  Puzzles, 
Religious  Articles,  Facts  anti  Incidents. 

Subscription  Price,  Sl.7.1.  This  includes  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Postage,  by  the  publishers.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 

PERRY,  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Importer  to  Consumer  Direct. 
FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c.  obtained  by  contracts  wit  li  imporlers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  8c.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agenls  warn  d. 

THOMAS  CHUTE  &  GO..  131  Water  St.,  New  fork. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  4019. 


Readily  attached 
to  any  Move. 
^Introduced  8  Years. 

Thousands  in  l/se. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  Kith. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Terr  Horn.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Mnuu> 
„  facturinff  Co.. 
102  Ora  nee  St., 

NEW  H AVION.  Conn 
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JERSEY  COW  “  PALESTINE  3rd.” — The  Property  OP  ThOS.  Fitch,  New  LONDON,  Conn. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  above  portrait  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow,  which  has  descended  from  the  older  im¬ 
portations  of  this  stock,  known  as  the  Taintor  of 
Hartford  stock.  She  was  calved  in  May,  1867 ;  her 
dam  was  “Palestine,”  an  imported  cow,  and  her 
sire  was  “General  Scott,”  a  bull  -which  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  best  cows  in  the  country.  She 
is  a  light  fawn,  and  nearly  solid  ift  color.  “Maggie 
Miteheli,”  said  by  good  judges  to  be  the  best  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  in  the  country  for  milk  and  butter,  and 
now  owned  by  Mr.  M.  Y.  Tildoh,  of  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  was  sired  by  “General  Scott.”  “Palestine 
3d  ”  and  “  General  Scott  ”  are  pure  Jerseys,  re¬ 
corded  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Eegister. 
“  Palestine  3d  ”  has  given  over  20  quarts  of  milk 
daily  when  fresh,  and  yields  a  pound  of  butter  to 


8  quarts  of  milk.  Her  owner  has  been  a  stock 
breeder  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  for  many  years 
past  has  given  great  attention  to  breeding  milk  and 
butter  cows.  On  a  recent  visit  to  his  herd,  we 
found  some  of  the  best  milkers,  and  some  of  the 
most  promising  heifers  and  yearlings  that  we  have 
seen  in  any  herd  of  pure  Jerseys. .  In  addition  to 
breeding  pure  stock,  Mr.  Fitch  makes-  a  special 
business  of  -  breeding  family  cows  of  grade  Jerseys, 
which  are  heavy -milkers  and  butter  makers.  Mr. 
Fitch  has -had  probably  more  experience  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Jersey  upon  other  races  than  any  other 
breeder,  and  estimates  its  value  in  this  respect,  very 
highly.  In  his  experience  the  grade  Jersey  cow 
has  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  dairy  cow,  and  a 
very  good  substitute  for  the  pure  bred  cow  for 


those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  more  costly 
pure  bred.  Stock  of  his  breeding  has  been  award¬ 
ed  many  premiums.  The  cow  “Buff,”  got  by 
“  General  Scott,”  gained  the  sweepstakes  premium 
for  the  best  cow  of  any  breed  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Albany.  Other  stock  bred  by  Mr.  Fitch  took 
many  premiums  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  in 
1874.  Mr.  Fitch  never  exhibits  his  stock,  but  is  con¬ 
tent  with  the  reputation  ho  has  gained  for  breeding 
cows  of  intrinsic  merit  and  great  beauty,  with  large 
well  formed  udders,  good  teats,  and  large  producers 
of  milk  and  butter.  “  Palestine  3d  ”  is  by  no  means 
the  best  cow  of  this  herd,  another  cow,  “  Myrtle 
2d,”  we  consider  her  superior,  she  is  beautifully 
formed,  is  French  gray,  and  solid  in  color,  and  has 
made  this  season  151  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days. 
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The  l,.oss  of  si  Horse’s  Hoof. — “H. 
S.,”  Utah.  The  loss  of  a  hoof  by  accident,  is  not  beyond 
remedy.  The  structure  of  a  horse’s  hoof  is  such  as  to 
enable  a  growth  of  new  horn  to  commence  from  the  coro¬ 
net,  and  cover  the  foot  in  course  of  time.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  horse  in  slings  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time, 
so  that  the  injured  foot  can  not  be  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  to  arrange  the  slings  so  that  the  horse  can  not  lie 
down.  The  treatment  is  simply  to  feed  the  horse  cool¬ 
ing  nutritions  food,  and  to  dress  the  foot  daily  with 
such  stimulating  applications  as  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  new  horn.  Such  simple  preparations  as 
the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  or  tincture  of  myrrh, 
will  generally  serve  this  purpose.  If  unhealthy  granula¬ 
tions  (“  proud  flesh”)  occur,  they  should  be  touched  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  -  — — . 
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NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1875. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  to  the 
farmer  just  now  is,  how  he  may  make  the  most  out 
of  his  stock.  The  common  native  stock  of  the 
country  is  not  sufficiently  profitable.  It  produces 
too  little  beef,  butter,  woo],  mutton,  pork  and  lard, 
and  it  takes  too  long  to  produce  what  it  does,  to  he 
profitable  in  this  rapidly  moving  age.  Farmers 
must  float  with  the  stream  of  improvement,  or 
they  will  find  themselves  cast  high  and  dry  upon 
the  banks.  Feed  is  the  farmer’s  raw  material,  and 
his  stock  the  machinery,  from  which  he  manufac¬ 
tures  his  wares.  No  matter  how  skillfully  he  feeds, 
if  his  machines  are  imperfect  or  slow  in  action,  his 
wares  must  necessarily  cost  too  much.  To  improve 
his  machinery,  that  is  the  stock  which  he  feeds,  is 
as  needful  as  to  study  how  to  feed.  All  the  inves¬ 
tigations  and  experiments  he,  and  others  for  him, 
can  make  go  for  nothing,  if  the  animals  he  feeds 
cannot  digest  and  assimilate  the  food  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  turn  it  into  salable  material  fast  enough. 
In  order  that  this  may  done  more  rapidly,  breeders 
have,  for  years,  been  improving  their  stock. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  improved  breeds  come  to 
maturity  and  reach  double  their  weight  at  half  the 
age  of  the  unimproved  breeds.  Unfortunately  we 
are  bewildered  when  we  hear  and  read  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  prices  at  which  some  of  these  animals  are 
sold.  Clearly  they  are  out  of  the  farmer’s  reach. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  is  there¬ 
fore  debarred  from  improving  his  stock  by  the  use 
of  improved  animals.  The  past  month  over  1000 
head  of  Short-horn  cattle  have  been  sold  at  various 
public  sales.  Many  of  these  have  been  of  the  fan¬ 
cy  sort,  valued  at  very  high  prices  for  their  pedi¬ 
grees.  No  complaint  can  be  made  if  a  wealthy 
man  chooses  to  give  §10,000  for  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  any  more  than  if  he  gives  the  same  amount 
for  a  diamond.  He  injures  no  one,  and  does  at 
least  some  good  with  his  surplus  money.  But  for¬ 
tunately  he  has  no  monopoly  of  the  really  good  cat¬ 
tle.  A  good  judge  of  stock  would  be  equally  well, 
or  better,  satisfied  with  an  animal  that  at  the  same 
sale  brings  hut  §200  or  $500,  simply  because  its 
family  is  not  so  fashionable,  or  it  has  not  “so  sweet 
a  hcadf  Hundreds  of  valuable  bulls  are  sold  every 
year,  at  prices  that  any  prosperous  fanner  can  af¬ 
ford  to  give,  and  which  will  bring  him  a  handsome 
profit.  The  prize  milk  cow  at  the  New  York  State 


Fair  this  year,  was  a  grade  Short-horn,  sired  by  a 
bull  that  is  not  valued  at  more  than  $150,  if  so 
much.  The  fattest  steer  was  of  the  same  kind. 
There  were  two-year-old  sheep  weighing  280  ihs., 
and  yearling  pigs  that  weighed  over  300  lbs.,  and 
the  sires  of  these  animals  could  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  $50  each.  To  use  such  animals  as  these 
would  in  a  short  time  double  the  value  of  our 
farm  stock.  Let  no  one  then  he  deterred  from  in¬ 
vestigating  this  matter  of  improved  stock,  because 
some  rich  men  choose  to  make  a  fancy  of  a  certain 
class  of  it,  and  give  what  some  may  think  ridicu¬ 
lous  prices  for  it.  We  gave  $5,  (a  ridiculous  price 
it  was  thought),  for  our  first  pound  of  Early  Rose 
potatoes,  and  the  second  year  we  gave  aw’ay  more 
than  §5  worth  to  friends,  and  sold  $125  -worth  at  $1 
a  bushel  from  the  produce  of  that  pound.  Im¬ 
proved  stock  ought  to  be  a  better  thing  to  have 
than  an  improved  potato,  and  it  is,  provided  it  is 
used  with  judgment  and  well  cared  for. 

Mints  about  ’IVoirlc. 

Wheat  and  Rye.  —Many  farmers  who  did  not  have 
manure  at  sowing  time,  or  who  had  not  time  to 
draw  it  out,  are  now  spreading  it  upon  the  fields. 
If  it  is  well  rotted  and  fine,  it  is  well  to  do  this. 
But  we  never  found  any  benefit  from  top-dressing 
wheat  or  rye  with  coarse  fresh  manure  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  As  a  mulch  it  is  of  little  good  scattered  here 
and  there  in  patches.  We  would  rather  save  all 
the  coarse  manure,  and  pile  it  and  turn  it  over,  so 
as  to  get  it  in  fine  condition  by  the  spring,  and  then 
use  it  as  a  top-dressing.  Plants  require  food ,  and 
manure  is  not  food  until  it  is  reduced  by  rotting, 
and  brought  into  a  condition  digestible  by  the  plant. 

Fodder  Crops. — Either  wheat  or  rye  may  yet  be 
sown  for  early  spring  pasturage  or  soiling.  Rye 
gives  less  foliage  than  wheat,  but  it  is  hardier,  and 
although  the  seed  may  not  sprout  now,  it  will  grow 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  make  a  good  growth 
in  time  for  use.  In  the  south  winter  tares  and  oats 
may  he  sown  for  early  feed  either  alone  or  mixed. 
If  mixed,  nearly  as  much  seed  may  be  sown  as  if 
alone  ;  the  two  crops  will  grow  together,  and  yield 
about  as  much  as  if  separate.  Two  bushels  of  each 
mixed  may  he  sown  on  an  acre. 

Root  Crops. — Turnips  will  yet  make  considerable 
growth.  On  rich  soil  where  the  crop  is  heavy, 
nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  it  any  longer.  The 
roots  will  become  coarse  and  woody.  Moderate 
sized  roots  are  more  nutritious  than  large  over¬ 
grown  ones.  A  crop  of  25  tons  is  now  worth  as 
much  to  feed,  as  it  would  he  if  left  a  month  longer 
to  make  30  tons. 

Meadows.— Top-dressing  is  -worth  more  to  grass 
lands  than  any  other  crop.  But  we  would  not  top- 
dress  any  hut  permanent  meadows.  For  sed  to  be 
plowed  up  in  the  spring,  it  would  he  better  to  rot 
the  manure  and  apply  it  as  near  the  seed  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
matter,  and  as  the  quality  of  manure  and  that  of 
the  soil  varies,  it  would  be  well  for  each  to  test  the 
question  by  experiment  for  himself. 

Storing  Roots. — Root  crops  and  potatoes  should 
he  secured  from  frost  as  they  are  gathered,  and 
tops  will  be  a  sufficient  covering  until  heavy  frosts 
are  expected,  when  the  pits  should  be  well  secured, 
or  the  roots  removed  to  the  cellar.  See  page  426. 

Fall  Fallowing  may  still  be  done  ;  heavy  soils  are 
improved  by  being  fall  plowed  and  left  rough 
through  the  winter.  Moderately  light  land  intend¬ 
ed  for  oats,  or  spring  wheat,  should  also  be  plowed 
now  and  left  in  ridges  which  can  be  harrowed 
down  early  in  spring.  Ground  for  early  potatoes 
should  also  be  plowed  now.  Sod  for  corn,  and 
sandy  soils,  should  be  left  unplowed  until  spring. 

Stock  should  now  go  into  winter  quarters.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  gained,  and  much  is  lost  by  allowing  them  to 
roam  the  wet  sodden  fields,  and  obliging  them  to 
eat  frozen  coarse  stuff  that  has  no  more  nutriment 
than  wood-chips.  Exercise  during  a  portion  of  the 
day  in  a  yard  or  small  lot  will  be  beneficial.  To 
feed  all  farm  stock  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty  is  the 
right  method ;  overfeeding  is  as  injurious  as  under¬ 
feeding,  and  irregular  feeding  as  bad  as  or  worse 
than  either.  Feed  regularly  and  generously,  and 
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provide  pure  water  liberally  and  frequently.  To 
prevent  sickness  is  much  easier  and  vastly  better 
than  to  cure  various  troubles  by  medicine. 

Horses  and  Colts— It  the  stable  is  comfortable,  no 
horse  should  be  blanketed  at  night.  Much  mis¬ 
chief  is  done  by  keeping  animals  too  warm.  The 
coat  is  greatly  thickened  as  cold  weather  approach¬ 
es,  and  provision  is  made  by  nature  for  the  change 
of  season.  Good  ventilation  is  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry,  and  a  temperature  of  40°  in  the  stable  is  more 
healthful  in  winter  than  60°.  A  pound  of  oil-cake 
meal  at  each  feed,  will  help  to  keep  a  horse  warm 
and  his  coat  smooth.  If  his  coat  is  smooth  he  is 
in  good  health.  Colts  should  have  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise,  and  a  moderate  but  regular  supply  of  grain. 
Coarse  food  given  to  colts  tends  to  enlarge  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  and  produce  a  “pot-belly,”  which 
destroys  their  future  capability  for  quick  work. 

Cows  and  Calves. — Cows  which  are  to  come  in 
early  should  be  dried  off  six  or  eight  weeks  previ¬ 
ously.  Both  cow  and  calf  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Profuse  milkers  that  can  not  easily  be  dried  will  be 
better  to  be  milked  regularly  and  fed  cautiously. 
There  are  but  few  cows  that  are  of  this  character, 
but  these  few  will  need  special  and  careful  treat¬ 
ment.  Calves  and  yearlings  will  need  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  will  keep  them  thrifty  without  forcing 
them.  Bran  and  oat-meal  are  the  best  grain  food 
for  young  cattle. 

Sheep. — Earns  will  now  need  to  be  well  fed.  A 
quart  of  mixed  oats  and  wheat  bran,  with  the  best 
clover  hay,  will  be  the  best  food  for  a  ram  in  ser¬ 
vice.  Ewes  that  have  been  served  should  be  fed 
kalf-a-pint  of  the  same  extra  food,  with  a  little  oil¬ 
cake  meal,  and  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  not  driven, 
or  worried  by  dogs.  When  it  can  be  done  conveni¬ 
ently,  the  ram  should  be  turned  in  with  the  ewes 
only  at  night,  being  kept  in  a  yard  alone  in  the  day. 

Swine. — Fattening  hogs  should  be  pushed  forward 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Fat  is  now  made  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  of  food  than  in  cold  weather,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  market,  it  is  at  least  safe 
to  market  hogs  as  early  as  possible.  Store  hogs 
should  be  fed  a  portion  of  roots  if  possible.  Smut¬ 
ty  corn  is  highly  injurious,  or  even  poisonous  to 
hogs  and  other  stock,  and  its  use  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Spring  pigs  may  now  be  provided  for.  There 
are  no  better  pigs  than  grades  of  the  pure  breeds. 
Whatever  breed  is  chosen,  the  boar  should  be  fine 
in  the  bone,  smooth,  well  haired,  and  at  least  a 
year  old.  Sows  coupled  in  this  month  will  farrow 
in  March,  going  with  young  sixteen  weeks. 

Sundry  Matters. — This  is  the  season  for  renewing 
the  subscription  for  papers,  and  procuring  what 
books  may  be  needed  for  reading  and  study  during 
the  leisure  days  of  winter.  Every  farmer’s  family 
should  have  a  good  paper  and  a  few  books.  These 
make  home  attractive,  and  keep  the  family  circle 
unbroken  in  the  evenings.  Then  every  one  is 
pleased ;  the  wife  is  happy  to  have  her  family 
around  her,  the  father  finds  the  society  of  his  clil- 
ckren  as  pleasant  as  that  of  other  people,  and  the 
children  are  gratified  to  know  that  their  society  is 
sought  by  their  parents.  Nothing  tends  to  make 
the  home  more  agreeable  and  united  than  for  the 
children  to  know  that  their  parents  are  interested 
in  their  society  and  their  sports.  While  everything 
is  pleasant  within,  everything  without  should  be 
made  snug  and  comfortable.  It  is  needless  to  enu¬ 
merate  what  should  be  done,  but  “  whatsoever 
thine  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might  ”  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


In  all  but  the  extreme  northern  states,  November 
will  be  a  month  of  active  preparations  for  the  com¬ 
ing  cold  weather.  The  late  crops  of  cabbages, 
roots,  etc.,  must  be  harvested,  cellars,  pits,  and 
other  storing  rooms  put  in  order,  and  everything 
made  ready  for  sudden  changes.  Ground  which  is 
to  be  broken  up  at  this  season  should  be  plowed 
and  left  in  ridges  so  that  the  frost  can  do  its  part 
towards  reducing  the  soil  to  a  fine  condition,  ready 
for  planting  next  spring.  Fences  will  need  re¬ 
pairing,  and  in  many  cases  renewing,  to  keep  stray 


animals  out  of  the  orchard  and  garden  ,  gates  must 
be  put  iu  order,  and  where  the  posts  have  been 
pulled  out  of  position  so  as  to  cause  sagging,  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  reset,  and  if  convenient, 
the  bottom  may  be  surrounded  with  small  stones, 
firmly  rammed  down.  Manure  is  the  basis  of  all 
good  crops  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  as  well  as  on 
the  farm,  and  every  means  should  be  used  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  by  saving  and  composting  all  sods,  leaves, 
muck,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  such 
animal  substances  as  can  be  had.  For  a  method  to 
keep  manure  fermenting  without  freezing,  see 
Walks  and  Talks,  on  page  419. 

OroJaard  and  Flmrscry.  . 

All  nursery  stock  which  is  received  from  the 
nursery  for  spring  planting,  should  be  lieeled-in 
where  the  water  will  not  settle  during  the  winter  ; 
to  avoid  all  danger  from  this  source,  it  would  be 
well  to  turn  several  furrows  on  each  side  towards 
the  trees,  thus  leaving  a  trench  to  allow  any  water 
that  may  gather  to  run  off.  All  ground  which  is 
to  be  used  for  nursery  or  orchard  purposes,  ought 
to  be  plowed  at  once,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  winter  frosts  ;  it  would,  however,  be  better  if 
new  land  could  be  planted  for  one  season  with  corn 
or  potatoes,  or  some  other  hoed  crops,  before  set¬ 
ting  it  out  with  trees. 

Labor  is  so  generally  abundant  and  cheap  now, 
that  if  one  can  employ  more  men  to  advantage,  he 
had  better  do  so.  Drains  may  yet  be  dug  in  most 
places ;  wood-lots  to  clear  up,  brush  and  old  trees 
to  be  grubbed  out,  and  numerous  other  works  of 
improvement  that  will  warrant  the  employment  of 
extra  men  at  low  wages.  If  tramps  come  around, 
give  them  nothing  unless  they  will  work  for  it. 

Leaves. — Gather  from  the  woods  as  many  as 
possible,  they  will  be  useful  for  mulching,  and 
also  for  bedding  iu  the  stable  and  pig-pens. 

Fruit. — In  order  to  properly  keep  winter  fruit, 
the  temperature  of  the  room  or  cellar  ought  to  be 
as  low  as  can  be  kept  without  freezing  ;  the  doors 
and  windows  should  be  left  open  during  the  warm 
days  and  nights.  When  closed,  proper  ventilation 
must  be  provided. 

Cider. — All  fruit  not  fit  for  sale,  either  as  the  first 
or  second  quality,  should  be  made  into  cider.  This 
when  made  of  sound  apiples,  filtered  through  sand, 
barreled  and  bunged  at  once,  will  make  a  flue  arti¬ 
cle.  Never  put  rotten  apples  into  cider,  as  they 
are  sure  to  give  an  unpleasant  flavor. 

Vinegar ,  for  which  there  is  always  a  sale  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices,  may  be  made  from  the  inferior 
apples  or  surplus  cider.  A  little  old  vinegar  put 
into  the  casks  with  the  cider  will  cause  it  to  change 
to  vinegar  quicker  than  it  otherwise  would  ;  always 
leave  the  bung  out  of  barrels  in  which  vinegar 
is  making  ;  the  oftener  it  can  be  changed  from  one 
cask  to  another  the  sooner  will  it  be  fit  for  use. 

Cions. — Cut  and  store  in  small  bundles  in  saw¬ 
dust  or  sand  in  the  cellar  ;  if  in  large  parcels  they 
are  liable  to  heat  and  mold. 

Seedlings.—  Cover  with  leaves  or  hay,  or  what  is 
better,  if  they  can  be  had,  evergreen  boughs,  but 
do  not  do  this  until  freezing  weather  sets  in. 

Stocks  tor  root-grafting  should  be  lifted  early  this 
month  and  stored  in  earth  in  the  cellar  where  they 
can  be  got  at  easily  when  wanted  for  working. 


Frrait  CJarden. 

The  pruning  of  the  various  kinds  of  small  fruits 
and  vines,  together  with  the  work  suggested  under 
“  orchard,”  will  be  in  season  in  this  department. 

Grape-vines. — Prune  this  month  if  possible  before 
freezing  weather  comes.  Cut  back  the  canes  of 
vines  which  have  been  properly  trained  to  two  or 
three  buds.  Old  neglected  vines  will  each  one  re¬ 
quire  special  treatment  to  bring  it  into  proper 
shape  for  future  training,  and  no  general  rule  can 
be  given.  Save  all  well  ripened  wood  which  may 
be  needed  for  propagation  in  the  spring,  tie  iu 
small  bundles  and  preserve  in  sand  in  the  cellar. 

Strawberries  will  stand  the  cold  winter  better  if  a 
slight  covering  of  leaves  or  hay  is  given,  especially 
if  the  plants  were  newly  set  this  fall.  Do  not  cov¬ 


er  so  thick  as  to  smother  them;  cover  the  soil 
well,  but  put  very  little  on  the  plants ;  do  not  apply 
it  before  really  cold  weather  has  come. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  need  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  now,  if  the  old  caues  were  cut  oil  after  the 
fruit  had  been  picked.  Some  of  the  tender  varie¬ 
ties  of  raspberries  will  do  better  if  laid  down  and 
partially  covered  with  earth. 

Currants  aad  Gooseberries-. — Prune  at  once,  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  old  wood  where  crowded,  and  shorten¬ 
ing  the  new,  and  giving  the  bush  an  open  head,  to 
admit  air  and  sun  to  prevent  mildew.  Save  all  cut¬ 
tings  needed  for  new  plants,  and  plant  at  once,  or 
preserve  in  sand  in  the  cellar  for  spring  planting. 
Apply  manure  to  the  plants  which  are  to  come  into 
bearing  the  next  season,  there  are  no  flints  which, 
responds  to  manure  more  satisfactorily  than  these. 

Trellises. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  paint  all 
grape  and  other  trellises ;  many  use  a  lime-wash  of 
some  pleasing  color,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  paint. 
Trellises  so  treated  last  longer,  and  are  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  when  left  unpainted. 

Insects. — In  many  places  the  oyster-shell  bark- 
louse  has  become  very  common,  and  we  often  have 
inquiries  as  to  what  it  is,  and  how  its  ravages  can 
be  stopped.  It  appears  upon  the  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  sometimes  spreads  over  the  whole 
tree,  and  is  very  destructive.  The  best  way  where 
only  a  few  young  trees  are  affected,  is  to  dig  out 
and  burn  them,  but  when  the  whole  orchard  of 
large  trees  is  affected,  the  cheapest  way  is  to  use 
a  wash  of  whale  oil  soap,  mixed  with  a  little  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  and  applied  with  a  stiff  brush. 

MlfcJacEa  ®ard.ciE. 

Many  of  the  directions  given  under  this  head  last 
month,  will  be  equally  applicable  now.  Plow  any 
grass  land  which  is  to  be  used  for  garden  purposes, 
as  spring  plowed  land  seldom  gives  good  returns. 

Asparagus  if  not  yet  manured,  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  until  later,  else  there  is  danger  of  freezing. 

Cut  off  the  tops  and  burn,  to  destroy  the  seeds. 

Cold-Frames. — Prepare  and  have  these  in  readi¬ 
ness  at  once,  for  fear  of  sudden  freezing.  Cabbages 
and  other  half-hardy  plants  may  be  kept  over  win¬ 
ter  in  safetj'  in  them,  and  also  any  seeds  which  do 
not  like  much  moisture  during  the  winter. 

Cabbages. — The  best  plan  for  storing  cabbages  is 
to  lay  down  two  rails  4  to  6  inches  apart,  and  then 
place  the  cabbages  head  downwards  on  them,  leav¬ 
ing  the  roots  exposed  ;  then  turn  a  furrow  towards 
them  on  each  side,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  spade 
cover  the  head  with  4  to  6  inches  of  earth  ;  select 
a  dry  place  where  water  does  not  stand. 

Celery.— Store  in  trenches  a  foot  wide,  and  as 
deep  as  the  hight  of  the  stalks  ;  iflaee  the  plants 
close  together  without  any  earth  between  them, 
and  cover  with  straw  and  boards,  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  as  the  cold  increases. 

Spinach  will  winter  better  if  the  bed  is  covered 
with  a  few  leaves,  or  a  slight  covering  of  hay  just 
before  the  ground  freezes  solid. 

Lettuce. — A  small  bed  planted  in  some  sheltered 
spot  .and  slighly  covered,  will  give  an  early  crop 
next  spring. 

Roots  may  be  preserved  in  root  cellars  where  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  one,  or  in  pits  in  the 
open  ground  ;  see  several  articles  in  this  number 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Parsnips  and  salsify, 
if  desired,  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  spring. 

Rubbish. — Clear  up  potato  tops,  melon  vines, 
and  the  like,  and  burn  the  late  weeds  before  any 
seeds  have  time  to  ripen  ;  when  left  until  spring, 
most  persons  are  too  busy  to  burn  them,  but  rake 
them  into  the  fence  corners,  where  they  serve  as 
a  nursery  for  every  foul  weed. 

Flower  Gardera  and  Lawn. 

Little  more  can  be  done  now  than  to  follow  the 
directions  given  last  month.  Arrange  all  work  so 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  spring,  and  every¬ 
thing  will  then  go  on  smoothly. 

Planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  may 
still  be  done  early  this  month,  taking  care  not  to  1  ! 
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expose  the  roots  for  any  length  of  time  to  the 
drying  winds  which  usually  prevail  at  this  season. 

Bulbs. — If  these  have  been  neglected  until  this 
month,  plant  at  once*  else  there  will  be  danger  of 
the  ground  freezing  before  it  can  be  done.  All 
tender  bulbs  remaining  in  the  ground  ought  to  be 
dug  and  stored  now,  if  not  attended  to  before. 
Pot  a  supply  of  hyacinths  for  winter  flowering,  and 
put  into  the  cellar  until  the  roots  are  well  grown  ; 
if  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to  form,  the  bulb  never 
makes  a  good  flower. 

Dahlias. — Remove  the  roots  from  the  ground,  and 
as-  soon  as  dry,  store  in  the  cellar. 

Chrysanthemums. — Stake  before  the  wind  breaks 
them,  and  take  up  some  to  flower  in-doors. 

Protection  must  be  provided  for  all  half-hardy 
plants,  but  not  applied  until  the  weather  becomes 
quite  cold  ;  if  covered  before,  they  are  liable  to 
start  into  growth  and  be  injured  by  the  winter. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  may  be  divided  up  early 
this  month,  and  planted  out  in  new  beds  ;  they  do 
best  if  divided  as  often  as  every  three  or  four  years ; 
when  not  set  until  late  they  will  be  benefited  by 
having  a  thin  covering  of  marsh  hay,  or  litter. 


i*reeia2a«sese  timet  Window  I’lsjstts. 

This  department  should  be  attractive  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  making  up  in  part  for  the  lack  of  display  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Everything  in  the  way  of  repairs 
ought  to  have  been  done  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
not  a. day  must  be  lost  now,  in  completing  all 
changes  which  are  to  be  made.  If  the  houses  require 
glazing,  attend  to  this  at  once,  and  give  the  sash 
bars  a  coat  of  thick  paint  to  fill  up  all  cracks. 

Bulbs  required  for  flowers  during  the  holidays, 
ought  to  have  been  potted  last  month ;  a  safe 
rule  to  follow,  is  to  bring  them  into  heat  5  or  6 
weeks  before  flowers  are  wanted. 

Camellias. — Keep  cool,  and  syringe  occasionally, 
lo  retard  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible. 

Boses  trained  to  the  rafters  should  be  tied  up  as 
fast  as  they  grow,  and  a  little  weak  liquid  manure 
water  given  occasionally. 

Climbers,  such  as  Passion-flowers,  Tropieolums, 
etc.,  make  very  good  plants  for  training  on  the 
rafter,  as  they  furnish  a  good  shade  for  other  plants. 

Heliotropes  for  winter  flowers  are  very  flue,  and 
should  be  grown  in  boxes  or  large  pots  where  they 
will  have  an  abundance  of  root  room. 

Insects. — Fumigate  weekly  with  tobacco  stems, 
so  destroy  the  green  “fly.”  Destroy  mealy  bugs 
by  hand  picking,  and  scale  by  whale  oil  soap  wash; 
for  red  spider  give  the  houses  frequent  syringings, 
sprinkling  a  plenty  of  water  on  the  pipes. 

■  ■■  ■■  '  <gPIHM - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  up  to  117£,  and  down  to  115f,  closing 

Oct.  12th  at  1161,  as  against  117  on  Sept.  11th . 

There  has  been  quite  a  free  movement  in  the  leading 
kinds  of  Domestic  Produce..  The  export  inquiry  has 
been  good  for  Breadstuffs,  Cotton,  and  Provisions.  The 
home  trade  demand  has  been  fairly  active.  Some  specu¬ 
lative  call  has  been  noted  toward  the  close  for  Corn, 
chiefly  on  western  account.  The  speculative  dealings  in 
Cotton,  Pork,  and  Lard,  have  been  quite  liberal.  Prices 
have  been  very  variable.  Flour,  Wheat,  and  Barley, 
closed  heavy  ;  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Pork,  and  Lard,  left  off 
more  firmly.  The  recent  arrivals  of  Barley  have  been 
large,  and  the  market  closed  in  favor  of  buyers.  The 
offerings  of  Rye  have  been  light,  and  have  been  ruling 
stronger.  Only  a  few  car  loads  of  Buckwheat  have  yet 
been  received  and  marketed,  including  State  at  80  cents 
per  bushel.  Butter  and  Cheese  and  Eggs  have  been 

quoted,  higher,  but  close  less  buoyantly _ Tobacco, 

Wool,  and  Nava]  Stores,  have  been  in  fair  request,  and 
quoted  firmer  —  Petroleum  closed  at  advancing  prices, 
checking  business,  particularly  for  export. . .  .Seeds  have 
been  quiet  and  irregular. . .  .Hay  and  Hops  declined,  on  a 
moderate  business. .. .Ocean  freights  have  been  more 
active,  and  quoted  much  stronger,  but  the  later  opera¬ 
tions  indicated  a  somewhat  easier  range  of  grain  rates. 
Flour  by  sail  and  steam  to  London,  as.  (j d.  @.3s.  per  bbl.; 
Grain  by  sail,  to  do.,  9 }d.  @  10 pi.  per  bushel ;  Grain 
by  steam  to  Liverpool,  9i@9|ff.,  and  by  sail,  to  do., 
per  bushel.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork  and  orders, 
Os.  9 d.  ;  for  Penarth  Roads,  and  orders,  Os.  3 d. ;  for  the 
Continent,  Gs.  9 d.  per  quarter. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
tlie  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Oct.  12th,  1875, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receii’TS.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 
25  cl’8  this  m'lliSIT.OOO  3,971), 000  3,711,000  19,700  329,000  1,411,000 
28  cl’s  last  m’th314,000  4,913,500  3,918,000  29,000  -11,000  1,001,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ili/e.  Harley.  Oats. 

25  cl’s  this  m’Mi422,000  5,013,000  4,080,000  17,000  215,000  1,780,000 
28  tl’s  last  m’th378,000  5, 771.U00  4,103,000  19,000  36,000  1,973,000 
g.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 

25  days  1S75.  .347,000  3,976,000  3,771,000  19,700  329,000  1,411,000 
25  days  1874.-331,000  3,214,000  1,711,000  103,000  117,000  802,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Harley.  Oats. 

25  days  1875.  .421,000  5.013,000  4,086,000  17,000  215,000  1,786.000 
25  clays  1871.. 317,000  4,807,000  4,218,000  48,000  129,000  1,911,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush,  busli.  bush.  bush. 
Oct.  11, 1875.. 2, 382, 502  1,682,246  10,910  21.688  439,698  261,128 

Sept.  6, 1875..  1,251, 331  1,033,086  11,216  1,963  211,009  293,081 

May  11, 1875..  969,804  1,542,924  16,124  16.537  545,209  229,655 

Jail.  11,1875.  .3,675,122  1,049,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,047 

Nov.  9,  1874.. 3, 6S0, 141  1,727,510  19,123  117,185  794,722  135, S82 

4.  Exports  .from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  6. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats.  Reas. 

hbls.  bush.  busli.  bush,  busli.  bush.  bush. 

1815.1,404,189  20,070,070  10,142,607  154,510  225  101,133  239,857 
1874.1, 637, 033  29,693,058  16,676,486  563,181  3,320  91,438  285,699 


5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-ioater  at  Albany  each  season 
to  Sep.  30th. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Oats. 

bbls.  busli.  busli.  busli.  bush.  bush. 

1S75  . 69,900  12,807,100  5.850,700  88,000  339.500  1,262,200 

1871  . 7G.100  17,092,700  15.045,100  1S9.S00  210.000  1,506,200 

1873 . 98,000  14,981.200  12,570,700  828,800  133,400  2,378,400 

1872  . S3, 900  5,670,800  22,562,500  336,700  635,900  4,760,700 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  or  Gold 


Sept.  13. 

117 


Oct.  12. 

116  1-3 


Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  45  15 

®  6  50 

$1  90 

@  6  40 

Suocr  t.o  Extra  Southern _ 

5  00 

(di  8  50 

4  90 

@  8  75 

Extra  Western . 

5  GO 

@  8  25 

5  40 

@  8  50 

Extra  Genesee . 

6  00 

@  7  25 

5  90 

@  7  25 

Superfine  Western  . 

5  15 

(rQ  5  G5 

4  90 

@  5  40 

Bye  Flour. . 

4  50 

@  5  75 

4  25 

<a  5  50 

Corn-Meal . 

3  50 

@  4  50 

3  00 

@  4  15 

Buckwheat  Flour,  ?!  100 fts 

3  00 

@  3  25 

2  90 

@  3  25 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

1  35 

ft 

1  58 

1  35 

@  1  55 

All  kinds  of  Bed  and  Amber. 

1  05 

6 

a  l  48 

90 

@  1  40 

Corn— Yellow . . 

75 

ft 

!>  78 

73 

@  74 

Mixed . . 

65 

ft 

a  75 

67 

@  73% 

White..  . 

Nominal 

76 

@  77 

Oats—  Western . 

40 

ft 

a  59 

36 

@  55 

State  . 

40 

ft 

a  no 

42 

®  55 

Bye  . 

90 

)  1  00 

90 

®  - 

1  15 

1  30 

1  00 

®  1  30 

Buckwheat,  i8  hush . 

— 

ll  — 

80 

@  - 

IIay — Dale,  ^  100  lbs  . 

65 

1  10 

GO 

@  1  00 

Straw,  18  100  fts . 

50 

85 

50 

@  90 

IZ%® 

10  @ 

35  @  60 

13  @  — 

2  60  ®  3  00 
1  60  @  1  75 
6%@  9  '4 


Cotton —  Middlings,  ?!  n>  ...  14%0 

Hops— Crop  ofl875,  V  m .  15  @ 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  iff  lb  35 

Seed— Clover,  10  lb  . .  13 

Timothy.  18  bushel .  3  00 

Flax,  18  bushel .  .  1  75 

Sun  a  R—  Refi’g  &  Grocery  ?!  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  11  gai . 

New  Orleans,  18  gal . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e„  Vlb. 

Seed  Leaf,  18  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  18  lb 

Domestic,  pulled,  18  lb . 

California,  clip .  17 

Tallow,  18  lb 
Oil-Cake— f<  ton  ... 

Pork— Mess.  IS  barrel 
Prime  Mess.  18  barrel 
Beef— Plain  in 
Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  lb 

Butter— State,  18  lb . 

Western,  IS  lb  . . 

CnKKSE..  . . .  . 

Beans— 18  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ~4<  bu  ... 

Egos— Fresh,  18  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls _ _ 

Turkeys— 18  lb . 

Geese,  18  pair . . 

Ducks,  18  pair . 

Pigeons,  18  doz . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

Spring  Chickens,  18  lb _ 

Grouse,  18  pair . 

Partridge,  18  pair . 

Ducks,  Wild,  18  pair . 

Vknsion,  18  1® . 

Turnips  18  bbl  . 

Cars  ages— 18  100 . 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

Potatoes—?!  bbl 
Sweet  Potato 

Broom-corn  . . . 

Pears,  per  crate . 

Pears,  18  bbl . 

Plums,  18  busli . 

Grapes,  ?!  lb . 

Apples— 18  barrel . 

Cranberries— 18  bbl — 

PEAonES,  per  orate. 

Green  Corn,  per  100  .. . 

Green  Peas.  ?!  bbl _ 

Tomatoes,  18  busli . 

String  Beans,  per  bag. 

Squash,  ?!  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl. 

Pumpkins,  18  100 _ _ _ 

Egg  Plant,  18  100 . 

[Vcw  York  Livc-Slock  Hurkols, 

RECEIPTS. 

Reeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Shee.p.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


bbl., 


12Kft 

13% 

13 

@  13% 

22 

35 

24 

@  40 

15 

33 

10 

@  37 

2 

10% 

4 

@  13% 

1  65 

3  00 

1  50 

©  2  75 

1  20 

!  1  30 

1  15 

@  1  20 

IS 

22 

27%@  30 

S 

C 

17 

12 

®  18 

16 

c 

20 

14 

fta  19 

1  25 

ft 

2  50 

1  25 

@  2  25 

60 

c 

)  95 

55 

@  80 

1  50 

ft 

2  37  % 

1  00 

@  1  75 

80 

®  95 

80 

@  1  00 

14 

ft 

IS 

14 

@  19 

— 

@  - 

90 

@  1  00 

— 

@  - 

50 

@  1  00 

— 

@  - 

30 

@  70 

— 

ft 

— 

13 

@  15 

75 

ft 

1  25 

1  25 

@  1  75 

1  75 

ft 

3  75 

2  00 

®  8  00 

1  25 

ft 

1  75 

1  00 

©  1  75 

75 

1  50 

1  00 

@  2  00 

1  25 

a  3  50 

1  50 

@  2  50 

7 

13 

6 

@  12 

50 

4  00 

— . 

@  - 

2  75 

8  00 

2  50 

@12  00 

2  DO 

4  50 

2  50 

@  4  50 

2 

10 

4 

@  11 

1  00 

@  3  25 

1  75 

@  3  37% 

— 

©  - 

8  00 

@10  00 

25 

@  1  25 

50 

®  2  50 

60 

1  00 

87 

@  1  50 
@  - 
®  - 

20 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

@  - 

50 

@  1  25 

30 

@  75 

— 

<s 

— 

2  00 

@  7  00 

— 

©  — 

3  50 

@  4  00 

— 

©  — 

3  50 

®  4  00 

WEEK  ENDING 

Sept.  20 .  9,373 

Sept.  27 . 10.160 

Oct.  4 . 10,752 

Oct.  11 . 10,307 

Total  for  4  llVuR-s.  .41,092 
do.fo'rjireoA  Weeks  33,520 


65  3,330  32,736  20,572  66,126 

113  2,750  29,699  19,036  61,818 

109  2,553  36,282  22,034  72,730 

81  2,600  26,082  32,661  72,234 

376  11,233  124.SI9  94,353  271,903 

297  11,236  105,518  71,301  226,922 

Heeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week .  10,273  04  2, 808  31,212  23,588 

do.  do.  last  Month...  9,630  74  2,S2L  26,379  17,825 

do.  do .  prev'S  Month..  9,216  100  3,336  27,222  22,265 

Beeves.— The  market  for  beeves  has  been  generally 


unsatisfactory  throughout  the  month.  Dealers  have  lost 
money  through  the  constant  shrinkage  in  prices  which 
have  steadily  given  way  without  any  permanent  recov¬ 
ery.  Slaughterers  have  also  lost  by  the  poorer  quality 
of  the  stock  offered.  The  market  has  consequently 
dragged  slowly,  buyers  bolding  off  for  concessions  which 
dealers  could  not  afford.  Each  week  has  marked  a  loss 
of  value  up  to  the  close,  when  the  market  lost  a  further 
1  to  fc.  U?  fi),  under  the  weight  of  a  lot  of  poor  coarse 
cattle,  which  butchers  were  not  willing  to  purchase  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  reduction.  Prices  ranged  from  71  to  12£c.  $  ft 
on  poor  to  prime  native  steers,  to  dress  04  to  58  fts.  ip 
gross  cwt.  ;  extra  and  fancy  steers  sold  at  12Kail3ic.  to 
dress  58  fts:,  and  common  to  fair  Texans  and  Cherokees 
were  forced  off  at  7I@9c.  $  ft  to  dress  55  to  56  fts.  $ 
112  fts.  live  weight. 


The  prices  for  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Sept.  20 . 

Sept.  27 . 

Oct.  4 . 

Oct.  11 . 


Range. 
7%@13%c. 
8  @13Kc. 
7%@13%c. 
7M@13%c. 


Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

io%@u%c. 

11  c. 

i0%@n%c. 

10%c. 

10  @11  c. 

10%e. 

10  @11  c. 

10%C. 

Milch  Cows. — The  offerings  of  cows  for  some 
time  past  have  been  very  poor,  while  the  enquiry  for 
good  stock  has  been  active.  The  market  has  been  dull 
for  want  of  salable  stock.  Poor  strippers  have  been  sold 
as  low  as  $16,  and  many  poor  cows  for  $30  fl  head,  which 
has  injured  the  market  for  anything  but  extra  stock. 
Good  cows  with  calf  have  sold  readily  for  $60@$80.  The 
market  closed  dull  at  $30@$80  for  common  to  choice,  and 
$85  to  $108  for  extra  good  and  fancy  cows  . .  Calves. 
—This  class  of  stock  has  kept  very  steady,  wit-h  fair  de¬ 
mand.  The  prices  of  veals  are  now  about  lc.  ft,  and 
grass  calves  are  $3  per  head,  less  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  trade  at  these  figures  has  been  fair  through¬ 
out  the  month,  and  as  we  close  our  report,  fair  to  prime 
veals  are  selling  at  7@9Jc.  ft  live  weight,  and  grassers 

at  $5@$9.50  head _ Sheep  and  Lambs. — There 

has  been  a  very  fair  market  through  the  month  for  sheep 
at  slightly  lower  prices,  which  have  been  marked  down 
Je.  Lambs  have  given  way  -Jc.  ^  ft  on  a  generally  dull 
market  up  to  the  close,  when  there  was  a  better  feeling, 
and  a  large  business  at  E-J@7Jc.  $  ft  live  weight  for 
lambs,  and  4J@6}c.  for  sheep  .  Swine.— The  market 
for  hogs  has  been  active  at  advancing  prices.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  past  month  opened  at  an  advance  of  Jc.  per 
lh.  all  round.  Another  lc.  was  gained  on  dressed  soon 
after,  with  an  active  business.  Prices  at  the  close  were 
lower,  live  hogs  being  quoted  at  8c.,  and  dressed  at  10c. 
@10}c.  per  lb. 


Remember 

The  Valuable  Premiums. 

See  S®ag'e  437,  amd  seisd  t©  the 
S^Mhaishea-s  for  am  SElaasta-aited  Hist 
©4*  fi*reisaisi.ms  if  yosi  have  asot  ai« 
ready  received  it. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inducting  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


SEP”  W.48.— Tise  3iew  i*»s£ag-e  Lair. 

— On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which.  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  tbe  publish¬ 
ers,  after  January  1st,  1875,  each  subscriber 
must  remit,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates,  ten  cents 
for  prepayment  of  postage  by  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  at  New  York,  for  the  year  1875.  Every 
subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at  club 
rates,  will  he  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage  as 
above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 


liemilting'  Money:  —  Oicclts  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Offlce  Money  Orders 

for  $50  or  icss,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
£  oney  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

lloemd  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty- 
three  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 


1875.] 
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each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sots  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol,  (50  cents  extia,  it  lctuin- 
ecfby  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Fa-wit  at  ttae  PonioWgical  Society. 

—It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  tiic  American  Pomological 
Society  should  hold  a  general  exhibition  of  fruit  at  its 
biennial  meetings  ;  that  should  be  left  to  the  State  Soci¬ 
eties.  It  strikes  us  that  only  new  varieties  should  be 
shown  at  these  meetings,  and  we  are  at  loss  to  know  how 
the  objects  of  the  Society  are  advanced  by  showing  vari¬ 
eties  that  every  member  is  perfectly  familiar  with.  At  all 
events  the  experiment  of  uniting  with  a  general  exposi¬ 
tion,  as  was  done  at  Chicago,  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
The  room  was  so  restricted  that  some  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  sent  were  not  even  opened!  Those  which  were 
shown  were  put  here  and  there,  some  up  under  the  eaves 
in  the  gallery,  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  visitors  were 
kept  by  barriers  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fruit,  that 
while  they  might  tell  apples  from  pears,  it  was  not  easy, 
to  distinguish  varieties,  and  as  people  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  read  the  labels,  the  fruit  collections  could  not 
be  in  any  respect  instructive.  Worse  management  than 
this  in  a  fruit  show  is  hardly  possible. 

Avery  Chemical  IPsiisit.— 1 The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Chemical  Paint  inform  us  that  they  have 
essentially  reduced  the  price  of  the  article.  Having 
already  stated  that  we  have  used  this  paint  satisfactorily 
ourselves,  we  are  warranted  in  advising  others  who  wish 
to  paint  their  buildings,  to  look  into  the  ciaims  made  by 
the  proprietors,  and  to  send  to  the  agents  for  a  sample 
card  and  price-list. 

{gardening-  for  Pleasure  is  the  attrac¬ 
tive  title  of  an  attractive  work  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson, 
now  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  This  work 
is  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  amateur  in  in-door 
and  out-door  gardening.  It  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to 
Window  Gardening  we  know  of.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
number  of  plants  that  can  be  successfully  grown  in  win¬ 
dow  gardening  is  very  limited,  and  though  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  very  large  list  of  those  which  may  be  grown, 
if  unusual  pains  be  taken,  the  general  cultivator  wishes 
only  to  undertake  those  which  promise  to  be  successful 
with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  time  and  attention.  The 
rnles  to  be  observed  in  order  to  succeed  with  window- 
plants,  are  very  few,  and  the  whole  story  is  plainly  told. 
The  work  includes  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower-gardening, 
greenhouses  and  graperies,  window  gardening,  and  War¬ 
dian  cases.  A  specimen  of  the  practical  character  of  the 
work  is  given  in  an  extract  on  page  426.  It  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  ($1.50)  by  the  Publishers. 

Improved  Spelling'.— The  following  is 
from  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education.  Now  if  they  are 
really  going  to  change  the  spelling  of  our  mother  tongue, 
in  the  use  of  which  we  floored  so  many  other  youngsters 
at  the  spelling  schools  forty  years  ago,  we  want  a  hand 
in,  and  so  we  give  our  improved  spelling  in  parenthesis, 
thusly :  “Wm.  E.  Jones  (Jons),  of  Liverpool  (Liverpol), 
Eng.,  one  ov  the  most  zelus  laborerz  for  a  revized  orthog¬ 
raphy,  and  ov  the  most  judishus,  writes  (writs)  under 
(undr)  date  (dat)  ov  August  (Awgust)  3 :  ‘  Wud  it  not  be 
(b)  possibel  (posibl)  to  get  a  convenshon  ov  speling  re¬ 
formers  ov  arrl  (awl)  English  speeking  (speking)  peepel 
(pepl)  at  the  Philadelfia  (Filadelfa)  Centenial  (Sentenlel)? 
It  wud  be  a  glorious  thing  to  doo  (do),  or  even  (P.vn)  at¬ 
tempt,  so  az  to  hav  an  interchaing  (inturchang)  ov  ideas 
(ides’).  No  insuperabel  (insupurabl)  obstacle  (obstaki) 
stands  (standz)  in  the  way  (wa)  ov  carrying  (cariing)  out 
(owt)  this  propozishon.  If  thoze  (thoz)  interested  wil 
moov  (miiv)  at  once  (wunz)  it  can  (kan)  easily  (ezili)  be 
(b)  dun.  Wh  (hfiot)  do  (dii)  our  fronds  (frenz)  say  (sa).’ 
Shal  we  (iie)  accept  (aksept)  this  offer  (ofr)  from  (frum) 
England  (Ingland) !  I  for  one  (fin)  say  (sa)  yes  !  Yours 
(firz)  truly,  D.  P.  L.” — [Our  partially  “  improved  ”  spel¬ 
ling  is  given  in  the  parenthesis.  But  if  the  thing  must 
be  done,  we  want  some  new  characters  for  “  th,”  for 
“ng,”  etc.— Ed.  American  Agriculturist.'] 

Tlae  Illinois  State  Fail*  was  held  at 
Ottawa  during  the  week  beginning  Sept.  13th,  and  was 
financially  a  failure.  In  some  respects  the  exhibition  was 
a  very  fine  one,  and  in  others  very  poor.  The  grounds  are 
not  attractive,  and  the  buildings  were  wretched.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  finer  show  of  the  heavy  breeds  of  horses,  Clydes¬ 
dale,  Norman,  and  Pcrcheron,  was  never  seen  in  this 
country  ;  of  four-year-old  Normans  there  were  45,  and 
other  classes  proportionately  large.  The  same  excel¬ 
lence  was  manifested  in  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in 
ponltry  the  collection  was  remarkable  for  size  and  quality. 
What  appeared  to  ns  the  crowning  feature  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  machinery  and  implement  departments, 
which  were  full  and  varied,  and  comprised  many  imple¬ 
ments  especially  suited  to  the  broad  style  of  western 


farming.  In  all  that  related  to  horticulture,  the  display 
was  very  meager;  a  few  individuals  deserve  credit  for 
saving  this  from  utter  failure.  Our  friends  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  were  encamped  on  the  grounds,  and  to  them  and 
to  others  we  are  indebted  for  abundant  courtesies.  As  a 
guest  at  the  fair,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  give  it 
higher  praise,  but  to  show  that  our  impressions  are 
shared  by  others,  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
“  Prairie  Farmer  ”  of  Sept.  25th  :  “  For  some  reason  not 
easily  understood,  there  seemed  to  bo  at  this  fair  a  lack 
of  that  enthusiasm  and  good  feeling  that  have  been  such 
characteristics  of  our  Illinois  exhibitions.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  society  has  for  many  years  held  a  fair 
less  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  the  state,  or  one  that  will 
be  remembered  with  feelings  of  so  little  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.” 

Asbestos  Rooting  for  I*onltry- 
Honses. — Asbestos  roofing-felt  makes  an  excellent 
material  for  the  roof  of  a  poultry-house,  being  light, 
warm,  durable,  and  cheap.  It  is  now  made,  as  we  are 
informed,  free  from  any  tarry  odor  whatever,  so  that  it 
maybe  perfectly  unobjectionable  for  use  on  dwelling- 
houses.  If  a  strong  odor  of  tar  is  desired  in  the  poultry- 
house  to  render  it  repulsive  to  lice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  coat  the  corners  of  the  building  and  the  ends  of  the 
roosting-poles,  if  not  the  roof  itself,  with  a  roof-coating 
that  has  the  desired  strength  of  odor. 

“•  Cold-Ait*  Attrition  AVltole  Wiaesat 
Flour.5’ — An  improvement  in  grinding  the  whole 
wheat  into  flour  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
some  time  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  elsewhere. 
By  a  peculiar  process  the  wheat,  previously  well  cleaned, 
is  driven  into  a  receptacle  with  great  force  by  a  blast  of 
compressed  cold  air,  and  by  the  consequent  attrition  the 
grains  are  reduced  to  flour  ;  the  bran  also  being  reduced 
to  as  fine  a  powder  as  the  rest  of  the  grain.  The  flour 
thus  produced  is  free  from  some  of  the  objections  made 
against  Graham  flour  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  the 
particles  of  bran  contained  in  it.  The  flour  being  kept 
perfectly  cool  during  the  process,  also  retains  its  proper¬ 
ties  uninjured  by  heat  as  in  grinding  by  mill-stones.  The 
mills  now  producing  this  flour  are  in  South  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  and  their  product  is  coming  into  extensive  use. 

Tlie  Career  of  a  Prize  Cow. — The 
Short-horn  cow  Vivandiere,  owned  by  Mr.  Outhwaite,  an 
English  breeder,  has  been  retired  from  the  show  ring, 
after  a  succession  of  victories,  in  which  she  has  gained 
no  less  than  $5,357  in  cash  premiums.  During  her  show 
career  she  has  bred  regularly,  and  kept  in  perfect  health. 

Queen  of  tiie  Harvest  Grain  wind 
Seed  Separator. — This  machine,  which  is  a  separa¬ 
tor  and  fanning-mill  combined,  and  is  made  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded  first  premiums  at  nearly  all  the 
principal  agricultural  fairs  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Ohio,  including  the  Northern  Ohio  fair,  the  Western  New 
York  fair,  and  the  N.Y.  State  Fair  at  Elmira.  One  of  our 
associates  who  has  used  it,  speaks  highly  of  it. 

Plowing-  I.imc  under  tlae  Surface. 
— “W.  C.,”  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Lime  should  never  be 
plowed  under  the  surface.  It  should  be  sown  on  the 
plowed  ground  and  mixed  with  it  by  harrowing,  or  used 
as  a  top  dressing.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix  lime  with 
manure  excepting  under  special  circumstances,  and  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  its  use  and  behavior  when 
thus  mixed. 

Substitute  for  Drain  Tiles.—1 “C.  J.,” 
Rockbridge  Co.,  Ya.  Where  drain  tiles  are  not  procura¬ 
ble,  wooden  pipes,  such  as  are  described  in  the  March  No. 
of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  may  be  used  in  place  of 
them.  The  pipes  should  be  made  of  chestnut  or  hem¬ 
lock  if  possible ;  pitch  pine  or  cedar  would  also  make 
durable  draius. 

The  Urine  of  tine  Morse. — “V.  D. 
Van  N.,”  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Horses’  urine  contains  in 
1,000  parts:  urea  7,  hippurate  of  soda  24,  carbonate  of 
soda  9,  chloride  of  potassium  9,  carbonate  of  lime  11, 
and  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar”fat,  940 
parts.  This  fat  is  a  volatile  oil,  and  contributes  the  smeil 
and  color  to  the  urine.  The  urine  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
to  which  its  high  fertilizing  properties  are  due. 

Sale  of  a  Guernsey  Herd. — A  herd  of 
twelve  Guernsey  cattle,  of  which  nine  head  were  im¬ 
ported  a  year  ago,  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Agriculture,  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Bussey  Farm, 
near  Boston,  on  November  3d.  These  cattle  were  select¬ 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Motlqy, 
who  visited  Guernsey  for  that  purpose.  They  will  bo 
sold  in  small  herds  of  1  bull  and  3  cows  each.  For  the 
sake  of  these  valuable  cattle,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  appreciate  them, 
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Sundry  Humbugs. 

We  have  more  than  once 
stated  that  the  whole  system 
of  humbugs  from  the  great 
Kentucky  Library  Lottery, 
down  to  the  meanest  ten- 
cent  swindie,  had  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  a  certain  weak¬ 
ness  in  human  nature. 
There  are  men  and  women 
who  pass  their  lives  in  try¬ 
ing  one  quack  medicine 
after  another  ;  the  fact  that 
the  last  one  failed  does  not 
in  the  least  prevent  them 
from  trying  the  next  new 
thing  ;  and  this  same  weak¬ 
ness  in  other  people  takes 
a  different  direction  ;  an¬ 
other  class  are  continually 
trying  their  “luck.”  They 
have  an  idea  that  somehow 
thej7  shall  get  rich  without 
work  if  they  can  only  hit  upon  their  “  luck,"  and  these 
spend  what  money  they  can  earn  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
something  which  will  render  work  unnecessary.  These 
two  classes  are  incurable,  and  so  long  as  these  poor 
moths  exist,  so  long  will  the  swindlers  supply  a  flame  in 
which  they  may  singe  themselves.  We  do  not  issue  our 
warnings  to  such,  but  to  those  whose  little  knowledge 
of  the  world  makes  them  easy  victims ;  persons,  and  es¬ 
pecially  young  persons,  who  being  honest  to  the  very 
core  themselves,  are  unable  to  conceive  that  others  could 
be  base  enough  to  perpetrate  an  out  and  out  fraud.  An¬ 
other  class,  who  though  naturally  shrewd  about  matters 
they  understand,  are  taken  in  by  plausible  statements  in 
respect  to  things  they  are  not  familiar  with ;  these  are 
the  people  who  get  “stuck”  on  the  “ put ”  and  “ call,” 
and  “  spread”  and  “  special  privilege  ”  business,  and  the 
various  charitable  gift  concerts  and  distributions.  Per¬ 
sons  like  these,  and  others,  which  we  cannot  now  specify, 
arc  at  once  put.  upon  the  right  track  by  our  exposures  of 
humbugs  ;  these  need  only  to  see  a  danger  to  avoid  it, 
and  all  of  its  kind,  while  the  class  first  mentioned  fall 
into  one,  and  as  soon  as  they  recover,  go  right  on  to  the 
next;  they  arc  bound  to  “learn  by  experience,”  and 
nothing  will  prevent  them.  Many  good  people  living  at 
a  distance  wonder  why  the  “  authorities”  in  New  York 
permit  the 

VARIOUS  SWINDLING 

schemes.  The  governing  of  New  York  is  a  matter  past  the 
understanding  of  even  those  who  live  there  ;  perhaps  we 
should  know  more  about  it  did  we  reside  in  the  city.  If 
a  stranger  in  New  York  wishes  to  try  his  hand  at  gamb¬ 
ling,  let  him  go  about  the  streets  until  he  sees  one  or 
two  policemen  standing  in  front  of  a  house ;  if  these 
policemen  are  apparently  stationed  there,  as  he  can  as¬ 
certain  by  a  little  watching,  all  he  lias  to  do  is  to  walk 
boldly  in  and  find  an  abundant  opportunity  to  lose  his 
money.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  authorities  station 
the  policemen  at  these  places  as  a  warning,  but  they  an¬ 
swer  as  a  capital  sign.  Within  two  blocks  of  this  office 
is  a  house  that  has,  been  known  to  old  residents  in  the 
city  as 

A  GAMBLING  HOUSE 

for  the  past  40  years.  We  pass  it  twice  almost  every  day 
we  are  in  the  city ;  there  is  one,  and  often  there  are  two 
policemen  standing  on  the  steps  or  on  the  walk  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  we  cannot  see  what  otherpurpose  they 
serve  than  that  of  a  sign.  Wc  see  people  go  in  without 
molestation,  the  place  is  known  as  a  “hell,”  and  has 
been  for  more  than  a  generation.  Innocent  people  will 
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ask  “Why  is  it  not  broken  up  ?  ” — As  we  do  not  know 
the  relations  between  the  directors  of  those  places  and 
the  directors  of  the  police  force  “  we  give  it  up.”— “  What 
a  wicked  city  New  York  raustbe !  ’’—will  be  the  comment 
of  many  a  good  person  who  reads  this.  It  is  a  wicked 
oity,  but  no  city  gives  more,  in  proportion,  to  every  relig¬ 
ious,  charitable,  and  other  good  work  than  this.  It  is 
only  more  wicked  than  other  cities  than  it  is  larger  ; 
every  city  has  its  sewers  and  slums,  both  material  and 
moral.  Take  a  smaller  city,  like  Chicago  for  instance, 
this  is  celebrated  for  its 

BUKKO-GAME. 

In  former  articles  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  rascals 
in  N.  Y.  who  accost  strangers  on  the  streets,  claiming 
acquaintance  with  them  for  the  purposes  of  swindling. 
In  Chicago  this  is  reduced  to  a  system.  These  fellows 
called  “Bunko  stcerers”  are  around  hotels  and  other 
public  places,  and  carry  on  their  game  openly.  They  are 
very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Jones.— “  But  my  name  is  Johnson,” 
says  the  victim. — “  Oh  yes,  Johnson,  ah  I  had  forgotten, 
both  begin  with  J.  Well,  how  did  you  leave  all  the 
folks  ?  Your  wife  was  a  little  ailing  when  I  was  down 
at  your  place.”— “  What,”  asks  the  innocent,  “were  you 
ever  in  Prairieville  ?  ” — “  Prairieville  !  I  should  say  so, 
know  it  all  to  pieces  ;  and  old  deacon— deacon — I  have 
forgotten  his  name  just  now,  he  keeps  a  store  just  at — ” 
“  Oh,  you  mean  Deacon  Simpson.”— “Ah  yes— bless  me 
how  I  do  forget  names.”  And  so  they  walk  along  and 
talk  about  the  people  of  Prairieville,  the  Bunko  man 
adroitly  drawing  out  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
stranger  think  that  he  knows  him  and  all  his  surround¬ 
ings.  At  last  they  stop  in  front  of  a  stairway,  and  the 
Bunko  chap  says :  “  By  the  way,  you  have  heard  of  our 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  walk  up  and  I  will 
introduce  you.  Capital  place  to  come  and  rest  when  you 
are  tired.  Doing  a  good  work  here,”  and  much  more. 
Stranger  goes  to  the  rooms,  is  received  by  a  chap  in 
spectacles  and  a  white  neck  cloth,  who  is  “  superintend¬ 
ent  ;  ”  another  chap  still  more  clerical  in  dress  comes  in, 
and  is  introduced  as  manager.  At  last  Bunko  man  asks 
the  others,  “  How  about  that  Slickville  church  enter¬ 
prise  ?” — “  Three  hundred  coming  to  you,”  is  the  reply.— 
“  You  see,”  says  the  Bunko  man,  as  he  pockets  the $300. 
“  we  have  a  little  scheme  for  helping  these  needy 
churches.  We  take  shares  among  ourselves,  and  then 
to  make  it  interesting,  we  have  a  drawing  ;  if  we  lose 
it  is  ail  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and  if  we  gain,  we 
have  so  much  the  more  to  invest  on  the  next  one.  Now 
as  I  have  made  $300  on  the  Slickville  church,  I  will  spend 
$200  of  it  on— what  churches  are  we  helping,  Mr.  Smooth? 
Ah,  the  Hardscrabble,  yes,  I  will  take  a  chance  at  the 
Hardscrabble.  Capital  place  that,  people  poor  but  pious, 
need  help  ;  good  society,  excellent  pastor,  but  the 
church  is  a  disgrace.  I  will  put  $200  into  the  scheme, 
and  perhaps  my  friend  Johnson  here  would  like  to  help 
by  taking  a  share.  It  is  a  little  plan  that  a  few  of  us 
have.  Ah,  $25,  Mr.  Johnson  will  invest.  The  beauty  of 
this  plan  is  its  quick  returns.  We  make  a  distribution 
every  day  by  this  system.  We  soon  will  know  the  result. 
Ah  !  here  it  comes,  one  hundred  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his 
$25,  and  I  only  get  my  $200  back  again.  Wei!,  good 
morning,  Mr.  Smooth.” — Stranger  has  by  this  time  be¬ 
come  interested  ;  he  thinks  this  a  capital  way  to  help 
poor  churches.  He  wishes  to  benefit  them  some  more 
at  this  rate;  he  learns  that  there  are  two  churches  to  be 
aided  to-morrow,  and  he  invests  $50  on  each.  To-mor¬ 
row  he  is  on  hand  promptly,  he  notices  there  are  more 
persons  present  than  he  saw  the  day  before,  and  they  do 
aot  all  look  so  clerical ;  at  last  the  result  is  announced ; 
he  is  informed  that  this  scheme  is  a  “double  ender,” 
and  this  time  he  has  lost  $500.  He  sees  that  he  is  a  vic¬ 
tim,  and  will  leave  in  disgust,  but  finds  he  is  a  prisoner, 
and  mu  t  pay  down  the  $500  or  what  money  he  has,  and 
leave  his  watch  or  any  other  valuables,  to  help  make  up 
the  deficit.  When  liberated,  minus  all  his  valuables,  the 
stranger  goes  to  the  police  office,  and  they  will  “see 
about  it.”  These  Bunko  places  are  as  well  known  to  the 
police  and  residents  of  Chicago,  as  are  the  gambling 
holes  to  those  of  Now  York.  A  merchant  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  took  up  the  cases  of  some  of  the  victims  and 
tried  to  prosecute  them.  He  soon  was  convinced  that 
the  Bunko  men  had  more  influence  with  the  police  than 
he  had,  and  after  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cases, 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  Bunko  men  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  success  in  breaking  up  their  business.  All 
the  rascality  is  not  confined  to  New  York,  “For  where¬ 
soever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.” 

THE  MONTPKLIER,  (VA.),  FEMALE  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 

seems  to  have  got  into  trouble.  In  answer  to  inquiries 
we  have  more  than  once  stated  that  it  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  lottery,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  we  look  upon  it  as  altogether  wrong.  In  regard  to 
this,  and  in  answer  to-  inquiries  about  other  lotteries,  we 
would  refer  to  the  Humbug  article  in  March  last,  where 
our  reasons  are  given  for  regarding  all  lotteries,  no  mat¬ 
ter  bow  honestly  conducted,  as  pernicious.  We  have 


regarded  this  Montpelier  affair  as  a  specially  dangerous 
lottery. — “  But,”  it  will  be  asked,  “  is  it  not  endorsed  by 
the  Governor,  several  ex-governors,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  standing?  Yes,  and  that  is  just  what  is 
the  matter ;  a  common  lottery  might  meet  with  very 
little  success,  but  the  countenance  of  these  worthy  per¬ 
sons  has  lifted  this  above  the  common  run  of  such 
schemes,  and  thus  made  it  all  the  more  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  more  tempting.  If  we  are  asked  why  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  gave  their  names  to  a  scheme 
which  we  denounce,  on  general  principles,  as  wrong  ;  we 
can  only  answer  that  it  is  one  of  the  failings  of  human 
nature  to  sign  certificates.  There  are  very  few  men  who 
do  not  feel  flattered  at  being  informed  that  their  name 
carries  such  influence  that  it  is  sought  to  help  a  large  en¬ 
terprise.  This  scheme  being  represented  as  one  having 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  unfortunate  females,  they 
think  it  must  be  laudable,  aud  so,  without  investigating 
the  machinery,  or  thought  that  they  are  aiding  a  gamb¬ 
ling  scheme,  they  in  a  moment  of  good  nature,  give  their 
signatures,  which  are  afterwards  most  industriously  pa¬ 
raded  ®n  show-bills  and  circulars  in  large  type  with  full 
titles.  The  drawing  of  this  Humane  Female  Concern 
took  place  on  Oct.  1st,  and  the  daily  papers  since  then 
report  great  excitement  at  Alexandria,  where  it  took 
place ;  it  is  alleged  that  the  wheel  had  been  tampered 
with,  and  various  other  charges  are  made  against  “per¬ 
sons  from  New  York,”  who  it  is  said  had  the  manage¬ 
ment, and  the  Alexandria  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
daily  papers  speaks  of  it  as  “  generally  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  swindles  ever  perpetrated.”  One 
man  all  the  way  from  Montana  is  in  distress  about  bis 
$50,003  prize.  If  he  does  not  get  it  we  say  “  served  him 
right.”  Lotteries  are  wholly  wrong,  and  as  to  their 
being  for  a  benevolent  end,  that  does  not  help  the  mat¬ 
ter,  there  being  high  counsel  that  we  “  do  no  evil  that 
good  may  come.”  When  tempted  to  invest  in  doubtful 
schemes  by  an  array  of  respectable  names,  it  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  those  of  the  highest  and  best  in 
Virginia  did  not  prevent  the  affair  which  they  so  signally 
helped,  from  being  called  a  “  Lottery  Fraud  ”  and  a 
“  swindle.”  [Since  the  foregoing  was  written  this  Mont¬ 
pelier  affair  turns  out  to  be  even  worse  than  then  stated. 
— Ed.] The  country  is  being  flooded  with  circulars  of  a 

GBVERAL  AVERAGE  SALE, 

which  is  just  the  “  Prize  Package  ”  dodge  over  again.  It 
is  claimed  that  goods,  such  as  they  may  be,  bought  at 
wonderfully  low  prices  are  put  up  in  boxes,  a  general 
assortment-,  some  lots  being  wortli  more  and  some  less. 
Tife  boxes  arc  marked  $5,  $10,  $15,  $20,  $25,  and  $50.  If 
any  gooney  sends  either  of  these  sums,  a  box  is  drawn 
from  the  lot  marked  with  the  value  and  sent  to  him.  We 
should  think  these  averagers  might  have  two  sets  of 
boxes  for  the  two  sexes  ;  a  bachelor  would  be  as  much 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  lace  collars  and  cuffs, 
as  a  maiden  would  should  she  get  a  meerschaum  pipe, 
provided  they  receive  anything  so  valuable  as  either.  Our 
opinion  of  unusual  methods  of  selling  goods  has  been 
frequently  given _ Complaints  continue  to  come  con¬ 

cerning 

NURSERY  AGENTS  AND  TREE  PEDDLERS. 

We  have  already  devoted  quite  as  much  space  to  this 
subject  as  should  be  spared.  Some  persons  finding  that 
they  have  agreed  to  pay  very  high  for  the  articles  they 
have  ordered,  ask  what  they  shall  do.  They  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  take  certain  trees  and  shrubs  at  a  given 
price ;  if  the  articles  arc  delivered  in  good  order,  there  is 
hut  just  one  thing  to  do— stick  to  your  bargain,  and  look 
out  better  next.  time.  If,  as  some  have  done,  you  have 
agreed  to  pay  50c.  apiece  for  currant  bushes,  which  can 
bo  had  of  the  regular  dealers  for  $2,  and  at  most  $3,  the 
dozen,  we  do  not  see  how,  now  that  you  have  discovered 
the  mistake,  the  bargain  can  be  repudiated.  Send  to  the 
regular  dealers  who  advertise,  and  get  their  catalogues 
and  order  from  them  the  next  time...  One  correspond¬ 
ent  complains  that  lie  bought  wild  goose  plum  trees  and 
got  wild  cherry  trees.  Well,  cultivate  those  wild  cherry 
trees,  and  keep  them  as  a  warning  against  buying  any 
fruit  from  irresponsible  parties. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS 

are  unusually  dull ;  we  always  expect  a  stock  of  novelties 
for  the  fall  trade,  but  find  only  one  new  nostrum  in  our 
budget,  and  this  rejoices  in  the  high  old  Latinisli  name 
of  “  Scrofcuro,”  and  has  its  virtues  set  forth  in  admirable 
alternation  of  red  and  black  ink.  A  cynical  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance  says  that  lie  will  not  admit  that  health 
is  desirable,  as  it  then  follows  as  a  logical  conclusion  that 
in  order  to  secure  health  he  must  take  certain  quack 
medicines.  This  manifesto  is  after  the  logical  style  of 
those  which  meet  you  with  the  conundrum  “  Is  health 
desirable  ?”  It  quotes  Leviticus  to  show  that  “  The  Blood 
is  the  Life  of  the  Flesh,”  kindly  informs  us  that  “These 
are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.”  The  evils  that  follow  im¬ 
pure  blood  arc  duly  set  forth.  Wc  are  treated  to  the 
stunning  statement  that  “  Nature’s  Laws  are  Simple  and 
Wise,”  and  as  “  Almost  every  one  has  a  humor  of  some 
kind,”  (wc  know  of  some  very  ill-humored  people),  aud 


what  is  more,  “  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  true  never¬ 
theless,”  various  diseases  result  from  impure  blood,  and 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  then  comes  the  climax.  ‘ 1  Such 
diseases  can  only  be  cured  *  *  *  with  our  Scrofcuro  Med¬ 
icine.” — Yet  this  stuff  will  probably  have  its  run.  It  has 
been  in  our  way  to  see  all  the  various  quack  medicine 
circulars  for  over  a  third  of  a  century,  and  we  have  seen 
scores,  yes  hundreds  of  these  “  only  sure  cures  ”  come  up 
and  go  down  again,  having  left  no  more  trace  than  the 
fashions  in  bonnets  of  the  time.  Still  the  “  certain  cures” 
continue  to  come.  This  Scrofcuro  circular  lias  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  its  factory  a  view  of  the  establishment  of  B.  Bran- 
dreth,  once  of  pill  notoriety. 

Poultry  Keeping'. — “  €.  J.  B.,”  Memphis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  poultry  may  be 
made  profitable.  A  pound  of  fowls’  flesh  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  cheaply  as  a  pound  of  pork,  and  it  rarely  ever 
sells  so  low  as  pork.  Then  there  are  the  eggs  and  feath¬ 
ers  for  additional  profit.  Eggs  and  poultry  may  be  sent 
with  profit  at  least  100  or  200  miles  to  market. 

ISee  will  be  found  on  page  438. 

Malting  Seed  Oils.— “L.  S.,”  Springfield, 
Ohio.  It  will  not  pay  a  grower  of  castor  beans  or  flax¬ 
seed,  to  make  oil  from  his  crop  himself.  The  profitable 
manufacture  of  oil  requires  heavy  and  costly  machinery, 
and  the  use  of  much  capital.  It  is  a  necessary  division 
of  labor  for  many  to  supply  the  material  and  one  to  work 
it  up.  Wre  know  of  no  book  specially  treating  of  the 
manufacture  of  seed-oils. 

Husking  Corn  !>y  Machinery.— 

A  remark  in  a  recent  article  in  the  American  Agiicidturist 
to  tlie  effect  that  a  perfect  corn-husker  was  greatly  needed, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  correctly  understood.  The 
intention  was  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  thousands  of 
mechanical  inventors,  who  are  continually  on  the  watch 
for  needed  improvements,  to  produce  such  a  machine  as 
shall  not  only  husk  the  corn  as  well  as  it  can  bo  done  by 
hand,  hut  shall  also  pick  the  ears  from  the  stalks  as  they 
stand  in  the  field.  A  machine  of  this  kind  would  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  corn  considerably,  and  is 
one  of  the  improvements  which  are  much  needed  at  the 
present  time.  To  start  with,  we  have  an  excellent  corn- 
husking  machine,  the  Philips  Spiral  Corn-husker,  which, 
with  a  two-horse-power  does  the  work  often  men  equally 
well  as  by  hand.  If  this  machine  could  be  adapted  to 
the  work  of  picking  the  cars  from  the  stalks  as  they  stand 
in  the  field,  the  great  need  of  the  western  farmers  who 
grow  com  by  the  hundreds  of  acres,  would  be  met.  As 
it  is,  this  machine  is  very  useful,  and  does  well  what  it 
promises.  We  have  recently  seen  it  husking  corn,  Very 
green  from  the  field,  as  well  as  could  be  done  by  hand,  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  minute.  To  do  this  is  perhaps  as 
much  as  wc  can  hope  for  at  present,  and  is  a  very  accept¬ 
able  help,  and  all  that  many  farmers  will  ever  need. 

Manual  tor  Static  B?ractice,  by  Col. 
Geo.  W.  Wingate,  and  published  by  W.  C.  &  F.  P. 
Church,  N.  Y.  The  fact  that  this  work  has  reached  a 
5th  edition,  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  by  riflemen.  In  the  present  edition  the 
author  has  incorporated  the  suggestions  of  Col.  Gilder- 
sleeve  and  others  of  the  famous  “American  Team,”  and 
it  seems  to  be  very  complete  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  now  popular  and  useful  practice  of  rifle-shooting. 
Sent  from  this  office  by  mail,  for  $1.50. 

Hrawing-  Manure  In  aloe  Winter.— 
“J.  E.  S.,”  South  Berwick,  Me.  If  the  labor  can  be 
done  cheaper  now  or  in  the  winter  than  in  spring,  we 
would  certainly  haul  out  manure  to  the  fields  now.  Do 
not  pile  it  in  small  heaps,  but  in  one  large  one  in  the 
center  of  the  field  to  be  manured,  made  in  such  a  com¬ 
pact  way  that  it  will  not  freeze,  but  ferment  and  rot,  and 
become  fine  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use.  It  will 
then  be  easy  to  spread  it. 

Swell’s  Catalogue.— Mr.  George  Such, 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  sends  his  catalogue  for  the  autumn 
of  1815.— It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  florists,  to  say 
that  his  catalogue  deserves  a  special  notice,  as  no  others 
are  in  the  same  branch  of  business,  i.  e.,  of  offering  the 
most  choice  and  expensive  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
The  catalogue  has  attracted  notice  even  in  England, 
where  such  collections  are  not  rare,  and  every  florist 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  there  is  one  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  offers  as  fine  plants  as  may  he  found  anywhere. 
It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Such  that  lie  lives  where  no  oue, 
unless  lie  really  wishes  to  purchase,  will  visit  him, 
otherwise  he  would  he  overrun  with  visitors,  drawn  by 
the  best  collection  of  plants  in  this  country,  and  one  ef 
the  best  in  any  country.  A  perusal  of  his  catalogue 
makes  oue  wish  that  his  bank  account  was  equal  to  that 
of  an  Astor,  a  Lick,  or  some  other  millionare.  It  is  very 
tempting  to  those  of  moderate  means  as  well. 
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Kcw  Gardens,  (near  London',  Eng.),  as 
appears  from  a  late  annual  report,  was  visited  during  the 
past  year  by  699,426  people,  over  15,000  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  range  of  daily  attendance  was  from 
15  on  December  8,  to  50,739  on  August  3.  In  the  way  of 
exchanges,  4,702  plants,  and  2,656  packets  of  seeds  have 
been  received  from  277  donors  ;  and  7,975  plants  of  all 
kinds,  and  4,136  packets  of  seeds  were  sent  out  to  157 
recipients.  The  Herbarium  has  received  22,000  speci¬ 
mens.  A  new  Herbarium  building  is  to  be  erected  ;  and 
a  laboratory  for  physiological  botany  attached,  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Todrell,  who  is  to  found  and  endow 
it.  The  system  of  evening  lessons  and  lectures  for  the 
young  gardeners  on  the  establishment,  is  likely  to  be 
developed  into  a  school  of  instruction. 

Prof.  Morse’s  First  SSoolt  of  iZo- 
©logy?  lately  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  (190  pages, 
12  mo.),  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  any  active-minded 
reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  have,  who  is 
accumulating  a  small  library  of  books  for  his  own  in¬ 
struction,  or  that  of  his  children.  It  is  a  book  of  the 
proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think— 
a  part  of  education  apt  to  be  much  neglected— and  those 
who,  with  minds  awakened,  and  curiosity  stimulated  by 
a  glance  at  the  Professor’s  beautiful  delineations  and 
clear  descriptions,  “  wish  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  structure,  habits,  modes  of  growth,  and  other  leading 
features  of  the  common  animals  of  the  country,”  it 
shows  how  to  do  it,  how  to  collect,  handle,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  specimens  for  study  or  preservation.  The  figures 
are  new  and  original,  made  from  the  animal  expressly 
for  this  book,  with  very  few  exceptions  ;  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  author  at  the  blackboard,  need  not  be  told 
that  they  are  spirited  and  telling.  The  volume  begins 
with  fresh  water  shells,  goes  on  to  land  snails  and  sea 
snails,  muscles,  clams,  and  oysters,  thou  devotes  about 
half  the  pages  to  insects  and  spiders ;  craw-fish  and 
lobsters,  crabs  and  the  crustaceans  are  then  made  to  live 
before  us;  the  earth-worm  and  its  relatives  are  then 
described  and  illustrated;  and  finally  the  characters  of 
vertebrates  are  sketched,  and  leading  ideas  of  natural 
groups  are  briefly  indicated.  It  is  the  book  to  begin 
zoology  with,  either  with  or  without  a  teacher.  In  due 
season,  we  hope  Prof.  Morse  will  prepare  another,  to 
show  the  pupil  how  to  go  on  further. 

The  Value  of  Pedigrees.-11  M.  J.,” 

Chicago,  Ill.  The  pedigree  of  an  animal  is  not  always 
to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  its  value.  Still  the  fact  that 
the  sire  and  dam  of  an  animal  were  known  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  animals,  is  to  be  held  as  a  probability  but  not  a 
proof  that  the  progeny  will  inherit  the  parents’  excellen¬ 
cies.  The  fact  that  an  animal  is  what  is  called  a  “  herd 
book  animal,”  and  has  a  recorded  pedigree,  unless  it 
comes  of  a  well  known  strain  or  family,  is  not  sufficient 
to  indicate  its  value.  The  purchaser  should  always  see 
what  he  is  about  to  buy,  or  purchase  from  a  breeder 
whose  judgment  and  honesty  are  to  be  depended  upon. 
Some  promising  bulls  are  getters  of  poor  stock,  and  the 
reverse  is  equally  true  of  some  bulls  that  are  not  of  prom¬ 
ising  appearance. 

The  .Il’ew  York  State  S^air. — The 

thirty-fifth  annual  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  held  at  Elmira,  was  the  most  successful 
one  that  has  been  held  in  many  years.  It  had  the  merit 
of  beiug  purely  and  simply  an  agricultural  fair,  and  its 
success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  driving  park  was  in 
full  operation  near  by  at  the  same  time,  proves  very 
clearly  that  farmers  will  support  a  fair  at  which  the 
horse  race  is  not  offered  as  an  attraction.  There  were 
nearly  4,000  entries  ;  333  of  horses,  331  of  cattle,  251  of 
sheep,  147  of  swine,  532  of  poultry,  1,00S  of  farm  produce, 
850  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  374  of  implements  and 
machinery.  Amongst  the  more  noteworthy  new  things, 
were  a  herd  of  Norfolk  red  polled  cattle,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Taber,  of  Patterson,  N.  Y.  ;  a  collection  of 
farm  produce,  consisting  of  253  articles  of  fruit,  grains, 
grasses,  roots,  cheese,  butter,  wine,  vinegar,  cider,  jellies, 
preserves,  and  other  productions  of  the  farm,  exhibited 
by  M.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Chemung,  in  competition  with 
other  similar  collections,  for  a  premium  of  $100,  offered 
by  the  Elmira  Farmer’s  Club  ;  also  a  self-binding  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  reaper  exhibited  by  the  Vi.  A.  Wood  Company, 


which  however  uses  wire,  an  objectionable  material  for 
the  bands.  The  collections  of  fruit  and  flowers  were  very 
fine  ;  the  first  premiums  for  the  former  were  taken  by 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  and  for  the  latter  by  James  Vick, 
both  of  Rochester.  The  attendance  was  large,  as  many 
as  30,000  persons  entering  the  gates  on  one  day. 

Wliy  (lie  l®e»cli©s  ilid  aiot  Sell.— 

“  A.”  writes  as  follows :  “  Allow  me  to  give  another  rea¬ 
son  besides  that  of  a  New  Jerseyman  in  the  October 
number  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  that  is,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  often  so  small  and  so  unripe ,  that  no  one 
with  an  appetite  less  fastidious  than  that  of  the  pig, 
cares  to  eat  them.  If  the  peach  growers  would  thin  their 
fruit  one-lialf  to  three-fourths  of  the  peaches  set,  they 
would  get  more  full  baskets  than  they  now  do  by  letting 
all  grow,  because  they  would  acquire  so  much  huger  size. 
If  then  they  -would  let  the  remaining-  ones  hang  on  the 
trees  until  nearly  ripe,  they  could  send  an  eatable  article 
to  the  market,  which  would  be  readily  purchased  at  an 
extra  price.  I  have  picked  over  400  to  500  young  peaches 
from  single  small  trees  in  my  orchard,  and  then  I  had 
left  more  fruit  on  them  than  they  could  grow  to  a  good 
size  and  properly  ripen.  I  have  occasionally  picked 
seven-eighths  of  the  peaches  set  after  blossoming,  and 
found  this  onc-eightb  of  more  value  than  if  I  had  left 
any  greater  number  on  the  trees.’ -  The  foregoing  is 
from  a  fruit  grower  of  wide  and  long  experience,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  one  whose  opinion  is  of  so 
much  value,  takes  precisely  the  same  view  that  we  ex¬ 
press  in  an  article  on  another  page. 

ISooliS  idjioii  S®oaill4i-y, — “  L.  A.  F.,” 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  To  get  a  thorough  understanding  of 
poultry  matters,  one  should  read  carefully  all  that  has 
been  published  on  this  subject.  There  are  several  books 
upon  poultry,  written  by  experts  at  the  business,  and 
published  or  sold  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  and  anyone 
of  these  will  give  a  fair  but  not  a  complete  idea  of  poultry 
keeping.  If  a  more  extended  knowledge  is  desired,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  study  as  much  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  as  one’s  means  will  allow. 

An  Ssaexjiericsiceil  Poultry  lFa.ii- 

cier. — “  C.  M.  K.,”  Lynn,  Mass.  To  see  how  an  experi¬ 
enced  poultry  keeper  manages  his  flocks,  would  be  of 
more  use  than  many  pages  of  instruction's  to  a  beginner. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Kinney,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  raised  over  1,000 
chickens  last  season,  and  a  visit  to  his  yards  would 
doubtless  be  of  great  service  to  any  one  who  is  seeking 
information  as  to  poultry  keeping.  The  best  time  to 
begin  is  undoubtedly  early  in  the  spring,  and  with  a 
small  flock  of  the  last  year’s  birds. 

As  to  Miacli. — The  constant  accession  of 
new  subscribers  to  our  lists,  makes  it  necessary,  in  reply 
to  their  inquiries,  to  repeat  that  muck  is  best  used  as  a 
material  for  bedding  in  the  stables  or  in  the  yards.  Raw 
muck  is  of  little  use,  but  when  mixed  with  manure  and 
fermented,  it  is  of  great  value.  One  load  of  good  manure 
composted  evenly  with  ten  loads  of  air  dried  and  season¬ 
ed  muck  will  set  the  whole  heap  fermenting  and  de¬ 
composing. 

A  I*rolilI«  Cow. — A  gentleman  who  lives 
at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  says  he  has  an  Ayrshire  cow  that  has 
just  given  birth  to  triplets,  (2  heifers  and  a  bull).  The 
same  cow  had  twins  about  2  years  ago,  both  bulls.  She 
was  7  years  old  last  January,  and  has  had  9  calves. 

Feedioag-  Slieep  lor  — “ C.  A. 

C.,”  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  any 
person  could  buy  100  sheep  and  all  the  requisite  feed  for 
them  for  one  winter,  and  sell  them  in  spring  with  a  pro¬ 
fit  on  the  operation.  The  profit  depends  wholly  upon  the 
individual.  If  he  is  not  experienced  with  sheep,  he 
would  probaly  fail  to  get  his  money  back  again  without 
loss.  If  he  knows  his  business,  he  can  generally  make  a 
profit  in  such  an  operation  as  this.  An  inexperienced 
man  should  buy  a  small  flock  of  10  or  20  ewes,  and  one 
ram,  and  keep  them  for  one  season,  raising  the  lambs, 
rather  than  try  to  do  more  than  this  at  first. 

A  “  I®a4enl  Phosphate.” — ''J.  A.  R.,” 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa.  The  following  mixture,  viz.,  600  lbs. 
bone-dust,  200  lbs.  oil  of  vitriol,  150  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda, 
(common  glauber  salts),  50  lbs.  muriate  of  soda,  (common 
salt),  300  lbs.  gypsum,  7  bushels  of  earth,  and  10  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  is  not  a  super-phosphate  nor  a  bone- 
phosphate,  but  simply  a  mixture,  which  is  an  unfit 
thing  to  be  protected  by  a  patent,  if  it  really  is  patent¬ 
ed,  which  we  doubt.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  a 
genuine  super-phosphate  than  to  make  this  mixture. 

TTiiclc  Sowing  or  Planting1. — “  R.  H. 

B.,”  Elkton,  Md.  It  depends  both  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  kind  of  crop,  whether  the  planting  or 
sowing  should  be  thick  or  thin.  For  wheat,  oats,  rye, 


buckwheat,  and  peas,  the  seed  should  be  thinly  sown 
upon  rich  soil,  and  thicker  upon  a  poor  one.  These  plants 
spread  either  greatly  at  the  root  or  branch,  when  growing 
thinly  upon  rich  soil.  On  poor  soil  they  are  unable  to  do 
this,  and  enough  seed  should  be  sown  for  the  crop  to 
cover  the  ground  without  spreading.  Corn,  potatoes, 
beaus,  and  other  crops  of  similar  growth,  which  do  not 
spread,  should  be  planted  thickly  on  rich  soil,  to  discour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  leaf  and  stalk,  and  encourage  that  of 
ear,  root,  or  pods.  On  poor  soils  these  crops  should  be 
planted  widely  apart,  to  enable  the  plants  to  find  enough 
nutriment  in  the  soil  to  live  and  produce  a  harvest.  The 
proper  limits  of  thin  and  thick  sowing  and  planting, 
depend  very  largely  on  personal  experience,  they  can 
not  be  learned  from  another  person  who  does  not  know 
the  character  of  the  soil  perfectly. 

Kcsudiisg-  tlie  Advertisements  Fays, 

whether  one  wants  to  buy  anything  or  not.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  his  own  way  of  setting  forth  his  goods  or 
wares,  and  studying  these  business  announcements 
awakens  new  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  have 
had  some  of  our  most  valuable  new  business  thoughts 
start  up  when  running  over  advertisements  on  entirely 
different  subjects. . .  .There  is  one  satisfaction  in  reading 
the  advertisements  in  this  journal,  that  it  affords  in  few 
other  papers,  viz.,  that  the  editors  and  publishers  aim 
to  shut  out  all  unreliable  and  deceptive  persons  and 
things,  so  that  one  may  read  the  business  pages  with 
confidence. ..  .The  advertising  pages  are  in  one  sense  a 
“Grand Bazaar,”  where  sellers  and  customers  may  meet 
for  mutual  acquaintance,  and  consultation  and  discussion. 
We  introduce  the  dealers  to  the  readers,  and  whenever  ad¬ 
dressing  these  dealers,  please  lcLthem  know  you  formed 
their  acquaintance  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Bazaar. 

Speak  a  Word  Tor  tlie  German 
American  Agriculturist.— For  16  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  has  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  the  language  of  Yaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  be  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist.  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. 

Insects  and  Snuit  and  Potato 
Rot. — What  has  become  of  our  friend  A.  S.  Fuller? 
His  name  stands  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  and  we  supposed  he  looked  out  for  the  entomol¬ 
ogy  in  the  pages  of  our  esteemed  cotemporary,  but  of 
late  some  very  queer  things  have  been  published  in  the 
Rural,  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Fuller  must  be 
away  from  his  post.  It  recently  published  with  some¬ 
thing  like  commendation,  and  with  nothing  like  dissent, 
a  report  made  to  a  Farmer’s  Grange  on  the  “Cause  of 
Smut  in  Wheat,”  which  contains  more  absurdities  than 
we  often  see  in  print.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  minute  fungus  which  produces  the  smut 
in  wheat,  is  well  known,  this  report  ascribes  ii  to  a 
“  small  brownish  bug,”  which  makes  its  appearance  soon 
after  harvest  time,  and  “  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  cleft  of 
the  wheat.”  The  eggs  are  sown  with  the  grain,  “and 
when  germination  takes  place,  these  eggs  are  enveloped 
in  the  plume,  and  carried  upward  in  the  future  growth  of 
the  stem.”  Now  as  the  “  cleft”  is  upon  one  side  of  the 
grain  of  wheat,  and  as  the  “plum.”  starts  from  the 
other  side,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  how  these  eggs 
can  possibly  be  “  enveloped  in  the  plume.”  According 
to  this  wonderful  account,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
resulting  worms  go  to  work  on  the  joints  of  the  stem. 
Just  hero  we  are  treated  to  a  new  wrinkle  in  vegetable 
physiology :  “  These  joints  perform  the  important  office 
in  vegetable  economy,  of  securing  from  the  vegetable 
circulation  the  nutritive  elements  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  several  parts,” — which  is  a  very  clev¬ 
er  thing  to  do.  But  all  along  of  these  “  worms  ”  things 
goon  from  bad  to  worse,  until  “the  grain  has  attained 
to  very  near  its  milk  stage,  and  is  full  of  high  and 
delicate  order  of  vegetable  life.” — “High  and  delicate 
order  of  vegetable  life  ”  is  a  very  high  sounding  phrase, 
but  what  does  it  all  mean?  In  what  respect  the  “vege¬ 
table  life”  is  there  any  more  “high”  or  “delicate” 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  we  are  not  told.  But 
the  next,  stage  is  thus  given,  “  Being  now  deprived  of 
its  life-blood  by  the  little  viper,  [just  now  it  was  a  worm], 
it  has  warmed  into  life  in  its  bosom,  [wheat  bus  a  head, 
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but  we  did  not  know  about  its  ‘bosom'],  it  takes  on  a 
sort  of  vegetable  gangrene— and  lienee  its  disagreeable 
odor.” — "Vegetable  gangrene”  sounds  well.  But  the 
way  the  vegetable  physiology  is  mixed  up,  is  nothing  to 
what  happens  with  the  animal  life.  We  read:  “When 
the  worm  has  completed  his  work,  he  bores  his  way  out, 
and  in  his  new  character  he  is  ready  to  deposit  his  eggs 
for  another  summer  campaign.”  Fuller,  this  is  pretty 
tough  entomology.  By  worm,  we  suppose  that  the  afore¬ 
said  larva  is  intended,  and  while  it  is  news  that  larvae 
lay  eggs,  it  is  not  less  astonishing  than  the  information 
that  this  is  a  function  of  the  male  larva.  “  His  eggs,” 
indeed  1  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  report  upon 
obscure  subjects,  like  smut  in  wheat,  to  granges  and 
other  associations,  to  first  ascertain  what  others  have 
done  in  the  same  line  ;  they  might  begin  with  the  treatise 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1805,  and  follow  it  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  find  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  careful  investigation.  That  a  journal  of  the 
present  day  should  publish  such  crude  matter,  is  strange, 
but  still  more  strange  is  it  that  it  should  give  a  quasi  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  aphis  origin  of  the  potato  rot.  In  a 
notice  of  this  we  meet  with  the  following  assertion :  “As 
the  microscope  has  been  little  used  in  studying  insects, 
this  fact  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  previous  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.”  The  first  work  (so  far  as  we 
know)  published  on  microscopic  matters,  Leeuwenhoek, 
1087,  is  about  half  devoted  to  the  minute  anatomy  of 
insects,  and  if  the  writer  of  that  remarkable  statement 
would  know  what  has  been  done  since,  let  him  turn  to 
Siebolds’  “  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates,”  where  lie  will 
find  in  Book  14th,  an  amount  of  references,  which  will 
show  that  the  microscope  has  been  used  a  great  deal  “  in 
studying  insects,”  and  to  some  purpose.  We  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  such  statements  in  a  journal  which  has  so 
accomplished  an  entomologist  as  Mr.  Fuller  in  its  editor¬ 
ial  corps. 

A  Wew  Coi*hj-Hbj  slier. — Many  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  yet  finished  husking  corn,  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  the  handy  little  hnsker  shown  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  engraving.  It  is  made  of  a  stout  bent  wire,  and 
attached  to  a  leather  strap  by  which  it  fits  in  the  easiest 
possible  manner  upon  the  hand,  the  forefinger  going 
through  the  upper  loop  and  the  others  through  the  lower 
one ;  the  wire  then  being  grasped  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
This  husker  is  sold  for  25  cents  each  only,  and  is  made 


by  Chambers  &  Quinlan,  of  Decatur,  Ill.  The  comfort  of 
such  a  hnsker  as  this  would  enable  one  to  husk  at  least 
several  bushels  of  corn  more  in  a  day  than  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wooden  or  iron  husking-pins. 

Lyman  Uectl’s  <'ause  and  Cure  of 
the  Potato  Hot.— One  of  England’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  science  sends  us  a  personal  letter,  which, 
being  private,  we  can  not  print.  He  has  received  one  of 
Lyman  Reed’s  circulars,  and  his  letter  fairly  shouts — if  a 
letter  can  shout — with  astonishment,  and  he  wonders  if 
such  things  can  be  believed  here.  To  answer  our  friend 
M„  as  well  as  inquirers  in  this  country,  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  we  briefly  state  the  case.  Mr.  Lyman  Reed 
ten  or  more  years  ago,  claimed  that  he  had  discovered 
that  the  potato  rot  was  caused  by  an  aphis,  or  plant 
louse,  and  showed  us  specimens  which  he  thought  de¬ 
monstrated  the  matter.  To  our  mind  it  only  illustrated 
the  fact  that  aphides  are  found  on  potatoes,  and  though 
we  saw  a  portion  of  a  tuber  in  a  bottle,  with  the  aphides 
said  to  have  been  hatched  from  it,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  the  aphides  could  any  more  cause  the  rot 
than  the  “  White  grub,”  which  often  so  seriously  attacks 
the  tubers,  or  the  many  insects  which  infest  the  plant 
above  ground.  Some  members  of  Congress  and  other 
distinguished  gentlemen,  signed  a  certificate  that  they 
saw  aphides  apparently  hatched  from  the  tubers,  and 
their  names  are  used  in  his  circular.  So  much  for 
Lyman  Reed’s  claim.  Berkeley,  Ilassal,  Cooke,  Worth¬ 
ington  Smith,  and  others,  in  England,  find  the  potato 
disease  to  be  due  to  a  fungus,  which  they  have  thorough¬ 
ly  investigated,  and  within  the  present  year,  as  we  have 
recently  stated,  have  made  out  its  complete  history  in 
discovering  its  sexual  spores.  These  gentlemen  stand  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  careful  investigators,  and  they 
pursue  their  studies  for  the  sake  of  the  truths  of  science. 
They  and  a  host  of  others  have  traced  the  whole  career 
of  the  fungus  of  the  potato  rot,  until  its  history  is  as  well 
known  as  that  of  the  potato  itself  ;  they  have  studied  all 
the  conditions  of  its  development,  and  have  transplanted 
it  to  sound  potatoes,  and  know  it  from  beginning  to  end 
— and  they  have  not  a  thing  to  sell  to  cure  it.  On  the 
continent,  Montague,  Payen,  and  others  in  France,  have 


arrived  at  the  same  results,  and  the  history  of  the  fungus 
has  received  valuable  contributions  from  De  Bary,  and 
other  eminent  German  mycologists.  In  this  country 
several  have  made  microscopic  observations  on  the  fun¬ 
gus,  and  a  most  admirable  presentation  of  a  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  to  popularize,  was  recently  made  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
Fallow,  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  of  Harvard.  Upon  one 
hand  we  have  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  department 
of  science  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  America, 
who  say,  and  prove  completely,  that  the  potato  rot  is  due 
to  a  fungus.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  Mr.  Lyman 
Reed,  who  claims  it  is  due  to  an  aphis.  Neither  English¬ 
man.  Frenchman,  German,  or  scientific  American  offers 
any  secret  preparation  or  nostrum  to  prevent  the  rot, 
while  Mr.  Lyman  Reed  has  a  “  Remedy  for  Potato  Blight 

and  Rot,-’  which  he  offers  at  so  much  a  ton. - And  that 

is  all  we  need  say  about  it. 
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NURSERYMEN. 

W.  K.  Bates,  Stockton,  Winona  C'o.,  Minn.  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  trees,  especially  hardy  apples. 

P.  J.  Bercioians,  Augusta,  Ga.,  sends  his  general  and 
wholesale  catalogue  for  1870.  Mr.  B.’s  locality  allows 
him  to  grow  a  stock  especially  suited  to  the  south. 

A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  III.  Both  wholesale  and 
retail  lists  of  a  nursery  full  in  all  departments,  and  espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  forest  trees. 

J.  Capps  &  Son,  Mt.  Pulaski,  HI.  General  nursery 
stock,  with  the  Alexander  Peach  as  a  specialty. 

Ell w anger  &  Barrt.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  whose  various 
catalogues  form  a  small  library,  send  us  the  23rd  edition 
(!)  of  their  No.  2,  which  includes  a  surprising  variety  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  is  abundantly 
illustrated. 

Frost  &  C'o.,  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  A  very  full  list  from  what  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  of  our  nurseries. 

Hoopes  Brother  &  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  send 
a  catalogue  which,  as  usual,  is  very  strong  in  evergreens. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
grape-vines,  but  does  not  neglect'other  fruits. 

A.  IIance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  include  in  their  trade 
list,  greenhouse  plants  as  well  as  fruit  and  other  trees. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Georgetown.  Del.,  has  a  general  assort¬ 
ment,  but  makes  a  specialty  of  peach  trees. 

C.  C.  Langdon,  Mobile,  Ala.  Mr.  L.  has  now  assumed 
whole  control  of  the  well  known  Langdon  Nurseries,  and 
given  up  his  interest  in  the  seed  store. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.  A  very  full  list, 
including  many  things  no  one  else  would  think  of. 

D.  Redmond,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  makes  specialties 
of  oranges,  bananas,  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits. 

W.  S.  Strode,  at  Ipava,  Fulton  Co.,  Ill.,  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  small  fruits,  but  has  the  large  ones. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  a  wholesale  cat¬ 
alogue  which  is,  as  usual,  remarkably  full. 

John  C.  Teas,  Carthage,  Mo.,  has  a  general  nursery 
stock,  but  makes  a  specialty  of  stone  fruits,  and  among 
these  puts  the  Ainsden  peach  prominently  forward. 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Bro.,  Humboldt,  Teun.,  offer  a  large 
stock  of  kinds  best  suited  to  their  climate. 

A.  R.  WniTNEV,  Franklin  Grove,  Ill.  Mr.  W.  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  Crab-apples,  and  has  general  nursery  stock. 

D.  B.  Wier,  Lacon,  Ill.,  offers  a  large  stock  at  low 
wholesale  prices ;  among  other  specialties  are  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  Crabs,  of  which  he  has  nearly  1,000  varieties. 

BULBS,  WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS,  SEEDS. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bulbs,  a  full 
greenhouse  stock,  and  various  florists’  requisites. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  An 
illustrated  bulb  catalogue,  also  small  fruits  and  winter¬ 
flowering  plants. 

Long  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Bulbs,  Plants  for 
Wardian  Cases,  and  various  other  stock. 

W.  F.  Massey,  &  Co.,  Chcstcrtown,  Md.,  send  a  trade- 
list  of  a  full  florists’  stock,  and  small  fruits. 

Henry  S.  Rurr,  Shiremanslown,  Pa.,  has  a  special 
“  mail  catalogue”  for  flowers  and  small  fruits,  and  an¬ 
other  for  general  nursery  stock. 

Sidney  Wilkinson,  Providence,  R.  I.,  sends  his  trade- 
list  of  winter-blooming  plants,  very  full  and  very  neat. 

Young  &  Elliott,  12  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  have  an 
annual  catalogue  of  all  bulbs  and  general  florists’  goods. 


EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

William  Bryce  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  send  their 
wholesale  list  of  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Lenault-IIuet,  Ussy,  (Calvados),  France,  sends  a  most 
interesting  catalogue,  mainly  of  young  forest  trees. 

Louis  Leroy,  Angers,  France,  (Pabst  &  Escli,  11  Mur¬ 
ray  St.,  N.  Y.,  agents)..  Notwithstanding  the  death  of 
the  eminent  Chevalier,  the  great  establishment  of  which 
lie  was  so  long  the  head,  is  still  continued  in  his  name. 
The  catalogue  gives  an  idea  of  the  immense  stock,  with 
notes  of  some  new  pears,  the  fruit  of  which  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Centennial. 

P.  Sebiiie,  Ussy,  (Calvados),  France.  A  very  full  cata- 
logueof  young  forest  trees. 

Vilmorin,  Axdrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France,  (Pabst  & 
Esch,  Agents),  send  their  “preliminary  wholesale  seed 
list,”  which  is  very  full  and  abundantly  illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

B.  A.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  An  assortment 
of  florists’  goods  in  iron,  or  in  which  iron  is  largely  used. 

Fred.  Mather,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  A  price-list  of 
fish  and  eggs,  with  various  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  ferrets. 

E.  Steiger,  22  and  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y.,  sends  a 
classified  list  of  American  and  foreign  periodicals  devoted 
to  the  various  useful  arts,  including  agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture.  Also  a  catalogue  of  Schedler  globes,  and  a 
manual  for  their  use.  The  globes  range  from  3  inches  in 
diameter  to  the  large  scientific  globe. 

F.  Trowbridge,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Waterproof  paper 
and  grafting-wax. 

J.  E.  Woodhead,  Chicago,  Ill.  Indestructible  labels. 


Agricultural  Journals  in  General  — The 
American  Agriculturist  in  Particular. 

As  this  is  the  season  when  old  subscribers  renew,  and 
many  become  subscribers  for  the  first  time,  we  would  say 
to  both  classes  of  readers  something  about  agricultural 
journals  in  general,  and  our  own  in  particular.  Every 
now  and  then  we  see  something  in  print,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  show  that  an  agricultural  journal,  to  be  use¬ 
ful,  must  be  published  in  the  state  where  it  is  to  be  rood. 
One  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  is  Mr.  II.  T.  Williams, 
who  is,  among  other  things,  editor  of  the  “  Horticultur¬ 
ist.”  He  seems  to  take  a  fatherly  interest  in  agricultural 
journals,  .and  having  surveyed  the  whole  range  of  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism,  he  gives  “  an  opinion  as  is  an  opinion  ” 
in  the  columns  of  the  “Advertiser’s  Gazette.”  His  ar¬ 
ticle  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  amusing,  but  we  now 
confine  ourselves  to  what  lie  says  under  the  head  of 
“  Changes  in  Journalism.” 

“  A  great  change  is  coming  over  the  future  of  American 
agricultural  journals.  Hitherto  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  very  large  circulations  for  National  agricultural 
monthlies  or  weeklies,  circulating  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  day  is  now  passing  by  and  will  never  be 
seen  again.  The  reason  is  this :  American  farming  is 
becoming  sectional,  i.  «.,  the  climates,  crops,  seasons,  and 
tastes  of  farmers  of  each  section  differ  greatly  from  those 
of  any  other.  Each  section  must  have  its  own  rural  jour¬ 
nal,  devoted  especially  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  crops 
where  the  subscriber  lives.  His  interest  is  concentrated 
only  in  bis  local  paper,  and  lie  declines  to  take  anything 
published  far  away,  however  excellent.  In  my  travels 
west  I  have  noticed  this  feature  very  distinctly.  Western 
farmers  refuse  to  take  eastern  papers,  saying:  farming 
and  fruit-culture  with  us  are  so  different,  from  the  cast, 
that  eastern  journals  are  of  no  use  to  us.  Southern  states 
must  have  their  own  papers,  New  England  her  own,  and 
the  other  states  each  theirs.  The  same  tiling  is  true  in 
horticultural  journals.  It  is  impossible  to  cover  the 
whole  country  with  one  journal,  for  each  section  has  its 
peculiar  climate  and  modes  of  treatment.  All  those  who 
patronize  rural  journals  in  the  item  of  advertising  will 
realize  largest  returns  by  spreading  their  cards  over  the 
whole  area  than  to  concentrate  on  one  or  two.  The  re¬ 
sult,  a  few  years  hence,  will  be  no  agricultural  journals 
of  very  large  circulation,  but  a  large  number  of  local 
journals  with  moderate  issues.” 

The  article,  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  is 
signed  “  Ed.  ‘  The  Horticulturist,’  New  York,  and  ‘  Ag’l 
Ed.  N.  Y.  Independent.’  ”  Now  the  plain  English  of  all 
this  may  be  stated  thus :  “  The  large  agricultural  papers 
are  going  to  the  ‘  bow-wows,’  so  don’t  advertise  in  them, 
but  come  and  advertise  in  the  ‘  Independent,’  which  is 
suited  to  all  climes  and  latitudes.”  Of  course,  Mr.  W.  has 
a  right  to  entertain  what  views  he  pleases  of  the  future 
of  agricultural  journals,  but  he  evidently  has  kept  but 
little  run  of  those  of  which  lie  predicts  with  such  an  air 
of  wisdom.  Now  wo  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
“  local  ”  agricultural  journals  ;  if  there  was  a  good  one  in 
every  state,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  for  us.  When 
people  read  their  local  papers,  they  all  the  more  wish  to 
know  what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  If  one  wishes  to 
know  about  these  local  journals,  let  him  look  at  our  ex¬ 
change  list,  and  see  how  many  arc  discontinued  within  a 
year ;  and  then  he  may  look  at  our  exchanges,  and  see 
how  largely  these  “  local  ”  papers  arc  made  up  from  the 
“  national  monthlies,”  the  day  of  which  is  now  “  passing 
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by.”  There  are  but  few  “local”  agricultural  papers — 
and  by  local  we  mean  intended  for  one  particular  state— 
which  are  prosperous,  and  if  it  wore  not  betraying  busi¬ 
ness  confidence,  we  could  astonish  Mr.  W.  by  naming 
those  which  have  recently  been  offered  for  sale.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  “  local  ”  papers,  and  en¬ 
couraging  your  own  journal,  but  people  are  so  per¬ 
verse,  that  they  will  buy  where  they  get  the  most  for 
their  money.  Some  of  the  local  papers  are  very  excellent, 
and  we  would  like  to  sec  them  succeed,  but  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  able  to  give  in  a  single  number  what  costs 
more  than  papers  of  less  circulation  can  afford  to  expeud 
in  a  year.  Mr.  IV  ,’s  tailor  may  show  him  that  he  ought 
to  encourage  American  industry  by  buying  a  certain  coat, 
but. if  a  much  better  coat  of  English  cloth  and  make  is 
offered  him  at  the  same  price,  lie  will  no  doubt  take  the 
foreign  product.  It  is  just  so  with  journals,  people  are 
bound  to  get  the  most  for  their  money.  Now  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  sectional  differences, 
or  as  the  article  quoted  has  it :  “  the  climate,  crops,  sea¬ 
sons,  and  tastes  of  farmers  of  each  section  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  any  other.”  If  this  were  the  case,  which 
we  do  not  admit,  it  is  the  one  great  reason  why  a  farmer 
should  have  a  paper  from  outside  of  his  “  section,”  that 
lie  may  know  what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  There  is  also 
a  great  deal  said  about  eastern  papers  not  being  suited  to 
the  western  farmers,  and  much  of  this  is  pure  bosh.  When 
a  farmer  goes  to  a  new  country,  he  at  first  has  to  struggle 
with  the  natural  condition  of  things  ;  if  he  settles  on  the 
prairie,  he  breaks  up  the  tough  sod,  he  builds  his  sod 
cellars,  and  may  be  a  sod-liouse,  and  does  all  his  rough 
work  of  subduing  the  prairie  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
done ;  if  he  goes  into  a  timbered  country,  there  is  but 
one  way  to  get  his  lands  into  fields  ;  lie  must  chop,  build 
his  log-house  and  barn,  and  have  logging  bees,  and  burn 
up  his  timber ;  he  must  work  among  the  stumps  until 
they  rot,  and  do  all  this  just  in  the  same  way,  that  all 
other  pioneers  have  done  before  him;  he  needs  no  paper 
to  tell  him  how  to  do  this;  it  is  a  work  of  strong  arms, 
time,  and  patience.  But  there  comes  a  time  to  the  settler 
on  the  prairie  and  in  the  backwoods,  when  he  gets  beyond 
the  primitive  state,  and  he  then  wishes  to  know  what  he 
can  do  to  better  his  condition.  Heretofore  he  has  had  no 
time  for  the  conveniences  of  farm-life  ;  he  now  is  able  to 
put  up  for  himself  a  good  barn,  and  he  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  farmers  elsewhere  build  ;  the  log-house 
has  done  good  service,  many  happy  days  have  been 
passed  there,  but  then  the  girls  are  growing  up,  and  he 
can  afford  a  frame-house,  and  he  wishes  to  know  how  to 
build  one.  He  has  done  pretty  well  with  his  dairy,  but 
he  has  heard  that  there  are  better  cows  for  butter  ;  the 
woman-folks  have  been  talking  about  fruit,  but  he  has 
never  had  any  time  to  plant  fruit  trees  and  vines  ;  and  he 
has  seen  on  his  journey  to  town  fine  vegetables  that  he 
would  like-  to  have.  It  is,  when  the  “  western,”  or  any 
other  pioneer,  has  arrived  at  this  point  that  he  cares  for 
any  agricultural  paper  at  all,  whether  “  local  ”  or  “  na¬ 
tional,”  and  when  he  wishes  to  know  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  doing,  he  naturally  selects  the  journal  which 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  widest  scope,  and  will  give  him 
the  most  varied  experience.  No  state  can  be  more  un¬ 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  Union,  than  California,  yet  their 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  are  largely  filled 
by  quotations  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  states  and  of 
England,  showing  that  they  regard  it  as  their  duty  to 
present  news  in  their  departments,  no  matter  from  where 
it  may  come.  All  these  “  shrieks  of  locality,”  as  the  po¬ 
litical  papers  have  it,  amount  to  nothing.  Principles  are 
the  same  everywhere,  the  same  laws  govern  plant-growth 
in  Oregon  as  in  Maine  ;  Ayrshire  cattle  and  Berkshire 
pigs  are  the  best  for  certain  uses  almost  everywhere.  A 
farmer  intelligent  enough  to  take  and  read  a  paper,  is  al¬ 
so  intelligent  enough  to  make  a  proper  application  of 
principle  to  his  circumstances,  and  to  know  the  probabil¬ 
ities  of  the  success  of  processes  that  have  been  found 
useful  elsewhere,  upon  his  soil.  The  intelligent  farmer 
wishes  to  know  what  others  are  doing,  how  they  have 
succeeded,  and  in  what  they  have  failed.  More  than  that, 
he  has  learned  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  save  a  dollar,  ns  to 
make  one,  and  if  he  live  in  that  indefinite  land,  called 
“the  West,”  he  is  quite  ready  to  adopt  any  labor-saving 
appliance,  if  it  come  from  the  east,  north,  or  south.  So 
much  upon  general  principles.  So  far  as  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  concerned,  we  claim  that  it  is  true  to  its 
title  “  American,”  and  that  it  is  of  great  value— far  more 
than  it  costs— to  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  whether  he  bo  a 
large  stock-farmer,  a  grain-grower,  a  truck-farmer,  or- 
chardist,  or  only  have  a  small  village  garden.  And  this 
no  matter  in  what,  habitable  country  on  the  globe  he  may 
be.  We  do  not  know  when  these  great  “  Changes  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  ”  (we  suppose  the  “  Independent  ”  won’t  change, 
and  more’s  the  pity)  are  to  begin,  but  certainly  our  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  present  year  does  not  show  any  dis¬ 
couraging  symptoms.  It  may  interest  the  many  friends 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  know  something  about 
where  it  goes,  and  how  wide  is  the  brotherhood  of  its 
readers.  Editorially,  we  know  nothing  about  the  sub¬ 
scription  list,  except  in  a  general  way,  but  we  do  know 
from  letters  addressed  to  the  editors,  something  about 


its  readers.  Sometime  ago  wo  began  to  keep  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  editorial  letters  received  each  day,  jot¬ 
ting  down  the  topics,  and~  the  states  they  were  from. 
These  were  entirely  editorial  letters  of  inquiry,  and  the 
record  was  made  to  allow  us  to  know  the  wants  of  our 
readers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  that  we 
might  so  far  as  possible  meet  their  wishes.  This  memo¬ 
randum,  while  it  probably  does  not  give  the  proportion 
of  subscribers  in  the  different  states,  does  fairly  show  the 
range  of  editorial  correspondence,  and  we  give  the  figures, 
remarking  that  as  a  general  thing,  those  the  farthest  oft' 
most  generally,  asked  about  things  which  are  to  us  the 
nearest  home.  In  arranging  our  memoranda  under  states, 
we  find  there  are  804  letters  from  within  our  own  terri¬ 
tory,  and  3G  from  other  countries;  in  all  840.  Had  we 
commenced  the  memoranda  at  the  end  of  last  year  and 
the  beginning  of  this,  the  number  from  abroad  would  have 
been  much  larger,  as  we  find  [that  subscribers  in  distant 
countries,  where  postage  is  costly,  keep  what  they  wish 
to  say  to  the  editors  until  the  time  they  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

States  and  Territories  alphabetically  arranged,  from 
which  804  editorial  letters  were  received : 


Alabama . 10 

Ark .  0 

La .  5 

Me . 17 

Md . 33 

North  Car . 15 

Ohio . 55 

Peim.  . 90 

Colorado .  5 

Dakotah .  2 

Del .  4 

I).  C . 2 

Fla .  7 

Georgia . 10 

Ill...' . 55 

Inti . 40 

Iowa . 28 

Mich . 20 

Mo . 26 

Minn . 12 

Miss .  5 

Montana .  2 

Nebraska .  G 

N.  II .  7 

N.  J . 32 

New  Mexico. .. .  2 
Nevada .  1 

K.  1 .  2 

South  Car .  3 

Teini . 17 

Texas . 15 

Utah .  3 

Vermont .  8 

Virginia . 28 

Wash.  Ter .  2 

Wisconsin . 19 

Wyoming .  2 

Kentucky . 20 

New  York . 70 

804 

From  various  other  countries  : 

Brit.  Honduras.. 

Canada . 

Choctaw  Nation. 

England . 

France . 

In  the  above  list  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  some  others,  count  up  heavily,  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  population  of  these  states  with  that 
of  those  which  show  smaller  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  correspondence,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is 
very  largely  from  the  newer  and  more  distant  states. 

We  are  not  much  concerned  ns  to  the  changes  which  it 
is  predicted  will  take  place  in  the  “great  hereafter,”  so 
long  as  those  who,  in  these  widely  separate  localities, 
give  us  constant  assurance  that  our  paper  meets  their 
wants.  We  append  extracts  from  the  letters  of  a  few 
correspondents  at  different  points,  but  as  they  were 
not  written  for  publication,  we  do  not  give  names. 

Massachusetts.— A.  lady  writes  from  Woburn  :  “  For 
long  the  American  Agriculturist  has  been  a  household 
treasure.” 

Mem  Hampshire.— A  Subscriber  in  Hancock,  says  :  “  I 
find  many  very  valuable  hints  in  your  excellent  paper, 
and  would  not  part  with  it  for  double  its  cost.”— These 
will  suffice  for  New  England,  and  we  omit  New  York 
altogether.  Looking  to  the  southern  states,  wo  find  from 

Maryland,  a  farmer  writing  from  North  Branch :  “  It  is 
so  interesting  to  me  that  I  would  scarcely  know  how  to 
do  without  it.” 

Virginia.— A.  lady  in  Lee  Co.,  says:  “I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  American  Agriculturist.  You  may 
count  me  a  life-long  subscriber,  and  lam  trying  to  induce 
others  to  take  it,  as  I  think  it  the  most  practical  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  I  have  ever  seen  ;  there  is  something  in  it  to 
suit  every  one.” 

Florida—  A  Suwannee  Co.  subscriber  is  “taking  it 
now,  and  I  expect  to  continue.  I  often  feel  repaid  for 
the  subscription  price  by  a  single  article  in  one  number, 
and  wish  that  every  farmer  could  read  the  journal,  and 
profit  by  its  useful  hints  and  suggestions.”  —  “M.  C.,” 
another  Floridian,  in  a  letter  to  the  Florida  Agriculturist 
says,  and  we  would  here  thank  our  excellent  cotempor¬ 
ary  for  publishing  it :  “  One  is  very  much  mistaken  if  ho 
thinks  that  skill  and  experience  in  northern  fields  is  of 
no  use  here.  We  would  dislike  to  do  without  the  sug¬ 
gestions  and  facts  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  even 
down  here.  The  principles  are  the  same  everywhere  in 
agriculture.” 

Looking  to  the  western  states,  we  find  many  words  of 
commendation,  from  which  we  select  but  a  few. 

Ohio—  A  lady  writes  from  Trumbull  Co.:  “I  have 
enjoyed  the  reading  of  your  excellent,  paper  for  about  10 
years.  I  have  found  every  page  well  worth  reading  ;  you 
can  not  say  that  of  many  papers.”  —  A  farmer  in  Gallia 
Co.,  says:  “A  word  about  the  American  Agriculturist  ; 
it  is  what  every  farmer  ought  to  read.  I  feel  that  I  can¬ 
not  well  do  without  it.  *  *  I  think  it  ought  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  among  farmers,  then  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
going  west.”...  A  friend  in  Summit  Co.,  who  read  a 
neighbor’s  copy  for  October  for  30  minutes,  forwards  his 
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subscription  and  says :  “  This  time  put  me  down  for  life, 
and  don’t  wait  long  until  you  get  the  Nov.  number  on 
the  way.  My  subscription  expired  with  last  year,  and  I 
felt  .too  ‘tight’  to  renew.  Then  I  made  a  mistake. 
Can't  farm  without  it.  Will  come  out  behind  this  year- 
just  for  that  reason.  The  Oct.  number  is  worth  the 
amount  I  send  you ;  if  for  any  reason  you  can’t  send  the 
paper,  just  keep  the  money  for  value  received  in  30  min¬ 
utes.” - But  it  may  be  said  that  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi¬ 

nois  are  now  old  states,  and  no  longer  belong  to  the  “far 
west,”  we  will  let  these  go  by  and  quote  from  a  few  that 
are  not  open  to  this  objection  : 

Wisconsin. — We  get  from  Waupaca  Co:  “Times  awful 
tight.  No  cash.  Cannot  get  along  without  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Lost  last  year.  Manage  to  send  for  it  this 
year.  Tight  squeeze.”  From 

Wyoming  Ter.— J.  B.  S.,  writes:  “It  is  becoming  a 
household  necessity ;  am  sorry  I  had  not  found  it  two 

years  ago.” _ Here  is  an  interesting  letter,  too  long  to 

give  entire,  from 

Colorado  ;  the  writer  when  he  lived  in  an  eastern  town 
took  the  American  Agriculturist  and  had  8  volumes  bound. 
“And  many  a  useful  hint  did  I  find  there.  I  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  but  concluded  that  the  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  suited  to  all  classes,  that  I  found  there  well  repaid 
me.”  When  he  went  west  he  had  to  leave  his  bound  vol¬ 
umes  behind,  but  after  he  became  established  at  “  ranch¬ 
ing,”  he  sent  for  the  paper  and  says  :  “I  often  feel  like 
writing  to  you,  as  though  I  had  an  interest  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  have  aright  to.”  We  content  our¬ 
selves  with  but  one  quotation  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
where,  if  in  any  part  of  the  country,  a  “  local  ”  would  be 
better  than  a  “national”  paper;  this  comes  from  the 
orange  groves  of 

California,  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  and  reads:  “And  one 
more  word,  and  that  for  the  American  Agriculturist.  1 
have  read  every  number  since  Jan.  1871,  and  would  not  be 
without  the  bountiful  store  of  information  I  have  gathered 
from  its  pages,  for  a  ‘  California  ranch.’  And  may  it  long 
continue  to  go  on  with  its  noble  work.” _ Our  subscrip¬ 

tion  lists  show  that  the  American  Agriculturist  meets  the 
wants  of  farmers  in  all  the  English  colonies  far  better 
than  any  of  their  home  journals,  and  we  find  it  taken 
largely  in  Australia  and  in  the  other  islands,  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere.  Both  our  German  and  English  editions  have  a 
large  circulation  in  Germany,  and  space  only  prevents  our 
quoting  from  letters  received  from  that  country  giving 
most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  great  utility  of  the 
American,  Agriculturist  to  German  and  Hungarian 
farmers.  We  conclude  this  already  long  list  of  extracts 
without  by  any  means  exhausting  the  material  by  one 
from 

Tasmania,  which  says:  “Your  interesting  and  valuable 
paper  is  much  l-ead  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  you  describe  a  great  many  of  our  difficulties  that  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  English  agricultural  papers.”.... 
There  is  at  least  one  “  national  ”  paper  that  does  not  think 
its  career  of  usefulness  has  ended  ;  it  is  called 
The  American  Agriculturist. 

-  mm - — 

Science  Applied  to  Farming.— XI. 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

More  about  Digestion  of  Foods— Practical  III* 
formation  about  Feeding. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  potatoes  and 
roots  on  the  digestion  of  hay,  is  exciting'  considera¬ 
ble  interest.  One  correspondent,  indeed,  thinks  me 
inconsistent,  and  good  naturedly  accuses  me  of 
leading  him  astray.  His  case  is,  in  substance,  this. 
Some  of  the  earlier  articles  of  this  series  impressed 
him  with  the  necessity  of  having  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions  of  albuminoids  (nitrogen)  in  the  food  for  his 
stock.  He  had  some  clover  made  into  hay  for  next 
winter’s  use,  and  planned  to  raise  a  lot  of  potatoes, 
select  the  largest  and  best  for  market,  and  feed  the 
rest  to  his  cattle.  By  mixing  clover,  which  is  rich 
in  nitrogen,  with  potatoes  containing  an  excess  of 
carbo-hydrates,  he  would  have  a  cheap  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ration  for  his  cattle.  But  the  experiments 
described  in  the  last  articles  show  that  potatoes  fed 
with  clover  decrease  the  digestion,  and  so  instead 
of  economizing  by  this  plan,  he  finds  that  lie  will 
lose  a  certain  percentage  of  the  clover  which  would 
otherwise  he  digested  and  utilized.  The  way  out 
of  this  difficulty  may  he  found  in  the  distinction 
between 

Coarse  and  Concentrated  Foods, 
to  which  I  have  frequently  referred.  The  tables  in 
previous  articles  have  shown  in  figures  what  most 
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farmers  know  in  fact,  that  some  kinds  of  food  are 
much  more  digestible  than  others.  From  100  lbs. 
of  the  organic  substance  of  hay,  for  instance,  a  cow 
may  digest  00  lbs.,  while  from  100  lbs.  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  substance  of  meal,  she  might  digest  90  lbs. 
The  less  digestible  foods  are  called  coarse,  and  the 
more  digestible  ones  concentrated  food.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  digestible  material  in  the  more  common 
coarse  and  concentrated  foods  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  to  which  especial  attention  is  asked, 
as  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it : 


Table  18. 

KINDS  OF  FODDER. 

100  Pounds  Contain 

1  T otal  Organic  Sub¬ 
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A.— Coarse  Foods. 

Dry  Hay. 

lbs. 

fl>s. 

lb  e. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Meadow  Hay,  very  poor . 

80.7 

38.8 

3.7137.9 

0.5 

1:10.6 

Meadow  Hay,  average . 

79.5  47.4 

5.4  41.1 

0.9 

1:  7.9 

Meadow  Hay,  very  good . 

78.0  50.5 

7.4142.1 

1.0 

1:  6. 

Timothy,  cut  at  first  bloom.. 

81.2  50.6 

5.8  43.4 

1.4 

1:  8.1 

Red  Clover,  average  quality.. 
Straw,  Chaff,  etc. 

78.7  46.3 

7. 

38.1 

1.2 

1:  5.9 

Winter  Wneat . 

81.1  33.1 

0.831.9 

.4 

1:41.1 

Winter  Rye . 

Summer  Barley . 

81.6  33.9 

0.7 

32.8 

.4 

1:48.3 

81.6  38  7 

1.4  36.9 

.4 

1:27.1 

Oat . 

81.7  39.3 

1.8  37.4 

.6 

1:29.9 

Corn  Stalks . 

80.8  38.4 

1.1 

37.0 

.3 

1:34.4 

Green  Fodder. 

Grass,  just  before  blossom. . . 

22.9  15.4 

2.0 

13.0 

.4 

1:  7. 

Pasture  Grass . 

18.0  12.7 

2.4 

9.9 

.4 

1:  4.5 

Rye . 

22.4  13.3 

1.9 

11.0 

.4 

1:  6.3 

Fodder  Corn . 

16.7  10.9 

0.8 

9.9 

.2 

1:  13. 

Red  Clover,  before  blossom. . 

15.5  10.2 

2.3 

7.4 

.5 

1:  3.8 

Red  Clover,  in  full  blossom.. 

20.3  11.9 

1.8 

9.6 

.5 

1:  6. 

B.— Concentrated  Foods. 
Grains  and  Seeds. 

Wheat . 

83.9  76. 

11.7 

63.1 

1.2 

1:  5.6 

Rye . 

83.9 

75.5 

9.9  64.0 

1.6 

1:  6.9 

Barley . . . 

83.5  G7.2 

8.0,57.5 

1.7 

1:  7.7 

Oats . 

83. 

55.5 

8.9  41.8 

4.7 

1:  6. 

Indian  Corn . 

84  1 

71.0 

8.4 

57.8 

4.8 

1:  8.3 

Peas . . 

&1.3 

73.6 

22.0  49.9 

1.7 

1:  2.7 

Field  Beans . 

82.4 

38.0 

23.0 

43.6 

1.4 

1:  2.1 

Roots  and  Tubers . 

Potatoes . 

24.1  23.0 

2.1 

20.6 

.3 

1:10.1 

Sugar  Beets . 

17.8  1G.5 

1.0 

15.4 

.1 

1:15.7 

Turnips . 

7.3 

675 

1.1 

5.3 

.1 

1:  5.1 

Kohlrabi . 

12.0  10.9 

1.3 

9.5 

.1 

1:  7.8 

Carrots . 

14.1  12.4 

1.4 

10.8 

.2 

1:  8.1 

Refuse  Products. 

Barley  Slump  (Distillery) .... 
Brewers’  Grains . 

9.7 

7.6 

1.8 

5.4 

0.4 

1:  3.6 

22.2  13.8 

3.9 

9.5 

0.4 

1:  2.7 

Malt  Sprouts . 

85.2  58.1 

18.4 

38.0 

1.7 

1:  2.3 

Wheat  Bran . 

81.5  51.9 

10.9 

37.6 

3.4 

1:  4.2 

Linseed  Cake . 

80.6  60.7 

23.8  29.0 

8.9 

1:  2.2 

Cotton-seed  Cake  (decorti’d). 

82.2  55.7  28.8  17.0 

9.9 

1:  1.5 

Western  Middlings . 

85.2 

71.7 

8.4  61.3 

2.0 

1:  7.8 

Western  Shipstuif . 

85.9  67.8 

8.7 

57.1 

2.0 

1:  7.1 

Mu.  fats  Is  reckoned  equal  In  nutritive  effect  to  2lA  Its. 
carbo-hydrates. 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  100  lbs.  of  average 
quality  meadow  hay,  (“  English  grasses  ”),  there  are 
7$' It  lbs.  of  organic  substance,  20 */„  lbs.  being  water, 
and  mineral  matters  or  ash.  Of  the  791/.,  lbs.,  a 
cow,  or  ox,  or  sheep,  digests  on  the  average,  47 2/» 
lbs.,  equal  to  about  GO  per  cent.  Of  potatoes,  100  lbs. 
furnish  24  lbs.  of  organic  substance,  of  which  23 
lbs.,  or  about  96  per  cent,  is  digestible.  In  general 
we  may  say  that 

Of  Coarse  foods,  as  Hay,  Straw,  aud  Green  Fodder, 
from  45  to  05  per  cent  of  the  organic  substance  is 
digestible. 

Of  Concentrated  foods,  as  Grains,  Seeds,  Roots,  and 
Refuse  Products,  from  G5  to  95  per  cent  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  substance  is  digestible. 

Let  us  now  examine  one  more  very  important 
point,  to  wit,  the 

Ratio  of  Albuminoids  to  Carbo-hydrates, 

that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  materials  which  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen  as  compared  with  those  which  con¬ 
tain  none  in  the  digestible  portions  of  these  foods. 
This  is  set  forth  in  the  last  column  of  figures  in  the 
table.  The  digestible  substance  of  average  quality 
hay,  for  instance,  contains  about  7%o  lbs.  carbo¬ 
hydrates  to  every  1  lb.  of  albuminoids.  In  young 
clover  there  would  be  only  34/6  lbs.,  while  in  straw 
there  would  be  from  37  to  40  lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates 
to  every  1  lb.  of  albuminoids.  So  the  ratio  of  albu¬ 
minoids  to  carbo-hydrates  in  cotton-seed  meal 
would  be  1  to  l'/a,  and  in  potatoes  1  to  10.  Now 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  our  friend’s  difficulty.  If 
he  mixes  hay  or  clover  with  some  other  coarse 
food  as  straw,  he  need  fear  no  loss.  His  cattle  will 
digest  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  hay  or  clover 
when  these  are  fed  with  straw,  as  when  used  alone. 
At  least  such  is  the  probable  inference  from  such 
experiments  as  have  been  made  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  uniting  different  kinds  of  coarse  foods  we 
have,  so  far  as  economy  of  food  material  is  con¬ 
cerned,  simply  to  consider  the  ratio  of  albuminoids 


to  carbo-hydrates,  and  see  that  the  mixture  shall 
contain  enough  of  each,  with  no  excess  of  either. 

In  mixing  concentrated  (easily  digestible)  foods 
with  coarse  foods,  the  case  may  be  different.  Ex¬ 
periments  prove  that  if  the  concentrated  foods  are 
rich  in  nitrogen,  as  much  of  the  coarse  foods  will  be 
digested  as  if  they  were  fed  aloue.  But  if  the  con¬ 
centrated  food  contain  but  little  of  albuminoids, 
and  a  good  deal  of  carbo-hydrates,  less  of  the  coarse 
may  be  digested.  This  loss  will  increase  with  the 
proportion  of  carbo-hydrates  in  the  concentrated 
food,  and  what  is  both  strange  and  unfortunate,  it 
is  chiefly  the  albuminoids,  the  most  valuable  food 
ingredients,  that  are  lost  from  coarse  foods  when 
concentrated  foods  with  small  proportions  of  albu¬ 
minoids  are  fed  with  them.  Dr.  Wolff,  who  has 
experimented  on  this  subject  for  years,  comes  to 
substantially  the  following  conclusions  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  and  other  investigations  : 

1st.  Refuse  products,  as  bran,  malt-sprouts,  oil¬ 
cakes,  etc.,  which  contain  only  1  lb.  albuminoids  to 
from  I1/.  to  4(4  lbs.  of  carbo-hydrates,  (see  last  part 
of  table  18),  do  not  decrease  the  digestion  of 
coarse  foods.  We  may  mix  these  with  hay,  clover, 
straw,  etc.,  without  fear  of  loss.  Indeed  they  are 
very  valuable  for  counteracting  the  ill-effect  of 
foods  containing  too  little  nitrogen. 

2nd.  Of  the  grains  and  seeds,  those  which  con¬ 
tain  1  lb.  albuminoids  to  not  over  5  or  6  lbs.  of  car¬ 
bo-hydrates  (see  table),  do  not  appear  to  decrease 
the  digestion  of  coarse  foods.  Such  are  beans,  peas, 
oats,  and  wheat,  which  have  a  ratio  of  albuminoids 
to  carbo-hydrates  of  from  1:2  to  1:6,  cause  no  loss. 
But  grains  in  which  the  ratio  is  1:7  or  8  will,  in  Dr. 
Wolff’s  opinion,  cause  some  loss  in  the  digestion  of 
coarse  foods.  According  to  this,  Indian  corn  with 
a  ratio  of  1:8.3  if  used  with  hay,  clover,  or  straw 
will  diminish  the  digestion.  But  it  seems  to  me 
questionable  whether  the  loss  would  be  a  serious 
one.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  effect  of  corn  on 
digestion  may  at  some  time  be  tested  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment.  On  the  whole,  grains,  (except  perhaps 
corn-meal),  may  be  used  with  hay,  straw',  clover, 
corn-stalks,  etc.,  without  loss  to  the  latter. 

3rd.  Potatoes  and  roots,  when  used  with  coarse 
foods  without  other  admixture,  seem  to  decrease 
the  digestion  of  albuminoids  very  materially. 

Wolff  gives  some  statements  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  loss  of  albuminoids  of  hay  from  admix¬ 
ture  of  potatoes  in  various  proportions.  Put  into 
a  form  to  be  easily  understood,  they  would  be 
about  as  follows : 


Hay.  Potatoes. 

10  lbs.  with  4y3  lbs. 

10  lbs.  “  82A  lbs. 

10  lbs.  “  171/',  lbs. 

10  lbs.  “  34ya  lbs. 


Proportion  of  Digestible 
Albuminoids  lost. 

0 

Vs 


That  is  to  say,  if  potatoes  are  mixed  with  hay  in  the 
proportion  of  4‘/3  lbs.  to  10  lbs.,  just  about  as  much 
hay  will  be  digested  as  there  would  be  without  the 
potatoes.  But  if  17‘/3  lbs.  potatoes  are  fed  with  10  lbs. 
hay,  y3  of  the  digestible  albuminoids  will  be  undi¬ 
gested  and  lost,  and  so  on. 

The  effect  of  sugar  beets  would  probably  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  potatoes.  Turnips,  and  carrots,  seem 
to  cause  less  loss  in  digestion,  and  for  twro  reasons  ; 
first,  because  they  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of 
organic  substance,  and  second,  because  the  organic 
substance  is  richer  in  nitrogen.  The  above  figures 
apply  to  hay  of  average  quality.  Clover  and  the 
better  qualities  of  hay  would  suffer  less,  while 
straw  and  the  poorer  sorts  of  hay  would  suffer 
more  loss  of  albuminoids.  The  richer  the  coarse 
food  is  in  nitrogen,  the  less  will  its  digestion  be 
affected  by  excess  of  carbo-hydrates  in  concentrated 
foods. — If  we  were  feeding  for  manure  only,  no 
loss  would  come  from  this  decrease  in  the  digestion 
of  albuminoids,  since  the  undigested  portion  would 
pass  off  into  the  excrement.  But  if  we  are  feeding 
for  milk,  or  growth,  or  work,  the  loss  will  be  very 
serious,  because  the  albuminoids  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  food  ingredients  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  meat,  or  muscular  strength. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  case  of  my  misled  critic 
is  Dot  so  bad  after  all.  If  the  concentrated  food 
which  he  uses  with  his  clover  have  plenty  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  no  essential  loss  need  be  feared.  So  let  him 
feed  small  quantities  of  potatoes,  and  put  cotton¬ 


seed  meal,  or  malt-sprouts,  or  brewers’  grains,  or 
bran,  with  them,  and  he  will  have  a  most  excellent 
and  economical  fodder. 

- —  ipi  — - 

Ogden  Farm  Papers— No.  69. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 

[Col.  Waring  being  obliged  to  make  a  hurried 
business  visit  to  Europe,  in  order  to  keep  the  series 
unbroken,  sends  this  paper  from  “the  other 
side.” — Ed.] 

The  Baths  of  Bertrich,  Germany, 

September,  loth,  1875. 

I  have  just  finished  a  tour  of  several  days  in  a 
high-lying  volcanic  region,  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  rather  poor,  and  where  the  country  people  are 
nearly  all  land-owners ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
few  hired  laborers  among  them,  nearly  all  owning 
some  land,  if  only  a  very  little,  and  depending 
upon  its  cultivation  for  their  chief  support.  The 
district  has  latterly  been  somewhat  helped  by  send¬ 
ing  some  of  its  young  men  to  work  in  the  iron 
mines  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  but  it  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  purely  agricultural  country, 
with  a  population  more  like  that  of  our  own  older 
farming  regions,  than  one  would  expect  to  find. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  studying  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  life  and  manner  of  working 
of  this  people.  There  are  some  radical  differences 
between  these  farmers  and  ourselves.  The  women 
work  in  the  fields  almost  equally  with  the  men,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  are  far  from  being 
brutalized  thereby.  They  do,  as  a  rule,  the  lighter 
work,  or  rather  they  do  different  work  ;  for  instance, 
women  never  mow,  but  they  do  most  of  the  ted¬ 
ding  and  raking,  and  seem  to  do  as  much  as  the 
men  in  loading  the  wagons,  and  in  mowing  away 
the  hay  in  barns.  The  only  part  of  their  work  that 
seems  to  an  American  exceedingly  hard,  is  the 
carrying  of  heavy  burdens  in  baskets  strapped  on 
their  backs —  knapsack  fashion.  But  they  are 
straight,  strong,  broad-backs,  that  seem  in  no  way 
the  worse  for  this  work.  I  am  far  from  recom¬ 
mending  the  adoption  of  such  vigorous  out-of- 
door  labor  by  our  own  women,  but  one  can 
but  wish  that  we  had  some  substitute  that  would 
give  to  our  too  delicate  country  women  the 
same  degree  of  ruddy,  hearty,  robust  health  that 
is  seen  here  on  every  hand.  And  while  one  is  wish¬ 
ing,  it  seems  almost  worth  while  to  wish  for  a  more 
cheerful  social  life,  like  that  of  the  agricultural 
communities  of  Europe,  where  isolated  residence 
seems  almost  unknown.  The  whole  broad  country 
is  without  fences  and  without  houses,  but  every 
two  or  three  miles  there  is  a  village  in  which  the 
farming  families  are  congregated,  and  where  they 
have  their  barns  and  their  herds  and  flocks.  They 
are  dirty  villages,  and  although  the  houses  are,  as  a 
rule,  cleanly  and  comfortable  within,  the  streets 
too  often  do  duty  as  barn-yards,  and  are  offensive 
to  the  nostrils  of  an  American.  This,  however,  is 
an  unnecessary  evil — a  relic  of  mediaeval  barbarism 
— which  any  American  community  W'ould  avoid  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  it  seems  very  clear  that 
with  the  American  element  of  refinement,  the  life 
of  an  agricultural  people  might  be  made  in  every 
way  better  by  this  sort  of  social  congregation. 
Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  only  village  that 
I  happen  to  recall,  where  this  good  European  cus¬ 
tom  has  its  better  American  development. 

Throughout  much  of  the  region  in  question,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Mosel,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  irrigation  carried  out  very  much  according 
to  the  recommendations  given  in  the  last  paper  of 
this  series.  There  seems  to  be  hardly  a  place  where 
a  little  trickling  rill,  even  a  wet  weather  stream, 
can  be  controlled,  that  its  water  is  not  made  to  do 
duty  over  aud  over  again,  in  irrigating  first  one  and 
then  another  of  the  little  parallelograms  of  land,  to 
which  its  flow  can  have  successive  access ;  and  by 
this  simple  means,  a  light  soil  of  volcanic  sand  is 
made  to  produce  an  amount  of  grass  that  is  really 
surprising.  The  half-farmer  and  half-hotel  keeper 
with  whom  we  stayed  last  night,  told  me  that  in 
his  neighborhood— which  is  as  poor  as  the  gravelly 
hill  tops  of  New  England— the  well  situated  Irri- 
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gated  meadows  are  worth  about  §500  per  acre,  and 
this  in  a  country  that  is  by  no  means  over-peopled, 
and  where  farm  products  bring  about  the  same 
prices  that  they  do  in  New  England — the  same 
price  that  is,  in  money.  In  labor  it  is  very  much 
higher ;  for  these  people  are  extremely  frugal,  and 
make  their  sort  of  comfortable  living  by  an  amount 
of  toil  that  is  almost  unknown  with  us.  They  live 
as  most  of  our  farmers  would  not  live,  and  their 
dress,  though  sufficient,  is  very  simple.  At  the 
same  time,  since  we  have  been  in  the  country,  we 
have  not  seen  a  beggar  nor  any  sign  of  pauperism  ; 
and  I  was  told  by  a  physician  who  has  charge  of 
forty-five  villages,  within  an  area  of  about  one- 
hundred  square  miles,  that  in  the  whole  range  of 
his  practice,  there  are  only  six  families  who  have  to 
be  treated  at  the  public  cost.  From  what  a  travel¬ 
er  is  able  to  gather,  it  would  seem  that  this  very 
substantial  prosperity  is  due  chiefly  to  industry, 
frugality,  and  simplicity  of  living — but  in  good 
degree  also  to  the  use  of  irrigation. 


I  do  not  find  much  in  the  methods  of  work  here 
prevailing,  that  seem  better  than  our  own.  The 
implements  employed  are  generally  rude  and  less 
efficient  than  ours,  and  there  seems  to  be  less  man¬ 
ual  dexterity  in  their  use  ;  but  in  one  item  we  must 
accord  to  them  a  very  decided  superiority.  I  refer 
to  their  manner  of  yoking  oxen,  (or  more  often 
cows,  for  the  smaller  farmers  seem  to  depend 
entirely  upon  cows  for  their  field  and  road  work). 
In  some  districts  the  animals  are  yoked  together, 
but  more  often,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
advantageously,  they  work  independently,  and 
draw  by  traces  like  horses.  Whether  double  or 


single,  the  yoke  is  much  better  than  ours,  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else.  And  whether 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  or  of  the  profitable  man¬ 
agement  of  one’s  animals,  I  can  render  no  better 
service  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
than  by  describing  the  apparatus.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  our  method  of  bringing  the 
draft  by  the  yoke  on  the  neck,  and  by  stiff  wooden 
bows  close  upon  the  shoulder-blades,  is  very  defec¬ 
tive,  while  the  system  prevailing  in  southern 
Europe,  of  binding  a  heavy  beam  over  the  forehead, 
though  better,  is  still  unsatisfactory. 

The  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the  Mosel  use  a  very 
light  yoke,  (the  double  yoke  weighing  not  one- 
third  so  much  as  ours),  and  bind  it  on  top  of  the 
head,  immediately  behind  the  horns,  resting  it 
upon  a  soft  cushion,  and  fastening  it  to  the  horns 
by  a  leather  thong,  in  such  a  way  that  the  chief 
tension  comes  over  a  part  of  the  cushion,  which 
turns  down  over  the  forehead, — its  front  edge 
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Fig.  2.— CUSHION  FOB  YOKE  AND  FBINGE. 


being  furnished  with  a  fringe  of  knotted  cords, 
hanging  nearly  to  the  nostrils,  and  serving  as  a  fly 
net,  and  a  decided  ornament. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  drawn  by  meas¬ 
urement  from  a  sample  that  I  am  taking  home,  will 
enable  any  one  who  chooses  to  try  this  method.  Fig. 
1  represents  a  yoke  for  a  medium-sized  ox.  The 
material  is  oak,  l7/8  inch  thick.  The  lower  part 
of  the  curve  which  rests  over  the  neck  is  nicely 
rounded  off  at  both  edges,  so  as  to  bear  easily.  The 
long  rectangular  hole  c,  about  an  inch  wide,  receives 
the  thong  which  is  prevented  from  slipping  through 
by  a  knot  tied  in  its  end.  The  holes  e,  e,  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  iron  eyes  to  which  to  attach  the  traces.  The 
standard  d,  has  a  narrow  slot  or  jaw  into  which  to 


fasten  the  little  end  of  the  thong  after  the  yoke  has 
been  bound  fast.  Fig.  2  is  the  cushion,  (11  inches 
wide  and  17  inches  long),  which  is  usually  made  on 
the  upper  side  of  sheep-skin  with  tho  wool  on,  and 
on  the  lower  side  with  canvass.  It  is  sewed  in  par¬ 
allel  lines  about  iya  inch  apart,  the  spaces  be- 


Fig.  3.—  MANNER  OF  FASTENING  YOKE. 

tween  the  stitching  being  stuffed  with  wool  or 
hair.  Leather  or  heavy  canvass  is  frequently  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  sheepskin,  but  the  latter  is  best. 
The  fringe  is  a  simple  affair  ;  it  varies  a  good  deal 
in  form,  and  it  is  frequently  omitted.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  yoke  is  fastened  to  the 
head,  the  thong  is  of  half-tanned  hide,  8  or  11  feet 
long.  The  yoke  being  laid  upon  the  cushion,  close 
behind  the  horns,  the  thong  is  carried  across  the 
forehead,  below  the  horns,  passes  back  through  the 
notch  b,  is  brought  over  through  a ,  passed  in  front 
of  the  horn,  then  in  the  same  manner  through  6’  and 
a’,  then  in  like  manner  around  the  horn  on  that  side, 
and  then  again  across  and  back  in  the  same  manner, 
making  four  thicknesses  of  the  strap  across  the 
forehead.  The  small  end  is  then  wound  around  the 
horn  and  caught  in  the  slot  d.  The  weight  of  the 
yoke  is  borne  upon  the  cushion,  and  the  strap 
against  which  the  tension  comes,  is  also  borne  by 
the  cushion.  The  animal’s  force  is  exerted  in  the 
most  natural  and  strongest  way,  (by  butting  against 
the  load),  and  its  head  and  neck  are  free  and  un¬ 
constrained.  When  two  cattle  are  working  to¬ 
gether,  they  have  leather  straps  about  their  necks 
which  are  chained  together  for  plowing  and  similar 
work,  or  attached  to  the  hold-back  chains  of  the  pole 
for  road  work.  This  arrangement  is  a  good  deal  bet¬ 
ter  for  pulling  than  for  backing,  but  nothing  could 
be  worse  for  the  latter  work,  than  our  own  system 
of  forcing  the  head  and  horns  back  against  a  stiff, 
heavy,  and  uncomfor¬ 


table  yoke.  I  live  in  a 
country  where  oxen  are 
much  used,  and  have 
always  used  them  more 
or  less  myself,  so  that 
I  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  much 
freer  and  lighter  action 
of  the  animals  I  have 
seen  here,  cultivating 
the  broad  hill  tops,  or 
going  briskly  to  market 
or  to  the  hay-field. 

The  difference  of  speed 
may  be  due  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  the  difference  of 
race,  for  the  cows  and 
oxen  here  are  rather 
lightly  built  and  more  active  than  ours,  hut  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  due  also  to  the  much  more  advantage¬ 
ous  method  of  yoking.  Carts  are  not  much  used 
here,  but  when  they  are,  the  yoke  is  double,  about 
seven  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  three- 
inch  hole  through  which  the  end  of  the  tongue  is 
passed,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  our  heavy  iron 
ring  and  staple. 

There  is  one  other  point,  especially  observable 
throughout  all  these  “  effete  monarchies  of  Europe,” 
that  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  traveling  American 


with  wonder.  I  refer  to  the  character  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads.  Even  in  this  dry,  gravelly  soil, 
naturally  well  suited  for  making  good  roads  of  our 
own  type,  and  where  there  is  hardly  one  wealthy 
man  to  twenty  populous  villages,  every  road  that  is 
more  than  a  mere  wood-path  is  graded  and  McAd- 
amized,  and  is  kept  in  serviceable  condition  by  the 
occasional  addition  of  broken  stone.  All  roads  a 
grade  higher,  such  as  those  leading  to  the  market 
towns,  to  the  railroad  stations,  or  to  the  river  vil¬ 
lages,  are  even  better  than  these,  while  the  maiu 
post-roads,  which  take  the  chief  travel,  are  in  every 
point  and  in  every  particular  as  good  as  the  much 
vaunted  “Drive”  of  Central  Park.  Roads  of  the 
last  two  classes  are  almost  invariably  bordered  on 
both  sides  with  some  small  growing  tree,  giving 
shade  to  the  road  without  too  much  taxing  the  soil 
or  shading  the  laud.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
roads  are  better  here  than  with  us  ;  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  that  these  people  have  learned  that  a 
narrow  road  is  as  good  as  a  wide  one,  even  the 
high  roads  being  barely  wide  enough  for  two  vehi¬ 
cles  to  pass  easily.  Of  course  roads  so  made  cost 
in  the  first  construction  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  labor,  but  after  that,  if  they  are  well  watched, 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  very  trifling  indeed. 
One  need  only  see  the  antiquated,  ram-shackle  old 
wagons,  which  even  when  new  would  hardly  last 
a  year  on  our  roads,  and  which  are  evidently  often 
older  than  the  men  who  drive  them,  and  see  the 
enormous  loads  that  are  drawn  by  apparently  inef¬ 
ficient  teams,  to  realize  that  the  money  invested 
in  making  first-rate  roads  brings  an  enormous  an¬ 
nual  return  in  the  economy  of  teams  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  wear  and  tear. 


A  Farm-House  Costing  $3,000. 

BY  S.  B  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


This  plan  of  a  Farm-House  embraces  a  commo¬ 
dious  and  convenient  interior,  with  such  external 
features  as  to  clearly  express  its  purpose,  and  it 
will  be  recognized  as  at  once  adapted  to  rural  situa¬ 
tions  and  domestic  life,  providing  much  valuable 
space,  and  affording  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  sym¬ 
metrical  outlines,  with  due  economy  in  expense 
of  construction.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  breadth  of  the  front*  which  is  51  feet. 
(The  average  depth  is  22  feet  •?  inches).  As  far  as 
practicable,  all  prolonged  vertical  lines  are  avoided, 
leaving  horizontal  ones  to  prevail,  as  of  more  prac¬ 
tical  utility  and  value.  Where  opportunities  a- 
bound  for  “spreading  out,”  as  in  the  country,  it 
would  be  obviously  incompatible  to  build  tall,  or 
stilted  houses,  that  would  not  comport  with  their 
surroundings,  nor  provide  the  conveniences  desira- 


Fig.  2.— FLAN  OF  CELLAR. 

ble  in  all  rural  habitations _ Elevation,  (fig. 

1). — The  general  details  of  the  elevation  are  made 
up  of  simple  parts  so  appropriated  and  balanced, 
that  they  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  secure  a 
graceful  outline.  The  principal  or  main  portions 
of  this  building  will  be  observed  to  be  the  central 
one,  while  the  wings  at  either  side  are  collaterals, 
that  give  equipoise  and  rest  to  the  whole  structure. 
The  steep  roofs,  with  their  subdued  pediments,  and 
spreading  cornices,  and  dormers,  the  bay  and  other 
windows,  the  wide  entrance,  and  open  piazza,  are 
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all  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with  each  other,  ments  that  summer’s  heat,  nor  winter’s  cold,  can 
producing  an  effective  and  picturesque  appearance,  have  direct  access  to  its  sides.  The  large  Bay  win- 
Thcre  are  no  efforts  at  scientific  or  elaborate  dis-  i  dow  affords  an  ample  supply  of  light,  and  adds  to 


Fig.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  FARM  HOUSE. 


play  of  outside  ornamentation,  but  there  is  suffici¬ 
ent  architectural  completeness  to  denote  social  cul¬ 
tivation  and  refinement.  . .  .Interior.— The  plans 
given  last  month  were  designed  more  especially  for 
an  eastern  frontage.  These  plans  are  particularly 

adapted  for  a  southern  frontage _ The  Cellar, 

(fig.  3),  extends  under  the  whole  house,  and  is  61 
feet  deep,  [7  or  71  feet  is  always  better.  Ed],  An 
outside  entrance  and  area  arc  to  be  built  and  in¬ 
closed  under  the  stoop  at  the  rear.  Eleven  small 
windows  arc  provided  for  both  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion - The  1'irst  Story,  (fig.  3),  has  ample 

apartments  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  large  family, 
embracing  a  good  sized  UaV,  Parlor ,  Living-room , 
Kitchen,  Pantries,  Closets,  and  Corridor.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  is  from  the  piazza,  through  large 
double  doors  to  the  hall.  Similar  double  doors  on 
each  side  of  the  hall  lead  to  the  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room.  These  inside  double  doors  enable  one  to 
throw  the  whole  together  for  large  family  and  other 
gatherings,  and  are  manifestly  appropriate  in  dwel¬ 
lings  of  this  character.  The  principal  Stairs  are 
semi-circular,  so  arranged  as  to  occupy  but  little 
room  in  the  principal  hall.  The  Parlor  is  situated 
by  itself,  remote  from  the  machinery  of  daily 


housework.  The  Living-room  is  the  most  cen¬ 
tral,  and  most  convenient  and  comfortable  room 
in  the  house.  It  is  so  surrounded  by  other  apart- 


the  area  of  the  room.  It  adjoins  and  opens  into 
the  principal  hall,  corridor,  kitchen,  and  large  pan¬ 
try.  The  Kitchen  is  conveniently  situated,  and  ad¬ 
joins  the  dining-room,  corridor,  pantry,  store-room, 
cellar,  and  private  stair¬ 
way.  It  is  provided  with 
a  range,  sink,  wash- 
tubs,  and  pipes  for 
cold  and  hot  water.  By 
this  arrangement  the 
principal  work  of  the 
family  can  be  done  with 
such  thoroughness  and  I 
facility,  as  to  make  such  [ 
employment  interesting 
and  pleasant,  devoid  of 
any  sense  of  drudgery. 

The  Corridor  is  adapted 
to  all  the  uses  of  a  rear 
hall,  and  communicates 
with  each  of  the  other 
principal  rooms  of  the 
first  story.  It  is  also  an 
auxiliary  apartment,  and  may  housed  in  connection 
with  either  of  the  other  apartments,  and  affords 
valuable  room  for 
many  in-door  occu¬ 
pations  for  both  old 
and  young _ Sec¬ 

ond  Stoi*y,  (fig. 
4). — The  engraving 
is  sufficiently  plain 
to  require  but  little 
explanation.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there 
are  7  rooms,  besides 
halls  and  closets.  The 
Bath-room  is  situated 
in  this  story  over  the 
kitchen,  and  contains 
the  bath-tub,  seat- 
closet,  and  water- 
tank,  and  is  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  building,  through 
the  passage  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  hall.  [An  open¬ 
ing  through  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  kitchen, 
with  a  register,  would  probably  let  warm  air  enough 
up  into  the  bath-room,  to  keep  frost  out  in  winter, 
especially  if  some  fire  remained  in  the  range  or 


stove  most  of  the  night.  In  all  arrangements  of 
water  tanks  and  pipes,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  from  being  frozen  in  the  coldest  nights.  Ed.] 

. . .  .The  Attic  is  completely  floored  over,  but  is 
otherwise  unfinished.  Several  bed-rooms  might  be 
finished  in  this  6tory  if  desirable.  An  open  attic  is 
always  valuable  for  storage,  drying  clothes  in 
stormy  weather,  etc.  [Yes,  and  as  play-room 
for  children  in  rainy  weather  ;  they  will  call 

it  garret. — Ed.] - Construction. — Any  one 

at  all  familiar  with  building,  would  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  form,  and  arrangements  of  this  plan,  ad¬ 
mit  of  its  execution  in  section.  There  are  condi¬ 
tions  that  wduld  justify  the  building  of  the  central 
part  of  this  house,  to  be  used  as  the  residence  of  a 
small  family,  and  add  the  wings  at  any  future  time, 
as  circumstances  might  indicate. . .  .The  excavations 
for  the  cellar  are  made  3i  feet  deep.  The  founda¬ 
tions  are  18  inches  thick,  and  61  feet  high,  of  bro¬ 
ken  stone,  laid  in  mortar,  with  the  joints  neatly 
pointed  on  .all  surfaces  exposed  to  sight.  The 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  cellar  should  be  left  on  the 
ground,  and  graded  around  the  foundation,  leaving 
but  two  feet  to  show  above  the  final  grade.  The 
chimneys  should  be  started  with  the  principal  foun¬ 
dation,  and  the  materials  interlaced  to  insure  solidi¬ 
ty.  Three  fire-places  arc  constructed  in  the  first 
story,  those  in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  are  in 
one  stack  built  “  square  up  ”  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
first  story.  Two  separate  flues  arc  then  continued 
through  the  second  story,  on  either  side  of  the  pas¬ 
sage-way,  and  are  afterwards  joined  over  an  arch, 
and  pass  through  the  roof  in  one  solid  shaft.  The 
estimate  indicates  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  In  these  rural  dwellings,  the  siding  may  be 
worked  without  the  central  groove  shown  in  the 
engraving  in  the  March  American  Agricidturist,  page 
89.  This,  though  less  pleasing  to  many,  would  give 
an  expression  of  less  artifice,  and  more  strength. 


_ Estimate, — The  following  estimate  will  be 

found  correct  as  to  quantity,  and  ample  as  to  cost. 
Most  farmers  have  materials  and  facilities  that 
would  enable  them  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
building  by  this  plan.  The  items  of  excavation, 
foundation,  carting,  and  painting,  amount  to  near¬ 
ly  $500.  Some,  or  each  of  these  parts,  might  be 
satisfactorily  done  by  those  engaged  on  the  place  : 

210  yards  Excavation,  Si  25c.  per  yard . $52.50 

1750  feet  Stone  Foundation.  (Si  15c.  per  foot .  262.50 

■1,000  brick  Furnished  and  laid,  @  $15  fi  1000 .  . .  60.00 

50  feet  Stone  Steps  and  Coping,  @  80  c.  per  foot .  15.00 

850  yards  Lath  and  Plastering.  @  33c.  per  yard .  207.50 

4722  feet  l  imber,  @  2Mc.  per  loot .  106.25 

viz.  2  Sills,  -1x8  in.  x20  ft.  long.  4  Posts,  4x7  in.  x22  ft.  long. 

2  Sills,  4x8  in.  x  22  ft.  long.  8  Posts,  4x6  in.  x  IS  ft.  long. 

•1  Sills,  1x8  in.  xl5  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  26  ft.  I’g. 

2  Sills,  1x8  in.  x  20  ft.  l’g.  4  Plates,  4x6  in.  x  15  ft.  l’g. 

5  Ties,  1x6  in.  x  26  ft.  long.  1  Girt.  4x10  in.  x  26  ft.  long. 

5  Ties,  1x6  in.  x  22  ft.  long.  4  Valleys,  SxS  in.xll  ft.  l’g. 

4  Ties,  1x6  in.,  15  ft.  long.  42  Beams.  3x8  in.  x22  ft.  1’g. 

2  Ties,  1x6  in.  X  20  ft.  long.  36  Beams,  SxS  in.  x!5  ft.  l’g. 


100  Joist,  8x4  inches  x  13  feet  long,  ®  22c.  each . $22.00 

320  Wall  Strips,  &  16c.  each .  51.20 

15ft  its.  Tarred  Paper,  @  5c.  48  lb . .  7.5ft 

325  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  @  28c.  each .  01  .HI 

Materials  in  Cornices  and  Outside  Casings .  50.00 

375  Spruce  Shingling  Lath.  @  6c.  each .  22.50 

65  hunches  Shingles,®  $2  48  bunch .  130.00 

200  feet  Gutters  and  Leaders.  10c.  per  foot .  20.00 

Piazza  and  Stoops,  (complete) .  120.00 

321  Mill-worked  Flooring  Boards,  @  35c.  each .  1 1 3.40 

4  Flights  of  Stairs,  (complete) .  00.00 

1  Bay  Window,  (complete) . .  50.00 

22  plain  Windows,  (complete)  ©  $12  each .  264.00 

4  Dormer  Windows,  (complete),©  $20  each .  80.00 

11  Cellar  Windows,  (complete),  @  $6  each  .  . .  60.00 

35  Doors,  (complete).  @  $10  each .  850.0Q 

2  Mantels,  (complete),  ©  $20  each .  10.00 

Closets,  Shelving,  etc,  (complete! .  20.00 

Range  and  Plumbing,  (complete) .  200.65 

Painting,  $150;  Nails,  $20;  Cartage.  $30 .  200.00 

Carpenter's  Labor,  not  included  above . 218.00 


Total  cost,  complete . . . $3,000.90 


1875.] 
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Some  Wild  Ducks. 


Last  year  we  gave  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
Tarer  ducks  of  the  northern  states ;  we  now  give 
■engravings  of  some  others,  all  of  which,  except  one, 
are  quite  common.  Duck  shooting  is  not  only  good 
.sport,  but  it  is  one  which  is  in  season  at  a  time 
when  it  may  be  followed  without  neglecting  farm- 
work,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  adds  es- 


also  known  as  Butter-ball,  Spirit  Duck,  and  Dipper, 
which  latter  name  is  also  applied  to  other  birds  ;  in 
Louisiana  it  is  known  by  the  French  name,  Marion¬ 
ette  ;  its  systematic  name  is  Bucephala  albeola.  It 
is  widely  distributed,  being  found  all  over  the 
Union  and  on  both  coasts  ;  it  breeds  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  abundant  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  states  in  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  a  small  duck, 
being  only  15  inches  or  less  in  length.  The  body 
of  the  bird  is  white  and  black,  the  lower  part  of  the 


bird  appears  in  large  flocks  in  autumn,  and  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  one  to  procure,  as  when  wounded  it  dives  and 
clings  to  the  bottom  and  dies  there.  It  is  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  markets,  but  as  the  old  birds  are  tough 
and  fishy,  they  sell  at  low  prices ;  the  young  bird  if 
fat  is  good  eating.... The  remaining  engraving  is 
that  of  the  renowned  Canvas-Back,  Fuligula  valis- 
neria,  which  has  a  long,  slender,  and  tapering  bill ; 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  chestnut,  and  the  top  of 
the  head  and  around  the  base  of  the  bill  dusky- 


Fig.  1.— THE  LONG-LEGGED  DECK. 


Fig.  2.— THE  BUFFLE-HEAD,  OR  BUTTER-BALL. 


sentially  to  the  variety  of  the  farmer’s  table,  and  it 
often  enables  a  farmer’s  boy  to  possess  a  little 
much  needed  ready  money.  Of  course  this  is  not 
the  view  the  sportsman  would  take  of  duck  or  any 
•other  kind  of  shooting,  as  he  holds  pot-hunting  in 
great  contempt;  the  interests  of  sportsmen  are 
•cared  for  by  their  own  journals,  but  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,  it  is  proper  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
a  practical  light,  and  while  we  insist  that  every  law 
for  the  preservation  of  game  should  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served,  we  think  that  the  farmer  and  his  sons  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  make  their  sport  profitable.  The 
"term  duck  is  applied  to  birds  belonging  to  several 
different  genera,  distinguished  by  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  bill,  comparative  length  of  tail  and 
wings,  and  other  characters,  which  are  given  in  the 
works  on  ornithology.  Those  who  shoot  ducks,  or 


neck  being  clear  white,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  upper  part  and  head,  which  are  very  dark  col¬ 
ored  with  beautiful  iridescence  of  green  and  violet 
purple  ;  upon  each  side  of  the  head  behind  the  eye, 
is  a  broad  white  patch,  the  two  meeting  on  the 
nape ;  the  head  is  particularly  puffy,  especially  in 
the  male ;  the  female  is  a  less  conspicuous  bird, 
with  only  a  trace  of  the  white  patch  behind  the  eye. 
The  bird  is  an  expert  diver,  dodging  at  the  flash  of 
the  gun.  It  is  found  in  the  markets  of  cities  in 
winter,  at  which  season  it  is  very  fat,  and  though 
the  flesh  is  quite  fishy,  it  is  esteemed  by  many .... 
The  Long-tailed  Duck  belongs  to  still  another  ge¬ 
nus,  and  is  Harelda  glacialis  ;  it  too  is  found  along 
both  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  also  in  northern 
Europe,  and  like  other  widely  distributed  birds,  has 
several  common  names,  among  which  are  Old-wife, 


brown  ;  the  back  is  black  with  much  white  inter¬ 
mingled  in  dots  and  lines,  the  under  parts  white. 
This  duck  is  found  all  over  North  America,  but  is 
only  especially  prized  when  it  feeds  in  particular 
localities,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  certain  food  in  imparting  quality  and  flavor ; 
while  the  Canvas-Back  of  the  Chesapeake  and  a  few 
other  localities  is  regarded  as  the  finest  of  all  ducks, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  epicures  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is,  when  shot  elsewhere,  no  better  than 
some  of  the  common  sea  ducks ;  the  superiority  of 
birds  from  these  localities  is  due  to  their  feed, 
which  is  a  plant  popularly  known  as  “  wild  celery,” 
but  which  is  not  at  all  like  or  related  to  the  garden 
celery.  It  is  an  aquatic  which  grows  entirely  sub¬ 
merged  ;  its  narrow  ribbon-like  leaves  one  to  two 
feet  long,  have  caused  it  to  be  called  Tape-grass, 


Fig.  3.— THE  CANVAS-BACK  DUCK. 


«ny  other  birds,  would  find  their  interest  in  the 
•sport  greatly  increased  if  they  compared  their  game 
with  the  descriptions  given  in  some  such  work  as 
Baird’s  or  Coues’,  and  thus  learn  something  of  or¬ 
nithology.  The  bird  known  in  Texas  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  as  the  Long-legged  Duck,  is  not  classed  as  a 
true  duck,  but  is  more  properly  a  wood-goose ;  its 
scientific  name  is  Dendocygna,  the  tree-swan  ;  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  true  geese  by  the  great 
length  of  bill,  and  from  the  ducks  by  the  much 

longer  tarsus,  or  lower  part  of  the  leg - The  Buffi  e- 

head  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  buffalo-head)  is 


Old-squaw,  and  South-southerly.  Its  distinctive 
character  is  its  tail,  which  consists  of  14  long  and 
narrow  feathers  ;  in  the  male  in  summer,  the  cen¬ 
tral  ones  are  much  elongated  and  equal  the  wing  in 
length ;  the  summer  dress  of  the  bird  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  its  winter  plumage  ;  in  summer  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast,  are  blackish-brown,  the  back, 
rump,  and  middle  tail  feathers  black,  sides  of  the 
head  and  body  pale-bluish-gray,  under  parts  and 
outer  tail  feathers  white ;  in  winter  the  head  and 
neck  become  white,  the  cheeks  remain  gray  with  a 
broad  patch  of  black  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The 


and  it  is  often  called  Eel-grass,  though  it  is  not  a 
grass,  and  it  is  quite  unlike  the  Eel-grass  of  salt 
water  ;  its  botanical  name  is  Valisneria  spiralis,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  Canvas- 
Back,  is  recognized  in  the  specific  name  of  the 
bird.  Wherever  this  plant  abounds,  there  these 
ducks  acquire  the  peculiar  flavor  for  which  they  are 
noted  ;  the  plant  is  abundant  at  various  places  on 
the  Hudson  above  the  influence  of  salt  water ;  but 
the  birds  have  well  nigh  abandoned  these  feeding 
grounds.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and 
to  some  extent  Delaware  Bay,  are  the  great  local- 
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itles  for  these  ducks ;  they  arrive  at  the  feeding 
grounds  in  November,  or  earlier,  and  are  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  long  enough  for  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  food  to  be  manifested.  They  are  pow¬ 
erful  divers,  and  obtain  their  food  from  the  bottom, 
the  roots  and  buds  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  being 
the  portions  they  eat ;  they  may  often  be  seen  cov¬ 
ering  acres  of  their  feeding  grounds,  and  from  their 
great  abundance  one  would  suppose  that  they  could 
be  captured  very  readily,  while  in  reality  it  requires 
much  skill  and  stratagem  to  get  a  shot  at  them. 
There  are  several  methods  of  hunting  from  boats 
and  from  the  shore.  Boats  and  floats  disguised  in 
various  ways  are  used,  and  batteries  and  screens 
are  built  upon  the  shore  behind  which  the  hunters 
conceal  themselves  ;  favorable  localities  for  hunt¬ 
ing  are  rented  at  high  rates.  The  various  methods 
of  shooting  were  very  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  Oct. ,  1868.  In  some  cases 
those  who  make  hunting  a  business,  employ  as 
many  as  20  men,  and  send  to  market  15  to  20  barrels 
of  ducks,  including  a  large  share  of  Canvas-Backs, 
weekly  ;  formerly  enormous  swivel-guns  were  used 
by  which  hundreds  of  birds  were  killed  at  a  single 
discharge,  but  this  destructive  slaughter  is  now 
prevented  by  law.  Pairs  of  Canvas-Backs  some¬ 
times  weigh  as  much  as  12  lbs.,  but  this  is  unusu¬ 
ally  large  ;  they  sell  in  the  New  York  market  at  $2 
to  $1  a  pair,  according  to  the  season  and  supply, 
but  are  rarely  less  than  the  lower  price  ;  consider¬ 
able  numbers  are  shipped  by  steamer  to  England, 
where  they  find  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  ducks  feed  upon  the  Valisneria ;  the 
Red-head,  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  has  a 
broader  and  shorter  bill,  and  a  pure  chestnut- col¬ 
ored  head ;  when  from  the  same  feeding  grounds,  it 
is  regarded  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Canvas-Back,  and 
sells  at  a  high  price.  The  Bald-pate  or  American 
Widgeon,  which  has  the  top  of  its  head  white, 
feeds  with  the  Canvas-Back,  but  not  being  so  good 
a  diver,  it  manages  to  steal  the  Valisneria  from  that 
bird,  as  it  brings  it  up  from  the  bottom,  and  by  the 
residents  in  the  localities  where  both  birds  abound, 
its  flesh  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Canvas-Back. 

- t  i  - - 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,— Ho.  148. 

[COPYRIGHT  SECURED.] 

Farming  prospects  have  a  far  more  cheerful  look 
to  me  now  than  they  had  in  the  spring.  Crops  and 
prices  turned  out  better  than  I  expected.  It  is  true, 
my  wheat  stubbles  have  a  sorry  look.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  lose  a  crop,  but  the  loss  of  the  crop  and 
the  money  one  expected  to  get  for  it  does  not  end 
the  matter.  A  poor  crop  of  wheat  results  in  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  weeds,  and  foul  land  for  years  to 
come.  My  barley  turned  out  better  than  I  antici¬ 
pated,  and  brought  a  good  price.  And  the  clover 
has  taken  better  than  on  the  wheat. 

The  corn  fodder  is  a  grand  crop,  and  the  land  is 
as  clean  as  a  garden.  Potatoes  were  never  so  good, 
and  corn  is  far  better  than  the  average.  My  sheep 
never  did  so  well,  and  combing  wool  is  affected  by 
the  dull  times  far  less  than  fine  and  medium  wool ; 
and  such  will  be  the  case  for  years  to  come.  My 
pigs,  too,  are  doing  well,  and  the  present  and  pro¬ 
spective  high  price  of  pork  gives  these  animals  an 
additional  interest.  They  pay  me  much  better 
than  any  other  stock.  And  such,  I  think,  would 
be  the  case,  even  if  I  sold  none  for  breeders  and 
disposed  of  the  whole  of  them  for  pork.  But  of 
course  we  have  to  take  the  value  of  the  manure  into 
consideration.  If  it  was  not  for  the  manure,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  west  in  the 
production  of  pork. 


My  Northern  Spy  apple  orchard  is  giving  a  good 
account  of  itself.  Many  of  the  trees  are  so  loaded 
that  the  branches  nearly  touch  the  ground,  and  we 
have  had  to  prop  them.  The  North  era  Spy  is  an 
upright-growing  tree  and  makes  a  close  head, 
and  I  have  been  taking  great  pains  to  thin  out 
the  center  and  to  encourage  a  more  spreading 
growth.  Now  that  the  trees  are  coming  into  full 
bearing,  I  find  that  this  was  not  so  essential  as  I 
supposed.  The  branches  arc  long  and  slender,  and 


bend  like  willows  under  their  heavy  load  of  large 
fruit.  The  idea  of  “letting  in  the  sun  ”  by  prun¬ 
ing  out  the  center  is  not  well  founded.  The  main 
thing  is  to  make  the  land  rich.  How  this  can  best 
be  done  depends  on  circumstances.  As  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  said,  my  main  orchard  is  in  grass,  but  I 
have  a  few  trees  that  are  in  a  dwarf  pear  orchard, 
where  the  land  is  cultivated  and  nothing  grown 
under  the  trees.  Then,  in  my  garden,  I  have  a  row 
of  some  six  or  eight  Northern  Spy  trees,  where  the 
land  is  cultivated  and  vegetables  and  fruits  grown. 
In  other  words,  I  have  (1st)  an  orchard  kept  in 
grass  ;  (2nd)  a  few  trees  growing  in  cultivated  land 
kept  fallow,  and  (3rd)  a  few  trees  in  the  garden, 
where  the  land  is  cultivated  and  planted  with  vege¬ 
tables.  All  the  trees  were  set  out  at  the  same  time, 
about  18  years  ago.  The  trees  in  the  garden  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  of  any  value.  They  bear  very  little 
fruit,  and  what  they  do  bear  is  knotty,  ill-shaped, 
specked  and  wormy.  I  do  not  attribute  the  whole 
of  this  effect  to  the  present  mode  of  treatment,  but 
in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  for  eight  or  nine 
years  after  the  trees  were  set  out  the  land  was  in 
grass  and  weeds.  The  trees  were  set  out  on  the 
west  side  of  the  garden,  near  the  fence,  and  this 
strip  of  laud,  for  a  rod  or  so  wide,  was  entirely 
abandoned  to  weeds  and  grass.  It  was  a  convenient 
place  for  all  the  stones,  sticks  and  rubbish  of  the 
garden.  As  might  be  expected,  the  trees  made  a 
poor  growth,  and  they  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
this  early  neglect.  I  propose  now  to  keep  the  land 
fallow  and  manure  it,  and  see  if  better  treatment 
will  produce  better  results. 

The  trees  in  the  pear  orchard  are  not  manured. 
They  are  kept  in  bare  fallow,  the  land  being  plow¬ 
ed  and  cultivated  several  times  every  year,  to  keep 
down  the  weeds.  Between  these  trees  and  the 
trees  in  the  main  orchard  there  is  merely  a  rail- 
fence.  It  is,  in  fact,  all  one  orchard.  The  only 
difference  is  that  part  is  in  bare  fallow  without  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  other  is  in  grass,  top-dressed  with 
manure  and  pastured  with  sheep.  I  cannot,  at 
present,  decide  positively  which  is  the  better,  so 
far  as  the  trees  and  fruit  are  concerned.  I  think 
there  are  some  indications  in  favor  of  the  manure 
and  grass  treatment.  It  seems  to  me  the  fruit  is  a 
little  higher  colored  in  the  grass  orchard.  And  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  grass  and  manure  treatment 
will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  best.  Two  years 
ago  this  orchard  produced  about  100  barrels  of 
choice  fruit  per  acre,  and  apples  being  a  poor  crop 
generally,  I  got  $3.25  per  barrel.  Last  year  I  had 
a  fair  crop,  but  the  general  crop  being  large,  I  got 
little  for  the  fruit.  This  year  apples  are  generally 
a  failure,  and  I  suppose  choice  fruit  will  command 
high  prices. 

I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  am  very  far  from  con¬ 
sidering  piyself  a  good  farmer.  But  I  have  great 
faith  in  good  farming.  And  I  feel  sure  that  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  good  farming,  as 
compared  with  poor  farming,  is  more  profitable 
than  in  the  United  States.  Our  general  agriculture 
is  not  of  a  high  standard.  There  is  very  little  cul¬ 
ture  about  it.  We  plow  and  sow — and  reap  what 
nature  gives  us.  Sometimes  the  seasons  are  favor¬ 
able  and  we  have  good  crops.  But  such  crops 
rarely  prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  farmer.  They 
are  good  for  the  railroads  and  all  interested  in  the 
carrying  trade.  I  do  not  see  any  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  except  in  better  farming. 


Better  farming  would  not  necessarily  give  us 
more  wheat  and  corn  for  exportation,  taking  one 
year  with  another.  But  it  would  give  us  a  steadier 
supply.  We  should  not  have  corn  at  25  cents  a 
bushel  in  a  favorable  season,  and  75  cents  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  better 
farming  requires  us  to  consume  more  of  our  corn 
at  home  on  the  farm.  Better  farming  would  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  keep  the  millions  of  dollars  which  we  now 
send  out  of  the  country  for  wool,  barley,  and  gar¬ 
den  and  vegetable  seeds.  We  could  export  more 
pork,  bacon,  hams,  and  lard.  And  it  looks  now  as 
though  we  should  be  able  to  export  live  cattle  and 
sheep  to  Great  Britain.  At  any  rate  we  could  eat 
less  pork  and  more  beef  and  mutton  at  home.  Our 
bacon  and  pork,  as  it  improves  in  quality,  will  be 


in  great  demand  at  higher  prices.  It  is  clear  to  my 
mind  that  if  we  raised  better  crops  and  fed  out 
more  of  our  produce  on  the  farm,  it  would  be  a 
great  national  blessing.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  this  point.  We  have  to  look  at  things  as 
they  are.  What  you  and  I  want  to  know  is  how  to 
make  more  money  by  farming.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  asking  what  would  be  the  effect  if  everybody 
farmed  in  the  best  manner.  As  individual  farmers- 
we  are  competing  with  each  other,  and  selling  in  a 
common  market.  Our  aim  must  be  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  production  and  to  raise  such  articles  as  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

We  can  lower  the  cost  of  production  by  raising 
larger  crops  per  acre,  or  by  keeping  such  animals 
as  give  more  milk  and  grow  more  rapidly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  food  consumed.  Prices  depend  on 
supply  and  demand.  In  feeding  animals  we  can 
make  close  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  our  products, 
but  in  raising  crops,  the  influence  of  the  season,  of 
mildew  and  frost,  of  rain  and  drouth  and' insects* 
must  never  be  forgotten.  Nothing  we  can  do  will 
ever  make  us  independent  of  the  weather.  But  it 
is  certainly  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  good  farmer 
suffers  less  from  adverse  seasons,  insects,  etc.,  than 
the  farmer  whose  land  is  undrained,  poor  and 
weedy.  During  Mr.  Lawes’  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ments  on  barley,  the  least  yield  on  the  plot  without 
manure  was  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  same  year 
the  adjoining  plot,  dressed  with  barnyard  manure, 
produced  48  bushels  per  acre.  The  largest  yield  of 
the  unmanured  plot  during  the  twenty  years  was 
41  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  plot  adjoining,  with 
barnyard  manure,  produced  65  bushels.  In  the 
favorable  season  we  have  on  this  continuously  un- 
manured  plot  44  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  season  15  bushels,  the  average  of  the  20 
crops  on  the  unmanured  plot  being  25  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  unfavorable  season  we  have  15  bush¬ 
els  without  manure  and  over  48  bushels  with  ma¬ 
nure.  In  the  favorable  season  we  have  44  bushels 
without  manure,  and  65  bushels  with  manure. 

Now,  in  talking  to  a  man  like  the  Deacon,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  hear  of  some  great  crop  that  was 
raised  with  little  labor  and  less  manure.  If  such  a 
man  had  raised  such  a  crop  as  the  above,  he  would 
say,  “  I  had  a  piece  of  land  that  had  had  no  manure 
for  some  years,  that  I  sowed  to  barley,  and  got  44 
bushels  per  acre  and  2,520  lbs.  of  straw.” — He 
would  forget  to  tell  that  the  very  same  field,  with 
precisely  the  same  treatment,  only  yielded  15  bush¬ 
els  on  another  occasion.  He  would  keep  on  year 
after  year  hoping  to  get  44  bushels  again,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  when  lye  had  a-  large  crop  others 
had  a  large  crop  also,  and  the  price  was  very  low. 
Such  an  unusually  favorable  season  in  this  country 
with  our  large  area  would  send  barley  down  to  50 
cents  a  bushel,  while  an  unfavorable  season  would 
be  likely  to  send  it  up  to  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Assuming- 
such  to  be  the  case,  let  us  look  how  the  matter 


would  stand : 

NO  MANURE. 

Bad  Season— 15 bushels @$1.50 . . $22  50. 

Good  Season.- —44  “  @  50c .  22  00. 

MANURED. 

Bad  Season. — 18  bushels  @$1.50 . $72  00. 

Good  Season—  65  “  @  50c . .  32  50. 


Bad  seasons,  like  bad  things  generally,  are  more 
plentiful  than  the  good.  What  we  call  good  sea¬ 
sons  are  the  exception;  bad  seasons  are  the  rule. 
After  deducting  the  seed,  the  interest  on  the  land, 
and  the  expense  of  plowing,  harrowing,  rolling, 
drilling,  and  reaping,  it  will  make  a  vast  difference 
in  the  profits,  whether  we  get  in  a  bad  season  15 
bushels  or  48  bushels  per  acre. 

In  this  country  there  is  even  a  greater  difference 
between  good  and  poor  farming  in  a  bad  season 
than  the  figures  taken  from  Mr.  Lawes  would  indi¬ 
cate,  for  this  reason:  His  unmanured  land  is  as 
clean  as  he  can  make  it,  while  in  a  poor  season,  our 
poorly  farmed  land  would  be  pretty  certain  to  be 
infested  with  weeds,  and  these  would  reduce  our 
yield  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  might  be 
hardly  worth  harvesting 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  hope  to  be 
excused  for  again  and  again  urging  the  importance 
of  better  farming.  I  have  not  much  patience  with 
those  who  say  it  will  not  pay.  If  you  farm  at  all 
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it  will  certainly  pay  to  farm  well.  It  is  slow  work 
improving  a  farm,  but  stick  to  it,  and  every  year  the 
work  becomes  easier  and  the  progress  more  rapid. 


We  must  make  more  manure.  Manure  is  the 
farmer’s  capital.  Capital  is  accumulated  earnings. 
If  I  work  for  $1,000  a  year  and  spend  $1,000,  I  am 
no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  But  if  I  can,  by  working  a  little  harder, 
earn  $1,200  a  year,  and  by  practicing  a  little  econ¬ 
omy,  live  on  $800,  I  can  lay  up  $400.  This  four 
hundred  dollars  is  capital,  and  begins  at  once  to 
earn  money  for  itself.  Capital  is  accumulated 
earnings.  It  is  what  is  left  of  our  profits  or  wages 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  living.  Manure  is 
accumulated  plant-food.  It  is  what  is  left  after 
raising  and  disposing  of  a  crop.  If  your  land,  as 
now  worked,  is  capable  of  paying  you  20  bushels 
of  corn  and  a  ton  of  stalks  per  acre  every  year,  and 
you  sell  the  whole,  your  land  is  no  richer  in  availa¬ 
ble  plant-food.  You  are  making  no  manure.  You 
spend  all  your  wages.  But  if  by  extra  cultivation, 
by  setting  free  more  plant-food  from  the  soil,  you 
can  make  your  land  pay  you  40  bushels  of  corn  and 
two  tons  of  stalks,  and  instead  of  selling  it  you 
feed  it  out  to  your  cows  or  sheep  and  pigs,  and  are 
careful  to  save  all  the  manure,  then  your  40  bushels 
of  corn  and  two  tons  of  stalks,  less  about  10  per 
cent  removed  by  the  animals,  becomes  capital ,  and 
begins  at  once  to  earu  money  for  itself. 

It  is  worth  while  making  a  great  effort  to  get  a 
little  capital,  in  the  form  of  manure,  and  not  always 
to  be  dependent  on  the  yearly  wages  which  the 
soil  alone  can  pay  us.  How  this  can  best  be  done, 
depends  on  circumstances.  I  think  it  will  some¬ 
times  pay  to  gather  leaves  for  bedding.  I  am  sure 
it  will  pay  to  scrape  up  the  barn-yards  and  not  let 
the  droppings  of  our  animals  lie  exposed  over  a 
large  surface,  for  the  rains  to  leach  out  all  the 
soluble  matter.  On  my  own  farm  I  gather  all  the 
potato  tops,  and  use  them  for  bedding  the  store 
hogs.  If  not  required  for  this  purpose,  I  should 
put  them  in  a  heap  and  mix  them  with  manure. 

Several  farmers  have  written  me,  asking  how  I 
manage  to  keep  my  manure  heap  fermenting  all 
winter.  They  have  tried  the  plan,  but  the  manure 
freezes  as  soon  as  it  is  wheeled  on  to  the  heap.  This 
is  probably  because  the  heap  is  not  started  early 


Fig.  1. — WRONG  AND  RIGHT  SHAPE  OF  PILE. 


enough,  and  is  not  kept  sufficiently  compact.  If 
you  have  ever  made  a  hot-bed,  you  will  know  how 
to  start  the  heap.  Get  all  the  horse,  sheep,  cow 
and  pig  manure  you  can  scrape  together,  and  place 
it  in  some  spot  to  which  it  will  be  convenient  to 
wheel  all  your  manure  as  it  is  made  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  If  you  set  a  man  to  do  this  work,  he  will  be 
sure  to  scatter  the  manure  too  much  and  draw  it  in 
like  the  roof  of  a  stack,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
figure  1.  If  so,  the  top  of  the  heap  should  be 
leveled  down,  and  the  bottom  narrowed  in  by 
throwing  the  manure  on  top  until  the  heap  is 
oblong  or  square,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  to  keep  the  top  from  freezing.  If 
left  narrow  at  top,  the  wind  will  blow  through  and 
you  will  have  a  foot  or  two  of  frozen  manure. 
This  square  shape  must  be  kept  during  the  winter. 
You  will  have  to  attend  to  this  matter  yourself,  or 
it  will  not  be  done.  And  it  will  require  constant 
attention  during  the  winter,  or  your  heap  will  soon 
be  scattered,  and  the  frost  will  get  in.  1  place  a 
plank  on  the  heap,  and  as  the  stables  and  pig-pens 
are  cleaned  out,  wheel  the  manure  on  top  and 
spread  it.  Do  not  forget  this  latter  point.  And  if 


your  man  neglects  it,  do  not  get  too  angry.  After 
years  of  experience  I  have  not  found  a  man  who 
did  not  need  to  be  told  again  and  again  not  to  leave 
the  barrowful  unspread  and  exposed  to  the  frost. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  the  heap, 
the  better  plan  is  to  take  the  manure  from  the  old 
heap  down  to  a  (fig.  2),  and  commence  a  new  heap 
with  it  (6,  c )  at  the  end  of  the  old  heap.  It  would 
be  well  to  get  the  manure  from  the  center  of  the 
old  heap,  where  it  is  fermenting,  and  then  fillup 
from  the  sides,  and  make  the  top  level  and  square. 
Do  this  yourself  and  it  will  be  well  done.  The  new 
part  of  the  heap,  if  started  with  barn  manure,  will 
keep  on  fermenting,  and  you  can  add  to  it  from 
day  to  day  the  fresh  manure  from  the  stables,  pig¬ 
pens  and  yards.  The  whole  heap  will  keep  on  fer¬ 
menting  slowly,  and  you  can  add  anything  to  it 
that  will  make  manure.  The  richer  you  make  it, 
the  better  it  will  ferment.  If  you  have  any  broken 
bones,  or  bone-dust,  or  blood,  hair,  skin,  or  any  re¬ 
fuse  animal  matters,  mix  them  with  the  manure  in 
the  heap.  They  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  manure  and  favor  fermentation. 

The  heap  can  be  extended  on  all  sides  in  the  way 


recommended  above.  The  larger  it  is,  the  less 
danger  there  is  of  the  frost  getting  in  and  arresting 
the  fermentation.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
save  all  the  liquid  from  the  animals.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  manure.  If  this  is  done,  the 
heap  will  be  moist,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
fire-fang.  In  a  heap  so  mauaged,  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  of  any  ammonia  escaping.  The  manure 
will  be  in  prime  order  for  use  in  the  spring,  and 
will  have  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  crop  than  if 
it  was  not  fermented. 

Last  winter  we  cut  all  our  corn-stalks,  hay  and 
straw  with  a  feed-cutter.  It  6aves  much  fodder. 
It  is  more  convenient,  for  me,  in  feeding.  I  do  not 
try  to  compel  the  cows  and  sheep  to  eat  up  all  the 
straw  or  stalks  clean.  Let  them  pick  out  the  best 
of  it  and  use  what  is  left  for  bedding.  The  ease 
with  which  the  manure  can  be  handled  in  the 
spring,  will  compensate  for  the  labor  of  cutting  the 
stalks  into  chaff.  The  butts  of  the  stalks,  when 
cut  into  short  lengths  of  an  inch  or  so,  will  absorb 
much  liquid,  and  with  a  little  straw  make  good 
bedding.  I  cut  mine  usually  with  a  two-horse 
tread-power,  but  am  inclined  to  think,  when  there 
are  men  who  go  round  cutting  with  an  eight  or  ten 
horse  power  machine,  that  this  is  the  better  plan. 
The  job  of  cutting  is  soon  done,  and  it  leaves  the 
farmer  more  time  to  attend  to  his  stock. 


A  farmer  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact, 
that  his  own  time  is  worth  far  more  than  that  of 
any  men  he  can  Hire  to  work  for  him.  He  must  be 
very  careful  that  his  men  do  not  waste  their  time 
or  strength  ;  but  he  should  be  still  more  economic¬ 
al  of  his  own  mental  and  physical  energy.  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  getting  men  who  can  chop  wood  by 
the  cord,  or  pile  manure,  or  thrash,  or  turn  a  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  or  pump  water,  or  throw  sheaves  to  a 
thrashing  machine,  or  cut  bands,  or  drive  teams  ; 
but  how  rare  it  is  to  find  a  man  who  can  take  care 
of  the  team,  or  feed  sheep,  or  bed  them  properly, 
or  milk  cows  and  feed  and  water  them  regularly 
and  judiciously.  I  have  never  yet  found  a  map 
who  could  feed  pigs  properly— never  one  who 
could  cook  the  food  and  feed  it  without  waste.  If 
you  do  not  keep  a  constant  watch,  the  food  will 
sometimes  go  into  the  troughs  scalding  hot,  or  you 
will  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  the  warm  food 
intended  for  the  pigs’  breakfast  frozen  solid.  If 
you  are  very  fond  of  chopping,  you  may  go  to  the 
woods  an  hour  or  two  occasionally,  by  way  of  re¬ 
creation,  but  you  will  find  your  work  in  the  barns, 


stables,  and  yards,  or  in  the  house,  doing  that 
which  you  cannot  hire  others  to  do  for  you.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  my  successful  German  neigh¬ 
bor,  to  whom  I  have  several  times  alluded,  plowing 
himself.  But  when  the  boys  are  plowing,  he  is 
usually  not  far  off,  fixing  up  the  fence  around  the 
lot,  getting  out  a  stone,  or  hanging  a  gate,  and  put¬ 
ting  everything  in  order.  He  is  always  busy  doing 
something,  but  it  is  something  that  will  allow  him 
to  direct  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  while  he  is 
doing  it. 

-  -■  -a  - ■ 

Wind  Power— Wind  Engines. 

The  cheapest  motive  power  in  existence  is  the 
force  of  the  wind.  It  can  be  utilized  without 
preparation  ;  no  reservoirs,  dams,  or  flumes  are 
needed  to  apply  it  to  our  machinery,  aud  the  proper 
engine  alone  is  to  be  provided.  In  some  countries 
wind-power  is  extensively  used.  The  traveler  in 
Europe  scarcely  loses  sight  of  a  wind-mill  in  his 
journeys,  and  in  places  the  landscape  is  thickly 
dotted  with  them.  Substantial  grist-mills,  which 
have  faced  the  breezes  for  centuries,  still  wave 
their  arms  and  promise  to  do  so  for  centuries  more 
Much  pumping  and  drawing  is  done  by  these  mills, 
and  thousands  of  acres  are  either  watered  by  irri 
gation  or  dried  by  drainage,  and  rendered  valuable 
and  productive  by  their  help.  A  few  years  ago  i 
wind-mill  was  an  unusual  sight  in  this  country 
except  in  the  very  oldest  portions.  We  were  not  i 
sufficiently  settled  people,  and  did  not  remain  lon| 
enough  in  one  place  to  make  it  profitable  to  bulk 
such  substantial  mills  as  have  been  so  long  in  U6- 
in  other  countries  ;  we  needed  cheaper  and  mor 
quickly  constructed  mills.  Those  which  we  eouh 
then  procure,  were  not  satisfactory,  they  wer 
slightly  built,  and  were  not  able  to  take  care  o 
themselves  when  the  breeze  became  a  gale  or 
hurricane.  Recently  our  mechanics  have  turne 
their  attention  to  wind-engines,  and  great  improvf 
ments  have  been  made  in  their  construction.  W 
have  now  a  choice  of  several  kinds  of  them,  all  c 
them  useful,  but  differing  chiefly  in  their  degree  c 
adaptation  to  varying  circumstances.  At  the  recei 
Illinois  State  Fair  there  were  no  less  than  thirtee 
different  wind-engines  on  exhibition,  from  tl 
small  one,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  costing  but  $10< 
of  half  a  horse-power,  and  fitted  for  pumping  stocl 
water  or  churning,  up  to  those  of  30  or  40  hors 
power,  costing  $3,000,  and  able  to  run  a  grist  mi 
or  a  woolen  factory.  Between  these  extremes  thei 
are  a  number  of  mills  capable  of  adaptation  to  a 
most  every  purpose  for  which  power  is  needed  on  tl 
farm  or  in  the  workshop.  A  mill  22  feet  in  diam 
ter,  costing  about  $500,  has  a  power  of  five  horsei 
a  two-horse-power  mill  is  about  16  feet  in  diamete 
and  costs  about  $325.  This  cost  is  less  than  th 
of  a  steam  engine,  and  a  wind-engine  needs  neith 
fuel  nor  skilled  attendance.  Neither  is  there  da 
ger  of  fire  or  explosion  from  accident  or  carele* 
ness.  The  wind  engines  are  now  made  self-reguh 
ing,  and  in  a  sudden  storm  close  themselves.  Th 
are  also  made  to  change  their  position  as  the  wii 
changes,  facing  the  wind  at  all  times.  With  the 
engines  one  may  saw  wood,  or  lumber,  thras 
pump,  hoist  hay  or  straw  with  the  hay  fork,  sh 
corn,  grind  or  cut  feed,  plane  lumber,  make  sa 
or  doors,  or  run  any  machinery  whatever.  The 
is  but  one  drawback,  when  the  wind  stops  the  m 
stops.  For  work  that  may  be  done  when  it  is  cc 
venient  to  do  it,  as  most  of  the  mechanical  wo' 
on  a  farm  is  done,  these  engines  are  exactly  wll 
is  wanted.  On  the  western  prairies,  and  a!  mi 
everywhere,  except  in  sheltered  vallies  in  the  ea 
we  have  wind  enough  and  to  spare,  which  offers 
us  a  power  that  is  practically  incalculable  a 
illimitable,  and  the  means  of  utilizing  this  pov 
is  cheaply  given  to  us  in  the  numerons  excelh 
wind-engines  now  manufactured.  In  fact  so  che! 
ly  can  these  mills  be  procured,  that  it  will  not  j 
for  any  person  to  spend  his  time  in  making  o 
although  he  may  be  a  sufficiently  good  mechanic 
do  it.  Where  there  are  several  nearly  perfect  fi 
chines,  we  can  not  undertake  to  say  which  is  t  : 
best.  Those  intending  to  purchase,  should  send 
descriptive  circulars  to  the  parties  who  adverti 
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See  to  Cleaning  the  Drains. 

A  very  important  labor  of  the  farm  at  this  season 
is  to  clear  out  the  open  drains.  Upon  low  mead¬ 
ows  these  will  now  be  filled  and  choked  with  a 
mass  of  weeds  and  sediment.  Unless  these  are 


Fig.  1.— FOUL  DITCH.  Fig.  2.— CLEAR  DITCH. 


opened  at  once,  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  present 
season,  and  the  meadow  will  be  greatly  injured  for 
the  next  year.  Generally  the  condition  of  the 
ditches  at  this  season  is  as  seen  in  figure  1.  This 
shows  their  appearance  in  a  low  meadow  on  the 
writer’s  farm  after  one  season’s  growth,  although 
the  weeds  were  cut  several  times.  To  clean  them 


a  plow  was  run  so  as  to  throw  out  a  furrow  on  each 
side.  A  log  of  wood  hewed  to  the  shape  shown  at 
fig.  3,  to  which  a  pair  of  old  plow  handles  were 
bolted,  was  then  drawn  in  the  furrow.  This 
smoothed  the  bottom  and  sides  and  so  plastered 
them  that  the  earth  did  not  fall  in  again.  The 
ditches  were  then  the  shape  of  that  shown  at  fig. 
2,  and  remained  so  in  the  spring  when  they  needed 
no  more  attention.  Where  deeper  drains  have  to 
be  cleared  or  made,  a  different  treatment  is  needed. 
We  have  used  a  scoop  made  of  strong  sheet  iron, 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  This  was  riveted  to  a 


long  curved  handle  by  which  a  man  could  reach 
the  bottom  of  a  drain  without  stooping  too  much. 
If  the  meadow  is  very  wet  and  mucky,  a  board 
should  be  laid  at  the  side  of  the  ditch  upon  which 
the  workman  can  stand,  (see  fig.  5).  This  will 
keep  the  feet  dry  and  prevent  poaching  the  surface 
and  breaking  down  the  edges  of  the  ditch.  Swamp 
shoes  may  be  used  in  making  new  ditches  where 
the  soil  is  very  wet  and  soft.  These  shown  at  fig. 
8  are  made  of  a  piece  of  light  wood,  ash  being 
probably  the  best,  strengthened  with  two  cross 


rleats.  A  leather  strap  is  fastened  to  go  across  the 
loe,  and  a  string  is  passed  around  the  instep.  By 


taking  a  little  care  at  first  any  one  can  walk  over  a 
soft  muddy  surface  with  ease  and  safety  if  he  will 
only  step  wide  enough  apart  to  avoid  putting  one 
shoe  upon  another.  The 
sods  and  muck  thrown 
out  of  these  ditehes 
should  be  left  in  heaps 
to  drain,  and  when  dry 
carted  to  the  barnyard 
where  they  will  make 
excellent  material  for 
compost  heaps,  and 

bedding  for  pig-pens  or  stables.  No  person  own¬ 
ing  a  cranberry  plantation  should  fail  to  clean 
out  the  ditches  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered.  If 
there  is  water  in  them,  the  scoop  here  shown  will 
take  up  both  muck  and  water  together,  and  the 
muck  will  drain  on  the  bank.  The  muck  taken  out 
of  the  ditches  should  be  mixed  with  lime  and  left 
until  spring,  when  it  will  make  an  excellent  top¬ 
dressing  for  the  vines. 


How  to  Mend  a  Chain. 


What  is  called  a  loose  link  is  one  of  those  little 
things  which  cost  but  little,  and  which  may  often 
save  a  hundred  times  their  cost  in  time  in  case  of 
a  break  in  a  chain.  No  lumberman’s  outfit  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a  stock  of  these  links,  and  no  farmer 


Fig.  1. — CHAIN  MENDED. 

should  undertake  to  haul  stones,  clear  land,  or  draw 
logs  without  having  a  few  of  them,  or  at  least  one 
or  two  and  a  few  rivets.  They  are  made  of  iron- 
rod  of  the  best  quality,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
links  of  the  chain.  For  a  trace  chain,  nail-rod  is 
the  proper  size,  and  quarter- 
inch  or  three-eighths-rod  is 
best  for  ox  chains.  The  link 
is  made,  but  not  closed,  and 
the  ends  are  beaten  out  and 
holes  punched  in  them.  The 
link  is  left  open  sufficiently 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
broken  chain,  and  is  closed  with  a  hammer  upon 
a  stone  or  a  log  of  wood  ;  a  rivet  is  then  inserted 
and  clinched,  and  the  chain  is  thus  made  fit  for  use 
again  in  two  minutes.  The  open  link  is  shown 
at  fig.  2,  and  the  link  closed  at  fig.  1.  Those  who 
have  a  portable  forge  can  make  a  stock  of  these 
links  in  a  spare  hour,  which  would  cost  several 
dollars  if  made  at  the  village  blacksmith’s,  with¬ 
out  counting  loss  of  time  in  going  thither. 


Fig.  2. — LINK. 


eastern  market,  and  a  large  farm  choicely  located 
in  the  west.  The  fact  is,  irrigation  by  wells  may  pay 
on  a  valuable  market  garden,  but  never  can  on  the 
ordinary  crops  of  a  farm  under  any  circumstances. 


To  Prevent  Cows  Sucking  Themselves. 

A  correspondent  favors  us  with  some  plans  for 
preventing  the  annoyance  caused  by  self-sucking 
cows.  This  trick  is  a  difficult  one  to  cure.  Some 
obstacle  that  can  not  be  avoided,  must  be  put  in 
their  way,  and  used  permanently,  or  they  will  re¬ 
turn  to  their  bad  habit.  One  plan  is  to  bend  two 
pieces  of  hickory  timber,  or  to  use  two  ox-bows 
fastened  together  by  two  iron  rods  on  each  side. 
Iron  staples  are  fastened  near  the  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  1. — FRAME  FOR  SUCKING  COWS. 

bows,  through  which  two  bars  are  slipped  and 
fastened.  This  is  shown  in  figure  1.  These  bars 
project  along  the  sides  of  the  cow,  and  while  they 
allow  her  to  feed,  they  will  not  permit  her  to  turu 
her  head  towards  her  flank,  so  as  to  suck  herself. 
Another  plan  is  to 
make  a  bag  of  coarse 
sack  cloth,  which  fits 
around  the  udder, 
and  fasten  straps  to 
it,  as  shown  in  figure 
2.  These  straps  are 
buckled  or  fastened 
by  snap  hooks  across 
the  loins  and  behind 
the  buttocks.  A 
double  strap  passes 
from  the  forward  one 
on  each  side  of  the 
tail,  and  the  strap 
which  holds  up  the 
rear  end  of  the  bag, 
passes  through  loops 
at  the  ends  of  this 
double  strap.  There 
are  only  two  buckles 
to  fasten,  and  the  bag 
is  made  to  fit  so  tightly,  that  the  cow  can  not  get 
her  nose  under  the  edge  of  it.  Either  of  these 
plans  are  effective  if  properly  applied. 


Fig.  2.— BAG  FOR  SELF¬ 
SUCKING  cow. 


A  Portable  Fence. 


The  Quantity  of  Water  needed  for  Irriga¬ 
tion. — A  scientific  paper  recently  stated  that  a 
flowing  well  furnishing  1,000  gallons  of  water  per 
hour,  would  water  a  section  of  640  acres  of  land.  A 
well  of  this  size,  bored  to  1,000  feet  in  depth,  would 
cost  $10,000.  The  deduction  is  therefore  made  that 
the  irrigation  of  a  farm  of  640  acres  on  the  plains 
would  be  a  very  profitable  business,  and  might 
make  a  nucleus  for  a  stock  range  of  many  thousand 
acres.  This  estimate  is  remarkably  incorrect,  and 
serves  to  very  dangerously  mislead  people  who  are 
themselves  too  sanguine,  and  are  inclined  to  think 
this  business  of  irrigation  by  wells  a  very  attractive 
one.  The  fact  is  that  1,000  gallons  of  water  an 
hour  will  only  irrigate  two  acres  of  land.  A  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  ef  water,  running  for  24  hours,  spread 
over  two  acres  of  ground,  will  supply  just  about 
one  quart  per  square  foot,  a  quantity  obviously  not 
too  much  for  its  daily  supply  in  an  arid  climate  and 
in  a  porous,  thirsty  soil.  The  usual  allowance  by 
irrigators  for  an  acre  of  land  is  one  quart  (about  a 
litre)  per  second  continuously  flowing.  If  this  is 
figured  out,  it  will  be  found  to  approach  very  near¬ 
ly  a  quart  per  square  foot  per  day.  To  spend 
$10,000  to  irrigate  two  acres  of  land,  even  were  the 
water  supply  absolutely  certain  forever,  (which  a 
well  is  not),  would  be  too  costly,  when  that  sum 
will  buy  a  good  farm  within  10  miles  of  a  good 


Of  the  many  varieties  of  portable  fences  which 
have  been  in  use,  the  greater  part  are  objectionable 
on  one  or  another  account.  Some  require  too  much 
trouble  to  set  up,  some  are  too  easily  blown  down, 
while  others  are  only  portable  in  name.  At  this 


A  PORTABLE  FENCE. 


season  many  farmers  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states  have  green  crops  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  or 
for  some  reason  wish  to  divide  their  pastures.  The 
fence  here  illustrated  will  serve  this  purpose,  for 
which  we  have  recently  seen  it  in  use,  as  well  as 
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many  others  for  which  a  temporary  fence  is  wanted. 
It  is  very  simply  constructed.  A  panel  is  made  of 
fence  boards,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  two  or 
three  cross  upright  pieces,  as  the  panel  may  be 
short  or  long.  At  the  top  of  the  fence  holes  are 
bored  with  a  two-inch  auger,  in  a  somewhat  sloping 
direction,  to  receive  the  stakes  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  These  are  sharpened  at  the  end  for  about 
a  foot,  leaving  a  square  shoulder  to  prevent  them 
going  too  far  through  the  holes.  In  placing  the 
fence,  the  stakes  (pointed  at  the  lower  ends)  are 
driven  into  the  ground  in  a  sloping  direction,  the 
end3  being  placed  through  the  holes  in  the  fence 
panels.  The  fence  leans  backwards  from  the  field, 
and  is  prevented  from  slipping  or  being  pushed 
forwards,  by  stout  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  in 
front,  or  by  pegs  driven  through  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  uprights.  If  made  five  boards  high, 
this  fence  will  be  dog  proof,  as  a  dog  can  not  jump 
over  it  in  the  leaning  position  in  which  it  is  set  up. 

■ -  a 

Pits  for  Storing  Roots. 

When  properly  put  away  in  pits,  roots  of  all  kinds 
keep  better  than  when  stored  in  cellars.  The  chief 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  roots  in  pits  are  the 
danger  that  frost  will  penetrate  the  covering,  and 


the  risk  of  heating  for  want  of  ventilation.  By  the 
use  of  the  board  coverings  shown  in  the  engravings, 
these  difficulties  may  be  with  care  wholly  removed. 
The  boards,  (fig.  1),  are  made  of  a  length  to  cover 
one  side  of  the  pit,  and  of  such  a  width  as  to  be 
handy  and  portable.  Six  feet  square  will  be  found 
a  convenient  size.  The  cheapest  kind  of  boards 
will  answer  the  purpose.  These  are  cut  into  the 
required  lengths  and  nailed  to  cross-pieces  or  cleats 
at  least  four  or  six  inches  wide,  placed  edge¬ 
wise,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  When  the  roots 
are  heaped  in  the  usual  manner,  and  covered  with 
straw  placed  up  and  down  on  the  heaps,  the  boards 
are  laid  on  the  straw  so  that  they  nearly  meet  on 
the  top.  A  space  of  two  inches  is  left,  through 
which  the  ends  of  the  straw  may  project.  The 
straw  is  turned  down  over  the  edges  of  the  hoards 


and  so  that  they  lie  horizontally.  There  is  then 
an  air  SDace  of  four  to  six  inches  besides  the 
thickness  of  6traw  as  a 
protection  to  the  roots. 
Besides  this  there  may 
be  as  thick  a  covering 
of  earth  thrown  upon 
the  boards  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  many  places 
no  earth  will  be  need¬ 
ed,  but  it  will  always  be 
useful  in  keeping  the 
roots  at  an  even  tem¬ 
perature,  and  so  low 
that  they  will  not  sprout 
or  heat.  If  a  covering 
of  earth  is  put  on,  the 
projecting  straw  should 
be  turned  down  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  it  is  laid,  and  the  ends 
covered  with  earth.  The  extreme  top  of  the  heap 
need  not  be  covered  at  all  unless  severe  cold  is  ex¬ 
pected,  when  a  few  places  may  be  left  uncovered 
for  ventilation.  These  boards  will  serve  many  other 
useful  purposes  about  a  farm.  Two  of  them  tacked 
together  at  the  top  will  make  an  excellent  covering 
and  shelter  for  a  hen-coop.  In  eaj-ly  spring  when 
late  frosts  are  expected,  they  will  furnish  good 
coverings  for  tender  plants, 
and  when  not  in  use  they 
may  make  a  temporary  floor 
in  an  outhouse.  At  figure 
3  is  shown  a  root-house  for 
use  in  the  open  prairies, 
where  shelter  is  scarce  and 
the  means  of  building  are 
not  abundant.  An  excava¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  ground 
six  or  seven  feet  deep,  and 
as  wide  as  may  be  suitable 
to  the  length  of  the  poles 
with  which  it  is  to  be  cover¬ 
ed.  Tho  length  will  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  necessities  of 
the  builder.  It  is  covered 
with  rough  poles,  over  which 
some  coarse  hay  is  thrown. 
The  sod,  which  should  be 
cut  from  the  surface  in  strips 
with  the  plow  and  an  ax,  is 
then  laid  closely  on  the  top,  and  earth  is  heaped 
over  the  sod.  A  man  hole  at  one  comer,  or  if  it  is  a 
long  cellar,  in  the  middle,  is  built  up,  with  small 
poles  and  about  two  feet  high.  A  ladder  or  row  of 
steps  is  made  from  this  to  the  bottom.  The  man 
hole  when  not  used  is  filled  with  straw  or  hay, 
which  is  thrown  upon  a  loose  door  or  boards  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  logs,  and  a  stone  or  log  is  laid  upon 
the  straw  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  away.  Open¬ 
ings  may  be  made  along  the  side  opposite  to  the 
entrance  through  which  the  roots  or  potatoes  may 
be  shoveled  or  dumped,  and  these  may  be  closed 
with  sods  and  earth  during  the  winter. 

-  m  m  — - 

A  Bladder  for  giving  Injections. 


Fig.  3.— PRAIRIE  BOOT-CELLAR. 


when  the  earth  is  th-rown  on  them.  The  boards 
are  placed  upon  the  straw,  with  the  cleats  down, 


To  be  able  to  give  an  injection  to  a  horse  at  once 
may  sometimes  save  the  life  of  an  animal.  In  some 
cases  an  injection  is  in 
every  way  preferable  to 
physic.  In  colic  an  in¬ 
jection  of  soap  and 
water,  or  of  linseed  oil, 
or,  in  case  of  worms,  of 
salt  and  water,  or  of 
linseed  oil  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  may  be  much  more 
effective  than  any  other 
treatment.  Almost  any 
farmer  may  without  ex¬ 
pense  procure  such  an 
injection  apparatus  as  is 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

It  consists  of  a  hog’s 
bladder,  which  is  large 
enough  for  any  purpose,  to  which  is  fitted  a  piece 
of  elderwood,  from  which  the  pith  has  been  re- 


INJECTION  BLADDER. 


moved.  This  nozzle  is  shaved  down  and  sand-pa¬ 
pered  until  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  end  is 
round  and  smooth  without  any  sharp  edge  what¬ 
ever.  The  liquid  to  be  used  is  poured  into  the 
bladder  with  a  funnel,  and  is  forced  into  the  bow¬ 
els  by  gently  squeezing  the  bladder.  For  small 
animals,  such  as  sheep  or  pigs,  a  gutta  percha  tube 
would  be  useful,  although  with  care  a  small  piece 
of  elder  will  answer.  Before  using  the  tube  in  any 
case,  it  should  be  well  greased  with  pure  lard. 

-  ■—  ■  o  ■  »■  - 

To  Prevent  Sheep  from  Jumping. 


When  a  sheep  takes  to  jumping  fences,  the  habit 
must  be  cured,  for  it  can  not  be  endured.  One 
breachy  sheep  infects  the  flock,  and  ruins  all  the 


rest.  Sometimes  a  valuable  sheep  that  can  not  well 
be  spared,  acquires  this  habit,  and  some  plan  other 
than  making  mutton  of  it  must  be  adopted.  A  plan 
we  have  seen  followed  with  success  is  to  hang  a 
light  board  around  the  neck  by  a  broad  strap.  The 
board  should  be  of  such  a  size,  and  so  hung,  that 
it  will  strike  against  the  sheep’s  knees,  when  it 
tries  to  jump.  If  the  6heep  that  leads  the  flock  in¬ 
to  mischief,  and  there  is  generally  but  one  incor¬ 
rigible  leader,  is  thus  treated,  the  trouble  will  he 
prevented.  The  shape  of  the  board,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  hanging  it,  are  6hown  in  the  engraving. 


How  to  Cure  a  Split  Hoof. 


In  reply  to  many  correspondents,  we  give  the 
following  engravings,  illustrating  two  methods  in 
use  for  repairing  split 
hoofs.  At  the  best  the 
cure  of  a  split  hoof  is 
slow  and  troublesome, 
because  every  motion 

itg- - is.  of  the  foot 

tends  to 

Fig.  2.  °Pen  the 
crack, 
which  can  only  be 
closed  by  a  new  growth 
from  the  coronet.  At 
every  opening  the  new 
growth  is  ruptured,  and 
a  new  beginning  has  to 
be  made.  The  only 
proper  method  of  cure, 
is  to  prevent  the  hoof 
from  expanding  when 
the  weight  of  the  horse 
is  thrown  upon  the  foot. 


Fig.  1.— CRACKED  HOOP. 


The  preventions  of  this 
expansion  may  be  secured  iu  two  ways  :  First,  cul 
the  edges  of  the  crack  clean  with  a  sharp  knife,  ui 
to  the  coronet,  and  remove  care¬ 
fully  any  dirt  that  may  be  in  it. 

If  there  is  any  sound  horn  at  the 
coronet,  cut  a  groove  in  the  crust 
of  the  hoof,  in  the  shape  of  a  a> 
from  the  sound  horn  downwards, 
below  the  crack.  Then  make  on 
each  side  of  the  crack  two  or 
three  cuts,  as  shown  in  figure  1. 

These  should  be  deep  enough  to  give  a  firm  hob 
to  the  hooks  which  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  holes 
but  not  so  deep  as  to  touch  the  sensitive  part 


Fig.  3. 
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beneath.  A  sharp,  small  gouge  and  a  penknife  are 
the  best  instruments  with  which  to  remove  the 
horn.  A  hook  make  of  horse-shoe  nail  rod,  or  a 
horse-shoe  nail,  is  then  made,  as  shown  in  figure  2, 
and  pointed  at  each  end.  This  is  placed  between 
the  open  jaws  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  the  ends 
are  inserted  in  the  cuts  opposite  to  each  other,  on 
either  side  of  the  crack,  as  in  figure  3.  The  hook 
is  then  forced  together  by  closing  the  pincers,  or  in 
any  other  convenient  manner,  and  the  sides 
of  the  crack  are  held  together.  Or  a  pair  of 

hooks  may  be 
made,  each 
having  an  eye 
at  one  ex¬ 
tremity,  and 
drawn  together 


Tig.  4.  HOOKS  OB  CLAMPS, 
when  these  are  inserted 


and 


with  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  piece  of  strong  wire, 
or  soft  Norway  nail  rod,  may  be  passed  through 
the  eyes  and  clinched  or  riveted,  as  at  figure 
4.  Or  each  hook  may  have  a  small  winged 
flange  on  the  end,  in  which  a  screw-thread  is  cut, 
and  a  small  screw  be  made  to  fit  it ;  when  the  hook 
is  inserted,  it  may  be  drawn  tightly  together  by  the 
screw.  This  is  shown  at  figure  5.  In  all  these 
cases  a  heavy,  wide  shoe  with  heel  and  toe  caulks 
should  be  used,  to  prevent  spreading  of  the  hoof. 
Second  :  Another  method  as  at  figure  6.  In  this  the 
hoof  is  shod  with  a  heavy 
caulked  shoe,  made  wide 
at  the  heels.  The  crack 
is  previously  pared,  as 
already  described.  To 
the  heel  of  the  shoe  on 
each  side,  a  strap  of  nail- 
rod  iron  is  welded  so  as  to 
fit  around  the  hoof,  as 
in  the  engraving.  Each 
strap  is  turned  up  at  the 
loose  end,  at  least  half-an- 
inch.  The  end  is  spread, 
and  a  hole  is  drilled  or 
punched  through  it.  A 
square  headed  bolt  with  a 
nut  is  then  made  to  fit 
the  hole.  The  ends  of  the 
straps  may  then  be  drawn 
together  as  tightly  as 
necessary,  by  screwing  up.  the  nut.  With  this 
method  the  horse  may  be  worked  regularly  without 
injury,  and  there  is  no  strain  upon  the  hoof,  by 
which,  if  the  crust  is  dry  and  brittle,  it  might  be 
broken,  as  in  the  former  method. 

If  there  is  no  sound  horn  at  the  coronet,  the  cure 
is  more  difficult.  These  appliances  must  still  be 
used,  and  after  the  hoof  is  secured  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  the  hair  should  be  shaved  from  the  coronet, 
and  the  part  where  the  crust  is  cracked  should  be 
touched  with  a  hot  iron.  This  will  stimulate  the 
growth  of  new  horn,  which  will  then  go  on  down¬ 
wards  until  it  reaches  the  sole.  Without  some 
such  mechanical  contrivance  as  these  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  a  cracked  hoof  may  be  regarded  as  incur¬ 
able,  but  if  these  are  properly  applied,  the  cure  is 
then  only  a  work  of  time. 


Tig.  6.— SHOE  WITH 
STKAP. 


Sale  of  Short-horns  in  Great  Britain. 


A  sale  of  fashionable  Short-horns  of  the  herd  of 
he  Earl  of  Dunmore,  was  held  recently  at  Dun- 
nore,  near  Stirling,  Scotland.  This  sale  is  worthy 
>f  notice,  as  having  surpassed  the  memorable  New 
fork  Mills  sale  as  regards  prices,  the  highest  price 
ret  obtained  for  a  bull  having  been  paid  for  the 
wo-year-old  Duke  of  Connaught,  which  brought 
14,725,  or  about  §26,000  of  our  currency.  There 
fere  30  cows  and  heifers  sold  at  an  average  of 
32,881,  and  9  bulls  and  bull  calves  averaged  §4,975. 

■  The  average  of  the  whole  39  head  was  over 
;3,700,  while  that  of  the  New  York  Mills  sale  two 
tears  ago,  was  only  $3,504.  We  remarked  at  the 
jme  of  the  last  named  6ale,  that  it  was  very  im¬ 
probable  that  we  had  6een  the  highest  prices  paid 
or  this  class  of  stock,  and  even  now,  we  think,  it 
rould  be  equally  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  high¬ 
est  point  has  yet  been  reached.  This  business  is  in 


the  hands  of  English  noblemen  and  millionaires, 
and  wealthy  American  gentlemen,  and  while  the 
fashion  lasts,  no  one  is  hurt  by  their  indulgence  in 
,  it  even  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
The  strife  to  possess  the  Dukes,  Duchesses,  Red 
Roses,  aud  a  few  other  families  of  cattle,  of  no 
more  intrinsic  value  than  hundreds  of  other  Short¬ 
horns,  serves  to  call  attention  to  this  breed,  which 
stands  unapproached  by  any  other,  as  a  means  of 
improving  our  common  stock,  for  the  production 
of  both  milk  cows  and  beeves.  There  are,  however, 
scores  of  breeders  of  Short-horns,  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  useful  and  laudable  business  of 
raising  excellent  stock  for  sale,  at  prices  such  as  a 
farmer  or  stock  grower  can  afford  to  pay,  with  pro¬ 
fit,  to  one  who  devotes  his  attention  to  fashionable 
stock.  The  final  and  best  test  of  all,  is  the  butch¬ 
er’s  scales,  and  it  is  not  by  that  test  that  these  high 
priced  stock  are  judged  at  all.  With  “pedigree” 
hogs,  sheep,  dogs,  and  chickens,  and  “  herd-books  ” 
and  “  records,”  wherein  to  enumerate  their  titles, 
and  the  exhorbitant  and  monstrous  prices  paid  for 
some  of  the  stock,  this  fancy  has  passed  out  of 
the  domain  of  the  farmer  altogether,  and  seems  to 
be  approaching  to  a  mania  such  as  has  existed 
heretofore,  in  connection  with  Dutch  bulbs,  old 
china,  and  “  bonanzas  ”  in  silver  mines.  Those 
who  look  on  may  be  amused,  but  are  not  hurt  in 
any  way.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  real  value  of 
everything,  and  however  highly  we  may  rate  the 
value  of  the  Short-horn  stock  to  the  world  at  large, 
we  begin  to  fear  that  this  class  of  stock  known  as 
“  fashionable,”  is  made  of  no  real  utility  by  being 
confined  to  a  clique  of  very  wealthy  and  ambitions 
purchasers,  who  breed  them  for  amusement,  and 
sell  them  to  each  other.  No  “  Duchess  butter  ” 
nor  “Duke  beef”  is  likely  to  come  into  the  market 
while  this  mania  lasts. 

- - 

The  Use  of  Town  Sewage. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  value 
of  the  liquid  refuse  of  towns  and  cities  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  farms  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
the  flow  of  the  sewers  conveniently.  It  does  ap¬ 
pear  at  first  sight  that  a  great  waste  occurs  when 
the  refuse  of  a  million  people  flows  into  a  river 
and  to  the  sea  uselessly,  and  sometimes  offensively. 
But  if  it  should  cost  two  dollars  to  gain  one  by  its 
use  as  a  fertilizer,  the  economy  is  clearly  in  getting 
rid  of  it  in  the  best  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
England  this  “  sewage  ”  question  has  been  ex¬ 
haustively  treated.  Expensive  works  have  been 
erected  to  pump  the  liquid  into  distributing  tanks, 
from  which  it  has  been  conducted  over  the  fields 
rented  or  purchased,  and  cultivated  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  using  it  upon  crops  fitted  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  have 
been  thus  expended.  The  cost  of  working  the 
farms,  (25  in  number),  in  1873,  as  stated  in  a  “  Par¬ 
liamentary  Return,”  amounted  to  §165,505.  The 
receipts  of  the  farms  were  $104,360.  Only  two 
farms  made  a  profit ;  one  cleared  $60,  and  the  other 
§6,550  ;  the  total  loss  was  §67,755  in  one  year.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  farm  which  claimed  a  profit  of 
$6,550,  which  is  the  Warwick  farm,  the  great  crops 
on  which  have  been  so  much  written  about,  really 
made  any  profit,  and  such  a  result  is  broadly  hint¬ 
ed  at  by  well  informed  people  in  England. 

The  experiment  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
a  failure,  and  the  use  of  the  sewage  matter  of  in¬ 
land  towns  even,  in  agricultural  operations,  as  not 
remunerative.  Far  less  profitable  would  it  be  in  the 
cases  of  those  seaboard  cities  where  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  matter  is  the  least,  and  that  of  using 
it  upon  the  land  would  be  the  greatest.  Sanitary 
enthusiasts  must  invent  some  other  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  this  refuse,  now  that  the  vaunted  Eng¬ 
lish  system  has  failed  to  be  practicable,  for  the  seri¬ 
ous  question,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  waste  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 

A  motion  was  recently  made  in  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  returns  showing  the  cost,  and  profit  and 
loss,  in  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  now  practiced  in  England,  which 
will  doubtless  contain  valuable  information. 


A  Rock  Cistern. 

When  there  is  soft  rock,  or  very  compact  clay,  a 
6hort  distance  beneath  the  surface,  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  cistern  may  be  excavated,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  need  no  arch  or  covering  over  it.  A  narrow 
well,  to  serve  as  a  man-hole,  is  first  sunk  down  to 
the  rock,  or  a  hole  is  dug  large  enough  to  work  in. 
The  rock  is  then  dug  out  in  the  shape  of  a  jug, 
enlarging  the  excavation  as  it  is  carried  down.  In 
the  soft  magnesian  limestones,  the  sandstones,  and 


soft  clay-slates,  which  are  very  frequent  over  wide 
districts  in  the  west,  this  kind  of  cistern  may  be 
made  with  no  tool  but  a  light,  sharp  pick,  or  a 
hatchet  and  a  shovel,  and  when  once  made,  will 
last  indefinitely.  Figure  1  represents  the  shape  of 
such  a  cistern.  When  the  excavation  is  complete, 
the  opening  or  man-hole  is  built  up  with  brick  to 
the  surface,  aud  filled  around  with  earth.  A  cov¬ 
ering  for  a  pump  or  a  well-curb  may  then  be  made 
over  the  opening. 

A  correspondent  from  Lansing,  Mich.,  sends  us 
a  plan  of  a  cistern  with  a  filter,  which  he  has  con¬ 
structed  to  supply  his  kitchen  with  rain  water. 
The  outside  wall  is  built  with  bricks  laid  in  cement, 
and  also  plastered  on  the  surface  with  cement. 
Two  inner  walls  are  built  of  bricks  laid  upon  their 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  FILTEBING  CISTEBN. 


edges,  without  any  cement  between  the  ends.  A 
space  of  four  inches  is  left  between  these  walls, 
which  is  filled  with  fine  charcoal.  The  water  fil¬ 
ters  through  the  narrow  openings  in  the  walls  and 
the  charcoal,  into  the  small  compartment,  from 
which  it  is  drawn  sweet  and  pure.  Figure  2  shows 
the  ground  plan  of  the  cistern,  with  the  inner  walls 
and  the  layer  of  charcoal. 

-  —  i«.  m  - - 

Oleo-Mabgabine  Cheese.— Those  who  take  so 
deep  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  “  oleo-mar- 
garine”  adulteration  of  dairy  products,  profess  to 
be  hurt  when  it  is  classed  amongst  the  frauds 
which  exist  only  by  false  representations.  A  curi¬ 
ous  illustration  of  the  “honesty  ”  of  this  business, 
is  given  in  a  recently  published  intervie  w  with  a 
manufacturer  of  this  so-called  “patent  cheese.” 
In  reply  to  a  question,  the  manufacturer  stated 
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that  “the  whole  of  his  cheeses  have  been  sent  to 
England  and  sold  to  the  factor  as  oleo-margarine 
•cheese,  with  a  full  description  of  how  they  were 
macle.”— In  reply  to  the  question,  what  parties 
were  selling  the  cheese  in  New  York,  he  declined 
to  give  the  names,  but  said  “  I  know  of  at  least 
four  houses  that  have  sold  it,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  thoughj;  they  had  played  a  good  trick  upon 
some  sharp  buyers,  by  selling  them  oleo-margarine 
cheese  at  top  prices  for  full  cream  cheese.” — The 
company  represented  by  the  party  interviewed, 
have  five  factories  in  operation  making  this  cheese; 
besides  these,  there  are  several  other  factories.  We 
repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  making  an  improved  or  patent 
cheese,  if  the  makers  will  sell  it  openly  for  what  it 
really  is,  but  when  the  stuff  is  put  off  upon  buyers 
“at  top  prices  for  full  cream  cheese,”  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  it  as  a  fraud,  which  is  full  of 
danger  to  the  makers  of  the  full  cream  cheese,  as 
bringing  their  staple  into  disrepute.  As  yet  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  one  box  branded  “  Skim- 
milk  and  Oleo-margarine  Cheese  ”  on  this  market, 
although  “four  houses  are  said  to  be  selling  it.” 

-  <11  I  ■ 

A  Rail  Holder. 


“C.  H.  K.,”  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  writes:  “For 
holding  rails  when  pointing  them,  I  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  shown  in  the  sketch  given  herewith.  The 
parts  of  the  frame  are  about  2i  inches  square,  or 
heavier  if  need  be,  to  resist  the  strain.  The  stake 
A  is  21-  feet  long,  and  is  driven  into  the  ground  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  to  support  the  machine.  The 
lever  B  is  36  inches  from  A  to  C,  and  is  bolted  to  A. 
The  standard  0  is  10  inches  from  the  pin  to  the  ful¬ 
crum  the  upper  part  has  a  slot  to  retain  the  lever 
D.  The  lever  D  is  77  inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
fulcrum  bolt  at  H,  and  can  be  raised  as  represented 
at  Z>,  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  receive  the  rail  to  he 
pointed  between  the  jaws  G.  The  ratchet  E  is  30 
inches  long,  and  lxi  inch,  firmly  bolted  to  B,  and 
extending  from  B  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  from  the 
fulcrum  of  lever  B  at  H.  The  pawl  F  fastened  to 
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lever  D  holds  the  lever  I)  firmly  at  any  position  to 
the  extent  of  the  ratchet.  The  iron  plates  G  are 
toothed  so  as  to  hold  the  rail  from  slipping  when 
the  lever  is  pressed  down  and  held  by  the  pawl  and 
ratchet.  The  rail  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  engraving. 


What  Becomes  of  the  Sheep-skins? — Few 
persons  have  any  idea  of  the  industrial  value  of 
sheep-skins.  The  manufactures  for  which  sheep¬ 
skins  furnish  the  raw  material  are  both  numerous 
and  important.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
the  sale  of  manufactured  sheep-skins  amounts  to 
more  than  $5,000,000  yearly.  A  single  manufactur¬ 
er  turns  out  50,000  dressed  skins  weekly.  Most  of 
the  skins  are  imported,  as  American  skins  are  too 
small  and  light  to  be  split.  The  best  skins  come 
from  Calcutta,  which  is  a  curious  fact,  when  we 
consider  that  a  hot  country  is  unsuitable  for  sheep. 
These  large  skins  are  split  into  two  portions,  the 
wool  side  being  called  “  skivers,”  and  the  flesh  side 
“fieshers.”  The  whole  skins  are  called  “roans.” 
The  “roans”  are  tanned  to  imitate  morocco,  and 


are  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  article,  which 
is  prepared  from  goat  skins.  A  large  quantity  of 
6heep-skin  is  used  by  boot  and  shoe  makers  for 
toppings,  linings,  and  trimmings.  Leather  from 
“  skivers  ”  is  used  largely  for  binding  books,  in¬ 
stead  of  morocco;  and  that  from  “fieshers”  is 
used  for  binding  account  books,  being  stronger 
than  the  skivers.  Trunk  makers,  saddlers,  pocket- 
book  makers,  hatters,  glovers,  makers  of  musical 
instruments,  and  furniture  makers,  use  a  large 
quantity  of  sheep’s  leather.  “  Chamois  ”  6kins  are 
made  almost  entirely  from  “  fieshers,”  as  is  also 
most  of  the  buck-skin  that  is  used  for  various  pur¬ 
poses. 


Greenhouses  Taking  Fire. 


Our  correspondence  for  one  week  last  winter  in¬ 
formed  us  of  no  less  than  four  fires  in  greenhouses  ; 
we  have  repeatedly  warned  against  this  danger, 
and  again  do  so.  These  fires  occur  when  the  green¬ 
houses  are  heated  by  boilers,  either  from  the  smoke- 
pipe  being  placed  too  near  the  beams  covering  the 
furnace-pit,  or  by  the  flooring  being  placed  too 
close  to  the  upright  chimney.  In  one  of  the  in¬ 
stances  related  to  us,  a  workman  had  thrown  an  old 
bag  over  the  smoke-pipe  to  dry ;  this  made  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  pipes  and  the  beams,  and  tho 
place  took  fire.  When  heated  by  flues,  the  cause 
is  usually  similar ;  something  is  carelessly  thrown 
on  the  hot  part  of  the  flue,  and  the  fire  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  wood-work  under  the  benches. 
The  greenhouse  structure  is  rarely  burned  itself,  as 
it  is  usually  damp,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made  is  not  very  combustible ;  but  the  danger  to 
the  plants  is  from  smoke  ;  that  from  the  burning  of 
a  few  boards  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
contents  of  a  large  house. 

- J - - —  a>  —  . «- - 

The  Value  of  Fall  Pasture. — It  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  so  long  as  grass  is  green,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it,  the  pasturage  is  as  good  at  one  time  as 
at  another.  This  is  a  dangerous  mistake.  Doubt¬ 
less  much  of  the  disease  which  occurs  amongst 
stock,  after  the  substantial  growth  of  spring  and 
summer  has  ceased,  is  due  to  this  error.  A  wet 
season  may  cause  a  rank  second  growth  of  grass  or 
clover,  which  is  eaten  with  avidity ;  but  this  is 
deficient  in  nutriment,  and  too  succulent  to  be 
healthful.  Stock  fed  upon  it  fail  to  thrive,  if  they 
do  not  actually  suffer.  In  course  of  time  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  are  disordered,  and  if  the  stock  is  neg¬ 
lected,  the  first  intimation  that  anything  is  wrong, 
probably  comes  in  the  shape  of  the  loss  of  some  of 
them.  The  past  season  has  afforded  numerous 
examples  of  the  fact  here  pointed  out.  An  interest¬ 
ing  experience  of  a  western  New  York  dairyman, 
accords  exactly  with  our  own,  and  is  valuable. 
The  wet  weather  which  succeeded  the  harvest, 
started  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oats  from  the  shelled 
grain.  The  cows  were  turned  upon  this  herbage, 
as  an  excellent  addition  to  the  feed.  The  butter 
was  well  colored,  but  the  quality  was  so  inferior 
that  complaints  poured  in  from  the  customers. 
This  feed  was  worse  than  useless,  it  was  injurious. 
As  the  milk  comes  from  the  blood,  the  blood  of 
these  cows  was  affected,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
the  injurious  matter  was  carried  off  by  the  milk, 
there  might  very  well  have  been  some  serious  cases 
of  disease  in  the  herd,  as  there  have  been  in  others 
in  that  locality. 

—  —  «  ■  —  -  — 
Portable  Fruit  Packages. 


"We  have  several  times  advocated  the  use  of  a 
handier  package  for  fruits,  and  especially  for  peach¬ 
es.  The  Michigan  peach-growers  are  far  in  advance 
of  their  brethren  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  respect  to 
packages,  and  while  we  do  not  claim  that  they  have 
the  best  that  can  be  devised,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
had  their  baskets  been  in  use  by  the  shippers  from 
the  Peninsula,  the  returns  of  the  past  season  would 
have  been  essentially  increased,  even  with  poor 
fruit.  When  iD  a  strange  city,  we  always  make  it 


a  point  to  visit  the  markets  and  produce-centers, 
and  in  following  this  custom  in  a  recent  visit  to 
Chicago,  were  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  in 
actual  use  that  which  we  had  long  been  pleading 
for  :  a  fruit  package,  which  men,  and  women  too, 
could  carry  without  inconvenience.  Iu  New  York 
we  now  and  then  see  some  unfortunate  toting  a 
basket  or  crate  with  both  hands,  or  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der,  toward  the  car  or  ferry-boat  that  is  to  carry 
him  homeward,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  quite 
ready  to  give  up  the  job  in  disgust.  In  Chicago  we 
saw  20,  if  not  50,  people  carrying  peaches  from  the 
markets,  where  we  see  one  in  New  York,  and  all 
for  the  reason  that  the  packages  could  be  easily 
carried,  and  not  because  the  fruit  was  cheaper, 
as  it  really  sold  for  more  than  the  same  quality  was 
selling  at  the  same  time  in  New  York.  As  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  an  improved  package,  we  give  (on  p.  42 1) 
engravings  of  this  Michigan  basket ;  fig.  1  shows  it 
as  it  stands,  and  fig.  2  allows  its  structure  to  be 
more  distinctly  seen.  Elm,  bass,  and  other  cheap 
woods  are  used,  and  are  cut  into  thin  veneers.  The 
basket  is  8  inches  high  ;  10  inches  across  the  top, 
and  6  inches  across  the  bottom.  It  is  made  of  six 
pieces  of  veneer,  each  of  which  is  23  inches  long ; 
each  piece  is  partly  cut  through  at  8i  inches  from 
the  end,  the  middle  piece  of  6  inches  forming  the 
bottom ;  at  each  end  of  the  pieces  a  hole  is  cut, 
and  a  slit  is  made  to  allow  for  the  necessary  spread¬ 
ing;  the  manner  in  which  the  pieces  cross  one  an¬ 
other,  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  At  the  top  there  is  a  thin 
hoop  inside  and  out,  and  i  inch  wide ;  near  the 
middle  is  a  slightly  thicker  hoop,  i  inch  wide.  A 
piece  of  No.  16  copper  wire,  16  inches  long,  hooked 
at  each  end  upon  a  heavy,  large-headed  tack,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  handle.  This  basket  weighs  9  ounces, 
and  holds,  slightly  rounded,  a  peck  of  fruit.  The 
peach-growers  we  met  with,  bought  their  baskets 
at  5  cents  each  ;  we  were  unable  to  find  one  who 
made  his  own  baskets,  but  suppose  they  are  very 
readily  put  together  upon  a  mold  or  former.  The 
baskets,  when  filled,  are  packed  in  pairs  in  a  simple 
crate  of  slats,  and  all  bother  of  returning  of  baskets 
is  avoided.  Persons  were  willingly  paying  50  cts. 
for  these  baskets  of  a  peck  of  no  better  fruit,  than 
at  the  same  time  was  selling  for  50  and  75  cts.  in  New 
York  for  baskets  of  21  pecks.  A  person  can  carry  one 
of  these  baskets  home,  or  take  it  into  car  or  stage, 
without  inconvenience,  and  the  quantity  is  as  much 
as  an  ordinary  family  cares  to  have  at  a  time.  The 
fruit-dealers  in  Chicago  have  a  little  “  Aodge,” 
which  we  never  saw  elsewhere.  Each  basket  of 
peaches  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  tarletan  or  mil- 
linet,  of  a  bright  rose  or  scarlet  color,  which  gives 
to  the  fruit  a  most  attractive  appearance,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevents  handling ;  this  is  put  not  on¬ 
ly  over  peaches,  but  over  pears  and  other  fruit. — 
We  hope  that  our  peach-growing  friends  will  se¬ 
riously  consider  these  two  points.  How  to  produce 
better  fruit,  and  how  to  put  it  on  the  market  in  an 
attractive  form.  If  these  ends  are  accomplished, 
peach-growing  will  still  be  a  paying  business. 

• - ■  ■ - - 

Catch  Crops. — The  experience  of  every  succes¬ 
sive  year  shows  that  those  crops  known  as  “  catch 
crops  ”  may  often  be  the  most  valuable.  When  a 
field  is  idle  and  not  producing  anything,  then  the 
farmer’s  money  is  not  drawing  interest.  When  the 
rye  or  oat  stubble  lies  idle  from  August  until  May, 
half  a  year’s  interest  is  lost  on  the  value  of  that 
field.  It  might  have  been  sown  to  turnips,  and  if 
three  roots  weighing  but  four  pounds  each  were 
raised  on  every  square  yard,  there  would  be  nearly 
30  tons,  or  900  bushels  of  roots — without  counting 
the  tops — to  every  acre.  Or  a  peck  of  rape  might 
be  sown  in  August  on  an  oat  stubble,  and  enough 
feed  raised  in  less  than  two  months,  to  feed  10 
or  more  sheep  or  two  cows,  per  acre,  until  after 
snow  fell.  There  would  be  a  mass  of  roots  and 
refuse  left  on  the  ground  that  would  pay  all  the 
cost  of  the  crop,  leaving  a  handsome  profit.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  a  farm  may  be  made  to  carry  more 
stock,  to  produce  more  manure,  and  consequently 
increasing  crops  every  year.  The  soil  ought  to  be 
kept  always  producing,  and  if  the  term  “catch 
crops  ”  leads  a  farmer  to  suppose  that  such  crops 
are  of  no  value,  he  makes  a  very  great  mistake. 
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The  Yellow-Wood,  or  Virgilia. 


About  seven  years  ago,  in  ordering  some 
trees  for  a  new  place,  we  included  the  one 
known  to  nurserymen  as  Virgilia.  Each  year 
since  it  was  planted  it  has  increased  in  beauty ; 
in  grace  of  form,  lightness  of  foliage,  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  color,  it  has  been  a  continuous 
source  of  satisfaction.  This  year  it  bloomed  ! 
and  the  long  delicate  racemes  of  pure  white 


.  flowers,  gave  an  added  grace  to  that  which  be- 
1  fore  seemed  perfect.  Here  is  an  American 
!  tree  with  every  claim  that  can  be  presented  by 


Fig.  1.— MICHIGAN  PEACH  basket. — (See  page  423.) 


any  tree,  which  is  almost  entirely  ignored  by 
i  planters,  who  will  go  on  planting  maples,  elms, 
,  mountain  ashes,  and  the  like — all  good  enough 
c  trees — until  we  get  tired  of  the  sameness.  The 


trouble  with  the  majority  of  tree  planters  is 
that  they  seem  to  know  but  few  trees,  and  keep 
on  planting  those  over  and  over  again.  How 
rare  it  is  to  see  oaks,  beeches,  and  ashes,  used 
for  ornament,  not  to  mention  the  Liquidambar, 
Tulip-tree,  and  other  beautiful  natives.  Almost 
every  place,  so  far  as  trees  go,  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  next,  while  with  such  a  number  of 
fine  trees  to  choose  from,  this  uniformity 
can  be  easily  avoided.  The  Yellow-wood 
was  referred  by  Michaux  to  an  exotic  genus 
Virgilia ,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  poet  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  this  name  is  still  retained  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  ;  Rafinesque,  finding  it  to  be  a  distinct 
genus,  called  it  Cladrastis,  (a  name,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  is  obscure),  and  its  proper  botani¬ 
cal  name  is  G.  tinctoria.  The  tree  rarely  grows 
over  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  a  foot  in  diameter ; 
the  bark  is  smooth,  not  becoming  furrowed 
even  on  old  trees.  The  leaves  have  7  to  11  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  the  base  of  the  petiole  covers  the  bud  of 
next  year.  The  flowers  are  in  loose  pendant 
clusters,  10  to  20  inches  long ;  they  are  of  a  pure 
white,  except  a  small  yellowish  spot  in  the 
center,  and  have  a  slight  fragrance  ;  the  general 
appearance  of  the  flowers  is  a  little  like  those 
of  the  locust,  but  they  are  of  a  purer  white  and 
in  a  more  ample  cluster.  The  fruit  is  a  pod 
three  or  four  inches  long,  containing  four  to 
six  oblong  seeds.  The  heart- wood  of  the  tree 
is  yellow,  and  gives  up  its  color  readily  to  wa¬ 
ter,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  as  a  dye.  The 
tree  seems  to  be  much  restricted  in  its  range, 
it  being  found  only  in  East  Kentucky  and 
southwards  along  the  western  base  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  The  Yellow-wood  was  formerly 
quite  rare,  but  is  now  kept  in  the  leading  nurse* 


ries.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which,  if 
kept  until  spring  should  be  preserved  in  sand, 
as,  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  completely 
dry,  they  will  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole 
year  without  germinating.  So  little  is  this 
beautiful  tree  known  and  appreciated  that  a 
nurseryman  told  us  he  had  to  burn  up  a  fine 
lot,  which  were  getting  too  large  for  sale. 


Roe’s  Seedling  Gooseberry. 


Sometime  last  summer  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 
of  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  author  of  “  Play 


Fig.  2.— bottom  OF  basket. — (See  page  423.) 


and  Profit  in  my  Garden,”  brought  us  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  gooseberry,  in  which  bush  and  fruit 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  fruit 
was  much  larger  than  any  of  our  native  sorts. 
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abundant,  and  of  a  fine  green  color.  Upon 
learning  it  was  a  new  seedling,  we  had  an  en¬ 
graving  made  of  it,  and  requested  Mr.  Roe  to 
give  us  its  history,  which  he  has  done  substan- 


ly  hardy.  The  variety  will  be  thoroughly 
tested  in  various  soils  and  localities,  and  the 
best  judges  satisfied  as  to  its  character,  before 
it  is  sent  out.  Thus  far  I  have  never  seen  a 


were  a  few  out  of  the  whole  that  were  of  real 
value,  and  some  of  them  have  found  a  place 
in  the  regular  seed  catalogues.  In  the  list  was 
one  called  Verbena  montana ,  which  professed  to 


tially  as  follows:  “In  1826  Mr.  William  Roe 
purchased  quite  a  large  plot  of  ground  in  what 
was  then  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  New¬ 
burgh,  and  stocked  his  place  with  the  best 
fruits  that  he  could  then  procure.  That  which 
was  then  a  home  in  the  country,  is  now  a 
country-like  home  in  the  center  of  a  large  city. 
Mr.  T.  Hazard  Roe  is  the  present  proprietor, 
and  inheriting  the  taste  of  his  father,  has  given 
his  place  a  local  reputation  for  its  fine  fruit  for 
many  years.  Among  the  known  varieties 
many  seedlings  were  permitted  to  grow,  and 
there  are  now  natural  pears,  peaches,  and 
apples  on  the  place,  that  are  very  valuable,  as 
well  as  a  seedling  raspberry  that  promises  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  I  have  yet  seen. 

“  But  the  seedling  gooseberry, which  I  brought 
to  your  office,  is  perhaps  the  fruit  of  the  great¬ 
est  promise.  For  years  I  had  been  struck  by 
the  remarkable  size  and  fairness  of  these  goose¬ 
berries,  and  supposed  that  they  were  some  very 
fine  English  variety  that  by  some  good  fortune 
had  not  mildewed.  Sometime  ago  I  expressed 
my  surprise  to  Mr.  Roe  that  his  gooseberries 
did  not  mildew,  and  then  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  they  were  a  seedling  variety,  which 
originated  on  his  place  over  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  they  never  had  mildewed.  I  at  once 
concluded  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  do  as 
well  elsewhere,  it  would  be  a  great  advance  up¬ 
on  any  variety  of  this  berry  I  had  yet  seen. 
The  bush  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  perfect- 


more  abundant  bearer,  the  fruit  being  large, 
green,  and  fine  flavored  when  ripe.” 

-  !■  I|l  ■' - - 

A  Hardy  Garden  Verbena. 


Several  years  ago  a  chap  thought  he  would 
turn  a  penny  by  selling  seeds  of  native  plants ; 
and  he  put  out  a  catalogue  of  seeds  of  the 
“  Flowers  of  the  Prairies  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.”  He  had  sufficient  botanical  knowledge 
to  get  the  names  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but 
he  was  careful  to  give  no  common  names,  only 
the  systematic  ones,  which  made  quite  a  for¬ 
midable  array  so  far  as  a  show  of  learning 
went,  and  the  descriptions,  evidently  his  own, 
were  of  the  most  glowing  character.  Some  of 
our  seedsmen,  who  should  have  known  better, 
were  caught  by  this  person,  and  incorporated 
his  catalogue  with  their  own.  A  more  worth¬ 
less  lot  of  thrash,  speaking  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  could  not  be  imagined  ;  had  any 
one  purchased  these  seeds,  he  would  have  been 
disgusted  with  “  prairie  flowers,”  as  he  would 
have  found  a  number  of  well-known  weeds 
among  them,  and  the  majority  of  other  plants 
quite  void  of  any  claims  to  a  place  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  seedsmen 
who  adopted  this  list  in  their  catalogues,  when 
informed  of  the  character  of  the  plants,  imme¬ 
diately  suppressed  it.  While  the  seeds  offered 
were  generally  of  undesirable  kinds,  there 


be  from  “  the  gold  regions  of  Colorado.”  Every 
one  knows  the  common  garden  verbenas, 
which  present  such  a  great  variety  of  colors, 
and  make  the  garden  brilliant  throughout  the 
summer,  but  as  soon  as  very  hard  frosts  ecme 
are  killed.  The  plants  are  very  difficult  to 
keep  through  the  winter,  unless  one  has  a 
greenhouse,  and  a  new  stock  must  be  procured 
in  the  spring,  or  else  raised  from  seed,  which 
produce  uncertain  colors,  and  are  late  in  bloom¬ 
ing.  These  verbenas  are  hybrids,  and  result 
from  several  species  through  many  years  of 
hybridizing  and  crossing.  The  plant  to  which 
we  now  call  attention,  and  of  which  a  flower¬ 
ing  branch  is  given  in  the  engraving,  is  a  peren¬ 
nial,  usually  flowers  the  first  year  from  seed, 
and  forms  a  dense  tuft  three  feet  across,  and 
keeps  up  a  profuse  and  continuous  bloom  all 
the  season,  of  abundant  pale  lilac  flowers. 

The  seeds  of  this  are  in  the  catalogues  as 
Verbena  montana ,  and  it  is  the  name  under 
which  those  who  wish  the  plant  must  ask  for 
it;  there  is  no  such  species,  and  this  did  not 
come  from  the  “  gold  regions  of  Colorado.” 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  botanical 
position  of  the  plant ;  suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  our  native  verbenas  are  much  disposed  to 
hybridize  in  the  wild  state,  and  present  many 
interesting  intermediate  forms.  This  is  very 
close  to  that  form  of  V  Aubletia,  which  has  been 
called  V  bipinnatifida,  though  that  is  described 
as  an  annual.  While  not  sure  that  it  may  be 
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referred  to  this,  our  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  a  pleasing  garden  plant,  and  one  which 
offers  to  the  amateur  an  excellent  subject  to 
experiment  with  in  hybridizing  or  crossing  ;  if 
a  variety  of  brilliant  colors  could  be  obtained, 
and  retain  tbe  hardiness  of  the  present  plant, 
it  would  be  something  worth  working  for,  and 
introduce  to  our  gardens  a  most  acceptable 
novelty.  The  plant  should  be  set  in  rather 
poor  soil,  as  in  rich  soil  it  grows  too  straggling. 


“Gardening  for  Pleasure.” — Plants  in 
Winter. 


Perhaps  the  relationship  between  the  two  parts 
of  tbe  above  title  is  not  very  manifest,  and  may 
need  some  explanation.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
some  years  ago  wrote  “Gardening  for  Profit,” 
which  at  once  became  a  standard  work ;  he  then 
wrote  “  Practical  Floriculture,”  which  is  the  most 
useful  work  of  its  kind  in  the  language.  In  his 
business  as  florist  and  seedsman,  he  has  found  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  amateurs,  who  do  not 
garden  for  profit,  nor  are  they  practical  floricul¬ 
turists,  persons  who  have  small  suburban  or  coun¬ 
try  places,  and  whose  gardening  is  done  for  the 
pleasure  they  find  in  it.  Such  persons  wish  to  have 
all  their  directions  for  cultivating  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  in  a  compact  form  in  one  volume,  and 
to  be  instructed  in  the  process  most  suitable  to  the 
amateurs.  To  meet  the  wants  of  this  large  class, 
Mr.  Henderson  has  prepared  a  work,  now  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  the  scope  of 
which  is  indicated  in  its  title  of  “  Gardening  for 
Pleasure.”  To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  topics  are  treated,  we  give  an  extract  from  what 
the  author  says  on  a  subject  concerning  which  we 
at  this  season  have  numerous  inquiries,  viz. : 

“  Plants  in  Winter. — The  plants  best  suited 
for  flowering  in  winter  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  those  requiring  a  moderate  temper¬ 
ature,  at  night,  say  an  average  of  50  degrees. 
Whether  the  plants  are  grown  in  the  parlor  or  sit¬ 
ting-room  of  a  private  dwelling,  or  in  a  greenhouse 
especially  constructed  for  their  culture,  the  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same ; 
that  is,  uniformity  of  temperature  ranging  from 
45°  to  55°,  and  an  avoidance  of  a  dry  atmosphere  ; 
it  is  easy  .enough  in  the  greenhouse  to  get  a  proper¬ 
ly  humid  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths  with 
water ;  but  in  a  room  in  the  dwelling  house,  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  pans  of 
water  on  the  stove,  furnace,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  source  of  heat.  If  plants  are  kept  in  a  sitting- 
room  or  parlor,  an  east,  south-east,  or  south  as¬ 
pect  should  be  chosen.  Plants  of  the  class  that  may 
be  grown  at  an  average  temperature  of  50  degrees, 
are  Azaleas,  Abutilons,  Ageratums,  Carnations, 
Cinerarias,  Catalonian  Jessamines,  Cape  Jessa¬ 
mines,  Camellias,  Callas,  Chorizemas,  Geraniums  of 
all  kinds,  Hibiscus,  Hyacinths,  Myrsiphyllum, 
(Smilax),  Mahernias,  Primulas,  Stevias,  Roses, 
Violets,  and  the  various  kinds  known  as  greenhouse 
plants,  which,  together  with  those  above  named, 
are  fully  described  in  the  florists’  catalogues. 

“  The  second  class,  orhot-house  plants,  require  an 
average  temperature  of  60  degrees  at  night,  the 
range  of  which,  however,  may  occasionally  run 
from  55°  to  65°  without  injury.  Of  these  we  name 
the  following :  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  Cleroden- 
dron,  Euphorbias,  Epiphyllums,  Fuchsias,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Poinsettia,  Roses,  (these  will  do  in  either 
temperature),  Tuberoses,  etc.  The  necessity  for 
this  difference  in  temperature  is  not  absolute,  as 
many  plants  will  do  partially  well  in  either;  but 
we  make  this  distinction  as  a  guide  to  those 
having  a  choice  of  temperatures,  in  order  that 
they  may  select  the  plants  that  are  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  one  at  command.  In  a  greenhouse,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  heated  by  a  flue,  there  is  often  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  five  or  ten  degrees  between  one  end  and 
another :  in  such  a  case  the  plants  named  in  the 
first  class  must  be  placed  at  the  cool  end,  and  those 
of  the  second  class  at  the  other. 

“  One  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  of  plants 


grown  in  the  greenhouse,  or  sitting-room,  in  win¬ 
ter,  is  the  aphis,  or  ‘  green  fly,’  as  it  is  termed  ; 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  it  in  the 
greenhouse,  when  it  is  separate  from  the  house ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  some  tobacco  stems, 
(such  as  are  thrown  out  as  refuse  by  cigar  makers), 
and  soak  them  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  about 
half  a  pound  or  so  for  a  greenhouse  25  x  20  feet  is 
placed  over  a  small  handful  of  shavings,  only 
enough  to  light  the  dampened  tobacco,  as  too 
many  might  injure  the  plants  by  smoke  ;  the  burn¬ 
ed  tobacco  stems  give  out  a  smoke  that  is  quickly 
fatal  to  the  ‘green  fly.’  To  thoroughly  prevent 
the  least  appearance  of  this  insect,  the  greenhouse 
must  be  fumigated  every  four  or  five  days.  We 
fumigate  all  our  greenhouses  twice  each  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year  ;  our  rule  being  that  an  aphis 
must  never  be  seen  upon  any  plant  in  the  houses. 
If  the  greenhouse  is  attached  to  the  dwelling,  so 
that  the  tobacco  smoke  would  find  its  way  into  the 
rooms,  recourse  may  be  had  to  another  remedy ; 
take  these  same  waste  tobacco  stems  and  steep 
them  in  water  until  the  liquid  is  of  the  color  of 
strong  tea,  with  this  water  syringe  the  plants  free¬ 
ly  twice  a  week,  this  will  not  only  effectually  de¬ 
stroy  the  green  fly,  but  will  keep  in  check  most 
other  insects  that  infest  plants.  Where  only  a  few 
plants  are  kept  in  rooms,  the  easiest  way  is  to  dip 
the  plants  entirely  in  the  tobacco  water,  moving 
them  up  and  down  in  the  liquid,  to  wash  the  insects 
off  if  they  have  a  firm  hold.  The  “  red  spider  ”  is 
another  pest  to  winter  blooming  plants,  and  where- 
ever  it  is  seen  you  may  be  certain  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  has  been  too  dry,  and  very  likely  the  temper¬ 
ature  too  hot,  as  it  is  rarely  found  in  a  cool,  damp 
atmosphere.  The  treatment  for  this  insect  in  the 
greenhouse  is  copious  syringings  with  water,  but 
where  but  a  few  plants  are  grown  in  the  house,  it 
is  best  to  go  over  the  leaves,  especially  on  the  un¬ 
der  side,  with  a  wet  sponge.  The  red  spider  is  so 
minute  that  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  its  destructive  effects  are  quickly 
perceptible,  as  the  leaves  upon  which  it  works 
soon  become  brown,  and  if  the  leaves  are  closely 
examined,  particularly  the  under  side,  the  minute 
insect  will  be  seen  in  great  numbers. 

“Another  troublesome  insect  among  plants  that 
are  grown  in  a  high  temperature  is  the  ‘  mealy 
bug.’  The  insect  is  flat,  of  whitish  brown,  usually 
nestling  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  white  powder,  making  it  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  of  all 
insects  that  attack  plants,  as  nothing  seems  to 
kill  it,  unless  the  remedy  is  strong  enough  to  injure 
the  plants  ;  so  that  rubbing  it  off  with  a  small 
brush  is  the  only  safe  remedy  that  we  would  care 
to  recommend  amateurs.  We  find  alcohol  thrown 
on  by  what  is  called  an  ‘  atomizer,’  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  for  bedewing  with  perfumes,  to  be  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  destroying  the  ‘  mealy  bug,’  as  the 
alcohol  reaches  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  we 
find  that  some  plants  when  in  very  soft  growth 
are  injured  by  even  this  light  application  of  al¬ 
cohol.  Another  pest,  not  an  insect,  but  a  vege¬ 
table  parasitic  growth  kuown  as  mildew,  affects 
but  few  plants  in-doors  except  the  rose,  still 
as  it  is  most  injurious  to  this,  we  give  the 
most  effectual  remedy  for  destroying  mildew  on 
roses  either  outside  or  under  cover.  Boil  one 
pound  of  lime  and  one  pound  of  sulphur  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  one  gallon  ; 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  until  clear,  and  bottle  it 
for  use  ;  one  gill  only,  no  more,  of  this  liquid,  is 
mixed  in  five  gallons  of  water,  and  this  syringed 
thoroughly  over  the  rose  plants  in  the  evening.  If 
in  the  house,  so  that  syringing  can  not  be  done, 
dip  the  plants  in  it  as  recommended  for  the  to¬ 
bacco  water.  As  with  most  other  remedies,  we 
prefer  to  use  this  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  as  a 
preventive  rather  than  a  cure,  and  we  apply  it  to 
our  roses  at  least  once  a  week,  even  though  there 
is  no  appearance  of  mildew.  In  proportion  as 
plants  are  kept  free  from  insects  and  mildew,  so 
will  be  their  vigor  and  their  thriftiness. 

“I  may  here  warn  the  amateur  against  the  too 
common  practice  of  placing  plants  in  too  large 
pots.  As  a  general  thing,  when  plants  are  received 
from  the  florists,  they  are  sent  without  xiots,  and 


are  usually  in  a  condition  requiring  them  to  be 
shifted  into  a  pot  larger  than  they  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  ;  for  example,  if  they  have  been  growing  in 
a  pot  of  3  inches  diameter,  place  them  in  one  a  size 
larger,  or  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  if  they  were  in  4- 
inch  pots  give  them  one  5  or  6  inches  across,  and 
so  on.  Though  we  entirely  ignore  the  use  of 
crocks,  or  drainage  in  pots  in  our  own  practice, 
where  we  have  always  the  proper  sizes  to  use  in 
potting,  yet  in  cases  where  a  suitable  sized  pot  is 
not  on  hand  into  which  to  shift,  (for  example,  if  a 
plant  that  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  of  3  inches  di¬ 
ameter,  must  be  put  in  one  of  6  inches),  then  by 
all  means  till  up  one-third  of  this  too  large  pot  with 
broken  pots,  charcoal,  or  some  such  material  to 
drain  off  the  surplus  moisture  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  injurious,  in  consequence  of  the  pot  being 
too  large  for  the  plant ;  but  if  the  pot  into  which  it 
is  shifted  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  wants  of 
the  plant,  the  putting  in  of  crocks  for  drain¬ 
age  is  worse  than  useless,  I  care  not  what  the 
plant  may  be.  Our  greenhouse  establishment  now 
covers  nearly  two  acres,  yet  not  a  pot  is  so  1  drain¬ 
ed.’  The  need  of  a  larger  pot  is  shown  by  the 
earth  becoming  so  filled  with  roots  that  they  well 
cover  the  outside  of  the  ball,  but  shifting  into  a 
larger  pot  should  be  done  while  the  roots  are  yet 
white ;  if  left  until  the  roots  get  thoroughly  mat¬ 
ted,  brown,  and  hard,  it  is  too  late,  and  the  future 
growth  will  be  seriously  retarded.  If  the  plant  has 
been  allowed  to  reach  this  condition,  which  we  call 
‘pot  bound,’  it  is  best  to  lay  the  ball  of  roots  in 
one  hand  and  slap  it  smartly  so  as  to  loosen  it ;  by 
this  treatment  the  new  fibres  strike  out  more  read¬ 
ily  from  the  hard  roots  than  if  left  with  the  ball 
still  compact.  After  shifting  a  plant,  give  it  one 
good  watering,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  thoroughly 
soaked  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  but  after  that, 
keep  rather  dry  until  there  are  indications  of  new 
growth.  We  are  often  asked  as  to  the  use  of  gu¬ 
ano  and  other  fertilizers  on  in-door  plants.  As  a 
general  thing  we  use  none  in  our  own  practice, 
preferring  to  shift  the  plants  into  fresh  soil  at  the 
proper  time,  rather  than  to  do  so,  and  we  would 
advise  the  same  to  those  of  less  experience,  for  the 
use  of  all  such  stimulants  is,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  plants,  dangerous  in  unpractieed  hands.” 


Some  of  the  New  Grapes  in  Ohio. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL,  DELAWARE,  O. 


The  past  season  has  not  been  a  favorable  one  for 
grape-growing  in  Ohio,  and  I  think  the  same  re¬ 
mark  will  apply  to  the  west  generally.  The  “hy¬ 
brids  ”  have  mostly  had  rather  a  hard  time  between 
mildew  and  rot,  and  have  made  a  poorer  record 
with  me  than  for  several  years.  Delawares,  except 
on  walls  and  in  sheltered  situations,  have  lost  their 
leaves  by  mildew,  and  have  not  ripened  their  fruit. 

Croton  has  perhaps  been  a  little  better,  holding 
its  foliage  with  somewhat  less  mildew  ;  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  habit  seems  much  like  the  Delaware  ;  and  I 
think  wherever  that  succeeds,  Croton  may  he  plant¬ 
ed  with  fair  prospect  of  at  least  equal  success. 

Senasqua  has  remained  quite  healthy,  both  in 
fruit  aud  foliage,  and  from  my  present  and  past  ex¬ 
perience,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  newer  introductions  of  black  grapes.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  a  hybrid  ;  but  its  foliage  seems  near¬ 
ly  equal  in  health  and  hardiness  to  the  pure  natives. 
It  is  a  little  later  than  Concord  in  ripening,  but  is  a 
grape  of  fine  quality,  tender  in  pulp  ;  vinous  and 
sprightly  in  flavor,  and  without  foxiness.  Another 
grape  by  the  same  originator,  Mr.  S.  U.  Underhill, 
which  has  been  named 

Irving,  but  not  much  disseminated,  I  have  fruit¬ 
ed  several  years,  and  have  found  it  so  invariably 
healthy,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  very  promising. 
It  is  a  large  white  grape,  very  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  very  good  in  quality,  as  well  as  free  from 
foxiness.  It  may  be  a  little  too  late  in  ripening  for 
extreme  northern  localities,  or  where  Concord  can 
not  be  ripened— but  it  is  in  general  habit  of  growth 
equal  to  Senasqua,  and  worthy  of  trial. 

Secretary  is  the  name  of  a  Clinton  hybrid,  origi- 
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nated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ricketts,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 

,  which  has  held  its  foliage  and  ripened  its  fruit  for 
the  past  two  years  better  than  most  of  the  older 
hybrids.  This  is  a  fine  large  black  grape  of  excel- 
;  lent  quality,  and  I  think  promises  to  be  valuable. 

,  Eva,  a  pure  Concord  seedliug,  was  originated  by 
SamT.  Miller,  at  the  same  time  he  produced  the 
Martha  ;  but  the  original  vine  seemed  unproductive 
while  young,  and  it  was  not  disseminated,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  almost  lost  sight  of.  It  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  again  brought  to  notice,  and  found  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  the  Martha,  and  is  apparent¬ 
ly  not  less  productive.  It  is  a  little  later  iu  ripen¬ 
ing,  more  sprightly,  and  less  foxy  than  Martha. 

The  Lady  grape,  also  a  Concord  seedling,  has  re¬ 
mained  healthy  in  fruit  and  foliage,  and  has  ripen¬ 
ed  its  fruit  perfectly,  but  some  two  weeks  later 
than  last  season.  It  is,  to  my  taste,  the  best  of  all 
its  class  of  white  hardy  grapes,  and  better  than  any 
other  very  early  grape  yet  introduced,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  and  tested  them.  Another  of  Mr.  Under¬ 
hill’s  hybrid  grapes,  named 
Black  Eagle,  has  done  very  well  the  past  season, 
and  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  large  black  grape, 
with  long,  rather  loose  clusters,  having  much  the 
character  of  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  ripening  a  little 
earlier  than  Concord — about  with  Delaware.  Its 
foliage  is  very  good,  and  the  fruit  showed  very 
little  indications  of  rot. 

All  the  hybrids  above  mentioned  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  in  health  of  fruit  and  foliage  than  the  average 
of  Rogers’  Hybrids  ;  and  the  seedlings,  Eva  and 
Lady,  have  been  entirely  healthy,  showing  neither 
mildew  nor  rot,  notwithstanding  the  general  un¬ 
favorableness  of  the  season. 

- -  »♦«  — - - 

How  to  Make  Money  on  Peaches. 

The  papers  had  frequent  articles  in  September 
and  October  upon  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
peach  season,  stating  that  many  orchards  will  be 
grubbed  up,  and  that  parties  largely  engaged  in-  the 
business  will  go  out  of  it  and  not  send  a  single 
peach  to  market  hereafter.  We  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  many  short-sighted  persons  did  grub  up 
their  trees  ;  the  operation  would  be  no  more  foolish 
than  sending  such  absolute  trash  as  was  three- 
fourths,  if  not  more,  of  all  the  peaches  which  came 
to  the  New  York  market  during  the  past  season. 
If  any  fairly  decent  fruit  came  to  market,  it  was 
put  up  in  such  parcels  as  to  preclude  the  majority 
of  persons,  who  would  gladly  buy,  from  taking 
them  home,  without  more  expense  of  money,  or 
main  strength,  than  the  fruit  was  worth.  But 
there  is  a  more  important  question  than  that  of 
packages,  that  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  itself. 
It  comes  in  our  way  to  see  some  of  the  largest 
lots  offered  for  sale,  and  it  has  been  very  rare 
that  we  have  seen  any  fruit  that,  according  to 
the  ordinary  standard,  would  rank  as  first-class. 
Every  fruit-grower,  and  especially  every  peach- 
grower,  should  know  that  in  fruit,  as  Webster  told 
the  young  man  about  the  legal  profession,  there  is 
always  “  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.”  No  matter 
how  slow  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  may  be  at  75e. 
or  $1  the  pound ;  let  any  one  bring  in  a  lot  of  Gros 
Moroe  and  they  will  meet  a  ready  sale  at  $2  per 
lb.  Let  the  market  be  so  glutted  with  pears  that 
Bartletts  are  hawked  about  the  streets  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  venders,  yet  P.  T.  Quinn’s  selected  Bartletts,  or 
Mr.  Leighton’s  extra  Duchess,  packed  in  their  ex¬ 
cellent  style,  have  a  rapid  sale  at  paying  prices. 
Our  “  Walks  and  Talks  ”  friend  can  always  sell  his 
Northern  Spy  apples  at  prices  which  sound  large 
compared  with  what  the  common  run  of  fruit  is 
bringing,  and  our  lamented  friend  Knox,  used  to 
get  50c.  for  about  a  pint  of  his  Jucunda  strawber¬ 
ries,  when  the  same  bulk  of  other  berries  were  slow 
sale  at  10c.  Now  it  is  just  so  with  peaches.  Grow¬ 
ers  have  regarded  quantity  rather  than  quality.  We 
have  been  in  the  most  celebrated  Peninsular  orch¬ 
ards  at  picking  time,  and  have  seen  the  branches 
touching  the  ground  with  their  weight  of  fruit, 
when  they  did  not  break  altogether ;  we  heard 
much  of  the  number  of  baskets  this  man  or  that 
man  sent  to  market,  but  very  rarely  was  the  quality 


of  the  fruit  mentioned.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  va¬ 
riety,  say  Crawford’s  Late,  averages  4  oz.  to  the 
peach,  (this  is  for  illustration  only,  and  has  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  actual  weight),  and  brings  $1  the  basket; 
now  does  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  fruit  mar¬ 
ket,  doubt  that  Crawford’s  Late,  averaging  6  oz., 
would  bring  $1.50,  and  if  it  ran  to  8  oz.,  would  read¬ 
ily  command  $3  a  basket  ?  Before  our  friends  cut 
down  their  peach  orchards  in  disgust,  will  they  not 
try  once  more,  and  in  the  first  place  raise  good 
fruit  ?  The  first  step  is  to  reduce  the  crop  by  short- 
ening-in  this  past  season’s  shoots  ;  it  is  likely  that 
in  this  year  of  overbearing,  but  poor  provision  has 
been  made  for  next  year’s  crop  ;  but  if  the  season’s 
growth  is  weak,  so  much  the  more  need  of  giving 
it  less  to  do.  At  least  one-half  of  each  of  the  past 
season’s  shoots  should  be  cut  away,  shortening  each 
slender  branch  by  so  much,  and  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  young  wood,  thinning  out  altogether ; 
this  should  be  done  in  late  winter,  or  before  any 
growth  starts.  Then  next  season,  after  the  fruit 
has  set,  it  should  be  thinned,  according  to  the  crop  ; 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  ordinary  years  two-thirds 
should  be  removed,  but  no  rule  can  be  given,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  pay  to  go  over  the  trees  more  than 
once.  Here  comes  the  objection.  “  It  will  not 
pay.”  If  all  the  fruit  is  left  on  it  must  be  picked 
at  some  time,  and  it  is  only*changing  the  time  of 
the  labor,  with  the  very  certain  chance  that  the 
fruit  which  is  left  will  be  worth  at  least  twice  what 
the  whole  would  be  were  it  left  on.  An  English 
friend  of  ours  who  was  here  during  one  of  our 
abundant  peach  seasons,  told  us  that  he  had  not 
seen  a  decent  peach  in  America.  He  was  in  the 
main  right.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
trees  are  left  to  bear  all  they  will,  the  peaches  often 
in  ropes  and  crowding  one  another  ?  In  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Montreuil,  which  supply  the  Paris  market, 
the  trees  being  trained  in  espalier,  are  never  allowed 
to  have  more  than  one  peach  to  6  or  7  square 
inches,  and  oftener  one  to  10  or  12.  To  be  sure 
European  practice  can  be  no  guide  for  us,  but  it 
may  often  afford  us  hints.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  thoroughly  settled  in  fruit  culture,  it  is  that 
good  fruit  will  pay,  and  that  one  of  the  methods  of 
getting  good  fruit  is  to  thin.  Poorly  nourished, 
poorly  developed,  half  ripened  fruit  that  never 
should  have  been  sent  to  market,  we  have  had 
enough  of.  Now  let  us  have  the  best  peaches  that 
can  be  raised,  sent  to  market  in  as  nearly  ripe  con¬ 
dition  as  possible.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
peach-growing  as  now  carried  on  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  are  aware  that  all  the  best  fruit  is  either 
made  into  brandy  or  given  to  the  pigs.  A  peach  as 
it  is  sold  in  the  markets  was  picked  while  hard,  and 
has  softened  since  it  left  the  tree,  and  is  vastly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  same  fruit  ripened  upon  the  tree.  Now 
we  are  sure  that  when  the  attention  of  growers  is 
given,  as  it  inevitably  must  be,  to  quality,  some 
method  will  be  devised  through  improved  means  of 
packing  and  transportation,  by  which  peaches  may 
be  allowed  to  approach  much  nearer  to  full  ripe¬ 
ness  upon  the  tree  than  they  now  are,  at  least  for 
the  near  markets.  Having  improved  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  the  next  consideration  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  packages,  which  are  now  so  cumber¬ 
some  and  awkward  to  handle  as  to  almost  prohibit 
those  who  would  willingly  pay  a  good  price,  from 
purchasing  at  all.  The  inconveniences  of  the  present 
basket  and  crate  was  sufficiently  shown  last  month. 
A  description  of  the  basket  in  use  in  Michigan  is 
given  in  another  article. 


The  Florida  Toreeta.—  Henry  Winthrop  Sar¬ 
gent,  Wodenethe,  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  fa¬ 
vors  us  with  the  following :  “  In  Dr.  Gray’6  article 
in  your  issue  of  last  July,  and  now  republished  in 
the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  Sept.  4th,  entitled  “  A 
Pilgrimage  to  Torreya,”  he  says  “  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  plant  sent  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing”  is  un¬ 
known  to  him.  I  can  supply  its  history :  Mr. 
Downing  for  many  years  kept  the  plant  in  his 
greenhouse,  and  when  this  was  broken  up,  he  gave 
it  to  me.  I  then  subjected  to  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  detailed  on  pages  475-476  of  my  edition  of 
Downing's  Landscape  Gardening,  until  it  became 
ten  feet  high  and  quite  as  wide.  After  several 


years  of  apparent  hardiness,  it  suddenly  turned 
brown  in  the  course  of  one  night,  and  perished  in 
a  few  days  in  the  month  of  April,  after  going 
through  the  winter,  and  many  previous  winters 
without  flinching.  I  always  supposed  that  just  as 
the  sap  was  starting,  it  suddenly  received  a  coup  de 
vent,  as  the  French  would  say,  i.  e.,  some  peculiar 
draft  of  wind,  which  gave  it  its  death. 
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Childhood  in  City  and  Country  Compared. 

If  all  the  stages  of  life  were  shut  out  from  our 
view  except  childhood  prior  to  the  age  of  eight, 
enough  would  remain  to  constitute  a  respectably 
sized  world,  and  afford  themes  for  the  reflection  of 
a  few  venerable  grandfathers  who  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  to  chronicle  the  ways  and  doings 
of  the  young  folk.  The  child-world  is  full  of 
mimic  passions,  hopes,  fears,  tempers,  solicitudes, 
devices,  joys,  and  griefs,  just  as  real  to  the  child- 
mind  as  they  afterward  become  in  enlarged  propor¬ 
tions  in  grown-up  people. 

The  city  child  opens  its  eyes  upon  whitened  or 
papered  walls  enclosing  nursery  furniture,  which,  of 
course,  includes  crib  or  cradle,  until  old  enough  to 
face  the  city  atmosphere,  when  it  is  trundled  in  lit¬ 
tle  wagons  by  careless  nurses  or  heedless  sisters,  up 
and  dov’n  a  single  side-walk  two  hundred  feet  long. 
Upon  the  dawn  of  consciousness  it  begins  to  gaze  at 
brick  or  sand-stone  houses  with  high  stoops,  while 
a  panorama  of  butchers’  and  slop  carts,  baker  and 
vegetable  wagons,  lager  beer  and  dry  goods’  trucks 
pass  before  its  eyes.  Beyond  these  it  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  shouts  and  screams,  the  blas¬ 
phemy  and  filth  of  dirty  children.  Nowhere  but 
the  street.  The  small  yard  is  too  full  of  damp  clothes 
for  air  or  exercise.  When  it  is  old  enough  to  walk 
and  manage  its  own  legs,  neither  mother  nor  sister 
can  confine  it  to  house  or  side-walk.  It  explores 
the  world  around  the  corner,  climbs  stoops,  sit6  on 
the  curbstone,  plays  in  the  gutter,  and  runs  in  the 
street  to  vex  coachmen  and  teamsters,  while  mam¬ 
ma  is  frantic  with  fright,  and  from  sheer  worriment 
occasionally  curses  the  hour  when  the  child  was 
born.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  life  of  a  city  child, 
when  parents  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  live  adja¬ 
cent  to  a  park,  or  to  indulge  in  a  carriage-ride,  or 
buy  a  velocipede. 

The  child  born  in  the  country  passes  through  the 
same  experiences  as  the  city  child  for  a  few  months, 
except  that  if  it  be  summer  it  may  be  rolled  on  to 
the  piazza  or  out  on  the  green  sward  to  be  fanned 
by  the  pure  breath  of  heaven,  without  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  passers-by.  And  except  too,  that  when  it 
is  weaned,  the  child  is  not  transferred  from  its 
mother’s  to  watered  or  condensed  milk.  The 
difference  between  city  and  country  becomes  more 
marked  as  the  child  grows  to  consciousness  and  to 
the  use  of  its  limbs.  It  rolls  on  the  grass,  makes 
sand-hills  in  the  road,  watches  the  tumble-bug  as 
he  pushes  the  ball  bigger  than  himself,  splashes  in 
the  running  brook,  culls  the  wild  flowers,  watches 
the  bee  as  it  lights  on  the  thistle.  How  the  child- 
mind  grows  ?  It  has  nothing  to  unlearn — its  whole 
capacity  is  stretched  to  learn.  Its  mind  revolves 
and  catches  impressions  from  every  side.  It  gath¬ 
ers  in  more  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  before 
the  age  of  eight  than  in  after-life.  We  have  shown 
how  limited  is  the  opportunity  for  expansion  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  country  it  is  boundless.  What  does  a 
country  child  know  before  the  age  of  eight  ?  It  has 
mastered  enough  language  to  tell  all  its  wants ;  it 
can  name  all  the  members  of  the  family  and  all  the 
regular  visitors ;  it  can  designate  every  article  of 
furniture  in  the  house,  from  garret  to  kitchen,  and 
specify  their  uses.  These  acquirements  it  possesses 
in  common  with  city  children,  and  in  these  partic¬ 
ulars  has  no  advantage  ;  but  take  the  country  child 
out  doors  ;  it  understands  the  distinction  between 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  grasses,  and  can  distinguish 
the  crops,  vegetables,  and  fruits  ;  it  is  familia-r  with 
fences,  rocks,  brooks,  hills,  vales  ;  it  is  acquainted 
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•with  garden  and  farm  tools,  and  can  handle  many 
of  them ;  it  comprehends  the  domestic  animals, 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs  ;  it  delights  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  groups  of  hens,  ducks,  and  geese ;  together 
with  the  fish  of  the  streams  and  the  birds  of  the 
air.  Then  it  discerns  the  world  above— clouds, 
rainbows,  sun,  moon,  stars,  light  and  darkness, 
snow,  hail,  and  rain  ;  it  hears  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  thunder,  and  sees  His  power  iu  the  lightning  ! 
Thus  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath,  with 
all  their  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  combine  to  en¬ 
rich  the  child-mind  and  store  it  with  knowledge 
enduring  as  itself.  No  man  having  a  country  ori¬ 
gin,  with  any  sense  of  gratitude  in  his  heart,  fails 
to  bless  his  Maker  for  childhood  memories.  Those 
happy  childhood  scenes  re-appear  in  his  memory  to 
cheer  many  a  disconsolate  hour,  and  re-awaken  his 
love  for  childhood  innocence,  purity,  and  joy. 
When  young  parents  contemplate  a  move  from 
country  to  city,  let  them  consider  the  interests  of 
their  children.  Let  them  first  solve  the  problem — 
which  will  pay  best,  to  make  more  money,  which  is 
the  usual  object,  (but  rarely  attained,)  or  deprive 
their  young  children  of  pure  air,  sweet  water,  health¬ 
ful  sunshine,  and  familiarity  with  God’s  beautiful 
heaven  and  earth?  How  superior  are  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  pious  parent  living  in  the  country  to  in¬ 
struct  and  mold  the  young  heart,  when  such  rich 
displays  of  God’s  works  are  ever  before  it.  I  have 
tried  both  city  and  country,  and  brought  up  children 
in  each.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say  to  any 
countryman,  6tay  where  you  are  I  C.  C.  N. 

- - 

A  Royal  Dish.— “Dom  Pedro.” 


People  are  apt  to  look  upon  royal  personages  as 
made  of  finer  kind  of  clay,  and  fed  on  nicer  meats 
than  common  mortals,  while,  in  fact,  they  have 
much  the  same  wants  and  tastes  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of 
cold  mutton,  and  we  have  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  to  show  that  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  though 
he  be,  takes  kindly  to  “warmed  over  victuals.” 
Being  in  a  New  England  state  a  few  months  ago, 
we  dined  in  a  family  where  both  husband  and  wife 
are  appreciative  readers  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  A  dish  came  upon  the  table  which  we  did  not 
recognize  from  its  external  appearance.  “Are  you 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  Dom  Pedro  ?  ” 
asked  the  wife.  We  had  to  acknowledge  ignorance 
of  royalty  and  all  its  mysteries. — “Here  then,” 
said  the  husband,  “is  something  for  the  American 
Agriculturist," — and  between  the  two  we  learned  all 
about  the  dish.  It  was  called  Dom  Pedro  because 
it  was  introduced  to  notice  by  his  majesty’s  cook, 
while  D.  P.  was  visiting  England,  and  our  friends 
learned  about  it  while  they  were  in  that  country 
shortly  after.  It  is  simply  a  clever  way  of  warm¬ 
ing  up,  and  making  a  savory  dish  of  cold  meats. 
Figure  1  is  the  affair  complete,  and  in  order  to  show 
its  arrangement  more  distinctly,  a  section  is  given 
in  figure  3.  It  is  a  tin  dish,  and  as  it  is  to  come  upon 
the  table,  may  be  of  a  pleasing  form ;  bits  of  cold 
meat  are  put  in  the  lower  part,  and  what  gravy  may 
be  left  poured  over  them ;  if  there  is  no  gravy, 


Fig.  1. — “DOM  PEDRO”  ENTIRE. 


butter,  water,  and  seasoning  may  be  added.  Cold 
vegetables  may,  if  desired,  be  put  with  the  meat. 
Fitting  into  the  dish,  a  short  distance  below  its 
upper  edge,  is  a  diaphram,  or  plate  perforated  by 
numerous  small  holes,  and  furnished  with  a  long 
handle  ;  this  is  put  in  place  after  the  meat  is  pre¬ 


pared,  and  mashed  boiled  potato  is  heaped  upon  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  every  crevice.  The 
dish  is  then  set  in  the  oven,  and  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  there  until  the  surface  of  the  mashed  potato 
is  nicely  browned.  The  meat  will  be  found  properly 
heated  through,  and  not  hardened  as  it  often  is  by 
too  much  cooking,  and  all  the  flavor  is  retained  ; 
any  steam  which  would  otherwise  pass  off,  is 
caught  by  the  potato.  In  serving,  the  piece  which 
holds  the  potato  is  lifted  off  and  set  upon  a  plate. 
There  are  some  persons  who  affect  to  despise  these 
little  household  economies.  We  once  heard  the 
wife  of  a  clerk,  whose  salary  was  not  large,  say 
that  her  husband  never  wished  to  see  meats  upon 


Fig.  3.— “DOM  PEDRO”  IN  SECTION. 


the  table  a  second  time  in  any  form,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  find  those  who  think  that  there  is  something 
poor  and  mean  about  warmed  up  food,  and  these 
are  generally  those  who  can  least  afford  costly  liv¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  if  such  persons  knew  that  we  met 
with  this  dish  of  warmed  up  meats  on  the  table  of 
those  who  rank  high  among  American  sovereigns, 
and  that  it  has  the  endorsement  of  royalty  itself, 
they  might  look  with  more  favor  upon  such  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  frugal  housekeeper  to  make  the  most 
of  all  good  gifts,  and  let  nothing  be  wasted. 

—  - 

A  Box  for  the  Stove  Polish, 


Probably  no  article  used  in  the  household  is,  so 
to  speak,  more  apt  to  “  lay  around  loose,”  than  the 


stove-blacking.  Polishing  the  stoves  is  not  a  job 
much  relished  by  mistress  or  maid,  and  when  it  is 
over,  the  articles  used  are  put  in  an  odd  corner  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Our  ingenious  correspondent, 
L.  D.  Snook,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  who  is  always 
contriving  some  clever  household  convenience, 
sends  a  drawing  of  a  handy  box  for  the  stove- 
polish,  which  contains  the  material  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  appliances,  and  when  not  in  use  shuts  up  and 
may  be  set  in  any  convenient  place,  being  not  un¬ 
sightly  if  exposed.  The  box  is  one  foot  long, 
seven  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  high,  with  par¬ 
titions,  and  a  cover,  which  turns  upon  a  screw,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  There  is  a  place  for  the 
cake  or  polish,  A,  the  brush,  B,  and  the  mixing 
plate  or  dish,  E.  The  cover  has  an  opening,  <7, 
which,  when  the  box  is  closed,  comes  directly  over 
the  mixing  dish  ;  across  this  opening  is  placed  an 
old  knife  blade,  or  a  bit  of  iron  filed  sharp.  The 
cake  of  polish  is  pushed  across  this  blade  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  use  is  scraped  off,  and  falls 
directly  into  the  dish,  where  it  is  to  be  mixed. 


Common  Sense  in  the  Household. — In  looking 
for  something  in  the  excellent  work  with  the  above 
title,  by  Marion  Harland,  our  eye  happened  to  be 


caught  by  this  bit  of  really  uncommon  sense : 
“Never  stand  when  you  can  do  your  work  as  well 
while  sitting.”— Every  housekeeper,  and  especially 
every  mother  should  heed  this.  Have  a  variety  of 
seats  of  different  hights,  from  the  low  cricket  to  an 
office  stool  of  moderate  hight.  It  is  a  matter  not 
only  of  comfort,  but  health. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

A  Despondent  Sister. 

A  farmer’s  wife  away  out  in  Oregon,  wants  me 
to  give  her  some  counsel  that  may  help  to  keep  her 
out  of  an  insane  asylum.  Whether  I  can  do  that 
or  not  I  can  not  say,  but  I  shall  venture  to  make 
public  a  part  of  her  letter,  knowing  that  the  private 
experience  of  many  a  woman  will  assure  her  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  woman's  story.  It  may  com¬ 
fort  another  almost  shipwrecked  sister,  to  know 
that  she  is  not  alone  in  such  experiences,  and  it 
may  do  her  good  to  think  over  the  whole  subject, 
with  its  relation  to  insanity.  Some  of  these  severe 
“  crying  spells  ”  have  happened  to  me,  and  it  has 
helped  me  out  of  them,  I  think,  to  remember  how 
some  of  my  early  friends  used  to  “cry  and  cry” 
sometimes,  in  discouragement  with  their  lot. 
One  of  them  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  the 
the  eldest  only  six  years  old.  Two  others  had  only 
two  children  each,  at  the  time  when  I  saw  their 
tears.  All  three  had  very  indulgent  and  helpful 
husbands,  and  their  moans  were  over  their  own 
incapacity  to  meet  the  supposed  requirments  of 
their  positions.  All  of  them  are  now  happy  wives 
and  mothers.  The  one  who  had  four  babies  on  her 
hands  when  I  saw  her  eyes  red  with  much  weeping, 
and  heard  her  dispairing  story,  wrote  me  not  long 
ago  a  very  happy  account  of  her  little  family,  “  all 
helpers  now,”  saying  that  she  could  not  foresee  this 
pleasant  state  of  things  when  she  was  “  bearing 
the  burdens  of  their  infancy.” 

The  Oregon  woman  writes  a  long  and  frank  let¬ 
ter.  Among  other  things,  she  says  :  “When  lam 
well  and  have  sufficient  help  to  do  my  work,  I  am 
almost  always  cheerful  and  hopeful,  but  I  can  not 
keep  good  spirits  when  I  am 
sick,  and -tired,  and  sleepy, 
as  I  am  about  half  of  the 
time.  When  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  three  children,  and 
the  eldest  is  only  five  years 
old,  you  will  know  what  I 
mean  by  ‘sick.’  It  is  a  small 
family,  but  1  am  a  small 
woman — of  small  ability  in 
the  way  of  work — or  so  I 
suppose,  for  I  know  I  don’t 
accomplish  as  much  as 
my  husband’s  mother  and 
sisters  used  to,  and  I  am 
tired  to  death  much  of  the  time.  I  seldom  have 
a  hired  girl,  and  then  only  for  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time,  for  we  are  too  poor  to  pay  a  girl’s  wages. 

I  work  all  day  long  until  I  am  ready  to  drop  down, 
and  then  go  to  bed  with  the  work  not  half  done. 
My  house  is  dirty,  my  children  are  dirty,  my  hus¬ 
band  goes  ragged,  I  wear  my  own  clothes  ragged 
and  unironed — and  yet  I  can  not  get  my  work 
‘done  up’  any  day  or  any  week,  as  I  know  it 
should  be  done.  Yet  I  had  hope  until  lately,  that 
I  should  soon  find  my  task  lighter  and  easier  to 
perform,  as  the  children  grew  old  enough  to  help, 
but  now  I  am  in  despair  again.  My  children  are 
very  dear,  and  are  welcomed  with  love— I  would  not 
object  to  a  large  family,  if  I  could  take  care  of  it. 
But  to  see  them  so  neglected,  to  be  60  cross  to  the 
little  ones  as  I  am  sometimes,  because  so  very  tired, 
it  fills  me  with  remorse  and  shame,  and  so  I  cry, 
and  when  I  get  to  crying  I  can  not  stop.  Life 
looks  so  dark  and  hard  to  me,  and  I  pity  the 
children,  and  my  husband  too.  Shall  I  confess  it  ? 
sometimes  I  feel  very  hard  towards  my  husband, 
and  he  is  a  good  man  too.  It  used  to  seem  to  me 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  tell  him  how  I  felt,  and 
talk  with  him  about  some  way  of  escape  from  the 
despondent  moods  and  crying  6pells.  But  he  only 
feels  astonished  that  a  person  ‘  of  my  culture  ’ 
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should  give  way  to  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
thinks  the  grace  of  God  should  be  sufficient  to 
keep  me  always  patient,  and  cheerful,  and  courage¬ 
ous.  Sometimes  I  cry  for  a  day  or  two,  more  than 
half  of  the  time.  I  feel  too  weak  to  stop  crying. 
At  such  times  my  husband  helps  me  less  than  ever, 
and  scarcely  speaks  to  me.  He  thinks  I  am  a 
badly-behaved  child,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself.  It  seems  to  me  if  he  would  only  talk  to 
me  about  something  interesting,  or  take  hold  and 
lift  a  little  on  the  burdens  that  are  beyond  my 
strength,  I  could  stop  crying,  but  he  hates  my  tears, 
and  just  tries  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  them,  and 
so  he  goes  off  and  leaves  undone  some  little  offices 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  perform,  in  his  haste  to 
get  away.  He  regards  it  all  from  a  moral  stand¬ 
point,  but  to  me  it  all  seems  based  in  the  physical. 
I  never  fall  into  these  bogs  except  when  I  am  worn 
out  and  really  ill,  and  then  I  tumble  in,  and  am  over 
head  and  ears  in  trouble  before  I  know 
what  I  am  about.  Now  do  tell  me 
whether  I  can  stop  it  just  by  summoning 
my  will  to  resist  the  crying  demon ;  or 
can  I  do  it  by  prayer  and  faith,  as  my 
husband  thinks  ?  One  time  when  I 
cried  so  much  and  long,  and  couldn’t 
stop,  I  got  really  frightened,  because 
my  thoughts  kept  running  on  modes  of 
suicide.  I  haven’t  cried  so  hard  since, 
but  I  never  since  have  let  myself  get  so 
tired  when  in  such  a  weak  condition. 

It  seems  to  me  I  could  go  crazy  if  this 
thing  went  on,  and  I  want  you  to  help 
me  keep  out  of  an  insane  asylum — 
where,  it  is  said,  so  many  hard- worked 
farmer’s  wives  go.” — Yes,  I  think  one 
can  resist  the  crying  demon,  and  over¬ 
come  him  by  force  of  will,  if  one’s  will 
is  only  strong  enough,  but  it  must  be 
called  into  service  before  it  has  become 
weakened  by  physical  exhaustion.  One’s 
will  power  does  certainly  depend  much 
upon  one’s  health  or  disease.  Let  this 
inquiring  woman  use  her  will  to  resist 
those  causes  that  .bring  on  physical 
weakness  and  weariness.  Let  her  re¬ 
solve  to  do  her  best  not  to  work  beyond 
her  strength.  She  must  study  to  simplify 
her  household  ways  in  every  possible 
manner.  It  is  better  that  all  of  the 
clothes  washed  should  go  unironed  and 
be  used  so,  than  that  she  should  wear 
herself  all  out  in  ironing  them.  The 
simplest  wholesome  food  must  suffice, 
and  if  the  needed  help  can  not  be  had 
otherwise,  the  husband  must  be  expected  to  help 
about  the  housework,  though  it  interferes  a  little 
with  very  important  out-door  work.  Let  her  use 
her  will  to  make  herself  stop  work  and  go  to  bed 
at  bed  time,  or  to  sit  down,  or  lie  down,  and  rest, 
when  sure  that  she  needs  such  rest.  This  will 
probably  keep  off  crying  spells. 

Yes,  prayer  and  faith  will  save  this  woman,  and 
all  in  like  condition.  Such  vital  faith  in  God’s 
laws  as  makes  one  reverently  obedient  to  them,  to 
the  best  of  one’s  ability.  Faith  like  this,  accom¬ 
panied  by  prayer  for  light  and  for  grace,  will  ena¬ 
ble  a  woman  to  do  the  best  she  can,  and  trust  God 
for  the  rest. 

Men  can  not  understand  the  situation.  They  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  have  such  a  nausea  for  weeks 
in  succession,  as  makes  the  smell  of  cooking 
almost  intolerable  ;  to  have  such  keenness  of  sen¬ 
ses  as  makes  one  long  for  scrupulous  cleanliness 
everywhere,  without  the  labor  of  constant  cleaning. 
Mothers  suffer  grievous  wrongs,  but  it  is  idle  to 
blame  the  husbands,  for  usually  “they  know  not 
what  they  do.” 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  dyspeptics,  and  I 
know  how  useless  it  is  to  argue  with  them,  when 
they  have  their  “poor”  fits,  and  can  see  nothing 
but  the  alms-house  in  prospect  for  themselves  and 
families ;  I  know  how  common  it  is  for  them  to 
believe  that  their  friends  are  all  against  them,  and 
to  torture  their  minds  with  all  despondent  thoughts 
and  harrowing  memories.  One  learns  to  see  how 
surely  certain  physical  signs  of  dyspepsia  accom¬ 
pany  such  states  of  mind.  The  way  to  avoid  such 


troubles,  is  to  keep  one’s  stomach  in  good  order. 
Just  so  it  is  with  this  woman,  who  finds  it  easy 
enough  to  be  cheerful  when  she  is  well.  Let  her 
study  to  keep  herself  in  good  general  health,  and 
she  need  have  no  anxiety  about  hysterics  or  insanity. 

Mending  Tin-ware. 

It  is  sometimes  very  convenient  to  be  able  to 
mend  your  pans  and  pails,  it  is  all  the  better  if  one 
can  do  it  easily,  and  without  any  soldering  iron. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  a  traveling  tinker  told  me. 
We  have  proved  by  experiment  that  he  told  the 
truth,  and  we  find  it  a  great  convenience  to  fol¬ 
low  his  instructions. 

You  use  a  soldering  fluid,  and  this  is  how  you 
make  it.  Buy  from  a  druggist  an  ounce  or  other 
convenient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  Handle  it 
carefully,  for  it  is  powerful  stuff,  and  “  eats  ”  every¬ 
thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Turn  it  into 


“who’s  afraid?”— the  bahtam  and 

an  old  teacup  or  bowl,  and  put  into  it  a  few  small 
strips  or  parings  of  zinc,  such  as  you  can  get  from 
a  tinner.  No  matter  how  much  you  put  in,  as  the 
acid  will  only  take  up  a  certain  amount,  and  the 
rest  will  remain  in  the  bottom.  Don’t  turn  it  back 
into  the  bottle  until  it  has  ceased  to  effervesce. 
Then  put  the  liquid  into  the  bottle,  and  provide  a 
small  stick  of  wood  to  apply  it  with.  After  the 
acid  has  dissolved  the  zinc,  it  is  much  less  cor¬ 
rosive.  The  muriatic  acid  will  probably  cost  but  a 
few  cents,  the  zinc  probably  will  cost  nothing,  and 
a  bit  of  soft  solder  only  a  trifle. 

So  now  you  are  set  up  with  tinkering  material 
to  last  a  long  time — and  this  is  the  way  to  use  it. 
Suppose  that  the  article  to  be  mended  is  a  tin-pan 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  Turn  it  bottom  upward, 
and  scrape  around  the  edge  of  the  hole  until  the 
tin  is  as  bright  and  clean  as  you  can  make  it.  Then 
wet  it  with  the  soldering  fluid,  lay  a  little  lump  of 
solder  over  the  hole,  (not  too  large),  and  hold  it 
over  the  blaze  of  a  lighted  candle,  which  burns  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  pan.  The  solder  will  be 
melted  down  flat,  and  fixed  fast  to  the  pan,  and  the 
job  is  done.  The  tinker  said  he  added  a  little  sal 
ammoniac  to  his  soldering  fluid,  so  as  to  make  it 
mend  iron,  copper,  and  steel,  but  it  is  not  needed 
for  tin-ware.  Remember  that  muriatic  acid  is  very 
corrosive,  and  great  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
get  it  upon  the  clothing  or  other  material  that  may 
be  injured.  [This  soldering  fluid  we  have  long 
used,  and  several  years  ago  recommended  in  an 
article  on  tinkering.  It  is  employed  by  tin  workers 
who  use  a  soldering  iron.  We  have  never  tried  to 


solder  with  the  heat  of  a  candle,  in  the  manner 
described,  but  have  done  some  kinds  of  work  very 
successfully  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit  or  alcohol  lamp, 
which  makes  no  smoke.  Ed], 

Foot  Muffs. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  a  present  just  received 
through  the  mail — the  work  of  younger  sisters.  It 
is  a  pair  of  “foot  muffs,”  to  be  worn  in  bed  on 
cold  winter  nights.  They  are  a  great  comfort  to 
a  person  who  has  the  care  of  small  children,  and  is 
liable  to  have  to  step  out  of  bed  more  or  less  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  They  are  of  clouded  zephyr,  knit 
on  wooden  needles,  garter  fashion.  Forty  stitches 
are  set  up,  and  the  knitting  proceeds  back  and 
forth  across  the  needles,  until  the  strip  is  about 
ten  inches  long.  Bind  it  off,  and  double  it  together, 
and  make  it  into  a  bag,  whole  at  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  seam  at  each  side.  The  seams  in  my 


brahma. — (See  next  page.) 


“  muffs  ”  are  crocheted  together,  but  they  might 
be  loosely  sewed  with  zyphyr  like  that  used  in 
knitting.  With  a  coarse  crochet  needle  make 
loops  around  the  top  of  the  bag,  crocheting  a  long 
stitch  into  every  third  stitch  around  the  top  of  the 
bag,  and  joining  them  together  by  chain-stitch. 
These  loops  are  for  a  rubber  tape  about  ten  inches 
long.  Crochet  scallops  around  the  top,  as  orna¬ 
mental  as  you  like. 

This  bag  does  not  look  much  like  boot,  shoe,  or 
slipper,  but  put  it  on  your  foot  and  it  answers  nice¬ 
ly  for  a  foot  warmer.  A  pair  of  foot  muffs  would 
be  a  very  suitable  Christmas  present  for  any  invalid. 
The  number  of  stitches  required,  would  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  needles.  The  knitting  should 
be  loose  and  elastic. 


A  Pretty  Vine  for  Shade. 


I  have  never  seen  any  mention  of  our  very  com¬ 
mon  (in  Minnesota)  “  wild  cucumber  vine.”  I  like 
it  much,  because  it  grows  so  rapidly,  and  affords 
such  abundant  shade,  and  because  it  is  also  so 
clean  and  so  pretty.  It  grows  in  sun  or  shade,  and 
is  the  easiest  vine  I  know  of  to  raise  for  shading 
porches  and  arbors.  The  botanical  name  is  Echino- 
cystis  lobata.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  with 
the  melons,  cucumbers,  and  the  like  ;  it  is  a  native, 
growing  in  rich  river  soils  from  Canada  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Missouri.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
greenish- white,  growing  in  long  graceful  racemes, 
and  when  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  the  breeze 
blows  from  them  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  fruity 
fragrance.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  butter- 
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nut,  and  when  ripe  thin  and  bladdery ;  it  breaks 
open  at  the  lower  end,  and  lets  out  four  seeds, 
similar  to  those  of  the  watermelon.  Children 
like  to  harvest  these  cucumbers,  and  gather  the 
seeds  ;  but  if  chickens  are  at  large,  they  will  dis¬ 
pute  possession  with  the  children.  However, 
enough  will  probably  get  trodden  into  the  ground 
to  ensure  a  crop  for  the  following  year.  The  vine 
is  said  to  do  best  when  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the 
fall.  They  come  up  in  spring  with  large  seed- 
leaves,  like  a  squash  vine,  and  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted,  or  may  be  pulled  out  at  any  time. 

1  have  written  this  with  some  fear  of  the  botanist 
who  presides  over  the  American  Agriculturist,  lest 
he  might  consider  me  out  of  my  sphere,  but  the 
6imple  vine  I  praise  was  new  to  me  when  I  came 
west,  and  has  given  so  much  pleasure  to  me  and 
my  friends,  as  a  shade  for  rustic  porches  and 
arbors,  that  I  have  often  wished  to  say  a  word  in 
its  favor.  [We  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  Rochester, 
as  to  the  utility  of  this  vine.  Some  years  ago  when 
we  lived  in  the  west,  there  was  near  by  a  very 
large  wood  pile,  which  was  placed  so  near  the  road 
as  to  be  conspicuous,  and  unsightly  in  the  extreme. 
This  vine,  which  was  very  common  there,  came  up 
arouud  the  pile,  and  soon  completely  covered  it 
with  its  foliage,  and  instead  of  detracting  from 
the  neat  appearance  of  the  place,  it  was  all  sum¬ 
mer  a  bank  of  verdure,  having  at  a  little  distance 
the  appearance  of  a  tall  hedge  planted  for  a  screen. 
It  is  in  very  common  cultivation  in  the  western 
states,  and  our  correspondent  lias  not  at  all  over¬ 
estimated  its  utility  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  which  we  propose  to  illustrate.  Ed.] 
Patterns  for  tine  New  Under  Garments. 

I  receive  repeated  inquiries  concerning  these 
patterns — as  to  where  they  may  be  obtained.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Dress  Committee 
of  Boston,  still  has  its  rooms  at  No.  4  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  thither  all  inquiries 
should  be  sent.  Be  sure  and  put  ■“  Mass  ”  on  your 
letter,  else  it,  like  one  of  mine,  may  go  hunting 
through  various  states  in  search  of  Boston,  until 
some  Post  Master  who  has  heard  of  the  “hub  of 
tho  universe”  suggested  “try  Massachusetts.” 


1BBYS  &  (BmUMm 


Tlie  !t;ui  tain  and  tlic  fllralima. 


Is  there  anything  more  comical  than  the  airs  put  on  by 
a  Bantam  rooster  ?  Nothing  that  we  know  of,  unless  it 
be  the  way  certain  hoys  behave  before  they  have  been  to 
school,  or  mixed  much  with  other  boys.  These  Bantam 
boys  rule  the  roost  at  home,  all  other  youngsters  stand 
aside,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  how  one  of  these 
boys,  when  he  goes  to  school,  and  tries  to  put  on  the  airs 
of  superiority  which  were  allowed  at  home,  will  get  sud¬ 
denly  taken  down,  and  made  to  find  his  own  place,  not 
only  in  the  class,  but  in  the  play-ground.  School  teaches 
valuable  lessons  that  are  not  learned  out  of  books.  A 
boy  can  be  taught  all  the  studies  by  a  private  tutor,  or  by 
his  parents  or  older  sister,  but  such  a  boy  is  never  edu¬ 
cated.  ft  is  said  that  marbles  are  finished  by  putting  the 
rough  pieces  in  a  stout  bag,  which  is  tied  to  the  arm  of 
a  wind-mill,  and  while  they  go  round  and  round  the  mar¬ 
bles  rub  against  one  another,  and  finally  all  become 
round  and  smooth.  It  is  just  so  with  boys,  they  are  the 
marbles,  the  school  is  the  bag,  and  the  daily  meeting  at 
class  and  in  the  play-ground,  and  on  Saturdays,  is  the 
revolving  of  the  wind-mill  that  rubs  them  together.  It 
is  bad  for  the  boy  who  has  sharp  corners  of  selfishness 
or  conceit,  they  are  very  soon  knocked  off,  and  if  the  boy 
is  given  to  bragging,  or  worse  than  all,  if  he  is  disposed 
to  play  the  bully,  how  soon  lie  gets  the  nonsense  taken 
out  of  him  1  The  picture  of  the  Bantam,  little  conceited 
thing,  challenging  a  big  Brahma,  reminded  us  so  much 
of  some  youngsters,  that  we  find  ourseves  writing  about 
boys  instead  of  birds.  Pictures  of  this  kind  generally 
explain  themselves,  and  any  bright  boy  or  girl  can  see 
the  whole  story  of  this  without  its  being  told  ;  but  we 
sometimes  like,  when  you  have  enjoyed  the  picture  as 
a  picture,  to  tell  you  of  something  it  shows  us,  which 
you  may  not  see.  Both  Bantam  and  Brahma  are  fowls, 
yet  how  unlike ;  the  one,  small,  neat,  active,  and  full  of 
life  and  courage,  and  the  other  large,  clumsy,  and  so 
indifferent  that  it  will  not  try  to  get  over  a  fence  four 
feet  high.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  our 
domestic  fowls  all  came  from  one  or  several  wild  kinds  ;  it 
is  now  impossible  to  be  sure  about  this,  ns  they  have 
been  so  long  domesticated  ;  the  Chinese  have  a  record 
that  fowls  were  introduced  into  that  country  1400  years 


B.  C.,  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  they  were  known 
in  Europe  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  From  these  early 
times  fowls,  no  matter  what  they  may  have  started  from, 
have  been  bred  ;  some  were  bred  for  small  size,  and 
others  for  large  size,  and  our  picture  shows  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  in  the  Bantam  and  the  Brahma.  The  picture,  which 
is  on  the  page  before  this,  really  belongs  to  the  Boys  and 
Girls,  but  it  is  put  there  because  it  will  be  printed  better 
than  if  it  were  here.  It  is  a  little  awkward  to  have  the 
picture  in  one  place  and  the  talk  about  it  in  another, 
but  we  can't  help  it  sometimes. 


November. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  numbered 
months,  you  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  this  gets  its 
name  from  being  the  9th  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
Novem  being  the  Latin  for  9.  This  month  is  a  sort  of 
battle-ground  between  winter  and  autumn ;  sometimes 
autumn  holds  its  own  for  a  while,  and  we  have  pleasant 
days,  but  winter  sends  along  his  skirmishers  of  fog  and 
chilly,  damp  rains,  and  usually  succeeds  in  establishing 
himself  before  the  month  is  over.  Such  fogs  as  this 
month  often  brings  us  who  live  near  the  coast !  So  dense 
are  they  that  we  cannot  see  across  the  street,  and  in  the 
cities  the  gas  is  lighted  in  the  offices  and  stores.  But  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  look  forward  to  the  unpleasant 
things  of  the  month  ;  they  are  sufficient  when  they  come. 
If  we  were  to  ask. “What  is  there  pleasant  about  Novem¬ 
ber?  A  chorus  of  young  voices  would  shout— from  end 
to  end  of  the  country,"  Thanksgiving.” — Yes  it  is  thanks¬ 
giving  time  which  makes  this  month  memorable,  and  all 
its  fogs  and  sleets  cannot  chill  the  happiness  of  this  hol¬ 
iday.  May  each  one  of  you  enjoy  this  purely  American 
family  holiday,  with  thankful  hearts. 

Keeping-  a  Canary, 

Amanda  A.  L.  We  never  kept  canaries  or  other  birds, 
partly  because  we  don’t  like  to  see  them  confined,  though 
canaries  know  no  other  life,  and  the  cage  is  their  world, 
but  mainly  because  we  never  had  time  to  give  tllem  the 
proper  care.  We  recently  saw  in  an  English  journal 
called  “Little  Folks,”  a  long  talk  about  canaries,  of 
which  we  quote  the  part  which  tells  about  the  care  of 
them  :  “  If  you  buy  a  canary,  do  not  choose  one  that  has 
long  and  strong  claws,  or  blackish  rough  scales  on  them, 
because  it  will  be  an  old  bird,  and  not  likely  to  sing  for 
long.  The  German  canaries  are  considered  the  best 
singers  ;  and  the  German  bird-fanciers  bestow  great  at¬ 
tention  and  do  their  best  to  teach  them  to  sing  sweetly. 
They  take  them  from  their  nests,  and  let  them  hear  night¬ 
ingales  and  larks,  which  they  will  imitate  most  sweetly. 
When  your  pet  is  moulting,  which  is  usually  in  July  or 
August,  keep  it  warm  and  give  it  a  little  hemp-seed, 
bread  and  milk,  and  lettuce  or  endive ;  but  at  other 
times  it  is  better  not  to  give  it  sweets  and  cakes,  or  ex¬ 
tras  of  any  kind,  as  some  children  do  ;  they  will  make  it 
ill.  Canaries  will  live  from  ten  to  twenty  years  if  prop¬ 
erly  looked  after,  kept  clean,  fed  regularly,  and  hung  in 
dry,  warm  places.  They  will  for  long  repay  with  the 
sweetest  song  all  the  care  that  you  can  bestow  on  them. 
Canaries  know  nothing  of  liberty,  and  would  only  starve 
if  we  set  them  free  ;  but  you  should  remember  always  to 
take  proper  care  of  the  helpless  little  birds.  I  will  give 
you  a  few  hints  how  to  keep  the  canary  in  health.  To 
begin  with  its  food,  which  should  be  simply  canary-seed 
mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of  rape-seed,  give  occasion¬ 
ally  a  slice  of  sweet  apple  or  a  little  bit  of  boiled  carrot 
by  way  of  a  treat,  fresh  chickweed,  groundsel,  or  water¬ 
cress  ;  and  above  all  give  it  plenty  of  clean  water  ;  cana¬ 
ries  are  such  bath-loving  little  birds.  In  their  native 
wild  state  they  are  always  flitting  in  and  out  of  water, 
and  it  is  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  such  a  wholesome 
pleasure  ;  and  when  they  are  moulting  do  not  forget  to 
leave  an  iron  nail  in  their  bath.  Be  also  very  particular 
about  keeping  the  cage  clean,  with  plenty  of  fine  sharp 
sand  in  it.  Do  not  leave  it  in  a  cold  room  in  winter-time, 
and  above  all  do  not  hang  your  pet’s  cage  by  a  draughty 
window,  for  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  make  them 
sickly  and  ill.  Canaries  are  such  tender,  warmth-loving 
little  birds,  that  they  soon  cease  singing,  and  die,  if 
these  simple  directions  be  not  well  attended  to.  A 
japanned  ora  plain  tinned  cage  is  the  best  and  easiest  to 
clean  ;  the  common  colored  cages  are  dangerous,  as  the 
birds  are  apt  to  pick  off  the  paint,  and  kill  themselves. 


ISrig'DitciiIng'  all  it  Can. 


The  day  had  been  dark  and  gloomy,  when,  suddenly, 
towards  night,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  sun’s  rays 
streamed  through,  shedding  a  flood  of  golden  light 
upon  the  whole  country.  A  sweet  voice  at  the  win¬ 
dow  cried  out  in  joyful  tones:  “Look!  O,  look! 
papa,  thesnn’sfiivplitoinpall  it  can.” — “  Brightening  all 
it  can  ?  so  it  is,”  answered  papa,  “  and  you  can  be  like 
the  sun,  if  you  choose.” — “  How,  papa  ?  tell  me  how.” — 
“  By  looking  happy,  and  smiling  on  us  all  day,  and  never 


letting  any  tearful  rain  come  into  the  blue  of  those  eyes; 
only  be  happy  and  good ;  that  is  all.”—  Brit.  Juv. 

- ^ ^  ««*-> - - - - 

The  B>octoi*’s  Talks— About  Vari¬ 
ous  Matters. 

I  have  usually  talked  to  the  boys  and  girls  about  some 
particular  thing,  but  now  there  are  several  matters  that 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  about,  and  I  will  put  them  all  into 
one  “  talk.”  Two  girls  write  that  they  were  disappointed 
in  seeing  nothing  in  the  October  No.  about  autumn 
leaves.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  did  not  say 
anything  about  the  leaves  last  month.  The  girls  may 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who  had  16  reasons  for 
not  riding  to  meeting.  First,  he  had  no  horse,  and  no 
one  was  curious  enough  to  know  about  the  remaining 
15.  I  might  give  as  a  reason  for  having  no  leaf  talk  that 
I  was  several  hundred  miles  towards  sun-down,  and  was 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  away  when  the  paper 
went  to  press.  I  say  I  might  give  this  as  a  reason,  but 
the  real  one  was,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  talk  about 

Autumn  Leaves  in  October.  I  supposed  sufficient 
directions  for  drying  were  given  in  September,  and  that 
you  would  not  care  to  make  them  up  before  the  collect¬ 
ing  season  was  over,  and  there  was  a  good  lot  on  hand 
nicely  dried.  The  beauty  of  the  /eaves  depends  upon 
their  having  dried  quickly  ;  I  gave  in  September  the 
usual  way  of  drying,  but  I  wish  I  had  added  that  a  warm 
flat-iron  may  be  used  to  advantage,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  damp.  To  give  the  leaves  a  bright  surface, 
and  to  bring  out  their  colors,  the  old  way  was  to  give 
them  a  coating  of  raw  linseed  oil.  I  last  winter  hit 
upon  what  seems  to  me  a  much  better  way,  which  is  to 

Dip  the  Leaves  in  Melted  Pahaffine.— Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  what  paraffine  is,  and  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  asking,  will  say  that  in  appearance  it  is  some¬ 
thing  between  white  wax  and  spermaceti;  it  is  quite 
hard  and  solid  when  cold,  but  melts  very  readily  at  a 
much  less  heat  than  that  at  which  water  boils.  This 
among  other  interesting  substances,  comes  from  that 
wonderful  natural  product,  petroleum,  which  you  know 
also  gives  us  the  useful  lighting  oil,  kerosine.  After  the 
leaves  are  dry,  you  can  then  give  them  a  most  beautiful 
polish  by  dipping  them  in  paraffine.  In  order  to  avoid 
getting  the  paraffine  too  hot  and  frying  your  leaves,  yon 
must  use  what  the  chemists  call  a  water-bath  ;  put  your 
tin  cup,  or  whatever  dish  holds  the  paraffine,  into  a 
sauce-pan  or  other  dish  containing  water,  and  place  the 
two,  one  within  the  other,  upon  the  stove  ;  the  paraffine 
will  soon  melt,  and  so  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  outer 
dish,  it  cannot  get  hotter  than  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
or  212°.  If  the  bottom  of  the  inner  dish  sits  directly 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one,  there  may  be  some 
bumping  from  the  escape  of  steam  ;  to  prevent  this,  set 
your  paraffine  dish  upon  a  chip  or  two,  a  few  nails,  or 
anything  to  prevent  the  two  dishes  from  touching  one 
another.  Now,  having  your  dried  leaves,  your  melted 
paraffine,  a  lot  of  old  newspapers,  and  some  soft  rags, 
you  are  ready  to 

Go  to  Work.— Take  the  leaves  one  at  a  time  by  their 
stalks,  put  each  carefully  into  the  melted  paraffine,  let  it 
remain  there  for  a  few  seconds,  lift  it  out,  and  allow 
what  paraffine  will  drop  off,  to  fall  back  into  the  dish ; 


PART  OF  LAMP-SHADE. 


now  lay  the  leaf  upon  one  of  the  newspapers,  folded  to 
make  a  sort  of  cushion,  and  with  a  soft  rag  wipe  off  all 
the  paraffine  that  you  can  from  both  sides.  This  will 
leave  the  leaf  with  a  beautiful  polish,  and  it  may  be 
again  put  back  into  the  book  from  which  you  took  it. 
Paraffine  may  be  had  at  most  of  the  drug  stores,  and  in 
cities  the  better  grocery  stores  have  candles  made  of  par- 
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affine.  I  have  recently  seen  directions  published  tor  the 
use  of  was  in  the  same  manner.  Of  course 

In  Making  up  Leaves  thus  covered  with  paraffine, 
you  cannot  use  paste  or  gum,  hut  they  must  be  sewed 
on,  or  as  Auut  Sue,  who  has  something  to  say  in  her 
“Chats”  about  such  matters,  suggests  they  may  be  put 
on  by  pins.  The  making-up  part  I  did  not  intend  to  give 
directions  about,  as  that  is  a  matter  in  which  there  may 
be  great  variety,  and  each  one  can  exercise  her  or  his 
own  fancy.  Very  beautiful  wreaths  may  be  made  by 
fastening  the  leaves  to  a  piece  of  clean  white  card-board, 
or  they  may  be  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  bouquet,  using 
the  whi  te  card-board  as  a  back-ground.  I  have  seen  very 
handsome  lamp-shades  made  with  six  pieces,  each  shaped 
like  that  in  the  engraving,  attached  to  a  wire  frame,  and 
each  piece  with  a  small  cluster  of  the  leaves  tastefully 
arranged  upon  it.  For  this  work  those-leaves  should  be 
selected  which  look  best  when  held  so  that  the  light 
shines  through  them.  Delicate  dried  ferns  make  up 
very  prettily  with  the  colored  leaves.  I  did  not  try  how 
they  would  look  if  treated  with  paraffine,  but  when  you 
are  doing  the  leaves  you  can  experiment. 

As  I  have  said  that  I  was  away,  I  must  tell  you 

About  jit  Journey. — I  had  to  go  directly  west  nearly 
1,000  miles,  and  a  long  ride  it  seemed.  Every  day  that  I 
go  to  the  city  I  have  two  hours  of  railroad,  and  that  is 
enough,  but  for  three  days — almost,  that  was  not  desira- 
able.  How  do  you  suppose  I  amused  myself  while  on 
the  road  ?  By  looking  at  my  boys  and  girls.  By  good 
fortune  my  Pullman  car  was  the  last  of  the  train,  and  I 
could  sit  at  the  end  of  it  and  have  a  grand  view  of  what 
was  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  the  scenery  was  fine,  some¬ 
times  dull,  but  all  along  the  road  I  saw  boys  and  girls, 
and  when  they  were  particularly  bright-looking,  I  said 
to  myself,  “There  are  some  Agriculturist  youngsters.” 
I  think  that  many  a  boy  and  girl  in  Western  New  York, 
Canada,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  who  reads 
this  will  recollect  that  they  had  a  bow  from  “  The  Doc¬ 
tor.”  When  I  saw  the  boys  and  girls  with  their  kettles 
on  the  way  to  school,  I  bowed  and  waved  my  hand,  and 
when  I  saw  those  little  fellows  picking  up  potatoes,  or 
whatever  they  were  doing,  I  found  some  way  of  giving 
them  a  greeting.  But  the  greatest  fun  was,  at  a  place  in 
Southern  Michigan,  where  the  railroad  ran  close  along 
side  of  the  country  road.  There  were  two  of  the  bright¬ 
est  of  boys  with  a  white  horse  in  an  old-fashioned  sulky. 
The  train  was  running  very  slow,  and  as  we  overtook 
them  I  had  a  bow  from  them.  I  signaled  them  to  come 
on,  and  they  started  up  the  old  horse ;  he  made  very 
good  time,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  oats  against  steam. 
When  they  found  they  were  beaten,  they  both  waved 
their  straw  hats  and  set  up  such  a  laugh  as  could  only 
come  from  light-hearted  youngsters.  I  ain  quite  sure 
they  were  two  of  our  boys,  and  when  they  see  this  they 
will  remember  the  laugh,  and  know  who  laughed  with 
them.  As  I  could  not  read  much  in  the  cars,  I  made  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  by  looking  out  for  our  boys  and 
girls,  and  if  all  those  I  saw  and  had  a  hurried  greeting 
with,  did  not  belong  to  our  family,  why  they  ought  to. 
They  made  my  journey  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  thank  them 
all,  just  for  this  hurried  glimpse  of  them. 

Now,  youngsters,  both  of  you,  boys  and  girls,  I  wish  to 
have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you.  I  have  sometimes 
tried  to  amuse  you,  and  sometimes  to  instruct  you,  about 
natural  objects,  but  this  is  about  neither,  but  about 
something  which  ought  to  be  said.  Perhaps  some 
youngster  about  16,  (sometimes  boys  feel  older  then  than 
they  ever  do  after,)  will  turn  up  his  nose  and  say, 

“Oh  the  Doctor  is  on  a  Preach.”— Now,  you  are 
just  the  boy  I  wish  to  have  a  word  with,  and  if  the  boys 
and  girls  will  give  attention  to  my  “  preach  ”  this  time, 

I  will  try  and  have  something  more  to  their  fancy  an¬ 
other  month.  The  subject  is 

Slang  and  Catch-words.— Last  month  something 
was  said  to  the  boys  about  the  use  of  slang  names  for 
“father,”  now  let  us  have  for  both  boys  and  girls  a  little 
talk  about  slang  words  in  general.  Slang  is  described  as 
the  language  of  the  “  vile  and  low,”  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  boys  and  girls  are  vile  and  low  when  they  use 
slang  words,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  word  to 
use  in  its  place.  A  boy  may  call  a  policeman  a  “  cop,”  and 
speak  of  money  as  “  dibs,”  “blunt,”  and  “  stamps,”  or 
a  girl  may  think  ice-cream  “  goloptious,”  and  regard  a 
dress  as  “  tippybob,”  and  both  be  very  excellent  children, 
for  they  use  low  language  without  any  thought.  They 
have  heard  others  use  the  words,  and  they  seemed  so 
new  and  odd  that  they  followed  the  bad  example.  I 
once  knew  a  very  estimable  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
a  family  noted  for  its  refinement,  who  having  heard  a 
few  slang  words,  took  a  great  fancy  for  them,  and  was 
what  may  be  called  slang  crazy ;  all  that  she  saw'  in  the 
newspapers,  and  all  that  she  could  pick  up,  she  used  in 
her  conversation,  when  her  parents  were  not  near  ;  she 
had  so  great  a  fancy  for  such  words  that  she  begged  all 
the  young  gentlemen  in  the  large  circle  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  bring  her  new  ones,  and  when  one  brought  her  a 


new  bit  of  slang,  she  was  as  much  delighted  as  other 
girls  would  be  with  the  present  of  a  bouquet.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  some  of  her  aiquaintances  taught  her 
w'ords  not  proper  to  use,  and  it  was  very  sad  to  hear  this 
young  person  bring  into  her  conversation  words  which 
are  never  used  by  decent  people,  but  which  can  only  be 
heard  among  the  low  and  vulgar.  It  was  of  course  done 
innocently,  and  without  any  idea  that  there  was  an  im¬ 
proper  meaning  to  the  words.  At  last  some  friend  was 
kind  enough  to  tell  her  of  the  true  character  of  some  of 
the  slang,  and  she  had  the  good  sense  to  drop  everything 
of  the  kind.  Not  only  are  slang  words  entirely  useless, 
but  they  often  have  a  low  origin,  and  are  among'  low 
people  used  in  a  sense  which  wmuld  shock  any  decent 
boy  or  girl  did  they  know  what  it  was.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  read  the  American  Agriculturist,  when  they 
hear  a  new  word,  the  meaning  of  which  they  do  not 
know,  had  better  not  use  it  until  they  have  looked  it  up. 
The  English  language  is  a  very  rich  one,  and  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  words  that  properly  belong  to  it, 
without  going  into  the  slums  to  find  new  ones.  Many 
of  the  slang  phrases  have  a  wretchedly  low  origin,  and 
some  of  the  words  are  only  concealed  profanity. 

Besides  slang,  or  unusual  words,  there  are  “  catch¬ 
words.”  I  call  them  so  for  want  of  a  better  name.  I 
mean  those  words  which  persons  habitually  use,  almost 
without  knowing  it.  Some  persons  cannot  tell  the  sim¬ 
plest  story,  or  give  an  account  of  what  has  happened, 
without  putting  in  “  you  know,”  every  five  or  ten  words; 
others  in  the  same  manner  say  “  and-er,”  “  an-der-er,” 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  long  breath,  while  others  use 
“  W  ell-er,”  or  “  But-er,”  in  the  same  way,  all  seeming  to 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sound  while  they  are 
getting  ready  to  say  something  else.  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  words  like  these,  get  some  good  friend  to 
correct  you,  for  there  is  nothing  that  makes  a  person’s 
conversation  more  tedious  than  these  tricks  of  speech. 

One  of  the  amusing  things  in  the  use  of  language  is 
the  way  in  which  many  express  surprise.  We  know 
several  whom  we  can  tell  beforehand  what  they  will  say 
when  told  of  any  piece  of  nows.  One  will  be  sure  to  tell 
you,  “  You  don’t  say  so !  ”  Another,  “  I  want  to  know !  ” 
and  another,  “how  yon  talk.”  Now  these  are  really 
very  impolite,  for  you  have  said  so,  and  they  really  don’t 
“want  to  know,”  as  you  have  just  told  them,  and  you 
probably  “  talk  ”  in  a  very  sensible  manner.  Still  more 
unmeaning  are  the  very  common,  “Well  I  never!” 
“Now  I  shall  give  up!”  “For  the  land’s  sake,’  and 
others.  “  Luddy  massy  on  us  ”  is  sometimes  heard,  but 
would  not  be  did  those  who  use  it  know  that  it  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  very  solemn  “The  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us.”  It  is  very  natural  to  express  surprise  when  told 
any  astonishing  piece  of  news,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  always  the  same  way  of  doing  it.  “Astonishing  !  ” 
“  5'ou  surprise  me  !  ”  “  I  never  suspected  that,”  are  good 
English,  and  just  as  useful  as  any  of  the  set  phrases, 
some  of  which  we  have  quoted.  If  these  catch-words 
and  set  phrases  are  avoided  while  you  are  young,  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  use  of  them  when  older. 
“  Would  you  have  youngsters  talk  like  school-masters  ?” 
some  of  you  may  ask.  No  ;  I  would  have  children  be 
children,  and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  having 
children  talk  with  proper  freedom  without  falling  into 
the  use  of  slang  or  any  of  the  tricks  of  speech  hero  noted. 
Every  one  of  you,  no  matter  what  your  present  lot  in 
life,  or  what  your  future  occupation  may  be,  hopes,  or 
should  hope,  to  be  a  useful,  cultured,  and  respected  man 
or  woman,  capable  of  filling  any  place  in  the  community 
in  which  you  may  live.  By  place,  we  do  not  mean 
merely  office,  for  the  least  worthy  often  get  that,  but 
what  is  more  important,  that  of  a  good  citizen  and  a 
good  neighbor.  Perhaps  you  do  not  now  think  that  be¬ 
fore  long  you  will  be  in  the  places  now  occupied  by  your 
fathers  and  mothers  ;  it  isonly  the  matter  of  afew  years. 
Of  course  there  are  things  more  important  than  matters 
of  speech,  and  many  men  and  women  are  respected  and 
beloved  in  spite  of  their  unpleasant  ways,  because  they 
are  warm-hearted,  kind,  and  helpful ;  but  these  very 
persons  would  be  more  useful  and  more  welcome  in  the 
families  of  their  friends,  did  they  use  a  simple  language. 
If  these  unpleasant  ways  have  been  learned,  break  them 
up  at  once.  In  a  family  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  small  fine,  to  be  paid  by  whoever  uses  a  word  that 
is  not  good  English,  or  any  of  the  needless  catch-words 
or  phrases,  the  fines  to  go  to  the  Sunday-school  or  some 
neighborhood  charity.  Now,  boys  and  girls,  let  us  all 
try  to  stop  by  some  means  this  use  of  slang. 

-  «  em  - 

Aunt  Sue’s  Cliats. 

Mary  J.  Y.— I  couldn’t  possibly  tell  you  whether  it  is 
a  fact  “  that  hunters  are  killing  all  the  buffaloes  1  ”  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  many  buffaloes  there  are.  I  can  tell 
you  how  many  it  is  "estimated  are  killed  yearly,  and  you 
may  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The  “  hide-hunters  ” 
of  Texas,  Kansas,  southern  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  kill 
50,000  each  year  for  their  skins  alone.  The  Indians  are 
said  to  kill  three  times  that  number,  and  sportsmen  and 


pioneers,  who  depend  on  buffalo  meat  for  their  food,  kill 
perhaps  10,000  more.  That  is  about  210,000  a  year  ;  and 
it  certainly  can’t  take  long  to  kill  them  “all”  at  that  rate  ! 

F.  G.  M.  says,  “Please  tell  me  why  people  say  ‘  he  has 
cut  stick’  when  a  person  has  run  away.”  Advertise¬ 
ments  lor  fugitive  slaves  were  marked  by  a  wood-cut 
representing  a  negro  running,  with  a  stick  and  bundle 
across  his  shoulders.  Even  now  you  will  see  that  cut 
heading  advertisements  for  negroes  who  have  run  away 
from  contract  labor.  They  cut  their  sticks  preparatory 
to  running  off. 

George  H.  F. — Thanks  for  your  letter.  The  cross¬ 
word  is  very  nicely  printed. 

Ned.— Your  questions  are  not  of  sufficient  general  in¬ 
terest  to  warrant  my  taking  up  the  space  necessary  for 
replies. 

Patsy. — Enigmas  made  upon  the  names  of  the  writers, 
or  of  their  own  personal  friends,  or  upon  the  title  of  our 
paper,  its  editors  or  publishers,  are  the  least  likely  of 
any  to  get  into  print. 

Kate  M.  enumerates  many  articles  made  of,  or  rather 
ornamented  with,  fall  leaves,  and  wants  to  know  if  I  will 
tell  her  of  something  else.  Yes,  Katie  ;  if  you  have  the 
time  and  patience,  you  can  make  very  beautiful  cornices 
for  the  tops  of  your  windows  with  ferns,  leaves,  berries, 
vines,  etc.  Take  a  strip  of  muslin  or  calico,  starched 
pretty  stiff,  about  live  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  the 
width  of  your  window.  Spread  it  out  upon  your  bed,  or 
sofa,  and  pin  each  end  of  it  down  tight.  Now  group 
your  ferns  and  leaves  into  a  graceful  bunch  on  the  center 
of  the  strip  ;  slip,  your  hand  underneath,  and  fasten  them 


to  the  muslin  with  small  pins;  be  careful  that  all  the 
pins  are  hidden  by  the  leaves.  Pins  are  better  than 
needle  and  thread,  as  the  thread  is  liable  to  catch  on  the 
leaves  and  break  them.  The  engraving  may  assist  yon  in 
arranging  the  leaves  and  ferns.  Of  course  they  must  be 
pressed  and  dried  before  using.  With  care  they  will  last 
a  year  or  more.  When  the  strip  is  finished,  it  may  be 
pinned  to  the  curtain.  The  effect  is  very  pleasing. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 


numerical  enigma. 

I  am  composed  of  11  letters  : 

My  10,  2,  3,  may  preserve  fruit,  but  it  hurts  fingers. 

My  0,  4,  2,  11,  is  a  most  unpleasant  emotion. 

My  9,  7,  5,  8,  is  often  delicious,  sometimes  flat  and  un¬ 
profitable. 

My  1,  7,  3,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  man  who  became  rather 
suddenly  famous.  Yau. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  John  but  not  in  Mark, 

My  next  is  in  branch  but  not  in  limb, 

My  third  is  in  finch  but  not  in  lark, 

My  fourth  is  in  freak  but  not  in  whim, 

My  fifth  is  in  dark  but  not  in  light, 

My  sixth  is  in  talk  but  not  in  word. 

My  seventh  is  in  wrong  but  not  in  right, 

My  whole  you  will  find  is  the  name  of  a  bird. 

Herbert  J.  K. 

decapitation. 

I  only  boast  of  letters  five, 

And  for  brief  moments  only  live, 

Beheaded,  a  life-sustaining  food, 

In  tropic  climes  accounted  good, 

Behead  again  and  in  me  see 
What  gives  their  drink  its  luxury.  Tempt, 
anagrams. 

Names  of  noted  persons. 

1.  Mail  train.  3.  Rich  sell. 

2.  Turn  the  rail,  M.  4.  Faint,  alone.  Barbara. 

puzzle. 

(Make  sense  of  the  following  letters.) 

N  A  S  E  D  E 
DOKCAN 
M  F  J  A  R  O 
A  A  L  L  T  N 

S  T  E  R  O  F  Herbert  J.  K. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  give  the  names  of  two  flowers. 

1.  A  young  animal.  2.  A  plant  used  in  soup.  3.  Some¬ 
thing  used  by  sportsmen.  4.  Pathetic.  5.  Once  a  year. 

Geo.  M.  Clark. 

EQUIVOCAL  WORDS. 

1.  A  tool— an  insect.  2.  Part  of  a  bird— Papa’s  dread— 
a  sort  of  hook.  3.  A  fragment— a  tool — part  of  harness. 

4.  Part  of  a  tool— a  spear  of  grass — a  jolly  fellow.  5.  A 
gust— a  hit — to  puff— to  blossom— a  great  grief.  6.  A 
melody— our  inhalations.  Bessie. 

DROP  LETTER  PUZZLE. 

(A  proverb.) 

T  m  a  d  i  e  a  t,o  n  m  n.  Vau- 
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THE  GREAT  LAND  TORTOISE  FROM  THE  ALDABRA  ISLANDS. 


SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  Expired.  2.  A  pain.  3.  To  avoid.  4.  A  pavilion. 

P.  Ink  and  Cap  I  Tax. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Pill  the  blanks  with  the  same  words  transposed.) 

1.  The  horse  in  the - wagon  was  very - ,  and 

when  hitched  with  his - made  a  very  good  — - . 

2.  The  old - some - . 

3.  He  went  to  the - in  his  bare - . 

4.  Do  not - so  over  that - . 

5.  - friend  how - you - that  book?  M.  P. 

HIDDEN  SOUTHERN  CITIES. 

1.  It  is  in  general  eight  o’clock  before  I  get  home.  2. 
In  an  instant,  Onisrum  grasped  him.  3.  As  tall, — ah  !  as 
seen  in  his  picture,  is  lie  ?  4.  A  box  of  steel  pens,  a 
colander,  and  other  things  are  in  that  bundle.  5.  Oh ! 
Jack,  (so  neighbor  Field  says)  your  dog  is  dead  1  0. 
Hurra !  “  U.  S.  tin  cup  maker!”  Ha  !  ha  1  Geo.  II.  F. 
pi. 

Ew  hears  rou  tumalu  owes, 

Ron  tumlua  mbneds  rabe, 

Dan  entof  rof  cliea  hoter  fowls 
Eth  aspmithginzy  rate.  Little  One. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  vowel.  2.  A  vessel.  3.  A  city.  4.  A  girl.  5.  Fig¬ 
ures.  6.  Consumed.  7.  A  vowel. — The  central  letters, 
horizontal  and  perpendicular,  form  a  city.  Nip. 

-  1  iC<  — - 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Charles  Dickens.  2.  "Where  no 
oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean. 

Concealed  Books  of  toe  Bible.— 1.  Kings.  2.  Hosea. 
3.  Esther.  4.  Amos.  5.  James.  6.  Acts.  7.  Luke.  8. 
Matthew.  9.  Romans. 

Citarades. — 1.  Alfred.  2.  Novelties. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Subscribers.  2.  Misunderstood.  3.  Dis¬ 
tinguishable.  4.  Foretaste.  5.  Overmastered,  fi.  Recur¬ 
rences.  7.  Intolerable.  8.  Reverberations.  D.  Rhythmical. 
10.  Sentimental. 

Plantings.— 1.  Cabbage.  2.  Sunflower.  3.  Hollyhock. 
1.  Cowslip.  5.  Pond  Lily.  G.  China  Aster.  7.  Morning- 
glory.  8.  Tobacco. 

Transpositions.  —  1.  Volf,  fowl,  owl.  2.  Monarch, 
march-on. 

Puzzle.— B-O-L-T. 

Cross  "Word.— The  vowels— a,  c,  I,  o,  and  u. 

Double  Acrostic.— a— lonz—o  Alpha  and  Omega. 

L—  oo  — M 
P—  Ol  — E 
II—  an  — G 
A—  s  —A 


Pr.— People  count  up  the  faults  of  those  who  keep  them 
waiting. 


Send  communications  intended  for  Aunt  Sue  to  Box  111, 
P.  <?.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway.  ■  - 


Tlie  Biggest  Land  Tortoise. 

Those  who  recollect  the  picture  given  in  August  last, 
called  “More  Frightened  than  Hurt,”  will  notice  that 
we  there  called  an  animal  a  turtle  which,  though  smaller, 
was  much  like  the  one  we  here  call  a  tortoise,  and  will 
perhaps  wonder  why  we  use  two  different  names  for 
tilings  so  much  alike.  To  save  you  the  trouble  of  ask¬ 
ing,  we  will,  before  we  describe  the  big  fellow  in  the 
engraving,  explain  how  this  happens.  The  animals  were 
originally  called  tortoises,  probably  from  the  Spanish 
word  for  them,  tortugas ;  they  arc  first  so  named  in  a 
book  printed  in  1555  ;  about  50  years  later,  a  Captain 
Goswold  made  a  visit  to  New  England,  and  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  voyage,  it  is  said  that  they  caught  “  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  turtles.”  In  1673  a  writer  on  New  England 
says  that  turtle  and  tinkle  were  in  common  use  for  all 
kinds  of  tortoises.  The  name  turtle  properly  belongs  to 
a  dove,  and  when  we  read  in  tlie  Scriptures,  “The  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land,”  it  refers  to  the  dove, 
and  not  to  these  hard -shelled  reptiles.  No  one  knows 
why  these  early  sailors  came  to  apply  tlie  name  of  the 
turtle,  the  bird  that  had  long  been  regarded  as  tlie  em¬ 
blem  of  affection,  to  such  an  entirely  different  creature  as 
a  tortoise,  unless  they  did  it  as  a  sort  of  a  joke  ;  we 
sometimes  see  a  person  name  an  especially  ugly  dog 
“  Beauty,”  and  boys  are  very  apt  to  call  a  very  large  and 
overgrown  schoolmate  “  Infant,”  and  perhaps  they 
thought  it  funny  to  call  a  great  clumsy  creature  after 
something  that  was  entirely  its  opposite,  nowever  it 
may  be,  the  name  turtle  is  now  in  general  use ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  given  to  those  tortoises  only  which  live  in  tlie 
sea,  but  in  this  country  it  is  more  in  use  for  both  the 
land  and  sea  animals  than  tortoise.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  we  used  turtle  for  the  sea  animals  only,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  changes  in  a  language.  So  when  we 
tlie  other  day  called  the  little  fellow  a  turtle,  we  gave  it 
the  name  by  which  most  people  call  it.  Now  as  to  the 
tortoise  in  the  picture;  isn’t  it  a  monster?  You  can 
readily  judge  of  its  size  by  comparing  it  with  tlie  man. 
There  may  have  been  larger  sea-turtles,  but  this  is  the 
largest  land-tortoise  known.  Tlie  engraving  is  from  a 
portrait  published  in  tlie  London  Field,  of  this  remark¬ 
able  animal,  which  lias  at  last  found  a  home  at  tlie 
Zoological  Gardens,  London,  England.  These  gardens 
you  must  know  are  an  immense  menagerie,  where  there 
are  large  grounds  and  buildings  for  tlie  finest  collection 
of  animals  in  the  world.  This  tortoise  and  its  smaller 
mate  came  from  tlie  Aldabra  Islands,  a  small  group 


about  180  miles  north-west  of  Madagascar,  where  the 
animals  were  formerly  very  abundant,  but  are  now 
scarce,  many  having  been  killed  or  carried  off  by  whalers, 
who  frequently  land  there  for  wood.  This  particular  one 
was  taken  from  his  native  island  over  70  years  ago,  and 
carried  to  the  Seychelles,  (sec  Atlas  or  Gazetteer),  where 
he  was  owned  for  all  this  time  by  one  family,  and  being 
tlie  largest  of  its  kind  living,  tlie  people  were  very  proud 
of  liim.  He  was  kept  with  his  mate  in  an  enclosure ;  the 
female  laid  about  40  eggs  twice  a  year,  and  the  young 
hatched  in  about  10  weeks.  The  “chicken-tortoises” 
were  kept  until  about  four  years  old,  and  then  used  for 
food.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  owner  could  be  got 
to  part  with  the  pair.  This  animal,  tlie  male,  measures 
over  the  curve  of  tlie  shell,  5  feet  5  in.  in  length, .and 
5  feet  9  in.  wide;  his  head  and  neck  arc  1  ft.  and  9  in. 
long;  lie  weighs  870  pounds,  and  has  not  yet  got  liis 
growth !  These  tortoises  live  upon  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
and  eat  grass  freely ;  the  man  in  the  picture  is  giving  it  a 
vegetable  marrow,  a  kind  of  squash  used  in  England, 
where  they  can  raise  no  better  ones ;  an  abundance  of 
water  must  be  provided  for  the  animals  to  drink  ;  their 
native  country  is  a  very  warm  one,  the  thermometer 
never  going  below  70°,  so  these  will  have  to  be  carefully 
housed.  As  tough  as  they  look,  they  are  easily  injured 
by  cold ;  it  is  said  that  24  hours  at  a  temperature  as  low 
as  50’,  will  kill  them.  There  was  one  of  these  turtles  a 
few  years  ago  at  Central  Park,  and  though  not  so  large  as 
this  by  a  great  deal,  it  would  easily  walk  off  with  a  man 
on  its  back ;  it  found  one  of  our  cold  winters  too  much 
for  it,  and  one  spring  it  did  not  wake  up  from  its  winter’s 
sleep.  It  is  estimated  that  this  one  in  tlie  engraving 
would  be  able  to  carry  a  ton,  if  tlie  shell  were  strong 
enough ;  he  is  a  terribly  strong  fellow,  and  can  break  a 
2-inch  bar  of  iron  as  if  it  were  a  reed,  if  lie  can  only  find 
a  solid  place  against  which  to  brace  liis  feet.  On  ship¬ 
board  the  male  and  female  were  put  in  separate  cages, 
but  the  old  chap  was  inclined  to  be  sociable,  and  tried  to 
break  out,  by  raising  himself  upon  bis  hind  legs  and 
pressing  against  the  roof  of  his  cage ;  he  would  have 
succeeded,  had  not  the  gentleman  having  him  in  charge 
put  a  stop  to  his  fun.  now  do  you  suppose  it  was  done  ? — 
very  simply.  He  only  greased  the  inside  of  the  cage, 
which  made  it  so  slippery  that  the  tortoise  could  not 
raise  up  on  end  any  more.  The  animal  is  very  tame,  will 
feed  out  of  tlie  band,  and  likes  much  to  have  liis  head 
and  neck  rubbed,  and  stretches  them  out  of  the  shell  as 
far  as  possible,  to  lie  stroked.  These  tortoises  are 
very  quite  and  gentle,  and,  it  is  said,  never  bite. 
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Pure  Gum 

RUBBEE,  BOOTS. 

Will  outwear  any  other  Rubber  Boots; 
and  are 

WARRANTED 

not  to  Crack.  Made  expressly  to  my 
own  order  by  the 

“CANDEE  RUBBER  CO.,” 

of  New  Haven,  and  differ  from  Com¬ 
mon  Rubber  Boots,  in  being  entirely 
free  from  adulterative  mixtures. 

I  have  sold  these  Boots  for  a  long 
time,  and  every  pair  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

This  is  the  only  ABSOLUTELY 
“PURE”  Rubber  Boot  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  None  Genuine  without  the 
CANDEE  CD’s,  stamp  on  the  heels. 

Any  size  Expressed  C.  O.  D.  Send  for 
price-list.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Z  B.  HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

381  BROADWAY,  NEW  VOISK. 


The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 


containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lillies, 
and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the 
Garden,  and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  tlie  House— just 
published,  and  sent  free  to  all.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Behind  the  age.  To  fasten  the  soles 
of  Boots  and  Shoes  to  the  upper  ivitli 
thread  or  pegs.  CABLE  SCREAV  WIRE 
is  the  only  reliable  method — will  not  rip 
or  leak  ;  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold — 
dampness  or  drought.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 

A  Youth’s  Publication.— For  nearly  half  a  century  the 
Youth's  Companion,  of  Boston,  has  been  published.  It  was 
started  in  1827,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
vigorous  papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Woman’s  Rights. 

While  the  men  have  their  Reapers,  Mowers,  Horse- 
Rakes,  Threshing-Machines,  &c.,  every  woman  has 
a  just  claim  to  be  provided  with  such  labor-saving 
implements  of  household  use  as  the  Universal 
Clothes  Wringer  and  Doty  Washing-Machine. 

Teachers  of  Music  who  have  given  Clark’s  New  Method 
for  the  Piano  Porte  an  examination,  nn hesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  best.  The  work  is  meeting  with  a  deservedly 
large  sale.  Sent  by  mail  for  $3.75.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Walker,  Philadelphia. 

Some  Parents  spend  their  money  for 
Patent  Medicine  to  cure  their  children’s 
colds.  Some  save  their  money  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  colds  by  buying  SILVER  TIP¬ 
PED  Shoes,  which  never  wear  through 
at  the  toe.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


Established  in  1813. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantlv  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  1U1  Water  Street,  (P.  O.  Box  376), 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ONIONS 

for 


MARKET 


and  other  garden  crops,  very  fully 
treated  in  Itoot’s  Garden  Manual. 
See  adv.  page  434. 


Asbestos  Hoofing-,  for  steep  or  flat  Hoofs. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating,  lor  old  Leaky  Hoofs. 
Asbestos  Cement,  for  repairing  Leaky  Roofs. 
Asbestos  Roof  Paint,  for  Tin  Hoofs,  &c. 

Asbestos  Paints— dl  colors— for  outside  work. 
Asbestos  Fire  Proof  Coating,  for  wood  work. 
Asbestos  Boiler  Coverings,  for  Steam  Pipes,  &c. 
Asbestos  Steam  Packing,  flat  and  round,  all  sizes. 
Roofing  anil  Sheathing  Felts,  Moth  Proof  Lin¬ 
ing,  Plastering  Board,  dfcc. 

These  articles  are  ready  for  use,  and  easily  applied. 

Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &e. 

II.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


(CIRCULAR.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Cliurcli  Street,  ( 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

Tliis  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  t’niteil  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

We.  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  ns  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  bedn  known,  and  of  those  line 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy, 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  lull  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  8  Church  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOT-BEHS 

with 

FIRE  MEAT 


and  many  labor-saving  bints 
and  improved  methods  in  the 
garden,  in  Root’s  Garden  Man¬ 
ual.  See  adv.  page  4r3A. 


And  Not 
Wear  Out. 


For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  .70  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


LDecltei’  &  Co’s  Premium  American 
•  Billiard  Tables  have  taken  the  first  premium  medal  at 
the  American  Institute.  N.  Y.,  for  six  successive  years.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Warerooins,  cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  R.Y. 


TOOLS.  «  ^  bh 


of  all  kinds  for  Farmers.  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters.  and  all  classes  of  Mechnnies.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  GOODNOW  & 
WIGHTMAN,  23  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  A,  DROWN  &  CO’S 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  YORK. 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


The  Herald  of  Health 

AND 

LADIES’  OWN  for  1876. 

Four  Numbers  of  1875  FREE  to  new  subscribers 
who  send  in  their  names  immediately. 

Every  one  should  have  it  who  would  rear  to  health  and 
vigor  children,  or  regain  ami  retain  strong  bodies  and 
strong  minds. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  titles  of  articles  since  Sept.: 

1. -HOVV  I  MANAGED  MY  CHILDREN, 

2. — DISEASES  FROM  WORRY. 

3. — Diseases  from  Over- Work. 

4. — What  Women  Should  Know. 

5. — Wliat  Men  Should  Know. 

6. — Management  of  Delicate  Children. 

7. — Tlie  Prevention  of  Headache. 

8. -STRENGTIIENING  THE  LUNGS. 

9. — Preventing  Typhoid  Fever. 

30.— Preventing  Children’s  Diseases. 

11. — Studies  in  Hygiene. 

12. — Regaining  Lost  Health. 

13. — Our  Nerves  and  Nervousness. 

14. — Keeping  the  Elver  Healthy. 

In  short,  every  thing  connected  with  our  physical  well-being. 

The  “ Scientific  American ”  says :  “It  contains  more  sen¬ 
sible  articles,  than  any  magazine  coming  to  our  sanctum,” 
•and  Prof.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  brother  of  tlie  great  English  Phy¬ 
siologist,  says :  “Get  all  the  subscribers  you  can.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  in  tlie  hands  of  all  young  people,  preachers, 
farmers,  teachers,  etc.” 

$2.00  a  Year,  (postage,  10  cents). 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare, 

In  one  Volume  of  1,000  Pages, 
an<l  30  Illustrations. 

It  is  printed  from  new  types  and  on  good  paper,  contains 
a  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  a  Sketcli  of  his  Life,  and  a  Glos¬ 
sary,  together  with  Ills  poems,  and  is  tlie  most  marvelous 
instance  of  cheapness  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Sent  free  to  every  subscriber  sending  $2,00.  Postage,  10  cts. 

Or  either  one  of  the  following  three  hooks,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  printed  with  clear  types  on  good  paper, 
for  $2.00: 

IIow  to  Educate  Yourself, 

How  to  Make  a  Living, 

New  Manual  of  Etiquette. 

These  books  alone  would  cost  $2.23.  We  will  send  all 
three  of  them  and  The  Herald  op  Health  for  one  year 
for  $3.25— cheaper  than  wholesale. 

PREMIUM  NUMBER  3 

is  a  splendid 

Magnifying  Glass, 


made  expressly  for  the  household,  mounted  on  three  legs, 
and  with  so  large  a  field  that  a  whole  fly,  insect,  a  dozen 
kernels  of  wheat,  or  seeds  of  any  kind,  can  be  placed  under 
it  without  any  preparation,  when  they  will  be  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  twenty-five  to  forty  times  as  large  as  natural.  By  it  in¬ 
sects  can  be  studied  alive.  Children  will  he  delighted  with 
it.  Sent  free  to  any  one  who  sends  $‘2.25  for  The  Herald 
of  Health  for  one  year.  It  could  not  be  manufactured  in 
this  country  for  this  price.  Send  10  cents  extra  for  postage. 

We  will  send  The  Herald  of  Health  for  one  year  and 
any  $4  magazine  or  paper,  both  post-paid,  for  $5,  without 
premium. 

One,  two,  and  three  Dollar  Publications 

The  Herald  of  Health  will  he  sent  for  one  year,  with¬ 
out,  premium,  with  St.  Nicholas.  $3— for  $4.15;  with  Dema¬ 
re  st/s  Monthly,  $3— lor  $4;  with  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune,  $2— for  $3.25;  with  the  American  Agriculturist, 
$1.50— for  $2.75. 

NEW  BOOK8. 

A  Winter  In  Florida, 

And  all  about  its  Climate,  Soil,  Adaptation  to  Agriculture 
and  Fruit-Growing.  Illustrated.  By  L.  Dell.  $1.25. 

Eating  for  Strength. 

By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.  Tlie  most  perfect  Guide  to  the 
Source  of  muscular  and  nervous  strength  ever  published.  $1. 

Relations  of  the  Sexes. 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Duffev,  $2.00. 

We  will  send  these  three  books  and  The  Herald  of 
Health  for  $5.00;  include  Shakespeare,  for  $5.50,  and  the 
Magnifying  Glass,  for  $6.25. 

WOOD  «Si  HOLBROOK, 

13  15  Lalght  St.,  New  York. 
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GRAPE  VINES!! 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. _ 

ROOT’S 

GARDEN  MANUAL 

is  filled  with  topics  of  Interest  to  every  gardener  and  lover 
of  (lowers.  By  economy  of  space,  and  the  use  of  smaller 
clear  new  tvpe.it  is  made  to  contain  onc-lialf  os  much  as  $1.50 
hooks  on  gardening.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country 
commend  its  practical  methods  as  invaluable  to  them.  Sent 
lor  10  cents,  which  will  be  allowed  on  (lie  first  order  for 
seeds.  Ready  December  1st. 

.1.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower, 

Rockford,  Illinois, 


QUALITY  EXTRA. 


FAIR  BEARING.  LOW  PRICES. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  CATALOGUE  of  choice  French  dwarf  and  standard 
ROSES  of  Granger,  Suisnes,  Seine  aiul  Marne, 
France,  that  of  FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  and  the  NOVELTIES  of  the  Season  of  C. 
Platz  &  Son,  Erfurt,  Prussia,  and  that  ob  young 
TREES  and  SHRUBS  of  Levavasseur  tfc  Son, 
Ussy,  Calvados,  France,  can  he  had  On  application  from 
those  Houses  direct,  or  from  their  agent, 

RAOUX’  B^9fU, 

ROSE  BUDS  IN  WINTER. 

Now  Ready.— Boses  for  Winter  bloom,  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  We  send  ,-trong  Pot  Roses  that  will  bloom 
quickly  safely  by  mail,  post-paid.  Purchasers’  choice  of 
over  200  splendid  ever  blooming  varieties. 

5  FOR  SI. 00.  12  FOR  S2.00. 

See  our  elegant  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  full 
directions  for  culture,  &c.  Sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Address  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARB  CO., 
Bose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


BOSES  FOR  FLORISTS. 

The.  largest  stock  in  America,  and  lowest  prices.  Strong 
1  year  plants  from  open  ground. 

Hybrid  Perpetiials,  Mosses, 
Claanbers,  Teas,  Bourbons, 
Chinas,  Noisettes,  Etc. 

Alt  on  own  roots.  Price-lists  free.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Bose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

QCQfor  Winter  Blooming 

SnL 'vkj  1U— ■  fine  strong  plants  by  mail, 

6  FOR  $1.00,  14  FOR  $2.00, 

post  paid.  Purchasers  selection  of  varieties.  Premium  rose 
with  each  package,  when  10  cents  is  added.  Also  HOL¬ 
LAND  BULBS,  BASKET  &  HOUSE  PLANTS. 
Fall  catalogue  free.  Address  „ 

JOS.  T.  PHILLIPS,  WEST  GBOVE,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

DO  |  Rose-Buds  in  Winter, 

Then  get  the  plants  now,  so  as  to  have 
\git%  1 1  them  in  good  shape  for  blooming  at  Christ- 
V  4 1  |l  mas.  We  send  by  mail 

■  V  Eight  Pot-grown  Roses  for 

Raj  A  y  One  Dollar, 

irw  3l  1  our  selection,  all  good  winter-bloomers, 
or  Five  large  plants  for  $1.00  by  Express. 
Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  Winter-blooming 
plants,  as  they  travel  without  injury  in  open  boxes.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  W.  F.  M  ISSEY  &  COv  • 

CUestertown,  ICcait  Co.,  Maryland. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

Dutch  Bulbs ;  New  and  Bare  Plants,  &c. 

Souvenier  du  Congress,  Beurrc  d’ Assumption,  Pitmaston 
Du ch esse,  and  otlicrnew  Pears. 

Early  Beatrice,  Early  Eouise,  Early  Alexander,  and  other 
new  early  Peaches — with  a  fine  collection  of  new  varieties 
raised  by  T.  Kivers— a  fine  Stock. 

A  large  Stock  of  Pears  and  other  Fruit  ’1  roes,  Evergreens, 
&c,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies— 
direct  from  Holland. 

New  and  Bare  Plants  for  winter-flowering,  &c. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

,7051 N  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


Herstine, 
Brandywine, 

BEST  RED 


Mammoth  Cluster, 
Doolittle, 

BEST  BLACK 

RASPBERRIES. 

EARLY  KENT— The  best  Gooseberry. 


Prices  low. 


W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
Chcstcrtown,  Md. 


fi  jTfc  Baldwin  Apple  Trees, 

9  vr  Vr  VF  from  2  to  4  years  old,  of  prime  quality. 
300,000  A pplo  Seedlings,  1  to  2  years  old. 

25,000  Concord  Vines,  1  to  2  years  old. 

30,01)0  La  Versailles  White  Grape  and  Cherry  Currants. 
Also  a  fine  lot  of  Silver-leaf  and  Carolina  Poplars,  8  to  12 
feet  high.  Sugar  and  Silver-leaf  Maples,  3  to  9  feet  high,  and  a 
General  Assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock  of  finest  quality. 
Address  STEPHEN  IIOYT  &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 

(TNKOBftGliJTOWN  N1TKSEISII3S.  — 
XN  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  and  Early 
Rivers  poach  trees.  1  year  from  mid,  .’5  to  <>  ltM  at  $8  per  100, 
or  $73  her  M.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Georgetown,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Largest  and  best  stock  ever  offered,  including  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  uew  peaches,  such  as  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early 
Bivers,  Amsden  June,  Brigg’s  Early  May,  Thurber,  Early 
Alexander,  Tuchahoe.Nanticoke,  Bilgen’s  Late  October,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  old  popular  sorts.  An  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants  usually  found  in  a  first-class  nursery. 
Catalogues,  witli  descriptions,  testimonials,  and  rotation  in 
ripening,  with  much  valuable  information,  gratis.  Prices 
Reduced.  RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nurseries, 

WILMINGTON,  Delaware. 

AMSDEN  PEACH. — Earliest  and  best  very  early 
Pencil  iu  the  world.  For  History  of  the  Peach,  and 
Trees,  address  JOHN  WAMPLER. 

Carthage,  Missouri. 

STAR  OF  XBIE  WEST,  the  best 

'rTj  Strawberry.  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogues. 

•  WM.  PARKY,  Cinnaminson,  Nl  J. 

Fruit  Plants  a  Specialty — 

U-J '  all  the  best  kinds,  at  very  lowest  living  rates. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Tjvp  TT75  XT'  to  all  applicants,  my  "Wholesale  and  Bulb  Cat- 
F  XYJCtJl-i  alogues.  Four  catalogues  (the  set)  post 
free,  20  cents.  F.  K.  Piiokxix,  Bloomington  Nursery.  Ill. 

AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES  for  ornament  and 
timber— Honey  producing  trees.  Prices  very  low.  Send 
for  catalogue.  A.  BATTLES,  Girard,  Pa. 

PEACH  SEED 

Of  this  season’s  growth,  cheap.  All  the  new  and  market 
varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  and  Cherry  Trees  sent 
by  mail.  Also  Roses  and  Shrubs.  Catalogues'  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

BOIL  YOUR  CORN 

Ilf  THB 

Profit  Farmers  Boiler 

Time,  Feed  and  Fuel. 

Feed  Emptied  in  1  Minute. 

Sold  by  Best  Merchants. 

Bought  by  Best  Farmers, 

Send  for  Circular,  and  address  all  orders  to 

AY,  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

34  &  3G  So.  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Patent  Come  Oi-SSoes, 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
Ssfm  with  concavity  to  fit,  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


The  BEST 

Corn  Shelter 

X V ER  OFFERED. 

Order  Samples  &  test  them. 
Every  Machine  Warranted . 

MAD*  TO  ORDER  FOR 

W.  H.  BANKS  &.  CO 


34  &  36 
S?o.  Canal  St. 
Chicago. 


STRANGES’  CYLINDER  SAW 
AND  MACHINE  CO.,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Manufacturers  of  The  Champion 
Combination  Foot  Lathe,  Amateur  Steam- 
Engines,  with  or  without  boilers. 

Send  for  price  list. 


•gi* 


Farm  to  Kent,  near  New  York,  for  a  term  of 
years.  Is  in  a  pood  state  of  cultivation.  Well  adapted 
to  dairying  and  stock  raisins.  Will  rent,  low.  Near  depot. 
Address  FARM,  Post-office  Box  1250,  New  York. 

For  Snlc— improved  farm,  100  acres,  good 

house,  water,  orchard,  and  timber,  5  miles  from  .junction 
of  two  railroads.  Price,  $18  per  acre.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  W.  REESE,  Vandalia,  Fayette  Co.,  Ill.,  Box  184. 

ATI.  ABfflfJT  MtA.BFKT.iANW,  with 

county  map,  showing  every  road,  town,  river,  school, 
church,  &c.,  free.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Easton,  Md. 


DELAWAEE 

MARYLAND  *  „ 


Free  Catalogue ! 

J.  H.  Wood  &  Co. 

DQVEU,  DEL. 


LIMA  BEANS. 

Wanted  new  dried  Lima  Beans,  by 

BOGLE  &  LYLES,  8?  &  89  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Possess  special 
facilities  for 
supplying  the 

Trade  and 


MEYERS  &  ALLEY 

Consumers  with  Produce,  such  as  WHITE  ami 
£  if MKkV. ATOES,  ONIONS,  APPLES, 
CRANBERRIES,  Etc.  Address. 

83  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  WEEKLT 

Agricultural  and  Family  Journal. 

Terms,  $2.15  per  Year.  Postage  Prepaid. 

———The  numbers  for  the  remainder  of  1873 
X  JA  l  l  l  io  will  he  sent  free  to  all  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  from  tlie  time  the  names  arc  received. 

Liberal  casli  commissions  allowed  to  Agents,  or  to  those 
sending  in  Clubs. 

Specimen  Copies  and  canvassing  documents  sent  free. 

The  PitAir.iE  Farmer  was  established  iu  1841,  and  is  now 
the  leading  paper  of  its  class  iu  the  West. 

Address  PRAIRIE  FARMER  CO., 

118  Monroe  St.,  Cliieago,  Ill. 


I  have  invented  the  best  turnip, 
carrot,  and  potato  cutter  in  the 
world,  because  it  is  easier  work¬ 
ed,  more  simple  and  durable,  will 
cut  twice  as  fast,  and  is  only 
about  one-half  the  price  of  others. 
I  have  also  invented  the  best  and 
cheapest  hay,  straw,  and  stalk 
cutters,  both  lever  and  self-feed¬ 
ing,  for  hand  or  horse-power. 
Can  sell  you  a  good,  strong,  dur¬ 
able  cutter  for  $10  to  $11,  that  will 
easily  cut,  by  liand-powerT20  to  50 
bushels  of  hay,  straw,  or  stalks, 
per  hour.  Splendid  horse-power  sizes  for  $19  to  $26. 

From  tile  Editor  of  flic  Am.  Agriculturist, 
February,  1870. 

We  regard  the  Copper  Strip  Feed  Cutter  as  decidedly 
the  best  as  a  hand  Machine,  and  know  of  some  stables  in 
New  York  whose  Power  Cutters  are  set  aside,  and  two  men, 
in  an  hour’s  time,  daily  cut  all  the  feed  for  one  hundred 
horses  with  a  large  size  Copper  Strip  Cutter. 

I  cut  feed  for  150  head  of  stock  with  a  No.  8  Gale  Fodder 
Cutter,  and  can  do  more  work  with  one  small  horse  and  two 
men,  than  can  be  done  in  the  same  time  with  four  Cutters 
like  the  National  and  Telegraph,  with  four  horses  to  drive 
them.  I  paid  $100  foy  two  of  these  machines,  and  have 
thrown  them  aside  for  a  Gale,  costing  only  $26,  which  makes 
light  work  of  it  compared  with  the  others. 

J.  B.  BAKER,  Thorndale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
From  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  ( Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.) 

Warren  Gale,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  Your  Turnip  Cutter 
is  just  the  tiling  for  slicing  roots  for  cows  and  pigs  ;  it  cuts 
very  rapidly  and  easily. 

Jefferson  Valley,  (Westchester  Co.),  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1869. 

Warren  Gale,  Esq.— Hear  Sir  :  I  have  purchased  a  (No. 
2)  Gale  Vegetable  Slicer,  and  tested  it  on  turnips  and 
potatoes,  thelast  of  which  mg  son,  six  years  old, can  cut  for 
nine  head  of  cattle,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  minute. 
It  is  something  I  have  long  desired,  and  gives  me  perfect 
satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Yours  respectfully,  ISAAC  REQUA. 

Children’s  Home,  (Marietta,  Washington  Co.,  O.i, 

December  80 th,  1874. 

Dear  Sir:— The  No.  8)4  (price,  $19),  Gale  Junior  Fod¬ 
der  Cutter  is  received  and  has  been  tried.  It  is  a  superior 
implement  and  in  my  opinion  is  unrivalled  for  efficiency, 
simplicity,  and  the  great  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  I 
would  no't  exchange  it  for  the  $30  Cutters  for  sale  here. 

Bespectfully  yours,  W.  O.  BUTTS, 

Treasurer  of  Children's  Home. 

You  are  not  expected  to  pay  for  any  of  my  machines  till 
tried  on  your  farm  and  found  satisfactory.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  freight.  Feed  Cutters  delivered  at  factory 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  or  Chicopee  Falls,  as  you  prefer.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  Warren  Gale,  Chicopee  Falls,  Moss. 


Kenyon  Corn-Husking  Machine. 


It  receives  the  cars  as  pulled  from  the  stalk,  husks  and  silks 
perfectly  clean.  This  machine  husks  rapidly,  propelled 
■  horse,  or  hand-power.  Machines  supplied  from  Hunting- 


it. 

by  horse  or  liand-power.  Machi... 
ton  Machine  Works,  135  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

F  W  KBOFFONT'  \  Scim1  for  *>cscriPtivo  Circular. 

KIND  HEADER,  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

33  ees  or  LYoney, 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  copv  of  onr  Month¬ 
ly  “GLEANINGS  IN  BF.E  CULTURE.’’  Simply  write 
your  address  plainly  on  a  postal  card  and  address 

A.  I.  BOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

[Any  Periodical  giving  this  one  insertion  and  sending  us 
marke.d  copy  will  receive  Gleanings  one  year.) 


isw.] 
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The  Charter  Oak  Swivel  Plow. 

PERFECTION  OBTAINED. 

Awarded  the  1st  Premium  at  New  England 
Fair,  September,  1875,  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
fm°  thf  Best  Swivel  Plow* 

Send,  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Read  1  Read  I  Read  1 

Letter  from  J.  R.  Farrington,  Bwp't  Maine  State  Agricultural  College. 

Orono,  Me.,  August  10, 1875. 

Gentlemen  .•—'We  have  this  day  tested  by  actual  trial  the  efficiency  of  the  Charter  Oak  Swivel  Plow ;  It  was  used  on  dry, 
stiff,  clay-loam,  grass  land,  the  ground  was  somewhat  sloping,  and  the  furrows  were  turned  up  the  elope.  The  mold-board 
performed  its  work  admirably,  completely  inverting  the  furrow-slice,  and  leaving  it  bottom-side  up  with  care,  I  have  long 
doubted  tile  possibility  of  constructing  a  swivel  plow,  which  would  do  good  work  on  level  or  slightly  undulating  land,  X 
am  no  longer  faithless,  for  I  have  seen  the  Charter  Oak  Plow  accomplish  this. 

Truly  Yours,  J.  It.  FARRINGTON,  SupT. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

HXGGAl’UM  MANIJFACTTTXLXMG  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn, 


“Light,  Simple,  Effec¬ 
tive,  Durable,  Cheap.” 

SPLENDID 


Torsion 

Wagon  Springs, 


TORSION 
SEAT  SPRINGS. 
A  LUXURY 

as  well  as 

A  NECESSITY. 

APPLIED  IN  TEN  MINUTES. 
Can’t  be  Broken. 

C  Si  SHERIDAN,  Pulton,  N.  Y.,  Gen’l  Agents  Erie  (Pa.)  Torsion  Spring  Co., 
i,  IhERI DAN  Si  MOPFATT,  tidl  Clinton  St.,  Chicago.  Order  Circulars. 


for  Fruit.  Vegetables,  Grain,  or 
any  tiling  else. 

SAVES 

Wagon,  Horses,  Harness,  Load, 
and  Driver. 

Universally  and  Enthusiastic¬ 
ally  Approved. 

Address  SCHENCK  Si  SHkUIDAIV,  Pulton,  N 

or  SCHENCK 


THE 

THE 

Best  Proportioned, 
Best  ironed 

AND 

Lightest  Running 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original,  well  known 

RACINE  WAGON. 


MITCHELL  "WA.G- OTST. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  &  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  AVIS. 


«  CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Host  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  100  ; 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  30c.  per  100  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


THE  HOME  CORN 


SHELLER. 


The  best  Hand  Shelter  for  family  use  in  the  Market. 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  S’i.50.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NONPAREIL 

FARM  AND  FEED 

Bone,  Drug,  and  Spice  Mills, 
in  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power. 
Conical  French  Burr  Stone 
Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 
Illust’d  Pamphlet  free.  Address, 
L.  J.  MILLER, 

1S1  E.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


TKa  BA.TTX.K  CREEK. 


SAWING  MACHINE, 


Is  calculated  for  two  or  four  horses,  adapted  to  any  power, 
with  belt  or  tumbling  rod.  Capable  of  cutting  from  30  to 
40  cords  of  stove  wood  per  day  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  power.  Circular  Wood  8awing  Machines,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  he  used  for  ripping  and  cutting  off. 

Address  W.  EC.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardwnre  Specialties, 

34  &  36  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


FOR  FARM  USE. 


IK 


m  mm  m . i  i . 

No  Belts  Bellows,  or  Cranks,  the  Best  Made. 

Send  Sc.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— to  take  orders  for  copy¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  pictures.  Full  in¬ 
formation  and  terms,  free.  A  good 
business  for  Farmers  or  others  in  the  country. 

Address  TEN  EYCK  &  CD.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 


BUTTER 

Worker. 


The  most  Effective, 
Simple  and  Convenient 
Yet  Invented. 
Works  30  lbs.  in  less  tlinn  5  minutes. 

“  It  is  a  machine  that  should  he  in  every  dairy,  small  and 
great.”—  William  Crosier,  Northport,  L.  1. 

Send  for  circular.  A.  II.  REID, 

Brandywine  Manor,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


No  sore  or  cold  fingers,  worn  over 

gloves  or  mittens,  last  a  long  time, 
taken  la  premiums;  sample  bv  mail, 
post-paid.  3.7  cts.. 'i  for  60.  3  for  7f>. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

City  Novelty  Company,  Pliilad'a,  Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 

Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  by  compressed  air. 

Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-rooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 

HARTFORD  PUMP  00., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

American  Machine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Plilla. 
Newton  &  Hale,  100  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER. 

BOYER  FARM  MILL . 

Simple,  Durable,  Efficient. 

Grinds  any  kind  of  Grain,  also 
CORN  IN  THE  EAR. 

W.H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

•  Sole  Agents, 

34  &  38  S.  Canal  St.,  ssf 

Cor.  WashfnKton.  CHICAGO. 

Cady’s  Patent  Iron 
Sleigh  Knees. 

Reduces  the  Cost  of  Sleds  and  Bobs 

ONE-THIRD. 

Enables  every  man  to  he  his  own  mechanic. 
2, 000  in  use.  No  breakage. 


BRADLEY’  MEG.  CO. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


Syracuse,  N.  T. 


BLAKE’S  PATENT 

Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Stone  for  Roads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
_____  Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Halladay’s  Standard 

Wind-Mill. 

TJERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
JL  Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  now  in  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U,  S,  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00. 

Batavia,  III. 


IlBAffiS&CO. 

Sole  Agents  at  Chicago, 

— —  fob— — 

iLYMYEB,  MPG.  COM 

Church,  Factory  and  School 


Depot,  34  Sc  36  S,  Canal  St. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
/  Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap.  Is 
^  suited  to  all  kinds  of  horse-powers. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  it. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  L,.  BOYER  BRO., 
Rhiladt-lphin,  Pa. 


WHAT  FLOWERS 

will  thrive  in  the  shade?  Which  on  a  lisrht  sandy  soil? 
What  varieties  from  the  garden  will  furnish  winter  bloom 
in  the  house?  and  much  else  of  interest  to  lovers  of  flowers 
in  Root’s  Garden  Manual.  See  adv.  page  434. 
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The  Best  Breech-Loading  Rifle  1  in  the  World 


REMINGTON  CREEDMOOR  RIFLE. 

Price  List  of  Remingtons’  Breech-Loading  Rifles,  Cartridges,  &c. 


Sporting,  Hunting-,  and  Target  Rifles. 

STEEL,  BARRELS. 


Length  of  Barrels.  ; 
Price . 


Weight  of  No.  1  Rifle,  from  8%  to  15  pounds. 
Weight  of  No.  2  Rifle,  from  5)4  to  8  pounds. 

.  24,  26  in.,  28  in.,  80  in., 

.  $32.00,  $34.00,  $36.00, 

EXTRAS. 


32  in., 
$38.00, 


34  in., 
$40.00. 


Swivel  and  Sling . < . 

Re-loading  Implements,  per  set. . 
Rifles  of  joo  caliber . 


....$2.00 
....  5.00 
. ...  2.00 


Peep  and  Globe  Sights,  per  set . .$5.00 

Set  Triggers .  2.50 

Varnished  Stocks,  selected .  4.00 

Oiled  and  Polished  Stocks,  selected..  4.00 

CREEDMOOR  RIFLE,  Vernier  Rear  and  Wind-Gauge  Front  Sight,  Pistol 

Grip,  chambered  for  solid  head  Cartridges . $100.00 

Spirit  Level  for  front  sight,  extra . $  5.00 

Sight  Discs  for  front  sight,  extra,  each .  1.50 

Shells,  per  100 .  2.50 

S wedged  Bullets,  per  100 .  1-50 

Vernier  Sights,  separate  from  the  gun,  Creedmoor  pattern .  16.0!) 

Wind  Gauge  Sights,  separate  from  the  gun,  Creedmoor  pattern .  4.00 

Primers,  (per  box,  250) .  50 

Ball  Seater .  L25 

Primer  Extractor .  1-25 

CARTRIDGES  FOR  SPORTING  RIFLES. 


Sizes . 22,  long, 

32,  long. 

,  38,  long, 

44.  long. 

46,  long 

1  Rim  Fire, 

Weight  of  Ball . 29  grs„ 

ill  grs.. 

148  grs., 

222  grs., 

306  grs. 

^  per  1000. 

Weight  of  Powder.  5grs., 

13jgrs., 

IS  grs., 

28  grs., 

3o  grs. 

Sizes . 40; 

44, 

44  Creedm’r 

,  45, 

50, 

j  Center  Fire 

Weight  of  Ball . 315  grs., 

40U  grs., 

550  grs., 

300  grs., 

4o0  grs. 

j  per  1000. 

Weight  of  Powder.  50  grs., 

77  grs.. 

90  grs., 

4o  grs., 

70  grs.  1 

CASES  FOR  RIFLES. 

Black  Walnut,  lined,  each.  .$7.00  to  $15.00  i  Bag  Leather,  Flexible,  gun  shape. 
Mahogany,  '•  “  7.00  to  20.00  Sheepskin, 

Rosewood,  “  u  20.00  to  40.00  Canvass,  “  “ 

Russett  Leather,  (stiff,)  trunk  shape.  .15.00  I  Cartridge 
“  “  “  gun  shape _  5.00  I  Cartridge 


$3.00 

2.00 

2.50 

5.00 

t.25 


Double-Barreled 

Breecb-loading 

Shot-Gun. 

Whitmore’s  Patents. 

August  8,  1871.  April  16,  1S72. 


n  order  to  suit  the  requirements  of  our  different  customers,  we  make  three  styles  of 
a,  differing  only  in  the  finish  and  kind  of  barrels  and  stocks,  which  we  offer  at  the  fol- 


In  . 
fun, 

lowing  prices. 

Plain  Walnut  Stock,  Decarbonized  Steel  Barrel . . 

Extra  “  “  Twist  Steel  Barrel . . . 

Extra  “  “  u  u  • k  Engraved  Sock  Plate  and  Breech  Frame..  i5.00 

Extra  Pairs  of  Barrels,  fitted  to  same  Breech .  . -  •  •  $20  to  40.00 

Double  Gun.  one  Barrel  Rifle  and  one  Shot,  Decarbonized  Steel  Barrels. . . .... .  ho.00 

Lenglit  of  barrels,  28,  30  inches.  Bore,  10  or  12  gnage:  Weight,  8  to  9  lbs. 

BREECH-LOADING  SHELLS. 


PRIMERS. 

Remington,  per  box,  250 .  50  cts.  For  Paper  Shells,  per  box,  250 . 75  cts. 

WADS. 

Paper,  pei  box . 25  cts.  Felt,  per  box . 35  cts. 

Eley’s  Best,  per  box . 


63  cts. 


Mohawk  Valley  Patent  Clipper  Steel  Plows^ 


WOOD  OR  IRON  BEAM. 

ALL  STEEL, 

And  ouit  Improved  Combina¬ 
tion  Hard  Mold-Boards. 

STEEL 

POINTS. 

CAST  POINTS. 

Plain. 

With  Clevis. 

TS 

K 

Clevis  Wheel 
and  Colter. 

Plain. 

'With  Clevis. 

Wheel  and 
Clevis. 

j  Clevis  Wheel 
and  Colter. 

No.  C,  3.  . 

$22.00 

$23.00 

$24.00 

$20.00 

$20.00 

$21.00 

$22.00 

$24.00 

“  A,  1 . 

19.00 

20.00 

21.00 

23.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

21.00 

“  C,  1 . 

19.00 

20.00 

21.00 

23.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

21.00 

“  A,  16 . 

19.00 

20.00 

21 .00 

23.00 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

21.00 

*•  C,  02 . 

18.00 

19.00 

20.00 

22.00 

10.00 

17.00 

18.00 

20.00 

“  C,  11 . 

16.00 

17.00 

18.00 

20.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 

“  c  10V  . 

18.50 

12.50 

“  C  Ob." 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

13.00 

“  14 . 

16.50 

17.50 

18.50 

20.50 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 

19.00 

“  14  for  deep  plowing _ 

18.50 

19.60 

20.50 

22.50 

17.00 

18.00 

19.00 

21.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

16.00 

With  Sub-soil  Attachments. 

Nos.  A,  1  &  C,  1 . 

25.50 

26.50 

27.50 

29.50 

23.50 

24.50 

25.50 

27.50 

Michigan  Double  Plows. 

Nos.  A,  1  &C,  1 . 

25.00 

26.00 

27.00 

29.00 

23.00 

2-1.00 

25.00 

27.00 

$  4.00 

0.00 

Steel  Shovel  Plows,  $6.50  to  $7.50  each.  One  and  Two-horse  Cultivators.  $9  to  $16.50 
each.  Cast  Steel  Hoes,  in  great  variety,  from  $5  to  $13  per  dozen.  Cast  Steel  Garden 
Rakes,  $8  to  $12  per  doz.  Malleable  Iron  Rakes,  $5.50  lo  $6.50  per  doz. 

Superior  “  Lowman  Patent”  Solid  Cast-Steel  Sliovels  of  various 
sizes  and  patterns.  Send  for  price  list. 


Breech-Loading  Military  Fire-Arms. 

(About  1,000,000  Arms  of  this  System  now  in  the  hands  of  Troops.) 

Without  With 

_T  ,  Bayonet.  Bayonet. 

U.  S>.  Model.  Cal.  .50.  Angular  Bayonet . $16  50  $18  50 

Length  ot  Barrel,  32.5  in.  Weight  without  Bayonet,  9  lbs.,  1  oz.  U.  S.  Cartridge. 
Length  of  Gun,  47.5  in.  Weight  with  Bayonet,  9  lbs.,  15  oz. 

Springfield  Transformed.  Cal.  .58.  Angular  Bayonet. $13  OO  $15  00 
Lengtli  of  Barrel,  39  in.  Weight  without.  Bayonet,  9  lbs.,  11  oz.  Length  of  Gun, 
54.75  in.  Weight  with  Bayonet,  10  lbs..  9  oz. 

Springfield  Transformed.  Cal.  .58.  (Short  Model)..  .$13  OO  $15  OO 
Angular  Bayonet.  Length  of  Barrel,  30  in.  Weight  without  Bayonet,  9  lbs.,  8  oz. 
Length  of  Gun,  51.75  in.  Weight  with  Bayonet,  10  lbs.,  0  oz. 

Spanish  Model.  Cal.  .433  in.'  (or  11mm.).  Angular  Bayonet.  $16  50  $18  50 
Length  of  Barrel.  35.2  in.  Weight  without. Bayonet,  9  lbs.,  4  oz.  Spanish  or  Rus¬ 
sian  Cartridge.  Length  of  Gun.  50.2  in.  Weight  with  Bayonet.  10  lbs.,  2  oz. 

Civil  Guard.  Cal.  .433  in.  (or  11mm.).  Sabre  Bayonet . $17  00  $20  50 

Length  of  Barrel,  30.35  in.  Weight  without  Bayonet,  8  lbs.,  10  oz.  Spanish  or  Rus¬ 
sian  Cartridge.  Length  of.  Gun,  45.35  in.  Weight  with  Sabre  Bayonet,  10  lbs.,  4  oz. 

French  Model.  Cal.  .433  in.  (or  11mm.).  Sabre  Bayonet.  ..$  1  7  OO  $20  50 
Length  of  Barrel,  35.2  in.  Weight  without  Bayonet,  9  lbs.,  4  oz.  Egyptian  Cartridge. 
Length  of  Gun,  50.2  in.  Weight  with  Sabre  Bayonet,  10  lbs.,  14  oz. 

Carbine.  Cal.  .50,  or  Cal.  .433 . $16  OO 

Lengtli  of  Barrel,  20.5  in.  Weight  of  Carbine,  7  !bs.  Length  of  Carbine,  35.5  in. 

Single  Shot,  Navy  Pistol.'  Cal.  .50.  Same  principle  of  Remington  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifle . $10  OO 

Model  of  1870.  Length  of  Barrel,  8  in.  Weight  of’Pistol,  2  lbs. 

Six  Shot  Army  Revolver.  Cal.  .44.  Remodeled,  using  metallic  cartridge 
rim  fire.  Lengtli  of  Barrel.  8  in.  Weight,  2  fl>s„  14  oz . $12  50 

Six  Shot  Navy  Revolver.  Cal.  .36.  Remodeled,  using  metallic  cartridge 
rim  fire.  Length,  7)4  in.  Weight,  2  Bis.,  10  oz . $12  OO 


Ho.  3.  Army  Revolver.  .  .  $15.00. 

Loaded  and  Cartridge  ejected  without  removing  cylinder. 

New  Model  18  75.  Center  fire  metallic  Cartridge.  Cal.  .44. 

(10,000  now  being  made  for  a  foreign  government.) 


Egyptian . 
Spanish. . 
Russian . 


CARTRIDGES. 

Weight  of  Powder.  Weight  of  Bullet. 


395  grains 
400  “ 

370  “ 

450  “ 

320  “ 


Price  per  Thousand,  j 
With  Patch. 

. $39.00  $38,00  1 


r 


.58  Cal.  |  r.,,  „ 

.50  Cal.  | .  ,u  . 

.50  Cal.  Pistols  . .  30  “  . 

Remingtons’  Celebrated  Steel,  Iron  and  Stubs  Twisted  Rifle  and  Shot- 
Gun  Barrels,  and  Gun  Mountings. 


35.00 

24.00 


STANDARD 

REMINGTON  PISTOLS. 

Blue. 

Plain 

Frame. 

Full 

Plate. 

En¬ 

graved. 

Extra. 

td 

Pearl 

Stock.  \ 

Extra.  ' 

Vest,  Pocket  22,  Breech-Loader . 

$  3.25 

$  3.75 

$  2.00 

$  5.00 

$  6.75 

Vest  Pocket  41,  Breech-Loader . 

3.75 

$  4.25 

4.75 

UlO 

4.00 

6.00 

S.  B.  Derringer,  Breech-Loader,  per  pair . 

7.00 

7.75 

8.50 

4TI0 

8.00 

12.00 

Repeater,  five  shot . 

8.00 

8.50 

9.00 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

Repeater,  four  shot . 

8.50 

9.00 

9.50 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

Repeater  double  barrel .  . 

8.00 

8.50 

9.00 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

Pocket,  double  action  Revolver . 

8.00 

8.50 

9.00 

4.00 

5  00 

9.00 

New  Pocket  Revolver,  3)4  inch . 

9.25 

9.75 

10.50 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

New  Pocket  Revolver,  4%  inch . 

9.50 

10.00 

10.75 

4.00 

5.00 

7.50 

Police  Revolver.  3%  and  4%  inch . 

10.00 

10.75 

11.50 

5.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Police  Revolver,  5’2  inch . 

10.50 

11.25 

12.00 

5.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Police  Revolver,  6%  inch . 

11.00 

11.75 

12.50 

5.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Mew  Revolver— Best  In  the  World. 

Remingtons’  Ho.  1  Pocket  Eevolver, 

New  Model,  using  No.  30  cartridge.  Loaded  and  cartridge  ejected  without  re¬ 
moving  cylinder.  Weight,  10  OZ.— AM,  STEEI,,  BARREL  AND  THAME  ONE  SOMD  PIECE. 
Price,  full  plate,  $10.00. 

RIFLE  CANES . ... SIO.OO.  Same  with  Ivory  Head  ... 81 5.00. 

REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Plain  Table,  $60:  same  with  Drop  Leaf,  $63.— Half  Cabinet,  $65:  same  with  Drop 
Leaf,  $68  ;  same  with  D.  L.  and  2  Drawers,  $70 ;  with  3  Drawers,  $73  :  with  2  Drawers 
each  side.  $75. — Three-Quarter  Cabinet,  D.  L.  and  4  Drawers,  $85;  same  with  Ana¬ 
tomical  Treadle,  $92. — Full  Cabinet,  with  Box  or  Folding  Cover,  $100. — Hemrner, 
Feller,  Braider,  and  Gauge,  free  with  cacti  machine.  Western  prices  $5  higher  thou 
the  above.  INCREASE  OF  SAI.ES  in  1873, 85%  per  cent ;  in  1874,  90%  per 
cent  over  preceding  years.  Sales  thus  far  in  1875  indicate  a  still  larger  increase.  No 
other  Company  has  increased  their  sales  in  this  country  during  the  same  time. 

Remington  Sewing  Machine  Co.  arc  Gcn’l  Agts.  for  the  sale  of  the 
T  YPE  WRITER,  a  machine  to  supersede  the  pen,  designed  especially  for 
Ministers.  Lawyers,  Authors,  and  all  who  desire  to  escape  the  drudgery  of  the  pen. 
Price,  $125. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICES 

E.  Reiiiton  &  Sons,, 
RemiiitoiiSef’gl,  Co. 
Reiimton  Ag’l  Co, 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 

2S1  &  283  Broadway,  New  York,  Arms. 

Madison  Square.  New  York,  Sewing  Machines. 
Louisville,  Kv,  West  Jefferson  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 
Boston,  116  Tremont  St..  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 
Cincinnati,  181  West  4th  St..  Sewing  Machines. 

Utica,  129  Genesee  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Defilve’s  Opera  House,  Marietta  St..  S.  M. 
Washington,  I).  C.,  521  Seventh  St.,  S.  M.  and  Al  ins. 
Philadelphia,  810  Chestnut  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 

St.  Louis, 609  N.  Fourth  St.,  Sewing  Machines  and  Arms. 
Detroit,  191  Woodward  Avenue,  Sewing  Machines. 
Indianapolis,  72  Market.  St.,  Sewing  Machines. 
Baltimore,  47  N.  Charles  St.,  Sewing  Machines  &  Arms. 
Chicago,  2>7  State  St„  Sewing  Machines  and  Anns. 


1875.] 
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Op. a noe  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N  V. 

• 

Annual  Suusciuption  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
$1.60  each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1.10  each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each 
case,  which  is  pre-paid  by  the  Publishers.  Tapers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  name. 

2^”  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 


The  New  Campaign 
For  1876. 

BEGUN  ALREADY! 

LITTLE  WORK 

AND 

LARGE  PAY. 

The  work  is  suitable  for  all  classes,  for  Cler¬ 
gymen  and  other  Professional  men,  for 
merchants  and  Mechanics,  Conduc¬ 
tors,  etc.,  for  Clerks  in  Stores,  Banks,  Post- 
Offices  ;  for  Students  in  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Colleges  ;  for  Readies  in  all  Stations  ;  for 
Boys  and  Girls  from  8  years  old  up  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have, 
by  special  arrangement  with  Proprietors,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  Dealers,  and  by  large  wholesale  cash  con¬ 
tracts,  secured  a  splendid  assortment  of  First- 
Rate,  Useful,  Beautiful  and  Valn- 
al»le  Articles.  |3pf=  Every  article  is  the 
Best  of  its  class,  nothing  second-hand  or  of  poor 
make,  but  everything  is  fresli  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  are  graded  all  the  way  from  81  to 
8650,  so  as  to  meet  all  circumstances. 

The  Publishers  offer  all  these  articles  as  Presents 
to  their  Friends,  who  interest  themselves 
to  secure  and  send  in  subscriptions  to  this  Journal. 

The  Centennial  year  subscription  books  are 
now  open ,  and  every  subscription  now  received  is 
entered  at  once,  and  the  subscriber  receives  all  papers 
issued  after  his  name  comes  to  hand,  up  to  the  end 
of  1870!  So  our  friends  can  begin  gathering 
and  sending  in  the  names  at  once.  Write  with  each 
name  or  list  sent,  your  own  P.  O.,  and  that  you  are 
acting  for  a  premium,  and  the  names  will  be 
credited  to  you.  By  beginning  at  once ,  you  can  not 
only  offer  the  December  number  of  this  year  free  to 
the  subscribers,  but  you  can  yourself  secure  some 
valuable  article  or  articles  before  the  holidays,  or 
even  this  month.  It  is  easy  work,  and  it  pays. 


Explanatory  IVotes. 

N.B. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the 
following  Items:  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 
offices.  But  —  (J)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  fist  of 
names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium. . ..(c)  Send  the 
names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 

wish  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list _ (d)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ...(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but.  a  por¬ 
tion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe¬ 

cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  he  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  4  cents  per  copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay 
postage),  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell. ... ((/)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable.  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry : 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


Table  of  Premfump. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
amt  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.00  a  year,  and  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10 
a  year,  postage  included,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by 
the  Publishers j 
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BEGINNING  NOW. 

s  § 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 

1—  Boy's  Wagon  (C.  W.  F.  Dare) . $  6  00 

H— Case  of  Scissors  ( U.S .  Steel  Shear  Co.).  I  4  00 

3—  Pair  of  Skates  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $  3  50 

4—  Bat  and  Ball  IE.  I.  Horsman ) . $  2  50 

5—  Improved  Table  Croquet  (do.  do.)..$  3  00 

6—  Child’s  Carriage . (C.W.  F.  Dare). $‘20  00 

7—  Child’s  Self-operating  Swing  (do.  do.).$  4  00 

8—  Doll's  Cottage  Chamber  Set  (do.  do.). it  5  00 

9—  Crandall's  Building  Blocks .  $200 

Id— Crandall’s  .Masquerade  Blocks .  $  l  00 

pi— Crandall’s  Acrobats  . $  1  00 

12 — Crandall’s  Menagerie  . $  2  00 

13—  Utility  Adj.  Table  ( Lambiedc  Sargent)  $  8  (to 

14—  Pocket  Tool  Solder  (Miller's  Falls  Co. )%  1  00 

1.3— Bracket  Saw  (do.  do.)  ..$125 

1 3— Pay  son’s  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc .  15 

17— “  Peoples’  Pump  ”  (  W.  S.  Blunt) . *12  00 

18—  Tea  Set  (Lucius Sort  Manfact'g  Co.). $50  00 

19—  Ice  Pilcher .  (do.  do.  do.)  ....$16  00 

20—  Casters . (do.  do.  do.)  ....$9  00 

HI— Cake  Basket  . (do.  do.  do.)  ...$12  00 

‘i‘Z— Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.)  ....$8  00 

‘23— One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  ....$6  00 

24—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons(do.  do.)  ....$12  00 

25—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)  ....$12  00. 

26—  Child’s  Cup  (do.  do.)  _ $  2  75 

27—  Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)  .. .  .$  5  00 

28—  Moore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’ f’gCo)$  1  00 

29—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  (  Vulcan¬ 

ite  Optical  Instrument  Co.) _ $  2  75 

30—  Abbott  Pocket  Microscope  (L.G.  Abbott)?}  1  50 

31—  Four." Picket  Soap-Bubble  Toy”  (Bliss)%  1  00 

32—  Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (D.H.Goodell)$  1  00 

33 — Climax  Apple  Cover  &  Slicer  (do.)  $100 

34 — Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  l  00 
33— Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  25 

36—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$18  00 

3 7—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  .,.$  4  00 

38 — French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  4  00 

39—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..$  1  50 

40—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2  001 

41—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

42—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$  2  00: 

33—Multum  in  Par  vo  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$  3  50' 

44—  Garden  Seeded;  Flower  Bulbs  (select'd)  $  2  00‘ 

45—  Sewing  Machine  ( Remington ) . . $70  00 

id— Beckwith  Portable  Family  Sew’g  Mach$ 20  00, 

4 7—  Lamb's  Family  Knitting  Machine . $55  00 

48—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $14  00 

49—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) _ $  8  00 

50—  "Always  Handy  "  Stove  Shelves  (Am¬ 

erican  M'f'a  Co.) . $  3  00 

51—  Pat.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  (Ludden  d 

Taylor) . $  1  50 

52—  Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  2  00 

53  —Gents'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.). it  3  00 

54  —Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do.).%  2  50 

55—  Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,  Telescopic  Case, 

Elegant  (do.  do.) . . . $  5  50 

56—  Melodeon.i-oct'e  (G.  A.  Prince  &  Co.’s). $ 90  00 

57—  Piano, Splendid  q.oct.(SteinwaydSo's)$fi50  00 

58—  Silver  Watch  ( American  Watch  Co.).. $40  00 

59—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle  . . $16  00 

60  —Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  (E.  Rem-  \ 

ington  d  Sons) . $100  00 

61—  Target  Rifle  (E.  Remington  d  Sons)...  $56  00 

62—  Sporting  '&  Hunting  Rifle  (do.  do.)..  $32  00 
63  -Double  Barreled  Breech-loading  Gun 

(E.  Remington  d  Sons) . $50  00 

3d— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5ga7.)$>  2  85 

65—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  d  Hoe  (S.  L. 

Allen  d  Co.) . $15  00 

66—  Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $10  00 

37— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  d  Co.) . $14  00 

68—  Worcester’s  Great  Illust’ed  Dictionary^  10  00 

69—  Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist  '  ’  ~ 

70—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

71—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

7 ‘2— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

74 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

76—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’ l  Vol.  at  same  rote.) 

7  7 -Nineteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIV. 

78  —Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

79  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

80 —  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

81 —  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

S‘2—Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

53 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

84—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

85—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  ad’l  volume,  at  same  rate) 

S3— Nineteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIV. 

87— 4  810  Library  (Your  Choice.) 

88— 4  815  Library  do. 

89— 4  820  Library  do. 

90— 4  825  Library  do. 

91— 4  830  Library  do. 

92—  4  835  Library  do. 

93— 4  810  Library  do. 

94— 4  845  Library  do. 

95 — A  850  Library  do. 

96— 4  860  Library  do. 

97 —  4  875  Library  do. 

98— 4  8100  Library  do. 

99— 4  Ch  oice  of  Good  Books.  (Sec  Description.) 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
Best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos.  2,  0  to  11,  14  to  16,  29  to  31,  39  to  44, 
51  t  o  55,  69  to  99 ,  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered 
FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post- 
office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  Territories. — The  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of 
each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  An  Illustrated  De¬ 
scriptive  Fist  of  Premiums  named  in  the 
above  Table  will  be  sent  Free  to  applicants. 
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165 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestion  's  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 

Continued  from  p.  412. 

Remedy  for  Barrenness.— “S.  H.,n 

Otie  Creek,  N.  M.,  wants  a  remedy  for  barrenness  in  his 
hens  and  sow.  He  has  tried  balsam  of  copaiba,  rosin, 
copperas,  Colombo,  Peruvian  bark,  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
many  other  remedies  for  the  sow,  and  lias  subsisted  his 
hens  upon  grasshoppers,  and  all  without  avail.  We  can 
suggest  nothing,  unless  it  he  the  kuife,  or  to  feed  these 
animals  on  some  food  with  more  nutriment  in  it  than  the 
above  articles  contain. 

tse  of  Giutno  in  ll»e  West. — “  L.  S.,” 

Springfield,  Mo.  The  use  of  guano  can  hardly  he  made 
profitable  in  ordinary  farming  in  the  western  states. 
Much  less  can  it  he  profitably  used  on  good  fresh  land. 
The  land  may  be  kept  in  good  order  without  this  costly 
fertilizer,  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  growing 
clover,  and  by  the  use  of  what  stable  manure  is  made 
upon  the  farm.  Ordinary  prairie  land  ought  to  be  kept 
profitably  fertile  in  this  way  for  a  lifetime. 

Wlint  to  do  with  it  Poor  Cow. — “  J. 

H.  W.,”  Jefferson  Co.,  Ky.  Some  Ayrshire  cows  are 
poor  butter  cows.  There  are  two  classes  of  this  breed  of 
cows,  viz.,  butter  makers  and  cheese  makers.  If  you 
have  one  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  best  to  get  rid  of  her 
if  butter  is  expected.  Her  ca'.f  will  probably  inherit  her 
character,  and  would  hardly  be  worth  raising.  The  tests 
of  a  butter  yielding  Ayrshire  cow  are.  yellow  colored, 
loose,  mellow,  soft,  fine  haired  skin  ;  a  fine  clear  horn  ; 
very  yellow  color  of  the  inside  of  the  ears,  and  of  the  ear 
secretions  ;  a  fine  head,  face,  and  neck,  a  large  milk  vein, 
and  a  smooth,  large,  well  made  udder  and  teats.  If  the 
cow  lias  a  white  hard  skin,  a  hairy,  coarse  udder,  coarse 
horns  and  head,  although  she  may  give  much  milk,  she 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  lie  a  good  butter  cow. 

Feeding’  and  Fodder. — “S.  E,  K.,” 

Eastham.  If  meal  is  fed  to  cows  with  roots  or  other 
coarse  fodder,  it  is  well  to  feed  it  twice  a  day.  There  is 
not  only  the  question  of  the  nutriment  in  the  food  in¬ 
volved,  but  that  of  the  completeness  of  the  process  of 
masticatiou  and  digestion.  The  cow's  appetite  is  kept 
in  good  order  if  her  feed  is  given  regularly  and  without 
any  change.  Besides  more  coarse  fodder  is  eaten  when 
meal  is  mixed  with  it.  An  acre  of  corn-fodder  may  be 
made  to  yield  10  tons  or  more  of  dry  feed,  which  is  worth 
more  than  can  he  obtained  from  an  acre  of  corn.  The 
closer  planting  and  heavier  growth  of  the  fodder,  makes 
the  difference  in  value. 

As  to  Several  Matters. — “J.  E.  De 

M.,"  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  Crude  petroleum,  when  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  absorbed  by  shingles,  does  not  make  them  any 
more  liable  to  take  lire  than  they  previously  were.  The 
volatile  and  most  inflammable  portion  of  the  oil  soon 
evaporates,  leaving  the  paraffine  and  tarry  residue  only  in 
fhe  shingles. ..  .Spruce  and  pine  timber  yield  about  2>£ 
per  cent  of  ash,  which  is  only  half  that  of  oak  and  beech, 
and  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  that  of  walnutvhick- 
ory,  and  elm.  The  ash  of  pine  and  spruce  is  also  very- 
inferior  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  containing  but 
a  tenth  to  a  thirtieth  as  much  as  is  found  in  the  hard 
woods.  Pine  ashes  are  never  used  for  soap-making,  on 
account  of  their  poverty  in  potash.  Still  where  they  can 
be  secured  very  cheaply,  they  are  worth  their  proportion¬ 
ate  value,  probably  5  cents  a  bushel ....  One  reason  why 
spruce  trees  which  have  been  reserved  from  woods  which 
have  been  cut  down,  wither  and  die,  is  the  want  of  shade 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  In  some  localities 
they  are  infested  by  a  parasitical  growth,  which  robs 
them  of  their  sap,  and  gradually  destroys  them. 

Keeping-  Manure  in  California.— 

“  s.  W.  K..”  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal.  The  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  in  preventing  manure  from  heating  injuriously  i:t 
a  dry,  rainless  climate,  may  be  avoided  by  carefully  sav¬ 
ing  the  liquids  from  the  stable  and  drawing  the  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  to  a  heap  where  it  may  be  composted  with  waste 
matters  and  earth,  using  two  or  three  parts  of  earth  to 
one  of  manure.  Or  another  and  less  troublesome  plan, 
would  bo  to  keep  the  manure  in  a  cellar  or  pit  made  with 
cemented  walls  as  is  described  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  January,  1875.  This  method  is  used  in  Italy, 
and  succeeds  well  in  that. dry  climate.  When  the  manure 
is  too  dry,  water  might  be  thrown  upon  it.  Of  course 
the  liquids  from  the  stable  should  flow  into  this  pit. 
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Bee  Notes. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

Bees  should  now  be  in  proper  condition  for  winter 
quarters.  It  is  surprising  that  some  beekeepers  still 
winter  their  bees  out  of  doors.  Circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire  out-door  wintering  ;  to  prepare  the  bees  for  it,  re¬ 
move  the  honey-board,  and  place  over  the  frames  a  piece 
of  coarse  canvas  or  sacking  large  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  top.  Over  this  place  a  mat  or  quilt  made  of  heavy 
unbleached  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  batting.  Each  quilt 
should  bo  of  the  exact  size  of  the  top  of  the  frames,  and 
contain  about  half  a  roll  of  cotton,  and  be  lied  in  half  a 
dozen  places  to  keep  the  cotton  in  place.  That  the  bees 
may  he  sure  of  a  passage  from  comb  to  comb,  lay  a  strip 
of  wood  i  inch  square,  and  long  enough  to  reach  across 
all  the  frames,  under  the  canvas  on  top  of  the  frames. 
Fill  the  cap  with  straw  and  place  it  over  the  whole.  Un¬ 
less  they  stand  in  a  sheltered  place,  they  should  be  well 
protected  from  the  wind. 

I  strongly  advise  in-door  wintering  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  possible.  We  have  practiced  several  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  protecting  them  out  of  doors,  but  find  none  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  have  adopted  in-door  wintering  entirely. 
Probably  no  one  thing  has  embarrassed  beekeepers  so 
much  as  the  general  failure  in  wintering.  While  most 
agree  that  in-door  quarters  are  preferable,  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  proper  location  and  form  of 
repository.  Some  build  above  ground,  filling  thick  walls 
with  sawdust  or  straw.  Others  build  partly  underground, 
covering  entirely  with  earth.  The  principal  objection 
to  these  different  plans,  is  the  absence  of  artificial  heat. 

We  have  bought  bees  quite  extensively  for  the  past 
few  years,  and  in  doing  so  have  visited  a  large  number 
of  apiaries  each  spring.  We  found  those  that  wintered 
best  were  kept  directly  under  a  room  where  there  was  a 
constant  fire,  or  were  otherwise  aided  by  artificial  heat. 
The  following  seems  to  me  to  meet  the  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties  for  in-door  wintering,  with  least  trouble  and  cost, 
and  avoids  the  expense  of  extra  fuel  for  the  desired  heat, 
and  does  not  require  any  special  excavation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  This  location  is  a  dry  cellar  directly  under  a  room 
where  a  constant  fire  is  kept ;  a  proper  and  uniform 
temperature  is  indispensable  to  success.  The  room  must 
be  secure  from  the  changes  of  the  weather  outside, 
either  by  heavy  walls  well  banked,  or  by  extra  partitions 
and  air  spaces.  I  would  advise  a  casing  inside  of  the 
wall,  leaviug  a  space  of  two  feet  between  it  and  the  wall. 
To  supply  the  bees  with  pure  air,  carry  a  trunk  or  tube 
made  of  boards,  through  a  window  down  to,  and  around 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar-,  letting  the  air  pass  out 
through  small  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  tube,  in  different 
parts  of  the  cellar.  If  the  trunk  could  be  passed  for  a 
distance  underground  before  reaching  the  cellar,  it 
would  give  the  double  benefit  of  being  warmed  in  cold 
and  cooled  in  warmer  weather.  For  upward  ventilation, 
pass  a  pipe  through  the  floor  above,  directly  back  of  the 
stove,  and  attach  it  to  the  stove-pipe  as  short  a  distance 
above  the  stove  as  possible.  This  will  draw  the  impure 
air  from  the  cellar,  which  will  be  replaced  with  pure  air 
from  the  tube  below,  keeping  all  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  racks  or  shelves  to  set  the  bees  upon,  should  not 
be  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  room,  to  the  floor,  or 
above.  To  avoid  all  jarring  from  above,  or  from  open¬ 
ing  and  shutting  the  door  when  entering  the  room,  let 
them  be  made  firmly,  and  rest  only  on  solid  ground  at 
the  bottom.  Arrange  the  shelves  so  that  the  lower  tier 
of  hives  will  be  at  least  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar.  A  room  10  x  18  will  hold  100  colonies.  Arrange 
both  lower  and  upper  ventilators  to  open  and  close  from 
without.  The  cold-air  tube  can  be  regulated  outside  the 
building.  The  upward  ventilating  pipe  can  have  a  shut¬ 
ter  under  the  bottom,  attached  to  a  wire,  passing  up 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Prepare  bees  for  in  door 


wintering  same  as  for  out  doors,  except  that  the  cap 
should  be  left  off  when  carried  in.  If  the  Quinby  hive  is 
used,  make  an  extra  bottom  board  (fig.  1)  12  inches  wide 
and  19  inches  long,  with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron  nailed 
across  one  end,  projecting  over  f  inch  to  hook  the 
frames  on,  same  as  in  the  hive.  In  the  other  end  make 
a  li-inch  hole.  Our  method  is,  to  remove  the  hive 
from  the  stand,  and  put  an  empty  one  in  its  place.  In 
this,  place  the  above  described  bottom  board  with  the 
hole  over  the  entrance.  Then  with  an  assistant  remove 


the  combs  bodily  from  their  hive  and  place  upon  this 
board.  Tie  a  stout  cord  around  frames  and  panels, 
place  the  quilt  on  top  as  already  directed,  and  leave  all 
in  the  hive  until  ready  to  remove  to  winter  quarters, 
when  bottom  board  and  all,  (fig.  2),  can  be  lifted  out  and 
the  hive  left  on  the  summer  stand.  Pursue  this  process 


Fig.  2. — HIVE  PREPARED  FOR  WINTERING. 

until  all  are  ready.  The  time  when  bees  should  be  put 
into  the  cellar  varies  with  the  locality.  In  Central  New 
York  they  are  usually  put  away  from  the  1st  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
out  rats  and  mice.  Keep  traps  and  poison  between 
the  walls,  where  they  will  find  them  before  getting  into 
the  bee-cellar.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  temperature.  Most  writers  advise  40°  to  45°. 
Our  experience  indicates  48°.  Thus,  to  sum  up,  the 
requisites  for  successful  wintering  are:  a  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  cellar,  bees  in  the  desirable  shape,  suitable  ven¬ 
tilation,  proper  and  uniform  temperature,  total  darkness, 
and  perfect  quiet.  As  evidence  of  its  success,  I  last  win¬ 
ter  put  121  colonies  in  such  a  place,  seldom  visited  them, 
ascertained  the  temperature  frequently  by  means  of  a 
small  thermometer  attached  to  a  string  and  dropped 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  took  out  120  stocks  in  the 
spring. 


“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

Clawson  Wheat. — “  W.  B.  P.,”  Washington,  Va., 
writes :  “  I  want  your  opinion  of  the  Clawson  wheat, 
and  if  you  think  it  will  suit  this  state?” — Arcs.  The 
great  merit  of  the  Clawson  is  its  hardiness.  It  is  a  while 
wheat,  but  not  of  the  highest  quality.  The  Diehl  is  no 
whiter  than  the  Clawson,  but  the  berries  are  rounder  and 
plumper,  and,  I  think,  of  a  finer  quality.  If  the  Diehl 
would  stand  our  winters,  I  should  raise  it  in  preference 
to  the  Clarvson.  In  fact  I  am  still  raising  it.  The  Claw- 
son  is  a  remarkably  vigorous,  strong  growing,  hardy 
variety,  and  will  be  very  valuable  in  sections  where  the 
finer  varieties  can  not  bo  grown. 

The  Southern  Pea. — “  G.  W.  C.,”  Southern  Illinois, 
writes  :  “  We  have  a  pea  introduced  here  from  the  south. 
I  procured  a  few-,  and  planted  hi  acre  to  try.  They  are 
yielding  abundantly,  and  stand  up  (Sept.  12th)  waist  high. 
I  am  better  pleased  with  them  than  any  other  crop  on 
the  farm.  If  you  will  pay  expressage,  I  will  send  you 
half  a  bushel  for  trial,  as  I  think  I  have  got  pay  for  them 
in  Walks  and  Talks.  They  are  said  to  fatten  hogs  equal 
to  corn.  One  farmer  who  had  his  corn  killed  last  year  by 
Chinch  Bug,  planted  20  acres  of  these  peas,  and  fattened 
his  pork  exclusively  on  them.  I  think  you  would  like 
the  crop.  You  could  cut  them  with  your  reaper.” — I  do 
not  think  the  southern  pea  would  do  well  with  me.  It 
is  a  useful  crop  in  the  southern  states,  and  one  which 
could  be  grown  there  to  a  greater  extent  with  profit,  both 
for  feed  and  manure.  It  is,  or  might  be,  the  great  reno¬ 
vating  crop  of  the  south. 

Draining  with  Boards. — A.  S.  Tipton,  Howard, 
Penn.,  has  a  farm  in  the  lumber  region,  where  boards  or 
slabs  are  cheap.  He  digs  his  ditches  in  the 
usual  w-ay,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  hot-  . 
tom.  He  then  narrows  them  in,  using,  I 
presume,  a  narrow  draining  spade  or  long- 
handled  scoop,  and  lays  a  plank  or  slab  (a) 
to  cover  the  drain,  and  then  fills  up  with 
earth.  Tic  has  never  known  one  to  fill  up 
by  the  sides  caving  in.  He  says  he  has  not 
seen  this  method  described  in  the  books.  I 
think  it  is  described  in  all  the  treatises  on 
draining.  It  is  a  very  old  plan,  and  a  very 
good  one  when  there  is  a  stiff  clay  sub-soil,  and  where 
the  work  is  skillfully  done. 

SiiEEr  in  the  Lumber  Regions. — Mr.  Tipton  is  clear¬ 
ing  23  acres  where  he  has  been  cutting  timber,  for  “I 
deplore,”  he  writes,  “the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
timber  in  this  county,  but  if  wo  would  thin  up  the  stand¬ 
ing  young  trees,  and  clear  the  land  and  ditch  the  swamps, 
I  think  the  country  would  be  improved  instead  of  impov¬ 


erished.”— What  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  the 
cut-off  timber  lands  of  these  mountains  would  support, 
if  cultivated  in  the  available  spots  1  I  should  think,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  pay  well  to  sow  grass  seed  as  soon  as 
the  timber  is  removed,  and  while  the  land  is  soft  and  the 
surface  covered  with  organic  matter. 

Wants  to  Learn  Farming. — A  young  man  in  Ohio, 
18  years  ot  age,  writes  to  me  that  he  wishes  to  be  a  farm¬ 
er,  and  he  wants  to  go  where  he  can  study  and  earn  his 
board  and  clothes  at  the  same  time. — I  get  a  great  many 
similar  letters,  and  would  much  like  to  help  such  young 
men.  I  would  recommend  him  to  go  to  an  agricultural 
college,  il  possible  ;  or  to  go  to  some  good  farmer  in  his 
own  neighborhood. 

Different  Varieties  of  Potatoes. — “C.  P.  F.,” 
Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  writes:  “I  have  Extra  Early  Vermont 
which  is  full  as  good  as  Early  Rose ,  perhaps  earlier.  I 
discovered  no  difference  when  we  commenced  using 
them,  but  afterwards  noticed  that  it  died  down  when 
fully  ripe  about  a  week  earlier  than  Early  Rose.  Brown¬ 
ell's  Beauty  with  me  is  very  promising,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  productiveness.  Peerless ,  after  several  years’ 
trial,  is  with  me  a  total  failure  ;  not  productive,  and  al¬ 
ways  soggy,  even  on  light,  good  potato  soil.  White 
Peach  Slow,  good,  but  very  late  in  ripening,  even  when 
planted  as  early  as  possible.  This  variety  is  seemingly 
not  so  good  as  formerly.  Please  let  me  know  through 
the  American  Agriculturist  the  results  of  your  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  different  varieties?” — Ans.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  an  opinion.  I  will  raise  all  the  kinds  I  have 
another  year  on  a  larger  scale.  They  all  seem  to  be  good. 
Snowflake  is  very  handsome.  Brownell's  Beauty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  promising.  The  Deacon  thinks  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  the  Peerless.  He  has  grown  it  for 
some  years,  and  thinks  the  quality  equal  to  the  Peach- 
Blow,  while  the  yield  is  far  greater.  I  think  more  of  the 
Late  Rose  as  a  main  crop  than  any  other  I  have  grown. 

Pitting  Potatoes.—11  R.  S.”  I  dig  a  shallow  pit,  say 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  on  some  high,  dry  land,  where 
the  water  can  run  off.  Round  up  the  potatoes  in  the 
form  of  a  roof  until  the  center  is  two  feet  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Then  cover  with  a  layer  of 
straw,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick.  Then  cover  the  straw 
with  earth  from  the  sides  of  the  pit  until  not  a  particle  of 
straw  is  visible.  Then  put  on  another  layer  of  straw 
about  six  inches  thick,  and  cover  it  carefully  with  earth. 
This  layer  of  straw  between  two  layers  of  earth,  holds 
“dead  air,”  which  is  the  best  of  all  non-conductors  of 
heat,  and  will  effectually  exclude  the  severest  frosts.  If 
you  will  build  a  rail  fence  around  the  pits  the  snow  will 
be  likely  to  settle  in  the  pen  thus  formed  and  help  to 
keep  out  the  frost.  If  you  are  short  of  straw,  you  may 
use  potato-wines  for  the  upper  layer,  but  they  should  be 
put  on  thicker  than  the  straw,  and  greater  care  taken  in 
covering  them  with  earth.  Every  particle  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth.  If  this  is  done,  the  potato-vines  will  be 
as  good  as  the  straw,  or  better.  I  would  use  plenty  of 
dry  straw  to  cover  the  potatoes.  It  absorbs  moisture. 

Pitting  Mangels.— “R.  S.”  I  pit  mangels  the  same 
as  potatoes.  But  you  can  make  the  heaps  wider  and 
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higher,  say  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  five  or  six  feet 
high.  In  a  largo  heap,  make  chimneys,  with  a  little 
straw  every  six  or  eight  feet,  for  the  escape  of  the  mois¬ 
ture.  I  find  that  the  mangels  are  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  frost  just  on  the  level  of  the  ground-at  a,  a,  in 
the  accompanying  figure,  and  also  at  the  top  of  the  heap 
at  b.  I  do  not  object  to  having  a  few  frozen  ones  on  top. 
If  we  cover  so  thick  on  top  as  to  make  sure  of  excluding 
frost  in  such  a  winter  as  the  last,  we  should  be  very  liable, 
in  an  ordinary  winter,  to  have  some  of  the  mangels  rot 
from  want  of  ventilation.  But  at  a,  a,  we  may  exclude 
the  frost  by  plowing  around  the  heap,  throwing  the  fur¬ 
rows  all  towards  it,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  foot  or  more 
of  loose  earth  on  top  of  the  undisturbed  soil  at  a,  a. 

Root  Cutter. — “  R.  S.”  I  have  had  one  of  Gale’s  root- 
slicers  for  some  years,  and  find  it  a  very  useful  and  effi¬ 
cient  implement.  It  cuts  the  mangels  into  thin  slices  or 
sections.  For  cows  this  is  all  that  is  needed.  But  for 
sheep,  and  especially  lambs,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the 
roots  into  narrow  strips  about  the  size  of  the  finger.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gale  and  he  made  me  a  machine  that  is 
just  what  I  wanted. 

Corn  and  Cob  Meal.— W.  P.  Tate,  Clearfield,  Pa., 
says  he  feeds  a  good  deal  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  and  has 
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never  yet  seen  any  bad  results  from  using  it.  He  feeds 
it  freely  to  his  milch  cows,  and  also  to  his  mules.  He 
thinks  it  “  better  than  corn  in  the  ear.  ”  No  doubt  this 
is  so,  but  is  it  better  than  corn-meal  alone  mixed  with 
cut-feed  or  bran  ?  Is  there  nutriment  enough  in  the  cob 
to  pay  for  grinding  it?  I  have  thought  not.  Better 
shell  the  corn  and  either  soak  it  until  soft,  or  grind  it. 
- - - 

JSook  on  tlie  SHorse. — “S.  L.  M.”  Dadd’s 
American  Horse  Doctor,  (price,  $1.50,  post-paid,  from 
this  office,)  is  a  very  useful  book  to  a  horseman.  A  more 
comprehensive  work  is  The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  the 
Field,  by  “  Stonehenge,”  a  reputable  English  horseman. 
Price,  $3.50. 

As  to  Texas. — “  P.  E.  S.,”  Sidney,  Ill.  The 
soil,  climate  and  healthfulness  of  St.  Antonio  and  New 
Braunfels  in  Texas  are  very  good.  There  are  now  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pure  Short-horn  cattle  scattered  in  almost  every 
part  of  Texas,  where  they  thrive  perfectly  well  when 
properly  cared  for,  and  where  they  are  making  a  great 
improvement  in  the  native  stock. 

Wlaeels  for  Farm  Wagons. — “W.  A. 

F.,”  Le  Sueur,  Minn.  Broad  tires  are  certainly  more 
serviceable  than  narrow  ones,  and  wear  the  roads  much 
loss.  Yet  the  fashion  is  for  1%  to  1%-incli  tires.  In 
England,  upon  the  turnpike  roads,  a  wagon  with  such 
wheels  as  these  is  charged  double  the  toll  of  one  with 
four  or  five  inch  tires,  and  the  heaviest  wagons  have  tires 
even  much  wider  than  this.  The  advantage  of  a  wide 
tire  is  that  the  wagon  sinks  loss  in  soft  soil,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  drawn  easier.  Small  fore-wheels  are  better  than 
large  ones,  because  the  wagon  is  turned  more  easily,  and 
large  hind-wheels  are  better  than  small  ones,  because 
they  pass  more  easily  over  the  obstructions  upon  rough 
or  soft  surfaces;  the  leverage  of  the  spokes  being  longer. 
We  believe  broader  wheels  than  are  in  use  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  better  than  the  narrow  ones. 

To  Preserve  Eg-gs.-“  J.  H.  C.,”  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa.  One  of  the  best  and  easiest  methods  of 
preserving  eggs,  is  to  smear  them  all  over  with  linseed- 
oil,  and  pack  them  in  dry  sand  or  wheat  chaff,  in  barrels 
headed  up  tightly. 

Fisls  Culture  Edueatioisaily.— Fish 
Culture  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  a  hatching-house 
has  been  erected  by  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  that 
state,  and  Mr.  Fred.  Mather,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  engaged  to  superintend  it.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  eggs  of  the  California  Salmon  will  bo  hatched 
there  this  winter. 

Grass  fox*  :i  Swale. — “J.  B.  S.,”  Grand 
River,  Wyoming  T.  Hod-top  ( Agroslis  vulgaris)  is  the 
best  grass  to  sow  in  a  place  that  is  sometimes  covered 
with  water.  It  will  survive  and  grow  luxuriantly  on  soil 
that  is  covered  half  the  year  or  more  with  water.  The 
coarse  native  grass,  however,  must  be  killed  out,  or  it 
will  smother  the  red-top.  Three  bushels  of  red-top 
seed  will  be  needed  for  an  acre,  as  it  is  very  light  and 
chaffy,  and  much  of  it  is  infertile. 

Deep  tm<l  Shallow  Setting'  of  Milk. 

— C.  E.  S.”  Whether  deep  or  shallew  setting  of  milk 
is  the  best,  is  a  point  on  which  dairymen  differ.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  them  use  shallow  pans.  As  the 
butter  is  made  from  the  oily  part  of  the  milk,  no  amount 
of  evaporation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  cream, 
can  lessen  the  quantity  of  butter  in  it.  To  lose  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  cream  by  evaporation  in  shallow  set¬ 
ting,  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Cream  should  be  set 
where  the  air  is  still,  and  no  current  blows  upon  it,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  more  evaporation  than  that  which 
occurs  from  the  larger  surface  exposed  in  the  shallow 
pans,  which  will  be  practically  unnoticeable.  Every 
dairyman  must  test  this  question  for  himself,  and  adopt 
his  own  plan.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which 
is  best  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  a  thing  that  can 
never  be  settled  by  discussion. 

“Thoroughbretl”  anil  “Arabian.” 

— “  II.  B.,”  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  The  pure  Arabian  horse  is 
what  its  name  implies,  a  horse  of  pure  Arabian  blood 
without  admixture;  a  “thoroughbred”  horse  is  one 
whose  pedigree  traces  back  through  the  English  bred 
race  horses  to  an  Arabian  lineage.  The  thoroughbreds 
are,  in  fact,  a  high  bred  English  race,  improved  by  cross¬ 
es  of  Arabian  blood,  or  the  direct  descendents  of  horse's 
of  that  race  imported  into  this  country.  The  English 
thoroughbred  is  considered  by  some  as  superior  to  the 
Arabian.  We  would  as  soon  breed  from  a  good  “  thor¬ 
oughbred”  as  from  a  pure  Arabian.  We  would  choose 
the  thoroughbred  for  speed,  and  the  Arabian  for  bottom 
and  endurance. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 

The  remarkable  sale,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
works  upon  the  same  subjects,  which  the  two  previous 
hooks  by  the  same  author  have  had, indicates  the  estimate 
placed  upon  his  contributions  to  Gardening  and  Flori¬ 
culture.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  present  work,  Mr. 
Henderson  says : — "  I  have  endeavored  in  writing  ‘  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Pleasure,’  to  divest  it,  as  far  as  I  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  so,  of  the  technical  terms  and  phrases  which 
professional  gardeners  use  in  writing  or  talking  on  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  horticulture  ;  and  to  use  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage  at  my  command  in  describing  the  simplest  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  making 
the  subject  as  clear  as  I  have  desired  to  do,  those  who 
read  the  work  must  decide. 

“  My  aim  in  writing  the  book  was  to  make  it  such  as 
would  be  useful  to  the  occupant  of  a  city  lot,  or  to  the 
possessor  of  a  few  window  plants,  as  well  as  to  the  owner 
of  a  country  residence  that  is  fully  appointed  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  The  necessity  for  such  a  book  has  been 
made  evident  to  me  by  the  enquiries  from  hundreds  of 
amateurs  in  gardening  ;  inquiries  to  many  of  which 
neither  of  my  previous  works,  (‘Gardening  for  Profit,’  or 
‘Practical  Floriculture,’)  furnished  proper  replies;  the 
one  being  written  mainly  for  information  of  the  vegetable 
market  gardener, and  the  other  for  the  commercial  florist.  ’ ’ 
Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
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Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 
tike  Market  and  Family  Garden, 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated.  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

The  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  books 
are  specimens  .of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

February  8 th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  lor  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  the 
cost  of  each  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  l'or  the  gardeners  of  the  United  States.” 

“  December  9 th,  1874. 

“  Your  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  the  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

“March  23 d,  1874. 

“If  this  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of ‘Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  I  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 


Practical 

Floriculture. 

A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Propagation  and 
Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants. 

By  PETER.  I  I  EINriDERSON, 

Author  of  “Gardening  for  Profit.” 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.50. 


In  this  work,  which  has  everywhere  become  so  deservedly 
popular,  not  only  is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propa¬ 
gation  explained,  but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and 
grow  the  plants  after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work 
is  not  one  for  florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur's 
wants  are  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  com¬ 
plete  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  plea¬ 
sure  as  well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade. 
The  work  Is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common 
sense  that  marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and 
it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of 
floriculture.  The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
by  the  author,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
latest  edition : 

Laying  out  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn ;  Designs  for 
Grounds  and  for  Greenhouses;  Soils  for  Potting;  Cold 
Frames;  IIot-Beds;  Greenhouses  Attached  to  Dwellings; 
Modes  of  Heating ;  Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds  and  by 
Cuttings ;  Culture  of  the  Hose  and  Tuberose ;  Growing  of 
Winter-flowering  Plants ;  Construction  of  Bouquets,  Baskets, 
etc.;  Parlor  and  Window-Gardening:  Wardian-Cases  and 
Ferneries;  Insects;  What  Flowers  Grow  in  the  Shade; 
Culture  of  Grape-Vines  under  Glass;  The  Profits  of  Flori¬ 
culture  ;  How  to  Become  a  Florist,  etc.,  etc. 


Money  in  the  Garden. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PI’.EPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 


ECONOMY  AMI  EISOFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

Iu  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  ol'  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


CONTEXTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV, 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - - ------  |1-50 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  UTILETY 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 

may  be  raised  or  lowered  iu  bight  to  suit  any  person  or  purpose,  and 
be  folded  in  a  moment  for  packing  away.  Invaluable  to  ladies  ill 
cutting  and  basting,  a  boon  to  the  invalid,  a  treasure  to  children,  un¬ 
rivalled  for  games,  and  the  best  table  in  the  world  for  writing,  study, 
expedition,  or  camp.  In  great  variety  of  style,  size,  shape  and  price. 
[See  page  104,  March,  1875,  No.  of  Agriculturist .]  Express  prepaid 
on  orders  within  500  miles  of  N.  Y.  A  liberal  discount  allowed  for 
greater  distance,  to  cover  cost  of  freight.  Special  rates  to  clubs. 
Send  for  circular,  and  quote  Agriculturist. 

LAMBIE  &  SARGENT, 

Sole  Proprs.  &  Mfrs.,  3 ‘.13  Broadway,  IV.  Y. 


Self -Propel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  size 
for  illustrated 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


lil  Ctiairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  hav- 
liands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  dil- 
prices. 

S,  A.  SMITH. 

No.  32  Platt  St.. 
N.  Y.  City. 


LIMB  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


IS  the  only  Machine  that  can  knit  all  sizes  of  work,  and 
narrow  and  widen  it;  that  can  shape  and  complete, 
without  hand-finishing,  seamless  Hosiery,  Gloves,  and  Mit¬ 
tens,  or  knit  them  in  all  sizes;  or  knit  Ribbed,  Double, 
and  Fancy  stitches  for  Underwear,  .Jackets,  Shawls,  Scarfs, 
etc.  It  knits  over  25  different  Garments.  Over  100  per 
cent  Profit  in  Manufacturing  Knit  Goods.  The  Farmer 
trebles  the  value  of  his  Wool  by  converting  it  into  Knit 
Goods.  Women  make  $5.00  a  day  with  it.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  Samples  of  work,  and  reduced  Price- 
List.  Address  LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO„  at 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  922 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Housewife’s  Friend  and  Cook 
Stove  Companion. 

Huston’s  Patent. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  the  kitchen,  for 
adjusting  all  the  parts  and  fixtures  of  the  Cook  Stove,  and 
for  removing  without  the  aid  of  towels,  cloths,  or  holders, 
bread,  pics,  cakes,  puddings  and  almost  every  description  of 
hot  dishes  from  the  oven,  without  burning  or  soiling  your 
hands.  Also  for  adjusting  broken  lids,  or  lids  when  the 
wires  are  broken  or  burned  out. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Samples  sent  by  mail,  post 
paid,  for  twenty-five  cents ;  five  for  one  dollar.  Address 
enclosing  money  for  sample, 

W.  \V.  FOWLER, 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer,  Guilford,  Conn. 


The 

jARION 

Ipiano 

is  the 

BEST! 


SAVE  MONEY  by  pur- 1 
chasing  the  best  Piano-Forte.  [ 
Do  not  decide  wliat  make  to  getj 
until  you  write  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular,  which  we  mail  [ 
free.  The  “  Arion  Piano”  con- 1 
tains  four  patented  improve-! 
ments  tiiat  make  it  more  durable  \ 
than  any  piano  in  the  market. 
Write  for  circular,  and  mention  | 
where  you  saw  this  notice. 
Address  SIMPSON  &  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers, 

5  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y,  City. 


Tour  Own  Printing 

'’Portable*  Press  for  cards,  labels,  envelopes 
-ronau  w se  etc.  Largcrsizes  forlarge work. 

"Easiness  Men  do  their  printing  and 
advertising,  save  money  and  increase 
trade.  Amateur  Printing,  delight 
ful pastime  for  spare  hours.  BOYS 
have  great  fun  and  make  money  fast 
Printing  ntprinting.  Send  two  stamps  for  full 
gi  catalogue  presses  type  etc,  to  the  Mfrs 

■pass®3  KELSEY  &  CO.  Meriden,  Conn. 

iCrWC  i  $12  a  day  made  selling  Scissors  Sharpener  and 
AwEiill  t  5  |  other  fresh  Novelties.  Sample  Sharpener 
I  and  an  Elegant  Box  of  Tinted  Stationery 

LOOK.  ’  I  for  <'t8’ 


This  man  goes  prepared  for 
rain,  because  lie  has  one  of 

LOVE  JOY’S 

Beautiful  Weather  Houses 

in  liis  house,  which  shows  him 
when  it  will  storm,  and  you  can 
have  one  sent  to  your  house  pre¬ 
paid,  by  sending  $2.00  to 

ALVAN  L.  LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
393  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Catalogue  tree. 

T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


EARTH  CLOSETS' 

The  cheapest,  best,  and  most  simple  In  the  market. 
Saving  of  life  and  health  demand  their  use.  They 
jjfc  take  t lie  place  of  the  Water  Closet,  which  is  an  ex- 
pensive  luxury.  Price,  $9  to  $20.  Send  for  circular. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


(Fine  Shoes 


BEAUTY ! 

COMFORT !  c 
DXJRARILXTY  j  )  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
W.  F.  BAKT1LETT, 

1033  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Price-List  and  Instructions  for  Self-Measurement  sent 
on  receipt  of  Post-Office  address. 

THE  NEAT  HOUSEKEEPERS’ 

STOVE  DRESSING. 

MO  OUST !  M©  SHELLS 

Always  soft  and  ready  for  nse  without  a  dish 

It  will  do  more  work  with  less  labor  and  expense,  and  give 
a  more  elegant  and  lasting  lustre  than  anv  Stove  Polish  ever 
produced.  A  stove  can  be  dressed  on  delicate  carpel  without 
soiling  it.  Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
Manufactured  only  by 

15.  F.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Garden  Engine  and  Fire 
Extinguisher.— For  Wash 
«i  ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc 
0  Jj  Protects  Buildings  from  Fire 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  Ironi 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  he  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  P.  I. 


'  Your  Name  Elegantly  Print¬ 
ed  on  12  Transparent  Visitinq 
Cards,  for25  Cents.  Each  card  contains 
n  scene  which  is  not  visible  until  held  towards  the  light. 
Nothinglike  themever  before  offered  in  America.  Biginduce- 
menta  to  Agents.  Novelty  Printing  Co.,  Ashland.  Mass. 

STEVENS’  PATENT  BREECH-LOADING 


Sporting  Rifles  and  Shot  Guns.  Pocket  Rifles  and 
Pocket  Pistols.  Also  the  noted  Hunter’s  Pet  Rifle.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  .T.  STEVENS  &  CO.. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  PAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


* 


BHOT-GUKS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS^  REYOLYEBS, 

Of  any  and  every  kind.  Send  stamp  for  — 

Catalogue.  Address  Great  Western  Guu 
and  Revolver  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Globe’churN 


Every  One  Using  it 
©nee  will  use  no  oth.er- 

Three  sizes  made,  holding 
five,  seven  and  ten  gallons. 

Circulars  sent  free. 

Canvasser.1?  wanted  where  w» 
have  no  agents. 


E,  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCK  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1815.)  No.  279  Wnshington-st.,  N,  Y, 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank. 

TFJITFUS  JL-  COI.E,  Produce  Com. 

BO  mission  Merchant,  111  I.eade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 


MEYERS  &  ALLEY,  ^’..mission  M  "rehants 

IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

S3  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


MESferi” 

eomnletfi  o 


cutting  business 

.  ft  tt ■ '  i  9  c  ,  k  n  i  j.,,  ^.^...-ils,  all  sizes.  Aiso 
r.r  •  o.  V  ,  complete  outfits  for 

Clothing  Stencils  and  Kej'  Checks,  with  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M.  SPENCER,  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  DEERE  Q&MQ, 


First  Premium  Awarded  at  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  Field 
Trials,  1874. 

Address  DEERE  &  CO^PAMY, 

Moline  Flow  Works,  Moline,  Illinois. 


Effective !  Durable ! 

Every  Machine 

Arranged  to  Cut  5  Lengths. 

»|^brSr' 

(  Everybody 

WANTING  A 

FEED  CUTTER. 

W.H.  BASKS  &  CO,, 

General  Agents, 

34  &  36  S.  Canal  St., 
Cor.  Wash'ton,  CUSCAGO. 


They  _  _ , _  _ 

swine  are  good  size,  light  haired,  white  color,  very  prolific, 
excellent  nurses,  and  are  ready  fatteners.  Boar  Pig.  10  weeks 
old.  $15.00.  Sow,  $10.00.  Boar  and  Sow,  not  akin,  $20.00.  Boar 
and  two  Sows,  $30.00.  Shipped  to  destination  at  my  risk,  and 
warranted  as  represented.  Ready  for  shipment  Nov.  l.  Also 
Holstein  and  Short-horn  Cattle.  'Marlborough  Stock  Farm, 
JOS.  KNIGHT,  Propr.,  Newburyport,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  352. 


K  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd  Pa,, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock. 
Horses,  Cattle.  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep.  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen,  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Buff  and  WTiite  Turkeys, 
Dorkings.  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,' Peacocks.  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &c„  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 

AVILL1AM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  NortUport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire.  Cattle;  Clydesdale  Horses  ;  Cotswold  Sheep  ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  has 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Fercloerom— Norman  Horses. — M.  W. 

DUNHAM,  Wayne.  Du  Page  Co.,  III.,  Importer  and 
Breeder,  lias  imported  52  in  12  months.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


JW.  Hunt  l‘eyuold«, 

•  Farm,”  Frankfort.  Kv.  Tlioror 


aukfort,  Ivv.  Thoroughbred— Trotting 
;s.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sh 


1  Fleetwood  Stock 

apd 


JCliestosi  IHorris,  “  Fembank,” 

•  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons ,  South- 
doions  and  Berkshires.  May  be  seen  on  Thursdays. 

Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — I  have  some 
Rams  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

COTSWOLD  SHEER 

L„  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Breeder  and 
Shipper  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  Magic  Hogs,  Bronze  Turkeys, 
and  all  the  leading  kinds  of  fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  circular. 


£  t  A  VI E  FOWSi,  Carrier  Pigenns, 

and  Sporting  I>qsrs»  bred  and  shipped  by  J.  C. 
COOPEK,  ('coper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

IV iimnn  a!’  fi a1  A  M u .  1  o  1  e  ot  Povic  onil  \T n\tr  V nrV 


IFOR  SALE.— A  large  and  extra  fine  lot  of  Silver  Spangled 
1  Hamburg  chickens,  also  Light  Brahmas,  Houdans,  and 
Rouen  Ducks.  All  first  class.  Prices  very  low,  to  reduce 
stock.  JOEL  BRUNNER,  Hoseusack,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


BSaeli  BSass  for  stocking  ponds — Eelkin 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  'descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  (12  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle*  A.  I.  C.  C.R.,  and  Cots- 
wolds,  at  low  prices.  Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

ginflollc  HIjs’s  for  Sale. — A  thoroughbred 

”  Suffolk  hoar,  ten  months  old,  also  two  litters  ot  Suffolk 
pigs  for  sale  by 

Alexander  Hyde,  Lee.  Mass. 

a  AN' I)  CHINA  MOCJS.  Pigs  for 

_  sale  reasonable.  Send  for  price  of  pigs.  Address 

i  ISAAC  II.  GLASGOW,  Oxford,  Butler  Co..  Ohio. 
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BALDWIN’S 


American  Fodder  Gutter. 


The  best  in  tlie  World. 
Cuts  all  kinds  of  Fodder, 
Hay,  Straw,  and  Corn- 
Stalks,  with  ease  and  ra¬ 
pidity.  Each  Machine 
cuts  Eight  Lengths,  is  self- 
feeding.  Can  be  fed  light 
or  heavy,  as  desired  by  the 
operator.  Farmers  and 
Dealers  in  want  of  the 
best  Cutter,  should  see 
and  examine  the  ltald. 
win  American,  be¬ 
fore  purchasing  any  other 
kind.  Workmanship  and 
finish  best  in  the  market. 
Seven  Sizes  for  Hand 
and  Power.  Illustrated 
Circular,  containing  de¬ 
scription,  price-list,  and 
testimonials,  sent  free  on 
application. 

C.  PIERPOXT  &  CO., 
Jlannfacturers, 
Corner  of  Crown  and 
Park  Sts., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


CAHOON'S 

BROADCAST 

SEED  SOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of 
GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED. 
Address  all  orders  to 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  tneNorthwest, 

34  &  36  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Canvassers  wanted  where  w# 
have  no  Agents. 


The  Dodge  Excelsior  Hay  Press, 

Built  upon  a  New  Principle. 


BURR  STONE  S¥3!LLS. 

Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
l  water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 
.  Send  stamp  1'or  cuts  and 
J  prices. 

EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AH  iron.  Very  Strong, 


Presses  a  round  bale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four  feet* 
Can  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or  water  power. 

Address  W.  H.  B^JSTKS  &  CO.. 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

84  &  36  South  Canal  Street,  CII1CA.GQ. 

Papers  I  -4«  lowest  Club  Fates.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
and  !  stamp  for  Circular.  O.  P.  CURTIS, 
Blagazincs  '  North  Parma,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

6s  Ift'ftAIfcYI.ArW  I  T?fiAI6YX,ANI>  !  ” 
-ti-S.  Do  not  delay.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  get  a  cheap 
farm,  beautiful  locations,  at  Panic  juices.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  G.  W.  CARROLL,  least  New  Market,  Md. 


THE 

SOILING  OF  CATTLE, 

Illustrated  from  Experience, 

And  an  Address, 

Containing  suggestions  which  may  be  useful  to  Farmers, 
By  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

By  EDWARD  QUINCY. 

By  a  mistaken  notion,  that  a  considerable  extent  ofland  is 
requisite  to  enable  a  farmer  to  keep  many  head  of  cattle,  a 
most  wasteful  proportion  of  it  is  sometimes  retained  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pasturage  ;  and  thus,  compared  with  its  in¬ 
herent  productive  power,  made  useless.  This  little  book 
cannot  tail  to  be  read  with  interest  by  many  a  farmer. 

Price,  Post-paid,  ...  $1.25 

G-EYELIN’S 

POULTRY  BREEDING-, 

In  a  Commercial  Point  of  View, 

as  carried  out  by  tlie  National  Poultry  Company,  (limited), 
Bromley,  Kent. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Hatching,  Rearing  and  Fattening, 
on  entirely  new  and  scientific  principles,  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details,  and  a  notice  of 
tlie  Poultry  Establishments  in  France. 

By  GEO.  KENNEDY  GEYELIN,  C.  E. 

With  a  Preface  by  Charles  L.  Flint. 

With  Twenty-seven  Illustrations. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  -  -  $1.25 

CHEMISTRY 


FARM  AND  THE  SEA, 

WITH  OTHER 

Familiar  Chemical  Essays. 

By  JAMES  R.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

The  aim  in  this  work  lias  been  to  present  scientific  facts 
and  principles  in  a  familiar  way,  so  as  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct  those  not  specially  acquainted  with  matters  of  science. 

Price,  post-paid,  -  $1.25 

Hew  Book  on  the  Horse. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

ASD  HOW  T©  TREAT  THEM. 

By  ROBERT  CHAWNER,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

A  concise  Manual  of  Special  Pathology,  for  tlie  use  of 
Horsemen,  Farmers,  Stock-Raisers,  and  Students  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

Either  of  tlie  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Best  Prairie  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska! 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

BURL1NST0M  k  MISSOURI 

RAILROAD  COMPANY! 


LOW  PRICES ! 

10  Years  Credit— 0  Per  Cent  Interest! 

NO  PAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Read  and  Remember  our  Offers,  open 
till  Dee,  31st,  1875. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  about  20  per  cent  for  cash. 

Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  im¬ 
provements. 

Discount  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  of  abofvt  20  per 
ceni  to  buyers  on  short  credit. 

Premium  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  cul¬ 
tivation  oi  land. 

Free  fare  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  buyers 
of  lows  land. 

Half  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route  ”  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers 
of  Nebraska  land. 

Hall  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,’’  to 
families  of  buyers. 

Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and  farming 
implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the 
“Burlington  Route  ”  to  our  buyers. 


flat  tlie  Press  says  of  tlie  Lands. 

“S.  F.  F.,”  Special  Correspondent  of  Illinois 
Slate  Journal ,  August  2Stli,  1875,  says  of  Adams 
County,  Nebraska : 

“It  would  do  your  eyes  good  to  look  upon  the 
grain-fields  of  Grasslioppered  Nebraska.  Not  to 
see  growing  crops  that  are  still  in  jeopardy,  but 
gathered  sheaves  of  wheat  and  ripening  fields  of 
Corn.” 

“  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  impression  in  re¬ 
gard  to  tlie  appearance  of  this  portion  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  you  have  only  to  recall  the  appearance  of 
*  Grand  Prairie  ’  in  Illinois  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.” 

“I  am  writing  this  letter  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Peter  Griffith,  who  resides  six  miles 
from  Juniata.  He  came  here  from  Illinois  eighteen 
months  ago ;  secured  160  acres  of  R.  R.  Land,  (the 
homesteads  were  all  taken,)  built  a  neat  frame 
house,  put  up  a  sod  stable,  broke  fifty  acres  of 
ground,  raised  fair  crop  on  sod  and  lias  a  good 
crop  this  year,  is  now  in  easy  circumstances,  with 
a  sure  prospect  of  a  bright  future.” 


ONE  MILLION  ACRES  IN 

Iowa  asad  Southern  Nebraska 


HEP"  A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Farming'  and  Stock  1’tiis- 
ing.  The  SO 5 1,  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated  ;  CLIMATE  warm 
SEASONS  long;  TAXES  low,  and  EIUJCATIOX  FREE, 


LAND  EXPLORING  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of 
same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 

For  circulars  that  will  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to 
or  address 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  B.  Sc  M.  R.  R.  R., 

Burlington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

£3T°  Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of 
thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price. 
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Over  1 500  Outfits  were  ordered  by  old  Agents  in  advance  o* 
publication  of  the  splendid  new  book,  "JiACKSJIEE&II,”  or 

LIFE  »d  AD  VENTURES  i  ORIENT 

A  bran  new  book  of  Travel,  Adventure,  and  Experience,  by 
Tuos.  W.  Knox,  with  250  magnificent  new  Engravings— the 
finest  ever  seen.  It  actually  sells  at  sight  to  every  wide-awake, 
progressive  person,  and  outsells  all  other  books  0  to  1.  No  work 
was  ever  endorsed  so  highly— none  sells  so  fast  or  pays  so  BM*. 
rag- 80 ih  thousand  now  in  press.  One  agent  sold  1515  in  two 
weeks ,  another  *218  in  one  township.  We  want  5000  more  active 
agents  now ,  OUTFIT  FREE  to  all.  Abound  pamphlet  with 
Specimen  Pages  and  choice  Illustrations  of  this  famous  work, 
full  Description  and  unusual  Terms  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address  at  once  A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  &  CO.  Hartford,  Ct. 


.Agents  Wanted.  ihe 

GAZETTEER  of  the  UNITE®  STATES. 

Shows  the  grand  results  of  100  years  of  Freedom  &  Pro¬ 
gress.  New  &  complete.  Over  1000  passes.  Illustrated. 
Everybody  buys  it,  &  agent. s  make  from  $50  to  $200  a 
month.  Want  Gen.  Agent  in  every  city  of  over  10,000. 

J.  C.  -McCGRDT  &  CO.1  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WIFE  NS, 


BY  E  L8  !  A  YOU  PI©, 

Brigham  Young’s  Rebellious  Wife. 

The  only  complete  Expose  of  all  the  SECRETS  of 
.BRIGHAM’S  HAREM  ever  written.  Born  in  Mormon- 
iBm,  ANN  ELIZA  now  exposes  to  the  world,  AS  NO 
OTHER  WOMAN  CAN?  the  SECRETS,  MYS¬ 
TERIES  and  CRIMES  of  the  horrible  system  of  Polyga¬ 
my,  from  the  very  beginning.  Nearly  200  Illustrations  beau¬ 
tify  the  work.  It  is  the  best  selling  book  published.  80^000 
more  men  and  women  can  have  employment  and  make  from 

- - -  "  “  ‘4  T  S  are  writing  for 

t  free. 


^Pus^lUciSrs^tlT  LA 


Sent 


Do  not  delay,  but  address  DUST  IN  9  OILMAN  &>  €OSJ 
Hartford.  Ct.,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Poultry  World 

DO  not  subscribe  for  any  periodical  on  Poultry,  until 
you  have  seen  this.  It  is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  in  existence.  The 
Poultry  World  enters  its  5th  volume,  January.  1876.  It  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  It  is  brimful  of  practical" suggestions. 
Send  10  cents  for  Specimen  Copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

National,  Christian,  Disclaim 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PAPERS; 

CHRISTIAN  BANNER,  for  adults. 

CHILD  AT  HOME,  for  Children. 

APPLES  OF  GOLD,  for  Infant  Classes. 
Published  for  the  American  Tract  Society  by 

LOCK  W  OOD,  BROOKS  &  CO., 

Send  for  Circular  and  Samples.  Boston,  Mass. 

EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS.— Con¬ 
taining  a  Play,  a  Clmrade,  a  Play  for  Little  Folks,  a  Panto¬ 
mime,  Jarley’s  Wax  Works,  Tableaux,  Parlor  Games  and 
Amusements',  Optical  Delusions,  Mystery  of  Table  Raising, 
Acting  Rhymes,  Seeing  through  your  hand, To  take  a  person's 
shirt  off  while  his  clothes  are  on,  etc.,  etc.  The  above  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  two  tliree  cent  stamps,  by 
HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

No.  1  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY 
FARMER 
will  save 
MONEY 


By  using  “  Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy,” 
a  .$5  book,  telling  how  to  build  Barns, 
Out-Houses,  Bridges,  &c.,  without  a 
Carpenter. 

IIowap.d  Challen,  Philad’a. 


“A  GENEROUS  PROFFER.” 

The  three  large,  clotli-bound  books  ol  beautiful  music 

PREMIUM, 

Are  published  exclusively  for  subscribers  to 

Churdh’s  Musical  Visitor, 

Tlie  leading  musical  Magazine,  giving  in  each  number  items, 
sketches,  editorial,  musical  news,  and 

12  TO  14  PAGES  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 

Sub  cription  price,  including  choice  of  the  three  premi¬ 
um  volumes— Vocal,  Instrumental,  or  Classic, 


OISILY  $1. 


YEAR ! 


THE  MUSIC  IN  EACH  ONE  OF  THE  PREMIUMS  IS 
ALONE  WORTH  $6. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  or  send  stamp  for  sample  copy  and 
particulars.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

JOHN  CHURCH  &,  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Ten  pieces  of  elegant  Sheet  Music  by  mail,  post-paid,  or 
can  be  ordered  through  any  newsdealer. 

124  The  Grand  Old  Farm .  Rublee. 

1057  Sweatheart  (a  Bird  Song) . Balfe. 

1092  Of  what  is  the  Old  Man  Thinking . Knight, 

1100  Yankee  Doodle.  (Song  and  Var.) . Dr.  Shackbury. 

196  Far  Over  the  Waves . Maylatii. 

197  “  The  Men  of  ’16.” . . . Harrison  Millard. 

198  High  Life  Waltz . . Strauss. 

199  Down  where  the  Violets  Grow . Western. 

204  The  Lily  of  Killarney . Benedict’s  Opera. 

205  There’s  a  Letter  in  the  Candle . . . Coote. 

Address  orders  to 

BEAM.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 
Cor.  3»1  Ave.  &  26tli  Street,  New  Yoiic. 

Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

and  receive 
return  mail, 

form  |3.00,  Tito  FOSjSO. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ve  |  H  pages NewMUSIC  foy 
til,  A  v  wortli  in  sheet  music 


Every  reader  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist 
should  send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL,  and  the 
greatest  inducement  ever  offered  for  securing 
subscribers. — “  The  Journal  is  pronounced  the 
BEST  of  its  class.” — Address  Live  Stock 
Journal,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


sga  Of  the  prettiest 

JfH  Bg  VISITING  CARDS 

kJL  B  H  you  ever  saw!  and  ten  different  samples,  with 
BisSIs  ES  M  your  name  beautifully  printed  on  them  all,  sent 
H  to  any  address,  by  return  mail,  for  20  cents. 

Agents’  price  list  and  samples  of  CO  different 
designs  for  printing  sent  with  eath  new  order. 

AV.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Kneeland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

1th  Vol.  American  Devon  Herd  Book. 

All  approved  pedigrees  sent  to  the  Editor  before  the  1st 
of  Dec.,  1875,  with  recording  l  ee  of  one  dollar  each,  will  be 
inserted.  HORACE  M.  SESSION’S, 

South  Wilbraliam,  Mass. 

Sae  Young;  Housekeepers’  Friend, 
by  Mrs.  Cornelius.  The  best  Cook  Book  and  guide  for 
tlie  various  duties  of  the  household  published.  Price  $1.50. 
Interleaved  $2.25.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMPSON  BROWN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Publishers. 


JOLLY  TIMES 
FOE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


BEAUTIFUL,  AKUSK8,  IUSTEUOTIVE, 
('RANDALL’S  ACROBATS. 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  most  brilliant  in  costume. 
These  are  among  tlie  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  number  of  figures 
which  can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box 
is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator. 
Price  $1,00  5  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S  MENAGERIE. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  amusing  things 
ever  brought  out  for  the  entertainment  of  children. 
The  six  animals  composing  the  menagerie  are  beau¬ 
tifully  painted,  and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces  in 
each  box,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  most  laughter- 
provoking  figures  can  be  made  up  with  them. 
Price  $2.00.  [ Purchaser  rvill  pay  express  charges. 

Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  mail. ] 


CRANDALL’S  BUILDING-BLOCKS. 

Can  be  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety. 

The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and 
a  large  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  1,  $2.00  ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $2.50. 

».  3,  $1,00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 
».  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 


No. 

No. 


CRANDALL’S  ILLUMINATED  PIC¬ 
TORIAL  ALPHABET  CUBES. 

These  Cubes  are  gorgeously  colored,  and  will 
make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures. 
They  are  water-proof,  odorless,  and  durable ;  put 
up  in  handsome  black  walnut  boxes  ;  and  are  most 
attractive  to  both  young  and  old— an  elegant  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


An  Indispensable  Requisite 

- FOP.  EVERY - 

Teacher ,  Advanced  Student ,  Intelligent  Family, 
Library,  and  Professional  Person,  is 

THE  REST  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 


Webster’s  Unabridged. 


“  The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
extant.”- — London  Quarterly  Review,  Oct,,  1S73. 

“  Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails  of  which  they 
may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  should  put  a  receiving  box  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pen¬ 
nies  for  the  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible — it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  he  expounders. 

It  is  a  great  labor-saver— it  lias  saved  us  time  enough  in 
one  year’s  use  to  pay  for  itself;  and  that  must  be  deemed 
good  property  which  will  clear  itself  once  a  year.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
clear,  in  the  last  sentence,  look  at  Webster’s  nine  definitions 
of  the  v.  t.”—  Mass.  Life  Boat. 

33T"  Recently  added,  four  pages  of 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

engraved  expressly  for  the  work  at  large  expense. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


MICHES  POYERTY. 

A  Lecture  on  tlie  Currency  of  tlie  United  States— 36  Pages— 
Causes  of  and  Cure  for  Hard  Times— Sent  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch, 
714  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


STEEL  PEIS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent.  JOSEPH  GILLOTT&SONS 


WANTED 


YOUNG  MEN  AND  I.  A  DIES 
|  to  learn  Telegraphs’,  and  earn 
1  salary  of  $50  to  $100  per  month. 
Send  stamp  for  full  particulars  to 

TELEGRAPH  COLLEGE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CRANDALL’S  MASQUERADE-BLOCKS. 

Making  300  different  and.  beautiful  Combinations 
of  Pictures,  which  are  iu  very  brilliant  colors. 
They  are  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out, 
and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1,20. 


CRANDALL’S  EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 

With  Letters  on  one  side,  Picture  on  the  other. 
The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when 
complete,  represents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land. 
These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed 
if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts, ;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 


CRANDALL'S  ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 

Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  and  water-proof.  The  letters 
are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them. 

Price  75  Cts. ;  by  mail,  prepaid ,  $1.00. 

N.B.— If  postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above, 
the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  term*. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE 


SVIENAGERSE 


E  S 


COMING 


RIGHT  TO 


Your  House! 

( just  as  soon  as  you  send  for  it,) 


TO  STAY  WITH  YOU 

One?  Two,  Three  Years, 

and  longer  if  you  don’t  abuse 
the  Animals. 

{They  are  very  strong,  and  will  keep  so,  without  Eat¬ 
ing  anything  either,  if  you  treat  them  fairly.) 

£&  £&  fa  Sk  &  £&>  m 

Last  year  everybody  said  that  C.  US .  Cr»n> 
etall  had  beat  the  world,  when  he  invented  the 
“  Acrobats  ” — and  so  he  did,  and  every  one 
who  has  not  had  them,  must  surely  have  a  box 
of  Acrobats  this  year. — But  now  this  same  C. 
M.  Crandall  has  “  been  and  gone  and  done  it 
he  has  beat  HIMSELF,  thus  :  He  has  invented 
a  llenag'erie  of  Aiiimals,  much  larger 
than  the  pictures  on  this  page,  and  he  paints 
them  in  many  colors,  and  constructs  them  in 
pieces  so  curiously,  that  every  piece  will  easily 
fasten  to  every  other  piece  quite  strongly,  and  thus 
you  can  change,  and  change,  and  change  them 
into  hundreds  and  thousands  of  different  animals 
and  amusing  figures  that  will  produce  endless 
FUN.  If  you  spend  1,000  Days  over  them, 
you  cannot  make  up  all  the  curious  things  that 
are  in  a  single  menagerie  hox  1 

They  are  Wonderful ! 

You  see  on  this  page  only  one  simple  way  to 
join  them,  without  taking  them  to  pieces.  We 
could  have  shown  you  a  thousand  other  ways, 
but  we  have  not  room  enough  here. 

The  Menagerie  contains  an  Elephant,  a 
Camel,  Girafee,  Zebra,  Toucan,  and  Gorilla. 
You  will  find  in  each  Box  a  sheet,  on  which  are 
printed  several  hundred  small  figures,  all  of  which 
are  engravings  from  photographs  of  the  funniest 
kind  imaginable,  all  of  them  having  been  actually- 
made  with  the  pieces  which  form  and  hold  up 
the  six  animals. 

Price  per  Box,  at  245  Broadway,  $2.  If  sent 
by  express,  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges, 

MORE  FUN! 

All  the  pieces,  and  whole  figures,  of  Crandall’s 
Acrobats,  fit  all  the  pieces,  and  whole  figures, 
of  this  new  Menagerie,  so  that  all  who  have  the 
Acrobats  too,  can  combine  them  with  the  Menage¬ 
rie,  and  thus  have  materials  for  Millions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  amusing  animals,  figures,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

For  sale  by  Toy  Dealers  generally',  and  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  aad  COFFEES 

At  Wholesale  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


<P.  0.  Box  5643.) 


31  ancl  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

BIGELOW  ENGINE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
Engine  offered  to  the  Public. 

PRICE—  4  Horse-Power . $300. 

“  6  “  “  400. 

"  7  4‘  11  475. 

“  8 X  “  “  .  540. 

“  13  “  “  735. 

“  15  “  “  800. 

Price  of  Stationary  Engines : 

4  Horse-Power . $150. 

6  “  “  .  175. 

7  to  S'A  Horse-Power .  325. 

12  to  15  “  “  .  300. 

Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

H.  B.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
Sew  Haven,  Conn. 


Fuel  Reduced  to  a  mi n imum, 
man  &  Bur  Ri  l  l,  Little  Falls,  N . 


Small  Portable  Boiler,  with  Kipp’s  new  Engine  combined, 
and  complete  for  all  purposes— full  2  horse-power,  $275.00. 

The  best  and  most  durable  Boiler  and  Engine  of  this  size 
ever  sold.  Price  is  low.  Send  for  special  Circulars. 


BOOK  WALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
well  and  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor,  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  iow  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $3.53.00 

4X  “  “  .  303.50 

ZW  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAiVSES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOLCOTT-  BROS., 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS, 

TOLEDO,  O. 

Toledo  property  of  all  classes.  HlOacres Timber  Land  near 
K’y  depot,  $20  per  acre.  Several  plantations  in  Arkansas 
(will  exchange  in  part  for  other  property).  Custom  1  lour¬ 
ing  Mill  ill  Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio,  $14,1)00.  No.  1  Sawmill  on 
line  ol  U'y  in  Mich.,  new,  $30, COO. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


PORTABLE 

urn  press. 

Arranged  for  pressing 

Bay,  Broom  Corn, 
Hops,  Wool,  Ac. 

Bale  your  Hay.  It  is 
easier  to  sell.  It  brings 
a  higher  price. 

No  one  need  sell  at  a 
loss  on  a  rainy  day  or  an 
over-stocked  market,  as 
baled  liny  can  he  stored 
cheaply,  while  loose  hay 
cannot. 

TYi  II.  HANKS  &  CO.^ 

Sole  Man’frs, 
S1&36R.  Canal  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


GARDEN  PESTS 

annually  cause  the  loss  of  millions  in  our  fields  and  gardens 
In  Root's  Garden  Manual  are  given  practical  methods  by 
which  to  eradicate  or  avert  them.  See  adv.  page  431. 


'  THE  SPELLERS  << 

TL«» 


-.Morocco  Tucks,  Gilt JEdges. 

MMHHHHunnmm, 

138  &  140  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Jersey.  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow. 

By  WILLIS  P.  HAZARD. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

“  An  excellent  treatise  on  the  nature,  history,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Alderney,  .Jersey  and  Guernsey  Cow.  The 
work  contains  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be'  useful  to  the  practical  dairyman  and  the 
amateur  farmer.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS, 

Comprising  Shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Fishing,  Hawk¬ 
ing,  Athletics,  Yachting,  Racing,  Boating,  Pedestrianism, 
and  the  various  Rural  Games  and  Amusements.  Illustrated 
with  200  Engravings,  By  Stonehenge  (J.  II.  Walsh, 
F.R.C.S.)  Crown  S  vo.  Cloth,  extra,  black  and  gold,  $4.50. 

The  American  G-ardener’s  Assistant, 

Containing  complete  Practical  Directions  for  the  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 
By  Thomas  Bkidgeman,  gardener,  seedsman  and  florist. 
New-  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  S.  Edward  Todd. 
With  70  illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth,  extra,  black  and  gold,  $3. 
jy  Sent  by  Hail  on  receipt  of  Retail  Price. 

PORTER  &  COATES,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

HOMES,  AND  MOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

ILLUSTRATED.  $2.00. 

ILLUSTRATED  HOMES.  $2.00. 

By  E.  C.  GARDNER,  Architect. 

Two  delightful  books,  giving  in  the  clearest  and  most  en¬ 
gaging  style,  a  vast  deal  ot  information  about  locating, 
planning,  building  and  furnishing  houses,  so  that  without 
being  costly  they  may  be  comfortable,  convenient,  attrac¬ 
tive  homes,  full  of  daily  comfort  to  those  who  live  in  them, 
and  charming  to  visitors. 


*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JASVSES 


Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 


OSGOOD  &L  CO.,  Boston. 

jy  Send  to  J.  R.  O.  &  Co.  for  Circular  of  “  HOUSE 
AND  HOME  BOOKS.” 

A  storehouse  of  fun  and  profit  for  the 
social  circle  is  found  in  these  fifty  new 
games  of  American  History,  on  sixty 
cards,  in  a  Patent  Box.  Price,  15  cents. 
“  These  admirably  devised  games  are  ingen¬ 
ious. ,  amusing ,  and  instructive.” — F.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Librarian  of  Astor  Library.  N.  Y. 

They  stand  without  a  rival  in  the  home 
circle .” — Philip  Phillips,  Singer.  Also 
ft  charming  Bible-history  pastime  :  The 
TEN  PLAGUES  of  Egypt ;  typical  of 
the  Hebrew  Bondage.  By  an  eminent  cler 
gyman.  Four  games  on  40  illustrated  cards, 
50  cents  ;  or  both  mailed  for  $1. 

_ _ E.  B.  TREAT,  Pub.,  805  B’way,  R  7, 

“The  Household  Magazine  of  America.” 

ARTHUR'S 

ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MAGAZINE. 

Takes  rank  with  + 
the  leading,  most 
popular,  and  most 
influential  Maga¬ 
zines  of  the  day. 

It  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  identified 
with  the  people  in 


-+-  their  true  home 
and  social  life, 
than  any  other 
llrst-class  Period¬ 
ical  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  the  Ceu- 
tenuial  Year  it 
+  will  he  richer  in 
illustration  and  in  all  of  its  varied  departments  than  ever. 
Two  new  serial  stories  will  he  given.  EAGLESCLIFFE, 
bv  Mns.  Jrr.TA  C.  R.  Dorr,  author  of  "Sybil  Huntington;” 
and  MIRIAM,  and  the  Life  She  Laid  Down,  by  T.  S. 
Arthur.  Both  will  commence  in  January.  BUTTER- 
ICK’  S  newest  patterns  for  Ladies’  and  Children’s  dresses 
are  given  in  every  number.  Terms  :  $3.50  a  Year. 
3  copies  for  $6.50  ;  6  copies  and  one  lo  getter  up  of  club,  $13; 
postage  free.  Specimen  numbers  15  cents,  in  currency  or 
P.  O.  stamp. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  1129  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


AGAIN! 


LAST  SEASON  our  Agency 
I  business  surpassed  all  others. 
]  It  amounted  to  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars.  Many  Agents 
tO  the  x.  laid  up  from  t\ro  to  three 
thousand  dollars  each,  in 

front  X1  *ow  mont^3-  The  rea¬ 
son:  nowfoatures,  era- 
WEth  ^bracing  several  large 
yadditional  profits 
-  xunu6ual  in  this 

THIS  SEASONS  Xn°  \kind  of  work. 
the  rnoncg-onaldnif 
chances  arc  doubly  ini^  P©St 

proved!  To  show  our 

good  faith  icc  guaranteed  @SS 

Agents  against  all  losses.  ^ 

Not  one  cent  is  risked.  Bo 
quick.  Send  two  3c.  stamps'  ^ 
for  valuable  specimens,  liberal' 
terms, &c.  Address  “.The  Illus¬ 
trated  Weekly,  New  York 
Boston, Chicago,  or  Atlanta, Ga. 


for 


AGENTS 


PRICE  REDUCED 


OF  THE 


Averill  Paint. 

IT  IS  THE 

MOST  DURABLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
EXTEBIOR  PAINT  KNOWN. 

Costs  less,  and  will  outwear  the  best 
of  any  other.  White  and  all  the  Fash¬ 
ionable  Shades,  mixed  ready  for 
use,  are  sold  by  the  gallon. 

Hundreds  of  testimonials  from  owners  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  country,  with  Sample  Card  of  Colors,  fur¬ 
nished  free  by  dealers  generally,  and  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

33  Burling  Slip,  New  York;  or  133  East 
River  St..,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  FORCE  PUMPS. 

Awarded  medal  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  over  all  com¬ 
petitors  for  1873  and  1874, 
and  adopted  as  tile  Premi¬ 
um  pump  toy  tile  American 
Agriculturist.  For  House 
and  Out-doors.  For  Wells 
from  6  to  100  feet  deep. 
Powerful  Fire-Pumps. 

Seud  Postal  Card  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Also  A  gent  l'or 
GOODELL  CO.  CELE- 
SSgS®*''  g  BRATKO  SPRING  BEDS. 
See  advertisement  on  page  106,  May  number. 
And  Agent  for  Peck  &  Skilton’s  Rustic  Work. 

General  Agents  for  Pumps : 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Magens  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

J.  G.  Murdoclc  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  H.  Leibey,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

T.  J.  Riley,  Houston,  Texas. 

Frothingham  &  Workman,  Montreal.  C.  E. 

Benedict  &  McConihe,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jas.  H.  Billington  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUNHAM,  CARRIGAN  &  CO.,  Agents 
for  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


300  000  PEACH  TREES. 


No.  1,  $6U  per  M.S  Ko.  2,  $40. 

Dealers  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  nursery  products.  Low¬ 
est  prices,  and  best  stock  grown  south  Oliio  River. 

UNDERHILL,  NEW  SON  &  CO„ 
Nasliville,  Tenn. 

ASPARAGUS. 

IIow  to  raise  it  and  sell  it,  in  Root's  Garden  Manual.  See 
adv.  page  434. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  lor  parxor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  %£T  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  ZS~  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

SMRROVE©  FAKM  at  a  SACRI¬ 
FICE.— 82  acres,  10  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C„  % 
mile  from  R.  R.  station.  Perfectly  healthy.  1,500  young 
vines  and  fruit  trees.  Address 

J.  T.  BRAMIIALL,  Falls  Church.  Ya. 


A.  COVERT  &  CO.,  IT-ohih-c 

“  »  ®  Commission  Merchants,  No.  112  Warren  St„ 
New  York.  "Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  ES?”Send 
for  our  weekly  Price-current  and  Marking  Plate. _jgH 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

E  XG I  ASH  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S3  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S 3.50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Pages 3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

GERMAN  EDITION. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

K^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[November, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1875.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  245 
Broadway,  Ne\V  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail*  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  1^.)  American  Cattle . . . 2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  RUi'al  Architecture . .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  ( It.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  LA  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

American  Bird  Fancier.  .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . .  1  75 

Breech-Loader. . . . . . . .  2  00 

Brill’s  Farm-Garden  in  g  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist. . . .  150 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  — . .  1  50 

Bulat’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  cts.  Cloth..  .  ...... 4.4......  73 

Ohorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide.. . . 75 

Oobbett’s  American  Gardener .  .  75 

Cole’s  (9.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . .  75 

■Pole's  Veterinarian .  75 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.).... .  .  1  75 

Croffs  Progressive  American  Architecture .  10  00 

Cummings*  Architectural  Details . 10  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  11.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Umo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back .  . . . . . .  . .  2  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  back . . . .  2  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . .  . .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot ;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  ....... . . . . .  2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . . . . .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranb erry . . .  73 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston's  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  ..  6  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture.. .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  30 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season -  3  00 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  Svo.  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  Svo.  100  eng’s  ....  3  50 
Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3  00 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  Svo, 2  vols .  10  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  .  : .  1  30 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller  s  Sti a  wberrv  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  .  150 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding .  1  25 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  . 6  00 

Harris’  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain,  $4 ; 

Colored  Engravings. . . .  6  50 

Harris  on  tne  Pig  .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  1  75 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . . paper,  30c. ..  .cloth. .  1  60 

Hoones’  Book  of  Evergreens . .  .  3  00 

Hop  Culture . 30 

Hunter  and  Trap  per  .  .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . .  ...  150 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  0  00 

Jacques*  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques*  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn-Yard.  1  75 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . .  1  50 

Johnson’s  Mow  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . . —  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  I  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry —  .  1  >5 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  6  00 

Leuciiar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-IIouses . . .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  150 

Miles  011  the  Morse’s  Foot .  «5 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  6  00 

Moiickton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  6  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend. .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  .  .  1  25 

Nichols’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  2o 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . “. .  75 

Onion  Culture .  .  26 

Our  Farm  of  Pour  Acres . paper,  30c — cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons. ..  .  150 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer  . . .  60 

Percheron  Horse . .  1  60 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  2o 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  listen  Cooke) .  1  ;j0 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  •><) 

Quine v  (FI011.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  2a 

Quinn’s  Money  In  the  Garden .  1  *>0 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden .  3  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c. .. .cloth. .. .  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Protit  in  my  Garden . .  1  a0 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c. ..  .bound. .  u> 

Sciienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  . .  *•> 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  o  00 

Skillful  Housewife .  .  .  ijJ 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  ;_>6 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . . .  1  ->0 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Imple  ments  and  Machinery .  1  a0 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

'Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  JjO 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  2  Vols . 3  o0 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual. . . .  \ 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  16  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology — .  j>  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  a0 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . .  o0 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ...  la  00 

Wheelers  Rural  Homes . . .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Cr.  Litre . .  1  2o 


White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . .  $2  00 

Window  Gardening .  1  50 

Wood  ward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Woodward’s  Suburnah  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book . 15  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Yotlatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle. . . . . .  —  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog,  . .  1°) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  . . . . . .  1  60 

O.  J.  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  followlitgUfooks : 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide . 1  25 

American  Rowing  Almanac . *  50 

Applied  Mechanics . .  1  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Baker’s  Practical  and  Scientific  Fruit  Culture.. .  4  00 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy .  5  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bicknell’9  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

liicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  00 

Bogardus’  Field  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  2  Vols .  20  00 

Building  Coii9tructi  on .  100 

Burns’S  Arehite.ctur  al  Drawing  Book .  100 

~  Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’s  Oibianieiltal  Drawing  Book  .  100 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf .  25 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’  Guide. .  100 

Chawner’s  Dis  eases  of  the  Horse .  ...  .  1  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual  . .  1  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture. . .  1  50 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Animals .  20 

Cooper’s  Game  Fow  ls  .  5  00 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture .  10  00 

Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture. .  10  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Fssays .  3  50 

Downing’s  Selected  Fruits .  2  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  .  6  00 

Downing’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Doyle’s  Ill  ustrated  Book  of  Poultry. .  .  4  50 

Drawing  for  Brick-Layers .  1  50 

Drawing  for  Cabinet  Makers .  150 

Drawing  fo.‘  Carpenters  and  Joiners . .  1  75 

Drawing  for  Stone  Masons . .  150 

Du  Breuil’S  Fruit  Culture. .  2  00 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Ho  rse  Book . .  2  00 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider . . .  1  <•> 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  60 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Farmers’  Barn  Boole .  1  50 

Field  Ornithology  .  2  50 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . . .  1  50 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues .  4  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  . .  .  50 

Fret  Sawing  and  Wood  Carving .  1  50 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  60 

Godey’s  Ladies  Receipt  Book .  2  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Gray’s  How'Plants  Grow .  125 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botanv  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol .  3  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany .  2  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . paper..  30 

Gregory  on  Onions .  •  •  paper..  30 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . .  3  00 

Haraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making .  5  00 

Hatlleld’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho .  J  50 

Henisley’s  Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc .  .  <  a0 

Hobbs’s  Country  and  Suburban  Residences .  3  00 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw'  Filing —  . .  75 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  <•_> 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one .  1  25 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol . . .  .  50 

Jennings’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  .  1  2a 

Jennings  on  Cattle —  .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheen,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  . . .  175 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Book . .  1  50 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow' . . . . . —  1  55 

Jersev  Herd  Register— for.  1872,  1873,  &  1874.  Each  Vol.  5  00 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening .  2  50 

King  s  Bee-Keepers’  Text-Book.  .Paper,  40c  .  .  cloth..  <5 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee .  2  00 

Lewis’  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair  Builder  .  10  00 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture .  12  (.0 

Loudon’s  Encyci.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  15  00 

Maine  Bred  Horses  .  J  50 

Marion  Harland’s  Breakfast.  Luncheon,  and  lea .  1  uj 

Marion  Harland’s  Common  Sense  in  the  Household —  1  15 

Mayhcw’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

Mavhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers .  90 

Mayhcw’s  Blanks  lor  Pract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers  1  20 
McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Mead’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  3  00 

Meehan's  Ornamental  Trees . <3 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Miss  Peabody’s  Kindergarten  Guide .  1  2a 

Model  Drawing . 150 

Mofrell’s  American  Shepherd  — .  1  <•» 

Murray's  The  Perfect  Horse .  4  60 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . .  .  1  25 

Norris’  Fisl>  Culture .  .  1 

Norris’  American  Angler .  -D 

Orange  County  Stud-Book . .  J  60 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection .  1  60 

Packard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  ;>  Q0 

Packard’s  Common  Insects .  2  :_0 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher. .  15) 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Roses .  .  1  a0 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant .  3  60 

Plan’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  <•> 

Pliin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  .  0 

Practical'  Perspective . . .  1  *>0 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers  Manual . .  2  50 

Racing  Rules .  _  -i® 

1  iandall’s  Prac  tical  Shepherd . .  2  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs  .  } 

Rand's  Popular  Flowers .  J  'D 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons  . . . .  .  }  ■??. 

Register  of  Rural  A 11  airs.  Bound,  7  vols.,  each .  1  :.0 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  *-•> 

Riddell's  Carpenter  and  Joiner . . .  ]6  JJJ 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  .  ^  60 

Riddell’s  Mechanic’s  Geometry .  60 

Rilev  on  the  Mule.  .. . 1  ™ 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture .  y  y  j 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much. .  '  j>|J 

Rural  Studies . - 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters . . .  0 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  j>u 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  .  ‘2 

Shooting.  Boating,  and  Fishing .  1  2a 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture.. . . 

S)UOwav*§  Modern  Carpentrv .  -  ou 

Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban  Architecture .  la  00 


Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture .  4  50 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture .  60 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  5  00 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  15 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable<&Field.Ani.Ed..l2nio.  2  50 

Stonehenge  011  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field, Eng.Ed.,8vo.  3  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading. ......  .  l  00 

Taxidermist’s  Manual  .  1  00 

Tegeuneier’s  Poultry  Book .  .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . .  .  l  25 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden..  .  75 

The  Household  Treasury. . .  ..  150 

Thomas’ Fruit  Culturist .  ..  3  00 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist  ...  .  2  00 

Todd’s  Apple  Culturist .  1  50 

Trapper’s  Guide . . .  1  56 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee. .  *>0 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . .  . . .  0 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  6  Vols.,  each .  3  00 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  .  3  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures . 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure .  40 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet.) .  1  2a 

Vogdes’  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book .  1  50 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry . '  3  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  (X) 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse .  1  2a 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  .  o  00 

Willow  or  Ozier  Culture . .  — ................  2a 

Wiihers’  Church  Aichitecture;  Elegantly  Illustrated.,  la  00 
Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  Vols....  18  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2  »0 

Youmans’  Household  Science . .  *  ™ 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  6  15 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES. 

“MISCHIEF  BREWING,” 

“UP  FOR  REPAIRS,” 

“LOOK  OUT!” 

“THE  STRAWBERRY  GIRL.” 

How  can  X  get  one  of  them?  By  subscribing  for  the 

American 

Agriculturist, 

a  Journal  which,  when  the  large  expense  Involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  its  interesting  and  varied  reading  matter,  and  its 
great  number  of  superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  3 .6®  a  year  ;  four 
copies  for  $5.40;  ten  copies  for  $13;  twenty ,  or  more,  $1.10 
each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  eacli  case,  which  is 
pre-paid  by  the  Publishers. 

Now  About  the  Pictures : 

To  ©very  Subscriber  for  1876.  [Volume  35,  in 
addition  to  the  gift  of  the  December  Number  to  those  who 
subscribe  this  month ],  the  Publishers  will  present  an  ex¬ 
quisite  Chromo,  as  detailed  below.  Three  beautiful  Oi’ 
Paintings,  executed  expressly  for  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  and  entitled  “Mischief  Brewing,”  “Up 
for  Repairs,”  and  “Look  Out!’-’  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  cliromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Chromos  are  in  stock,  a 
choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of 
these  exquisite  pictures,  but  the  choice  must  be  named 
at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

The  cliromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 

cents  it  will  be  mounted,  Varuisked,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  Beautiful  Chromo,  “The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14x20,  in  18  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  old,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  year  18TG,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  shall 
send  with  his  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  wo  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  “  TSic  Strawberry  Girl,”  which 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  chromo  will  bo  mounted  on  muslin ,  with  directions 
for  putting  it  on  a  stretcher  for  framing.  We  havebutu 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
offer  will  continue  only  while  any  remain.  8@~  To 
every  subscriber  for  1S75  or  1S7G,  whether  new  or  old,  who 
has  not  called  for  any  chromo,  and  who  shall  send  us  50 
cents  additional  to  his  subscription  while  this  offer  lasts, 
we  will  send  one  of  “The  Strawberry  Girl”  as  above. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  descriptions  of  Premiums. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS, 

S.  B.  Paesons  &  Sons, 
Kissena  Nurseries,  Flusliing,  N. Y. 


Are  yonjtpin^  ^California?  Are  you  going  West, North, 


The  shortest,  safest,  quickest,  anil  most 


or  North-West: 
comfortable  Routes  are  owned  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  owns  over  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
best  road  there  is  in  the  country.  Buy  your  tickets  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  for  SAX  FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento,  Salt  Lake,  Cheyenne.  Denver,  Omaha.  Lincoln, 
Council  Bluffs.  Yankton,  Sioux  Cily.  St.  Faul,  Duluth,  Mar¬ 


quette,. Green  Bay,  Madison.  Milwaukee,  and  all  points  west 
or  northwest.  This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed, 
Comfort,  and  Safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted,  and  perfect 
track  ot'Steel  Rails,  Westinghonse  Air  Brakes.  Miller's  Safe¬ 
ty  Platform  and  Couplers,  the  celebrated  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  the  perfect  Telegraph  System  of  Moving 
Trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable 
arrangement  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all 
points  West,  North,  and  North-West,  secures  to  passengers 
all  tile  Comforts  in’  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 
PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS  are  run  on  all  trains  of  this 
road.  No  other  line  runs  these  ears  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  or  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Omaha  our  Sleen- 
ers  connect  with  t  he  Overland  Sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Take  this 
route  to  reach  the  Lunds  of  the  Iowa  Land  Co.  in  Iowa,  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  <6  Mo.  Hirer  It.  It.  Co's 
in  Nebraska.  For  Rates  or  information  not  attainable  from 
your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 


W.  II.  STh 


Gen.  Pass.  Ag.,  Chicago. 


Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


Insurance  Company. 


HARTFORD.  CONW. 


EVERY  FARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 


Life  or  Accident  Policy. 


%ST  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  tlie  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.  D.  1S50. 

Assets . $13,350,440.68 

JAMES  C.  WALK  LEY .  . PRESIDENT. 

S.  II.  white . Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

1 1 A  LSE  V  STEVENS . Skcueta  iiy. 

WM.  L.  SQUIRE, . Assistant  Secretary. 

L.  W.  MEECH . . Mathematician. 


THE 


MOLINIS  WINDMILL 


For  PUMPING,  GRINDING 
GRAIN.  Etc-.,  Etc. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1ST4. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Rock  Island,  Ill..  Fairs,  ls;3  and  18T4. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Scott  County.  Iowa,  Fairs,  1  STS  and  1ST4. 
Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

EDWARDS  &.  PERKINS, 

Moline,  111. 


G.  Maine's  Patent,  July  1st,  1S73. 


“Every  Farmer  and 
Stock  Feeder  should  have 


LITTLE  GIANT 


Corn  and  Cob  Crusher. 

Manufactured  for  / 

W.  II.  Banks  &  Co.,; 

34  &  3G  S.  Canal  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

Com  Shell  era,  Feed  Cutters,  Farm,  School  and  Church 
Bells,  Agricultural  Boilers,  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Tread  and  Sweep  Powers,  etc. 


Valuable  Architectural  Books 


For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Hussey’s 

National  Cottage  Architecture; 


Homes  for  Every  One. 


With  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
with  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may¬ 
be  built  direct  from  the  book.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  1’ost-paid,  $6.00. 


Atwood’s 


Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 


Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Ilinls  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  o’f  House-building, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Monckton’s 

Rational  Stair-Builder. 


Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


SVSonckton’s 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery.  Roofing.  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 

National  Architect. 


1,000  Designs.  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views, Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Draw  ngs,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume,  rosi-paid,  $12.00. 


Woodward’s 


Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 


188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 


Houses,  and  Out-Buildings. 


Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s 


Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 


70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  tbe 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s 


Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 


Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s 


Country  Homes. 


150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Descriplion  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Jacques’ 

Manual  of  the  House. 


IIow  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 


Wheeler’s 


Homes  for  the  People. 


100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Harney’s 


Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 


Containing  Designs  aiid  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Ont-Buildings, Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Crofif’s 


Progressive 

American  Architecture. 


This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 


Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou- 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 


Lakey’s 


Village  and  Country  Houses. 


Or,  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
p  ges  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  lias  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  tbe  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money, ^vitliout  neglecting  tlie  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s 

School-House  Architecture. 


A  new  aiul  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  With  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans.  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto,  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 


Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders.  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc.,  j 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 
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Remember  Crandall’s  Blocks 

FOR  CHILDREN. 


Crandall’s  Menagerie. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  amusing  tilings  ever 
brought  out  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  children.  The  six 
animals  composing  the  mena¬ 
gerie  arc  beautifully  painted, 
and  so  arranged  into  56  pieces 
in  each  box,  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  most  laughter-pro¬ 
voking  figures  can  be  made  up 
with  them. 

Box  too  large  to  go  safely  by  maiC] 

OrandalFs  Alphabet-Blocks,  Red  White  and  Bine. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  an:,  '-“ter-proof.  The  letters  are  on  red,  white,  and  blue  ground.  All  children 
are  pleased  with  them.  Price  75  Cts.;  by  mall,  prepaid ,  $1.00. 

postage  is  not  remitted  with  the  prices,  as  above,  the  blocks  will  be  sent  by  express  at  purchaser's  expense. 

Orders  from  the  Trade  will  be  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Price  $2.00.  [Par  chaser  will  pm,  express  charges. 
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OrandalFs  Building-Blocks 

-  an  he  made  into  forms  of  almost  endless  variety.  The  blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a 
aige  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies  each  box. 

Price— No.  i,  $2.00;  by  mail ,  prepaid,  $2.50.  No.  3,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

No.  4,  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.15. 

CrandalFs  Masquerade-Blocks. 

Making  300  different  and  beautiful  Combinations  of  Pictures,  which  are  in  very  brilliant  colors.  They 
aie  not  injured  by  washing,  do  not  wear  out,  and  afford  endless  amusement. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

CrandalFs 
Acrobats, 

Full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  most  brilliant  in  cos¬ 
tume.  These  are  among 
the  most  fascinating  and 
ingenious  toys  ever  in¬ 
vented.  The  number  of 
figures  which  can  be  made 
witli  the  pieces  in  a  single 
box  is  limited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  operator. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.25. 

CrandalFs  Expression-Blocks. 

side,  Picture  on  the  other.  The  Alphabet  is  the  key  to  the  picture  which,  when  com¬ 
plete,  i  epi  esents  the  inventor  in  Dream  Land.  These  Blocks  are  water-proof,  and  can  be  washed  if  soiled. 

Price  50  Cts.;  by  mail,  prepaid,  70  Cts. 

Crandall's  Illuminated  Pictorial  Alphabet  Cubes. 

lese  Cubes  aie  goigeously  colored,  aud  will  make  over  500  beautiful  combinations  or  figures.  They 

’  !i  TFSS’  aUd  dul'abIe ;  put  UP  in  hadsome  black  walnut  boxes ;  and  are  most  attractive 
to  both  young  aud  old— an  elegant  present  for  the  little  ones. 

Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $3.00. 


OBTAINED, 
G.M.I'lyuipton, 

American  Agriculturist  Building ,245  Broadway,  New  York. 

O  TT71  XTI  Cat  of  “  HOME  CORN  SHELTER,” 

IP  i  r ’  i  on  Last  Cover  page.  Manufactured  by 

-A  LIVINGSTON  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Extra  well  bred  trotting  filly 

at  a  low  price.  “Iiushbrook  Maid,”  bay  filly,  foaled 
May,  1874,  by  Ethan  Allen.  Jr. ;  dam  “  Grey  Vermont,”  by 
“  Vermont  Humbletonian.”  g.  dam  by  Andrus  Hambletonian 
—Ethan  Allen,  Jr.,  by  Ethan  Allen,  dam  Fancy  Cooke,  by 
old  Abdallah  (sire  of  Ryo dykes  Hambletonian).  “ltush- 
brook  Maid  ”  is  an  elegant  filly,  perfectly  sound  and  right 
every  way,  and  shows  extraordinary  trotting  action.  Price  on 
cars  here,  $300.  Jno.  Moore,  Comstocks, Washington  Co.,N.Y. 


n  1  1S  the  most  powerful  Lantern  with 

Coal  Oil  Light.  Exhibitions  pay  well  on  small  Invest¬ 
ments.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTEIi,  728  Chestnut  St.,  Philad’a. 

ASPARAGUS. 

How  to  raise  it  and  sell  it,  in  Iioot’s  Garden  Manual.  See 
adv.  page  474. 

Readily  attached 
to  auy  Stove. 
^Introduced  8  Years. 

Thousands  in  Use. 
Once  used,  never  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Agents  Wanted 

at  once  in  valuable 
Territory.  Circulars 
on  application. 

American  Mann- 

See  December  numb^,1874,  page |3NEWHAV^>  c™“- 

Oldest,  Largest,  Best. 


IMSUEAICE  COMPANY, 

>  .  JZARTI?  01212.  CON2f. 
EVERY  PARMER  OR  BUSINESS  MAN 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 

Life  or  Accident  Policy. 

Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  CHARTER  OAK 
Life  Insurance  Co., 


•  Y." 

OP  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Organized  A.  D.  1850. 

Assets . §13,250,440.68 

JAMES  C.  WALKHEA,. . . .  President. 

n‘  AkSV-klo.'V-HGi"  ••'hCE-Pr.ESIUENT  AND  TREASURER. 

. SECRETARY. 

w  m  .  L  SQ U I  RE, . Assist  a  nt  Secret  a  by  . 

L.  W.  MEECII, . Mathematician. 

LONGFELLOW. 

A  superb  life-size  portrait  of  the  poet 
LONGFELLOW  will  be  sent  with  the 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  1876  to 
any  person  remitting  $5.00  direct  to  the 
Publishers. 

N  B. — All  who  remit  before  December 
15th,  will  receive  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  numbers,  containing  the  opening 
chapters  of  Mr.  Howellf  new  novel, 
“ Private  Theatricals,”  free  of  charge. 
The  list  of  attractions  for  1876  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  one,  including  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Mrs.  'Kemble,  Mark 
Twain,  and  other  favorite  writers. 
Address  H.  O.  HOUGHTON  i0  CO., 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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One  who  visits  the  market  of  a  large  city,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  holidays,  is  struck  with  the  im¬ 
mense  stock  of  poultry ;  chickens,  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks,  are  presented  in  such  profusion,  that 
he  wonders  how  such  a  multitude  could  be  brought 
together.  If  the  same  person  happens  to  he  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  in  the  country,  anywhere  from 
Maine  to  Michigan — or  further  west,  he  will  often 
see,  not  only  on  the  main  roads,  hut  on  the  by¬ 
ways,  leading  to  remote  farm-houses,  the  coop-like 
wagons  of  the  poultry  buyer,  passing  from  farm  to 
farm,  the  sources  of  supply,  and  gathering  up  the 
units  which  make  up  the  millions  of  poultry  an¬ 
nually  required  by  the  large  cities.  Certain  kinds 


of  business  develope  peculiar  characters ;  the  tin- 
peddler  is  very  much  the  same,  wherever  he  may  be, 
and  the  poultry  buyers,  as  a  class,  have  the  same 
general  characteristics.  The  poultry  collector 
lives  by  buying  and  selling,  hence  he  is  shrewd ; 
but  his  buying  is  mostly  from  the  women  of  the 
farm,  the  fowls  being  generally  their  perquisites, 
hence  he  is  polite,  and  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
what  Sam  Slick  said  were  essential  to  a  clock  ped¬ 
dler,  “soft  sawder  and  human  natur’.”  The  poul¬ 
try  buyer  is  an  important  person  in  a  thinly  settled 
farming  district,  for  he  comes  to  buy,  and  not  like 
the  majority  of  traveling  tradesmen,  to  sell,  and 
more  than  all  he  does  not  trade  or  “  dicker,”  but 


buys  for  cash.  Many  a  good  woman  depends  upon 
the  sale  of  the  fowls  she  has  brought  up  from  the 
nest,  for  her  scanty  supply  of  ready  money,  and 
the  traveling  buyer  affords  her  the  only  means  of 
disposing  of  them,  hence  his  coming,  especially  in 
sparcely  settled  districts,  is  an  event  of  no  little 
importance.  In  the  older  states  the  buyer  general¬ 
ly  manages  in  more  style  than  elsewhere  ;  he  drives 
on  in  advance,  and  makes  his  purchases,  letting  his 
assistants  come  along  later,  to  pick  up  and  cany 
off  the  fowls  he  has  bought ;  but  where  farms 
are  few  and  far  between,  the  buyer  drives  his  own 
wagon,  and  picks  up  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  or 
ducks,  as  he  may  happen  to  come  across  them. 
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1  44  ev. 

1  14  ev. 
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At  the  close  of  the  present  year  there  is  much 
cause  for  congratulation  amongst  farmers.  Their 
condition  is  much  more  cheerful  than  they  had  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  in  the  spring.  Generally  crops  have 
been  abundant  and  prices  are  fair.  The  farmer 
must  necessarily  live  in  hope,  for  he  cannot  tell 
how  events  may  result.  The  past  season  has  been 
to  the  farmer  full  of  anxieties.  Disasters  have 
continually  threatened  him.  The  weather  has  been 
strangely  inconstant  and  fickle,  and  it  has  been 
more  from  good  fortune  than  his  own  efforts,  that 
disaster  has  been  averted.  Now  that  the  real  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  is  ascertained,  we  find  the  crops  are 
unexpectedly  heavy,  and  that  the  quality  is  better 
than  we  had  reason  to  hope  for.  Some  of  the 
western  states,  where  thousands  of  farmers  a  year 
ago  feared  destitution,  are  now  overflowing  with 
grain  which  sells  at  remunerative  prices.  Beef, 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  with  the  exception  of 
cotton  and  wohl,  altogether  produce  is  high  in 
price,  60  much  so  that  some  suffering  is  entailed 
upon  those  engaged  in  other  industries,  who  are 
worse  off  now  than  for  many  years  past.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  a  farmer’s  life,  that  he  is  to  a 
great  extent  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of 
trade.  With  his  farm  free  from  debt ,  he  is  sure  at 
least  of  shelter,  food,  fuel,  and  the  most  of  his 
clothing,  although  his  surplus  may  be  totally  un¬ 
salable  ;  but  while  he  feeds  other  people,  this  can 
never  happen,  and  a  market,  for  what  he  does  not 
need  himself  is  always  to  be  found. 


The  i'erolieroM.  Horse. — “  E.  O.  N.,” 
Tracy  City,  Tcnn.  We  doubt  if  even  the  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  friend  of  the  Perchcron  horses,  would  claim  for  this 
race  that  it  is  the  best  for  all  farm  purposes  everywhere. 
The  Clydesdale  breed,  as  a  heavy  farm  horse,  lias  as 
many  friends  as  the  Perchcron,  who,  as  may  be  expected, 
favor  their  chosen  race.  The  Percheron,  when  pure,  is  a 
very  valuable  horse,  and  will  produce  a  class  of  farm 
horses  equal  to,  but  we  can  hardly  say  better  than  any. 
Unfortunately  some  ignorant  or  unprincipled  persons 
have  imported  some  inferior  and  very  coarse  Norman 
horses,  calling  them  “  Norman-Pcrcheron  ”  or  Percheron, 
and  have  injured  the  reputation  of  the  genuine  breed. 
Those  who  wish  for  the  pure  race,  should  lie  cautious 
from  whom  they  buy.  It  would  be  safe  to  consult  a 
little  work  called  “The  Percheron  Horse,”  published 
by  tlie  Orange  Judd  Company,  (price  $1.00,)  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  pure  breed. 


.  IHimits  siltwiit  Worli. 

The  Winter's  Study. — Now  that  the  season  for 
active  labor  is  over  for  1875,  the  farmer  has  leisure 
before  him  that  may  be  turned  to  good  account. 
With  the  general  spread  of  information,  the  farmer 
can  not  afford  to  be  behind  his  fellow  citizens  in 
the  knowledge  of  common  things.  Every  farmer 
should  club  with  his  neighbors  to  form  a  library  of 
at  least  one-hundred  well  selected,  standard,  prac¬ 
tical  books,  relating,  first  to  his  own  profession,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  the  sciences  connected  with  It  ;  there 
are  now  many  excellent,  plainly  written  manuals, 
upon  all  the  collateral  sciences,  then  there  should 
be  works  on  American  and  general  history,  on  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  and  lastly  in  general  literature. 


Feeding  Stock. — There  is  opportunity  now  for 
those  who  desire — and  every  one  should — to  try 
some  of  the  experiments  in  feeding,  referred  to  in 
the  articles  by  Prof.  Atwater,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ameincati  Agriculturist  during  the  past 
year.  These  articles  are  worthy  of  close  and  care¬ 
ful  study,  for  they  put  many  things  in  quite  a  new 
and  different  light  from  that  in  which  most  farmers 
have  hitherto  viewed  them.  Economy  demands 
that  every  ounce  of  nutriment  should  be  got  out  of 
the  fodder  we  feed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  it  is  lost  in  our  usual  methods  of  feeding  stock. 

Horses. — Cure  is  required  in  grooming  and  clean¬ 
ing  horses.  No  gathering  of  scurf,  or  waste  of 
the  skin,  or  of  dried  perspiration,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  collect  beneath  the  coat.  But  this  should 
not  in  every  case  he  torn  away  with  sharp  curry¬ 
combs.  A  tender  skin  is  injured  by  rough  currying. 
A  moderately  stiff  brush,  made  with  an  uneven  sur¬ 
face,  is  sufficient  in  nearly  every  case.  But  labor 
must  not  be  stinted  in  keeping  horses  clean. 

Cotes. — Fresh  cows  need  a  large  quantity  of  water 
at  this  time,  and  this  is  best  given  in  the  shape  of 
warm  slops  of  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  corn-meal  and 
middlings.  Our  milking  cows  have  done  very  well 
on  finely  cut,  well  cured  corn-fodder,  wetted  and 
mixed  with  corn  and  middlings  ground  together 
very  fine.  One  bushel  of  cut  fodder,  and  3  quarts 
or  lbs.  of  the  meal,  i6  the  daily  allowance.  A 
sheaf  of  oats,  or  a  small  feed  of  good  clover  hay,  is 
given  at  noon.  In  the  case  of  some  very  large 
milkers  and  butter-makers,  this  allowance  of  meal 
maybe  sometimes  doubled  with  good  effect.  Clean¬ 
liness  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time.  The  cows  and  calves  should  be  card¬ 
ed  every  day,  and  their  coats  kept  free  from  filth. 
Lice  will  never  be  found  upon  stock  thus  managed. 

Calves  may  be  kept  loose  in  a  shed  by  themselves, 
with  an  open  yard  in  which  they  may  run  in  the 
day  time.  They  should  he  kept  well  littered,  and 
the  litter  need  not  be  removed  until  spring.  If  the 
litter  is  short,  the  manure  will  be  fine  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  for  use.  If  whole  corn-stalks  are 
used  for  litter,  this  plan  will  not  answer. 

Bedding  in  the  stables  is  of  great  importance, 
both  as  regards  the  comfort  of  .the  stock,  and  the 
condition  of  the  manure  heap.  It  will  pay  to  cut 
all  the  litter  with  a  fodder  cutter,  when  it  can  be 
done  by  liorse-power.  Where  leaves  or  sawdust 
can  be  procured  for  bedding,  every  pound  of  straw 
should  be  used  for  feed.  Otherwise  cut  straw, 
when  used  for  bedding,  is  more  absorbent  than 
long  straw,  and  more  quickly  rots  iu  the  manure 
heap.  '  The  stock  can  he  kept  very  clean  with 
short  bedding. 

Sheep.— The  sheep  sheds  and  yards  should  be 
kept  well  bedded  with  short  litter.  This  may  be 
shaken  up  every  day,'  to  keep  the  surface  clean, 
and  if  it  is  not  removed  at  all  until  spring,  the 
sheep  will  do  as  well,  or  better  than  if  the  manure 
is  disturbed.  The  litter  and  droppings  become 
firmly  packed  until  two  feet  thick,  without  any 
evil  or  disagreeable  effects.  The  feed  racks  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  sheep  can  not  thrust  their 
heads  between  the  bars  and  tear  the  wool  from 
their  necks,  or  scatter  dust,  etc.,  amongst  the  wool. 

Swine.  —There  is  a  good  prospect  for  high  prices 
for  pork  for  some  time  yet.  Pork  and  corn  gener¬ 
ally  bear  relative  values,  and  whatever  the  price  of 
corn,  it  can  be  turned  into  pork  with  profit.  But 
the  better  the  machine  (or  the  pig)  for  working  up 
the  corn,  the  greater  is  the  profit.  There  has  been 
a  vast  change  for  the  better  in  the  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs,  but  there  is  room  for  further  improvement. 
The  aim  should  be  to  reduce  the  offal,  and  produce 
a  pig  or  hog  as  nearly  as  possible  all  bacon  and 
hams,  and  one  that  will  come  to  market  without 
being  wintered  over. 

Pure  Water  is  as  necessary  for  stock  in  the  winter 
time  as  in  the  summer.  There  is  much  suffering 
and  consequent  loss  amongst  stock  for  want  of 
water.  Ice  cold  water  is  injurious,  and  animala 
will  not  drink  enough  of  it  to  supply  their  wants  ; 
unless  sufficient  is  supplied,  digestion  cannot  go  on 
properly.  Water  should  be  given  in  the  yards, 
three  times  a  day.  It  should  be  drawn  from  wells 
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or  cisterns.  The  trough  should  be  emptied  into  a 
drain  as  soon  as  the  animals  have  drank  so  that  ice 
does  not  gather  in  it. 

Manure  should  be  piled  so  that  it  will  not  be  fro¬ 
zen.  This  may  easily  be  done.  How  to  do  it  was 
explained  in  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm  ”  last 
month.  If  the  directions  there  given  be  followed 
the  heap  may  be  kept  hot  all  the  winter.  If  it  is 
seen  to  steam,  no  harm  is  done.  That  is  only  mois¬ 
ture  escaping,  and  no  ammonia  is  being  lost. 

The  Barn-Jam,  should  be  kept  dry  and  free 
from  water.  The  water  from  the  roofs  should  be 
carried  off  by  spouts  and  drains.  The  cost  of  these 
will  soon  be  repaid  by  the  saving  in  the  value  of  the 
manure  which  would  otherwise  be  washed  away, 
and  the  comfort  of  having  clean  and  dry  yards. 

Poultry. — A  warm  shed  for  the  fowls  will  help  to 
supply  the  house  with  fresh  eggs.  Warm  food  will 
also  help.  Boiled  potatoes  maslied  with  corn-meal 
or  wheat  middlings  and  fed  hot  is  excellent  food 
for  hens,  and  will  greatly  encourage  them  to  lay. 
Comfortable  dry  nests  should  be  provided,  and  if 
these  are  supplied  with  pine  saw-dust,  they  will'be 
kept  free  from  lice.  Fowls  should  be  banished 
from  the  barn  and  stables,  or  they  will  soon  stock 
them  with  fleas  and  lice,  which  may  be  a  source  of 
much  trouble  to  the  horses  and  cows. 

- —  i  a  I  mm  - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  many  localities  all  out-door  work  is  at  au  end, 
and  in  many  others  it  soon  will  be  ;  and  whatever 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  for 
winter,  must  receive  immediate  attention.  In 
mild  climates,  or  an  unusually  mild  season,  the 
work  indicated  for  November  and  October  may  be 
continued. 


©rcSiar«l  said.  Nawsei-y. 

Fences  and  Oates. — Put  in  good  order ;  if  cattle 
get  in  they  will  destroy  young  and  injure  old  trees. 

Manure  may  be  carted  to  the  orchard  when  the 
ground  is  frozen,  or  there  is  snow  upon  it. 

Mice  and  Babbits. — Tread  the  light  snow  firmly 
around  the  trees,  soon  after  it  falls,  to  prevent 
mice  working  under  it  ;  remove  hay  or  straw  which 
has  been  used  for  mulching,  as  it  will  harbor  mice. 
Injury  by  rabbits  is  best  prevented  by  smearing  the 
trunks  with  blood. 

Pruning  may  be  done  if  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold  ;  cover  all  cuts  with  shellac  varnish  or  paint, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  entering. 

- ^ - 

Fruit  C2a.rd.eBi. 

Protection  is  necessary  for  the  less  hardy  varieties 
of  raspberries ;  lay  down  the  canes  and  cover 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth,  first  removing  the  soil 
from  one  side  of  the  plant,  to  allow  it  to  be  bent 
without  breaking.  Grapevines  also  do  better  in 
very  cold  climates,  if  laid  down  and  covered. 

Grapevines.  — Pru  1 1 c  before  severe  weather,  and 
save  the  wood  for  propagating  new  plants  ;  cut  it 
ipto  lengths  of  two  or  three  eyes,  tie  in  small  bun¬ 
dles,  and  store  in  sand  or  earth  in  the  cellar.  In 
northern  localities,  lay  down  the  vines  and  cover 
them  with  earth  wherever  practicable. 

Strawberries. — Cover  with  hay  or  leaves  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  but  do  not  bury  the 
crowns  too  deeply,  else  they  may  rot. 

Kitclaein  CSai-deas. 

The  work  here  is  mainly  in  preserving  the  crops  of 
last  season,  and  in  preparing  for  the  coming  year. 
If  the  root-cellars  are  not  properly  banked  up  with 
earth,  or  protected  by  straw,  there  will  be  danger  of 
injury  to  the  contents  by  frost.  Provide  double  sash¬ 
es  for  at  least  one  window,  so  that  there  will  be  some 
light  in  the  cellar.  Ventilate  the  cellar  by  the 
use  of  a  tight  wooden  box,  with  sides  4  to  6  inches 
by  10  inches,  which  runs  from  the  cellar  ceiling  to 
the  top  of  the  building  above,  where  it  passes  out 
directly  under  the  eaves  ;  a  slide  placed  in  the  tube, 
will  allow  it  to  be  closed  during  very  severe  weather. 


Parsnips,  Salsify,  etc.,  are  hardy,  and  may  be  left 
in  the  open  ground  until  spring,  as  freezing  bene¬ 
fits  them. 

Spinach  needs  a  slight  covering  of  leaves  or 
straw,  to  preserve  it  properly  over  winter,  but  do 
not  apply  until  quite  cold. 

Cabbages. — If  not  all  gathered,  attend  to  them  at 
once,  and  store  in  the  manner  described  last  month. 

Horseradish. — Dig  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
store  in  boxes  of  earth.  Save  the  small  roots  for 
sets  for  next  season. 

Manure. — Provide  absorbents  for  all  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  stables,  and  all  house  slops.  Every 
means  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  supply  of 
manure,  for  without  it  good  garden  crops  are  im¬ 
possible  in  the  older  states.  Save  all  poultry  drop¬ 
pings,  wood  ashes,  and  anything  else  which  can  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  Leaves  can  in  most  country 
places  be  had  in  abundance  for  the  trouble  of  gath¬ 
ering,  and  may  be  used  for  bedding,  or  composted 
at  once  with  stable  manure. 


Flower  dsardLeia  asad.  Lawa. 

There  will  still  be  half-hardy  shrubs  and  trees  to 
protect,  and  herbaceous  plants  to  cover  with  straw 
or  leaves.  Do  not  cover  too  soon  ;  remember  that 
the  object  in  covering  at  all  is  to  keep  the  plants 
from  too  sudden  changes. 

Cold  Frames  must  be  aired  during  mild  days  by 
lifting  the  sashes,  else  the  plants  are  liable  to  grow 
and  be  injured.  During  a  heavy  snow  storm,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  very  cold  weather,  it  will  do  to  leave  the 
snow  on  the  sashes  until  the  weather  moderates,  as 
this  will  keep  our  frost.  See  that  mice  do  not  get 
into  frames  where  there  arc  seeds  or  plants. 

Bulbs  should  be  planted  by  the  first  of  the  month 
if  possible,  otherwise  the  ground  may  freeze  so 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  all.  The  bed  may 
be  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  straw,  which  will 
keep  out  frost  for  several  days,  unless  too  severe. 

<jJa’eeiilBOJj<>>e  and  Window  Plants. 

Window  Boxes. — If  these  were  overhauled  and  re¬ 
furnished  in  the  fall,  the  plants  will  by  this  time  be 
growing  finely.  It  is  not  yet-  too  late  to  make  win¬ 
dow  boxes  if  one  has  the  plants  at  hand  in  the 
greenhouse  ;  select  such  kinds  as  will  stand  the 
dry  air  of  a  room ;  Dracjenas,  and  the  variegated 
Cyperus  make  good  center  plants,  while  the  soil 
may  be  completed  with  Tradescantias,  Moneywort, 
and  Selaginellas.  After  planting,  water  thoroughly, 
and  shade  for  a  few  days  until  well  established. 

Ivies  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  room  deco¬ 
rations,  and  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  A  good 
plant  of  Ivy,  potted  in  rich  soil,  and  placed  where 
it  can  get  a  little  sun  during  the  day,  will,  when 
well-established,  grow  luxuriantly  ;  the  leaves  are 
so  thick  and  firm,  that  they  are  easily  kept  clean  by 
wiping  with  a  damp  sponge. 

Ventilation  should  be  given  every  day,  unless  the 
weather  is  too  severe,  to  plants  in  the  window  as 
well  as  in  the  greenhouse. 

Fumigate  at  least  once  a  week  with  tobacco  stems, 
slightly  moistened,  to  prevent  blazing.  It  is  best  to 
do  this  at  night,  when  the  houses  can  be  closed,  and 
in  the  morning  syringe  with  water,  using  a  fine  rose. 

Camellias. — Keep  as  cool  as  possible  to  prevent 
flowering  early ;  the  plants  can  be  brought  into 
heat  as  wanted. 

Bulbs. — Hyacinths  and  Narcissuses  for  early  win¬ 
ter  blooming  in  the  house  and  greenhouse,  should 
have  been  potted  in  October.  They  may  be  potted 
now  for  late  ;  place  in  a  cellar  and  water  occasion¬ 
ally,  until  the  roots  are  well-established,  when  they 
may  be  brought  into  heat  as  required. 

,  Climberrs. — Keep  tied  to  trellises  or  greenhouse 

rafters,  and  as  they  are  liable  to  become  infested 
with  insects,  care  must  be  taken  to  examine  them 
often  for  mealy  bug  and  red-spider. 

Fpiphyllums  will  now  need  more  water,  as  they 
are  about  coming  into  bloom. 

Seeds. — Sow  a  few  pots  of  seeds  of  Mignonette, 
Candytuft,  Sweet  Alyssum,  etc.,  for  cut  flowers 
during  the  winter. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Nov.  12th,  1875, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year: 


1.  transactions  at  tub  i'«iv  yokic  markets. 


26  d  s  this  m  Lli491,000  4,873,500  2,014,000  151,000  412,006  1,379,000 
25  cl’s  last  m’tli347,0U0  3,970,000  3,771,000  19,700  329,000  1,411.000 


Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  liarle>i .  Oats. 

20  cl’s  this  ill’ll, 470,000  5,104,000  2,912,000  09,000  431,00(1  2,107,000 

25  d’s  last  m’lli  422,000  5,013,000  4,080,000  17,000  215,000  1,780,000 


12.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  gear. 
Hecbipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Bariev.  Oats. 
20  days  1875.. 491,000  4,873,000  2,014,000  151,700  412,000  1,379,000 
26  days  1874.  .824,000  3,115,000  1,807,000  104,000  471,000  1,306,000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Bariev.  Oats. 

26  days  1875  .  473,000  5,101,000  2,912,000  69,000  431,0  0'  2,107,000 
26  days  1S71.  .309,000  4,318,000  4,106,000  87,000  385,000  1,504,000 
3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bush.  Inisli.  bush.  bush,  basil. 
Nov.  8, 1875.  .3,219,457  1,112,998  79,355  277,400  815,591  249,986 

Oct.  11,1873.. 2, 852, 502  1,682.246  10,910  21.688  439, 69S  261,428 

May  11.  1875..  969,801  1,542,924  16,124  16.537  515,209  229,655 

Jan.  11, 1875.. 3, 675, 122  1,049,900  50,889  191,470  877,014  145,647 

Nov.  9,  1874.. 3, 6S0, 141  1,727,5)0  19,123  117,185  791,722  135,882 


4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
bbls.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1875.1, 022,623  23,616,001  11,948,115  159,952  225  117,481  28S  030 
1874.1, S90.775  33,079,216  17,596,617  584,465  3,820  106,342  321,249 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  season 

to  Nov.  7 th. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oals.7 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  busli. 

1875  .  97,500  17,114,400  7,920,900  181,490  2,160,700  2,168,600 

1871  . 129,200  21.295,600  17,141,800  263.200  1,693,500  2,795,600 

1873 . 128,200  20,192,600  17,195,500  914,500  1,667.600  3,040,203 

1872  . 104,100  7.801,400  25,484,200  357,300  2,110,000  5,075,300 

1871 . 233,000  18.184,000  18,124,000  707,700  2.528,000  4,833,200 

1870  . 356,600  13,918,300  4,581,300  529,900  2,306,800  5,210,900 


CURRKNT  WHOLESALE  Prices. 


Price  of  Gold . 

Flour— Super  lo  Extra  State  44  90 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

llvE  Flout. . 

Coi:n-M  k  a  l . 

Buckwheat  Flout.,  $  100  tbs 
Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Heel  and  Amber. 

Coax — Yellow . . 

Mixed  . 

White..  . 

Oats—  Western  . . 

State  . 

Kyi:  .  . 

Ba BLEY  . 

Buckwheat,  ft  busli . 

IIay— Bale,  ft  100  lbs  . 

Straw,  19  Km  its . 

Cotton— Middlings.  K<  )t>  ... 

Hots— Crop  ol'lS75,  ft  lb . 

Featiieiis—  Hive  Geese.  19  lb 

Seed— Clover,  19  lb  . . 

Timothy.  19  bushel . 

Flax.  19  bushel . 

Suuau—  Kefl’g*  Grocery  Iff  lb 
Molasses,  Cuba.  19 cal. 

New  Orleans,  new  crop,?)  gal 

Coffee— I  ;io  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &e„  |Ub. 

Seed  Leaf,  19  lb . . 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,  191b 

Domestic,  pulled,  19  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  it  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— ft  ton . 

Fork— Mess,  HI  barrel .  22  50 

Prime  Mess,  19  barrel . 19  50 

Beef— Plain  mess .  8  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  bar  rels,  HI  lb  13 


Oct.  12. 

Nov. 

12. 

116 

1-3 

114  3-8 

44  90 

@  6  40 

44  90 

(C 

6  25 

4  90 

@  8  75 

4  90 

@  8  75 

5  40 

8  50 

5  35 

8  50 

5  90 

i  7  25 

6  00 

7  25 

4  90 

}  5  40 

4  90 

5  30 

4  25 

Q. 

5  50 

4  00 

<? 

5  50 

3  00 

(f 

M  15 

3  25 

6 

4  00 

2  90 

(£ 

9  3  25 

2  40 

@  2  75 

1  35 

1  55 

1  30 

1  50 

90 

1  40 

95 

1  45 

73 

74 

76 

77 

67 

73* 

73 

76 

76 

77 

75 

<2 

82 

36 

55 

42 

<? 

53 

42 

55 

44 

<£ 

53 

90 

— 

85 

c 

92 

1  00 

1  30 

80 

c 

1  25 

80 

- 

68 

c 

72 

60 

( 

1  00 

65 

c 

1  10 

50 

@  90 

50 

®  95 

13*@  14* 

10  @  15. 

13*®  13* 

12  @  17 

35 

@  60 

35 

@  60 

13 

@  - 

10*©  11 

2  60 

@  3  00 

2  25 

@  2  65 

1  60 

@  1  75 

1  55 

@  1  65 

6^<a 

m 

6*@ 

9* 

30  @ 

40 

28 

@ 

38 

—  @ 

— 

70 

@ 

80 

19  @ 

21 H 

113 

20* 

8  @ 

25 

S 

© 

25 

7  @ 

45 

6 

@ 

25 

25  @ 

55 

28 

@ 

60 

25  @ 

48 

27 

@ 

50 

15  @ 

31 

14 

@ 

33 

io%@ 

10  K 

9*@ 

9* 

50  @45  00 

40  00 

@44  50 

24 

16 

4 

1  50 
1  15 

27* 

14 
1  25 

55 

80 

14 

90 

50 

30 


Butter— State,  V  lb 

Western.  19  lb . 

Cheese . . 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free.  fi  bu 
Eggs— Fresh,  ft  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls . . 

Turkeys— It  lb . 

Geese,  Hi  pair . 

Geese,  19  lb . . 

Ducks,  ft  pair . 

Ducks,  19  lb . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 

Chickens,  ft  lb . 

Grouse,  ft  pair . 

Partridge,  ft  pair...,. _ 

Ducks,  Wild. ft  pair . 

Quail,  trapped,  ft  dozen.. 

Hares,  ft  pair .  — 

Babbits,  14  pair .  — 

Vension,  ft  R) .  13 

Turnips  ft  bbl  .  125 

Oab3  iges— ft  100  .  2  00 

Ontons— 19  l>bl .  1  00 

Potatoes— ft  bbl .  100 

Sweet  Potatoes— ft  bbl .  1  50 

Broom-corn . 

Pears,  per  box . 

Pears,  ft  bbl . 

Grapes,  ft  ft . 

Apples— 19  barrel . 

Cranberries— ft  bbl... 

Quinces,  19  bbl . 

Squash,  19  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl. .  1  50 

Pumpkins,  ft  100 .  — 

Cucumbers,  pickle,  ft  1000. . .  — 


@22  75  22  50 

@19  75  19  00  @19  50 

@10  25  11  00  @12  00 

12*@  13* 

21  @  34 

16  @ 

4  @ 


40 

37 

U  g 

30 
18 
19 
2  25 

80 

1  00 
19 
1  00 
1  00 
70 


34 

13* 


©  - 

@  - 
@  15 

@  1  75 
@  8  00 
®  1  75 
@  2  I 


1  50 

@  2  30 

1  15 

@  1  18 

27 

@  32 

9 

@  18 

11 

©  18 

1  12 

@  1  87* 

9 

@  15 

50 

©  75 

14 

®  19 

5.0 

©  60 

13 

©  20 

95 

©  1  12 

50 

@  1  12 

35 

@  1  50 

2  50 

©  3  50 

60 

@  75 

35 
13 
73 
2  50 
1  00 
75 


50, 
17 
1  00 
5  50 
.  2  50 
2  25 


1  50 

@  2  50 

1  25 

©  2  25 

6 

®  12 

6 

@  11 

— 

©  - 

8  50 

@  4  00 

2  50 

@12  00 

3  00 

@14  08 

4 

@  11 

5 

@  9 

1  75 

©  3  37* 

2  00 

©  3  50 

8  00 

@10  00 

7  50 

@10  50 

— 

@  — 

4  50 

@  9  00 

30 

©  GO 

30 

@  60 

1  50 

@350 

1  50 

@  3  50 

1  = 

3  00 

@  5  00 

Gold  has  been  up  to  117£,  and  down  to  114,  closing 

Nov.  12th  at  114f,  as  against  1161  on  Oct.  12th . 

The  movements  in  Breadstuff's  during  the  month  have 
been  on  a  restricted  scale.  The  demand  has  been  less 
satisfactory  from  foreign  buyers.  The  home  trade  wants 
have  been  less  urgent.  The  arrivals  have  been  ample. 
Prices  have  been  depressed  and  irregular,  especially 
toward  the  close,  in  the  instances  of  Flour,  Wheat.  Corn, 
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and  Barley.  The  offerings  of  Wheat,  other  than  prime, 
have  been  liberal.  Holders  of  strictly  prinic  to  choice 
Wheat,  have  not  been  eager  to  place  supplies  at  the 
ruling  figures,  in  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  the 
grades  named,  now  in  stock  at  this  point,  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  interior  markets.  Corn  has  been  in  light 
supply  for  some  days  past,  yet  not  in  very  urgent  demand. 
Rye,  of  prime  to  choice  quality,  attracted  more  attention 
toward  tire  close,  chiefly  from  buyers  for  shipment  to  the 
Continent.  Barley  has  been  pressed  lor  sale,  and  has 
been  very  unsettled  as  to  values.  Oats  have  been  varia¬ 
ble,  with  the  best  grades  offering  quite  reservedly  at  cur¬ 
rent  quotations _ Provisions  have  been  more  active. 

Western  Mess  Pork,  and  western  steam  Lard,  advanced 
sharply,  chiefly  under  speculative  manipulations  on  Octo¬ 
ber  options,  the  settlement  of  which  seriously  disturbed 
trade ;  and  at  the  close  values  were  depressed.  Butter, 
Cheese,  and  eggs  closed  steady. . .  .Colton  has  been  quot¬ 
ed  lower,  on  a  restricted  business,  but  closed  steadier, 

with  more  inquiry _ Wool  has  been  held  more  firmly, 

and  has  been  in  fair  demand. .. .Tobacco,  Naval  Stores, 
and  Petroleum  quiet...  Hops  have  been  in  better  de¬ 
mand,  and  at  the  close  quoted  stronger  in  price  ...Hay 
firmer  and  more  sought  after _ Seeds  inactive  and  irreg¬ 
ular  in  price _ Ocean  freights  havts  been  less  active,  and 

quoted  easier.  Flour  by  sail  and  steam  to  London,  2s. 
Gtf.  @2s.  fl(f.  perbbl.;  Grain  by  sail,  to  do.,  @  9 d. 
per  bushel ;  Grain  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  8gL,  and  by 
sail,  to  do.,  7  @  TJi.  per  bushel.  Grain  tonnage  for  Cork 
and  orders,  os.  s.  3d. ;  for  Penarth  Roads,  and  orders, 
5s.  6d.  @  5s.  9c?. ;  for  the  Continent,  6s.  3d.  @  6s.  6 d.  per 
quarter. 

Kew  York  Idve-Siock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


week  KNnrsG  Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheen.  Swine.  ToS’l. 

Oct.  18 .  8,791  131  2,9.77  81,101  23,118  00,137 

Oct.  2.7 . 10.773  87  2,238  2.',8!7  31,003  75,028 

Nov.  1 . 10,891  79  2,313  28.127  32,118  74,027 

Nov.  8 . 10,113  S7  1,881  35,204  29,089  77,021 

N'ov.10.... .  8,430  136  1,850  32,039  39,357  81,863 

'total  for  0  Weeks.  .49,071  523  11,233  104,351  158.915  371,078 

i\o. for  pi'ev.i  Weeks  41,093  376  11,233  124,819  91,303  271,903 

Beeves.  Cows.  Caines.  Sheen.  Swine, 
finer  age  per  Week .  12,203  130  2,809  38.563  39,728 


do.  do.  last  Month.. .  10.273  9  1  2,808  31,212  23,588 

do.  do.  prep's  Month..  9,630  74  2,S21  20,379  17,823 

Beeves. — The  market  which  opened  strong  under 
small  receipts,  and  promised  a  fair  if  not  good  business, 
gave  way  early,  and  the  second  week  of  our  report  was 
the  most  disastrous  for  sellers  since  the  same  week  last 
year,  when  the  market  was  glutted  with  stock,  and  own- 
ers  lost  from  $5  to  $15  per  head.  Then  the  average  price 
was  9Xc.  per  lb.  In  the  week  referred  to.  prices  gave 
way  fully  lc.  per  lb.  on  poorer  grades  and  aj^c.  on  extra. 
S-ince  then  on  full  arrivals  the  market  has  been  without 
recovery,  and  business  has  been  unsatisfactory.  The  rail¬ 
road  combination  to  tax  all  stock  arriving  here  by  order¬ 
ing  everything  to  be  billed  “subject  to  yardage  charges 
Its  established  by  the  stock-yard  companies,”  which  are 
in  fact  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie  and  N.  Y.  Central  railroad 
companies,  has  not  tended  to  improve  matters.  This 
regulation  is  to  be  fought  in  the  courts,  and  if  upheld 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  taxing  of  every  kind 
of  freight,  that  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  railroad 
companies,  by  means  of  warehouse  charges.  The  market 
closes  heavy,  without  any  improvement,  a  few  choice  se¬ 
lections  which  retailed  at  13i£c.@18.J£c.  per  lb.,  to  dress 
58  lh.  per  cwt.,  alone  helping  the  average  somewhat 
above  the  previous  week.  The  range  f»r  common  to 
prime  natives  was  to  dress  53  to  58  lbs.  on 

the  112  lbs.,  and  for  Texan  and  Cherokee  steers,  7Xc.@ 
IQj^c.  per  lh.  to  dress  55  to  58  lbs. 


The  prices  for  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 


"WEEK  EKDIKG 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

()Ct.  18.  . 

.  7!<@t0 He. 

V)'4®uyc. 

lOXo. 

Oct.  2.7 . 

.  8H®13  c. 

9  @W'AC. 

10  c. 

Nov.  1 . 

.  7  @!3Kc. 

9'4®wy.c. 

lOHc. 

Nov.  S . 

.  7  @13'  r. 

9%@ioy.c. 

10J4C. 

Nov.  15 .  ... 

10  @11  C. 

10>4C. 

Milch  Cows. — The  offerings  have  been  light,  else 
prices  must  have  given  way  under  the  dull  business  that 
has  prevailed  the  past  month.  Poor  cows  are  not  salable 
at  any  price,  and  the  demand  is  fair  for  good  at  $70@$75 
per  head,  calf  included.  To  be  forced  oft',  poor  stock 
would  not  bring  over  $30  per  head. ...  Calves.— The 
market  for  calves  has  been  dull,  with  a  slow  business  at 
lower  prices.  Grassers  sold  at  the  close  of  our  report  at 
$6  per  head  for  poor,  up  to  $12.50  per  head  for  the  best 
lots.  Fat  veais  sold  at  7j£’c.@10Xc.  per  lb.  live  weight. 
...  Sheep  and  ILambs  have  been  in  demand  with 
large  sales  at  low  prices.  Good  stock  have  met  with  a 
ready  market,  while  poor  sheep  have  been  dull  and  re¬ 
main  so.  The  closing  rates  were  steady  at 
per  lb.  live  weight,  for  poor  to  fair ;  GJfc.  per  11).  fora  few 
selections  of  Ohio  and  Canada  sheep,  and  5Jfc.(5®£c.  per 

lb.,  for  poor  t.o  extra  lambs _ Swine.— Hogs  have  been 

qu:et  and  steady.  The  arrivals  of  live  have  been  all  con¬ 
signed  direct  to  slaughterers,  and  none  have  been  offered 
for  sale.  The  latest  quotations  were  8?aC.  for  Slate  hogs. 
City  dressed  sold  fairly  at  the  close  at  9%c.@10>fc.  per  lb. 


Remember 

The  Valuable  Premiums. 

See  IPsige  477,  and.  send  to  the 
Hubliskers  ton-  Msa  Illustrated  Eriist 
of  EBremiuni.s  if  you  Suave  not  al= 
ready  received  it. 

- - - - 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  intruding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


0^“  N.H.— ’ Tlie  Mew  Postage  Law. 
—On  account  of  the  new  postal  law,  which  requires 
pre-payment  of  postage  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  each  subscriber  must  remit.,  in  addition  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  rates,  ten  cents  for  prepayment  of  yearly 
postage  by  the  Publishers,  at  New  York. 
Ei’ery  subscriber,  whether  coming  singly,  or  in  clubs  at 
club  rates,  will  be  particular  to  send  to  this  office  postage 
as  above,  with  his  subscription.  Subscribers  in  British  Am¬ 
erica  will  continue  to  send  postage  as  heretofore,  for 
pre-payment  here. 

IE  emitting'  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  SSanks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Post-Office  Money  Orders 
for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  tcilce  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

IB  ©sand  Copies  of  Tohmie  Thirty- 
three  are  noiv  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office  ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  eighteen  volumes 
(16  to  33)  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

£Spealc  a.  Word  1m a"  tSae  CSersMsm 
American  Agriculturist. — For  10  years  past  an 
edition  of  this  journal  has  been  issued  in  the  German 
language  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  who  read  only  tlie  language  of  Yaterland.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  engravings  and  all  the  principal  reading  of  the 
English  edition.  Several  pages  devoted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  English  edition,  are  in  the  German 
edition  occupied  by  a  special  extra  Department,  edited  by 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
Missouri,  which  gives  it  additional  value  to  the  German 
reader.  The  colored  cover  only  is  omitted  from  the 
German  edition.  Many  of  our  subscribers  take  the  Ger¬ 
man  copy  for  their  gardener  or  their  workmen.  Will  our 
friends  make  this  edition  known  to  their  German  friends 
and  neighbors  ?  Having  the  advantage  of  the  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  it  is  larger,  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  it  could  he  if  published  independently.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  issued  on  the  same  terms,  and  clubs  may  con¬ 
sist  of  either  edition,  or  a  part  of  bolli. 

Notices  of  Catalogues  and  BBoolcs 
intended  for  this  number  must,  from  the  crowded  state 
of  our  columns  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  left  over. 

Tlie  Index  for  the  volume  now  closed,  is  is¬ 
sued  on  a  separate  sheet.  Formerly  we  have,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  given  the  index  within  the  regular  pages  ; 
we  give  this  year  the  full  number  of  pages  of  reading 
matter,  and  the  index  besides.  Save  the  Index. 

A  Few  Mints  to  Correspondents. 
—The  end  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of  another,  al¬ 
ways  brings  us  in  relations  with  many  new  correspond¬ 
ents,  and  we  would  suggest  to  them,  as  well  as  to  many 
old  ones  who  seem  to  have  forgotten  them,  a  few  points 

to  observe  in  writing  to  the  editors, _ Unless  you  wish 

to  sign  your  name,  do  not  write  at  all.  Anonymous  let¬ 
ters  are  not  noticed.  Sign  the  article  what  you  please, 
but  give  the  real  name  also. . .  .Do  not  ask  our  opinion  of 
any  advertising  “Doctor.”  Wc  do  not  personally  know 
any  of  them  ...Do  not  ask  our  advice  as  to  change  of 
locality  or  of  business :  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  advise 
an  intimate  friend  or  relative  in  such  a  case  ;  and  impos¬ 
sible,  when  the  party  is  an  entire  stranger.... We  are 


always  glad  to  hear  what  our  friends  have  done,  either  in 
the  “farm,  garden,  or  household,”  and  failures  are  often 
as  instructive  as  successes.  Matters  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence  are  always  welcome;  essays  upon  “matters  and 
things  in  general ”  are  not  likely  to  be  of  use.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  county  the  writer  lives  in  is  the 
best  in  his  state,  and  that  his  state  is  the  best  in  the 
Union,  for  they  are  so  to  him,  but  being  the  American 
Agriculturist,  we  cannot  give  room  for  the  special  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  claims  of  any  portion  of  it.  It  is  such  a  great 
and  grand  country,  this  of  ours,  that  did  wc  publish  all 
the  praises  of  special  portions  of  it  that  are  sent  to  us,  we 
should  have  no  room  for  anything  else...  No  matter  if 
you  are  frequently  in  the  city,  if  you  have  an  article,  send 
it  by  mail,  or  leave  it,  hut  do  not  ask  to  seethe  editor 
that  you  may  talk  to  him  about  it.  Editors  judge  ot  arti¬ 
cles  in  their  own  time,  and  in  their  own  way.  We  not 
long  ago  had  a  case  in  which  a  person  insisted  npon 
reading  an  article  to  one  of  the  editors,  something  we 
never  before  heard  of  ...If  your  article  is  declined,  it  is 
no  indication  that  it  lacks  merit ;  we  often  have  several 
articles  at  once  upon  a  subject  that  we  do  not  care  to 
treat  at  all  at  that  time.  An  editor’s  duty  is  to  leave  out, 
as  well  as  to  publish,  articles.  Do  not  ask  why  he  did 

not  publish  yours _ The  English  papers  generally,  and 

some  American  journals,  give  notice  that  they  will  re¬ 
turn  no  manuscripts  whatever;  we  endeavor,  when 
stamps  are  enclosed,  to  return  those  which  are  declined. 

_ Crochety  correspondents  will  do  well  to  remember 

that  it  has  been  decided  in  the  courts,  that  publishers  are 
not  responsible  for  any  volunteer  articles  sent  to  them  ; 
unless  it  can  bo  shown  that  the  articles  were  ordered,  the 
writer  has  no  claim  upon  the  publisher. 

InsecSs  and  PlautHi. — All  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  are  interested  in  the  means  by  which  nature  works 
to  bring  about  certain  results,  and  while  every  cultivator 
knows  the  great  injury  insects  inflict  upon  vegetation, 
but  few  are  aware  that  these  are  of  so  great  nse  to 
plants,  that  many  kinds  would  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  did  not  insects  aid  them  in  producing  seed. 
The  relations  between  the  two — insects  and  plants— have 
within  the*  past  few  years,  occupied  the  attention  of  nat¬ 
uralists  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  results  are  most 
wonderful  and  interesting.  Fortunately,  this  is  a  matter 
which  any  close  observer  can  study  without  being  either 
a  botanist  or  an  entomologist  to  any  greater  extent  than 
most  intelligent  persons  are,  and  every  one  who  lives 
in  the  country,  or  has  n  garden,  has  opportunity  to 
make  interesting  observations.  In  the  volume  for  1876, 
we  shall  give  a  series  of  articies  upon  this  most  attrac¬ 
tive  subject,  and  when  we  say  that  they  will  bo  by  Prof. 
Asa  Gray,  it  is  assurance  that  while  they  will  be  charm¬ 
ingly  popular,  they  will  also  be  scientifically  accurate. 

©laao  Horticultural  Society,  meets 
at  Toledo,  December  1-3. — If  notices  came  earlier,  the 
story  would  be  longer. 

'JO ec  Money  isi  Horl». — It  is  estimated 
that  the  pork  packers  of  Chicago  alone,  will  need 
1,500,000  hogs,  averaging  330  lbs.  each,  which  at  7  cents 
per  pound,  will  cost  about  35  million  dollars.  This 
amount  of  money  will  be  scattered  throughout  Illinois. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  A  nearly  equal  sum  will 
go  from  Cincinnati  into  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Indiana, 
with  large  amounts  from  St.  Louis  ;  and  much  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  will  gointo Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

The  “  White  Sage of  the  IFar 

West.— Under  this  title  wc  gave  on  p.  57,  in  Feb.  last, 
a  description  and  engraving  of  a  plant  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  farmers  in  Nevada  and  other  parts  of  the  far  west, 
who  find  it  a  very  valuable  forage.  In  the  article  it  was 
stated  that  the  plant  “is  said  to  impart  a  peculiar  and 
rather  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  beef  fed  on  it.”  This 
statement  was  made  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Sereno 
Watson,  the  botanist  of  Clarence  King’s  “  Survey  of  the 
40th  Parallel,”  who  no  doubt  derived  it  from  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  good  authority.  However,  our  Nevada  friend, 
a  trustworthy  source,  whose  account  of  the  plant  was 
quoted  in  the  former  article,  dissents  from  this,  and  says : 
“  White  Sage  has  but  little  taste  or  smell,  except  wjien  it 
is  green  and  full  of  juice,  and  neither  beef  or  butter  made 
from  cattle  fed  upon  it  in  the  winter  have  any  disagreea¬ 
ble  taste;  the  butter  made  from  it  in  winter  has  the  yel¬ 
low  color  of  that  from  summer  feed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  that  from  cows  fed  upon  straw  and  potatoes.” 

Ordering  Clothing'. — Tlie  rales  for  self¬ 
measurement  sent  on  application  by  our  neighbors, 
Freeman  &  Woodruff,  allow  persons  at  a  distance  to  buy 
their  clothing  in  New  York,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Important  to  Seedsmen.  —  A  trial 
which  concluded  on  Nov.  8th,  in  one  of  the  New  York 
City  Courts,  is  of  interest  to  every  seedsman  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  case  in  brief  is  this ;  one  Van  Wyck,  a  mar- 
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ket  gardener,  purchased  last  spring  of  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co., 
a  quantity  of  cabbage  seed.  The  plants  from  this  seed, 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  failed  to  head,  but  run  to  flow¬ 
er,  and  VanWyck  brings  suit  against  Allen  &  Co.  for  the 
value  of  the  cabbages  which  he  might,  could,  would  or 
should  have  raised,  and  a  jury  award  him  $1,972.13.  We 
are  not  informed  what  the  13  cts.  are  for,  but  it  is  well  to 
be  particular  about  such  things.  We  have  not  seen  the 
evidence  that  was  presented,  and  have  not  the  data  upon 
which  to  form  an  opinion,  but  the  case  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  appealed  to  a  higher  court.  If  the  “  Court  of  last 
Appeal”  shall  decide  that  every  seedsman  is  responsible 
for  the  estimated  value  of  the  crop  that  the  purchaser 
thinks  should  be  raised  from  the  seed  lie  buys,  why  that 
is  an  end  of  the  seed  business.  A  full  report  of  the  trial 
might  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  but  as  the  matter  is 
briefly  given  in  the  daily  papers,  it  seems  to  us  to  be— to 
say  the  least,  the  most  remarkable  decision  on  record, 
and  unless  the  complainant  can  show  intentional  fraud, 
a  thing  not  possible  in  a  house  like  that  of  K.  H.  Allen 
&  Co.,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this  decision  can  be  sus¬ 
tained.  The  matter  docs  not  end  with  the  seed  business; 
to  carry  out  the  same  principle:  if  we  sell  a  persona 
cow  in  calf,  and  the  calf  turns  out,  to  be  mal-formed,  we 
are  responable  for  all  the  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  beef 
that  calf  should  have  made.  Or  if  one  sells  a  setting  of 
eggs,  which  hatch  all  cockerels,  the  buyer  can  claim 
damages  for  the  eggs  that  he  thinks  the  setting  should 
lay.  If  this  is  to  be  a  precedent,  dealers  will  cease  to  sell 
seeds  altogether,  or  make  a  contract  with  each  purchaser 
that  they  shall  not  bo  held  responsible  for  damages  if 
the  seeds  fail  in  any  respect. 

lAtctii  res  oes  Tre<‘"!»re —  Vorlesungen 
i'tber  Dendrologie.  Von  Karl  Koch,  (Stuttgart,  Enke,  1375, 
pp.  40S,  8vo.)  This  is  a  book  to  be  commended  to  our 
German  readers,  and  also  to  amateurs  who  read  German. 
Karl  Koch  is  one  of  the  Botanical  Professors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin,  and  the  most  experienced  dendrologist 
living.  Ilis  book  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  cultivation 
in  northern  andvniddle  Europe,  is  the  standard  authority. 
This  present  volume,  (which  Schmidt,  of  this  city,  has  for 
sale),  is  a  course  of  popular  lectures  which  Prof.  Koch 
delivered  in  Berlin  last  winter,  and  it  is  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter  treated  in  an  interesting  way.  The  first  part 
is  a  historical  sketch  of  landscape  gardening  and  gardens 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  our  own  days.  The  sec¬ 
ond  discourses  on  the  structure,  growth,  and  life  of  trees, 
the  importance  of  woods  and  trees  to  man,  and  their  re¬ 
lations  to  climate.  The  third  deals  with  coniferous  trees 
in  four  lectures.  Although  popular  in  form,  they  are  full 
of  good  scientific  matter,  plainly  expounded.  A.  Gray. 

Advance  in  Freights. — At  the  close  of 
navigation  an  advance  of  freights  is  threatened  which 
will  raise  the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  Minnesota  to  New  York  to  54  cents.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  present  rates,  and  will  simply  reduce  the 
value  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  west  of  Chicago  21  cents  a 
bushel ;  for,  unfortunately,  the  price  of  our  wheat  is  fixed 
not  in  our  own  market,  but  in  a  foreign  one. 

-« -  ■'«=!  O  g»'  ►  «*■ - 

Very  Suggestive  “Quotations.” 

“ _ The  enclosed  $25  I  wish  you  to  invest  securely  at 

6  per  cent,  and  for  the  annual  interest,  send  the  American 
Agriculturist  during  the  next  33  years,  to  my  nephew 

and  namesake,  who  has  begun  farming  in - ,  Iowa,  or 

to  his  widow  or  children  after  him,  and  in  1910,  A.  D., 
pay  the  principal  over  to  the  survivors.  You  see  I  have 
full  faith  that  the  paper  will  go  on  another  33  years  just 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  annual  renewals, 
and  oversight  on  my  part.  Prom  my  own  experience,  I 
believe  your  paper  will  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
him  in  the  end,  if  his  life  is  spared.  Single  hints  I  have 
gained  in  reading  it,  that  made  no  strong  impression 
upon  me  at  the  time,  have  started  trains  of  thought  and 
investigation  that  have  been  worth  to  me  more  than  the 
cost  of  your  paper  for  five  hundred  years. ...” 

“ _ I  am  a  Wisconsin  farmer,  Cl  years  old,  and  five 

years  ago  I  scouted  the  idea  of  ‘  book  farming,’  but  was 
over-persuaded  by  my  children  to  try  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  a  year.  I  have  got  so  many  good  ideas  from 
its  common-sense  reading,  that  I  would  not  be  without 
it  for  five  or  ten  times,  nor  twenty  times  its  cost.  The 
enclosed  $1.00  is  part  of  what  I  got  from  a  load  of  pota¬ 
toes  hauled  12  miles  and  sold  at  25  cents  a  bushel.  I 
would  not  have  missed  renewing  my  subscription  if  it 
had  taken  the  whole  load. . . .” 

“  — Though  working  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  factory,  I 
have  a  little  plot  of  50  x  90  feet  behind  the  house,  which 
almost  solely  by  the  aid  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
I  have  cultivated  myself,  nights  and  mornings,  and  wife 
figures  up  a  saving  in  grocer’s  bills  of  $55  in  the  vice 
and  fresh  vegetables  we  have  raised.  The  plot  was  a 
mass  of  weeds,  until  I  subscribed  for  your  paper,  to 


oblige  a  young  lad  who  was  raising  a  club  to  get  a  pre¬ 
mium  sewing  machine  for  a  soldier’s  widow. ...” 

“....I  am  only  a  ‘village  parson,’  but  I  read  the 
American  Agriculturist  regularly,  not  only  for  the  help  it 
gives  me  in  my  garden  plot,  but  by  keeping  up  with  what 
is  going  on,  and  studying  the  new  ideas  you  give,  I  am 
able  to  talk  intelligently  with  my  rural  parishioners 
when  I  meet  them  at  work  on  their  farms,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  give  them  hints  which  they  put  into  profitable 

practice _ Those  who  joined  the  club  I  sent  you  two 

years  ago  to  get  the  premium  melodeon  for  our  S.  S. 
room,  all  show  the  good  results  of  ‘  reading  and  thinking 
about  their  business’....” 

“ _ For  the  enclosed  $5.40  send  four  copies  of  the 

American  Agriculturist ,  post-paid,  all  to  me.  Last  year  I 
kept  one  copy  in  my  store,  fastened  to  the  counter  by  a 
string,  and  it  was  thoroughly  worn  out  long  before  the 
next  number  came,  by  those  customers  who  dropped  in 
of  an  evening  and  took  turns  at  reading  it.  This  one  copy 
has  done  a  heap  of  good  in  stopping  idle  gossip,  by  lead¬ 
ing  callers  to  talk  about  some  useful  thing  seen  in  the 
paper.  I  know  many  a  man  has  carried  home  use¬ 
ful  ideas.  For  the  next  year  I  shall  have  four  copies  in 
as  many  different  places  in  the  store.  I  can’t  do  more 
good  in  any  other  way  with  a  ‘  V  ’ _ ” 

“. . .  .Your  multitude  of  suggestions  about  housework, 
care  of  children,  etc., 'have  been  of  great  value  and  com¬ 
fort  tome.  I  would  sacrifice  almost  anything  else,  rather 
than  be  without  them.  I  wish  every  other  mother  in 
the  land,  and  those  who  are  to  hereafter  311  such  a  place, 
would  take  and  read  the  American  Agriculturist ” 

“ _ I  would  not  have  my  boys  without  the  illustra¬ 

tions  and  descriptions  given  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist ,  if  the  paper  cost  ten  times  as  much.  It  sets  them  to 
thinking  and  reasoning,  and  attaches  them  to  their 
work. . . .” 

We  could  add  a  multitude  more  of  like  character. 

'i’Bae  WBneut  Crop  ana  KaBg'laaaalL — Mr. 

Lawes,  of  Kothamstead,  England,  whose  estimates  have 
heretofore  been  singularly  accurate,  figures  up  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  imported  wheat  that  will  be  needed  by  the  English 
people  before  next  harvest  as  13,066,000  quarters,  or  about 
110  millions  of  bushels.  To  provide  this  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  will  draw  heavily  upon  the  chief  granaries  of  the 
world,  of  which  ours  is  the  most  available. 

'I’lie  SSesisniacs  <>4'«>siir  IPsiftesut  litiws, 

—A  correspondent  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  inquires  if  he  is 
legally  liable  to  pay  a  patent  right  fee  on  an  ice  house  or 
ice  closet  supplied  with  a  ventilator.  Now  this  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  question  to  answer.  We  know  that  there  is  a  certain 
patent  on  ventilating  refrigerators,  or  ice  chambers,  but 
we  cannot  see  that  this  can  affect  an  ice  house  which  may 
be  provided  with  a  ventilator.  There  are  so  many 
patents  granted  for  trifling,  and  even  old  and  obsolete 
contrivances,  that  one  can  hardly  use  anything  without 
the  risk  of  infringing  a  patent.  Possibly  the  most  absurd 
illustration  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  a  patent  has  recently 
been  granted  for  a  shirt  made  with  unfinished  sleeves  and 
other  parts,  these  less  important  parts  being  supplied  by 
the  purchaser  of  the  unfinished  garment.  Any  mother 
then  who  should  make  such  an  unfinished  garment  for 
her  married  son,  and  send  it  to  her  daughter-in-law  to 
finish,  would  infringe  this  patent,  and  might  make  her¬ 
self  and  her  son  liable  to  damages.  In  the  case  of  the 
ice-house,  it  would  be  the  least  trouble  to  pay  the  fee 
demanded,  as  it  would  probably  cost  more  to  employ  a 
lawyer  to  look  into  the  matter  than  the  amount  of  the  fee. 

0  afflatuses!  UffltleB-.— “  L.  D.,”  Lonsdale, 
R.  I.  To  relieve  an  inflamed  udder  it  should  be  well 
bathed  and  fomented  with  warm  water,  several  times  a 
day.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  drawing  the  milk,  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  saleratus  should  be  injected  with 
a  common  syringe  into  the  teat,  and  milked  out  again 
repeatedly,  until  the  milk  comes  freely.  The  alkaline  so¬ 
lution  dissolves  any  milk  that  may  have  clotted  in  the 
udder,  and  which  stops  the  flow.  This  relieves  "the  in¬ 
flammation,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  absorption 
of  the  milk  in  the  diseased  glands. 

HaiversieDa  Slae  GJ£ea*us. — “  Alfd.  B. 
II.,”  Louisville.  The  inversion  of  the  uterus  or  womb  in 
a  newly  calved  cow,  is  not  unfrequent.  There  are  several 
causes.  The  principal  one  is  weakness  of  the  supporting 
ligatures,  which  are  not  able  to  resist  the  severe  contrac¬ 
tions  which  follow  the  birth  of  the  calf,  and  the  whole 
organ  is  inverted  and  expelled.  In  such  a  case  the  womb 
should  be  washed  with  warm  water  and  be  returned  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time;  a  bandage  with  a  sufficient  opening  to 
allow  the  urine  to  pass,  should  then  be  applied,  and  the 
cow  placed  on  a  floor  which  slopes  forwards.  One  ounce 
of  tincture  of  opium  should  then  be  given,  to  allay 
spasmodic  action  if  this  were  feared.  Delay  in  returning 
the  organ,  or  any  injury  to  the  parts  by  dogs,  would  be 


certainly  fatal.  The  womb  maybe  amputated  safely  by 
a  skillful  surgeon,  if  it  fails  to  be  retained,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  life  saved.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  uterus  there 
are  numerous  glands,  which  secrete  an  abundant  glairy 
mucus  at  the  time  of  parturition.  These  are  sometimes 
enlarged,  and  appear  as  small  tumors.  It  is  possible 
that  the  tumors  referred  to  were  really  these  glands. 

Sundry  Humbugs. 


Our  friend  F.  K.  Phoenix, 
(who  will  excuse  us  for  put¬ 
ting  his  name  at  the  head  of 
a  humbug  column,  but  he 
can  stand  it),  writes  in  com¬ 
mendation  ofour  opposition 
to  swindlers  and  humbugs. 
Besides  managing  one  of 
the  most  extensive  nurser¬ 
ies  in  the  country,  at  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Mr.  Phoenix 
finds  time  to  give  thought 
to  the  various  social  prob¬ 
lems,  and  is  always  found 
in  the  first  rank  in  every 
cause  of  reform.  lie  thinks 
that  the  suppression  of 
swindles  may  be  materially 
aided  by  looking  into  the 
causes,  and  says:  “The 
two  immediate  parties  to 
every  fraud  are,  1.  The  gut¬ 
ter,  2.  the  gull.  To  these  we  must  add  as  really  the  most 
responsible  of  all,  party  number  3. — The  great  public, 
which  knowingly  tolerates  gullers,  gulls,  and  gull-traps, 
the  whole  country  over.”— His  view  is  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  wrong,  and  were  this  set  right,  the  whole  tribe  of 
frauds  could  at  once  be  crushed  out.  Ilis  next  step  is  to 
inquire,  “  why  is  public  opinion  wrong — what  makes  or 
regulates  public  opinion? — To  say  that  education  does, 
is  true,  but  too  indefinite.  Let  us  rather  say  ;  1,  religion, 
2,  politics,  and  3,  the  business  of  the  country.  Then  to 
fight  fraud  successfully,  let  ns  go  to  the  fountain  head, 
and  humbly  and  faithfully  seek  to  purge  out  the  popular 
errors  in  American  religion,  politics,  and  business.  1  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  to-day  our  highest  privilege,  and  the  best 
paying  investment  for  the  American  farmer.” _ It  is  in¬ 

teresting  to  know  the  views  of  a  long  time  reformer  like 
Mr.  Phoenix,  but'he  lays  out  altogether  too  large  a  job 
for  us,  and  we  must  leave  the  errors  in  “  religion,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  business”  to  others,  and  keep  on  in  the  humble 
way  in  trying  to  show  not  only  the  “American  farmer,” 
but  the  great  circle  of  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  “  the  ways  which  are  dark,”  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  While  we  present  the  pecuniary  loss  which 
follows  in  the  train  of  every  species  of  humbug,  we  have 
endeavored  not  to  neglect  the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter, 
and  to  show  the  unhappy  effects  upon  the  community  of 
the  various  swindling  schemes.  Taking  Mr.  Phoenix’s 
own  view,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  “  American  farmer  ” 
to  reform  “religion,  politics,  and  business,”  we  get  a 
step  nearer  the  first  cause  than  he  does,  for  we  have  the 

ear  of  the  farmer  himself,  and  many  others  besides _ 

Among  the  many  attractive  forms  in  which  humbug  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  is  that  of 

INHERITANCES  IN  ENGLAND, 

and  there  are  chaps  on  the  other  side  who  are  quite  as 
“cute”  as  any  of  our  own  swindlers,  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  securing  the  claims  of  heirs  upon  property  there, 
which  if  their  stories  are  to  be  believed,  is  actually  going 
a  begging,  for  the  want:  of  its  rightful  owner  to  come  and 
take  it.  These  chaps  advertise  in  our  papers,  that  s 
party  by  the  name  of  Tompkins,  Jones,  or  some  other, 
has  died,  leaving  a  large  unsettled  estate,  “  for  further 
particulars  address,  Blunderbuss  &  Co.,  Cannon  street, 
London.”  One  Tompkins  who  lives  in  Indiana  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  heard  that  his  great-grandfather  came  from 
England,  and  thinks  that  now  his  chance  has  come;  he 
writes  to  Blunderbuss  &  Co.,  who,  perhaps,  by  the  same 
steamer  get  a  hundred  other  letters  from  other  Tompkin¬ 
ses  all  over  the  country.  B.  &  Co.  reply  that  they 
must  first  have  a  search ;  that  is  not  in  their  line  of 
business,  but  nothing  can  be  done  unless  the  searcher’s 
fee — always  some  moderate  sum,  such  as  $20  or  $30,  is 
forwarded.  The  varions  Tompkinses  each  thinks,  this 
isn’t  much  to  venture,  and  send  the  money.  B.  &  Co. 
thus  get  a  handsome  income,  and  if  those  who  send 
money  get  any  reply  at  all,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
not  Tompkinses  of  the  line  in  which  the  estate  descends. 
In  some  cases  this  matter  of  looking  up  inheritances  has 
assumed  considerable  importance,  and  meetings  of  the 
descendants  of  a  certain  “one  of  three  brothers”  who 
came  over  in  17 —  and  something,  have  been  called,  and 
much  money  collected  and  expended  in  sending  a  special 
agent  to  Europe;  wo  have  known  of  several  cases  of  this 
kind,  but  never  heard  of  any  instance  in  which  the  antic¬ 
ipated  millions  were  distributed  among  the  heirs.  These 
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cases,  however,  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from  those 
downright  swindles  of  the  class  of  Blunderbuss  &  Co. 

•‘THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION'’ 
of  Ohio,  proposes  to  “  furnish  applicants  on  short  notice 
with  all  kinds,  styles,  and  grades  of  literary  exercises/ 
consisting  of  essays,  lectures,  orations,  sermons,  sal  uta- 
tories,  valedictories,”  and  much  more.  Those  connected 
with  the  “  Association  ”  are  graduates,  and  “  having 
gone  through  ’the  mill,1  know  just  what  kind  of  exercises 
students  need  and  desire.’1— While  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  “  Great  American 11  concern  will  do  as  it 
agrees  to,  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  humbug  column,  as 
an  accessory  to  the  meanest  kind  of  fraud.  A  “  lunk¬ 
head11  at  college,  whose  parents  furnish  him  with  plenty 
of  money,  but  no  brains,  can  send  to  this  shop  for  “  ora¬ 
tions,  essays,  lectures,  etc.,  intended  for  Commencements, 
Anniversaries,  Contests,  and  Society  Meetings,”  for 
“they  know  just  what  kind  of  exercises  students  need 
and  desire.” — The  class  dunce  with  money,  can  strut  in 
borrowed  plumes,  and  perhaps  take  precedence  of  the 
honest,  hardworking  student,  whose  performance  may 
not  be  so  brilliant,  but  it  is  his  own.  If  it  were  not  for 
advertising  this  aider  and  abettor  of  getting  literary 
credit  under  false  pretenses,  we  should  give  its  location, 
and  express  to  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  college  in 
the  same  town,  our  regrets  that  such  a  literary  nuisance 
exists  in  their  vicinity.  The  concern  thanks  the  various 
persons,  including  “ministers  of  the  gospel,”  who  have 
“  patronized  us  so  extensively,”  which  we  regard  as  a 
libel  upon  a  class  of  hard-working  men,  and  we  hope 
there  is  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  country 
capable  of  the  practical  lie  of  buying  a  sermon  at  this 
“  Great  American 11  shop,  and  standing  up  before  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  preaching  it  as  his  own.  ..  .The  various  subjects 
upon  which  our  advice  is  asked  in  the  course  of  a  year 
would  make  an  amusing  catalogue ;  we  probably  have 
more  in  relation  to  change  of  location  for  farming  than 
on  any  other  topic ;  but  those  about  going  into  business 
of  all  kinds,  especially  the  purchase  of  certain  patents, 
are  numerous,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  our  advice  to  be 
asked  in  regard  to  mining. 

BE  CAREFUL  WHAT  YOU  SIGN. 

In  former  articles  we  have  exposed  the  swindle  of  pre¬ 
tended  venders  of  mowers  and  other  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  who  show  samples  and  take  orders ;  they  ask  the 
farmer  to  sign  an  agreement  to  take  the  article  when  de¬ 
livered,  at  a  certain  price;  lie  unthinkingly  does  so,  and 
in  30  or  60  days  receives  a  notice  from  the  bank  in  the 
next  town  that  his  note  for  a  certain  sum  falls  due  on  a 
given  date :  the  astonished  farmer,  upon  investigating  the 
matter,  finds  that  the  bank  has  his  note  in  due  form,  and 
signed  by  himself.  The  “agreement”  was  so  ingeniously 
arranged,  that  cutting  off  an  inch  or  two  from  the  end, 
left  a  regular  promissory  note.  Of  late  we  have  complaints 
that  operators  in  some  kind  of  a  “fire-proof  roofing” 
have  been  playing  the  same  game  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Let  every  one  be  careful  what  he  signs ; 
in  a  transaction  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  need  of  signing 
anything.  If  thought  desirable  to  buy  an  article  in  Ibis 
way,  if  your  word,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  if  need 
be,  is  not  sufficient,  ict  the  vendor  go  his  way;  if  he  is 
really  honest,  and  wishes  to  make  a  trade,  he  can  easily 
satisfy  himself  of  your  responsibility.  The  number  of 

WALL  STREET  OPERATORS, 

who  are  advertising  all  through  the  country  and  Canada, 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  they  must  be  doing  a 
fair  business  to  pay  for  their  paper  and  printing;  they 
are  fairly  flooding  the  country  with  all  sorts  of  documents, 
from  a  simple  card  or  circular,  up  to  reviews  and  treatises 
on  money  making.  A  large  number  of  letters  of  inquiry 
are  at  hand,  some  requesting  us  to  show  up  this  or  that 
firm  as  humbugs,  and  others  ask  if  it  will  be  safe  to  send 
money  to  some  particular  firm  as  an  investment.  The 
whole  matter  is  surrounded  by  difficulties,  as  there  are 
brokers  in  good  standing,  who  advertise  to  operate  for 
persons  at  a  distance ;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  others 
of  no  standing  at  all,  who  make  a  great  flourish  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  circulars,  and  this  class  no  doubt  includes 
some  downright  rogues,  who  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  much  interest  has  been  created  in  the  country  at 
large  in  Wall  street  operations,  to  carry  on  a  regular 
scheme  of  swindling.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  any 
positive  information  in  regard  to  the  various  parties  who 
are  making  themselves  so  prominently  known  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  the  great  inducements  they  offer.  It 
is  not  our  custom  to  write  down  a  person— or  a  firm — as 
dangerous,  unless  we  have  positive  proof  of  our  state¬ 
ments.  As  yet,  the  matter  is  undeveloped ;  those  persons 
who  have  been  swindled  in  operations  of  this  kind, 
“pocket  the  loss,”  and  keep  quiet  about  it;  they  think 
that  they  will  forfeit  their  reputation  for  shrewdness  if 
they  let  it  be  known  that  they  have,  even  by  proxy,  been 
“  on  the  street”  and  lost.  We  can  at  present  only  speak 
of  the  matter  in  general  terms.  These  persons  who  ad¬ 
vertise  so  loudly  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  among  the  best 
known  brokers  in  Wall  street  ;  they  arc  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  inquired,  members  of  the  regular  “Board  of  Bro¬ 


kers.”  Even  the  best  brokers,  and  the  men  best  known 
on  “  the  street”  for  their  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its 
“  ins  and  outs,”  the  shrewdest  and  longest  headed,  often 
make  serious  and  disastrous  failures.  Moreover,  and 
mark  this.  If  a  person  in  regular  mercantile  business  is 
known  to  he  “  dabbling  in  stocks,”  his  credit  is  at  once 
impaired,  both  at  bank  and  in  the  line  of  trade  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  If  a  business  man,  usually  regarded  as 
prosperous,  suddenly  makes  a  had  failure,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs  offers  a  bad  show  for  his  creditors,  the 
remark  is  likely  to  be,  “lie  lias  been  on  Wall  street.” 
It  is  well  known  to  business  men,  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  bad  failures  that  have  taken  place  in  New 
York  of  late  years,  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
person,  or  in  case  of  a  firm,  some  member  of  it,  lias  been 
engaged  in  Wall  street,  or  other  speculations  outside 
of  their  legitimate  business.  The  fact  is,  that  a  large 
shave  of  stock  operations  are,  when  divested  of  all 
externals,  nothing  more  or  less  than  gambling,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  such  by  the  solid  portion  of 
the  business  community.  So  far  as  we  have  seen 
and  understand  the  circulars  with  which  these  Wall 
street  brokers  are  loading  t he  roailsjthey  arc  invitations 
to  participate  in  stock  gambling.  To  the  many  who 
have  written  us  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  well  known  dialogue 
between  the  farmer  and  his  son,  who  were  engaged  in 
hoeing  corn  :  Son,  “Father,  t  he  fish  will  bite  right  sharp 
this  afternoon.”  Father ,  “  Yes,  my  son,  but  if  yon  keep 
on  hoeing  corn  they  won’t  bite  you."  —  There  are  many 
who  inquire  about  the  extensively  advertised 

GENERAL  AVERAGE  SALES, 

which  have  before  been  described ;  it  is  a  sort  of  prize 
package  lottery  over  again.  If  any  are  foolish  enough 
to  believe  that  through  this  or  any  other  machinery,  the 
runners  of  the  machine  will  give  a  dollar’s  worth  of  any¬ 
thing  for  50  cents,  they  have  a  poor  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  can  only  he  taught  better  in  the  school  of 
experience. 

QUEER,  OR  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY' 

dealers  arc  still  at  work.  They  have  improved  in  the 
style  of  their  circulars,  but  use  so  many  different  names 
and  addresses,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  keep  the  run  of 
them.  Those  who  can  he  caught  by  these  dealers  are 
as  big  rascals  as  they  are,  and  it  is  useless  to  waste  time 
and  space  in  warning  persons  against  that  which  it  re¬ 
quires  two  parties  to  make  a  crime  of.  Ever  since  green¬ 
backs  were  first  issued,  this  offering  for  sale — for  there  is 
no  selling — of  counterfeits  has  been  going  on,  and  though 
we  have  given  a  full  history  of  the  matter  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  there  has  been  hardly  a  month  passed  without 
some  allusion  to  it,  there  are  still  persons  to  whom  this 
best  known  of  humbugs  is  a  novelty.  We  frequently 
receive  letters  from  excellent  persons  who  are  highly 
indignant  that  they  should  be  the  recipient  of  such  a 
proposition,  and  write  us  in  hot  haste  to  show  such  a 
man  up  as  “  a  bad  character,”  while  we  may  have  20  of 
seif-same  circular,  with  a  different  card  in  each.  The 
good,  honest  man  who  writes  in  this  way  does  not  know 
that  his  name  is  on  a  list,  collected  in  one  way  or  another 
in  his  town,  which  is  for  sale  to  every  scamp  who  wishes 
to  send  out  circulars  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS, 

though  they  present  little  novelty,  appear  to  be  “look¬ 
ing  up,”  as  the  market  reports  say,  and  the  old  and 
familiar  humbugs  seem  to  show  signs  of  activity.  The 
various  methods  taken  by  quacks  to  bring  themselves  to 
notice,  show  great  ingenuity  on  their  part,  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  corporations  and  papers  which  lend  themselves 
to  such  uses  ?  The  great  Erie  Railway  allows  its  depots  to 
he  used  as  distributing  points  for  the  circulars  of  one  of 
these  advertising  “  Doctors,”  and  the  “  Dutchess  Farmer” 
issues  a  4-page  supplement  in  the  interest  of  another,  who 
modestly  calls  himself  “  undoubtedly  the  most  successful 
physician  living,  and  has  been  during  the  past  16  years.” 
These  phenomenon  do  not  often  live  long,  but  this  one 
has  stood  it  for  1G  years,  and  may  reach  manhood  if  lie 
keeps  on ... .  Our  exposures  of  humbugs  bring  us  more  or 
less  of  annoyance,  more  especially  the  medical  ones ;  but 
it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  our  warnings  arc  productive 
of  good,  as  we  often  learn  from  unexpected  quarters.  A 
lady  in  Louisiana  writes:  “A  friend  of  mine  (who  now 
reads  (lie  American  Agriculturist ),  says  she  is  angry  with 
herself,  every  time  she  thinks  of  sewing  to  make  money 
to  buy  ‘  Old  Mother  Noble 1  for  an  invalid  husband ;  and 
who,  since  he  lias  quit  taking  so  much  physic,  is  now  a 

heal  thy  man.  B - s  Cordial  is  all  the  rage  here  now,  but 

my  children  have  never  taken  a  dose  of  patent  medicine 
in  their  lives.”  That  is  right,  Mrs.  T.,  never  give  your 
children,  or  take  yourself,  any  stuff  whatever,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  you  do  not  know  all  about _ The  “Cen¬ 

tennial  Year”  is  likely  to  be  made  a  harvest  one  by  the 
“  swindling  fraternity  ;  ”  we  are  “  sharpening  our  stick  ” 
anew,  and  shall  take  as  much  care  as  possible,  tiiat 
the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are  duly 
warned  against  humbugging  schemes  of  every  kind. 


Piitent  4Joa-ia..B>]i-oppei*» — “E.  W.  W.  ” 

Caroline  Co.,  Mu.  There  are  several  hand  machines,  tbr 
dropping  corn  and  covering  it  at  tiie  same  time,  that,  have 
been  patented  and  are  in  common  use  in  the  west. 

A  Suckling'  Squash,  Yvhicli  may  beat 

“  the  squash  in  harness.”  A  Boston  paper  says:  “A 
farmer  at  Orriugton,  Me.,  lias  been  for  some  time  feeding 
a  squash,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  it  up  to  200 
pounds.  The  feeding  is  clone  by  cutting  off  the  vine 
about  six  feet  from  the  squash,  and  placing  the  end  in  a 
pan  into  which  fresh  milk  is  daily  poured.  By  this 
means  the  vine  absorbs  about  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
and  the  squash  gains  about  a  pound  a  day  in  weight.”  It 
does  not  say  which  end  of  the  vine  is  cut  off.  If  the  butt 
end,  this  might  be  fastened  directly  to  the  teat  by  an  in¬ 
dia-rubber  attachment,  the  vine  trained  over  the  cow’s 
back,  'with  the  growing  squash  secured  between  the 
horns.  The  squash  should  somehow  be  fed  on  eggs  with 
the  milk,  and  thus  furnish”  pumpkin”  pies  ready  grown.1  ’ 

Averill’s  tClscsaiical  Faiut  was  of 

course  intended  when  last  month  we  had  it  “Avery’s.” 
The  ChemicalPaiut  is  so  generally  and  favorably  known  as 
Averill’s,  that  no  harm  can  result  from  the  slip  of  the  pen. 

ISaiS (<>!•,  Egg,  ami  Fmit«j»i*eserv* 

ins  Processes.— Several  circulars  offering  to  sell 
recipes,  or  the  articles  for  preserving  butter,  eggs,  and 
fruit,  have  been  sent  for  an  opinion,  but  as  these  date 
from  some  far  distant  localities,  we  are  unable  to  inves¬ 
tigate  them.  It  may  be  that  some  “Butter  Restorative ” 
will  render  rancid  butter  sweet,  hut  we  should  prefer  to 
go  without  butter,  which  wo  always  do,  unless  the  article 
is  good,  to  eating  tiiis  restored  product.  The  claims  of 
some  of  tiie  egg-preservatives  do  not  look  unreasonable, 
for  by  any  one  of  several  methods  of  closing  the  pores  of 
tiie  shell,  eggs  may  he  kept  for  several  months. . .  .As  we 
do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  fruit-preserving 
powder  exhibited  at  tiie  St.  Louis  Fair,  we  cannot  answer 
the  questions  of  a  correspondent.  Wo  know  that  a  fruit¬ 
preserving  powder  was  made  in  New  York  several  years 
ago,  which  gave  satisfactory  results,  and  apparently  a 
harmless  addition  to  the  fruit. 

AoMittaMts’  i1«v  Chemistry,  by  Prof. 
E.  L.  Youmans.  N.  Y.  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  When  the 
previous  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  18G3,  we  com 
mended  it  at  the  time  as  the  only  popular  work  which 
gave  tiie  student  a  glimpse  of  the  newer  views  of  chem¬ 
ists,  and  the  modification  which  the  old  theroies  were 
undergoing.  The  present  edition  keeps  up  with  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  science.  As  the  author  says, 
it  is  not  intended  as  a  hand-book  for  the  laboratory,  or  a 
manual  for  special  students  in  chemistry,  hut  to  give 
such  an  outline  of  the  leading  principles  and  most  im¬ 
portant  facts  of  the  science  as  shall  meet  the  wants  of 
the  higher  schools,  and  those  persons  who  would  have 
that  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
modern  views  are  so  compactly  and  clearly  presented  as 
in  this  little  volume.  That  wonderful  aid  to  modern 
chemical  research,  the  Spectroscope,  is  popularly  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  very  full  and  abundantly  illustrated  chapter 
on  spectrum  analysis,  and  the  later  views  on  heat,  and 
other  physical  agents  which  have  so  close  a  relation  to 
chemistry,  are  introduced.  The  mechanical  appearance 
of  the  work  in  paper,  type,  and  engravings,  is  excellent. 

BSaiss  daaag-e. — “  J.  J.  L.,”  Turner’s  Falls, 
Mass.  A  rain  guage  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1873.  It  consists  of 
a  receptacle  of  a  certain  area  of  surface,  in  which  the 
rain  is  collected  as  it  falls.  The  rain  is  conveyed  into  a 
reservoir— closed  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation— and  of 
the  same,  or  some  readily  calculated  proportionate,  area 
as  the  receptacle,  in  which  the  depth  of  water  serves  to 
denote  the  amount  that  has  fallen. 

A  Cement  E£o»f. — “  J.  M.  R.,”  Camptown, 
Pa.  For  a  cement  roof  the  roof  boards  should  be  laid  as 
usual,  but  the  roof  should  have  hut  little  slope.  The 
hoards  should  be  well  seasoned  and  laid  close.  Lath 
should  be  nailed  across  the  hoards  to  furnish  a  hold  for 
the  cement,  or  broad  headed  nails  should  be  driven  in, 
leaving  half  an  inch  and  the  head  projecting.  Cement 
mixed  with  three  times  its  hulk  of  fine  clean  sand,  may 
be  laid  upon  the. roof,  and  a  “ floating  ”  coat  laid  fora 
finish.  When  dry,  thoroughly  saturate  the  roof  with  hot 
gas  tar.  This  makes  a  fire-proof  and  durable  roof. 

B’eeslisig-  Sttock  sapom  a.  Wlaeat 

Field.— “  E.  C.,”  Huntington,  O.  It  would  bo  of  no 
advantage  to  the  wheat,  hut  probably  an  injury,  to  herd 
and  food  stock  upon  it  during  the  winter.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  feed  the  stock  in  a  yard,  and  save  the  ma¬ 
nure  to  spread  it  upon  the  wheat  in  spring,  or  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  although  the  former  would  he  preferable. 
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Webraslta.— Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  this  flourishing  western  state,  or  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  its  fertile  and  beautiful  prairies  in  search  of  a 
home,  will  be  greatly  interested  in  reading  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Curley,  entitled,  “Nebraska,  its  re¬ 
sources,  its  advantages  aud  its  drawbacks,1  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  News  Co.  Mr.  Curley  came  to 
this  country  as  the  special  commissioner  of  the  “London 
Field,'1  to  examine  our  “  emigrant  fields,11  and  to  report 
thereon.  The  advantages  of  our  western  country  were 
so  conspicuous,  that  Mr.  Curley  was  compelled  in  justice 
thereto,  to  extend  his  report  in  the  form  of  a  book,  in 
which  his  very  thorough  examination  of  the  country 
■could  be  exhaustively  treated.  His  book  contains  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  soil,  surface,  climate,  grasses,  fruits,  and 
trees,  with  maps  of  every  county,  showing  every  section, 
road,  village,  town,  post-office,  and  mail  route  in  the 
state.  He  also  gives  much  statistical  information  with 
figures  relative  to  the  profits  of  farming  and  stock  grow¬ 
ing  from  actual  accounts  of  persons  who  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  years,  engaged  in  the  business.  For 
those  who  propose  to  find  a  home  in  the  west,  tills  will 
furnish  a  very  valuable  hand-book.  One  of  its  chiefly 
valuable  points  is  that  the  drawbacks  of  the  country, 
such  as  they  are,  are  honestly  set  forth. 

Tiie  So-called  Hog  Cholera.—' The 

present  season  has  been  very  fatal  to  many  of  the  west¬ 
ern  hogs.  A  large  portion  of  many  herds  have  been  car¬ 
ried  off  by  what  is  known  as  hog  cholera.  The  disease 
is  so  virulent  that  before  any  course  of  treatment  can  be 
determined  on,  it  has  run  its  course,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  most  of  the  herd  is  lost.  Treatment  is  either 
of  no  avail  whatever,  or  if  the  animal  recovers,  it  is  left 
in  such  a  wretched  condition,  paralyzed,  rheumatic  and 
emaciated,  that  it  is  of  less  value  than  the  cost  of  resto¬ 
ration.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  how  to 
prevent  the  “  hog  cholera,11  rather  ,  than  how  to  treat  it. 
The  disease  is  closely  related  to  the  so-called  Texan 
fever,  or  splenic  apoplexy  of  cattle,  and  on  examining  a 
a  dead  hog,  the  spleen  is  found  gorged  with  black  blood, 
soft,  and  greatly  enlarged.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form 
of  carbuncular  erysipelas,  or  the  black  leg  of  cattle,  the 
legs  breaking  out  iu  sores.  It  is  a  true  case  of  blood 
poisoning,  that  results  in  a  fever  which  may  be  called 
typhoid,  enteric  or  intestinal,  or  anthrax,  as  persons  may 
choose.  The  disease  can  be  prevented,  but  can  hardly 
be  cured.  It  is  most  common  in  low,  undrained,  marshy 
places  ;  or  where  the  hogs  are  kept  in  filthy  pens,  and 
have  to  drink  water  fouled  with  their  own  evacuations. 
From  these  it  spreads  to  other  quarters  where  it  would 
not  originate.  Sanitary  measures,  good  food,  pure 
water,  clean  quarters,  and  the  regular  removal  of  the 
droppings,  and  the  abolition  of  the  disgusting  practice 
of  permitting  hogs  “  to  follow  cattle,11  and  consume 
their  excrement,  would  doubtless  entirely  prevent  it. 
The  most  economical  thing  in  stock  keeping  is  human¬ 
ity,  and  such  measures  as  would  preserve  the  health  of 
the  owners  themselves,  would  immediately  remove  their 
stockfrom  the  danger  of  the  virulent  diseases  which  now 
decimate  them. 
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Emerson’s  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

A  report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  naturally  in 
the  forests  of  Massachusetts.  Originally  published 
agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Survey  of  the 
State.  By  George  B.  Emerson.  Second  edition,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston,  1875,  2  volumes, 
8vo.,  with  146  plates),  is  a  work  likely  to  interest  agricul¬ 
tural  people,  and  all  who  plant  or  love  trees.  The 
ground,  or  we  should  rather  say,  the  forest  it  covers,  is, 
to  be  sure,  not  so  wide  as  the  circulation  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  yet  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Massachusetts 
are  mainly  those  of  the  whole  northern  states,  and  many 
of  the  southern,  although  these  may  boast  of  many  be¬ 
sides.  But  in  what  other  district  of  the  country,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  excepted,  have  they  had  so  good  a  historian  ? 
The  first  edition,  published  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  single 
volume.  The  second  is  in  two,  of  equal  size,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  mainly  owing  to  the  plates,  which  have  been  added 
with  a  lavish  hand,  all  of  them  good,  the  colored  ones 
especially  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  paper  and  typog¬ 
raphy  combine  to  make  the  work  as  attractive  as  it  is 
substantially  useful.  The  original  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  state,  and  had  for  its  companiqn,  the  late 
Dr.  Harris1  celebrated  Report  upon  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation.  This  was  reprinted  by  the  state  several 
years  ago,  and  illustrations  added.  The  same  course 
would  probably  soon  have  been  followed  with  the  Report 
on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  had  not  the  author  himself  deter¬ 


mined  to  take  it  in  hand  at  his  own  charges,  for  which 
he  can  hardly  expect  pecuniary  reimbursement,  at  least 
in  his  day.  But  he  will  have  a  reward,  to  him  far  more 
valuable,  if  haply  his  instructions  aud  pleadings  cause 
two  trees  to  grow  where  only  one,  if  any,  grew  before, 
aud  if  his  interesting  descriptions  make  our  native  trees 
and  shrubs  more  generally  and  familiarly  known  to 
those  who  live  among  aud  near  them.  He  says  in  his 
original  preface : 

“  A  point  with  which  I  have  each  year  been  more  and 
more  struck  is  the  beauty  of  our  native  trees,  and  of  the 
climbing  vines  and  undergrowth  associated  with  them. 

I  have  thrown  aside  much  which  I  had  written  upon  this 
point.  Utilitarian  readers  will  perhaps  find  too  much 
still  retained.  My  apology  for  not  pruning  more  severely 
must  be  found  in  my  sincere  conviction,  that  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  beauty  of  trees  about  our  country  homes 
enter  deeply  into  the  best  elements  of  our  character  ; 
and  in  the  hope  that  what  I  have  written  may  induce 
some  of  my  readers  to  plant  trees  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  beauty  and  the  appearance  of  seclusion  and 
quiet  of  the  homes  of  their  wives  and  children.11 

Let  us  venture  upon  another  quotation :  “  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  esteem  it  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  my  labors  in  this 
survey,  that  they  have  brought  me  better  acquainted 
than  I  otherwise  could  have  been,  with  the  intelligence, 
hospitality,  and  good  and  kind  manners  of  the  common 
people  in  every  part  of  the  state.  If  there  are  better 
manners  and  a  higher  intelligence  among  the  people  in 
other  countries,  I  should  like  to  travel  amongst  them  ; 
but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  in  any  country  on  which 
the  sun  shines,  there  are  amongst  the  people  in  common 
life,  more  of  those  qualities  which  are  always  pleasant 
to  meet  with,  delightful  to  remember,  and  most  honor¬ 
able  to  our  common  humanity  to  record,  than  are  found 
among  the  independent  mechanics  and  yeomanry  of 
Massachusetts.11  We  trust  that  the  eulogy  is  still  de¬ 
served.  aud  is  applicable  over  the  whole  breadth  of  our 
country. 

The  part  of  the  preface  written  for  this  edition,  as  well 
as  the  introductory  chapter  on  the  uses  of  forests,  their 
continuation,  improvement,  and  management,  opens  up 
a  variety  of  topics  of  much  practical  interest,  and  some 
mooted  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  destruction  or 
the  renewal  of  forests  upon  the  climate,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  upon  the  distribution  of  summer  rains.  These  sub¬ 
jects,  treated  by  our  author  with  discretion,  and  with  a 
practical  view,  are  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here, 
and  when  they  are  touched,  nee(j  somewhat  particular 
handling.  In  a  recent  issue,  while  alluding  to  the  un¬ 
doubted  benefits  of  forests,  as  reservoirs  of  moisture  and 
preventive  of  floods,  as  moderators  of  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  barriers  against  winds,  we  remarked  that  the 
fall  of  rain  is  governed  by  the  course  of  the  winds,  and  that 
this  depends  upon  causes  which  are  not  bounded  by  small 
areas,  but  operate  very  widely.  The  good,  therefore,  that 
may  in  this  regard  he  reasonably  expected  from  planting, 
or  the  evil  produced  by  cutting  away  forest  growth,  must 
relate  mainly  to  summer  rain  in  regions  where  that  is 
precarious,  to  the  local  showers  which  we  see  are  often 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and 
apparently  also  by  the  nature  of  its  covering.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  one  has  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “the  magnificent  forests  found  from  Minnesota 
to  Maine,  have  a  rain  fall  precisely  identical  with  that  of 
the  nearly  treeless  prairies  west  of  Chicago,  viz :  28  to 
40  inches,”  and  inferred  from  this  and  like  instances, 
that  the  supposed  relation  between  woodlands  aud  rain¬ 
fall  was  grounded  only  upon  “dogmatic  theorizing.” 
As  if  there  could  be  forests  where  rain  was  wanting,  and 
as  if  there  were  not  other  causes  of  local  treelessness 
than  want  of  rain.  As.  if,  moreover,  the  season  in  which 
rain  fell  or  fuiled  were  not  important,  as  well  as  its 
amount.  The  extension  of  our  great  western  unwooded 
region  eastward,  in  patches,  into  a  district  of  apparently 
sufficient  summer  rain,  lias  been  difficult  to  account  for, 
no  doubt,  but  explanations  are  not  wanting. 

Returning  to  our  volumes,  we  note  that  Mr.  Emerson 
has  added  to  this  edition  a  copious  selection  of  “figures 
of  allied  European  trees  as  they  grow  in  their  native  for¬ 
ests,”  thus  giving  “  better  than  in  any  other  way,  some 
conception  of  what  will  be  the  appearance  of  our  trees 
when  they  shall  have  been  cultivated  in  large  numbers. 
The  best  old  trees  of  all  our  native  kinds,  have  been  long 
ago  destroyed.  Our  ancestors  have  had  no  reverence  for 
trees.  All  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  have  long 
ago  been  sacrificed.  I  have  seen  in  an  hour's  drive  more 
numerous  and  finer  trees  in  various  parts  of  England 
than  I  have  seen,  excepting  the  American  Elm  alone,  in 
all  New  England.”  One  good  reason  for  this  is.  that  our 
country  has  not  been  settled  long  enough  to  have  really 
magnificent  and  picturesque  old  trees.  All  this  part  of 
the  country  was  forest-clad,  thanks  to  sufficient  rain  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  year,  and  dense  forest  growth  is 
fatal  to  individual  tree-development,  except  in  hight. 
Nor,  as  our  author  elsewhere  well  explains,  could  any  of 
our  primeval  trees  have  stood  alone,  even  if  our  wood¬ 
chopping  forefathers  had  spared  them  as  specimens.  In 


duo  time,  those  who  come  after  us  may  have  noble  and 
venerable  trees  of  open  growth  to  show,  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  ancient  parks  aud  roomy  woods  of  England. 

As  respects  European  trees,  we  call  attention  to  an  ob¬ 
servation  in  Mr.  Emerson's  preface.  He  says:  “I  have 
been  cultivating,  without  special  care,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  on  land  excessively  poor  and  exposed  to 
all  the  winds,  a  few  rods  from  Boston  Bay,  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  English  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple, 
Elm,  Ash,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Pine  ;  and  I  find  them 
more  hardy  than  the  corresponding  American  trees,  with 
a  single  exception,1'— that  exception  being  the  “Canoe 
Birch,  which  grows  equally  well  with  the  beautiful  Eu¬ 
ropean  Birch.”  It  should  be  noted  that  this  observation 
relates  only  to  a  bleak  position  on  the  New  England 
coast,  where  “Rock  Maple  can  with  difficulty  be  made 
to  live.” 

The  plates  representing  the  Massachusetts  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  all  from  original  drawings  by  Isaac  Sprague. 
When  that  is  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  praise  them,  for 
in  neat  and  accurate  delineation  he  has  no  superior.  The 
plates  which  he  contributed  to  the  first  edition,  here  re¬ 
produced,  are  interesting  as  being  almost  his  first  work 
of  the  kind.  He  has  now  contributed  many  more,  some 
of  them  in  outline,  representing  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  many  in  colors,  and  these  are  admirable  specimens 
of  chromo-lithography.  Whether  this  is  any  cheaper 
than  hand-coloring,  we  are  in  doubt,  but  it  is  certainly 
better,  and  indeed  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Not 
only  the  New  England  trees  are  illustrated,  but  a  large 
number  of  the  shrubs.  With  liberal  interpretation  even 
the  May-flower,  (Epigcea),  shows  its  delicate  rosy  blos¬ 
soms,  and  the  Cranberry  its  much  prized  fruit,  and  all 
the  New  England  Blueberries  and  Huckleberries  are 
represented  to  the  life.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  late 
ripening  of  many  fruits,  as  of  the  late  flowering  of  Witch- 
Hazel,  to  display  the  autumn  coloring  of  foliage. 

The  descriptions  are  sufficiently  botanical  for  scientific 
accuracy,  sufficiently  plain  and  popular  for  ready  com¬ 
prehension  by  any  intelligent  reader.  Altogether,  for 
beauty  and  for  use,  it  is  a  book  to  have,  and  to  be  proud 
of.  A.  Gray. 

Bee  Notes. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

Bees  are  now  snugly  packed  away,  and  only  need  per¬ 
fect  quiet,  and  a  proper  temperature...  See  that  all  sur¬ 
plus  combs  are  secure  from  rats  aud  mice,  and  in  a  place 
where  they  may  be  thoroughly  frozen,  in  order  to  destroy 
all  the  eggs  of  the  moth  or  miller.  Preserve  all  pieces  of 
comb  that  will  answer  for  use,  either  as  guides  in  boxes, 
or  in  frames  for  extracting.  Even  old  drone  comb  is  val¬ 
uable  for  the  last  named  purpose _ All  worthless  pieces 

of  comb  and  the  cappings  removed  from  combs  when 
extracting,  should  be  made  into  wax. ..  .Decide  upon 
what  hive  is  to  be  used  the  coming  season,  and  get  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  ready  during  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Parsons,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  :  “What 
is  the  proper  size  for  a  hive  ?  ” — Let  it  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  size  of  the  swarm.  I  like  the  Quinby 
hive,  because  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  number  of  combs, 
and  consequently  to  a  swarm  of  any  size.  It  is  all  impor¬ 
tant,  especially  in  the  spring,  that  the  size  of  the  brood 
chamber  corresponds  to  the  number  of  bees  that  are  to  oc¬ 
cupy  it.  Mr.  P.  also  asks  “  if  a  piece  crossing  the  frame 
through  the  center  would  not  be  beneficial?11— The  subject 
of  frames  and  their  construction  is  one  of  much  import¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  the  subject  of  Bee  Notes 
for  January.  lie  asks  again  “  How  to  strain  honey?  11 — 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  remove  honey  from  the  comb  in 
cold  weather.  It  may  be  readily  taken  from  almost  any 
comb  by  use  of  the  extractor,  if  done  at  the  proper  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  comb  be  saved.  Again  he  asks  “  Will  bees 
make  more  honey  in  large  than  small  boxes?” — The 
proportion  stored  will  he  greatest  in  large  boxes. 

Those  who  winter  bees  where  they  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  artificial  heat,  should  bear  in  mind  that  not 
only  a  warm  atmosphere  is  necessary,  but  that  it  must  be 
dry  as  well  as  warm.  I  mention  a  case  in  point.  Many 
practice  wintering  in  what  is  known  as  a  damp,  made 
partly  under  ground  and  covered  with  earth.  I  saw  the 
working  of  one  of  these  clamps  the  past  winter,  and 
watched  it  with  interest.  It  was  carefully  prepared,  and 
when  completed,  a  stove  was  placed  in  it,  and  a  fire  kept 
up  until  it  was  very  dry.  The  stove  was  then  removed 
and  the  bees  packed  in  the  clamp  for  winter.  About  two 
months  later  the  inside  of  the  clamp  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  mold.  The  frames  and  combs  were  also 
somewhat  moldy,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  prompt  action 
had  not  been  taken,  the  loss  must  have  been  heavy.  A 
small  stove  was  placed  upon  a  plank  above  the  bees,  iu 
which  an  occasional  fire  was  made,  when  it  all  became 
dry.  Tiie  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  bees  were 
too  much  disturbed.  It  would  be  much. better  to  make  a 
small  ante-room  for  the  stove,  and  let  the  pipe  pass 
through  the  room  which  contains  the  beee. 
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[December, 


To  Our  leaders. 


This  number  closes  the  present  year,  and  with  it, 
our  Thirty -fourth  Annual  Volume.  We  begin 
work  at  once  on  Volume  XXXV,  for  the  Centennial 
Year  !. . .  .No  Valedictory  words  are  needed.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  our  readers  go  right  on,  from  year  to  year, 
many  of  them  having  taken  this  paper  regularly  for 
a  third  of  a  century  ;  and  many  more  are  continu¬ 
ing  the  subscriptions  begun  by  their  fathers — begun 
in  not  a  few  instances  before  they  themselves  were 
born. — Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  original  sub¬ 
scribers  is  now  living.  “  Deceased,”  is  registered 
against  a  multitude  of  names  of  our  friends,  that 
in  the  passing  years  have  been  recorded  on  our 
books.  How  few,  indeed,  of  the  generation  of 
toilers  and  thinkers  of  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago,  are  now  remaining.  Ha.ppy  will  it  be  for 
us,  if  we  all  so  live,  every  year,  and  every  day, 
that  when  our  turn  comes  to  go  hence,  it  shall 
be  i:  well  with  11s,”  and  our  record  be  one  full  of 
sweet  memories  to  those  wc  leave  behind. 

Need  we  speak  here  of  our  own  editorial  work 
and  plans  for  the  coming  year  ?  Will  not  the  past, 
and  the  fact  that  “  Excelsior  ”  is  our  u  motto,”  and 
that  the  “  Centennial  year  ”  itself  will  be  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  extra  exertions,  be  quite  sufficient  ? 

We  hope  to  part  company  with  no  present  reader. 
Lx  any  contemplate  dropping  out  of  the  family 
relationship,  w'hich  we  strive  to  feel  and  act  upon 
as  existing  between  ourselves  and  all  our  readers, 
we  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  their  company  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Era.  We  trust  our  own  past 
work  has  furnished  no  reason  for  any  such  partings. 

We  cordially  invite  every  one  to  remain  with  us, 
and  we  promise  to  spare  no  time,  no  effort,  and  no 
expense,  to  make  the  future  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  much  hotter  than  the  past,  and  every  year’s 
added  experience  aids  us  in  this  work. 

From  those  who  approve  our  work,  we  ask  as  a 
favor,  that  they  will  invite  other  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  to  join  our  company.  Will  it  not  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  each  one  of  our  readers  to  bring  along  one, 
two,  three,  or  more — at  least  one — to  begin  with  us 
the  new  National  Century  ?  It  will  be  a  favor  ap¬ 
preciated  by  us,  while  every  addition  to  the  number 
of  subscribers  gives  us  increased  facilities  fordoing 
better  for  all. 

One  other  favor  wc  especially  ask  at  this  time. 
The  work  of  re-entering  names,  and  making  out 
new  books,  is  immense,  and  it  is  always  largely 
crowded  into  a  few  days  about  Jan.  1st.  If  our  read¬ 
ers  will,  on  the  recepition  of  this  number,  at  once 
renew  their  subscriptions,  and  send  in  such  new 
names  as  they  have  secured,  it  will  very  greatly 
facilitate  our  work,  and  enable  our  old  and  experi¬ 
enced  clerks  to  enter  and  arrange  the  names  prompt¬ 
ly.  So  far  as  possible,  pilcasa  accomodate  us  in  this  respect. 

***  To  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  receive  or 
collect  other  subscriptions,  and  forward  them,  the 
Publishers  offer  liberal  rewards  in  the  form  of  val¬ 
uable  Premium  articles,  as  noted  on  page  477. 


'JTllae  C’oiasn.  Slate  MScarsl  of  Ag-ri» 
culture  will  hold  its  Winter  Meeting  for  Lectures  and 
Discourses  at  West  Winsted,  Dec.  15,  10,  and  17.  Sub¬ 
jects,  "Laying  out  and  Fencing  Farms,”  "Farm  and 
Country  Roads,”  “Farm  Houses  and  Farm  Buildings,” 
and  other  kindred  topics.  For  full  programme  address 
T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

1  ’  1  1  *  "  Tm?!- — — <Bfl  11  —  ~  -  ~  —  *  1 

The  Georgia  State  Fair 

Was  held  at  Macon,  during  the  week  beginning  Oct. 
18,  and  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  We  do  not  visit  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
them,  it  being  impracticable  with  the  limits  of  a  monthly 
to  give  anything  like  an  extended  account  of  the  various 
fairs  visited  each  year  by  the  different  members  of  our 
editorial  staff.  They  are  visited  for  our  own  instruction, 
and  at  each  one  we  gather  materials  which  may  not  be 
used  until  months  afterwards,  believing  that  we  better 
serve  our  readers  by  this  course  than  if  we  were  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  list  of  the  prize  animals,  machinery,  and  other 
things  exhibited.  This  fair  of  the  Georgia  Society  was 
an  interesting  one,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  without  the  ever-attractive  and  noble  ani¬ 
mal,  the  trotting  horse.  Fine  horses  were  exhibited,  and 
tested,  but  the  regular  horse  race  was  left  out,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  that  class  who  regard  the  horse  and  the 
chances  of  betting  as  the  great  end  of  an  agricultural  fair. 
It  requires  even  more  courage  to  omit  a  horse  race  in  a 
southern  than  in  a  northern  fair,  as  in  the  southern 
states  the  horse  is  even  more  popular  than  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  much  more  in  use 
than  with  us.  The  horse  interest  did  its  best  to  make 
the  fair  a  failure,  and  the  papers  in  other  parts  of  the 
state  published  the  statement  that  it  was  unsuccessful 
before  it  was  fairly  under  way.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
when  we  left,  two  days  before  the  fair  closed,  the  receipts 
were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  managers  that  the  exhibition 
was  not  a  pecuniary  failure.  The  fair  grounds,  used  at 
other  times  by  the  citizens  of  Macon  as  a  park,  are  vastly 
superior  to  any  that  we  have  seen  elsewhere  ;  a  large 
tract  of  land,  directly  upon  the  Oclnulgee  River,  and  of 
easy  access  from  the  city,  is  in  one  portion  a  handsome 
park,  with  good  lawns,  fine  forest  trees,  lakes,  fountains, 
flower-beds,  and  other  decorations,  while  the  other  is 
amply  provided  with  fine  and  substantial  buildings  for 
tlie  purposes  of  the  fair.  Aside  from  the  large  structures 
devoted  to  machinery,  manufactures,  floral  hall,  and 
others,  the  smaller  buildings,  such  as  the  President’s 
Office,  Editors’  Home,  Ladies  Cottage,  etc.,  are  very  re¬ 
markable  for  their  excellent  taste  and  appropriateness. 
Despite  the  croaking  of  the  disappointed  horsemen,  the 
fair  was  a  success,  and  in  many  respects,  notably  fine. 
The  array  of  farm  machinery  was  very  large  and  varied, 
and  of  course  strong  in  the  implements  most  demanded 
by  southern  agriculture.  Plows,  sweeps  and  scooters  of 
kinds  never  seen  on  a  northern  farm,  were  here  in  great 
numbers  ;  cotton  gins  were  in  full  force,  and  when  all 
were  in  operation,  presented  a  beautiful  sight  as  they 
threw  the  lint  in  snow-like  flakes  into  the  gauze  covered 
chambers  placed  to  receive  it.  Distributers  of  fertilizers 
and  cotton  planters  of  Georgia  invention  attracted  de¬ 
served  notice  ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any 
where  else  so  large  a  display  of  agricultural  steam  engines, 
in  operation,  doing  work  of  various  kinds.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  department  was  not  only  very  full,  but  itattracted 
a  large  crowd  of  intelligent  and  inquiring  visitors.  The 
poultry  show  was  specially  worthy  of  notice.  We  have 
seen  nowhere  else,  not  even  at  regular  poultry  shows, 
such  a  fine  arrangement  of  coops,  of  two  uniform  patterns, 
arranged  in  single  tiers,  at  the  .proper  bight,  all  calcu¬ 
lated,  to  display  the  fowls  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
birds  were  very  fine.  But  we  cannot  particularize — suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  was 
not  remarkable;  some  fine  horses  were  exhibited;  the 
plowing  match  was  a  great  success,  and  attracted  much 
attention  ;  the  halls  for  domestic  and  other  manufactures 
were  well  filled  with  various  products,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  creditable.  It  struck  us  as  an  encouraging 
feature,  that  every  one  took  great  pride  in  any  new 
branch  of  home  industry,  and  our  attention  was  frequently 
called  to  this  or  that  article  as  of  “  Georgia”  manufacture. 
In  horticultural  products  the  show  was  greatly  diminished 
by  an  unfavorable  season,  though  there  was  much  of  in¬ 
terest  exhibited.  Some  of  the  Granges  made  exceedingly 
creditable  exhibitions,  including  farm,  garden,  and  house¬ 
hold  matters,  in  short  nil  that  was  produced  in  the 
community.  An  exhibition  which  much  interested  us, 
was  one  of  the  various  natural  productions  of  the  state, 
including  the  various  forage  and  textile  plants,  and  all 
the  native  plants  known  to  bo  useful,  with  some  regarded 
as  injurious;  this  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Stotesbury,  of 
Clinch  Co.  Another  unpretending,  hut  valuable  collec¬ 
tion,  was  an  immense  number  of  soils  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  state,  which  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  analyzed  ; 
this  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Janes,  the  efficient  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 


State,  who  also  had  on  exhibition  samples  of  all  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  state,  with  their  analysis 
and  intrinsic  value  plainly  given  with  each  sample — an 
exhibition  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  farm¬ 
ers,  and  we  doubt  if  its  like  lias  been  before  seen  at  a 
state  fair.  We  might  enumerate  other  striking  points, 
but  after  all,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  fair  to  us 
was  the  people  with  whom  we  came  in  contact,  and  the 
spirit  which  prevailed.  The  fact  is,  these  Georgia  agri¬ 
culturists  mean  business,  and  they  are  thoroughly  wide 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  future  success  of  the  state  de¬ 
pends  upon  improved  agriculture,  and  that  this  implies 
work,  and  they  are,  to  a  most  gratifying  degree,  on  the 
lookout  for  every  improvement  which  shall  lessen  the 
cost  of  production  of  their  crops,  or  which  shall  increase 
their  home  comforts.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  is 
iff  the  right  hands,  and  with  such  a  gentleman  as  General 
Colquitt  for  its  President;  such  an  omnipresent  worker 
as  Mr.  Malcolm  Johnson  for  its  Secretary,  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  most  sterling  men  in  the  state,  it 
must  do  a  good  work,  and  toll  most  favorably jupon  the 
future  prosperity  of  Georgia. 


Tlie  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

The  Conn.  “Agricultural  Experiment  Station,” 
at  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  though  es¬ 
tablished  aud  mainly  supported  as  a  State  Institution, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Connecticut  Farmers,  will,  in  its 
work  and  investigations,  bo  of  geueral  interest  and  utility 
to  the  whole  country ;  and  wc  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
gather  therefrom  useful  information  for  our  readers,  not 
only  in  Connecticut,  but  elsewhere.  Those  having  the 
Station  in  charge,  have  been  making  careful  preparation 
for  tlie  work,  which  is  now  organized  and  in  progress. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University,  has  general  charge  as  Director.  Dr-.  W. 
C.  Tilden,  formerly  chemist  to  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  and  later  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Howard 
University,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chemist  to  the  Experiment  Station.  Provision  is 
made  for  at  least  two  assistant  chemists,  and  Mr.  Balen- 
tinc,  a  graduate  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  College, 
is  already  engaged  and  at  work.  It  is  hoped  to  soon  liava 
another  assistant  direct  from  one  of  the  leading  German 
Agr.  Experiment  Stations. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  the  Conn.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Fanners’  General  State  Committee  on  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  gathered  at  Middletown,  on  October  12th,  to  con¬ 
sult  as  to  the  policy  and  work  of  the  Station.  During  a 
very  pleasant  and  harmonious  meeting,  the  sympathy, 
couperation,  and  support  of  these  representative  bodies 
were  most  heartily  assured.  A  report  of  progress  was 
given  by  Dr.  Atwater,  and  plans  for  the  future  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  most  ample  accommodations,  in  the  Hall 
of  Natural  Sciences,  which  contains  Laboratories,  Store¬ 
rooms,  and  all  needful  apparatus  and  appliances,  larg« 
and  well  arranged  cabinets  of  natural  history,  etc.,  etc., 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Station,  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  University.  The  use  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  College,  and  to  other  parties  at  and 
near  Middletown,  arc  also  tendered  freely.  With  all  these 
facilities,  the  small  State  appropriation,  ($2,800  a  year), 
and  the  additional  contribution  by  the  Proprietors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  will  make  it  possible  to  employ 
atleast  three  workers,  besides  the  Director,  (whose  salary 
is  paid  by  the  University).  At  the  above  meeting.  Dr. 
Atwater  exhibited  statistics  from  the  70  Experiment 
Stations  in  Europe,  showing  that  scarcely  a  dozen  of 
them  arc  more  fully  equipped. 

An  undertaking  of  this  kind,  however,  if  it  will  begin 
well,  must  begin  slowly.  Accuracy  and  thoroughness 
are  indispensable  to  the  greatest  future  success  and  use¬ 
fulness.  The  work  completed,  and  in  form  for  publica¬ 
tion,  is,  of  course,  not  yet  largo,  nor  can  it  be  very  great 
immediately.  Still  a  large  number  of  fertilizers  have 
been  brought  or  sent  in  by  farmers,  and  several  have 
been  already  carefully  examined.  Some  have  proved 
good,  others  poor,  and  one,  for  example,  though  sold 
with  strong  recommendations,  shows  in  every  ton  nearly 
1,300  lbs.  of  sand,  gravel,  fragments  of  coal,  and  other 
equally  worthless  material....  At  the  above  meeting  the 
introduction  of  a  thorough  “fertilizer  control  system” 
in  the  State  was  discussed,  and  it  will  ho  aimed  at.  It 
was  agreed  that  analyses,  of  public  interest,  should  be 
made  for  farmers  and  others  without  charge;  and  those 
of  private  interest  mainly,  at  moderate  prices.  We  have 
not  space  here  to  describe  the  collection  of  grasses,  etc., 
cut  at  different  periods  of  growth,  the  past  summer,  for 
investigation  of  their  relative  value,  etc.,  nor  of  other 
work  and  plans  in  progress.  Thssc  engaged  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  have  opportunity  for  work  of  great  practical  value, 
not  only  to  Connecticut  farmers,  but  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  stimulated  to  the  highest 
activity  and  carefulness.  We  shall  keep  them  and  their 
doings,  and  the  results  obtained,  before  the  people. 
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A  Brick  House  Costing  $4,000. 

BT  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONO  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  plan  was  designed  for  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Samuel  McClure,  of  Olney,  111.  The  style  and  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  are  significant  of  elegance  and 
comfort,  and  suggest  its  adaptation  to  suburban, 
*ather  than  the  more  rural  situations. . .  .Slleva* 


■ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


tiom,  (fig.  1.)— There  is  a  peculiar  compactness  in 
the  outlines  of  the  principal  building,  while  the  pi¬ 
azza  and  tower  contribute  largely  to  the  symmetry 
and  gracefulness  of  the  entire  structure.  The  gen¬ 
eral  details  of  the  exterior  are  quite  simple  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  so  proportioned  and  arranged,  as  to 
adapt  them  to  each  other  with  artistic  effect,  and 
to  produce  marked  features  of  unity  and  complete¬ 
ness.  . .  .First  Story,  (fig.  3.)— Hight  of  ceiling 
11  feet.  The  general  divisions  and  arrangements 
are  simple  and  practical.  The  Principal  Entrance 
from  the  piazza  is  through  outside  and  vestibule 
doors.  The  outside  doors  are  made  in  pairs,  with 
solid  panels  heavily  molded  on  the  face.  The  ves¬ 
tibule  doors  are  of  similar  construction,  except 
that  their  upper  panels  are  of  glass.  There  is  a 
seeming  extravagance  in  such  “  vestibules,”  or  du¬ 
plication  of  doors  at  the  entrance  of  any  dwelling, 
and  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  rather  than 


Eig.  2.— PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 

a  necessity— and  would  be  superfluous  and  inappro¬ 
priate  in  the  ordinary  cottage,  or  farm-house  ;  but 
in  residences  of  this  character,  where  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  space,  such  vestibules  are  manifestly  proper, 
adding  a  feature  of  elaborateness,  and  providing 


for  many  contingencies  of  times  and  seasons.  The 
outside  or  storm-doors  afford  protection  against  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  and  severe  storms,  and  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  security.  The  vestibule  or  “glass”  doors 
admit  an  abundance  of  cheerful  light  to  the  hall. 
The  main  hall  is  roomy,  and  contains  the  principal 
stairs,  which  are  of  platform  construction,  are  wide, 
and  have  hardwood  rail,  ballusters,  and  newel.  The 
Parlor  and  Dining-room  adjoin  the  hall  through 
large  double  doors.  The  parlor  and  bed¬ 
room  are  separated  by  sliding  doors.  The 
bed-room  has  doors  leading  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  hall,  and  to  the  bath-room,  which  has 
a  wash-basin  and  water-closet.  The 
kitchen  is  supplied  with  a  range,  with 
elevated  oven  and  a  water-back ;  a  30- 
gallon  copper  boiler,  a  sink  with  closet 
underneath,  a  pump,  and  stationary  wash- 
tubs  in  three  divisions,  and  it  connects 
through  doors  with  the  dining-room,  rear 
lobby,  cellar  stairway,  a  large  pantry,  and 
a  dish-cloSet.  The  rear  lobby  is  arranged 
to  connect  with  the  rear  entrance,  kitchen, 
bath-room,  and  principal  hall.  The  bath¬ 
room  contains  a  tank,  with  a  capacity  for 
four  hogsheads  of  water,  (placed  near  the 
ceiling),  bath-tub,  wash-stand,  and  seat- 
closet.  Lead-pipes  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  distribution  of  cold  and  hot-water 
are  provided  in  the  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room.  Marble  mantels  are  provided  for 
the  three  principal  rooms  of  this  story,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $25  each.  Double 
architraves  are  intended  for  the  trimming 
of  the  windows  and  doors  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  apartments,  and  neat  chair  backs  are 
provided  for  the  dining-room  and  kitchen 
....Second  Story,  (fig.  4.) — By  the 
peculiar  method  of  constructing  the 
roof  and  framework,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  inside  walls  of  this  story  are  vertical  or 
plumb,  instead  of  angling  as  in  the  usual  mansard 
roofs.  The  ceiling  is  nine  feet  high.  This  story 
has  a  hall,  four  large  and  one  small,  rooms,  five 
closets,  and  a  stairway  to  the  tower.  Each  of  the 
four  large  chambers  has  marble  shelves  resting  on 
plaster  trusses,  as  described  in  the  J uly  American 
Agriculturist.  Single  architraves  are  intended  for 

the  trimming  of  this  story _ Construction 

of  the  Walls  and  Roof.— The  excavations  are 
made  11  foot  deep,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  is 
used  in  grading  around  the  house  at  completion, 
raising  the  surrounding  surface  one  foot.  The 
foundation  and  cross-walls  (fig.  2)  are  61  feet 
high.  The  principal  walls  resting  on  the  founda¬ 
tion,  are  14  ft.  3  in.  high,  and  the  walls  of  the 
tower  extend  11  ft.  6  in.  above  the  principal  walls. 
The  walls  inclosing  the  wing  in  the  rear  are  10 
ft.  high — all  of  hard  burned  brick  and  good 
mortar.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  foundation 
are  12  inches  thick,  and  all  other  walls  are  8 
inches  thick,  and  have  heading  courses  every 
2  ft.  The  bottom  courses  of  the  exterior 
foundation  to  the  hight  of  21  feet,  are  laid  in 
mortar  composed  of  hydraulic  cement  and 
sharp  sand,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  damp¬ 
ness  from  the  earth  ;  all  other  mortar  is  com¬ 
posed  of  lime  and  sand.  All  exterior  surfaces 
of  brick  work  that  are  exposed  to  view  must 
have  “flush  joints,”  and  if  intended  for  painting, 
should  be  rubbed  smooth.  All  windows  for  the 
cellar  and  first  story  have  sills  of  dressed  stone, 
and  have  heads  neatly  arched  of  brick  work. 
The  window  caps  for  the  first  story  windows, 
are  laid  of  brick,  as  shown  in  sketch,  (fig.  5). 
These  caps  are  easily  executed  while  con¬ 
structing  the  walls,  and  are  quite  ornamental ; 
the  figures  on  the  sketch  denote  the  distances 
or  projections  of  the  several  parts  beyond  the 
face  of  the  wall. . .  .Plates  of  3  x  8  timber  are  laid 
flatwise  on  top  of  the  brick  walls,  and  the 
upper  or  roof  framework  is  added  as  shown  in 
section,  (fig.  6)  :  A,  foundation,  12  inches  thick  ; 
B,  principal  wall,  8  inches  thick  ;  C,  C,  tower  walls  ; 
D,  D,  tower  posts,  4x  6  inches,  adjoining  the  upper 
portion  of  tower  walls,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
tower ;  E,  E,  principal  plates,  3x8  laid  on  brick 
work  ;  F,  tie,  3x8,  resting  on  2  x  4  studding,  plac¬ 


ed  inside  the  wall,  and  nailed  to  the  principal 
plates  ;  G,  G,  rafter  sawed  to  pattern,  the  lower 
end  projects  one  inch  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 
IT,  ceiling  timbers  resting  on  the  tics.  The  remain¬ 
ing  framework  will  be  readily  understood.  The 
roofs  are  inclosed  with  rough  hemlock  boards  of 
even  thickness,  and  thoroughly  nailed  to  the  rafters 
—and  lastly  covered  with  I.  C.  charcoal  tin.  The 
method  of  laying  the  tin  on  the  upright  or  mansard 


part  of  the  roof,  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
“raised  groove”  plan,  in  which  all  the  vertical 
joints  of  the  tin  are  raised  and  folded,  leaving  an 
elevated  seam  or  ridge,  which  stiffens  the  general 
surface,  and  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  this 
form  of  roof,  without  increasing  its  cost.  The  bal¬ 


Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR- 

ance  of  the  tinning  is  laid  with  the  ordinary  lock- 
joint  and  soldered.  Gas  pipes  are  inserted  in  the 
framework  so  as  to  be  concealed,  except  where 
they  appear  for  attachments  foi  4  ceiling  lights, 


m 


Fig.  5. — WINDOW  CAPS. 

and  4  side  lights  in  the  first  story ;  for  8  side  lights 
in  the  second  story  ;  for  1  ceiling  light  in  the  tower, 
and  for  1  side  light  in  the  cellar.  Ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  thorough  Ventilation  are  provided  for 
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in  this  plan.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  large 
rooms  have  windows  in  two  of  their  sides,  affording 
the  most  certain  and  satisfactory  means  of  ventila¬ 
tion  known.— Flues  are  also  provided  adjoining  each 
room  in  which  registers  are  put,  for  use  in  the  more 
severe  weather.  Provision  is  made  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  from  between  the  ceiling  of  the  second 
story  and  the  roof. — 
Five  strong  tin  4-inch 
tubes,  with  funnel 
covers,  are  inserted  in 
the  deck  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  roof  ;  four  of  them 
are  placed  3  feet  behind 
the  chimneys,  and  one 
near  the  rear,  connect¬ 
ing  with  a  flattened  tube 
leading  directly  from 
the  bath  room . . .  .The 
following  Intimate 
of  the  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor,  of 
their  several  kinds,  and 
their  cost,  embraces 
everything  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  the 
house,  excepting  the 
appliances  for.  heating, 
which  may  consist  of  a 
furnace,  fire-place  heat¬ 
ers,  or  open  grates,  as 
shall  be  best  adapted 
to  the  location.  In  this 


Fig.  6. — SECTION  OF 
FRAME. 


vicinity,  -where  hard  coal  is  the  chief  fuel,  we  would 
suggest  a  furnace,  placed  in  the  cellar,  with  large 
pipes  arranged  to  convey  warm  air  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  house.  In  localities  where  bituminous 
coal  is  used,  the  open  grate  gives  good  results,  and 
is  exceedingly  cheerful  in  appearance.  There  are 
ranges  and  parlor  stoves  constructed  to  burn  soft 
coal  successfully,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  possible 
that  heating  furnaces  maybe  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  same  fuel. 

Estimate  of  cost : 

80  yards  Excavation,  @  25c.  per  vard . $80.00 

60,000  brick  (complete),  @  $10  9  1000 . .  ...  600.00 

.120  feet  Slone  Sills  and  Coping,  &  30c.  per  toot .  op. 00 

1,000  yards  Plastering  principal,  com’e,  @  30c.  per  yard  oOO.OO 
120  yards  Plastering  ceiling  of  cellar,  (com'e),  @15  c. .  18.00 

4703  feet  Timber,  ®  2c.  per  foot.. . .  *>.26 

viz.  2  Sills,  4x8  in.  x28  ft.  long.  4  Hips,  3x6  in.  x  14  It.  long. 

68  Beams, 3x8  in.xlo  lt.l’g.  1  Heck  Tie,  3x8  in.x  138 l’K. 

34  Beams.  3x8  in.  xS  ft.  l’g.  1  Deck  Plate,  3x6  In.,  188  lg 
4  Beams,  3x7  in.  x  16  ft.  long.  1  Main  Plate,  3x8  in.  x  139. 

9  Beams,  8x7  in.xlO  ft.  l’g.  1  Tower  Plate,  3x8  in.  x  34. 

4  Girts,  4x6  in.  x  28  ft.  long.  4  Tower  Posts,  4x6  in.  x  14. 

1  Brace.  3x5  in.x  30  ft.  long.  1  Piazza,  3x7in.  x  220  ft.J’g. 

100  rough  plank  Batters,  @  25c.  each  — .  25.00 

300  Wall  Strips,  2x4x12,  @  12c.  each .  .  43.20 

30S  Hemlock  Boards,  10x13,  1.5  18c.  each .  5o.44 

250  Mill-worked  Flooring  Boards,  9-in.  @  30c.  each —  i5.00 

130  Furring  Strips,  1x2x13,  @  5c.  each .  .6.50 

3i  squares  of  Tin,  @  $8.50  per  square . .  .  .2b3.o0 

16  Windows,  1st  story  and  tower,  (complete)@$16  each  2oG.OO 

12  Cellar  Windows,  (complete),  @  $S  each  .  96.00 

13  Dormer  Window-,  (complete),®  $20 each .  260.00 

Cornices,  principal  and  deck .  130.00 

Piazza  Stoop  and  Wing  finish  (except  tin)  (complete).  300.00 

Finial  on  Tower .  6-06 

Stairs,  (complete)  $100.00;  3S  Doors,  @  $10  each  (co’e),  480.00 

Finish  in  Closets . 25.00 

Mantels  and  Shelves,  (of  marble) — .  100.00 

ltsnge,  (with  elevated  oven  and  water  back) .  80.00  . 

Plumbing  and  Gas-pipes . 220.00 

Nails  and  Anchors .  27.10 

Painting,  $100;  Carl  age,  $30 . v  230.00 

Carpenter’s  Labor,  not  included  in  the  completed  w  ks  2a0.00 

Total  cost,  complete . $  1,000.00 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— XII. 

By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown ,  Conn. 

Value  of’  Salt-Marsli  and  Bog  Hays.— How  to 
use  them  economically.— Inquiries  Answered. 

Along  our  sea-board  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  so-called  salt-marshes,  and  in  the  interior  are 
still  larger  areas  of  low,  wet  lands,  on  which  very 
large  quantities  of  hay  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
annually  gathered.  The  opinions  of  farmers  as  to 
the  value  of  such  forage,  are  widely  different. 
Perhaps  I  shall  best  answer  a  number  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  composition  and  feeding  value  of  these 
hays,  by  comparing  some  of  the  most  important 
ones  with  various  qualities  of  upland  hay  and 
straw.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  some  late 
investigations  of  Prof.  Storer,  of  the  Bussey  Insti¬ 
tution,  the  agricultural  department  of  Harvard 
University,  the  thoroughness  and  usefulness  of 


whose  researches  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
The  table  below  gives  the  average  results  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Prof.  Storer’ s  analyses  of  marsh  hays,  and 
witli  them,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  several  sorts  of  hay  and  straw,  which,  in 
lack  of  analyses  made  in  this  country,  are  taken 
from  European  sources. 


Table  19. 
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KINDS  OF  HAY. 
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100  Pounds  contain 

,  Ash 
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a.  Salt  Hays. 

Better  quality  mixed  (1).. 

8.2 

7.1 

84.7 

Black  Grass  (2) . 

8.7 

5.2 

86.1 

Kush  Salt  Grass  (3) . 

8.6 

6.7 

84.6 

Coarse  Salt  MarshGrass(4 

15.9 

1U.4 

73.7 

b.  Fresh  Marsh  Hays. 

Boa;  Hay  (5)  cut  in  .lune.. 

7.4 

6  3 

86.3 

Bog  Hay,  cut  in  August... 

8.2 

5.5 

86.3 

c.  VariousHays& Straws. 6 

Best  Upland  Hay . 

16.0 

7.7 

76.3 

Medium  quality  Hay . 

14.3 

6.2 

79.5 

Poor  quality  Hay . 

14.3 

5.0 

80.7' 

Oat  Straw . 

14.3 

4.0 

81.7 

Winter  Wheat  Straw . 

14.3 

4.6 

81.1. 

Organic  Sub¬ 
stance  consists  of: 
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5  19.3 
,7  26.3 
5  33.5 
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.0  44.0 
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41.6 

43.8 

44.9 

36.7 


40.4 

43.5 

40.8 

41.6 
88.2 
34.2 

32.6 


2.9 

2.3 

1.8 

2.5 

2.2 

2.5 

2.0 

2.3 

1.5 
2.0 
1.5 


(1)  Mixture  of  Spike  Grass,  Brizopyrum  spicatum,  and 
Sea  Spear  Grass,  Glyceria  maritime s;  growing  on  brackish 
marshes.— (2)  Juncus  Bulbosus.—(3)  Called  also  Red  Salt 
Grass,  Spartina  Juncea.—ti)  Called  also  “  Sedge,”  Spartina 
stricta.—t5)  Carex  stricta.—(3)  From  European  anylyses. 


A  comparison  of  these  figures  will  recall  the 
familiar  fact,  that  all  these  kinds  of  hay  and  straw 
contain  the  same  kind  of  ingredients,  but  in  differ¬ 
ent  proportions.  They  all  consist  of  water,  mineral 
matter,  or  ash,  and  organic  substance.  Tiie  organic 
substances  consist  of  albuminoids,  which  contain 
nitrogen,  and  crude  fiber  (woody-fiber,  cellulose), 
other  carbo-hydrates  (sugar,  starch,  gum,  etc.), 
and  fatty  matters,  which  contain  no  nitrogen.  As 
we  go  down  from  the  best  qualities  of  hay,  to  the 
poorer  qualities  of  hay  and  straw  (in  c ),  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  albuminoids  and  fats  decreases,  while 
the  crude  fiber  increases.  The  better  qualities  of 
salt  hay,  (a),  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
poor  quality  hay.  The  fresh  bog-liay  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  European  “poor  hay,”  while  the 
inferior  salt  hays  staud  between  this  and  straw. 


The  Actual  Reeding  value  of  these  Hays 

depends  not  merely  upon  their  percentage  of  albu¬ 
minoids,  carbo-hydrates,  etc.,  but  on  the  amounts 
of  each  of  these  ingredients  which  are  actually 
digestible  and  nutritious.  The  digestibility  can  be 
learned  only  by  feeding  trials  with  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  etc.,  such  as  have  been  described  in  former 
articles,  (see  April  number).  No  such  trials  have 
ever  been  carefully  made  in  this  country,  and  we 
are  left  to  hope  for  the  time  when  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  will  be  established  here  for  the  study  of  such 
questions.  Very  fortunately  for  our  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  many  hundreds  of  feeding  trials  have  been 
made  in  the  European  Stations,  in  which  the  diges¬ 
tibility  of  various  foods,  by  different  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  has  been  tested.  It  is  found,  for  instance, 
that  if  such  hay  as  that  designated  as  “  poor  quali¬ 
ty  hay”  in  the  table,  about  45  per  cent  of  the  albu¬ 
minoids,  and  I  of  the  fats,  as  an  average,  will  be  di¬ 
gestible,  while  the  amount  of  digestible  earbo- 
nydrates  will  not  vary  far  from  the  figures  for 
“■other  carbo-hydrates  ”  in  the  table.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  then,  that  as  large  a  part  of  each  pound  of 
albuminoids,  fats,  etc,  would  be  digestible  in  the 
marsh  hays,  as  in  the  European  “  poor  quality  hay,” 
the  amounts  of  digestible  material  in  the  various 
hays  would  be  as  below. 


Table  20. 
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a.  Salt  Hay. 

168. 

Bis. 

R)S. 

Tbs. 

ms. 

Better  quality  mixed.. 

84.7 

■15.9 

3.4 

41.6 

0.9  1:12.9 

$  .82 

Black  Grass . 

86.1 

47.6 

3.9 

■13.8 

0.8  1:15.8 

.84 

Rush  Salt  Grass . 

84.6 

47.6 

2.1 

45.0 

0.6  1:22.1 

.78 

Coarse  Salt  Marsh  grass 

73.7 

39.7 

2.2 

36.7 

0.8  1:17.6 

.68 

b.  Fresh“meadow ”  hay 
Bog  Hay,  cut  In  June. . 

86.3 

45.6 

4.4 

40.5 

0.7  1:  9  6 

.90 

Bog  Hay,  cut  in  August 

86.3 

47.4 

3.1 

43.5 

0.8  1:14.7 

.84 

c.  Hay <tstrarc .Europ'n 
Best  Upland  Hay . 

76.3 

54.5 

9.2 

43.1 

1.2|  1:  5.0 

1.34 

Medium  quality  Hay... 
Poor  quality  Hay . 

79.5 

47.4 

5.4 

41.1 

0.9  1:  7.9 

1.00 

80.7 

38.8 

3.4 

3-1.9 

0.5,  1:10.6 

.75 

Oat  Straw . 

81.7 

39.9 

1.8 

.37.4 

0.6  1:29.9 

.62 

Winter  Wheat  Straw... 

81.1  33.1 

0.8 

31.9 

0.4l  1:41.1 

.50 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  while  the  figures  for  the 


European  products  are  based  on  direct  experiment, 
those  for  the  American  ones  are  not.  Still  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way.  Notice 
how  in  c  the  digestible  albuminoids  fall  from  9.2 
lbs.  in  1U0  pounds  of  best  upland  hay,  to  3.4  lbs. 
in  “poor  quality”  hay,  and  to  only  0.8  in  wheat 
straw.  There  is  likewise  a  decrease  in  the  other 
digestible  ingredients. 

Marsb  liny s  compared  with  Upland  Hays 
and  Straw. 

Taking  digestible  substance,  as  a  whole,  the 
marsh  hays  generally  stand  between  the  “medium  ” 
and  “  poor  ”  quality  hay,  in  the  table  above.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Table  19,  the 
European  products  are  given  with  more  water  than 
ours ;  with  the  same  proportions  of  water  the 
marsh  hays  would  stand  lower  in  comparison.  As 
regards  the  proportion  of  digestible  albuminoids, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  food,  the  early  cut 
bog-hay  stands  higher,  and  the  better  quality  salt 
hay  about  on  a  par  with  “  poor  quality  ”  European 
hay.  The  late  cut  bog-liay  and  the  black  grass,  are 
somewhat,  and  the  coarse  salt  grasses  considerably 
inferior  to  the  “  poor  quality  ”  hay,  the  salt  gras¬ 
ses  being  little  better  than  straw. 

Money  Value  of  Marsh  Hays. 

The  work  of  the  Farmers’  Experiment  Stations 
in  Europe,  has  shown  that  a  pound  of  digestible 
albuminoids,  or  of  starch,  or  sugar,  or  fat,  is  worth 
about  as  much  in  one  kind  of  ordinary  fodder  as  in 
another  ;  and  so,  assuming  the  value  of  a  pound  of 
one  of  these  in  one  food,  we  can  calculate  its  value 
in  other  foods.  This  mode  of  reckoning  is  now  very 
common  in  Germany.  Thus  in  table  20,  (taken  from 
a  standard  German  work),  a  given  quantity  of  “  me¬ 
dium  quality”  hay,  say  100  lbs.,  being  worth  $1,  then 
100  lbs.  of  best  upland  hay  is  worth  81.34,  and  100 
lbs.  of  wheat  or  rye  straw  are  woitli  50  cents.  Thus 
computed,  the  values  ®f  the  salt  hays  range  from 
68  to  84  cents,  (table  20).  Those  who  question  the 
high  value  assigned  to  these  marsh  hays,  and  to  oat 
or  wheat  straw,  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  have 
these  values  only  when  rightly  used.  The  marsh 
hays,  like  the  straws,  lack  (albuminoids)  nitrogen. 
To  get  their  full  value  we  must  feed  with  them 
such  nitrogenous  foods  as  oil-cake,  bran,  malt- 
sprouts,  etc. 

How  these  conclusions  are  supported  by  both  the 
most  advanced  science  and  the  most  successful 
practice,  and  how  the  materials  may  be  profitably 
mixed  and  fed,  I  have  not  space  to  show  further 
here,  but  will  do  so  soon. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  70. 


BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR., 

One  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  wide-spread 
interest  that  seems  to  have  been  awakened  by  the 
reference  made  in  these  papers  to  the  question  of 
irrigation.  Among  many  encouraging  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  several 
give  important  testimony  as  to  the  use,  and  value 
of  the  systems  as  practiced  here. 

A  correspondent  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  spent 
last  spring  in  Southern  California,  where  the  aver¬ 
age  rainfall  is  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  here, 
and  where  it  seldom  rains  at  all  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  December.  “  They  rely  upon 
irrigation  exclusively,  and  have  yet  in  use  the  very 
primitive  system  introduced  by  the  Spanish  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Yet  with  this  they  are  able  to  cut  eight 
crops  of  alfalfa  every  year,  and  they  cut  each  time 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  I  was  shown 
a  field  that  had  produced  such  crops  for  twelve  years, 
and  the  alfalfa  was  as  luxuriant  then  as  when  they 
commenced.  So  too  with  forest  trees,  vines,  and 
plants  of  every  description,  their  growth  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  is  something  wonderful.”— It  is  considered 
by  these  farmers,  that  much  of  the  fertilizing  effect 
of  the  irrigation  is  due  to  the  high  temperature  of 
the  water,  and  to  the  fertilizing  material  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  rains 
over  the  surface  before  it  reaches  the  streams.  The 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  said  not  to  be  great. 
Water  from  Artesian  wells  is  far  less  valuable  for 
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irrigation,  being  much  colder,  and  holding  less  fer¬ 
tilizing  matter  in  solution  or  suspension.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Sanborn,  of  New  Hampshire,  says  that  his 
father’s  farm  has  been  irrigated  for  twenty-live 
years,  and  that  while  the  land  is  not  rich,  and  the 
product,  even  with  irrigation,  not  remarkable, 
they  think  highly  of  the  practice,  and  find  it  quite 
profitable.  No  fertilizers  of  any  kind  have  been 
used  for  thirty-five  years,  yet  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  is  maintained.  The  area  irrigated  is 
about  one  hundred  acres,  being  all  that  lies  below 
the  level  of  the  stream.  The  reservoir  is  a  fifty- 
acre  pond,  artificially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  lying  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  from  the 
irrigated  land.  The  water  is  conveyed  in  smooth 
channels  cheaply  made,  mostly  by  the  plow.  The 
system  is  rather  crude,  and  not  carefully  arranged 
in  its  details.  The  water  is  first  discharged  on  the 
highest  land,  being  let  out  from  the  main  canals  at 
intervals,  as  needed,  flowing  over  the  ground  in 
thin  sheets.  Other  canals  run  parallel  to  the  main 
ones,  catching  its  water  and  distributing  it  again. 
There  is  no  irrigation  in  the  autumn,  and  latterly 
the  ponds  and  streams  have  been  used  during  the 
winter  for  milling.  The  irrigation  begins  as  early 
as  convenient  in  the  spring,  and  different  parts  of 
the  land  are  irrigated  and  left  dry  alternately. 


During  my  absence  in  Europe,  the  liquid  manure 
works  at  Ogden  Farm,  described  a  few  months  ago, 
have  been  completed  so  far  as  the  discharging  gut¬ 
ters  are  qoncerned.  We  must  wait  for  heavy  rains 
for  water  enough  to  start  the  flow  needed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  level  or  course  over  the  land  at  which  these 
are  to  be  made.  It  will  probably  be  some  months 
before  the  system  is  complete,  as  it  is  yet  quite  un¬ 
certain  what  amount  of  water  we  shall  have  at 
command. 

A  correspondent  in  Oswego  County,  New  York, 
asks  for  advice  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  liquid 
Inanur.e,  and  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  apply  it 
directly  to  growing  crops.  There  is  no  question 
ihat  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  apply  the  con¬ 
centrated  liquid  manure  collected  in  his  tank  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  soil  on  which  his  crops  grow,  but  it 
tnay  well  be  too  strong  to'  be  safely  showered  over 
the  leaves,  especially  in  dry  weather.  The  best 
course  would  be  to  turn  into  the  tank  a  sufficient 
amount  of  roof  water,  or  of  surface  wash  of  the 
barnyard  to  dilute  the  contents.  If  some  mechan- 
cal  arrangement  can  be  devised,  (similar  to  my 
own),  for  handling  the  liquid  by  wind-mill  and 
gravitation,  then  the  dilution  should  be  as  great  as 
possible,  and  its  result,  within  reasonable  limits, 
vould  doubtless  be  increased  in  almost  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  used,  no  matter 
(low  large  a  proportion  of  water  it  may  contain. 
In  reply  to  this  correspondent’s  question  about  ap¬ 
paratus  for  cooking  feed,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of 
no  improvement  on  the  systems  already  described. 


From  a  mass  of  letters  describing  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  pure  Jerseys,  and  of  grade  Jerseys,  I  select 
one  concerning  a  half-breed,  whose  sire  was  a  Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  and  whose  dam  a  native  cow.  She  was 
five  years  old  when  she  calved,  April  5,  1875.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  week,  one  month  after  calving,  she  gave 
99'/4  quarts  of  milk,  from  which  there  was  made  13 
lbs.  153/4  ozs.  of  butter,  being  lib.  of  butter  to  7l/l0 
quarts  of  milk.  Her  second  trial  was  for  one  week 
four  months  after  calving.  She  then  gave  8 O1/^ 
quarts  of  milk  from  which  there  was  made  12  lbs. 
3>/4  ozs.  of  butter,  being  1  lb.  of  butter  to  7.07 
quarts  of  milk.  During  the  first  trial  she  had  two 
quarts  of  buckwheat  middlings  and  four  quarts  of 
wheat  shorts  with  cut  hay.  She  went  to  pasture 
May  31,  and  had  no  grain  up  to  the  time  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  trial,  but  during  that  week  she  had  a  “little 
grain  in  mashes  and  slop.”  The  cow  weighs  1,120 
lbs.  Her  owner  is  confident  that  her  success  is  due 
to  her  Jersey  blood. 


The  following  enquiries  come  from  a  farmer  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  as  similar  questions  are  often 
asked,  I  judge  that  the  subject  will  have  general 
interest.  The  writer  has  lately  bought  a  dairy 


farm  of  150  acres,  old,  neglected,  and  run  down, 
with  the  buildings  and  fences  out  of  repair.  He 
wishes  to  bring  it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  keep  a  dairy 
of  choice  milkers,  and  raise  grade  swine.  He  has 
a  thoroughbred  short-horn  bull,  from  good  milking 
family,  and  thinks  of  buying  a  Berkshire  or  Essex 
boar  to  cross  with  Chester  White  or  native  sows,  j 
Will  sell  milk  to  a  factory  in  summer,  and  send  it  j 
to  Cleveland  in  winter.  He  suggests  soiling  for 
the  sake  of  the  manure,  giving  in  addition  to  the 
green  forage,  some  form  of  grain  food.  He  contem¬ 
plated  building  a  large  basement  barn,  but  con¬ 
cluded  to  patch  up  the  old  buildings  and  make 
them  answer  as  long  us  possible.  His  soil  is  a 
heavy  yellow  clay ;  land  in  the  vicinity  is  worth 
$50  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  improvements ; 
butter  averages  30  cents  per  pound  ;  milk,  2  cents 
per  quart  in  summer,  and  4  cents  in  winter  ;  beef  4 
to  5  cents,  (gross) ;  hay,  $12  per  ton  ;  oats,  40  cents 
per  bushel,  and  other  grains  in  proportion.  Under¬ 
draining  costs  about  $35  per  acre  ;  horse  manure, 

$1  per  wagon  load ;  muck,  25  cents,  to  be  drawn 
four  miles.  He  has  understood  that  rye  as  a  green 
soiling  crop  checks  the  flow  of  milk,  although  cows 
are  fond  of  it.  Wishing  to  know  what  course  to 
follow  to  get  the  best  return  from  a  dairy,  while 
constantly  improving  the  productiveness  of  the 
farm,  he  asks  specifically  the  following  questions: 

1.  Will  it  pay  me  to  underdrain  my  farm,  taking 
into  consideration  the  value  of  land,  markets,  etc. 

2.  For  quantity  of  milk,  and  beef  after  a  few  years 
service  as  milkers,  had  I  better  purchase  native 
cows  or  thorougli-breds  to  cross  with  my  short¬ 
horn  bull,  and  what  breed,  or  am  I  right  in  having 
a  short-horn  bull  ?  3.  What  rotation  shall  I  prac¬ 
tice  in  crops,  and  what  crops  shall  I  grow  for  soil¬ 
ing?  4.  How  can  I  bring  up  the  productive  capac¬ 
ity  of  worn-out  fields  the  quickest  ? 

I  can  only  answer  these  questions  very  briefly. 
(1.)  In  all  probability  it  will,  but  try  10  acres  and 
see  for  yourself.  (2.)  You  will  do  much  better 
with  a  Dutch  bull,  (what  some  fanciers  call  “  Hol¬ 
stein”).  The  largest  milkers  among  native  cows 
that  you  can  find,  will  be  the  most  profitable  foun¬ 
dation  for  your  stock,  but  it  will  help  very  much 
to  buy  one  or  two  Dutch  cows,  and  so  hasten  the 
infusion  of  Dutch  blood,  which,  if  well  selected, 
will  secure  the  largest  quantity  of  milk.  (3.)  Oats, 
clover,  and  green  com — depend  on  the  latter  from 
mid-summer  until  frost.  Any  good  farmer  in  your 
neighborhood  can  give  you  better  advice  than  I  can 
as  to  your  rotation.  (4.)  By  top-dressing. 

Curiosities  of  Rifle  Shooting. 


We  make  no  pretentions  to  skill  in  the  use  of  a 
gun.  In  early  life,  in  a  western  wilderness,  some 
practice  with  the  old  “flint-lock  ”  was  essential,  to 
protect  the  farm  stock  from  wild  animals,  but  our 
life  has  been  too  busy  to  allow  much  time  to  shoot¬ 
ing  for  sport ;  nor,  except  being  present  at  the 
opening  day  of  “Creedmoor,”  have  we  participated 
in,  or  witnessed  any  of  the  recent  rifle  practice, 
save  that  of  a  small  rifle  association  near  our  coun¬ 
try  residence.  So  we  write  not  professionally,  but  as 
an  “  amateur  ”  in  the  fullest  sense .  .  .Two  months 
ago, when  needing  some  physical  exercise,  combined 
with  recreation,  we  purchased  a  “  Remington  rifle,” 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  proved  itself  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  fire-arm),  and  after  working  at  the  writing  desk 
until  3  or  4  p.  M.,  we  have,  now  and  then,  gone  out 
with  a  few  literary,  professional,  and  business 
friends,  to  try  our  hands  at  the  target,  shooting  200 
yards  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  1,000  yards  when 
out  on  any  other  days.  This  has  lead  to  brushing 
up  the  principles  of  “gunnery,”  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  regular  course  of  mathematical  stud¬ 
ies,  thirty  odd  years  since,  and  to  examining  some 
of  the  modern  improvements,  a  few  of  which  are 
noticed  below. — Those  wishing  full  details  in  the 
art,  and  science,  of  rifle-shooting,  are  referred  to 
Col.  Wingate’s  Manual,  noticed  last  month,  (a  very 
good  book,  by  the  way,  supplied  at  $1.50  post-paid). 
We  will  give  here  only  a  few  items,  of  general 
interest  to  all,  and  useful  to  those  handling  a  gun. 
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Modern  fire-arms  are  now  generally  loaded  at  the 
breech,  by  inserting  there  a  cartridge,  or  metallic 
shell,  containing  powder,  bullet,  or  6hot,  with  per¬ 
cussion  powder  in  the  rim,  (fig.  1),  to  be  struck 
with  the  lock  hammer ;  or  with  a  percussion  cap 
in  the  center  of  the 
rim,  (fig.  2),  which  is 
struck  by  a  pin  driven 

JTig.i.-imi-rnm  cartiiidgeT  ^y  the  hammer^ 
hence  called  “cen¬ 
tral  fire.”  This  charging  is  done  so  rapidly, 
i  Ulat  a  gun  may  be  loaded  and  fired  from  fifteen  to 
i  thirty  times  a  minute,  not  allowing  for  the  time 
j  used  in  sighting.  The  breech-loaders  shoot  quite 
as  accurately  as  the  slow  muzzle-loaders, when  new, 
and  more  so  after  much  use,  as  the  latter  become 
more  or  less  worn  by  the  ramrod,  etc.,  right  at  the 
muzzle,  the  part  that  gives  the  last  direction  to  the 
ball  or  charge  of  shot _ The  percussion  pow¬ 

der  drives  the  fire  all  through  the  charge  in¬ 
stantly,  so  that  the  aim  is  not  lost  while  waiting 
for  the  powder  to  ignite  through  from  the  pan  of 
the  flint-lock _ Coarse-grained  powder  is  now  pre¬ 

ferred,  even  for  small  arms,  while  for  heavy  ord- 


Fig.  2.— CENTEK-FIKE  CAKTIUDGE. 


nance,  cannon-powder  as  coarse-grained  as  chest¬ 
nuts,  and  even  walnuts,  is  used.  The  kernels  bum 
inward,  and  increase  the  force  as  the  charge  moves 

through  the  barrel _ Instead  of  the  old  round 

balls,  elongated  conical  bullets  (fig.  3)  are  now 
generally  adopted.  These  meet  much  less  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and 
momentum.  For  example,  the  Creedmoor  bullet, 
(fig.  3),  weighing'  550  grains,  (H  ounces),  may  be 
considered  as  a  rod,  4‘/10oths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  li  inches  long,  with  4  inch  more  in  a  cone,  or 
rounded  head.  The  same  amount  of  lead  in  a 
round  ball  would  be  nearly  4  inch  (.73)  in  diameter. 
A  section  through  the  long  bullet  contains  only 
about  one-seventh  of  a  square  inch  (.152);  while  a 
section  through  the  round  ball  measures  nearly  i 

of  a  square 

inch  (booths), 
or  nearly  24 
times  as  much. 
So,  the  round 

Fig.  3.— 550  GRAIN  BULLET — FULL  SIZE.  baU>  °J  the 

same  weight, 

would  meet  24  times  as  much  resistance  from  the 
air ;  therefore,  with  the  same  powder  as  for  the 
found,  the  long  bullet  would  fly  nearly  three 
times  as  far,  while  the  conical  or  pointed  end, 
and  other  reasons  connected  with  the  displacement 
of  the  air  in  larger  quantity,  adds  much  more  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  long  bullet.  Shooting  is 
now  done  at  half  a  mile  with  as  much  power  and 
accuracy ,  as  it  could  formerly  be  done  at  30  or  40 
rods.... The  best  rifle  bullets  are  “swaged,”  that 
is,  pressed  in  a  steel-mold,  which  gives  them  uni¬ 
form  shape  and  density,  not  attainable  in  casting 
melted  lead  in  molds,  audare  carefully  “  patched,” 
or  wrapped  with  paper.  They  now  have  1  ounce 
of  tin  to  15  ounces  of  lead,  which  makes  them 
harder  ;  they  thus  retain  their  perfect  shape  better, 

lead  the  barrel 
less,  and  are  not 
so  likely  to  lose 
their  form  in  the 

air . Another 

great  improve¬ 
ment  is  in  “  rifl- 

Fig.  4. — WIND-GAUGE  SIGHT.  ’  &UnS  Of  all 

sizes,  even  the 

heaviest  cannon.  Spiral  grooves,  like  long  screw- 
threads,  are  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  These 
spin  the  bullet  on  its  longer  axis,  like  a  top.  Any  im¬ 
perfections  of  form,  or  difference  in  density  on  any 
part  of  it,  which  would  send  it  out  of  a  direct  line, 
are  rapidly  turned  in  every  direction,  as  itnuivis  on¬ 
ward,  and  it  thus  keeps  a  true  line.  But  tor  this 
motion,  it  would  turn  around,  and  move  “  butt-end 
foremost.”  The  Indian  long  ago  kept  his  arrow 
point  forward,  and  in  accurate  flight,  by  binding 
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feathers  spirally  upon  the  rear  end,  which,  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  kept  the  arrow  whirling  on  its 


This  side  wind  force  acts  upon  a  bullet  moving  for¬ 
ward  freely  through  the  air,  just  the  same  as  if  it 
were  hanging  upon  a  long  thread,  and  it  has  to  be 
provided  for  in  shooting.  It  is  done  either  by  aim¬ 
ing  to  the  windward  side  of  the  target,  or  by  shift¬ 
ing  the  sight.  The  better  class  of  rifles  have  the 
front  sight  set  upon  a  graduated  slide  provided  with 
a  screw,  (fig.  4),  called  a  “  wind-gauge,”  to  throw 
the  muzzle  to  either  side  of  the  sight.  Each  mark 
on  the  wind-gauge  corresponds  to  one  inch  for  each 
150  feet  of  distance,  or  20  inches  for  3,000  feet,  (1,000 
yards).  At  this  distance  one  would  have  to  move 
the  first  sight  18  points  in  a  gale  of  wind. — 5th. 
The  force  of  gravity  or  weight,  which  carries  the  ball 
downward.  Omitting  the  resistance  of  the  air,  we 
may  say  that  a  heavy  body  dropped  from  an  eleva¬ 
tion  falls  16  feet  the  first  second, 48  feet  the  second 
second,  80  feet  the  third  second,  or  a  total  of  144 


long  axis - (Eor  other  items  about  guns,  projec¬ 

tiles,  powder,  etc.,  see  Wingate’s  book;  also  the 
pamphlets  furnished  free  by  E.  Remington  &  Sons.) 

When  a  bullet  leaves  the  gun,  it  is  affected 
by  five  distinct  forces,  each  of  them  acting  entire¬ 
ly  independent  of  the  others:  1st.  The  spiral  or 
screw  motion  turning  it  on  its  own  axis,  over 
from  the  left,  given  by  the  rifling  of  the  barrel. — 
2nd.  The  forward  motion  depending  upon  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  powder,  kind  of  gun, 
etc.  3rd.  The  resistance  of  the  air,  which  constantly 
decreases  its  velocity.  The  greater  the  velocity, 
the  greater  the  resistance  of  the  air.  A  fan  may  be 
moved  slowly  through  the  air  without  its  opposing 
force  being  felt,  but  if  moved  very  rapidly,  this  may 
break  it  from  the  handle,  just  as  a  gale  of  wind  will 
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break  down  a  strong  tree,  or  force  down  a  build¬ 
ing.  W e  have  no  accurate  figures,  but  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  a  bullet  sent  with  such  a  velocity  as  to  go 
1,500  feet  the  first  second,  will  be 
so  opposed  by  the  air,  that  in  the 
next  second  it  will  go  but  1,000 
feet,  and  in  the  third  second  only 
500  feet.  If  the  wind  blows  from 
the  rear  it  will  help  the  velocity, 
and  if  from  the  front,  it  will  re¬ 
tard  it,  both  influences  to  be  taken 
into  account,  in  accurate  shoot¬ 
ing  at  long  range,  and  especially 
with  military  or  other  guns  carry¬ 
ing  large  bullets  with  moderate  ve¬ 
locity. — 4th.  The  side  motion  given 
by  cross  or  diagonal  winds.  This 
is  an  important  element,  because 
variable,  and  observing  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  this,  constitute  nine- 
tenths  of  the  success  of  rifle-shoot¬ 
ing.  If  we  hang  a  long  bullet, 
like  fig.  3,  upon  a  very  long  thread 
so  that  it  will  swing  nearly  hori¬ 
zontally,  a  gentle  wind  of  4  miles  an  hour  will  in  one 
second  swing  the  bullet  nearly  one  foot,  and  in 
three  seconds,  about  31  feet.  A  strong  wind  of  35 
miles  an  hour  will  move  it  about  31  feet  in  a  second, 
and  or  16  feet  in  three  seconds,  'while  a  gale, 
80  miles  an  hour,  willinove  the  bullet  c-.bout  7i  feet 


fig.  8 — AlODE  OF  SIGHTING  AT  LONG  BANGUI. 


ir  one  second.,  arid  30  feet  in  three  seconds.  Tl 
following  table  not  designed  to  be  strictly  accurat 
will  give  soma  idea  of  the  relative  force  of  the  win 
upon  a  bullet  suspended  as  above  : 

Velocity  of  wind  per  hr.  4  miles  10  m.  20  m.  50  m.  80? 

Moves  almllct  in  1  second  10  in.  i?in  2'A  ft.  5  ft.  7X1 
Movesabnllctmaser.ndsl^fi.  .  jyft.  9ft.  isf 
31ove.sabunetin3sec’»ds8h;ft,  7ft.  rift.  21ft  801 


Ckeedmoor  Target  for  700  to  1,100  Yards— Scale  1:35— 
Bull s-eye  36  inches ;  Center  54  in.  diam. ;  Inner,  square,  0  ft.; 
Outers  (2  wings)  3x6  It. — Counting;  Bulls-eye,  5,  Center, 
■1 ;  Inner,  3 ;  Outers,  2 ;  Shots  Missing  the  Target  count  O. 


fig.  9. 


Score  of  20  consecutive  shots,  Nov.  1,  1875,  at  1.000 
yards  (360  feet  over  half  a  mile !)  No  sighting  shots  taken. 
Day  cool  and  cloudy.  Time  3.45  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  VTind- 
very  steady  from  the  left.  Wind-gauge  points  to  right. 
Elevation  2°38‘.  Weight  of  powder  90  grains.  Hazard’s  F. 
G.  Weight  of  bullet  550  grams;  elongated  conical  (fig.  3). 
liifle,  Remington’s  Creedmoor.  No  wind  guides,  except  a 
small  flag  at  firing  station  and  at  target,  and  smoke  from 
neighboring  chimneys.  Count;  5.  4,  5,  4,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5, 
5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,=or  98  points  in  a  possible  100.  The 
shooting  was  stopped  by  darkness  coming  on.  —  O.  J. 

feet  in  three  seconds,  and  so  on.  But  a  bullet  mov¬ 
ing  forward  by  the  powder  force,  falls  just  the  same 
as  if  it  was  hot  going  forward,  the  two  forces  are 
independent  of  each  other.  Thus  in  fig.  5,  suspend 
the  ball  B  so  that  the  ball  A  will  loosen  It  at  the 
instant  of  starting  towards  d.  In  one  second  It  will 
fall  16  feet  to  B1  in  the  line  e. . . and  A  will  fall 
to  A1  in  the  same  line,  though  carried  forward  1,500 
feet.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds  B1  will  have  fallen 


Score  of  1 20  consecutive  shots  (15  per  day),  except  o 
SI?  ltl,1;g  on  some  days:  Oct.  5tli,  7th,  8t 

14th,  19th, 20th, 21st  and  22d.  1 ,000  Yards.  Rifle, powdi 
bullet,  etc.,  same  as  in  flg.  9.  Wind  and  light  variable  . 
different  days;  wind-gauge  ranging  from  0  to" 9X  points,  ai 
elevation  from  2°33‘  to  2°:9‘  for  front  and  rear  winds.  Gc 
eral  daily  score  61  to  65,  except  on  Oct.  14lli,  when  the  wii 
was  very  “gusty,”  reducing  the  score  tiiat  day  to  46-75.  O, 


48  feet  more  to  B 11  in  the  line  g. . .  .h,  and  A  will  fall 
to  A' i,  having  moved  forward  1,000  ft.  In  the  third 
second  A  falls  80  feet  more  to  Bm  in  the  linei..../fc, 
and  A  falls  to  A111  in  the  same  line,  having  moved 
forward  500  feet, unless  a  rear  wind  carries  it  further, 
or  a  front  wind  retards  it,  malting  it  fall  short  of 
A111.  Fig.  6  illustrates  the  track  of  the  ball  if  the  gun 
be  fired  at  different  elevations,  as  at  o,  n,  or  m.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  gunner  calculates  as  nearly 
as  he  can,  the  distance  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and 
aim  above  it.  If  shooting  a  550  grain  conical  bullet, 
with  90  grains  of  powder,  he  aims  6  to  7  feet  above  an 
object 40  rods  away  ;  but  above  it  30  feet  if  80  rods 
away ;  and  130  to  140  feet  above  it,  if  1,000  yards 
off — more  in  each  ease  if  using  a  thicker  ball  or  less 
powder,  etc.  (In  making  the  score  shown  in  flg.  9, 
the  boro  of  the  rifle  was  aimed  at  a  point  138  feet 
above  the  bull's  eye,  and  7j  feet  to  the  left  of  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  full  moderate  wind  (12  miles  an  hour) 
blowing  from  that  direction  !  Most  rifles  now  have 


a  rear  6ight  to  raise  and  fall,  so  that,  with  the  wind- 


gauge,  one  can  so  adjust  the  two  as  to  always  aim 
the  sights  directly  at  the  mark,  though  the  barrel  is 
aimed  and  the  bullet  starts  quite  wide  of  the  mark ; 


Fig.  11.— JIAJ.  HENRT  FULTON’S  POSITION. 


gravity  and  the  wind  bring  it  to  the  desired  point. 
The  best  rifles  have  a  rear-sight  and  vernier,  fig.  7, 
upon  the  breech  close  to  the  eye,  and  raise  or  fall 
the  sighting  disk  with  a  screw.  Fig.  8  shows  this  : 
the  sighting  is  from  E  to  T ;  the  gun-barrel  is 
pointed  at  P,  and  the  bullet  follows  the  black  line. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  when  the  rear-sight  is 
elevated,  it  must  he  held  perpendicular,  the  slight¬ 
est  turning  to  either  side  will  throw  the  ball  to  that 
side.  The  best  rifles  now  have  a  little  spirit-level 
just  back  of  the  front  sight,  so  that  the  eye  can  ob¬ 
serve  a  bubble  of  air  when  the  gun  is  held  level. . . . 
We  can  now  understand  what  the  careful  gunner' 
does  on  attempting  to  fire  at  a  distant  animal  or 
target.  First,  he  quickly  estimates  the  distance, 
and  knowing  the  power  of  his  gun,  powder,  etc., 
and  if  need  be,  allowing  for  a  strong  front  or  rear 
wind,  he  quickly  turns  the  screw  on  the  rear  sight 
up  or  down  as  needed.  At  the  same  time  noting  the 
wind  force,  from  its  effects  upon  trees,  grass,  and 
upon  smoke  if  any  be  in  sight,  he  gives  one  or 


Fig.  12.— COL.  JOHN  BODINE’S  POSITION. 


more  turns  to  the  “wind-gauge”  screw  in  front. 
. . .  .The  principles  involved,  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
shooting,  with  rifles,  shot  guns,  and  to  the  various 
kinds  of  ordnance.  The  study  and  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  actual  test,  constitute 
the  chief  attraction  of  rifle  shooting  for  the  writer. 

To  show  what  even  a  little  study  and  practice 
will  do,  we  give  in  figs.  9  and  10  reduced  exact 
copies  of  two  targets  made  by  the  writer.  Since  fig. 
9  was  sent  to  the  engraver,  two  other  scores,  near-, 
ly  as  good,  have  been  made.  Fig.  10  has  all  the 
shots  made  during  October,  excepting  one  or  two 
preliminary  “  sighting  shots  ”  each  day,  to  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  wind  force  at-  the  time ....  Thu 
rules  for  shooting  at  rifle  ranges  require  “stand¬ 
ing,”  “off-hand”  for  40  to  60  rods  (300  yards)  or 
less  ;  while  for  all  further  distances  “  any  position  ” 
is  allowed  which  one  can  take  without  artificial 
rests,  or  any  other  aid  than  he  can  get  from  his  own 
body,  on  level  ground.  The  three  illustrations  (figs. 
11,  12,  13)  show  6omeof  these  positions.  Fig.  13— 
differing  somewhat  from  that  of  Hepburn,  Tale,  etc. 
— is  a  position  adopted  by  the  writer  and  one  or  two 
gentlemen  with  him.  It  is  very  steady  ;  the  lower 
limbs  crossing,  the  feet  brace  firmly  from  each  side. 
The  left  hand  resting  upon  the  thighs,  grasps  the 


Fig.  13.— OUR  POSITION. 


barrel  firmly,  holds  it  steady,  and  brings  it  back 
firmly  against  the  shoulder,  which  saves  one  from 
the  recoil  or  “kicking”  of  a  heavy  charge.  This 
last  item  is  important  in  all  shooting.  A  gun,  firm- 
iy  against  the  shoulder,  seldom  “hurts”;  give  it 
even  half  an  inch  of  motion  in  the  air,  or  while 
pressing  back  the  soft  flesh  of  the  arm,  and  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  momentum  like  that  of  a  moving  stone, 
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The  Duck-Winged  Game 

Of  the  Game  varieties  of  fowls  the  Duck-Winged 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Although  its  grace¬ 
ful  form  and  dignified  carriage  is  well  represented 
in  our  illustration,  yet  its  brilliantly  colored  plu¬ 
mage  can  only  be 
truly  shown  by  the 
painter’s  art.  Its 
bright  and  varied 
colors  are  so  beauti¬ 
fully  blended  to¬ 
gether  that  it  excites 
the  admiration  of 
those  even  who  take 
no  delight  in  breed¬ 
ing  poultry,  while  to 
the  fancier  it  is  one 
of  the  first  favorites. 

The  face  of  the  Duck- 
Wing  Game  is  a  deep 
crimson  ;  the  head  is 
covered  with  small 
6iivery  -  white  feath¬ 
ers  ;  the  hackle  is 
white,  slightly  tinged 
with  straw  -  yellow  ; 
the  back  is  maroon, 
claret  and  straw-yel¬ 
low  ;  the  sadddle  is 
slightly  darker  than 
the  hackle,  with  fine 
short  feathers  hiding 
the  points  of  the 
wings ;  the  shoulders 
are  bright  brass- 
yellow  from  the  butts  up  to  the  clear  steel  bar,  and 
no  light  streak  is  admissible  in  a  well-bred  bird  ; 
the  shoulder  butts  are  black  ;  the  breast  and  tail 
are  black,  with  a  shade  of  bronze  upon  the  sickle 
feathers  ;  the  eyes  are  red,  and  the  legs  yellow. 
The  weight  is  from  five  to  six  pounds.  The  hen, 
when  pure  bred,  has  the  head  gray ;  comb  and  face 
bright  red  ;  hackle  silver-gray,  with  dark  stripes ; 
the  breast  is  bright  6almon-red  ;  the  back  and 
shoulder  coverts  should  be  slaty-gray,  free  from 
pencilling ;  the  tail  is  dark-gray,  so  dark  as  to  be 
■nearly  black;  the  fluff  inside  is  a  steel-gray,  and 
the  legs  yellow.  In  breeding  Duck -Wings  for  color, 
much  care  and  skill  is  necessary,  but  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  uses  of  poultry  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  select  the  best  birds,  feed  well,  and  keep  them 
in  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  health.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  game 
poultry, their  courage 
and  endurance  has 
been  put  to  wrong 
uses,  and  through 
their  enforced  con¬ 
nection  with  the  bru¬ 
tal  and  cruel  sports 
of  the  cock-pit,  they 
have  in  a  measure 
come  to  be  identified 
therewith,  and  are 
wrongly  supposed  to 
be  good  for  nothing 
but  fighting.  On  the 
contrary,  the  game 
fowl  is  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most, 
beautiful  of  our 
fowls.  It  is  the  best 
table  fowl,  so  far  as 
regards  quality  and 
flavor  of  flesh.  Its 
eggs  are  exceedingly 
rich,  and  much  de¬ 
sired  for  pastry  or 
cakes.  The  cock  is 
•courageous,  and  will 
mot  hesitate  to  attack  a  hawk,  and  will  defeat  the 
intruder  in  every  attempt  to  ravage  the  poultry- 
yard.  The  hen  is  an  excellent  mother,  and  al¬ 
though  somewhat  nervous  and  excitable  when 
brooding  her  chickens,  yet  with  care  and  quiet 


gentle  treatment  she  may  be  handled  with  ease. 
While  brooding,  6he  is  as  courageous  as  the  cock, 
and  will  defend  her  chickens  from  a  hawk,  and 
generally  with  success.  A  farmer  whose  grain 
fields,  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  offer  a  too  tempt¬ 
ing  foraging  ground  for  these  active  fowls,  would 
be  wise  to  choose  some  of  the  heavier  bodied 


breeds,  but  where  no  damage  of  this  kind  can  oc¬ 
cur,  any  of  the  varieties  of  game  fowls  might  be 
chosen  by  those  who  fancy  them,  and  wish  for  de¬ 
licious  eggs  and  flesh. 

■ -  i«i  m - 

Brown  Leghorn 

The  Leghorns  have  a  high  reputation  as  layers. 
Of  these  Italian  fowls  the  brown  variety  has  recent¬ 
ly  become  very  popular.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Kinney,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  bought  the 
first  trio  that  was  imported,  in  1853,  from  on  board 
a  ship  in  Boston  harbor.  Since  then  Mr.  Kinney 
has  made  several  importations  from  Leghorn,  in 


Italy.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  portrait 
of  a  pair  of  birds  bred  and  owned  by  him,  and  is 
copied  from  a  photograph  of  the  live  birds.  The 
character  of  these  birds  is  of  the  very  best.  They 
are  yellow  skinned,  and  excellent  table  fowls,  are 


extremely  hardy,  and  enormous  layers.  Mr.  Kin¬ 
ney  reports  that  his  hens  lay  on  the  average  340 
eggs  in  the  year.  They  are  heavier  birds  than 
the  White  Leghorns,  and  arc  much  hardier  and 
precocious  ;  pullets  often  begin  to  lay  before  they 
are  five  months  old,  and  continue  laying  during  the 
whole  winter.  They  are  gay  plumaged  birds,  and 
have  become  very 
popular  of  late 
amongst  fanciers,  as 
they  must  also  soon 
become  amongst 
farmers,  if  they  have 
not  become  so  al¬ 
ready.  The  Brown 
Leghorns  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  haviug  the 
comb  of  the  Black 
Spanish  fowl,  with 
its  head  and  body, 
and  the  plumage  or 
color  of  the  Black-red 
Game.  The  Brown 
Leghorn  cock  is 
black-breasted,  with 
hackles  of  orange- 
red,  striped  with 
black ;  the  ear-lobes 
are  white.  The  hen 
is  salmon-color  on 
the  breast,  with  the 
rest  of  the  plumage 
similar  to  that  of  the 
partridge,  or  brown, 
finely  penciled  with 
dark  markings.  They 
thrive  in  confinement 
well,  and  Mr.  Kinney  informs  us  that  he  has  raised 
a  thousand  healthy  birds  in  ten  yards  only.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  size  of  these  yards,  but 
if  they  are  more  than  usually  spacious,  this  fact  is 
a  proof  of  the  hardiness  of  this  breed.  A  prominent 
English  poultry  fancier  is  of  the  decided  opinion 
that  this  breed  is  the  best  of  all  our  American  breeds, 
when  6ize  and  product  of  eggs  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  They  are  non-sitters,  which  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  eggs  are  the  product  mainly  desired. 
The  pair  of  fowls  here  represented,  have  descended 
from  Mr.  Kinney’s  Brown  Prince,  a  noted  premium 
bird,  which  is  three  years  old,  and  weighs  seven 
pounds,  and  from  two  hens  which  are  of  the 
Signora  strain.  The  hen  Signora  is  eight  years  old, 
and  weighs  6ix  and  a  quarter  pounds.  She  has 
laid  in  all  1,580  eggs, 
and  is  still  laying  as 
well  as  ever,  'fids 
fact  is  remarkable, 
and  shows  the  value 
of  this  breed,  and 
especially  of  this 
strain,  which  has  been 
carefully  bred  from 
the  best  selected 
stock,  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of 
flesh  and  eggs.  There 
is  scarcely  any  stock 
of  the  farm  which  is 
so  poorly  managed  as 
the  poultry  ;  yet  there 
is  none  that  may  be 
made  more  produc¬ 
tive.  A  yield  of  two 
or  three  dozen  eggs, 
and  a  brood  of  three 
or  four  chickens,  is 
generally  considered 
a  fair  seasons’  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  hen. 
This  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  keeping 
poor  stock,  or  neg¬ 
lecting  that  which  is 
better,  and  capable  of  doing  better  with  proper 
treatment.  Poultry  may  be  improved  by  careful 
breeding  as  well  as  a  pig  or  a  cow.  An  infusion  of 
new  blood  should  be  procured  every  year  or  two,  and 
a  bird  of  undoubted  excellence  should  be  bought. 
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The  Deacon  wants  me  to  write  a  “  piece  ”  about 
the  extravagance  of  farmers  and  of  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters.  He  thinks  the  young  people  spend 
four  times  as  much  now  as  they  did  when  he  first 
started  in  life.  He  claims  that  this  fact  has  been 
proved  by  actual  figures.  I  do  not  dispute  them. 
But  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  I  was  told 
the  same  thing  when  I  was  a  boy.  And  my  father 
brought  forth  as  strong  facts  to  prove  his  assertion, 
as  any  that  the  Deacon  adduces  now.  But  what  of 
it  ?  Does  the  Deacon  want  us  to  go  back  to  tallow 
candles  and  the  spinning-wheel — to  the  flail  and  the 
reaping-hook  ?  Does  .lie  want  to  pull  through  the 
mud  to  get  his  mail  “  every  Tuesday  and  Satur¬ 
day?”  Every  day,  about  the  time  he  is  through 
his  dinner,  ho  can  see  the  “  Fast  Mail  ”  fly  past  the 
station  and  leave  him  a  copy  of  this  “  mornings  ” 
Tribune  or  Times,  and  take  up  letters  for  the  west. 
And  mark  you,  we  live  in  the  country — with  all  its 
“isolation”  and  “loneliness.”  It  is  the  most 
countrified  of  country  places.  We  have  no  village, 
no  store,  no  tavern.  Our  railroad  station  and  post- 
office  is  in  a  field,  with  no  public  road  to  it.  But 
we  have  a  telegraph-office  there,  and  messages  are 
going  and  coming,  “tick,  tick,  tick,”  incessantly. 
On  end  of  that  wire  is  in  the  office  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  at  245  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  in 
the  busiest  center  of  that  busy  city.  There  is  the 
noble  new  Post-office  Building,  the  City  Hall,  and 
the  old  Park.  We  can  see  nearly  all  the  newspaper 
offices,  and  to  me  there  is  a  fascination  in  looking 
at  the  places  where  the  papers  one  has  read  for 
years,  are  published.  The  Christian  Advocate,  the 
Evangelist,  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  the  Methodist,  the 
Christian  Union,  and  the  Independent,  are  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  Sunday  quiet  of  a  country  home,  and 
one  hardly  expects  to  find  them  in  this  dense  and 
bustling  crowd.  But  they  are  all  here,  and  many 
more.  Then  look  at  that  stream  of  people  on  the 
side  walks  !  How  fast  they  walk  ;  how  well  they 
are  dressed;  how  animated  and  intelligent  they 
look !  An_  then  see  the  omnibuses  and  carriages  ! 
One  needs  a  keen  eye  and  active  legs  to  get  from 
one  side  of  Broadway  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
office  on  the  other  side.  And  then  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  building,  just  inside  the  door,  sits 
a  pleasant  looking  young  lady,  and  i  write  a  few 
lines  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  pencil,  and  presently, 
while  the  Deacon  is  digging  potatoes  in  the  field 
near  the  station,  400  miles  away  in  the  country,  a 
little  envelop  is  handed  him,  and  he  reads  “Good 
morning,  Deacon.  Tell  Willie  to  meet  me  to-night.” 

I  shake  hands  with  the  good  people  at  th o  American 
Ag>'icuiturist  office,  take  the  special  express,  and 
soon  we  are  spinning  along  the  side  of  the  noble 
Hudson  River,  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour ;  we 
cross  the  bridge  at  Albany,  pass  along  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  get  a  good  supper  at  Syracuse,  and  in  two 
hours  more  Willie  meets  me  and  I  am  soon  at  home, 
and  after  a  good  night’s  rest,  am  able  the  next  day 
to  dig  as  many  potatoes  as  the  Deacon. 

Now  the  age  in  which  such  things  are  done,  and 
done  every  day,  and  done  without  thinking  how 
wonderful  they  are,  is  a  very  different  age  from 
that  of  our  fathers,  when  this  same  journey  from 
New  York  to  the  “  Genesee  Country  ”  would  have 
been  a  most  serious  undertaking.  What  would 
have  been  extravagant  then,  is  not  extravagant 
now.  We  waste  less  time.  We  can  do  more  work. 
Or  rather,  if  we  work  as  hard  as  our  fathers  did, 
we  can  accomplish  much  more.  It  does  not  require 
as  much  labor  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  same  amount  of  work  will  enable  us  to 
clothe  ourselves  better  and  more  comfortably.  If 
the  ladies  will  work  as  hard,  they  can  afford  to 
dress  better  than  their  great-grandmothers.  The 
same  amount  of  labor  will  light  a  house  better 
with  kerosene  oil,  than  pine  knots  or  tallow 
candles.  The  same  amount  of  labor  will  furnish 
more  and  better  meat.  “  Hold  on  there,”  said  the 
Deacon,  “  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  make  that  out. 
We  used  to  get  meat  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  we 
do  now.”  That  is  not  the  point.  What  I  assert  is 
that  it  costs  less  labor  to  produce  good  beef,  mutton,  | 


pork,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  than 
it  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  consequently 
if  we  work  as  hard ,  we  can  afford  to  live  better. 

“That  would  be  true,”  said  the  Deacon,  “ pro¬ 
vided  we  could  raise  these  articles  with  less  labor, 
but  1  do  not  seem  to  see  it.”  Will  not  the  mowing 
machine,  the  tedder,  the  horse-rake,  and  the  un¬ 
loading  fork  enable  up  to  cut  the  grass,  cure  it,  and 
put  it  in  the  barn  with  less  labor  ?  Will  not  the 
steam  engine  or  the  horse-power  enable  us  to  cut 
it  into  chaff,  and  to  feed  it  out  with  less  waste,  and 
to  great  advantage  ?  Will  not  our  improved  plows, 
harrows,  rollers,  drills,  buskers,  cultivators  and 
shellers,  enable  us  to  prepare,  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  an  acre  of  corn  with  less  labor  than  form¬ 
erly  ?  Are  not  our  cows  as  good  milkers  ;  are  not 
our  churns  as  good.  Are  not  our  processes  of 
cheese  making  better.  And  can  not  we,  therefore, 
produce  a  pound  of  beef,  butter,  and  cheese,  with 
less  labor  than  in  the  good  old  days  of  our  great¬ 
grandmother,  of  whom  it  couid  be  truly  said  : 

“  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  wil¬ 
lingly  with  her  hands.  She  riseth  also  while  it  is 
yet  night,  [that  is  before  daylight],  and  giveth  meat 
to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 
She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff.” 

Now  mark  the  result  of  this  industry  :  “  She 
stretclieth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she 
reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  is  not 
afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household,  for  all  her 
household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She  maketli 
herself  coverings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk 
and  purple.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ;  her  hus¬ 
band  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 

Now  if  such  things  could  be  said  of  the  rrood 
women  of  the  past,  what  shall  not  be  said  of  the 
good  women  of  the  present.  They  have  greater 
opportunities  for  usefulness.  The  sewing  machine 
is  better  than  the  spindle  ;  an  apple  parer  better 
than  the  distaff.  The  same  labor  will  produce  far 
more  comforts  now  than  in  any  previous  age.  It 
is  not  extravagant  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  in¬ 
dustry.  A  farmer  recently  remarked  that  his 
daughter  went  to  church  on  Sunday  with  a  “hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  oats  on  her  back.”  He  forgot  that 
she  often  milks  half-a-dozen  cows,  and  makes  all 
the  butter,  and  it  would  take  several  silk  dresses  to 
pay  for  all  she  does  for  his  comfort  and  profit.  And 
there  is  more  than  one  young  farmer  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  her  off  his  hands. 

You  and  I,  Deacon,  must  trust  the  j'oung  people. 

I  dislike  to  see  the  boys  smoking  cigars  and  driv¬ 
ing  fast  horses,  but  wo  shall  not  cure  them  by 
scolding.  The  country  is  not  going  to  the  dogs, 
nor  our  children  to  the  bad.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for. 


Half  our  troubles  are  imaginary.  The  remedy 
for  these  is  hope ;  and  the  remedy  for  the  other 
half  is  work.  Work  will  give  us  nope,  and  hope 
makes  labor  easy.  What  will  not  a  little  extra 
work  do  for  our  comfort,  and  the  comfort  of  our 
families  ?  One-half  hour’s  extra  work  a  day,  would 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  dispirited  house¬ 
hold  and  a  home  of  comfort.  Let  a  poor  discour¬ 
aged  man  tiy  it.  Brooding  over  our  troubles  does 
no  good.  It  will  pay  no  debts.  Work  will  make  a 
creditor  wait.  And  let  me  say  right  here,  that  I  do 
not  think  farmers,  as  a  class,  or  their  families,  are 
given  to  extravagance  in  dress,  or  in  their  style  of 
living.  Just  now  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way. 
They  are  spending  less  than  usual.  And  it  is  a 
capital  time  to  make  improvements.  In  periods  of 
general  depression  like  the  present,  some  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  wise  in  us  to  continue  plow¬ 
ing  and  sowing.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  world.  We  have  had  a  good  breakfast, 
and  shall  soon  want  a  good  dinner,  and  will  not 
want  to  go  to  bed  without  supper,  and  to-morrow 
we  shall  want  another  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup¬ 
per,  and  so  on  during  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
the  month,  and  the  year.  There  are  3651  days  in 
the  year.  Suppose  we  should  forget  that  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  a  day,  and  the  world  on  the  first  of  January 


next,  should  wake  up  and  find  no  breakfast.  There 
would  be  a  fine  rumpus  when  the  world  found  that 
it  had  to  wait  six  hours  for  dinner  on  an  empty 
stomach.  Why,  then,  need  a  farmer  fear !  His 
products  will  never  go  out  of  fashion.  Bread, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
eSffs>  fruit,  and  potatoes,  will  be  wanted  every  day, 
until  the  end  of  time.  And  it  is  our  duty  and  pur 
interest,  to  see  that  the  world  does  not  come  to  an 
end  for  the  want  of  food  ? 


“I  don’t  see,”  said  the  Deacon,  “what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  the  extravagance  of  the  age.  irou 
may  say  what  you  will,  but  I  tell  you  farmers  can’t 
stand  it.  We  are  spending  more  money  than  we 
can  earn,”  and  the  old  gentleman  pushed  up  his 
hat  and  left,  without  giving  me  a  chance  to  say 
more.  I  sometimes  feel  just  as  the  Deacon  does  on 
this  subject.  But  I  think  that  at  this  time  farmers 
need  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future. 
Our  products  will  certainly  be  needed,  and  good 
farming  will  pay  in  the  future  as  well  as  it  has 
paid  in  the  past— and  I  think  a  good  deal  better. 
We  should  be  more  economical  in  time  and  labor, 
rather  than  in  food,  fuel,  light,  and  clothes.  We 
should  live  well,  and  work  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  farmers  do  not  work 
hard  enough.  They  often  work  too  hard.  I  know 
intelligent,  well-to-do  farmers  who  do  all  their  own 
work  in  the  winter.  And  they  boast  of  it.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  they  do  could  be  done,  with  a 
little  superintendence  and  direction,  by  a  man  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  for  little  more  than  his 
board.  Surely  this  is  false  economy.  There  are 
many  things  on  a  farm  that  you  can  not  hire  done, 
you  must  do  them  yourself— or  sec  that  they  are 
done.  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  such  a  farmer  as  I 
have  in  my  mind,  to  get  a  man  to  help  him  this 
winter  to  do  most  of  the  hard  work.  And  let  the 
farmer  himself  spend  his  time  in  seeing  that  every¬ 
thing  is  convenient  about  the  house,  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  and  in  the  cellar.  Let  him  look  to  the  stock. 
He  can  save  fodder  and  grain  enough  to  more  than 
pay  for  the  board  and  wages  of  the  man.  But  this 
is  not  half  the  advantage.  The  stock  will  receive 
more  care,  and  all  their  little  wants  will  be  supplied. 
Said  a  farmer  to  me  last  spring,  “  When  we  were 
drawing  out  manure,  I  let  the  boys  drive  to  the  lot 
and  I  stayed  in  the  yard,  because  1  could  put  on 
better  loads.  And  the  cows  commenced  to  give 
more  milk  right  off.”  Now  this  man  is  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  county.  He  keeps  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Short-liorn  bull,  and  raises  capital  grades.  He 
has  a  splendid  barn,  that  I  have  several  times 
thought  ought  to  be  figured  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  He  thrashes  by  steam ;  cuts  his  straw 
and  hay,  and  corn-fodder,  with  a  big  feed  cutter, 
having  an  elevator  attached,  and  is  one  of  our 
model  farmers.  But  there  is  no  nonsense  about 
him.  He  is  no  fancy  farmer.  He  is  up  by  four 
o’clock,  (which  is  the  worse  thing  I  know  about 
him),  and  looks  after  his  stock.  During  the  day  he 
is  in  the  field  or  in  the  woods.  He  reads  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  I  believe  gets  up  a  club 
for  it.  In  short,  he  is  an  active,  industrious,  intel¬ 
ligent,  experienced  farmer ;  and  yet  when  he  is 
piling  manure  in  the  yards,  his  cows  give  a  percep¬ 
tible  increase  in  their  milk.  Why?  One  of  his 
handsome  grade  Short-horns  that  he  is  so  proud  of, 
seeing  him  around,  goes  up  to  him  and  says,  as 
plain  as  a  cow  can  say,  “  Give  me  a  lock  of  hay,” 
and  he  gives  it  to  her.  Another  says,  “Mr.  Stevens, 
don’t  you  think  that  rack  wants  cleaning  out,”  and 
on  looking,  he  finds  to  his  surprise  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  dirt,  and  wet  hay  seeds,  and  rubbish  at  the 
bottom.  He  scrapes  it  all  out  and  rubs  it  clean 
with  some  straw,  and  as  soon  as  his  load  is  filled, 
and  while  he  is  waiting  for  the  next  wagon,  he  gets 
a  little  feed  and  puts  it  in  the  rack,  and  the  cows 
eat  it  and  feel  grateful.  Between  the  next  loads  he 
takes  the  curry-comb  and  brush,  and  gives  one  of  the 
cows  a  good  cleaning. .  The  other  cows  come  round 
him,  and  he  has  a  gentle  word  and  friendly  pat  for 
each  of  them.  He  is  a  good  looking  man,  and  the 
cows  like  to  look  at  him.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and 
his  presence  has  a  soothing  effect.  They  chew  the 
cud  of  contentment  and  peace.  As  he  goes  past 
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the  pump,  he  asks  the  cows  if  they  want  a  little 
fresh  water.  They  had  not  thought  about  it,  but 
they  drink  a  little  jufet  to  please  him.  And  so  it 
goes  on  all  day.  No  wonder  the  cows  give  more 
milk  at  night. 


You  will  notice  the  same  thing  in  the  sheep-yards. 
The  sheep  soon  know  you  and  like  to  have  you 
around.  And  you  will  not  be  with  them  long  with¬ 
out  seeing  something  that  you  can  do  for  their 
comfort.  If  you  doubt  it,  go  into  the  yard  and 
see.  Even  such  a  simple  thing  as  bedding  the 
sheep,  is  rarely  done  judiciously.  A  sheep  will  not 
willingly  lie  down  in  its  own  droppings.  Shake  up 
the  straw,  and  make  it  smooth  and  level  over  the 
whole  shed  or  yard.  About  the  racks  you  will  find 
more  straw  than  is  needed.  Shake  this  out  over 
the  yard.  The  less  straw  you  use,  and  yet  give  the 
sheep  a  clean  bed,  the  better.  You  will  be  surprised, 
if  you  shake  up  all  the  old  straw  and  spread  it  out 
smoot'. .  over  the  surface,  how  little  fresh  straw  is 
needed  to  make  the  shed  or  yard  comfortable. 

Some  years  ago  1  had  an  unusual  quantity  of 
straw,  and  I  used  it  without  stint  about  the  sheep- 
yards.  My  sheep,  though  well  fed,  never  did 
worse.  No-w  that  I  keep  so  many  pigs,  I  am  short 
of  straw  for  bedding,  and  have  to  use  the  greatest 
pains  not  to  use  more  than  we  can  possibly  help  in 
the  sheep  yards,  and  my  sheep  never  did  so  well. 
TVe  use  more  or  less  of  the  soiled  straw  from  the 
sheep  yards,  as  bedding  for  the  pigs,  and  bed  the 
sheep  with  the  straw  they  leave  in  the  racks  and 
boxes.  The  racks  are  always  cleaned  out,  or 
ought  to  be,  before  fresh  feed  is  added.  If  they 
leave  any  hay,  it  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a 
heap  on  the  barn  floor,  and  is  pushed  down  to  the 
cows  in  the  cellar  underneath. 

If  I  should  ever  be  able  to  build  such  a  barn  as  I 
want,  I  would  keep  as  many  sheep  as  I  do  now, 
and  more  cows.  All  the  fodder  should  be  cut  into 
chaff.  The  sheep  should  be  in  the  second  story, 
and  the  cows  underneath — pigs  also,  though  in  an 
entirely  separate  apartment.  I  would  then  steam 
or  scald  all  the  hay,  straw,  stalks,  etc.,  that  the 
6heep  left,  and  feed  it  warm  to  the  cows.  The 
sheep  do  not  want  to  cat  up  straw  or  fodder,  or 
even  hay,  entirely  clean.  They  like  to  pick  out 
the  best— and  I  am  willing  they  should,  provided 
the  cows  eat  up  what  is  left. 

My  sheep  would  highly  approve  of  Prof.  Atwa¬ 
ter's  deduction  from  the  German  experiments 
he  has  been  giving  us  an  account  of  in  the  American 
Agriculturist ;  though  I  think  they  would  very  much 
dislike  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  not  like  to  be  confined  [see 
Sept.  American  Agriculturist ,  page  334]  to  2  lbs.  of 
hay  per  day.  They  would  eat  it,  and  with  it  more 
or  less  of  their  own  previously  stored  up  flesh  and 
fat.  And  I  should  think  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
potatoes  would  be  digested  in  preference  to  the 
albuminous  matter  in  the  dry,  hard  stalks  of  the 
clover  hay.  And  so  also  when  sheep  were  fed  21 
pounds  of  vetch  hay,  per  day,  they  digested 
enough  to  keep  them  alive,  with  or  without  help 
from  their  own  stored  up  fat.  At  a  later  period 
they  were  allowed  li  lbs.  of  beets,  in  addition  to 
the  hay,  and  still  later  31  lbs.,  and  still  later  44  lbs. 
each,  per  day,  and  still  later  were  fed  uothing  but 
their  21  lbs.  of  vetch  hay.  And  “  the  result  was,” 
as  Prof.  Atwater  remarks,  “  that  whenever  beets 
were  used,  less  of  the  coarse  food  was  digested.” 
The  sheep  found  the  beets  much  easier  to  digest 
than  the  dry,  coarse  stalks  of  the  hay.  As  I  have 
said,  my  sheep  would  not  like  such  experiments  ; 
but  they  would  highly  approve  of  the  Professor’s 
prescription,  to  wit :  “  Use  potatoes,  beets,  or 
other  roots,  with  hay,  straw,  or  other  coarse  fod¬ 
der  ;  but  at  the  same  time  feed  oil-cake,  bran,  bean- 
meal,  or  malt-sprouts.”  And  I  think  Professor  A. 
will  allow  me  to  add,  if  you  have  none  of  these, 
give  your  sheep  a  pint  of  com  each,  per  day,  with 
or  without  the  potatoes  or  roots.  It  is  not  as 
nitrogenous  as  the  bran,  but  during  this  cold  win¬ 
ter  weather  the  sheep  will  be  very  grateful  for  it. 
At  the  same  time  let  them  have  all  the  straw,  or 
stalks,  or  corn-fodder  they  can  be  induced  to  eat, 
but  do  not  compel  them  to  eat  up  every  dry  stalk. 
There  is  some  nutriment  in  saw-dust,  but  we  want 


our  sheep  to  be  better  employed  than  in  trying  to 
extract  it.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  digestive  force. 
As  I  have  frequently  endeavored  to  show,  if  a 
farmer  who  keeps  improved  animals,  could  grow  a 
ton  of  grass  or  hay  which  contains  as  much  nutri¬ 
ment  as  two  tons,  the  one  ton  would  be  wortn  much 
more  as  food,  than  the  two  tons.  What  we  want  is 
to  get  a  food  of  which  the  animal  can  eat  as  much 
as  he  can  digest,  and  digest  as  much  as  he  can  as¬ 
similate.  I  hope  Prof.  Atwater  will  take  up  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  lie  has  given  us  much 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  of  feeding  animals,  when  the  object  is 
merely  to  keep  them  alive  and  healthy.  This  is  an 
important  matter  ;  but  much  as  I  like  good  animals, 
I  do  not  want  to  keep  them  merely  to  look  at.  I 
want  them  to  be  doing  something.  And  so  I  would 
respectfully  ask  Prof.  Atwater  to  give  us  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  1876,  the  results  of  the 
German  experiments  in  feeding  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  pigs,  where  the  object  is  to  make  the  animals 
grow  and  fatten.  I  can  promise  him  thousands  of 
attentive  and  interested  readers,  who  will  gladly 
receive  and  act  upon  his  suggestions. 


Hay  and  Grain  Ventilators, 

BT  L.  D.  SNOOK,  TATES  CO.,  N.  T. 

During  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  haying  and 
harvest  many  loads  of  fodder  are  placed  in  barns, 
sheds  and  stacks  in  a  damp  or  not  sufficiently  cured 
condition,  causing  must,  mildew,  and  consequent 
loss.  I  do  not  advocate  the  hauling  of  grain  or  hay 
in  a  damp  condition,  but  offer  a  few  suggestions  to 
those  who  desire  to  save  their  produce  at  the  least 
expense  when  it  is  unavoidably  hauled  to  the  barn  in 
an  improperly  cured  condition.  When  hay  or  grain 
is  hauled  and  put  away  in  an  uncured  or  damp 
state,  it  will  ferment  and  heat,  and  if  there  is  not 
a  way  of  escape  for  the  vapor  and  the  heated  gases, 
more  or  less  injury  may  ensue.  This  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  using  ventilators  in  the  stack,  or  barn, 
that  will  admit  a  supply  of  fresh  air  by  which  the 
heat  may  be  carried  away  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 
The  fermentation  then  will  do  no  injury. 

In  fig.  1  is  shown  the  manner  of  constructing  a 
“  sectional  ventilator  ”  for  barns.  A  hole  is  cut  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  upon  which  the  hay  is  to 
rest.  Over  this  is  placed  in  an  upright  position  a 
long  slatted  box  (shown  at  A),  which,  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  should  be  about  eight  feet  long,  ten  inches 
wide,  and  eighteen  inches  broad,  with  slats  of  any 
convenient  width  placed  one  inch  apart.  As  the 
hay  or  grain  is  filled  in  to  near  the  top  of  the  first 
section,  another  ( B )  is  connected  with  it,  and  so  on 
until  the  roof  be  reached,  if  need  be.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  in  sections  is  designed  specially  for  barns  in 
which  the  floor  is  used  for  other  purposes  during 
part  of  the  season,  hence  I 


which  two  forms  are  here  illustrated.  Fig.  2  is 
a  board  ventilator,  and  should  be  made  of  eight  or 
ten  inch  stuff,  being  nailed  so  as  to  break  joints, 
connecting  the  floor  with  the  roof,  two  feet  of  one 
side  being  left  off  at  the  top  for  the  more  ready 


escape  of  heated  air.  The  sides  are  bored  with  II- 
incli  holes  a  few  inches  apart,  as  at  1\  or  sections 
one  inch  wide  and  afoot  long  are  made  in  the  side, 
as  at  P  In  tig.  3  is  given  a  more  expensive,  yet 
neat  and  convenient  ventilator.  It  is  made  some- 


Fig.  4. — TUBULAR  VENTILATOR. 


what  like  a  ladder,  and  should  be  the  full  higlit  of 
the  hay ;  the  inside  diameter  should  be  at  least  four¬ 
teen  inches,  but  two  feet  would  be  better.  Most 
farmers  have  lying  about  their  premises  worn  out 
chain  or  force-pump  tubing,  that  can  be  put  to 
good  use  by  boring  along  each  side  inch  holes,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4.  These  may  be  used  by  placing 
them  either  upright  or  crosswise  in  the  hay  or 


Fig.  5.— VENTILATOR  FOR  STACKS. 

stack,  always  placing  the  outer  end  the  lowest,  for 
conveying  cool  air  to  the  center.  A  method  of 
ventilating  stacks  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  For  this  kind 
of  ventilator,  the  tubing  just  described  will  be 
found  very  useful  ;  or  a  substitute  is  easily  made 
by  nailing  four-inch  strips  together  in  the  form  of 
a  box,  always  placing  the  foundation  pipe,  S,  near 
the  ground,  and  its  inner  end  at  least  a  foot  above 
the  outside  one,  and  connected  with  one  upright 


Fig.  6.— VENTILATOR  FOR  GRAIN-BINS. 


section,  S.  Should  the  stack  be  found  quite  damp, 
side  ventilators,  AT,  M,  should  be  placed  at  the  angle 
shown.  By  using  this  precaution,  corn-stalks  can 
be  stacked  with  perfect  safety.  In  fig.  0  is  shown 
a  plan  of  ventilating  grain- bins.  Along  the  bottom 
and  projecting  outward  is  placed  a  few  feet  of 
wooden  tubing,  B,  connected  by  short  upright, 
tubes,  E,  E,  all  of  which  are  pierced  with  small 
holes  ;  and  old  tin  water  conductors,  or  even  lead- 
pipe,  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  always  remembering  that  if  the  cool  outside 
air  can  reach  the  center  of  the  hay  stack  or  of  the 
contents  of  the  bin,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
from  heating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  current, 
- — -  — — — — — 

Lincoln  Sheep.— The  fine  flock  of  Lincoln  sheep 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Richard  Gibson,  of  Canada, 
has  been  purchased  by  Col.  W.  S.  King,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Col.  King’s  flock  of  Lincolns  is  now 
the  largest  and  finest  in  America.  If  his  Lincolns 
thrive  as  well  as  his  Short-horns  and  Ayrshires, 
they  will  soon  acquire  the  high  reputation  in  this 
country,  which  this  fine  breed  of  sheep  deserves. 
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Ventilating  Trap  for  Stables. 

Many  a  stable,  cow-slied,  or  pig-pen  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  tbe  addition  of  a  ventilating 
tube  through  the  barn  and  roof  above  them.  At 
'his  season  veutilatiou  should  1 je  well  provided  for. 
There  is  much  disease  prevalent  amongst  stock. 
The  majority  of  the  horses  in  the  northern  states, 
ire  suffering  from  influenza,  fortunately  of  a  mild 
description.  Disease  is  frequent  amongst  cattle 
and  pigs,  and  many  deaths  are  continually  reported. 
These  diseases  are  in  a  great  measure  caused  or 
made  worse  by  foul  air  and  unwholesome  quarters. 
Unwholesome  influences  more  quickly  affect  the 
blood  through  the 
lungs,  than  through  the 
digestive  organs,  and 
foul  air  is  productive 
of  more  evils  than  many 
persons  are  ready  to 
suspect.  But  ventila¬ 
tion  should  not  be 
effected  without  judg¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  having  too 
much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  it  is  unhealthful  to 
an  animal  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  in  a 
constant  current  of  cold 
air.  To  be  perfectly 
safe,  there  must  be 
some  means  of  control¬ 
ling  these  currents.  An 
easy  method  of  effect¬ 
ing  this,  is  by  means  of  a 
ventilating  tube,  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  air-trap 
that  may  be  closed  when  high  winds  or  storms  occur. 
The  tube  is  made  to  pass  from  the  stable  through 
the  roof  of  the  building.  A  valve,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  fixed  in  the  tube,  upon  an  axle  or 
rotating  bar,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  by  a  cord, 
which  hangs  down  into  the  stable  within  reach, 
and  may  be  fastened  to  a  hook.  A  small  piece  of 
lead  is  attached  to  the  valve,  the  weight  of  which 
©loses  the  valve  when  the  cord  is  loosened.  The 
dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  valve  when 
closed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  lies  against  the 
cleats  upon  either  side  of  the  tube.  To  be  fully 
serviceable,  a  ventilating  tube  should  not  be  more 
thama  foot  in  diameter,  and  fora  large  stable  sev¬ 
eral  may  be  provided  at  convenient  points. 


VENTILATING  TRAP. 


How  to  Build  and  Fill  an  Ice-House. 

— _o— - 

Afrthis  season  inquiries  come  from  all  quarters 
about  cutting  and  packing  ice,  and  building  ice¬ 
houses.  We  have  heretofore  described  tbe  methods 
of  cutting  ice,  and  the  construction  of  some  kinds 
of  ice-houses  and  cold  chambers,  for  preserving 
meats,  milk,  fruit,  etc.  Those  who  wish  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  those  matters,  may  find  it  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  Oct.,  1870,  Nov.,  1871, 
-fan.,  1872,  and  Oct..,  1874.  At  present  we  propose 
to  give  some  general  directions  for  cutting  ice, 
building  a  cheap,  simple,  but  useful  ice-house,  and 
storing  ice  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  he  preserved 
without  waste  during  the  hottest  summer  weather. 
Icc  should  he  cut  with  a  saw,  (not  with  an  ax,)  into 
blocks  of  regular  size,  so  that  they  will  pack  into 
the  ice-house  solidly  and  without  leaving  spaces 
between  them.  If  cut  in  this  manner,  ice  will  keep 
perfectly  well,  if  not  more  than  three  inches  in 
thickness  ;  but  a  thickness  of  six  inches  at  least  is 
preferable.  It  should  be  cut  and  packed  in  cold, 
freezing  weather,  and  if,  as  it  is  packed,  a  pailful  of 
water  is  thrown  over  each  layer  to  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  blocks,  and  exclude  tbe  air,  it  will 
keep  very  much  better  than  otherwise.  For  a  day 
or  two  before  tbe  bouse  is  filled,  it  is  well  to  throw 
it  open  in  order  that  the  ground  beneath  it  may 
freeze,  and  it  may  be  left  open  for  a  few  days  after 
it  is  filled,  if  the  weather  continues  cold.  The 
bouse  should  be  finally  closed  during  cold,  dry 
weather.  A  cheap  ice-housc  is  as  effective,  if  pro¬ 


perly  constructed,  as  the  most  costly  one.  There 
are  some  general  principles  to  he  observed  in  the 
proper  construction  of  any  kind  of  ice-house,  and 
all  else  is  of  secondary  importance.  There  must  he 
perfect  drainage,  and  no  admission  of  air  beneath  ; 
ample  ventilation  and  perfect  dryness  above  ;  and 


sufficient  non-conducting  material  for  packing  be¬ 
low,  above,  and  around  the  ice,  by  which  its  low 
temperature  may  be  preserved.  The  best  packing 
consists  of  saw-dust,  either  of  pine  or  hard-wood, 
spent  tan-bark,  charcoal  powder,  or  what  is  known 
as  “braize”  from  charcoal  pits  or  store-houses, 
oat,  wheat  or  buckwheat  chaff,  and  lastly,  and  of 
least  service,  cut-straw,  chaff,  or  marsh  hay.  The 
cheapest  ice-house  may  be  made  as  follows  :  The 
foundation  should  be  dug  about  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  deep  in  a  dry,  gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  If 
the  soil  is  clay,  the  foundation  should  be  dug  two 
feet  deeper,  and  filled  to  that  extent  with  broken 
bricks,  coarse  gravel,  or  clean,  sharp  sand.  To 
make  a  drain  beneath  tbe  ice  of  any  other  kind 
than  this  would  be  risky,  and  if  not  made  with  the 
greatest  care  to  prevent  access  of  air,  the  drain 
would  cause  the  loss  of  the  ice  in  a  few  weeks  of 
warm  weather.  Around  the  inside  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  are  laid  sills  of  2  x  6  plank,  and  upon  this  are 
“  toe-nailed  ”  studs  of  the  same  size,  10  feet  long, 
at  distances  of  four  feet  apart.  Around  these, 
matched  boards  or  patent-siding  are  then  nailed 
horizontally.  A  door  frame  is  made  at  one  end,  or 
if  the  building  is  over  20  feet  long,  one  may  be 
made  at  each  end  for  convenience  in  filling.  When 
the  outside  boarding  reaches  the  top  of  the  frame, 
plates  of  2  x  6  timber  are  spiked  on  to  the  6tuds. 
Rafters  of  2  x  4  scantling  are  then  6piked  on  to  the 
frame  over  the  studs  ;  a  quarter  pitch  being  suffici¬ 
ent,  or  if  felt  roofing  is  used,  a  flat  roof  with  a  very 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OP  ICE-HOUSE  FILLED. 


little  slope  to  the  rear  might  be  used.  In  this  latter 
ease,  however,  the  bight  of  the  building  should  be 
increased  at  least  ono  foot,  to  secure  sufficient  air 
space  above  the  ice  for  ventilation.  The  roof  may 
be  of  common  boards  or  shingles,  or  of  asbestos 
roofing,  but  the  roof  must  be  perfectly  water-proof, 
and  should  have  broad  caves  to  shade  the  walls  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  sun’s  heat.  The  outside 
of  the  building,  roof  included,  should  be  white¬ 


washed,  so  as  to  reflect  heat.  The  inside  of  the 
building  should  be  lined  with  good  hoards  placed 
horizontally,  and  the  space  between  the  two  board¬ 
ings  should  be  filled  closely  with  the  packing.  If 
packing  material  is  scarce,  air-proof  lining,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  walls  of  dwelling  houses,  may  be 
substituted  for  it,  hut 
the  joints  in  this  case 
should  be  carefully 
made,  that  the  out¬ 
side  air  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  that 
within  the  wall  be 
kept  stationary.  In 
fig.  1  is  seen  tbe  frame 
here  described,  closed 
in  on  one  side  and  one 
end,  and  partly  hoard¬ 
ed  on  the  other  side  ; 
the  front  being  left 
open  to  show  the 
manner  of  making 
the  frame.  In  fig.  2 
is  shown  a  section  of 
the  house  filled  with 
ice ;  the  lining  be¬ 
tween  tbe  walls  is 
shown  by  tbe  dark 
shading.  The  pack¬ 
ing  around  the  ice  should  be  a  foot  thick  at 
the  bottom  and  the  6ides,  and  two  feet  at  the  top. 
There  should  be  a  capacious  ventilator  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  the  spaces  above  the  plates  and 
between  tbe  raftors  at  the  eaves  will  permit  a 
constant  current  of  air  to  pass  over  the  upper 


Fig.  3. — ■DOOR  FOR  ICE-HOUSE. 


packing,  and  remove  the  collected  vapor.  The 
method  of  closing  the  doors  is  shown  at  fig.  3. 
Boards  are  placed  aeross  the  inside  of  the  door  as 
the  ice  is  packed,  until  the  top  is  reached.  Rye  or 
other  long  straw  is  tied  into  bundles,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  and  these  bundles  are  packed 
tightly  into  the  space  between  the  boards  and  the 
door.  The  door  is  then  closed.  We  have  found 
these  straw  bundles  to  seal  up  the  door-space  of 
an  ice-house  iu  summer  as  well  as  the  .door  of  a 
root-cellar  in  winter,  very  effectively.  When  the 
house  is  opened  in  the  summer,  and  the  upper 
packing  is  disturbed  to  reach  the  ice,  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  carefully  replaced,  and  the  door  closed  up 
again  with  the  straw  bundles.  The  bundles  of 
straw  may  he  fastened  together  by  means  of  two  or 
three  cross-laths,  and  they  can  be  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  very  readily.  The  material  required  for  a 
house  such  as  is  here  described,  20  feet  long,  16 
feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  and  which  will  hold 
over  CO  tons  of  ice,  is  as  follows  :  324  feet  2x6 
studding  ;  12  rafters  2x4,  12  feet  long  ;  576  feet 
matched  boards ;  720  feet  boards  for  lining ;  480 
feet  roofing  boards,  3,000  shingles,  or  480  feet  of 
roofing  ;  one  batten  door,  hinges  and  nails.  About 
25  wagon  loads  of  sawdust  or  other  non-conductor 
would  be  needed  for  a  house  of  this  size. 


Feeding  Smutty  Corn. — This  year’s  com  crop 
is  greatly  affected  with  6inut,  which  is  a  usual  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  wet  season  at  earing  time,  6uch 
as  we  have  had  this  summer.  The  smut  of  com  is 
a  fuugus,  iu  some  respects  allied  to  the  ergot  of  rye 
and  other  grasses,  and  has  been  known  to  produce 


Fig.  1. — FRAME  FOR  ICE-HOUSE. 
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abortion  and  violent  inflammatory  diseases.  The 
careless  feeding  of  corn  in  the  husk  to  stock  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  smut  may  be  very  easily  swallowed  by 
the  animals.  In  husking  com,  all  smutty  ears 
should  be  kept  by  themselves,  and  used  for  pig 
feed,  boiling  them  before  feeding  them,  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked. 


To  Make  a  Tar-Boiler. 


A  correspondent  asks  for  a  safe  method  of  heat¬ 
ing  tar  for  use  in  making  a  cement  roof,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  apparatus  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving  is  both  safe  and  convenient  for  heating 


tab  boiler. 


common  tar,  or  gas  tar,  etc.,  and  is  readily  moved 
about.  It  consists  of  a  common  sap-kettle,  or 
cauldron,  set  in  brick- work,  and  all  mounted  upon 
a  sled  built  of  heavy  plank  ;  and  a  hole  is  bored  in 
each  runner  to  facilitate  its  removal  from  place  to 
place.  To  set  the  kettle,  a  space  of  the  proper  size 
for  the  brick-work  is  marked  off  by  spiking  strong 
cleats  to  the  floor  of  the  sled  ;  within  this  a  foun¬ 
dation  is  laid  of  bricks,  well  bedded  in  common  mor¬ 
tar  ;  the  brick -work  is  then  built  up  high  enough 
to  support  the  kettle,  and  leave  a  fire-place  below 
it,  and  a  joint  of  stove-pipe  is  built  in  at  the  rear. 
All  around  the  top  of  the  sled  are  nailed  strips 
forming  a  frame,  to  hold  a  coating  of  clay,  with 
which  the  floor  is  covered,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
burned.  The  apparatus  should  be  stationed  at  a 
safe  distance  from  buildings ;  and  should  the  tar 
or  the  sled  take  fire,  it  may  be  easily  put  out  by 
throwing  earth  upon  it  In  carrying  hot  tar,  a 
pail  well  hooped  with  iron  should  be  used. 

- -ira  ®  »»'  - ■  ■■■— 

Gauge  for  Saws. 

In  cutting  tenons  or  in  other  work,  where  a  saw- 
cut  to  an  exact  depth  is  to  be  made,  a  gauge  will 
be  found  very  useful.  This  may  be  fitted  to  any 
saw  by  drilling  two  or  three  holes  in  the  blade,  and 
fastening  it  in  the  desired  position  by  thumb¬ 
screws,  or  common  screws  with  a  winged  nut.  The 
gauge  may  be  a  plain,  straight-edge  of  wood,  with 
slots  cut  in  it,  by  which  the  hight  may  be  regulated, 
and  through  which  the  screws  may  work  into  a 
common  or  a  winged  nut.  A  mechanic  who  can 
work  metals,  may  very  easily  make  a  neat  gauge  of 
brass,  with  a  scale  upon  it,  as  a  guide  in  the  set¬ 
ting.  Such  a  gauge,  with  the  slots,  we  have  seen 
sawn  out  of  heavy  sheet  brass,  with  the  small  saws 
of  the  Fleetwood  Scroll  Saw  machine,  the  scale 
being  made  of  fine  saw  cuts  in  the  edges  of  the 


SAW-GAUGE. 

slotted  portions  of  the  gauge.  The  holes  in  the 
saw-plate  were  also  drilled  with  the  drilling  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  same  machine.  A  gauge  like  this  will 
be  of  great  use  to  cabinet  makers  and  amateurs. 


Scalding  Hogs. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  from  Albion,  Ill.,  the 
following  excellent  plan  for  scalding  hogs,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  scald iug  vat,  which  we  give  in  fig.  1 
of  the  accompanying  engravings.  This  vat  is 
made  of  two-inch  pine 
plank,  and  is  G  feet 
long,  2  feet  high,  3  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  2 
feet  at  the  bottom. 

The  bottom  is  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  and 
several  cross-pieces  are 
fixed  one  inch  above 
this  bottom,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  the 
hog  or  to  protect  the 
bottom  from  injury. 

Two  holes  are  bored 
near  the  top  on  one 
side,  into  which  the 
ends  of  a  rope,  nine 
feet  long,  are  fixed  so 
as  to  form  a  loop.  The 
vat  may  be  prepared 
for  use  either  by  set¬ 
ting  it  up  upon  bricks 
or  stone-work,  or  by 
placing  it  over  a  trench 
in  the  ground,  and  ar¬ 
ranging  a  smoke-pipe 
at  the  further  end.  The 


can  be  put  into  a  wagon  and  moved  and  set  up  ia 
moment.  The  fire-tube  is  made  of  sneet-iron,  tbe 
joint  at  the  edges  of  the  sheet  being  folded  in  tbs 
same  manner  as  the  edges  of  a  stove-pipe,  and  ihr. 
joint  is  cemented  with  a  paste  of  wood-ashes  sad 
lime.  The  tube  should  be  about  eight  inches  or  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  terminate  in  a  smoke-pipe 


Fig.  2.— VAT  FOR  SCALDING  HOGS, 


vat  is  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  and  a  small  fire 
made  under  it.  When  the  water  is  so  hot  that  the 
hand  can  only  be  held  in  it  for  one  second, it  is  ready 
for  use.  The  hog,  having  been  slaughtered,  is  laid 
upon  the  bench  at  the  side,  with  its  feet  next  to 
the  vat.  The  rope-loop  being  then  firmly  held,  the 
hog  is  rolled  upon  it  and  dipped  beneath  the  water. 
After  it  hasremaiued  there  a  short  time,  it  is  raised 
to  be  “  aired  ”  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  replaced 
in  the  water  until  the  hair  will  slip.  Then,  by 
hauling  on  the  rope,  the  hog  may  be  rolled  on  to 
the  table  to  be  scraped.  Two  men  are  able,  in  this 


way,  to  handle  large  hogs.  The  heat  is  kept  at  the 
proper  degree  by  adding  cold  water,  or  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  fire.  This  vat  costs  seven  dollars  for  ma¬ 
terials  and  carpenters’  wages.  It  would  be  very 
convenient  to  have  a  few  of  these  vats  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  those  who  could  not  afford  to  procure 
one  of  their  own,  could  hire  the  use  of  one  for  a 
small  sum.  Fifty  cents  each  from  several  neigh¬ 
bors  would  pay  a  good  interest  on  the  cost  of  one 
each  year.  We  have  seen  a  vat  similar  to  this  fitted 
with  a  temporary  bottom  of  boards,  and  made  to  do 
regular  service  during  the  whole  year  ;  when  not  in 
use  at  the  slaughtering  season,  it  served  as  a  trough 
for  mixing  cut-feed,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

A  somewhat  different  vat  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  This 
we  have  seen  in  use  where  it  was  highly  approved. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  complete  iu  itself,  and 


and  so  fitted  that  it  is  entirely  surrounded  with 
water  A  very  little  fire  serves  to  heat  a  vat  full 
of  water.  It  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding  one.  By  making  a  false  bottom  of 
boards,  bored  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  com 
or  potatoes  may  be  boiled  in  it  for  fattening  hogs. 

- -  ■■  - - - 

To  Cure  a  Choked  Cow. 


Now  that  it  is  the  season  for  turning  cows  into 
corn-stubbles  where  turnips  have  been  grown,  or 
into  orchards  where  refuse  apples  have  been  left, 
or  for  feeding  roots  in  the  yard,  we  occasionally 
hear  of  cows  being  choked.  There  are  in  use  sev¬ 
eral  methods  of  relieving  animals  from  obstructions 
of  the  gullet,  some  of  which  are  dangerous,  amd 
on  account  of  the  possibility  of  lacerating  the  gullet 
by  the  force  used,  as  bad  as  the  evil  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  remedy.  A  very  effective  and  harmless 
practice  is  common  amongst  some  of  the  Scotch 
farmers,  whom  we  have  met  in  the  west,  they  hav¬ 
ing  brought  it  hither  from  their  own  country,  where 
it  is  much  in  use.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  two 
inches  thick  and  seven  inches  long,  is  fastened  to 
two  side-pieces,  eighteen  inches  long,  three-quartere 
of  an  inch  thick,  and 
two  inches  wide.  Several 
holes  are  bored  through 
the  round  piece,  and  a  hole 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
side-pieces.  This  con¬ 
trivance  is  shown  in  the 
eng’-aving.  To  use  it, 
the  round  piece  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  cow  that 
has  become  choked,  and  a 
rope  being  passed  through 
the  holes  in  the  side- 
pieces,  it  is  fastened  to 
her  horns,  in  the  manner 
of  a  bridle.  The  animal 
breathes  through  the 
holes  in  the  hit  or  round 
piece,  and  in  her  effort  to  rid  her  mouth  of  this,  a 
great  flow  of  saliva  takes  place,  and  when  she  holds 
up  her  head,  this  runs  down  her  throat  and  assists 
in  causing  the  obstruction  to  be  swallowed  or 
ejected.  Besides — and  this  is  the  most  important— 
it  entirely  prevents  the  animal  from  becoming’ 
hoven,  and  thus  dying  from  suffocation. 

- - - 

Prolific  Corn.— Milton  Rude,  of  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.,  sent  to  tbe  Elmira  Farmers’  Club  a  6talk  of 
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eorn  having  three  ears  upon  it.  This  was  surpassed 
by  W.  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Hill’s  Branch,  who  sent 
three  stalks  with  altogether  thirteen  ears,  most  of 
which  had  good  com  upon  them.  It  is  doubtful 
how  far  we  may  go  in  improving  the  yield  of  corn, 
hut  it  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible  or  improba¬ 
ble  that  we  might,  by  continued  selection,  produce 
a  variety  that  would  bear  two  good  ears  at  least,  to 
a  stalk.  With  such  corn,  planted  in  hills  3  feet 
apart,  and  with  three  stalks  to  a  hill,  we  could  pro¬ 
duce  290  bushels  of  ears  per  acre. 

Profit  from  Good  Stock. 


Mr.  Warnoek,  a  well  known  breeder  of  Short¬ 
horns,  reports  the  produce  from  “Easter  Day,”  a 
cow  nine  years  old,  and  costing  8350  in  1868,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Airdrie  Belle”  sold  for  81,700;  “Airdrie 
Belle  2nd,”  $900  ;  “  Airdrie  Belle  3rd,”  $940  ;  “  Ro¬ 
sette,  ”  8750;  “Cambridge  Rose,”  §800;  “  C.  Rose 
2nd,”  §1,000;  “  C.  Rose  4th,”  §350;  and  three 
bulls  sold  for  §1,150.  Another  cow,  “Miss  Jack- 
son,”  purchased  with  her  calf  “Rosa  Jackson,” 
for  $600,  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  pro¬ 
duced  stock  which  sold  for  §6,488.  The  total 
profit  on  the  two  cows  amounted  to  §13,470,  from 
which  the  cost  of  their  food,  ?are,and  the  interest  on 
the  money,  would  have  to  be  deducted.  Although 
this  stock  is  what  is  called  fancy  stock,  yet  the 
result  in  the  ease  of  ordinary  good  stock  would 
be  the  same,  but  in  a  less  degree.  There  are  cows, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  which  are  worth  for  actual  mar¬ 
ketable  material,  many  times  as  much  as  common 
poor  animals  would  be.  Yet  they  cost  no  more  to 
keep.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  better  class  of  pure  bred  stock.  There 
will  always  be  a  demand  for  good  breeding  ani¬ 
mals,  at  a  price  far  above  their  value  as  dead  meat, 
because  the  value  of  the  produce  increases  in  such 
an  enlarged  ratio.  If  we  double  §20  and  the  pro¬ 
duct,  four  times,  we  have  §320.  But  if  wc  take 
$100  and  do  the  same,  we  have  §3,200.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  §2,880,  or  36  times  the  first  difference, 
instead  of  4  times.  This  gain  in  the  value  of  the 
produce,  is  the  secret  of  the  high  value  set  on  im¬ 
proved  stock,  which  costs  no  more  to  keep — often 
in  fact  it  costs  less — but  which  makes  a  vastly 
greater  profit  in  proportion  to  its  first  cost,  than 
ordinary  stock.  And  the  demand  for  good  stock 
can  not  be  supplied  in  our  day. 


How  Some  “  Butter  ”  is  Made.— While  we  do 
not  believe  all  that  is  said  about  the  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  spurious  butter  that  is  made  from  fat  or 
u  oleo-margarine,”  and  know  that  the  statement, 
that  it  can  not  be  distinguished  from  real  butter  by 
the  eye  or  taste,  is  untrue,  from  our  own  personal 
investigations  and  knowledge  ;  yet  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  too  much  of  this  adulteration  earned 
on.  As  an  opponent  of  all  frauds,  we  can  not 
icfrain  from  telling  what  we  know  of  this  so-called 


Fig- 1.— mr.  crozier’s  smoke-house. 


■Sutter,  now  and  then,  to  put  both  honest  dairymen 
and  unsuspecting  consumers  on  their  guard.  The 
fraudulent  butter  may  be  known  by  a  want  of  the 
smooth  melting  taste  of  real  butter.  It  feels  granu¬ 


lar  in  the  mouth,  just  as  candied  honey,  before  it 
melts,  and  it  melts  more  slowly  than  butter.  If 
honestly  made  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it,  if  it 
comes  openly,  beariug  its  own  brand  upon  it,  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  There  is  a  place  for  it  no  doubt 
upon  the  tables  of  a  class  of  poor  consumers,  who 
can  afford  nothing  better.  But  in  the  interest  of 
these  poor  people  even,  it  is  to  be  protested  against. 
For  a  thing  that  begins  as  an  adulteration,  will 
always  surely  end  in  being  adulterated  itself.  This 
is  as  absolute  a  certainty  as  that  the  road  to  de¬ 
struction  is  down  hill  and  easy.  We  learn  from  an 
English  paper  that  this  “butter”  is  there  made  to 
be  sold  to  poor  people,  in  large  quantities— as 
indeed  it  has  been  for  many  years— but  now  from 
the  vilest  materials.  Ground  bones,  waste  from 
slaughter  houses  and  “  knacker’s  ”  (horse  slaugh¬ 
ters  and  renderer’s)  yards,  the  contents  of  old  bone 
gatherer’s  bags,  and  other  rubbish,  are  boiled  down 
and  the  fat  skimmed  off  and  made  into  this  oleo¬ 
margarine  butter.  As  the  first  process  was  learned 
from  Europe,  of  course  all  its  modern  improve¬ 
ments  can  not  fail  to  be  adopted  in  time. 


Improved  Smoke  Houses. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  descriptive 
of  two  kinds  of  smoke  houses,  which  have  some 


Fig.  2.— INTERIOR  OF  SMOKE-HOUSE. 


advantages  not  possessed  by  any  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  seen  or  described.  Fig.  1  is  an  engraving  of  a 
brick  smoke  house  recently  built  by  Mr.  William 
Crozier,  at  Beacon  Farm,  Long  Island.  It  is  built 
over  an  ash-pit  or  cellar  about  six  feet  deep,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  way  of  the  door  shown  at 
the  side  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  arched,  and 
there  is  no  wood  about  it,  except  the  doors.  The 
floor  of  the  house  is  made  of  narrow  iron  bars, 

3  inches  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  set 
on  edge  about  two  inches  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  grat¬ 
ing.  The  ends  of  these  bars  are  seen  set  in  the 
brick  at  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  These  bars, 
or  the  grating'  which  they  form,  are  used  to  lay 
side  pieces  of  bacon  upon  during  the  smoking. 
The  hams  are  hung  upon  round  iron  bars,  stretched 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  house  ;  the  ends  of 
these  bars  bent  down,  and  thus  forming  stays 
or  braces  to  the  building,  are  seen  in  the  engra¬ 
ving.  A  few  spaces  are  left  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  over  the  door,  for  ventilation. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  shown  at 
figure  2.  The  hams  are  hung  upon  wire 
hooks,  (figure  3,)  which  slide  upon  the 
rods.  This  house  required  2,000  bricks, 
and  the  labor  of  two  masons  for  one  day 
and  a  half.  Figure  4  represents  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  smoke  house  of  wood,  which 
is  very  cleanly  in  use,  there  being 
no  fire,  and  consequently  no  ashes  upon  the  floor. 
The  floor  is  made  of  cement,  or  of  hard  brick  laid 
in  cement  or  mortar.  Either  of  these  floors  will 
exclude  rats,  and  may  be  washed  when  necessary. 
The  fire  ovens,  made  of  brick,  arc  built  on  each 
side  of  the  house,  or  two  of  them  may  be  built  at 
the  rear  end.  They  are  built  upon  the  outside,  but 
spaces  are  left  between  the  bricks  on  the  inside,  [ 


Fig.  3. 


through  which  the  smoke  escapes.  The  outer  part 
of  the  oven  is  open  at  the  front,  but  may  be  closed 
by  an  iron  door,  or  a  piece  of  flat  stone  or  slab  of 


Fig.  4.  —WOODEN  SMOKE-HOUSE  WITH  OVENS. 


cement.  When  the  fire  is  kindled  in  the  ovens, 
the  doors  are  closed  and  fastened,  and  the  smoke 
has  no  means  of  escape  except  through  the  inside 
spaces.  From  being  so  confined,  the  fire  can  not 
burn  up  briskly,  and  smoulders  slowly,  making  a 
cool  and  pungent  smoke.  In  any  smoke  house, 
the  less  brisk  the  fire  is  kept,  the  more  effective  is 
the  smoke,  as  the  slow  combustion  of  the  wood 
permits  the  escape  of  most  of  the  wood  acids, 
which  give  their  flavor  and  their  antiseptic  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  meat.  When  the  fire  is  brisk,  these  are 
consumed  and  destroyed,  and  the  meat  is  injured 
by  the  excess  of  heat.  Wc  have  met  with  no  con¬ 
trivance  which  better  effects  this  required  cool 
smoking  than  this  of  outside  ovens.  They  may  be 
fitted  to  any  kind  of  a  smoke  house,  by  simply  cut¬ 
ting  the  necessary  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
walls,  and  protecting  the  wood  work  by  strips  of 
sheet-iron  around  the  bricks. 


How  to  Improve  a  Butter  Herd. 


In  a  large  part  of  the  older  states,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  large  towns  aad  cities,  the  making  of 
butter  is  the  most  profitable  use  of  milk.  A  few 
within  an  hour’s  ride  of  customers,  or  of  the  rail¬ 
road  depot,  can  sell  milk  to  advantage.  Farmers 
more  remote  from  market  can  best  dispose  of  their 
milk  at  the  cheese  factory.  These  are  now  so  nu¬ 
merous,  and  so  well  managed,  and  the  cheese  is  of 
60  good  quality,  that  there  is  very  little  fluctuation 
in  the  price,  and  the  business  is  fairly  remunerative. 
The  importation  to  England  and  other  European 
countries  is  so  steadily  increasing  that  cheese 
farmers  are  likely  to  be  well  rewarded  for  their 
labors  for  many  ycai  s  to  come.  The  butter  farms 
lie  in  the  belt  between  the  cheese  and  the  milk 
producers.  They  have  a  good  home  market,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  families  they  supply  with  butter.  All  the 
butter  they  can  make  is  readily  taken  at  the  market 
price,  or  a  few  cents  per  pound  above.  These  fam¬ 
ilies  are  of  the  most  thrifty  and  cultivated  class, 
have  nice  tastes,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
esthetic  quality  of  butter.  They  like  the  high 
color,  the  waxy  texture,  and  the  delicate  boquet  of 
butter  fresh  from  the  dairy.  They  do  not  like  the 
name  or  odor  of  store  butter,  and  will  have  that 
which  is  fresh  from  the  farm  if  they  can  get  it. 
These  are  a  very  desirable  class  of  customers  for 
any  farmer  to  have.  They  are  able  to  pay  for  what 
they  want,  and  will  patronize  the  butter  maker  that 
caters  to  their  tastes.  Skilled  labor  here  comes  to 
a  good  market.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  dairy 
woman  to  know  that  her  products  are  going  to  a 
home  market  where  her  skill  will  be  appreciated. 
A  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  utmost  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  skill  in  the  whole  process  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  kept  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  where 
butter  goes  to  a  distant  market.  Farmers  who 
keep  butter  herds  arc  in  a  condition  to  profit  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  improvement  of  their  cows. 
Every  thing  they  can  produce  in  the  line  of  “  gilt- 
edged”  butter  comes  to  a  hungry  market.  The 
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stock  kept  upon  these  farms  is  generally  native, 
improved,  more  or  less  by  selection.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  low-grade  Devon,  Ayrshire,  or  Jersey, 
among  them.  The  most  desirable  improvement 
that  can  be  made  at  small  cost  is  to  procure  the 
service  of  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull,  and  raise 
the  heifer  calves  from  the  best  milkers.  It  is  about 
as  well  settled  as  anything  can  be  by  experiment, 
that  the  Jersey  is  the  best  breed  to  transmute  grass 
aud  other  feed  into  butter.  For  a  given  amount  of 
food  you  get  the  most  butter,  and  the  butter  is  of 
the  highest  quality,  aud  commands  the  best  price 
in  the  market.  In  some  of  the  suburban  dairies 
where  pure  Jerseys  are  kept,  the  butter  is  engaged 
to  regular  customers  at  a  dollar  a  pound,  and  up¬ 
wards.  Sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  are  not 
uncommon  prices  for  a  nice  article.  Of  course, 
these  prices  could  not  be  obtained  at  once  by  every 
one  who  should  undertake  to  make  Jersey  butter. 
But  such  an  ideal  in  the  farmer’s  mind  would  be  a 
constant  incentive  to  improvement,  and  could 
hardly  fail  to  secure  better  butter,  and  better  prices. 

The  great  objection  to  this  improvement  in  most 
cases  would  probably  be  the  high  price  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  stock.  If  the  improvement  were  made  through 
the  thorough-bred  bull,  it  would  not  be  beyond  the 
means  of  most  thrifty  dairy  farmers.  If  a  man 
keeps  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cows,  he  must  have  a 
bull  of  some  kind,  and  if  of  his  own  raising,  it 
must  have  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  in  hay 
and  grass  alone  at  a  year  old.  The  breeders  of 
Jerseys  have  an  excess  of  bulls  that  they  make  veal 
of  for  want  of  a  better  market.  They  may  be  of 
good  pedigree,  but  defective  in  color  or  points, 
and  so  are  sacrificed.  These  bulls  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  low  prices,  as  calves,  and  would  improve 
the  butter  qualities  of  any  native  herd  which  they 
might  serve.  Frequently  Jersey  breeders  have 
yearling  bulls  that  they  would  sell  at  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars.  Certainly  these  prices  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  thrifty  farmer.  An  infusion  of  Jersey 
blood  into  these  butter  herds  would  add  greatly  to 
their  value.  Of  course,  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
procuring  young  bulls  of  any  other  breed,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  farmer  some  other  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Jersey. 

The  End  of  the  Texas  Steer.— The  end  of 
that  ungainly  animal,  the  Texas  steer,  is  near  at 
hand.  Soon  his  long  horns  and  angular  frame  will 
no  longer  be  seen.  The  Short-horn  is  fast  supplant¬ 
ing  him.  Thousands  of  bulls  of  improved  blood 
have  been  taken  not  only  into  Texas,  but  into 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  other 
places  where  the  Texan  cow  was  the  only  available 
stock  with  which  to  start  an  improved  herd.  After 
the  young  stock  become  old  enough  to  breed,  the 
Texan  cattle  are  marketed,  and  we  are  now  “  run¬ 
ning  the  emptyings,”  so  to  speak,  of  the  Texans. 
Even  the  Indians  are  improving  their  Cherokee 
stock  in  the  same  manner.  In  two  or  three  years 
more  the  main  bulk  of  the  cattle  will  be  Short-horn 
grades,  and  a  great  and  steady  demand  will  be 
made  upon  eastern  herds  for  bulls  for  breeding. 
Not  for  fancy  stock,  but  for  equally  good,  but  less 
fashionable,  pure  Short-horns.  The  present  out¬ 
look  is  altogether  in  favor  of  stock  raising  as  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  farming,  both  in  the  east 
and  west ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  other 
that  is  less  exhaustive  to  the  soil. 

- - 

Feeding  Mead  Alone  to  Dairy  Cows.— Mr. 
L.  W.  Miller,  of  Chatauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us 
his  pamphlet  descriptive  of  his  plan  of  feeding 
cows  exclusively  upon  a  very  small  quantity  of 
meal  during  the  winter.  At  first  it  would  seem  that 
three  quarts  of  corn-meal  a  day,  would  furnish  a 
very  inadequate  ration  for  a  cow.  If  it  should  turn 
out,  however,  that  it  is  abundant  to  maintain  a 
cow  in  perfect  health  and  condition,  it  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  a  great  economy  in  fodder,  to  adopt  this  plan. 
The  test  of  practice,  however,  must  be  applied  in 
this  case,  and  theoretical  considerations  are  quite 
useless.  We  observe  the  questionable  theoretical 
support  brought  to  the  aid  of  this  practice  in  the 
pamphlet,  viz.,  that  small  concentrated  rations  are 
proper,  because  the  food  goes  directly  to  the  fourth 
stomach  of  the  animal,  (a  physical  impossibility, 


by  the  by),  has  been  recently  upset  by  Mr.  Miller 
himself,  who  publishes  a  statement  that  he  has 
recently  slaughtered  an  animal  fed  exclusively  on 
meal,  and  has  found  the  meal  (where  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  found)  in  the  first  stomach  as  well 
as  the  others.  So  that  the  cow  really  has  a  use  for 
her  complicated  stomach,  whether  she  eat  coru- 
mcal  or  hay,  or  grass,  although  at  first  Mr.  Miller 
was  led  to  doubt  the  fact  when  corn-meal  was  the 
exclusive  food. 

- - —— .©•  -cc- - — 

English  Plows  and  Harness. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  English  plows  and  other  tools, 
and  the  seeming  cumbersome  character  of  the  har¬ 
ness  used  in  that  country,  there  is  a  simplicity  in 
their  structure,  and  a  solidity  and  ease  in  their 
working,  which  go  far  to  recommend  them,  or  at 
least  the  principles  of  their  construction,  to  us. 
English  boys  of  10  to  12  years  of  age,  commonly 
harness  their  teams,  rig  up  their  plows,  and  handle 
the  lighter  ones  themselves  very  skillfully.  '  The 
pins  and  notches  of  the  heavy  swing  plows  are  also 
changed,  when  necessary  to  proper  working,  with 
the  utmost  readiness  by  these  boys  ;  while  one  of 
these  plows  would  at  first  sight  puzzle  one  of  our 
farm  boys,  as  much  as  a  horse  collar  would  some 
of  the  city  boys,  who  never  saw  one  put  on  a  horse. 

Prospects  for  Market  Gardeners  in  1876. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


The  past  season  has  been  one  of  such  unusual 
depression  in  prices,  for  nearly  all  garden  products, 
that  cultivators  are  very  generally  discouraged ; 
many  are  forced  to  abandon  gardening  from  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  others  though  still  able  to  drag  on, 
doubt  the  propriety  of  continuing  in  a  business 
where  the  hard  work  of  a  year  has  resulted  in  no 
profit.  In  no  season  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  so  low  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  as  in  that  now  closing;  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Berry  crops  were  often  sold  at  not 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  picking  and  freight, 
while  peas  and  beans  did  no  better.  In  fact,  the 
average  prices  of  nearly  all  articles  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  aud 
August,  of  1875,  hardly  equaled  half  the  average 
prices  of  previous  years.  Of  course  there  was  not 
only  no  profit,  but  an  actual  loss,  and  hence  the 
very  general  discouragement  among  the  many  hard 
working  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  gardening. 
But  past  experience  has  given  us  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  next  season,  that  of  1876,  will  bring 
back  prices  to  the  average  standard,  if  not  better. 
I  well  recollect  that  when  the  cholera  visited  New 
York  in  1848,  the  fiat  went  forth  that  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables  must  be  avoided  if  immunity  from  the 
plague  was  desired.  The  consequence  was  a  les¬ 
sened  demand,  which  brought  down  prices  below 
the  paying  point,  but  in  the  succeeding  year,  prices 
went  up  to  even  above  the  average  rates,  and  well 
compensated  the  gardeners  for  the  losses  of  the 
previous  season.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  result  will  take  place  next  year,  more 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Baltimore,  and  many  of  the  minor  towns 
within  reach  of  the  influence  of  that  great  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
Without  doubt  many  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
visitors  coming  from  every  city  and  town  in  every 
state  and  territory,  will  indulge  next  year  in  a  great 
national  gala  day,  and  people  who  no  other  attrac¬ 
tion  would  ever  draw  from  their  far-off  homes,  will 
visit  this  great  exhibition.  This  influx  of  visitors 
will  probably  double  the  population,  not  only  of 
Philadelphia,  but  in  all  the  neighboring  towns  and 
cities  during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  and  it  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  products  of 
the  soil  in  the  way  of  fruits  or  vegetables  will  be  in  ac¬ 
tive  demand,  and  bring  consequently  paying  prices. 
If  these  predictions  are  correct,  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  good  reason  to  suppose  them  to  be  so,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  rather  than  to 
lessen  the  area  cultivated,  as  some  no  doubt,  from 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  the  past  season,  may 
have  determined  on  doing. 


Barn- Yard  Grass. 


It  often  happens  that  plants  regarded  not 
only  as  useless,  but  even  as  troublesome  weeds 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  are  valued  in  an¬ 
other  portion.  An  experienced  farmer  in  New 
Jersey,  sent  us  for  determination,  a  “marsh 
grass  ”  which  he  proposed  to  use  as  winter 
feed  for  his  stock  instead  of  “  upland  grass.” 
The  plant  was  not  a  grass,  but  a  bulrush,  ( Scir - 
pus  pungens),  generally  regarded  as  worthless. 
Aswehadnot  known  of  the  use  of  this  as  cattle 
food,  we  requested  our  correspondent  to  give 
us  the  results  of  his  experience  with  it,  and  we 
hope  to  learn  more  of  it.  A  striking  instance, 
or  rather  two  instances,  in  which  a  plant  usu¬ 
ally  ranked  as  a  weed,  is  considered  valuable, 
occurred  to  us  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  western 
state,  and  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  three 
gentlemen,  one  from  Central  Illinois,  and 
two  others,  brothers  from  Tennessee,  all 
wished  to  learn  the  name  of  a  grass  which  they 
in  widely  separated  localities  had  found  to  be 
of  value.  We  heard  from  them  high  praise  of 
the  grass,  and  when  the  specimens  were  pro¬ 
duced,  both  proved  to  be  the  same — Panicum 
Crus-galll,  a  grass  familiar  to  all  eastern  farmers 
as  “  Barn-yard  grass,”  and  by  them  regarded  as 
a  weed,  the  presence  of  which  is  an  index  of 
careless  cultivation.  This  species  is  an  annual, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  distribution ;  it 
is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  America 
is  met  with  all  across  the  continent,  often  in 
places  where  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  was  in¬ 
troduced,  and  under  different  aspects  present¬ 
ing  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  botanists  have  called  it  by  many 
names,  as  sometimes  it  departs  widely  from 
the  type.  But  few  grasses  are  more  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  specimens  in  a  highly  manured 
spot,  or  in  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  some  west¬ 
ern  and  south-western  rivers,  reaching  four  or 
more  feet  in  bight,  with  correspondingly  ample 
foliage  and  flower  clusters,  while  on  poor  soils 
it  is  so  reduced  in  size  and  luxuriance  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  quite  a  different  thing.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  on  the  next  page  shows  the  extremes  to 
which  this  reduction  may  be  carried.  The 
larger  cluster,  at  the  left  hand,  shows  in  natural 
size  the  upper  portion  of  a  plant  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  common  soils,  a  foot  or  so  of  the  lower 
part  being  omitted.  By  the  side  of  this  is 
placed  an  engraving  ( B )  of  a  whole  plant  of  the 
full  size,  as  it  occurs  on  the  Maumises  Torres, 
or  “  Bad  lands  ”  of  Nebraska.  Though  but  an 
inch  or  two  high,  these  starved  forms  have  all 
the  characters  of  aud  are  unmistakably  Pani¬ 
cum  Grus-galli.  The  grass  not  only  presents  great 
variety  in  its  stems  and  foliage,  the  sheaths  of 
the  leaves  being  sometimes  very  rough  with 
coarse  hairs,  but  in  the  density  of  its  panicle 
or  flower-cluster,  and  especially  in  the  awns  or 
bristles  which  accompany  the  flowers  ;  in  some 
cases  these  are  nearly  wanting,  and  again  are 
two  inches  or  more  long,  and  by  their  length 
and  abundance  give  the  plant  a  very  striking 
aspect.  Our  object  in  calling  attention  to  the 
Barn-yard  grass  is  to  get  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  used  as  a  forage 
plant,  and  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  the 
farmers  who  have  tried  it.  In  the  cases  above 
referred  to,  the  Illinois  gentleman  has  a  farm 
of  5,000  acres,  and  puts  up  for  winter  feed  all 
he  can  get  of  this  grass,  and  he  is  sure  that  he 
finds  it  profitable.  The  Tennessee  gentlemen, 
also  large  cultivators,  assure  us  that  the  Barn¬ 
yard  grass  will  furnish  on  a  given  area  of  soil, 
more  valuable  forage  “  than  any  other  plant 
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whatever.”  This  is  strong  language,  and  the 
positiveness  of  these  gentlemen  makes  us  wish 
for  more  evidence.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these 
that  we  see  the  great  need  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  Half  a  dozen  cattle  fed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  same  number  fed 
solely  upon  Barn-yard  grass,  for  their  fodder  at 


gon ,  is  a  large  one,  there  being  several  hundred 
species,  a  dozen  or  more  of  wdiich  are  found 
within  our  own  territory.  They  are  peren¬ 
nials,  w'ith  erect,  branching,  and  mostly  rigid 
stems  and  coarse  foliage ;  the  flowers  are 
crowded  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes,  and  are 
of  two  kinds:  staminate  or  neutral,  and  fertile; 


quite  absent,  there  being  not  even  a  rudiment 
of  it,  though  the  stalks  upon  which  it  should 
stand  is  there.  This  plant  is  a  variable  one,  and 
presents  so  much  difference  in  size  and  in  the 
disposition  of  the  flowers,  the  sheaths,  leaves, 
etc.,  that  it  has  been  given  several  different 
names.  There  are  two  or  three  related  species, 


barn-yard  grass. — (Panicum  Crus-gddi.) 


broom  sedge. — ( Andropogon  Virginkus.) 


least,  would,  with  frequent  weighing,  give  pos¬ 
itive  results.  It  is  only  by  actual  tests  that  the 
real  feeding  value  of  cattle  foods  of  different 
kinds  can  be  estimated,  and  few  private  farm¬ 
ers  have  the  time,  if  they  have  the  ability,  to  con¬ 
duct  such  experiments.  We  need  Experiment 
Stations,  and  we  need  experimenters  as  well. 


Broom  Sedge — ( Andropogon  Virginicus). 


“  Broom  Sedge,”  which  is  not  a  “  sedge,”  but 
a  grass,  is  to  many  southern  farmers  and  plant¬ 
ers  a  great  bugbear.  As  soon  as  a  field  is 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  it  is  overrun  with 
this  plant,  which  spreads  rapidly  and  encroaches 
upon  cultivated  land  if  carelessly  permitted  to 
do  so.  We  have  had  numerous  enquiries  from 
readers  in  the  southern  states  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  this  weed,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  we  have  specimens  of  different  grasses 
sent  to  us  as  “  broom  sedge,”  showing  that  in 
some  localities  this  name  is  given  to  other  plants 
than  the  one  to  which  it  properly  belongs, 
and  adding  another  to  the  many  instances 
which  show  the  confusion  that  exists  among 
common  names  of  plants.  Though  sometimes 
called  “  broom  grass,"  it  is  generally  known  as 
“  broom  sedge,”  its  proper  botanical  name  being 
Andropogon  Virginicus.  The  genus,  Andropo- 


these  flowers,  (or  spikelets),  are  placed  on  the 
stem  of  the  spike,  or  cluster,  in  pairs  of  one 
sterile  and  one  fertile  one.  The  fertile  flower 
terminated  by  a  long  bristle  or  awn,  has  sta¬ 
mens  and  a  pistil,  and  is  placed  directly  upon 
the  stem  of  the  spike  ;  the  sterile  flower,  which 
may  contain  stamens  only,  or  be  empty,  and  a 
mere  rudiment  of  a  flowrer  is  lifted  above  the 
other  upon  a  little  stalk  of  its  own.  The  cen¬ 
tral  stem  of  the  spike,  and  the  little  stalk  of 
the  sterile  flower  are  covered  with  long  silky 
hairs ;  the  sterile  or  male  flower  is  often  hairy 
also,  a  circumstance  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  genus,  Andropogon,  being  from  the  Greek 
wrords  for  man  and  beard.  These  are  the  chief 
characters  of  the  genus;  the  species  differ  in 
points  not  readily  given  in  a  popular  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  the  plants  arc  considered  as  difficult 
even  by  botanists.  The  “  broom  sedge,”  ( A . 
Virginicus),  is  found  from  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  southward,  being  most  abundant  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country;  it  grows  in 
clumps,  the  usually  erect  stems  being  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  with  the  leaves,  are  at 
flowering  time  of  a  purplish-brown  color.  The 
flower  spikes,  sometimes  nearly  concealed  be¬ 
neath  sheaths,  and  often  upon  slender  stems, 
are  about  an  inch  long,  in  pairs,  and  so  clothed 
with  very  soft,  dull-white  hairs,  as  to  conceal 
the  flowers  ;  in  this  species  the  sterile  flower  is 


that  have  much  the  same  general  appearance, 
which  are  no  doubt  included  under  the  same 
common  name,  and  so  far  as  the  farmer  and 
planter  are  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
same,  but  the  “  broom  sedge”  of  th^  Carolines, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  is  the  one  here  given. 
The  engraving  gives  the  upper  portion  and  the 
base  of  the  stem,  of  the  natural  size  ;  the  leaves, 
wdiich  are  mostly  erect,  are  here  curved,  to 
bring  them  within  limits.  By  means  of  the 
hairs  attached  to  the  flower  and  its  stems,  the 
seed  is  readily  distributed,  and  the  plant  soon 
takes  possession  of  idle  ground.  Intelligent 
farmers  regard  the  plant  as  useful  rather  than 
as  an  evil,  and  say  that  its  presence  indicates 
that  the  land  is  of  good  quality. 

When  burned  in  wdnter  it  grows  up  from  the 
root  and  furnishes  a  good  and  very  acceptable 
pasture  for  horses  and  cattle  early  in  the  spring. 
It  is  a  trouble  only  to  poor  farmers,  good  ones 
regard  it  as  a  valuable  green  crop  for  plowing 
under,  and  easily  get  rid  of  it  when  they  wish 
by  turning  the  sod.  The  stems  answer  as  a 
substitute  for  ordinary  straw  for  various  uses, 
and  southern  nurserymen  prefer  it  to  that  for 
packing  trees  in  bundles.  Broom  Sedge  never 
establishes  itself  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  fields, 
except  when  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  most 
careless  cultivation,  in  which  cases  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  not  the  weed  are  to  be  blamed. 
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German  or  Parlor  Ivy. 

The  true  Ivy  ( Iledera )  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  for  in-door  decoration,  but  it 
grows  too  slowly,  especially  when  young,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  impatient  cultivator. 


VARIEGATED  GERMAN  IVY, 


We  know  of  nothing  ■which  is  more  tractable, 
or  more  satisfactory,  if  time  be  given  it,  than 
the  true  Ivy.  It  will  grow  where  there  is  but 
little  light,  and  may  be  trained  over  doors, 
windows,  picture-frames,  and  in  various  other 
ways  that  have  been  pointed  out  in  former 
volumes.  If  one  only  has  a  few  plants  to  start 
with,  time  and  care  will  do  the  rest.  For  those 
who  wish  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,  or 
wish  some  green  vine  to  make  the  room  cheer¬ 
ful,  while  the  slower  growing  Ivy  is  making  its 
growth,  the  plant  known  as  the  German  Ivy  is 
just  the  thing ;  indeed  many  are  contented  with 
this  as  the  sole  climber  for  their  window-gar- 
dens.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  plant  now  so  generally  known 
as  German  or  Parlor  Ivy ;  it  was  scarcely 
known  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  plants,  being  not  only  used 
to  run  over  window  frames,  but  as  a  trailer  in 
hanging  baskets  and  in  vases,  and  is  often  seen 
covering  an  out-door  screen,  a  use  to  which  its 
rapid  growth  in  summer  especially  adapts  it. 
Though  called  “German  Ivy,”  it  is  neither 
“  German,”  nor  an  “  Ivy.”  Its  native  place  is 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  its  botanical  place 
is  in  the  Composite,  where  the  Sunflowers, 
Asters,  Golden  Rods,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  well-known  plants  belong.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Senecio  scandens,  (and  it  has  been  called 


S.  mikanoides,)  which  would  be  rendered  as 
“  Climbing  Groundsel.”  The  plant,  so  popular 
in  this  country,  seems  to  be  very  little  known 
in  England.  The  standard  English  works  on 
horticulture  do  not  mention  it,  and  the  only 
reference  that  we  find  in  a  pretty  full  collection 
of  such  works,  is  in  one  called  “  Domestic  Flori- 


w 
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culture,”  in  which  a  large  share  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  taken  from  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist, ,  as  well  as  many  of  its  teachings.  This 
work  says :  “  This  is  a  quick-growing  window- 
plant,  not  often  met  with  in  this  country,”  al¬ 
though  common  enough  in  the  United  States. 
The  name  German  Ivy  being  eminently  inappro¬ 
priate,  we  prefer  for  the  common  name  of  the 
plant  Parlor  Ivy,  as  half  of  the  name,  at  least, 
is  descriptive,  it  being  eminently  a  “parlor” 
plant,  but  will  grow  just  as  well  in  any  other 
room— even  the  kitchen.  Its  leaves  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ivy,  but  are  much 
more  delicate  in  texture,  and  more  toothed  on 
the  margins.  In  ordinary  cultivation  it  does 
not  flower,  a  fact  not  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
bears  clusters  of  rather  common-looking,  dull- 
yellow  flowers.  Indeed  the  only  instance  we 
have  known  of  its  blooming  was  in  1865,  and 
in  February  of  that  year  we  gave  the  only  en¬ 
graving  of  its  flowers  that  we  have  seen  publish¬ 
ed.  Planted  out-of-doors,  it  makes  a  wonder¬ 
fully  vigorous  growth,  and  will  quickly  cover 
a  screen  or  trellis,  but  it  is  chiefly  valued  for 
in-door  use.  It  possesses  every  quality  that 
makes  it  a  valuable  window-plant.  It  grows 
rapidly,  has  ample  foliage  of  a  pleasing  green, 
is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  it  may 
be  kept  as  small  as  may  be  desired  by  pinch¬ 
ing,  or  it  may  be  made  to  run  all  around  a 


window,  or,  if  wished,  will  cover  a  screen  to 
curtain  it,  or  it  need  not  climb  at  all,  but  simp¬ 
ly  trail  from  the  edges  of  a  suspended  basket, 
or  pot,  or  from  a  vase.  Not  the  least  of  its 
merits  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated,  and  it  is  a  capital  plant  for  the  novice  to 
use  in  making  his  or  her  first  attempts  to  mul- 


cherokee  rose. — ( See  next  page.) 


tiply  plants  by  cuttings ;  every  joint  placed  in 
sand  or  in  soil,  will  take  root,  and  form  a  new 
plant,  and  if  one  has  a  single  plant  to  begin 
with,  the  number  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
It  is  to  be  obtained  of  every  florist,  and  is  sold 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  plant  responds 
readily  to  good  care,  but  it  will  stand  a  great 
deal  of  neglect — though  wTe  do  not  recommend 
it,  or  any  other  plant,  on  this  account ;  the 
chief  precaution  to  be  taken  is  not  to  allow  it 
to  freeze ;  being  so  very  succulent,  it  will  not 
stand  frost.  Our  remarks  thus  far  apply  to 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  plant.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  J.  Humphrey,  a  florist  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  originate  a  variety  of  the 
German  Ivy  with  distinctly  marked  foliage  ;  in* 
stead  of  being  of  the  usual  pleasing  green,  it  is 
variegated  in  a  striking  manner  with  yellowish- 
white,  all  the  leaves  having  more  or  less  green 
in  them,  as  shown  In  the  engraving.  This 
novelty  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  is  making  a  careful  trial  of  it,  be¬ 
fore  offering  it  to  the  public.  In  a  note  accom¬ 
panying  the  specimen,  from  which  the  engrav¬ 
ing  was  made,  Mr.  Henderson  says,  “  if  it  will 
only  grow  as  freely,  and  show  the  same  vigor 
of  the  plain-leaved,  it  will  be  a  most  beautiful 
plant.”  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  H.  in  his 
view  of  the  value  of  the  variegated  German 
Ivy,  and  appreciate  the  moderation  with  which 
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he  speaks  of  it,  before  he  has  given  it  a  fair 
trial.  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  all  lovers  of 
fine  house-plants,  that  this  may  show  sufficient 
promise  to  warrant  Mr.  H.  in  offering  it  for  sale. 

The  Cherokee  Rose. 

In  the  southermost  states  a  rose  has  long 
been  known  as  the  “  Cherokee  Rose,”  and  is 
now  largely  used  for  hedges.  Under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  a  native  species,  it  was 
described  by  Michaux  as  Rosa  Icevigata,  and 
the  native  origin  of  the  plant  has  been  advocat¬ 
ed  by  various  writers.  After  the  death  of 
Elliott,  the  eminent  botanist  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  some  of  the  manuscripts  left  by  him  were 
published  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
Charleston,  1831.  One  of  these  was  an  article 
upon  the  culture  of  the  “  Cherokee,  or  Nonde¬ 
script  Rose,  as  a  Hedging  Plant,”  in  which  he 
says :  “  The  history  of  this  plant  is  obscure. 
It  was  cultivated  before  the  Revolution,  by  the 
late  Nathan  Hall,  Esq.,  at  his  plantation  near 
the  Savannah  River,”  giving  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  was  brought  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  by  some  Indian  traders,  and  stating  that 
Kin  found  it  on,  or  near,  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  in  Tennessee.  In  early  times  the 
foreign  trade  of  Charleston  was  extensive,  and 
there  is  now  no  doubt  among  those  who  have 
investigated  the  matter,  that  it  is  an  Asiatic 
species,  which,  in  the  congenial  climate  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  neighboring 
states,  has  made  itself  quite  at  home,  and 
while  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  native, 
it  is  really  an  old  species,  long  ago  described 
as  Rosa  Sinica.  The  Cherokee  Rose,  a  name 
which  will  hold,  whatever  botanical  title  may 
be  given  it,  is  an  evergreen,  with  very  long, 
almost  vine-like  stems,  and  dark-green,  beauti¬ 
fully  glossy  leaves ;  its  long  shoots  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  strong,  hooked  prickles,  and  these  har¬ 
den  with  the  wood,  and  make  the  plant  a  very 
formidable  one.  The  flowers  appear,  in  the 
southern  states,  in  very  early  spring,  and  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Where 
the  plant  has  grown  at  will,  and  festooned 
itself  upon  neighboring  trees,  its  shoots,  literal¬ 
ly  covered  with  flowers,  hang  down  for  20  to 
40  feet.  The  flowers  are  single,  and  of  a  very 
pure  white,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
dark-green  of  the  foliage.  Our  object  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  this  plant,  is  two-fold.  First, 
as  a  hedge  plant.  Those  who  have  written 
upon  hedge  plants  for  the  southern  states, 
prominent  among  whom  was  the  late  Thomas 
Affleck,  of  Texas,  place  the  Cherokee  Rose  in 
the  very  front  rank,  for  beauty,  strength,  and 
permanence.  In  some  of  the  southern  states 
there  are  hedges  at  least  50  years  old,  in  full 
vigor.  It  is  very  likely,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  the  Cherokee  Rose  has  not  been  injured  by 
several  exceptionally  cold  winters  in  the  south¬ 
ernmost  states,  that  it  would  succeed  as  far 
north  as  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  about  G  inches  long, 
made  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Affleck’s  plan  was  to 
have  small  trenches  spaded  across  .the  hedge¬ 
row,  at  distances  of  three  feet  apart ;  these 
trenches  were  15  inches  long,  and  in  each  were 
set  three  cuttings;  soon  after  the  first  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  corn,  he  worked  the  hedge-row, 
eradicating  all  weeds,  and  pulling  up  all  the 
plants  in  the  cross-rows,  but  one.  The  next 
winter  the  plants  are  to  be  cut  back  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground,  and  after  that  allowed  to 
run  at  will,  laying  in  the  shoots  as  they  grow 
in  the  line  of  the  hedge.  When  the  hedge  has 


reached  a  sufficient  flight  and  width,  it  is  kept 
within  bounds  by  an  annual  winter  pruning. 
A  second  reason  for  noticing  the  Cherokee  rose, 
is  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a  winter-blooming 
greenhouse  plant  in  the  northern  states.  Our 
people  who  have  conservatories  and  green¬ 
houses,  get  plants  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  neglect  those  which  grow,  so  to  speak, 
close  at  home.  A  few  amateurs  around  Boston 
have  learned  the  value  of  the  Cherokee  rose, 
and  grow  it  to  their  great  satisfaction.  It  was 
first  introduced  there,  as  we  are  informed,  by 
the  late  Col.  Perkins,  (whose  first  greenhouses 
were  built  in  180G),  over  50  years  ago;  the 
original  plant  is  still  vigorous  and  prolific,  and 
from  this  was  propagated  the  plant  which  fur¬ 
nishes  us  the  material  for  an  engraving ;  this 
plant  is  now  some  20  years  old,  and  covers 
about  100  square  feet  of  a  lean-to  house,  being- 
planted  out  in  a  confined  border ;  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  pot  culture,  as  its  roots  require 
abundant  room.  It  receives  a  severe  pruning 
in  September,  and  has  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
while  it  is  growing  and  blooming,  which  is 
from  the  first  of  December  until  the  middle  of 
May.  From  200  to  300  flowers  are  cut  daily 
from  this  plant ;  though  single,  the  buds  and 
flowers  are  much  admired,  and  especially 
suited  to  florists  work.  This  rose  is  eminently 
worthy  the  attention  of  florists,  and  it  is  not 
the  least  of  its  recommendations,  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  free  from  the  attacks  of  those  insects 
which  so  infest  other  greenhouse  roses. 

■ -  nQi  rpnii  - — 

Notes  from  the  Pines. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

When  Col.  Wearing  sent  his  last  “Ogden  Farm 
Paper”  from  some  obscure  corner  in  Germany,  I 
little  thought  that  my  next  “notes”  would  be 
from  among  “  the  Pines  ”  of  a  not  at  all  obscure 
portion  of  Georgia.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these 
notes  come  from  within  two  miles  of  the  Savannah 
river,  and  so  far  as  “  Pines  ”  go,  if  I  do  not  write 
from  “  The,”  I  do  write  in  full  view  of  some,  and, 
indeed,  many  “  Pines.”  From  this  charming  coun¬ 
try  retreat,  where  there  is  on  one  hand  a  view  of 
the  distant  city,  on  the  other,  the  high  lands  of 
South  Carolina,  and  still  farther  to  the  left,  the 
“  sand-hills  ”  of  this  portion  of  Georgia,  there  are 
to  be  seen  pines  which  leave  those  which  have 
given  to  my  place  its  name  quite  in  the  shade. 
The  leading  species  of  these 

Southern  Pines 

are  first,  and  most  abundant,  the  “  Old-field,”  or 
“  Loblolly-Pine  ”  (Finns  Tceda),  which  is  found 
everywhere,  from  a  few  inches  to  50  and  100,  and 
sometimes  even  150  feet  high.  It  is  called  “  Old¬ 
field  ”  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
to  spring  up  on  land  that  is  thrown  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  covers  the 
ground  with  a  young  forest.  The  wood,  though 
of  second  quality,  is  found  useful  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  but  it  is  much  less  resinous  than  that  of  the 
Iiougr-leaveil  Pine, 

or  the  “yellow pine  ”  (P.  australis),  which  is,  as  one 
writer  says,  “one  of  the  great  gifts  of  God  toman.” 
This  is  the  wonderful  source  of  turpentine,  rosin, 
pitch,  tar,  and  other  products,  which  I  need  not  de¬ 
scribe  ;  my  object  in  mentioning  it  at  all  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  beauty  of  young  specimens, 
3  to  10  feet  high ;  these  have  a  few  branches  below, 
while  the  leader  is  clothed  with  leaves  12  to  15 
inches  long,  and  being  of  a  most  vivid  green,  are 
charming  specimens,  and  worthy  of  being  planted 
for  ornament  wherever  they  will  stand  the  climate. 
The  country  people  sometimes  call  this  the  “  Broom- 
Pine  ;”  they  cut  off  the  top  of  a  young  tree,  and 
bind  a  cord  around  a  portion  of  the  upper  leaves, 
stripping  off  the  rest,  leaving  the  bare  portion  of 
the  stem  for  a  handle,  and  thus  make  a  rude, 


but  serviceable  broom.  One  of  the  very  common 
trees  all  through  this  country  is  the 

China-Tree  or  Pride  of  China 

(Melia  Azedarach),  though  it  is  oftener  corrupted 
into  “  Chaney-tree.”  The  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
its  dark-green  and  handsomely-cut  foliage,  and  its 
pleasing,  though  not  showy,  lilac-scented  flowers, 
make  it  very  popular  as  a  shade-tree  in  both  town 
and  country.  I  saw  at  the  nursery  of  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  Esq.,  near  Augusta,  a  very  striking  variety 
of  this  tree,  all  the  branches  of  which  are  erect, 
and  reach  about  the  same  bight,  forming  an  um¬ 
brella  of  foliage  as  perfect  in  form,  as  if  it  had 
been  trained  into  shape,  and  warranting  the  name, 
unibraculiformis,  or  umbrella-shaped,  which  Mr.  B. 
has  bestowed  upon  this  variety.  Among  other 
striking  trees  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Berckmans’  ex¬ 
tensive  establishment  are  evergreens,  both  conifers 
and  broad-leaved,  to  which  northern  cultivators 
must  be  strangers,  except  as  small  specimens  un¬ 
der  glass.  What  do  you  think  of 

An  Avenue  of  Magnolias, 
the  Great  Southern  Magnolia  (il£  grandiflora),  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  long  ?  1  have  seen  no  finer  sight 
in  tree-planting  than  this.  This  tree  barely  escapes 
death  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  every¬ 
where  north  of  these  points  must  be  housed  in  win¬ 
ter.  This  avenue  is  of  seedlings,  set  out  about  15 
years  ago,  and  the  trees  will  now  average  25  feet  in 
hight,  though  some  are  much  taller.  Mr.  B.  attrib¬ 
utes  his  remarkable  success  to  planting  for  his 
avenue  seedlings  only  one  year  old,  mere  pot- 
plants,  an  operation  which  much  amused  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  believed  in  setting  large  trees,  but  subse¬ 
quent  success  has  abundantly  justified  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  our  friends  who  wish  to  set  out  this 
grandest  of  southern  trees,  will  do  well  to  follow 
this  example.  One  remarkable  feature  in  this  ave¬ 
nue  is  the  great  variety  presented  by  the  trees, 
which,  being  all  from  the  seed  of  the  same  species, 
are  unlike  in  size  and  habit,  in  color  and  expanse 
of  foliage,  and  in  vigor.  Some  make  grand  and 
perfect  pyramids  of  the  darkest  foliage  from  the 
ground  upwards,  and  so  thick  that  a  bird  can 
hardly  make  its  way  through  it ;  others  bear  only 
a  few  light-colored  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Two  of  the  trees  are  grafted  specimens 
of  the  variety  ferrugi nea,  remarkable  for  the  dark 
rust-colored  down  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  one  tree  which 
the  French  would  call  remontant ,  as  it  blooms 
more  than  once  during  the  season,  often  having 
flowers  as  late  as  October.  The  beauty  of  these 
Magnolias  is  enough  to  tempt  one  to  remove  to  a 
clime  where  such  things  are  possible.  When  I  left 
home,  in  the  middle  of  October,  we  had  already 
had  severe  frosts,  and  it  was  sharp  work  to  save 
those  tender  plants  which  needed  to  go 
Into  Winter-Quarters. 

In  three  days  I  reached  here,  where  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  but  the  varieties  of  Coleus,  and  other  plants 
which,  like  that,  succumb  to  cool  weather,  even 
before  there  is  actual  frost,  shows  that  winter  is  at 
hand.  Here  Dahlias  are  still  in  full  bloom,  and 
tender  vegetation  has  suffered  more  from  dry  than 
from  cool  weather.  I  went  out  this  morning  among 
the  fig-trees,  and  found  scarcely  a  leaf  injured, 
while  the  late  crop  was  still  ripening. 

Could  I  exchange  my  “  Pines  ”  for  a  home 
among  these  southern  ones,  I  should  probably  hes¬ 
itate  before  accepting  it,  though  there  are  many 
things  here  very  tempting  to  a  lover  of  plants.  The 
climate  has  of  course  its  drawbacks,  but  a  locality 
where  one  can  have 

Camellias  as  Door-yard  Plants, 
and  many  other  plants  that  must  be  housed  with 
us,  growing  freely  in  the  open  air,  presents  strong 
attractions.  In  the  cemeteries  are  hedges  of  Cape 
Jessamine,  Japanese  Privet,  true  Laurel,  ( Launis 
nobilis),  Pittosporum,  Laurcstinus,  and  other  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  growing  in  perfect  condition. 
The  great  coniferous  evergreen  here  is  the 
Golden  Arbor  Vitae, 

which  is  so  unsatisfactory  with  us,  but  here  finds  a 
congenial  home.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  a  more 
perfect  ornamental  hedge  than  some  I  have  seen  of 
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this  tree  ;  not  a  decayed  leaf  or  a  vacant  spot  to  be 
found,  but  a  perfect  unbroken  wall  of  the  richest 
golden  green.  A  little  plant  of  the  Tea  Olive, 
( Osmcmthus  fragrans),  about  two  feet  high,  has 
been  one  of  the  pets  of  my  greenhouse,  for  I  know 
of  no  fragrance  more  exquisite  than  the  flowers  of 
this  afford.  Near  the  door  of  the  house  from  which 
I  write,  is  a  plant  10  feet  high,  which  has  been 
loaded  with  bloom.  The  shrub  which  has  pleased 
me  most,  because  I  have  so  often  read  of  it,  and 
never  before  seen  it  in  flower,  is  the 
Strawberry  Tree, 

as  it  is  called  in  England,  but  quite  different  from 
the  plant  so  called  with  us.  Ours  is  an  Euonymus, 
while  this  is  Arbutus  Unedo,  a  native  of  southern 
Europe,  and  naturalized  in  Great  Britain.  The 
specimen  here  is  about  8  feet  high,  and  as  regular 
as  a  haystack  ;  the  clusters  of  Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like  flowers  are  so  numerous  as  to  greatly  hide  the 
dark  evergreen  foliage,  and. the  beauty  of  the  whole 
is  enhanced  by  the  appearance  here  and  there  of 
clusters  of  globular,  strawberry-like  fruit,  which 
ripens  at  flowering  time,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
bloom  of  the  preceding  year.  The  fruit  is  globular, 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  rough  on  the  surface 
with  small  prominences,  yellow  at  first,  but  bright 
scarlet  when  ripe,  and  eatable,  it  being,  though 
very  seedy,  pleasantly  acid  to  the  taste.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  north  this  tree  will  succeed,  but 
I  can  heartily  commend  it  to  every  lover  of  fine 
plants  in  the  southern  states _ I  cannot  under¬ 

take  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  plants  that  are 
common  here,  but  strangers  to  northern  gardeners 

_ At  this  season  the  ornamental  grounds  and 

flower  gardens  make  a  better  showing  in  favor 
of  the  southern  climate  than  do  the 

Vecetable  Gardens, 

which  are  now  very  barren.  The  only  things  I 
have  seen  in  them  are  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  a 
few  cabbages,  and  many  collards.  This  last  is 
seen  everywhere  ;  if  there  is  a  garden  at  all  ft  is 
sure  to  contain  collards.  The  English  works  and 
the  few  American  writers  who  mention  collards, 
speak  of  them  as  any  cabbage  plant  that  has  not 
headed ;  the  English  say  that  they  are  cabbages 
taken  as  soon  as  “large  enough  to  bunch,”  and 
cooked  as  greens ;  Fearing  Burr,  usually  so  accu¬ 
rate,  falls  into  the  same  error.  To  my  surprise,  the 
work  so  generally  full  as  White's  “  Gardening  for 
the  South,”  does  not  treat  of  them,  while  this 
month  at  least  this  is  the  only  green  vegetable  to 
be  seen  all  through  the  country.  White  simply 
says,  “all  the  cabbages  in  hot  climates,  without 
proper  care,  are  prone  to  run  into  coleworts  or 
collards.”  Several  friends  here,  well  versed  in  such 
matters,  assure  me  that  the  above  is  all  wrong,  and 
that  the  southern  collards  are  as  distinct  a  variety  of 
the  cabbage  as  savoy,  kale,  or  any  other,  and  so  far 
from  being  a  young  cabbage  plant,  it  is  a  variety 
so  well  fixed  in  its  ways  that  it  never  will  head.  In 
proof  of  this  they  point  out  the  plants  now  grow¬ 
ing,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  last  spring,  and 
though  the  outer  leaves  spread  as  widely  as  in  any 
cabbage,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  head,  and  will  not 
be.  I  have  looked  up  the  matter  in  the  several 
seed  catalogues  at  hand,  and  find  that  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  (John  St.,  N.  Y.),  are  the  only  ones  who  seem 
to  understand  the  matter  ;  they  offer  under  a  dis¬ 
tinct  head,  the  seed  of  “  Collards,  Georgia  grown  ” 
seeds,  and  give  directions  for  sowing.  It  has  not 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  taste  them,  but  I  am  assured  by 
several  good  judges,  that  after  they  have  been 
touched  (“  nipped  ”  they  say  here)  by  the  frost,  they 
are  superior  to  any  other  form  of  cabbage,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Savoy.  For  fear  that  some  of  your 
readers  living  near  New  York  may  think  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Kale,  I  will  say  that  I  am  as  familiar 
with  that  as  I  was  formerly  ignorant  of  Collards, 
and  know  that  the  plant  is  as  unlike  kale  as  the 
Savoy  is  to  an  Early  York ;  the  plant  is  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  a  long-legged,  sprawling-leaved, 
and  rather  narrow-leaved,  unheading  cabbage.  I 
am  so  impressed  with  its  distinct  character,  and 
have  heard  so  much  of  its  superior  qualities,  that  I 
hope  next  year  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  The  seeds  are 
sown,  and  the  whole  after-culture  the  same  as 
for  late  cabbages. 


THE 
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BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Tlie  Family  Circular. 

I  have  heard  of  a  capital  contrivance  for  regular 
communication  between  the  scattered  and  busy 
members  of  families.  Let  us  call  it  the  Family 
Circular,  and  this  is  the  way  it  works  : 

A  brother  in  Ohio  sends  a  letter  to  a  sister  in 
Central  New  York.  She  replies  as  she  pleases  to 
this  letter,  and  communicates  matters  of  general 
family  interest,  but  instead  of  sending  her  letter  to 
the  brother  in  Ohio,  sends  it  along  with  his  letter 
to  the  father  and  brother  and  sister  and  others  of 
the  family  who  live  on  the  homestead  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Here  all  who  can,  or  who  wish  to  do  so,  con¬ 
tribute  letters,  and  the  increasing  budget  is  for¬ 
warded  to  Amherst.  Increased  yet  more  it  moves 
on  to  Worcester.  Weightier  still  with  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom,  it  goes  thence  to  Boston,  a  big  budget  indeed ; 
and  one  of  the  best  things  that  goes  by  mail.  Here 
the  letter  from  Ohio  is  removed  from  the  packet, 
but  its  loss  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  from 
Boston  members  of  the  family.  So  in  due  time  the 
Ohio  brother  gets  his  sister’s  reply  to  his  letter,  and 
all  the  other  replies  and  communications.  He  tabes 
out  the  New  York  sister’s  letter,  adds  a  fresh  one 
of  his  own,  and  sends  all  that  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  since  that  sister  wrote,  to  her. 

So  now,  each  time  around,  at  each  station,  a  let¬ 
ter,  simple  or  compound,  is  subtracted,  and  a 
fresh  one  added ;  and  once  a  month  each  brother  or 
sister  hears  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  I  suppose  no  one  is  prohibited  from  writing 
directly  to  any  other  not  in  turn.  They  can,  at 
least,  write  what  business  or  privacy  they  choose 
on  postal  cards. 

This  is  the  next  best  thing  to  family  meetings, 
which  are  often  of  so  difficult  achievement,  that 
they  are  extremely  rare  after  the  children  are  all 
married  and  have  separate  families  to  care  for. 

It  is  common  to  forward  from  one  to  another  let¬ 
ters  from  members  of  the  family  who  are  most  sel¬ 
dom  heard  from,  but  I  had  never  before  heard  of 
such  regular  epistolary  circulation  throughout  a 
family  as  this  I  have  reported.  I  fancy  that  many 
scattered  families,  like  tlie  one  into  which  I  was 
born,  will  gladly  hear  of  such  an  easy  and  delight¬ 
ful  mode  of  intercommunication,  and  will  regular¬ 
ly  follow  the  example.  There  are  ties  stronger 
than  those  of  blood  to  people  who  have  had  a  birth 
above  that  of  the  animal,  but  tlie  ties  of  family  are 
strong,  and  should  be  tenderly  cherished.  They 
should  not  make  us  narrow  in  our  sympathies,  but 
they  may  warm  our  hearts  into  greater  love  for  all 
humanity.  An  unkind  brother  or  a  selfish  sister 
can  not  be  a  true  philanthropist ;  and  I  suppose 
that  the  hoped-for  reign  of  “  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men  ”  is  helped  forward  far  more 
by  simple  brothers  and  sisters  who  just  aim  with 
loving  hearts  to  do  their  daily  duty  faithfully,  in 
field,  or  kitchen,  or  shop,  than  by  any  professional 
philanthropists. 

Heading  for  tl»c  Family. 

This  matter  can  hardly  be  safely  allowed  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Bright  children  will  have  something 
to  read,  and  if  good  books  and  papers  are  not  sup¬ 
plied  to  meet  their  need,  they  will  accept  of  almost 
anything  in  their  place.  One  of  the  best  things 
that  parents  can  do  for  their  children  is  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  healthful  taste  for  good  literature.  This 
alone  is  sometimes  equal  to  a  “liberal  education.” 
Many  men  and  women,  who  justly  take  rank 
among  the  best  informed  and  most  cultivated  peo¬ 
ple  in  society,  owe  more  to  their  thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic  reading  than  to  any  school  or  college. 

I  wish  that  newspapers  had  more  faith  in  the 
existence  of  innocence  and  of  genuine  childhood. 
Doubtless  there  are  plenty  of  pert  unchildlike  chil¬ 
dren,  but  I  wish  there  were  fewer  paragraphs  in  the 
papers  indicating  that  their  horrible  sayings  and 
doings  are  considered  laughable.  What  if  George 


Washington  never  did  burst  into  tears  and  throw 
himself  into  his  father’s  arms,  exclaiming  tliat  he 
could  not  tell  a  lie.  That  little  story  is  not  a  bad 
one,  though  it  may  not  be  correct  history,  but  the 
newspaper  thrusts  at  it  are  positively  vicious.  Why 
must  our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  scrape  to¬ 
gether  so  many  accounts  of  horrible  crimes  ?  Some 
papers  are  far  worse  than  others  in  their  selection 
of  items,  and  in  the  comparative  prominence  given 
to  elevating  or  corrupting  statements  of  news.  So 
there  should  be  careful  judgment  exercised  in 
choosing  a  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 

Interesting  books  are  desirable  for  family  reading 
on  winter  evenings — books  that  are  alike  interest¬ 
ing  to  old  and  young.  There  are  good  books  that 
meet  this  demand,  not  “  written  down  ”  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  mental  necessities  of  children,  but  so  clearly 
expressed  that  all  can  easily  comprehend  them. 

Quite  young  children  become  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  novels,  when  read  aloud,  but  such 
mental  fare  is  not  nearly  so  wholesome,  though  it 
may  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  for  growing  children, 
as  are  “The  fairy  tales  of  science  and  the  long  re¬ 
sults  of  time,”  or,  in  other  words,  interesting  rec¬ 
ords  of  science  and  history.  Novels  are  more  or 
less  love  stories,  and  these  are  a  stimulus  not  the 
most  desirable  for  unfolding  childhood.  Moreover, 
there  is  danger  that  when  the  mind  has  begun  to 
feed  upon  novels,  its  tone  will  be  so  far  impaired 
as  to  produce  a  morbid  craving  for  reading  of  an 
exciting  character.  It  is  the  safer  way  to  cultivate 
in  youth  an  interest  in  useful  facts  about  the  world 
we  live  in.  Fiction  has  its  place,  and  a  useful  one, 
but  it  is  so  easy  to  take,  so  attractive  to  most  minds, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  labor  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  it.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  condemn  fiction  en¬ 
tirely.  I  have  sometimes  regretted  that  I  was 
taught  to  hold  the  name  “novel”  in  such  abhor¬ 
rence,  that  when  I  had  an  opportunity  and  leisure, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  read  as  many  of  Walter 
Scott’s  Waverley  Novels,  as  I  chose,  I  dared  not 
touch  them  because  they  were  novels. 

Wedding  Presents, 

No  doubt  the  splendid  array  of  wedding  presents 
made  to  wealthy  brides  is  often  tedious  and  taste¬ 
less  enough  to  provoke  plentiful  criticism.  But  I 
think  it  must  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  assist  in 
giving  a  modest  young  couple  a  “setting  out”; 
especially  if  they  are  going  directly  to  housekeep¬ 
ing.  There  is  almost  no  end  of  useful  presents 
that  might  be  contributed,  for  we  all  know  how 
many  things  it  takes  to  furnish  a  house  and  to 
stock  a  farm.  It  is  pleasant  for  a  married  pair  to 
earn  most  of  these  things  together  if  they  have 
health  and  a  good  business  ;  but  if  they  begin  poor, 
and  their  family  increases,  they  will  find  it  hard 
enough  to  struggle  through  the  early  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life,  even  with  many  a  lift  from  sympathizing 
friends.  1  am  not  pleading  that  expensive  presents 
should  be  given  to  such  beginners,  but  useful 
household  articles  not  too  costly  for  the  giver’s 
purse,  nor  too  fine  for  the  recipient’s  use.  A  kind 
of  conventionality  often  rules  in  this  matter.  Cer¬ 
tain  things  are  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  wedding 
presents,  and  of  these  the  bride  sometimes  gets 
more  than  enough.  This  is  all  nonsense.  Any¬ 
thing  is  suitable  for  a  wedding  present,  which  can 
be  made  of  use  or  give  pleasure  by  its  beauty. 

Winter  and  Spring  Wheat. 

Now  I  know  what  was  the  matter  with  that  “best 
winter  wheat  graham  flour,”  which  I  wouldn’t  have 
in  the  house  if  I  could  get  better.  My  provider 
believes  in  that  rule  about  the  dictionaries — “  Get 
the  best  ” — and  persisted  in  getting  for  me  neatly- 
put-up  sacks  of  graham  made  of  “  white  winter 
wheat,”  until  I  showed  him  that  fully  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  sifted  out  as  coarse  bran.  I  had  to  sift 
it  in  order  to  get  it  eaten  at  all,  for  not  only  the 
ehiklren’s  stomachs,  but  my  own,  revolted  at  such 
coarse  fare.  Then  he  doubtfully  bought  me  cheap¬ 
er  stuff,  graham-meal  made  of  spring  wheat,  and 
that  we  ate  with  gladness  of  heart  and  without  sift¬ 
ing.  When  I  did  sift  some  occasionally,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  bran  was  much  less  and  of  finer  quality 
than  in  the  winter  wheat  graham.  So  I  fancied 
that  there  was  some  cheating  about  the  latter,  un¬ 
til  I  moved  into  the  country  and  procured  my  gra- 
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ham  flour  of  a  neighbor  who  raised  his  own  wheat. 
Beautiful  meal  he  sold  me  as  long  as  he  raised 
spring  wheat,  but  as  soon  as  his  much-admired 
plump  winter  wheat  came  back  from  mill  as  gra¬ 
ham,  there  was  the  same  lumpy  looking  meal,  with 
the  same  proportion  of  coarse  bran,  as  in  the  dis¬ 
carded  winter  wheat  graham  of  the  groceries.  I 
write  of  Minnesota  grain.  People  come  here  from 
the  east  firm  in  the  faith  that  winter  wheat  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  spring  wheat,  and  amid  many  discourage¬ 
ments  they  manage  at  last  to  get  to  raising  the  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  and  then  discover  that  the  best  white 
flour,  the  patented  “  gilt-edged  ”  flour  which  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  price  of  any  in  our  whole  coun¬ 
try,  can  not  be  made  from  their  winter  wheat,  but  is 
made  alone  from  Minnesota  spring  wheat.  “  Gran- 
iola,”  too,  much  like  wheaten  grits,  but  a  little  nicer, 
can  only  be  made  from  “hard  spring  wheat,”  such 
as  is  raised  in  this  latitude.  I  have  read  nothing 
about  the  graham  made  from  the  various  kinds  of 
wheat,  but  my  own  experience  satisfies  me  that  of 
wheat  raised  here,  the  spring  wheat  is  decidedly 
preferable. 

Children's  Winter  Clothes. 

There  is  such  gross  neglect  of  some  of  the  plain¬ 
est  rules  of  common  sense  and  health  in  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  children,  that  one  can  hardly  mention  too 
often  the  necessity  of  dressing  growing  children 
warmly.  There  may  be  sufficient  warmth  about  their 
bodies,  where  waists  and  skirts  are  made  of  numer¬ 
ous  thicknesses,  but  the  extremities  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  dressed  in  too  thin  or  too  few'  garments.  Re¬ 
member  that  no  woolen  stocking  is  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  leg  below  the  kuee.  There  must  be 
added  either  trousers  or  leggins,  or  warm  under¬ 
drawers.  For  a  little  girl,  there  should  be  a  com¬ 
plete  under-suit  of  flannel,  (cotton  and  wool,  or  soft 
all  wool),  composed  of  long-sleeved  waist  and  long 
drawers  (ankle  fitting)  buttoned  together  at  the 
waist.  Over  this  full  colored  flannel  drawers,  but¬ 
toned  around  the  leg  below  the  top  of  the  stock¬ 
ing,  are  not  too  warm.  Warm  drawers  are  always 
more  sensible  than  so  much  warmth  in  skirts,  which 
should  be  as  light  and  scant  as  convenient  on  ac¬ 
count  of  weight. 

- - 

Milk  Shelves  for  the  Kitchen, 


In  many  farm-houses  the  kitchen  is  obliged  to 
serve  numerous  purposes;  amongst  others  it  has 
to  serve  as  the  dairy,  in  which  the  milk  is  set,  and 
the  cream  is  kept,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  it 
is  the  warmest  spot  in  the  house.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  this,  it  the  kitchen  is  kept  scru¬ 
pulously  clean,  and  well  ventilated.  But  a  well- 
contrived  cupboard,  kept  specially  for  the  milk  and 
cream,  where  they  may 
be  safe  from  dust  and 
drafts,  and  yet  have 
proper  ventilation,  will 
be  a  great  advantage. 
Such  a  cupboard  is 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings.  It 
is  made  to  fit  into  a 
corner,  being  six-sided, 
where  it  will  occupy 
the  least  room,  or  be 
least  in  the  way.  It 
should  be  wide  enough 
to  hold  two  ten-quart 
pans  across  it,  or  four 
upon  each  shelf.  This 
will  be  nearly  or  quite 
3  feet  outside  measure. 
It  is  unnecessary  to 
make  it  any  larger,  as  this  will  be  ample  for  win¬ 
ter  use,  where  ten  cows  are  kept.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
closet  finished  and  closed.  Fig.  2  shows  a  section, 
or  the  closet  as  though  it  were  cut  in  two  down  the 
center.  A  post  is  placed  in  the  center,  which  holds 
the  racks  or  shelves.  This  is  square.  The  shelves 
are  held  up  by  cross-pieces,  which  arc  let  into  the 
sides  of  the  post,  and  arc  firmly  fastened  and 
braced  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  They  are  six 
inches  apart,  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  ten- 


Fig.  1.— MILK-SHELVES 
CLOSED. 


quart  shallow  pan.  Each  shelf  holds  four  pans. 
To  post  is  made  to  turn  round,  so  that,  as  one  pan 
is  put  on  the  shelf,  it  is  pushed  on  one  side, 
and  room  appears  for  another.  As  the  closet  is 
made  with  six  sides, 
there  is  no  waste 
space.  It  may  be 
made  round,  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  fine 
wire-gauze,  or  fine 
net ;  mosquito  net¬ 
ting,  doubled  twice, 
will  keep  out  dust 
and  flies,  but  wire- 
gauze,  when  it  can 
be  afforded,  is  much 
the  best.  The  low¬ 
est  shelf  is  kept 
so  far  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  to  give  space 
for  two  or  three 
cream-crocks.  Many  a  handy  boy,  who  is  supplied 
with  a  few  tools,  can  easily  make  this  closet.  If 
the  post  creaks  when  it  is  turned  around,  a  few 
fine  chips  of  soap,  or  a  little  powdered  black-lead 
should  be  forced  down  into  the  socket  with  a  piece 
of  wire  or  a  feather.  No  oil  or  grease  should  be 
used.  The  bottom  of  the  post  should  be  made> 
exactly  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  illustration  at  figure  2. 

Stationary  Wash-Tubs, 


One  of  the  greatest  conveniences  amongst  what 
are  called  “the  modern  improvements ”  in  a 
city  house,  is  the  stationary  wash-tub.  It  relieves 
the  house-wife  or  the  domestics  from  much  heavy 
lifting,  and  lightens  the  labor  of  that  very  neces¬ 
sary  but  very  disagreeable  business,  the  weekly 
washing.  Fortunately  this  improvement  can  be 
introduced  very  cheaply  into  any  kitchen,  as  it 
stands  upon  his  own  merits,  without  depending 
for  its  usefulness  upon  any  of  the  other  improve¬ 
ments  generally  associated  with  it ;  as  for  instance, 
the  kitchen  boiler  and  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water  from  pipes  and  taps.  It  is  convenient  but 
not  necessary  to  have  the  water  flow  directly  into 
the  tubs,  and  as  few  country  or  farm  houses  are 
provided  with  any  water  supply  but  the  pump  out 
of  doors,  this  is  fortunate.  Any  and  every  farm¬ 
house  can  be  supplied 
with  two  of  these  tubs, 
whose  owner  can  afford 
to  spare  seven  dollars. 
The  relieving  of  the 
hard  worked  wife,  from 
the  heavy  and  injurious 
lifting  required,  when 
the  common  tubs  are 
used,  is  well  worth 
this  sum  every  month. 

In  figure  1  is  a  section¬ 
al  drawing  of  the  tub. 
It  is  made  of  two-inch  white  pine  or  cedar  plank.  It 
is  21  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  25  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  31  inches  long,  all  outside  measurement, 
and  15  inches  deep  inside.  The  top  is  31  inches 
from  the  ground,  which  is  a  proper  higlit  for  the 
use  of  a'  moderately  tall  woman.  The  tubs  are 

generally  made 
in  pairs,  some¬ 
times  three  are 
made  together, 
and  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from 
each  other  by 
a  partition  of 
two  -  inch 
plank.  They 
are  covered 
with  lids  which 
shut  down 
closely,  and 

may  be  used  for  an  ironing  table,  or  for  other  useful 
purposes  when  it  may  be  convenient.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  finished  tubs  with  a  wringer  fastened  on  the 
partition  between  them.  The  tubs  are  fastened  to 


Fig.  3.  —OUTLET  PIPES. 


the  wall  of  the  kitchen,  in  a  place  where  there  will 
be  sufficient  light.  The  waste  water  is  discharged 


Fig.  2. — STATIONARY  TUB  COMPLETE. 


by  pipes  fitted  into  the  bottom,  which  are  closed  by 
metal  plugs  secured  to  the  side  of  the  tubs  by 
small  chains.  The  pipe,  for  convenience,  may  be 
placed  between  the  two  tubs,  from  each  of  which 
short  branches,  as  seen  in  figure  3,  may  lead  to  the 
outlet.  The  pipe  discharges  into  a  drain,  which 
carries  the  waste  to  a  pit  or  cesspool,  where  it  may 
oc  absorbed  by  some  material  which  will  thus  be 
made  valuable  for  manure.  In  making  these  tubs, 
use  clear  and  well-seasoned  lumber,  the  joints  ac¬ 
curately  fitted  together,  and  a  coating  of  thick 
white  lead  and  oil  should  be  given  to  every  joint 
before  it  is  put  together.  Unless  made  in  a  work¬ 
man-like  manner,  and  with  tight  joints,  these  tubs 
will  be  a  source  of  annoyance  instead  of  comfort. 
We  have  recently  seen  a  very  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  upon  these  wooden  tubs,  in  the  shape  of  a 
porcelain  or  earthen- ware  one,  in  the  sloping  front 
of  which,  inside,  is  made  in  the  material  of  the 
tub,  a  series  of  corrugations,  exactly  like  those  of 
the  common  wash-board,  and  intended  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fixed  wash-board. 
These  tubs  are  durable,  and  are  very  cleanly. 

- -IMO-W - «* - 

How  to  Make  Sour-Krout. 

In  some  cases  cabbage  is  a  very  necessary  article 
of  winter  food.  In  mining  or  lumbering  camps, 
where  salt  pork,  beef,  beans,  and  saleratus  bread, 
are  the  principal  articles  of  food,  preserved  cab¬ 
bage  is  the  best  vegetable  that  can  be  u$ed.  Un¬ 
like  potatoes  or  most  other  vegetables,  except 
onions,  it  is  not  injured  by  freezing  when  properly 
prepared,  and  the  acid  produced  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  cut  cabbage  is  very  healthful.  Many 
farmers  depend  upon  salt  meat  for  their  winter  sup¬ 
plies,  and  a  certain  portion  of  acid  vegetable  food 
is  a  wholesome  change.  To  keep  cabbages  fresh  is 
often  inconvenient,  and  if  it  is  stored  in  a  warm  eel- 


Fig.  2.— BENCH  FOR  CUTTING  CABBAGE. 


lar,  the  smell  arising  from  their  gradual  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  injurious  to  milk  or  butter,  and  doubtless, 
when  the  cellar  is  below  the  dwelling-house,  to 
health  also.  Perhaps  in  most  cases,  when  cabbage 
is  used  in  winter,  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  into 
sour-krout.  This  is  doue  by  splitting  the  cabbages, 
taking  out  the  cores,  slicing  them  into  shreds. 
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packing  them  with  alternate  layers  of  salt  in  a 
clean,  sweet  barrel,  and  placing  a  weight  upon  the 
top  of  the  mass.  In  a  short  time  the  cut  cabbage 
ferments,  and  parts  with  a  quantity  of  water,  which 
■forms  a  brine  and  covers  it,  that  is  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  down  by  the  weight.  To  do  all  this  by  hand, 
or  without  proper  appliances,  is  laborious  and  slow. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  use  a  set  of 
tools  and  implements  specially 
adapted  for  the  business.  There 
are  the  eorer,  fig.  1,  by  which  the 
stalk  is  taken  out  quickly  and  with¬ 
out  splitting  the  cabbage,  the 
slicer,  fig.  2,  and  the  vat,  fig.  3. 
The  corer  is  something  like  a 
cheese  or  butter  trier,  sharp  on  the 
end  and  the  edges.  It  is  thrust 
into  the  cabbage  at  one  side  of  the 
stalk  and  twisted  around,  and  thus 
brings  out  the  hard  core.  The 
slicer  is  a  table,  in  which  some 
long  knives  are  placed  diagonally  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  apart.  A  box-frame,  without  any 
bottom,  is  made  to  fit  in  grooves  upon  each  side 
of  the  table,  and  slide  up  and  down.  This  box  is 
filled  with  cabbages,  which  are  pressed  down  by 
the  hands  as  it  is  slid  back  and  forth  over  the 
knives,  and  the  shredded  cabbage  falls  into  a  basket 
or  tub  beneath  the  table.  A  heavy  sprinkling  of 
salt  is  then  thrown  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  a 
layer  of  about  six  inches  of  the  cut  cabbage  is 
placed  evenly  upon  the  salt.  If  desired,  some 
caraway  or  coriander 
seeds  are  added.  Then 
another  layer  of  salt  is 
spread  over  the  cabbage, 
and  thus  alternately  until 
the  vat  is  filled.  A  loose 
head  is  then  laid  upon 
the  cabbage,  the  follower 
shown  iu  the  engraving  is 
laid  across  the  head,  and 
the  screw  is  applied.  In 
a  few  days  the  brine  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  top,  when 
the  screw  is  turned  a  few 
times,  so  as  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  surface, 

after  which  most  of  the 
Fig.  3.— vat  for  krout.  b.  ine  may  be  dipped  offj 

leaving  only  enough  to  cover  the  krout  and  pre¬ 
vent  access  of  air.  The  fermentation  removes  most 
of  the  strong  flavor  of  the  cabbage,  and  leaves  it 
very  sweet  and  agreeable.  When  the  krout  is 
taken  out  for  use,  it  should  be  rinsed  in  clean  wa¬ 
ter,  but  does  not  require  the  soaking  or  washing 
needed  by  that  made  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


J83DYS  &  dmWMSo 


I>e<*enal!»ei*. 

When  you  know  that  the  Latin  word  decern  means  ten, 
you  will  infer  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  this 
was  the  tenth  month  of  the  Romans.  This,  by  the  Al¬ 
manac,  is  the  first  month  of  winter,  and  the  Almanac  is 
more  nearly  right  than  when  it  calls  March  the  first  month 
of  spring.  In  December  we  have  more  short  days  and 
long  nights  than  in  any  other  month.  We  here  have  the 
grand  long  evenings,  so  fine  for  study  and  for  play,  and 
wc  think  that  winter  is  not  so  bad  a  season  after  all,  as 
it  brings  us  many  pleasures,  and  those  are  generally  the 
pleasures  of  home.  Then  above  all,  this  is  the  month  in 
which  Christmas  comes,  which,  as  the  old  song  says, 
“comes  but  once  a  year.”— Do  you  know  what  Christ¬ 
mas  is,  the  day  enjoyed  by  young  and  old,  the  day  on 
which  the  saddest  is  glad,  and  on  which  the  poorest 
heart  rejoices?  What  Christmas  is  can  hardly  be  told 
more  briefly,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  whole  of  it 
more  in  full  than  in  the  pleasant  story,  by  a  young  lady, 
given  elsewhere,  called  “The  Night  before  Christmas.” 
To  New  England  people  and  their  descendents,  this 
month  brings  to  them  another  anniversary  which  they 
delight  to  observe.  On  December  22d,  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Anniversary  of  “Fore¬ 
fathers’  Day  ”  is  by  many  carefully  observed.  When 
you  get  older,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  will 
read  of  all  this,  and  learn  how  much  this  little  band  of 
people  had  to  do  with  making  our  country  what  it  now 
is.  But  Christmas  overshadows  this  and  all  other  anni¬ 


versaries  ;  it  is  kept  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and  deser¬ 
vedly,  as  it  celebrates  the  great  event  of  history,  and  a 
joyous  one,  for  from  sunrise  there  will,  on  that  morning, 
run  round  the  world,  a  greeting  in  which  we  shall  all 
join  in  wishing  you  and  every  one  A  Merry  Christmas. 

■ - —**=*►  «  » - - 

Some  IFinsc  TL'EmIhis's  for  BSoys  :»ss«i 
Girls. 

Probably  our  young  readers  do  not  often  look  at  the 
business  columns  of  the  paper,  and  vre  would  just  hint 
to  them  that  they  may  be  interested  in  looking  into  the 
Publishers’  Premium  List.  They  will  find  that  a  great 
many  fine  and  useful  things  are  there  offered  in  such  a 
manner  that  young  people  can  get  them  free— that  is 
without  paying  out  money,  but  only  by  expending  a  lit¬ 
tle  time.  If  you  read  what  is  said  in  the  premium  list 
you  will  see  that  not  only  young  men  and  women,  but 
even  small  Boys  and  Girls  can  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers, 


which  wore  away  all  the  rest,  and  left  this  fragment 
standing  alone  1  You  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  rock  by 
that  of  the  man  who  stands  near  it.  The  Egyptian 
Sphinx,  you  know,  has  a  human  face,  and  viewed  from  a 
certain  point,  this  rock  show's  one  also.  If  you  look 
sharply  at  the  picture,  you  will  see  that  our  American 
Sphinx  is  not,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pictures,  much 
behind  its  eastern  namesake  in  good  looks,  but  this  was 
probably  made  ages  before  the  Egyptian  thing  was 
thought  of.  That  which  travelers  go  so  far  to  see,  may 
after  all  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  modern  imitation.  Let 
us  thank  Mr.  Fargo  for  thinking  of  the  boys  and  girls. 


rI’5ae  First  fi'Msseia^er  Train. 

When  you  look  at  a  railroad  train,  do  you  over  think 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  ?— Probably  not  if  you  see 
one  often.  If  the  stars  should  shine  only  once  in  ten 
years,  what  a  wonder  they  would  be,  but  now  starlight 


THE  FIRST  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TRAIN  IN  AMERICA. 


and  receive  a  premium  for  doing  so.  Many  thousands  of 
persons  have  become  subscribers  to  the  Amei'ican  Agri¬ 
culturist,  through  the  agency  of  boys  and  girls  from  S  to 
15  years  old.  Children  are  usually  very  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  subscribers,  for  when  a  child  goes  to  an  older  per¬ 
son  and  respectfully  shows  him  or  her  the  paper,  the 
older  person  is  very  apt  to  look  at  it,  for  there  are  few 
who  do  not  like  children,  and  those  who  would  at  once 
say  “no”  to  a  man,  without  looking  at  the  paper,  will 
examine  it  if  presented  by  a  boy  or  girl,  and  there  are 
few  who  once  fairly  look  at  the  paper,  who  do  not  want 
it.  You  should  know  enough  about  the  paper  yourselfi 
to  be  able  to  show  the  person  what  is  iu  it,  and  how  it 
tells  something  about  almost  everything,  and  that  it  has 
articles  suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  man  is 
not  a  farmer,  show  him  that  the  Household  and  Boys  and 
Girls’  Departments  are  such  as  he  wants  for  his  family, 
wherever  they  may  live. 

If  you  interest  other  boys  and  girls  in  the  paper,  they 
will  tell  their  parents  of  it  and  thus  help  make  it  known. 
Most  young  persons  can  gather  three,  five,  ten,  or  more 
subscribers,  and  the  premium  list  will  tell  you  what  arti¬ 
cles  you  are  entitled  to  as  a  reward 
for  your  trouble.  Besides  the  premi¬ 
um  you  will  gain  something  else  of 
value,  because  you  will  be  learning 
how  to  do  business ;  to  approach  others 
respectfully,  to  show  what  you  have  to 
dispose  of  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
to  keep  proper  accounts,  will  all  be  of 
use  in  after  life.  The  present  month 
is  one  of  the  best  for  getting  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  the  premiums  will  be 
especially  useful  for  the  Holidays.  We 
know  several  whose  first  earnings 
were  in  getting  subscribers  for  the 
American  Agricultui'ist ,  and  though 
now  grown  up,  they  keep  on  and  send 
a  list  every  year. 

The  Splsiiax  ISoclf. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  this  is  a 
“  puzzle  picture,”  such  as  we  have 
shown  you  in  former  months.  It  is, 
and  is  not.  In  one  respect  this  differs 
very  much  from  the  others,  which  were 
mere  fancies  of  the  artist ;  this  is  not 
a  fancy,  but  a  real  thing  made  by  the 
Great  Artist  and  Architect  of  all  things. 

You  are  indebted  for  this  to  J.  G.  Far¬ 
go,  of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  not  far  from 
whose  farm  this  remarkable  rock  is 
situated,  and  he  sent  a  very  excellent 
photographic  portrait  of  it.  He  thinks  that  “The 
Sphinx  ”  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  this  rock ;  we 
do,  too,  and  if  you  have  rend  about  Egypt,  you  will  agree 
with  him  that  this  natural  monument  greatly  resembles 
the  noted  artificial  Sphinx,  now  partly  buried  in  the  sand 
in  that  country  of  wonders.  The  picture  shows  that  the 
Sphinx  consists  of  two,  if  not  three,  different  kinds  of 
rock.  What  an  astonishing  power  it  must  have  hcen, 


1  is  a  matter  of  course.  So  with  the  railway  train— could 
we  see  it  only  at  long  intervals,  how  we  would  study  all 
its  parts,  and  admire  its  mechanism,  and  be  almost  awe 
struck  that  a  small  quantity  of  water,  boiled  on  the  lo¬ 
comotive,  could  exert  sufficient  power  as  to  move  such  a 
weight  with  such  speed !  But  familiarity  with  all  grand 
things  makes  ns  regard  them  as  matters  of  course. 
When  you  look  at  a  train  upon  a  first  class  railroad  of 
the  present  day,  its  ‘palace  cars”  like  parlors  on  wheels, 
its  monster  locomotive,  all  built  for  strength  and  speed, 
with  every  bit  of  steel  and  brass  shining  like  silver  and 
gold  its  great  head-light,  its  screeching  whistle,  the  cab 
for  the  engineer,  with  all  its  curious  contrivances,  its  air- 
break,  which  allows  the  driver  to  stop  all  the  cars  at  once 
— when  you  look  at  all  this,  do  you  suppose  it  was  so 
from  the  beginning?  Do  you  think  that  when  railroads 
were  first  in  use  that  the  trains  were  in  all  things  like 
those  we  have  at  present?  Not  at  all;  like  all  other  great 
inventions— such  as  mowers  and  sewing  machines,  the 
perfection  in  railroad-trains  of  the  present  day  has  gone 
on  by  gradual  steps  from  very  rude  beginnings.  We 
came  across  the  other  day  a  picture  of  the  first  passen¬ 


THE  SPHINX  ROCK. 

ger  train  ever  run  in  this  country,  in  1831,  and  give  you 
a  copy  of  it  that  you  may'  see  how  great  have  been  the 
changes  and  improvements.  The  passenger  car,  you  will 
see,  is  just  an  old  fashion  stage-coach  put  upon  a  truck. 
Even  to  this  day  the  cars  in  England  are  made  like  three 
coaches  together,  with  entrance  from  the  sides.  The 
tender  looks  much  like  the  modern  express  wagon,  and 
the  wood  is  some  of  it  in  barrels,  and  some  stacked  up-- 
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the  water  is,  we  suppose,  somewhere  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.  Then  the  locomotive,  what  an  odd  affair  it 
seems,  with  the  cylinder  up  in  the  air;  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  engineer  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the  cinders — 
just  compare  this  with  the  poorest  train  that  is  now 
run,  and  you  will  see  that  in  railroad  matters  some  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  within  less  than  half  a  century. 


Tlae  Mechanical  SJonkey,, 

Aunt  Sue  and  others  have  something  to  say  about 
Christmas  presents  which  girls  may  make  for  their 
friends,  young  and  old,  but  they  have  not  provided  for 
the  boys.  Those  boys  who  can  work  with  carpenter’s 
tools,  or  with  the  nice  little  bracket  saws,  such  as  we 
figured  some  months  ago,  can  make  numerous  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  for  their  mothers  and  others,  and 
they  hardly  need  any  suggestions,  but  the  smaller  boys 
would  like  to  make  something.  A  very  amusing  thing  to 
give  a  younger  brother  or  sister,  is  what  we  have  called  a 
“Mechanical  Donkey,”  and  we  think  we  can  show  you 
so  plainly  how  to  make  it,  that  you  will  need  but  little 
help  from  an  older  person.  The 
materials  needed  are :  a  piece  of 
thin  paper ;  a  piece  of  card  or  thin 
paste-board  (some  business  or 
show-card,  or  thin  paste-board 
box,  such  as  are  generally  thrown 
away  at  the  country  stores) ;  a  bit 
of  wood;  a  piece  of  string;  a 
small  weight  of  any  kind,  and 
some  paste  oi‘  gum.  In  the  first 
place  take  your  thin  paper,  (com¬ 
mon  note  paper  will  do,  or  any 
other  kind  that  will  show  the 
marks  through  it),  and  lay  it  upon 
the  diagram,  and  with  a  pencil 
copy  the  outlines  of  figure  1. 

These  lines  will  show  through 
most  kinds  of  writing  paper,  and, 
if  the  first  you  try  is  not  thin 
enough,  you  can  hunt  up  some 
piece  that  will  let  you  see  the 
lines  ;  copying  in  this  way  is  called 
“  tracing,”  and  in  tracing  you 
must  be  careful  that  the  paper 
does  not  slip,  else  your  drawing 
will  be  all  wrong,  and  you  must 
begin  over  again.  Hold  the  paper 
in  place  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  while  you  use  the  pencil 
with  the  other.  After  you  have 
traced  figure  1,  go  on  and  do  the 
same  with  figures  2  and  3,  ob¬ 
serving  to  put  the  dots  for  holes 
just  as  they  are  in  the  diagram. 

Now  with  paste  or  gum,  fasten 
these  tracings  upon  your  stiff 
paper  or  card,  and  let  them  dry. 

It  will  be  better  to  put  a  weight, 
such  as  a  heavy  book,  upon  them, 
so  that  they  will  dry  flat.  When 
dry,  cut  out  the  pieces,  following 
the  lines  exactly  ;  you  may  find  it 
better  to  use  a  knife  than  scissors, 
at  least  for  the  place  under  the 
belly,  using  a  smooth  piece 

of  board  to  cut  upon.  Having  cut  out  the  parts,  they  are 


you  will  have  to  make  several  trials  ;  if  the  string  is 
short  the  motion  will  be  quicker,  and  if  longer,  slower. 
If  your  card  is  white,  you  can  make  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
the  shading  around  the  head,  ears,  legs,  and  elsewhere, 
with  a  pencil,  as  shown  in  figure  5,  but  if  you  have  colors 
and  know'  how  to  use  them,  you  can  paint  the  animal  of 
the  proper  color.  If  it  does  not  work  at  first,  have 
patience,  and  try  to  find  out  where  the  trouble  is,  and 
remove  the  cause ;  if  properly  made  it  will  work,  for  we 
always  try  such  things  before  giving  them  to  you.  If  you 
can  draw,  you  can  make  other  animals  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  such  as  a  bird  moving  its  head  and  tail. 


SiaapsiKtleiiice  ISelU alee <tl„ 

A  party  of  collegians  on  board  a  steamboat  were 
amused  at  the  staid  and  somewhat  quaint  appearance  of 
an  old  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whom  they 
forthwith  began  to  criticise  with  more  freedom  than 
good  taste.  At  last  one  of  the  most  forward  of  the  party 
volunteered  to  “  draw  out  ”  the  Quaker  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  friends,  and,  amidst  their  suppressed  laugh¬ 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  form  the  names  of  two  musical 
instruments. 

1.  A  young  animal.  2.  Horizontal.  3.  An  animal.  4. 
A  city  in  Pennsylvania.  5.  Dishonorable.  6.  A  lake  in 
New  York.  7.  A  man’s  name.  8.  An  animal.  9.  A 
dweller.  Herbert  J.  K. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  a  woman,  and  at  once 

A  man  is  left  in  place. 

2.  Behead  a  portion  and  you  have 

Science  or  subtle  grace. 

3.  Behead  “  to  gratify,”  and  then 

A  sort  of  contract’s  left. 

4.  Behead  a  solitary  one,  and  lo ! 

You  leave  one  as  bereft.  Star  State. 

CONCEALED  BIRDS. 

1.  Oh!  ma,  can’t  you  take  Mac  awray.  he  teazes  me.  2. 
We  went  as  far  as  Montank  Point.  3.  The  mules  went 
with  us  all  the  way.  4.  We  were  nearly  turned  over  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  5.  Hurry,  Nell,  or  you  will  be  left. 
G.  Will  yon  lend  me  a  dollar,  Kate,  for  a  day  or  two?  7. 
Although  at  first  jet  black,  it  eventually  turns  white.  8. 
The  deep  snow  renders  the  roads  impassable.  Matty. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  mistake.  2.  Spacious.  3.  Clothed.  4.  A  Greek 
letter.  5.  A  mount  in  England.  Sallie. 


to  have  holes  made  with  a  small  awl  or  a  large  needle, 
just  whore  the  dots  are.  The  head  and  legs  are  then  to 
be  put  on  as  in  figured,  which  shows  the  rear  side  ;  the 
head  is  fastened  to  the  body  by  its  upper,  and  the  leg  by 
its  lower  hole  ;  use  a  coarse  thread,  or  very  fine  cord, 
making  a  knot  at  one  end,  then,  when  through  the  holes, 
secure  by  a  large  knot  on  the  other  side,  tied  close  up  to 
the  piece.  To  make  the  animal  stand,  fasten  on  a  flat 
stick,  as  in  a,  figure  4.  You  can  put  in  a  couple  of  tacks 
from  the  other  side,  or  gum  on  two  pieces  of  bent  card, 
as  shown  at  b,  in  the  figure,  putting  the  stick  between 
them,  and  winding  a  thread  around  the  card  and  stick,  or 
by  gumming  them  to  the  stick.  Place  this  stick  upon  the 
edge  of  a  shelf  or  table,  and  theu  put  a  book  or  something 
heavy  on  the  end  of  it,  the  donkey  will  stand.  To  set 
him  in  motion,  you  will  need  a  piece  of  coarse  thread 
from  half  a  yard  to  a  yard  long,  make  a  knot  in  one  end, 
pass  the  other  end  through  the  hole  in  the  neck,  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  leg,  and  make  a  knot  there  so 
that  it  will  not  slip  out,  as  seen  in  figure  4.  Now  if  you 
pull  the  string,  and  all  works  right,  tip  will  go  the  head 
and  the  leg,  and  when  you  slacken  it  down  they  will  go 
by  their  own  weight;  if  the  parts  work  well,  youthen 
can  apply  the  “  motive  power,”  which  is  a  small  weight 
fastened  to  the  string,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  Pull  this  to 
one  side  and  let  it  swing,  just  like  the  pendulum  to  a 
clock,  and  first  the  head  will  rise  and  then  the  leg.  these 
parts  going  up  and  down  in  the  most  amusing  manner. 
The  size  of  the  weight  will  depend  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  card,  and  the  case  with  which  the  parts  move,  and 


ter,  struck  up  a  conversation  with  him,  which  was 
speedily  turned  to  religious  matters.  “I  don't  believe 
much  in  the  Bible,”  said  the  collegian.  “Does  thee  be¬ 
lieve  in  France?”  asked  the  Quaker.  “Yes,  I  do.  I 
never  saw  it,  but  I  have  plenty  of  proof  that  there  is 
such  a  country.”  “  Then  thee  does  not  believe  anything 
unless  thee  or  thy  reliable  friends  have  seen  it?  ”  “  No ; 
be  sure  I  don't.”  “  Did  thee  ever  see  thy  own  brains  ?  ” 
“No.”  “Does  thee  believe  thee  has  any  brains?” 
Amidst  the  titters  of  his  companions  the  graceless  stu¬ 
dent  turned  on  his  heels  and  walked  off,  a  saddej  jf  not 
a  wiser  man. 


Anait  Sue’s  I*iizzle>l!ox. 

ANAGRAMS  OF  SIIAKESPEARE’S  CHARACTERS. 

1.  Count  Osteh.  G.  Lady  Clare  Nowis. 

2.  Priory  Cook.  7.  Heft’s  hog. 

3.  In  Cabal.  8.  Mad  Cate  Bhly. 

4.  Mr.  I.  Dana.  9.  Karl  Inge. 

5.  Poet  Clara.  10.  Roger  Dyb.  Ellen  M. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  15  letters : 

My  11,  14,  2.  8,  5.  3,  10,  is  a  daring  fellow. 

My  15,  9,  4,  7.  1,  is  holy. 

My  15,  12,  6,  13,  is  to  adapt. 

My  whole  is  a  lovely  flower.  Mary  C.  Graves. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  14  letters  : 

My  0,  3,  10,  9, 14,  is  a  girl's  name. 

My  1,  2,  5,  is  a  dwelling. 

My  4,  11,  13,  14,  is  a  fish. 

My  7,  fi,  12,  is  generally  pleasant  to  take. 

My  9,  8,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  whole  is  a  city  of  Europe.  Ella  G. 


CHARADE. 

My  first,  of  a  house  is  two-thirds, 

My  second  part  of  (or  !1)  wheel, 

My  third  (in  sound)  not  far  away, 

My  fourth  is  not  far  from  the  heel. 

My  whole  is  a  disguise,  unknown 

Like  riddle,  till  the  answer’s  shown.  Quiz. 

PUZZLE. 

Take  the  last  two  letters  of  a  certain  lake  and  the  first 
two  letters  of  a  town,  and  transpose  the  letters  into  a 
sea.  Capt.  John  W.  W. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  the  same  words  transposed.) 

1.  I  heard  the  animal - under  the - . 

2.  The - had  to  go  through  three - . 

3.  Which  fruit  do  you  prefer, - or  — —  ? 

4.  I  saw  the - away  under  a  bush. 


5.  The  name  of  the  — 
about  a  good  deal. 

6.  You  should  buy  things  at  - 


-,  he  used  to  - 


-  with  great  ■ 


C.  M.  E. 

POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

(Example :  Let,  letter.) 

1.  To  grasp, — a  Roman.  5.  A  body  of  water,  —  a 

2.  Ended,— a  shepherd.  prophet. 

3.  A  stick— to  roam.  6.  An  organ,— anger. 

4.  An  emblem,— an  animal.  7.  A  number,  —  a  trades¬ 

man.  Bessie. 


ANSWERS  TO  TUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

Positives  and  Comparatives.— 1.  Horse,  hawser.  2. 
Side,  cider.  3.  Clove,  clover.  4.  Pshaw,  shore.  5.  Home, 
Homer.  G.  Oli !  oar.  7.  Corn,  corner.  8.  Fie,  fire. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss.  2.  "Brother  the  sun  Is  going  down.” 
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Double  Acrostic.— D—  ori  — G  Defoe’s  Crusoe. 

E — ndeavo— It 
F— lambea— U 
O—  ti  —  S 
E—  mbry  — O 
S —  pok  — E 

Names  op  Rivers  Enigmatically  Expressed.— 1.  Ca¬ 
tawba.  2.  Leaf.  3.  Black  Warrior,  4.  Savannah.  5.  James. 
6.  Cowpasture.  7.  Pamunkey. 


Diamond  Puzzle.— 


A 

PUT 
PANIC 
A  U  N  T  S  U  E 
ISSUE 
CUE 
E 


Characteristic  Initials.— 1.  John  G.  'Whittier.  2.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant.  3.  Schuyler  Colfax.  4.  Michael  Angelo. 
5.  Daniel  O’Connel.  6.  Bayard  Taylor.  7.  Abi  ahum  Lincoln. 
8.  T.  S.  Arthur.  9.  Grace  Greenwood.  10.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Sonthworth. 


Cross  Word.— Cheerfulness. 

Pr.— One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  science  of 
manners,  is  an  almost  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  yourself. 


Then,  for  “  the  baby,”  you  can  make  a  worsted  ball.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  worsted,  but  you  can  use  all  the 
scraps  left  from  other  things.  Make  a  little  one  first,  j  ust 


to  learn  how,  and  you  can  easily  increase  the  size.  About 


had  never  seen  before.  It  was  very  small,  very  soft,  very- 
white,  it  made  no  noise,  and  it  had  scarcely  any  weight. 
Where  had  it  come  from  ?  Not  from  the  ground,  surely. 
Out  of  the  sky  then. 

“  So  this  is  snow,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  it  seems  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  it’s  very  cold.” 

“Don’t  be  afraid  !  ”  called  young  Kalmia  cheerily,  “  it 
won’t  hurt,  it  will  keep  you  warm.  I’m  only  afraid  there 
won’t  be  enough  of  it.” 

“Enough  to  give  Santa  Claus  easy  riding,  I  hope,”  said 
J.  V.  Cedar,  “  the  good  man  lias  much  to  do,  and  iar  to 
travel  with  his  little  steeds  to-night.” 

“Bless  me,”  cried  Kalmia  Laurel,  “I  really  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  this  is  the  night  before  Christmas.  That 
accounts  for  the  snow.  Who  ever  heard  of  Christmas 
without  snow  ?  I  must  be  getting  old,  if  I’m  losing  my 
memory,  hut  it’s  a  green  old  age,  at  any  rate,”  and  Mr. 
Laurel  shook  himself  in  laughing  at  his  own  joke. 


Send  communications  intended  far  Aunt  Sue,  to  Box  111, 
P.  0.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  and  not  to  245  Broadway. 


Aim  4  Sue’s  Oiuts* 

Ellen  F.  G. — A  very* “cheap,  simple,  and  pretty  de¬ 
sign  for  a  statuette-stand  for  mantel-piece”  may  be 


made  with  a  little  of  the  cloth  known  as  “Turkey- 
red,”  and  a  piece  of  hoard  three-eights  of  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  the  hoard  into  three  pieces :  one,  six 
inches  by  seven  ;  one,  ten  inches  by  eight,  and  one,  ten 
by  thirteen.  Round  off  the 
corners  of  one  end  of  the  latter, 
like  fig.  1.  Fasten  on  to  this 
some  “turkey-red,”  in  three 
box-plaits,  like  fig.  2,  by  small 
tacks  on  the  hack,  driven  in  to 
the  head.  Then  fasten  a  plain 
piece  of  turkey-red  on  the  hack 
(cover  the  tacks)  by  turning  down 
tiie  edge  of  the  cloth  a  little  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  and  basting  it  round  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

Cover  the  two  square 
pieces  with  cloth.  Place 
the  smaller  on  the  larger, 
and  fasten  them  together 
with  three  small  tacks — 
one  in  the  center,  and  one 
at  each  back  corner,  as  in 
fig.  3.  This  makes  the 
base.  Place  the  largest 
piece  (with  the  box-plaits) 
behind  the  base,  and 
fasten  them  together  by 
tacks  ;  although  they  may 
be  left  separate,  if  you 
prefer  it,  as  the  wall  will 
support  the  back ;  and  the 
thing  is  complete,  and 
makes  a  very  effective  stand  for  a  statuette.  Of  conrse 
you  can  use  any  other  color  or  material  to  cover  the 
wood  that  may  best 
harmonize  with  the  color 
of  your  furniture. 

Effie.— If  yon  “can 
sew,”  you  can  make 
“  Uncle  Edward  ”  a  very 
acceptable  “  Christmas 
present  ”  in  the  shape  of 
a  vest  pin-cushion.  I  think  one  in  the  shape  of  fig.  5  the 
most  serviceable,  as  it  fits  the  vest-pocket  comfortably, 
and  long  pins  may  he  put  in 
one  way,  and  short  ones  the 
other.  Cat  your  two  pieces 
of  card  exactly  the  same 
shape ;  cut  two  pieces  of  silk 
(or  merino)  a  little  larger 
than  the  cards.  Take  a  very 
fine  needle  and  thread  and 
baste  the  silk  all  round  the 
cards,  turning  the  edges 
over,  then  over-hand  them 
together.  Of  course  your 
mother  conld  tell  you  just  how  to  do  it,  hut  if  you  read 
this  carefully  and  follow  the  instructions,  yon  can  do  it 
all  by  yourself  and  need  not  trouble  her. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  4. 


r 


Fig.  3. 


two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  is  the  proper  size.  Cut 
two  pieces  of  card  as  large  as  a  an  old-fashioned  copper- 
penny.  Place  your  thimble  on  the  center  of  each  piece, 
draw  a  pencil-mark  around 
it,  then  cut  it  out,  leaving 
holes  in  the  centers  of  the 
cards,  as  in  fig.  6.  Thread 
your  worsted-needle,  or 
bodkin,  with  doubled 
worsted,  two  or  three 
yards  long,  and  wind  it 
over  and  over  the  two 
cards,  as  in  fig.  7,  first  one 
color,  then  another,  until 
the  hole  is  filled  up,  and 
you  cannot  push  the  needle 
through  any  more  (fig.  8). 

Now  push  the  point  of  a 
pen-knife  into  the  edge 
between  the  cards,  and  com¬ 
mence  to  cut  around,  as  in  fig.  9.  Be  very  sure  that  the  knife 
is  between  the  two  cards,  then  cut  all  the  way  round,  as  in 
fig.  10.  Tie  a  string  tightly  around  the  center  between  the 
cards  (after  winding  it  two  or  three  times),  then  tear  ont 
the  cards,  and  the  worsted  will  come  together.  Now 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 

take  yonr  scissors  and  cut  off  the  uneven  ends,  so  as  to 
have  the  ball  smooth  and  velvety,  and  yon  will  he  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  effect  (fig.  11). 

— - - 

The  ftfg-ht  Before  Christmas. 

BY  “  LADY-FERN.” 

The  evening  was  cold,  for  the  north  wind  was  blowing. 
It  had  been  chasing  the  little  grey  clouds  all  day,  and 
now  the  whole  sky  was  full  of  them.  The  sun  went 
down,  but  the  clouds  were  so  thick  that  nobody  would 
have  known  it,  if  the  wind  had  not  grown  colder,  and 
the  sky  darker. 

“  It  feels  like  snow,”  said  Madame  Rnbrnm  Maple,  and 
she  shivered  from  top  to  root. 

“  Let  it  snow,  I  say  1  ”  cried  Sir  Quercus  A.  Oak,  shak¬ 
ing  ail  his  brown  leaves  in  defiance,  “  it’s  time  it  did.” 

“  I  feel  scarcely  prepared  for  cold  weather,”  remarked 
Madame  timidly,  “  my  limbs  are  shaky,  and  they  have 
become  so  stiff  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can  bend  them. 

“  Madame,”  said  Sir  Quercns,  severely,  “  excuse  me  if 
I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  brought  up  to  speak  it.  Your 
limbs  are  not  well  proportioned.  One  of  them  is  at 
least  fifteen  feet  longer  than  the  other,  while  the  lower 
ones  are  almost  too  small  to  be  mentioned.  You  need 
proper  training,  my  friend.  No  wonder  yon  are  shaky.” 

“Hear  him  talk,”  whispered  young  Kalmia  Laurel 
to  little  Miss  Polypody  Fern,  who  was  reclining  on  a  rock 
near  by,  “  the  less  these  great  folks  know,  the  more  they 
say  abont  it.  If  he  were  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  he 
would  have  mentioned  that  he  gives  Madame  so  little 
room  that  she  has  to  grow  np  high  to  find  the  light.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Laurel,”  asked  Polly,  “  what  docs  Madame 
Maple  mean  by  snow  ?  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  is  it 
pleasant  ?  and  what  is  cold  weather  ?  ” 

“Delightful  1  delightful!”  cried  Jnniperus  V.  Cedar, 
Esq.,  who  was  standing  near,  “  I  have  hardly  been  able 
to  grow  for  the  heat  all  summer,  but  this  cool  breeze  puts 
new  life  into  my  veins.  Why,  this  is  cold  weather,  and 
as  for  snow,  look  on  your  left-hand  frond,  my  dear.” 

Miss  Polly  looked,  and  truly  there  was  something  she 


“  But,  Mr.  Laurel,”  whispered  Miss  Polypody  in  sur¬ 
prise,  “who  is  this  good  Santa  Claus  with  his  steeds,, 
and  what  do  you  mean  by  the  night  before  Christmas?  ” 

“  Why,  don’t  you  know  ?  but  then  these  Ferns  are- 
always  too  stylish  to  know  what  everyone  else  knows,” 
said  Mitchelia  Partridge-berry,  nodding  her  little  red 
head  in  scorn. 

At  this  sharp  answer  Miss  Polypody  wished  she  could 
crawl  into  the  cleft  of  the  rock  beside  her,  but  all  she- 
could  get  in  was  her  roots,  so  she  was  forced  to  stand, 
covered  with  confusion. 

“  Come,  come,”  cried  the  kindhearted  Kalmia  Laurel, 
“you  know  Polly  was  only  born  last  spring,  she’ll  know 
as  much  as  you  in  another  year,  Miss  Mitchelia.  Listen, 
my  clear,  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know.  Some 
people,  like  Madame  Rubrum  Maple,  don’t  like  cold 
weather  and  snow.  Almost  all  of  your  very  genteel  fam¬ 
ily  have  gone  to  sleep  under  the  leaves,  hut  you,  my  dear, 
and  I,  keep  awake  all  winter,  to  see  what’s  going  on. 
Polly,  did  you  ever  see  a  man,  a  queer  creature,  with  four 
branches,  and  a  great  many  small  roots  on  the  top  of  his 
head?  He  moves  very  quickly,  and  don’t  care  who  ke- 
steps  on.” 

“I  saw  a  creature  with  the  fine  roots  you  speak  of 
once,  hut  it  moved  more  slowly,  and  though  it  did  not 
tread  on  us,  it  pulled  up  many  of  my  cousins  and  took 
them  away.” 

“Ho!  ho!”  laughed  young  Laurel,  shaking  himself 
again,  “  it  was  a  woman  ;  not  much  difference,  except  in 
their  leaves — clothes— I  mean.  Well,  these  creatures 
have  some  queer  ways.  On  this  night  every  year  Santa 
Claus  comes  for  some  of  us  to  adorn  the  festival  they 
celebrate  on  the  morrow.  He  is  a  man,  too— and  the 
best  of  the  lot.  At  this  time  of  the  year  he  visits  every¬ 
one  he  can,  and  those  he  is  forced  to  neglect  feel  very 
ranch  hurt.  It  is  not  himself  they  care  for  so  much,  you 
understand,  hut  the  gifts  he  brings  to  everyone,  espe¬ 
cially  the  children.” 

“  But  what  is  it  all  about,  and  why  does  he  do  this  at 
the  same  time  every  year?”  asked  Miss  Polly,  who 
always  liked  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things. 

“I  don’t  very  well  know  myself,”  answered  young 
Mountain  Laurel  frankly,  “ask  Lord  Abies  Hemlock.” 

“What  is  your  wish,  Miss  Polypody?”  asked  Lord 
Hemlock,  bending  gracefully  down  to  the  little  fern. 

“May  it  please  your  Lordship,”  was  the  modest  an¬ 
swer,  “why  does  Santa  Claus  come  this  time  every 
year?  ” 

“Listen,  and  1  will  tell  you.  Many  long  years  ago 
our  Creator  sent  a  wise  and  holy  persen  to  teach  men 
how  to  live.  This  was  necessary,  for  they  did  not  know 
themselves.  Now,  though  this  person  was  the  Son  of 
God,  and  came  from  heaven,  He  resolved  to  become  in 
all  things,  except  sin,  like  men,  in  order  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  believe  his  words.  So  He  was 
born  in  a  stable,  and  his  cradle  was  a  manger,  and  all 
who  came  to  welcome  him  were  three  strangers  from  the 
East.  But  these  strangers  brought  rich  and  costly  gifts 
to  the  Christ-child,  and  now,  every  year  when  His  birth¬ 
day  comes,  men  give  gifts  to  those  they  love,  to  remind 
them  of  the  Child  in  the  manger,  and  all  the  joy  He 
brought  into  the  world. 

“As  for  Santa  Claus,  he  has  enough  to  do  to  carry  the 
gifts  where  they  belong.  All  love  him,  but  eEpecially 
the  children,  for  to  them  he  brings  the  most.”  And 
Lord  Hemlock  lifted  his  beautiful  branches  towards 
the  sky  again. 

Now,  while  they  -were  talking,  the  darkness  grew’ 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  snow  fell  faster  and  faster, 
till  Miss  Mitchelia  was  quite  hidden,  and  Polypody  had 
to  stretch  up  to  look  around.  But  about  midnight, 
when  Lord  Hemlock  had  finished  his  story,  and  Madame- 
Maple  was  sighing  in  her  sleep,  the  snow  ceased  to  fall, 
the  north  wind  blew  and  blew  till  it  blew  all  the  clouds 
out  of  the  sky,  and  there,  behind  them,  were  the  stars, 
which  had  been  shining  all  the  while,  though  nobody 
knew  it.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Laurel  and  Miss  Poly¬ 
pody,  wide-awake  and  waiting  for  something  to  happen, 
heard  a  sweet  silvery  sound  far  away,  and  looking 
through  the  edge  of  the  wood,  saw  a  jolly  old  man 


Fig.  9. 
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driving  a  reindeer  team  furiously  down  tho  mountains. 

“Ho!  ho!”  called  Mr.  Mountain  Laurel,  “wake  up, 
ail  of  you !  here’s  Santa  C’laus  steering  straight  for  our 
wood !” 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  reindeer  steeds  stopped 
under  Sir  Oak's  broad  branches,  and  Santa  Claus  jumped 
from  his  sleigh,  calling  in  a  loud,  ringing  voice : 

“  Come,  friends,  come  ;  who’s  ready  to  give  me  Christ¬ 
mas  greens  for  tho  children?’’ 

At  this  a  great  shaking  and  rustling  took  place  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  all  had  saved  their  best  branches 
for  Santa  Claus.  Polly  saw  with  amazement  her  friend 
Kalmia  give  up  his  finest  leaves  without  a  murmur,  as 
the  little  man  went  from  place  to  place,  breaking  off 
Lord  Hemlock’s  handsome  branches,  and  Lady  Arbor 
Yitse’s  bunches,  taking  some  of  Juniperus  Cedar's  twigs 
and  Baron  Pine’s  tufts.  All  these  ho  threw  into  his 
sleigh,  already  stuffed  with  boxes  and  bundles,  and  with 
a  merry”  Good  night”  was  off  again. 

Miss  Polypody  was  so  full  of  excitement  that  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  she  watched  and  waited 
through  all  tho  still  night.  And  it  chanced,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  she  fell  to  gazing  at  the  eastern 
sky,  as  thick  with  little  stars  as  the  air  had  been  with 
snowflakes.  Now%  a  little  while  before  the  dawn,  in  the 
deep  blue  space  above  the  hills,  a  beautiful  star  arose, 
and  shed  its  mild  radiance  across  the  fields  of  snow. 

“  It  is  the  Star  in  the  East  1  ”  cried  Lord  Hemlock, 
and  then  the  best  thing  of  all  happened.  Now,  if  you 
had  been  there,  you  would  have  heard  nothing  but  the 
wind  sighing  in  the  pines,  and  among  the  bare  branches; 
but  Polypody  heard  something  very  different,  and  yet 
the  same.  For  all  the  trees  and  plants,  and  the  brown 
grass  of  the  meadows  were  singing  the  most  beautiful 
music,  sweet,  and  clear,  and  low,  and  this  is  what  they 
sang: 

“Christ  is  born,  Christ  is  born,  on  Christmas 
Dat  in  the  moenino  1  ” 


Poor  ISobiii  Re«l-l>reast. 

“What  a  sad  picture  !  ”  will  be  the  remark  of  many  a 
little  one  who  looks  at  the  above.  We  often  give  yon 
pictures  that  are  funny,  but  even  children  know  that  there 
are  many  things  in  the  world  that  are  not  at  all  funny,  and 
that  boys  and  girls  do  not  always  laugh.  So  our  pictures 
cannot  always  be  the  kind  to  laugh  over,  but  when  we  do 
give  a  sad  one,  it  is  always  for  a  good  reason.  In  this 
case  we  give  you  the  picture  because  it  is  a  very  good  one 
— one  of  the  best  of  an  English  artist,  who  is  famous  for 
his  drawings  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Some  sharp-eyed 
boy  may  say,  “  That  Isn’t  a  very  good  picture  of  a  robin,” 
but  he  must  remember  that  our  robin,  and  the  bird  called 
by  the  same  name  in  England,  are  two  different  birds  ; 
ours  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  theirs,  and  they  are  unlike 
in  other  respects,  but  they  are  related,  and  both  agree 
in  being  very  domestic  birds.  You  may  think  it  is  easy 
enougli  to  draw  a  dead  bird,  but  it  is  rarely  that  you  see 
a  picture  that  tells  its  story  so  plainly  as  this  one 
does.  You  see  at  once  that  poor  Robin  died  of  cold 
and  starvation.  Snow  everywhere,  and  not  any  thing 
to  be  found  to  eat— a  sad  case,  indeed.  Another  reason 
for  showing  you  this  picture,  is  to  remind  you  that 
what  is  represented  in  it  happens  over  and  over  with  us 
every  winter.  Most  of  the  birds  of  the  northern  states 
go  away  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  each  winter  to 
find  the  warmer  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  food  is  abundant,  and  there  is  rarely  any 
snow  to  cover  it.  But  some  birds  stay  all  winter,  and 
others  come  from  farther  north,  and  there  are  but  few 
places  in  the  country  where  there  are  not  several  kinds 
of  birds.  Even  some  robins  stay  at  the  north  all  winter, 
but  they  are  not  apt  to  show  themselves.  Did  you  ever 
think  how  dull  it  would  be  were  there  no  birds  at  all 
during  the  winter  ;  and  how  much  more  cheerful  they 
make  it  by  flying  about  with  their  pleasing  ways  and 
merry  chirpings?  How  tame  they  get,  and  they  seem 


to  know  that  near  the  houses— at  least  near  somo 
honses— is  their  safest  place,  and  that  there  they  will 
find  food.  So  in  the  winter  remember  the  birds,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  After 
a  heavy  snow  storm,  all  the  berries  and  little  seeds 
arc  quite  hidden,  and  if  the  snow  stays  long  the  birds 
must  die,  unless  they  can  find  something  to  eat 
npon  the  top  of  the  snow.  At  these  times  the  birds 
gather  around  the  houses  and  barns,  and  made  tame  by 
cold  and  hunger,  they  are  no  longer  shy  and  wild,  but 
will  allow'  you  to  come  very  close  to  them.  It  must  be  a 
very  thoughtless  boy  who  would  abuse  this  confidence, 
and  injure  the  poor  hungry  creatures.  If  yon  wish  to 
know  how  hungry  they  are,  just  throw  out.  some  food  1 
Now  let  every  boy  and  girl  think  of  the  suffering  birds, 
and  feed  them  regularly.  Choose  someplace,  such  as  the 
top  of  a  low  shed,  or  the  roof  of  a  piazza — any  place  out 
of  reach  of  the  cats,  and  feed  the  birds  there  ;  they  will 
soon  learn  to  come  regularly,  and  when  one  or  two  find 
out  the  place,  others  will  somehow  learn  it  and  come 
too.  The  food  may  be  crumbs  from  the  table ;  seeds 
swept  up  from  the  hay  mow  ;  corn  or  other  grain  cracked 
by  pounding  it  small  enough,  or  any  such  things.  It  will 
be  some  trouble,  you  may  think,  but  if  you  are  really 
fond  of  birds,  you  will  get  sufficiently  paid  for  the  trou¬ 
ble,  by  tho  pleasure  of  seeing  them  eat  and  of  seeing 
how  happy  they  seem.  They  will  often  try  to  sing  in 
their  way— for  these  winter  birds  are  not  very  fine 
songsters — to  show'  you  how  grateful  they  are.  Then  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  made  any  living 
thing— even  a  tiny  bird— happy,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
reward  for  this  act  of  kindness  to  the  birds.  One  thing 
more:  do  not  forget  that  the  birds  want  water  as  well  as 
food.  You  would  not  like  it  much  if  you  could  only  get 
somo  snow  or  bits  of  ice  when  you  are  thirsty.  If  there 
is  not  a  trough  where  the  birds  can  drink,  contrive' 
something  that  will  hold  water,  and  break  the  ice, 
so  that  the  birds  can  reach  the  water  every  day. 
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Pure  Gush 


Will  outwear  any  other  Rubber  Boots, 
and  are 


WARRANTED 

not  to  Crack.  Made  expressly  to  my 
own  order  by  the 

“ GAM1DEE  RUBBER  C©0,” 

of  New  Haven,  and  differ  from  Com¬ 
mon  Rubber  Boots,  in  being  entirely 
free  from  adulterative  mixtures. 


Our  Combined  Catalogue  for  1876,  of 


EVEftYTHBftIG 

FOR  THE 

G-ASBEWfl 

Sent  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

Our  large  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Seeds  I 
Sand  Plants,  numbering  17"  pages,  and  con-| 
I  taining  2  colored  plates,  sent  on  receipt  off 
50  cents. 


35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


I  have  sold  these  Boots  for  a  long 
time,  and  every  pair  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  Beware  of  limitations. 

This  is  the  only  ABSOLUTELY 
“PURE”  Rubber  Boot  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  None  Genuine  without  the 
CANDEE  CO’s.  stamp  on  the  heels. 

Any  size  Expressed  C.  O.  D.  Send  for 
price-list.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Z  B.  HEYWOOD, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

321  BROAB1WAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Youth’s  Companion,  of  Boston,  is  a  thoroughly 
wide  awake  paper,  having  among  its  contributors  such 
writers  as  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Edward  Eggleston,  Rev. 
W.  M.  Baker,  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes,  George  M.  Towle,  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  No  writers  more 
attractive  in  the  country,  and  no  publication  for  young 
people  more  enterprising  and  useful. 


(circular.) 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., ) 

No.  8  Church  Street,  f 

P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City.  ) 

This  is  a  combination  of  capitalists  to  supply  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  Teas  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  mutual 
principle 

We  have  experienced  agents  in  all  the  best  districts  of 
China  and  Japan  to  select  Teas  especially  for  our  trade. 

\Y e  expect  every  consumer  of  Teas  to  render  us  all  the 
assistance  they  can  in  carrying  out  our  enterprise,  as  we 
make  a  specialty  of  SUPPLYING  CONSUMERS  ONLY 
(and  allow  no  middlemen  to  make  any  profit  on  our  impor¬ 
tations),  which  will  enable  us  to  supply  them  with  Teas  at 
prices  lower  than  have  ever  been  known,  and  of  those  line 
qualities  that  seldom  reach  the  interior,  being  sold  only  in 
the  large  cities  and  among  the  very  wealthy. 

Hoping  the  consumer  will  take  an  interest  in  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  send  at  once  for  a  circular  with  full  explanations 
of  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  our  goods,  we  remain, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co., 

No.  S  Church  Street, 


Established  in  1843. 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Farm  Machinery,,  Seeds, 
and  Fertilizers. 

A  full  assortment  of  the  best  standard,  as  well  as  of  the 
latest  improved  kinds,  constantly  in  stock  and  for  sale  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  GO., 

180  &  ID  I  Water  Strict,  (P.  O.  Box  370), 

MEW  YORK  CITY. 


Bogardus’s  Patent  Universal  Eccentric  lilts 

for  Grinding  Bones,  Pot  Shells,  Ores,  Old  Crucibles.  I’ire 
Clay,  Guanos,  Oil  Cake,  Feed,  Corn  and  Col),  Tobacco,  Snuff, 
Sugar,  Salts,  Hoots,  Spices,  Coffee,  Cocoauut,  Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust,  Flax  Seed,  Asbestos,  Mica,  Horn,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  cannot  be  ground  by  other  .MiLs.  Also  for  Paints, 
Printers’  Inks,  Paste,  Blacking,  etc.  - 

JOHN  W.  THOMSON,  Successor  to  James  Bogardus, 
Cor.  White  and  Elm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener 

a  will  be  sent  frfe"  months  to  all  ap- 
|  plicauts.  We  do  not  ask  any  or. e  to 
8  subscribe  for  our  paper  until  they 
I  know  what  they  are  to  get.  1 1  speaks 
2 for  itself  Price  only  $1  per  \  ear, 
|  Most  liberal  term6  to  club  agents  of 
.Jany  paper  in  this  country  Pur- 
KUgv’w  Small  Fruit  Instructor 
is  a  work  of  64  pp.  that  t  1  Is  in  sim¬ 
ple  language  just  how  to  grow  fruits  in  abundance 
for  home  use  or  market  Price,  cent  8,  postpaid.  . 


CURRANT  MIKES, 

Very  fine  and  Very  Cheap. 

LA  VERSAILLES,  CHERRY,  RED  DUTCH, 
White  Grape,  Black  Naples,  one  and  two  years  old. 
A.  RANGE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 


SEWING 

mmumms. 

Liberal  terms  of  Exchange 
for  Second-hand  liiachiues 
of  every  description. 

“DOMESTIC”  PAPER  FASHIONS. 

The  Best  Patterns  made.  Send  5  ets.  for  Cal  alogue. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  «n  Ciofi-hcs 
Wringers. 

After  a  constant  nse  of  the  Universal  Clothes 
Wringer  for  more  than  four  years  in  my  family,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  “  powers  that  be  ”  to  give  it 
the  most  unqualified  praise,  and  pronounce  it  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  machinery  of  housekeeping. 

For  coasting,  skating  and  all  kinds  of 
out  of  door  amusements,  parents  should 
provide  their  children  with  Boots  and 
Shoes  made  with  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE.  See  that  they  have  the  Patent 
Stamp.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

AGeiltleman’s  ISesideMCe  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  a  billiard  table.  That  desir¬ 
able  article  can  now  he  bought  for  $100,  $115,  $100,  $200,  up 
to  $000.  complete.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

L.  DECKER  &  CO.,  Cor.  Canal  &  Centre  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


.  Not 
r  Out. 

For  sale  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail,  50  cents.  Circulars 
free.  J.  S.  BIRCH,  37  Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 


From  Maine  to  California  millions  of 
children  are  wearing  SILVER  TIPPED 
Shoes.  Why  not  ?  they  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  never  wear  through  at  the  toe. 
Try  them.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


FOIt  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  country  seats  in  western  New 
York,  with  15  acres  of  land  (more  land  can  lie  had  if  de¬ 
sired),  right  in  the  heart  of  tlie  great  fruit  section.  Eight 
hundred  young  pear  trees  Just  coining  into  bearing,  with 
plenty  ot  peaches,  small  fruits,  &r...  &o.  Address  for  parti¬ 
culars  and  price,  A.  M.  PURDY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRY 


THE  “Poultry  Nation"  2  months,  only  10  cts.  Ad¬ 
dress  “  Poultry  Nation,”  Birmingham,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


P.  O.  Box  5,509.  New  York  City. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  January,  1874, 
by  the  Consumers’  Importing  Tea  Co.,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  (J. 


SENT  FREE 

Samples  of  Clolhs,  Fasliion  Sheets,  Rules 
for  Self-Measurement,  etc.,  on  application,  by 

Freeman  &  Woodruff, 

(A.  Freeman,  late  of  Freeman  &  Burr,) 

fS  I  (f|  Tj“  |J  I  (  241  Broadway,  N.Y.,  nearly 

twILiil  1  Iff]  !  I*  I@  1  opposite  new  Post  Office. 


INQUIRE  FOR 

W.  1  MOWN  &  l  it’s 

UMBRELLAS. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  MEW  YORK 

The  qualities  marked  with  their  name  are  confidently 
recommended. 


4“ 

TOOLS. 


of  all  kinds  for  Farmers,  Blacksmiths,  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  classes  of  Mechanics.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  free  to  any  address.  GOODSOW 
WIGHTMAN,  23  Coruhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


Stereopticons  of  all  sizes  anu  prices,  for  parlor  entertain¬ 
ments  and  public  exhibitions.  Pays  well  on  small  in¬ 
vestments.  ttW"  Catalogues  free. 

M’ALLISTEU,  Mfg.  Optician,  4!)  Nassau  Street,  K.  Y. 

T  A.  COVERT  &  CO.,  S'rodiiee 

ww  a  Commission  Merchants,  No.  112  Warren  St., 
New  York.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  ff^fSend 
for  our  weekly  Price-current  and  Marking  Plate.«^tB|J 


Address  DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

B3T"  Agents  Wanted.  "(La  NEW  YORK. 


ARMOUR 

FAIIIf 


Knits  Complete  Stockings, 
either  single  or  double. 
Double  Striped  Mittens. 
Larger  and  better  v  ariety  of 

work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  made. 

SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL, 
CHEAP. 

Price  $30.— every*  machine 
"warranted. 

Agenls  wanted  everywhere. 

ARMOUR  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO,,  Watertown,  N,Y. 

THE  ^PROVED  BURDICK 

NOW  CALLED 

BALDWIN’S  AMERICAN  . 

FEED  GUTTER. 

The  Standard  Machine  ! 
for  cutting 

HAY,  STRAW,p 

Corn  Stalks ,  etc .  03  \ 

W.  H.  BANKS&.  CO.,  **3® 

■Western  Agents, 

34  &3C  South  Canal  Street,  CKiCACO?  ILL. 

VI  WOT,  DIE  S 

i  J  ■  /II  *  complete  outfits  for 

Clothing  Stencils  and  Kev  Checks,  with  which  young  men  are 
making  from  $5  to  $‘30  a  day.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  samples 
to  S.  M  SPENCER,  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MEYERS  &  ALLEY  Hi 

Consumers  with  Produce,  such  as  WHITE  ami 
SWF.F.T  PO'fVrOES,  ONIONS,  APPLES, 
CRAXRFRRTF.S.  Etc.  Address. 

83  (MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(Established  1845.)  No.  279  W.ashington-st.,  N.  Y» 
Reference,  Irving  National  Bank,  New 'York  City. 


E.  &  0.  WARD,  ^ 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[December, 


Tite  Twentieth  Edition  of  our  celebrated  Seed 
Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flow¬ 
er  and  Kitelien  Garden,  containing  upwards  of  200 
pages,  Including  several  hundred  finely  executed  engrav¬ 
ings  of  favorite  Bowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  chromo,  with  a  Supplement  for  18T6, 
will  be  ready  Jan.  1st.  and  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  85  cents.  An  edition  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  $1.00. 

BLISS’S  GARDENERS’  ALMANAC  for 

18  7G  and  Abridged  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  contains  upwards  of  100  pages,  and  em¬ 
braces  a  monthly  Calendar  of  Operations  and  a  price-list  of 
all  the  leading  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 
with  brief  directions  for  their  culture.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  inclosing  ten  cents.  Address 

B.  K.  BLESS  &.  SONS, 

34  Barclay  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  5713.  New  York. 


MOOT’S 

GARDEN  MANUAL 

is  filled  with  topics  of  interest  to  every  gardener  and  lover 
of  flowers.  By  economy  of  space,  and  the  use  of  smaller 
clear  new  type,  it  is  made  to  contain  one-half  asmuch  as  $1.50 
books  on  gardening.  Gardeners  throughout  the  country 
commend  its  practical  methods  as  invaluable  to  them.  Sent 
for  10  cents,  which  will  be  allowed  on  the  first  order  for 
seeds.  Ready  December  1st. 

.1.  B.  BOOT,  Seed  Grower. 

Rockford,  Illinois. 


are  the  best  the  world  prodaces.  They  are  planted  by  a 
million  people  in  America,  and  the  result  is  beautiful  Flow¬ 
ers  and  splendid  Vegetables.  A  Priced  Catalogue  sent  free 
to  all  who  inclose  the  postage— a  2  cent  stamp. 


is  the  most  beautiful  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  150  pages,  hundreds  of  fine  illustrations,  and 
four  Chromo  Plates  of  Flowers,  beautifully  drawn  an  l 
co  ored  from  nature.  Price  35  cts.  in  paper  covers ;  (35  cents 
bound  in  elegant  cloth. 


This  is  a  beautiful  Quarterly  Journal,  finely  illustrated, 
and  containing  an  elegant  colored  Frontispiece  with  the 
first  number.  Price  only  25  cents  for  the  year.  The  first 
No.  for  1816  just  issued. 

Address,  .TAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

butch  Bulbs ;  New  and  Rare  Hants,  &c. 

Souvenier  du  Congress,  Beurre  d’Assumption,  Pitmaston 
Duohessc,  and  other  new  Pears. 

Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Alexander,  anil  other 
new  early  Peaches— with  a  fine  collection  of  new  varieties 
raised  by  T.  Rivers— a  fine  Stock. 

A  large  Stock  of  Pears  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
&c.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies— 
direct  from  Holland. 

New  and  Rare  Plants  for  winter-flowering,  &o. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

,  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  I),  C. 


FLORICULTURAL! 

TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THE 

AMERICAS?  AGRICULTURIST 

We  will  send,  on  receipt  of  TWO  jet.  Postage  Stamps  from  each, 

Our  8th  Annual  FLORAE  AND  SEED  CATALOGUE,  for  1876,  a  work  of  rare 
beauty  and  interest,  richly  illustrated,  which  Amateurs  will  prize  ;  also  Directions  for  dry¬ 
ing  fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  with  Dried  Specimen;  also  the  applicant's  choice  of  two 
short  treatises — “  First  steps  at  cultivating  flowers,"  and  “  Floriculture  as  a  business  for 
women”  (state  your  choice)  ;  besides  description  of  the  HOME  FLORIST  (our  recent 
cheap  book  on  flowers),  and  to  those  who  APPLY  SOON  SOON,  2  additional  gratui¬ 
ties.  Florists  by  trade  should  state  such  fact.  Will  be  sent  to  old  customers  without  appli¬ 
cation.  Address,  LONG  BROS.,  Florists,  Seedsmen,  etc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES!! 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 


QUALITY  EXTRA.  FAIR  DEALING.  LOW  PRICES. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


LOUIS  LEE0Y,  Nurseryman, 

AGGERS  (France). 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

!  oses.  Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Gardenias, 
Magnolias. 

Specialty  for  Nurserv  Stocks,  Pear  Seedlings.  Quinces, 
Plum  Seedlings,  Mahaleb  Cherries,  Paradise,  Doucin,  and 
other  stocks. 

General  Agent  for  the  sale  of  above  stocks: 

J.  DE  SAINT  ANGE,  P.  O.  Box  307,  Rochester. 

Financial  Agents: 

PABST  &  ESCH.  11  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Catalogues  sent  on  demand. 

FS£EroCIB  B»E,VS2  SEKB, 
FSIiaSSESSY  STOCK,  ami  ISOSES, 

all  sorts,  in  quantities  to  suit.  Send  for  Price-List  to  R.  J. 
Godwin  &  Son.  Agents,  65  Wall  St.,  New  York,  or  direct  to 
E.  T.  DICKINSON,  Chaienay  (par  Antony)  Seine,  France. 


M  Y  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  OF  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEED  for  1876 

will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free  to  all  who  apply; 
customers  of  last  season  need  not  write  for  it.  I  employ 
forty  hands  on  my  five  seed  farms,  growing  a  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  of  seed,  besides  importing  their  choicest 
kinds  from  the  seed  growers  of  Europe.  I  would  particu¬ 
larly  invite  the  patronage  of  Market  Gardeners,  and  all 
others  who  are  especially  anxious  to  have  their  seed  pure 
and  new,  and  of  tlie  very  best  strain. 

All  seed  sent  out  from  my  establishment  are  covered  by 
my  three  warrants,  as  given  in  my  catalogue.  New  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetables  a  specially. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOllY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

A  SAMPLE  OF 

MANY  HUNDREDS. 

“1005  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Sept.  9th,  1875. 

IV.  F.  Massey  &  Co. 

. Your  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.,  do  better  here  than  those 

of  any  we  have  yet  tried. 

Mrs  GEO.  P.  WARNER.” 

This  lady  has  had  plants  from  us  by  mail  for  years  past. 
A  list  of  our  $1.00  Collections  of  Plants  for  1816  sent  free. 
Safe  arrival  of  plants  guaranteed. 

W.  F.  MASSEY  &  CO., 
Cliestertown,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland. 


Contains  over  1,200  varieties  Vepotnhle  and 
Flower  Seeds.  COLORED  PLATES.  Elegant 
wood-cuts  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Handsomest 

Guide  Published  !  I®"  Send  for  it. 

DETROIT  SEED  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hoses  for  the  Million. 

One  Dollar  per  Doz.  by  mail,  assorted  colors.  Price  Lists 
free.  TYKA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  111. 

TTIT)  T7T7'  lo  all  applicants,  my  Wholesale  and  Bulb  Cat- 
JD  *  v  alogues.  Four  catalogues  (the  set)  post 

free,  20  cents.  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington  Nursery.  Ill. 


Our  Combined  WHOLESALE  List  of 

EVERYTHING 

FOR  THE 

6-AKBENll 

(Seeds,  Plants,  Florists’  Requisites,  etc.) 
For  tlie  TRADE  ONLY,  mailed | 
free  on  application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  T&RK. 


BRANDYWINE, 

Tlse  Most  Profitable  Raspberry ; 

In  large  quantities,  guaranteed  true. 

A.  HAJVGE  Si  SON,  Nurserymen  Si  Florists, 
Red  Rank,  N.  J. 


•’’oarWill  be! 
’mailed  fret 
rto  all  a  p  p  1  i  - 1 
’cants.  This  is  [ 
rone  of  the  largest! 
randmostcomprehen-l 
rsive  Catalogues  pub-i 
rlished;  contains  about250g 
’pages,  over  COO  fine  engrav- 9 
’ings,  2  elegant  colored  plates,  f 
’and  gives  full  descriptions,  j 
'prices,  and  directions  for  plant- 
lg  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable  I 
’and  Flower  Seeds,  Bedding  Plants,  J 
rRoses,  &e.,  and  is  invaluable  to  Farmer, 
rGardener  and  Florists.  Address, 

D.  N5.  FERRY  Sc  CO. 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT.  Mich.  I 


HIGGAWUM 

imiTDi^n  r  nil  mm 

Manufacturers  cf  Agricultural  Implements 

HICG  ANU5VS,  CONN. _ 

THE  mim  FARMER 

FOR  5  8Tfi. 

Thiscloses  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
during  which  timeil  lias  been  the  leading  Agricultural  and 
Family  Journal  of  the  Northwest,  visiting  regularly  the 
families  of  thousands,  where  il  has  been  a  welcome  guest. 

ps  contents  are  varied,  treating  <>t  all  Farm  and  stork 
Industries.  News.  Markets  and  .Miscellaneous  matters,  to 
interest  both  Id  and  young. 

Increased  efforts  will  he  made  during  the  coming  year  to 
make  it  more  valuable  than  ever. 

Subscription  rates  payable  In  advance  : 

One  copv  per  year,  post  paid . * 

Six  copies  “  “  “  . 

Ten  “  11  ”  *  . .  . .  * .  lb.oO 

Ami  an  extra  copy  to  the  Agent  for  each  Club  of  Ten 
names,  sent  at  one  time. 

FREE!  FREE!! 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  1876  will  receive  the  paper  for 
balance  of  1875,  from  the  time  their  names  are  received,  free. 

*,*  Full  Information,  Sample  Copies,  and 
Complete  <  anvassing  Outfit,  sent  FREE  on 
application  to 

TI1E  PR  AIIIIE  FARMER  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


1875.] 
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ALLEN’S  PLANET  Jr.  Silver  Medal  Seed-drills 

AND  WHEEL,  HOES  PERFECTED  FOR  ’7S. 

They  “  SOW  like  a  charm ;  ”  no  packing  of  seed  ill  the  hopper,  no 
crushing  it,  no  difficulty  with  chaffy  or  soaked  seeds,  no  watching, 
no  pausing  or  waste  at  the  ends,  no  irregularity  in  depth,  no  skips, 
no  springs  or  gearing  to  wear  out,  no  noise,  no  equal.  No.  2, 
holds  V/z  quarts. 

No.  3,  holds  bushel. 

The  Combined  machine  the  Agricultubist  Premium,  (see  Pre¬ 
mium  List),  holds  1  qt.,  and  “  is  a  perfect  seed-sower.”  It  lias  one 
pair  of  hoes  for  general  work,  one  for  heavy  furrows,  a  plow  and 
subsoiler.  THE  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  :  works  easier,  better,  and 
six  to  twelve  times  faster  than  the  hand  hoe.  Wheels  can  be  set 
two,  six,  or  ten  inches  apart.  It  lias  three  dili'erent  pairs  of  hoes, 
and  a  pair  of  subsoilers  ;  all  our  blades  are  steel,  tempered  ana 
polished.  Will  work  C,  9, 10,  or  12  inch  rows,  two  at  once,  often 
saving  cost  in  a  day. 

Our  NEW  polished  steel  blade  HORSE  HOE,  perfected  after  ten 
years  of  experiment,  and  trial  by  our  S.  L.  Alien,  a  practical  farmer. 
Saves  most  of  the  hoeing,  and  makes  the  remainder  easy  ;  leaves 
the  ground  level  or  ridge.cl  as  desired,  opens  furrows,  hills,  and  cultivates  shallow  or  deep,  and  is  a  thorough  weed  killer. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Market- Gardeners,  Broom.  Corn,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  ltice,  and  Root  Growers,  and  all 
lov-ers  of  thorough  work:  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer.  Lull  Desciiptive  Cnculais  and  testimonials  free.  Mention 
this  paper.  S.  £.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Manfrs.,  119  S.  4th  St„  Phila. ,  Pa.  We  must  have  A  LIVE  AGENT  in 
every  town,  _ 


THE 

THE 

Best  Proportioned, 
Best  Ironed 

AND 

Lightest  -Running 

Wagon  in  the  Market. 

The  original ,  u'ell  known 

JSAOISE  WAGON. 


MITCHELL  WAGON. 


In  use  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  every 

STATE  k  TERRITORY 

IN  THE  UNION. 

All  work  fully  warranted. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Mitchell,  Lewis 
&  Co. 

RACINE,  WSS. 


“CHAMPION”  HOG  RINGER,  RINGS,  and  HOLDER. 

The  only  Ring  invented  that  will  effectually  prevent  Hogs  from  Rooting.  Be¬ 
ing  a  Double  Ring,  and  having  no  sharp  points  in  the  flesh,  it  does  not  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  or  soreness,  as  in  other  Rings.  The  smooth  part  of  the  wire  being  in  the 
nose,  it  heals  rapidly.  One  of  our  rings  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of  any  other 
ring,  makes  this  ring  cheaper  than  the  cheapest.  Time  and  money  saved  in  using 
the  Champion.  One  operation,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Price  of  Hog  Ringer,  75c.  each  ;  Coppered  Rings,  50c.  per  1  00  ; 
Tinned  Hog  Rings,  60c.  per  100  ;  Hog  Holder,  75c.  each. 
CHAMBERS  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  Decatur,  Ill. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM. 


I  WARD’S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  SPICE 

tv  is  used  by  the  best  horsemen,  largest  railroad,  ex¬ 
press,  and  livery  stables,  it,  is  heavily  impregnated  with 
inn-dock,  rhubarb,  and  gentian  root.  It  has  no  superior 
for  coughs,  colds,  worms,  loss  of  cud,  appetite,  or  general 
debility  in  horses  or  cattle.  It  purities  the  blood  and  water, 
renovates  the  system,  and  keeps  the  animal  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  above  stables  have  used  it  for  years.  It 
should  he  fed  by  all  means  to  horses  that  are  recovering 
from  any  disease.  Sob!  by  feed,  grocery,  and  drug  stores 
Depot  1§1  Duane  st..  New  York. 

A.  McELRATH,  Manager. 


The  Prairie  State  Corn-Slieller  lias  proved  itself  the  most 
perfect  Self-feeding  Shelter  in  use.  It  Shells,  Cleans,  Sacks, 
or  Elevates  the  corn  at  one  operation.  Address 

THE  JOLIET  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Descriptive  Circulars  Free  on  application. 

Farm  Implements  at  Low  Prices. 

Tlie  BURRALL  SHRILLER,,  with  wooden  legs,  se¬ 
parates,  is  a  great  improvement  and  best  shelter  ever  made. 
$10.00. — Tlie  PINCH  CUTTER  is  Best  and  Cheapest 
Feed  Cutter  in  the  market;  not  liable  to  need  repairs.  Cuts 
200  lbs.  Hay  and  Stalks  per  hour.  $10.00.— Tlie  GALE 
ItOOT  CUTTER  will  cut  1,500  lbs.  per  hour.  Saves  labor 
and  valuable  animals.  Reduced  to  $15  00.  Send  for  circulars. 
MT’d  by  The  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St.,N.Y. 

The  Dodge  Excelsior  flay  Press, 

Built  upon  a  Mew  Principle. 


Ail  Iron.  Very  Strong. 

Presses  a  round  bale,  any  length,  from  one  to  four  feet. 
Can  be  driven  by  horse,  steam  or  water  power. 

Address  W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 

3d  &  36  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO . 

WHAT  FLOWERS 

will  thrive  in  the  shade?  Which  nn  a  light  sandy  soil? 
What  varieties  from  the  garden  will  furnish  winter  bloom 
in  the  house?  and  much  else  of  interest  to  lovers  of  flowers 
in  Root's  Garden  Manual.  See  adv.  page  A74:. 


Every  Farmer  should  Own  a 

MORSE  POWER 


FOR  IN-DOOR  WORK. 

TWO  HORSES 

Give  ample  Power  to  run 
A  Threshing  Machine, 

A  Feed  Mill, 

A  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter, 

A  Wood-Sawing  Machine, 
A  Hay  Press. 

Send  for  circulars,  to 

W.  H.  BANKS  &.  CO. 

Cliicago. 


WH.E,  &  CO.  CNG.  OER 
34and  36  South  Canal  Street. 


Patent  Concave  Oi-Ste 


The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
r  with  concavity  to  fir  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL 


CO„  Greenfield,  Mass. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PUMPS. 

Awarded  highest  medals  of  Am¬ 
erican  Institute.  Also  BLUNT’S 
DEEP  WELL  CYLINDER 
for  wells  from  30  to  200  ft.  deep. 
Can  he  used  with  ANY  PUMP, 
ff  standard,  FORCE,  or  LIFT; 
on  driven  wells;  for  forcing  to 
GREAT  BIGHTS,  or  drawing 
water  WITH  EASE  horizontal¬ 
ly  from  LONG  DISTANCES 
within  suction.  COMBINES 
AIR  CHAMBER,  VACUUM 
CHAMBER,  SUCTION  CY- 
LINDER,  and  EXTRA  FOOT 
VALVE.  Is  ENAMELLED 
\?  THROUGHOUT,  proof  against 
rust,  and  working  barrel  is  LINE  D 
WITH  BRASS.  Is  COMPACT,  SIMPLE.  DUR¬ 
ABLE,  and  VEKA'  POWERFUL. 
Has  a  DIRECT  WATER  WAN' 
THROUGH  IT  in  combination  with  the 
most  APPROVED  APPLIANCES 
for  raising  water  from  deep  wells  by  suc¬ 
tion  and  lift.  The  LE  AST  POSSIBLE 
number  of  joints  exposed  to  leakage.  Size 
of  working  cylinder  3%  inches.  Stroke  7 
inches.  For  IJf-inch  iron  pipe. 

PRICE  $25. 

Other  sizes  to  follow. 

Send  Postal-Card  for  Circular. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

77  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

ALL  ABOUT  KANSAS.  — The  Kansas  Farmer, 
Topeka,  Ks.,  gives  all  about  soil,  climate,  products,  lands, 
and  laws  for  emigrants.  Sample  copy,  10  cts.,  0  months,  $1. 


THE 


For  PUMPING,  GRINDING 
GRAIN,  Etc.,  Etc. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 
at  Great  St.  Louis  Fair,  1874. 

FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Rock  Island,  ill..  Fairs,  1813  and  1874. 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

at  Scott  County.  Iowa,  Fairs,  1S73  and  1874. 
tST-  Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

EDWARDS  &  PERKINS, 

sa.  Mol i lie.  111. 

G.  Mabie’s  Patent,  July  let,  1873. 


TOR  FARM  USE. 


No  Belts  Bellows,  or  Cranks,  the  Best  Made. 

Send  3c.  stamp  for  Catalogue  to 

.EMPIRE  FORGE  CO.,  Troy,  IV.  Y. 


REID'S  WIRE  CURRYCOMB 

is  especially  adapted  to  thin-skinned  and 
restive  horses. 

"It  answers  all  the  good  purposes  of  the 
Currycomb  without  possessing  any  of  its  evil 
qualities.”— American  Agriculturist. 

Send  by  mail  for  3J  cts. 

A.  II.  RETD, 

Brandywine  Manor,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SAWING 


MACHINE, 

Is  calculated  for  two  or  four  horses,  adapted  to  any  power, 
with  belt  or  tumbling  rod.  Capable  of  cutting  from  30  to 
40 cords  of  stove  wood  per  day  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  power.  Circular  Wood  Sawing  Machines,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  be  used  for  ripping  and  cutting  off. 

Address  W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Farm  Machinery,  Seeds,  and  Hardware  Specialties, 
34  &  36  South  Canal  Street ,  CHICAGO. 


SILVER  &  REMING  FEED  CUTTER. 


New  machine— on  new  and 
greatly  improve*,  plan— capac¬ 
ity  for  work  unequaled— has 
distanced  all  its  competitors. 
Before  buying,  se"id  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular,  containing 
certificate  of  contest  with  two 
most  popular  cutters  in  the 
Union,  and  the  results. 

SILVER  &  DISHING 

M’F’G  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacture  Endless 
Chain  Horse  Powers,  &c. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

The  agency  for,  or  for  your  own  use,  the 
best  Turnip  and  Carrot  Cutter  in  America? 
Turned  by  a  boy,  cuts  a  bushel  in  less  than 
two  minutes ;  $13  to  $10;  or  the  best  bay, 
straw,  and  stalk  cutter,  $11  size,  cuts  by 
hand  power  20  to  50  bushels  per  hour;  $19 
size  180  bushels  per  hour  by  power  ;  larger 
sizes,  IK  to  two  tons  per  hour.  Not  to  be  paid  for  till  tried 
on  your  farm  and  found  satisfactory.  Allowance  made  for 
freight.  See  November  number  American  Agriculturist .  j 
^Circulars  free. 

WARREW  GALE 

Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

BOIL  YOUR  CORN 

IN  TUB 

Profit  Farmers  Boiler 

SA.VES 

Time,  Feed  and  Fuel. 

Feed  Emptied  in  1  Minute. 

Sold  by  Best  Merchants. 

Bought  by  Best  Farmers. 

Send  for  Circular,  and  address  all  orders  to 

W.  II.  BANKS  <&  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 

34  &  36  So.  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO . 

BUY  THE 
A.  P.  DICKEY 

Fanning  Mill 

No  good  Farmer 
can  afford  to  mar¬ 
ket  dirty  grain. 

A  moderate  quality 
_of  grain,  well  cleaned, 

?  brings  a  better  price 
than  the  nicest  grade 
—  .-r^-nr-n  in  dirty  condition, 
E=Tw.  hib^b^cosenc.-dep.  j 

W.  E.  Banks  &  Co.,  Sole  Ag’ts,  34  &  30  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago, 
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WESTERN 

f  EEDS 

a)  MARKET 


S 


Bi 


cmowN 

STRICTLY 
FRESH  and  PURE. 

GARDENERS, 

SEND  FOli  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST. 
ENGLISH  OH  GERMAN. 

CEO.  S.  HASKELL  &  CO., 
s=»  ss.  ^  ^  StOCKFORU, 
&  LJ  O  Illinois. 

FOR  1876. 


MOT- MBS 

with 

fire  meat 


and  many  labor-saving  hints 
and  improved  metliods  in  the 
garden,  in  Root’s  Garden  Man¬ 
ual.  See  adv.  page  474. 


300  000  PEACH  TREES. 

[No.  1,  S6W  per  BI.;  No.  3,  S40. 

Dealers  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  nursery  products.  Low¬ 
est  prices,  and  be.-t  stock  grown  soutli  Ohio  River. 

UNDERHILL,  NEWSON  &  CO., 
Nashville,  Tom. 


€$NI  Oi\S 

for 


MARKET 


and  other  garden  crops,  very  fully 
treated  in  Root’s  Garden  Manual. 
See  adv.  page  474. 


Asbestos  Hoofing,  for  steep  or  flat  Roofs. 

Asbestos  Hoof  Coating,  lor  old  Leaky  Roofs. 
Asbestos  Cement,  for  repairing  Leaky  Roofs. 
Asbestos  Hoof  Paint,  lor  Tin  Hoofs  &c. 

Asbestos  Paints—  ill  colors— for  outside  work. 
Asbestos  Fire  Proof  Coating,  for  wood  work. 
Asbestos  Boiler  Coverings,  lor  Steam  Pipes,  &c. 
Asbestos  Steam  Packing,  flat  and  round,  all  sizes. 
Hoofing  and  Sheathing  Felts,  Bloth  Proof  Lin¬ 
ing,  Plastering  Board,  «fcc. 

These  articles  are  ready  for  use,  and  easily  applied. 

Send  for  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists,  &c. 

II.  W.  JOHNS,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Wolcott  Bros., 

KEAL  ESTATE  BB0XEBS, 


TOLEDO,  O. 

Farm?  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  a  specialty. 
COKBESPOlVDKiSCB  SOLICITED. 


Self -fuel- 

For  Cripples 

Can  be  easily 
in  or  out  doors, 
ing  the  use  of 
State  your  size 
for  ill  ust  rated 
lerent  styles  and 

Please  mention 
this  paper. 


line  Clairs 

and  Invalids 

propelled,  either 
by  any  one  liav- 
hands. 

and  send  stamp 
catalogue  of  Gif- 
prices. 

S.  A.  SMITH, 

No.  32  Platt  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


! 


BEAUTY ! 

COMEOBT ! 

DURABILITY! 

W.  F.  BARTLETT, 

1033  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Price-List  and  Instructions  for  Self-Measurement  sent 
on  receipt  of  Post-Office  address. 


Fine  Shoes 

EOR 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


FOUL  WEATHER! 

The  changes  in  the  weather 
promptly  and  accurately  indi¬ 
cated  by  Lovejoy’s  Metallic 
Weather  Houses,  a  beaut  it  ul 
mantel  ornament,  sent  prepaid 
to  any  address,  safely  packed, 
upon  receipt  of  $2  (Two),  by 
ALVAN  L.  LOVE. TOY, 
Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
393  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Special  price  to  dealers. 


Importer  to  Consumer  Direct. 

FIVE  PROFITS  SAVED. 

Choice  Tea  at  50c,.  obtained  by  contracts  with  importers 
for  their  samples.  Half-pound  samples  muile-i  on  receipt  of 
25c.  and  Sc.  postage.  Send  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 
THOMAS  CHUTE  &  CO..  131  Water  St.,  New  York. 
Address  letters  to  P.  O.  Box  1049. 


1J*H»KOVF.I>  I'Aim  at  a  SAfMI. 

FICE.  -84  acres.  10  miles  from  Washington.  D.  C.,  X 
mile  from  R.  R.  station.  Perfectly  healthy.  1,500  young 
vines  and  fruit  trees.  Address 

J.  T.  BRAMHALL,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


JP 


omranIonX 

-oTa  wee:  KLY  PAPE  R  rOR>o— 
v  -~^i  >  _ , 

;i0UNG  _PEqpiE: 

bT  AN  D  the:  // 

WKm  e  LY/ 


HP  HE  COMPANION  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family 
— looked  for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses ;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible,  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 

It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors 
some  of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among 
these  are : 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Louisa.  M.  Alcott, 
Edwarcl  Eggleston,  Rev.  IV.  M.  Baker, 

Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  Lonise  C.  Moulton, 

Rebcfra  II.  Davis,  C.  A.  Stephens, 

Abby  Norton  Diaz,  Harriet  P.  Spofford, 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Geo.  M.  Towle. 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  character.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure.  Stoixes  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cui--  Tales,  Poetry, 
rent  Topics,  Selections  fox’  Dcola- 

Ilistox-ical  Articles,  nxatxon, 

Iliograph’l  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  Pxizzles, 
Religions  Articles,  Facts  and  Ixxeidents. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.75.  This  includes  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Postage,  by  the  publishers.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Please  mention  what  paper  you  saw  this  in. 

SBERHY,  MASON  &  CO., 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  BOOKS" 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

254  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

New  Edition. 

Illustrated  hy  04  Plates,  containing  54L5  heads 
of  each  species  in  Chi-omo-Mthograpliy, 
and  593  woodcuts. 

The  only  complete  Biography  of  our  Native  Birds. 

3  vols.  (Land  Birds.)  Imperial  8vo.  $45.00. 

“  The  ‘  London  Nature,’  one  of  the  highest  scientific 
authorities,  says  :  “  Those  who  wisli  to  become  acquainted 
with  American  Ornithology  had  better  consult  Prof.  Baird’s 
volumes.” 

EMERSON’S  TREES  AND  SIIRFBS  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS.  New  Edition,  greatly  en 
larged.  A  Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing 
naturally  in  the  Forests  ot  Massachusetts.  By  George  B. 
Emerson.  Containing  148  Illustrations,  as  follows:  47 
Heliot.ypes,  36  Chromos,  and  66  Lithographs.  2  vols.  8vo, 
Price  with  colored  plates,  $20.00  ;  witli  uncolored  plates 
$12.00. 

Though  this  work  nominally  treats  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs 
ofMassaclmsetts.it  is  eqnailv  applicable  to  the  Flora  of 
many  other  states :  indeed,  all-'New  England,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  Middle  States.  In  it  are.  described  every  impor¬ 
tant  tree  and  shrub  that,  grows  naturally  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  other  stales  of  the  same  latitude,  the  descriptions  he 
ing  the  result  of  careful  personal  observations. 

PALFREY’S  HISTORY  OF  NEAV  ENGLAND 

Vol.  IV.  From  the  Revolution  of  the  Seventeenth  Celt 
tury.  By  John  Gorham  Palfrey.  8vo.  $4.00. 

BARTLETT’S  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS 

Seventh  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  16mo.  Cloth,  $3.00 


New  and  Important  Law  Books. 


THE  PUBLISHER  OF 

G-QDEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK 

Offers  to  and  will  give  to  every  Subscriber,  whether  Single 
or  in  a  Club,  who  pays  in  advance  for  1376  and  remits  direct 
lo  this  office,  a  Copy  of 

“THE  CORNING  CALL,” 

The  handsomest,  Chromo  ever  offered  hy  a  publisher  to  bis 
patrons.  Address  L.  A.  GODKY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“It  is  a  Good  Thing  to  have  a  Giant’s 
Strength.’’— Shakespeare. 

The  Herald  of  Health 

Fof  18T0e 

Four  Numbers  of*  1875  FREE  to  new  subscribers 
who  send  in  their  names  immediately. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  titles  of  articles  since  Sept.: 

my  children. 
Dl5?EA^E?5  from  worry. 

Diseases  Irom  Over-Work. 

What  Women  {Should  Kuow. 

Management  ol  Delicate  Children. 

The  Prevention  of  Headache. 

STRENGTHENING  THE  DUNGS. 

Regaining  Lost  Health. 

Our  Nerves  and  Nervousness. 

Keeping  the  Liver  Healthy. 

Overworked  Women. 

Physicians’  Mismanagement. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Siik-lioom. 

How  to  get  a  Year’s  Rest. 

Our  Centenuarians. 

May  Women  become  Lawyers. 

Music  lor  raising  Life  to  a  higher  Level. 

In  short,  every  tiling  connected  with  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body. 

The  “  Scientific  American  ”  says :  “It  contains  more  sen¬ 
sible  articles,  than  any  magazine  coming  to  our  sanctum,” 
and  Prof.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  brother  ol  the  great  English  Phy¬ 
siologist,  says :  “Let  all  the  subscribers  you  can.  i  would 
like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  young  people,  preachers, 
farmers,  teachers,  etc.” 

$2.00  a  Year,  (postage,  10  cents.  Samples  15  cents.) 
Mi th  either  of  the  following  premiums. 

THE  GREATEST  PREMIUM  YET. 

THE  GREATEST  PREMIUM  YET. 

THE  GREATEST  PREMIUM  YET. 

Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare, 

In  one  vol  lime  of* 1.000  Pages,  and  3f»  Illnst  ra¬ 
ti  ions,  printed  from  new  types  and  on  good  paper,  contain¬ 
ing  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  a  Glos¬ 
sary,  together  with  his  poems,  and  is  the  most  marvelous 
instance  of  cheapness  ot  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Sent  free  to  every  subscriber  sendii  g  $2.90.  Postage,  10  cts. 

Or  either  one  of  the  following  three  books,-  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  printed  with  clear  tynes  on  good  paper, 
for  $2.00: 

Mow  to  Educate  Yourself, 

Moat  to  Make  a  Living, 

New  Manual  of  Etiquette. 

These  books  alone  would  cost.  $2.25.  We  will  send  all 
three  of  them  and  The  Herald  of  Health  lor  one  year 
for  $3.25— cheaper  than  wholesale. 

ANOTHER  SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

ANOTHER  SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

ANOTHER  SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

ANOTHER  SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 


A 

A 

A 


Good  Magnifying  Glass. 
Good  Magnifying  Glass. 
Good  Magnifying  Glass. 
Just  the  Thing  for  Farmers. 
Just  the  Thing  for  Farmers. 
Just  the  Thing  for  Farmers. 


made  expressly  for  the  household,  farmer,  gardener,  mount¬ 
ed  on  three  legs,  and  with  so  hu  ge  a  field  that  a  whole  fly, 
insect,  a  dozen  kernels  of  wheat,  or  seeds  of  any  kind,  can 
be  placed  under  it  without  any  preparation,  when  they  will 
be  made  to  appear  twenty-five  to  forty  times  a^  large  as  na¬ 
tural.  By  it  insects  can  be  studied  alive,  children  will  be 
delighted  with  it.  Sent  free  to  any  one. who  sends  $2.25  for 
The  Herald  of  Health  for  one  year.  It  could  not  be 
manufactured  in  this  country  for  this  price,  bend  10  cents 
extra  for  postage. 

We  will  send  The  Herald  of  Health  for  one  year  and 
any  $4  magazine  or  paper,  both  post-paid,  for  $5.  without 
premium.  Ten  subscriptions  to  The  Herald  of  Health, 
without  premiums,  for  $1.10  each. 

Clubbing  with  other  Publications. 

Tiif.  Herald  of  Health  will  he  sent  for  one  year,  with¬ 
out  premium,  with  St.  Nicholas.  $3— for  $4.15;  with  Demil- 
rest’s  Monthly,  $3— lor  $4;  with  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune,  $2— for  $3.25;  any  $1.50  magazine  or  paper,  post¬ 
paid.  $2.75. 

BOOKS. — 1.  A  Winter  in  Florida, 

And  all  about  its  Climate,  Soil,  Adaptation  to  Agriculture 
and  Fruit-Growing.  Illustrated.  HyL.  Hill.  $1.25. 

2.  Eating  for  §trengrtli. 

By  M.  L.  Holbrook.  M.  D.  The  most  perfect  Guide  to  the 
Source  of  muscular  and  nervous  strength  ever  published.  $1. 

3.  delations  of  the  Sexes. 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dnffe.v,  $2.00. 

We  will  send  these  three  books  and  The  Herald  op 
Health  for  $5.00;  include  Shakespeare,  for  $5.50,  and  the 
Magnifying  Glass,  for  $6.25.  Agents  Wanted. 

WOOD  it  HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  Lni^kt  St.,  New  York. 
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A  JI  E  11  I  C  A  IV  A  G  It  I  C  (J  L  T  UIIIS  T. 

Orancik  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  2D  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance): 
?l.G0eacli  for  less  than  lour  copies:  Four  tonine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1.10  each.  These  rates  include  Postage,  in  each 
case,  which  is  prc-paid  by  the  Publishers.  Papers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  eacli  name. 

E2T"  Either  En;]ish'or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 


No  Better  Month 


TITAN 


IN  WHICH  TO 


So  Good  “>  Make  Money, 

HERE  IS 

Light  Work  “>  Large  Pay, 

The  work  is  suitable  for  all  classes,  for  C  le  &*«■ 
g-ysuen  and  other  IProfessional  men,  for 
Merclaauts  and  ^lecSaasaacs,  Com4I1ma> 
tors,  etc.,  for  Ocrlss  in  Stores,  Banks,  Post- 
Offices  ;  for  StBid.eis.ts  in  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Colleges  ;  for  ILadies  in  all  Stations  ;  for 
Hoys  and  CSirls  from  8  years  old  up  toman- 
hood  and  womanhood. 

I 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have, 
by  special  arrangement  with  Proprietors,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  Dealers,  and  by  large  wholesale  cash  con¬ 
tracts,  secured  a  splendid  assortment  of  JFii’st- 
ISaee  SJseliil,  ICcautiiiil  and  A:tlu« 
Sifcle  Articles.  Every  article  is  the 

ISest  01  its  class,  nothing  second-hand  or  of  poor 
mane,  hut  everything  is  fresh  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  are  graded  all  the  way  from  SI  to 
$650,  so  as  to  meet  all  circumstances. 

The  Publishers  offer  all  these  articles  as  Presents 
to  tlieir  Friends,  who  interest  themselves 
to  secure  and  send  in  subscriptions  to  this  Journal. 

All  our  Premium  Articles  are  popular  and  readily 
salable  for  cash,  if  any  one  secures  more  than  he 
wants  for  his  own  use.  We  invite  all  of  our  friends 
to  begin  gathering  and  sending  in  the  names  at  once. 
Write  with  each  name  or  list  sent,  your  own  P.  O., 
and  that  you  are  acting  for  a  premium,  and  the  names 
will  be  credited  to  you.  It  is  easy  work,  and  it  pays. 

Explaaiatory  TCotes. 

Moll, 

Mead  and  cjia’cfailly  Note  the 

following  Items:  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by 
one  person  count,  though  from  several  different  Post- 

offices.  But _ (b)  Tell  us  with  each  name  or  list  of 

names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium ( c )  Send  the 

names  as  fast  as  obtained ,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin 
to  receive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have  any  time  you 
wish  up  to  next  July,  to  complete  your  list.  ...(d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. .. .(e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  por¬ 
tion,  at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get 
these  that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers _ (/)  Spe¬ 

cimen  Numbers,  etc.,  will  be  supplied  free,  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  (when  4  cents  per  copy  is  furnished  to  pre-pay 
postage),  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  where  they  will  tell.  ...{g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register  Money 
Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry ; 
put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of 
the  Post-master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  Money  sent 
in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


Table  ©1“  Premiums. 

[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free ,  at  the 
regular  rates  of  $1.(10  a  year,  and  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1.10 
a  year,  postage  included,  which  is  prepaid  in  all  cases  by 
the  Publishers .] 


TABIiE  of  Premiums  and  Terms 

For  Volume  35—  (18  76). 

Open  <o  all-Vo  Competition. 

No..  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Boy's  Wagon  (C.  W.  F.  Dare) . $  6  00 

'2— Case  of  Scissors  (  U.S.  Steel  Shear  Co.).  $  4  (  0 

3— Pair  of  Skates  ( Patterson  Bros.) . $  3  50 

A— Bat  and  Ball  IE.  I.  Horsman ) . $  2  50 

5— Improved  Table  Croquet  Ido.  do.)..$  3  IK) 
H— Child’s  Carriage . (C.W.  F.  Dare).!fX)  00 

7—  Child’s  Self -operating  Swing  (do.  rto.).$  4  00 

8—  Doll's  Cottage  Cnamber  Set  (do.  do.i.S  5  00 

9—  Crandall’s  Building  Blocks .  $  2  00 

10—  Crandall’s  Masquerade  Blocks .  $  l  oo 

11 — Crandall's  Acrobats  . $  1  00 

12—  Crandall’s  Menagerie  . $  2  00 

A3— Utility  Adj.  Table  (Lambic  dc  Sargent)  $  8  00 

14 — Pocket  Tool  Holder  I  Miller's  Falls  Co.  >$  1  00 

15—  Bracket  Saw  (do.  do.)  ..$125 

Ui—Payson’s  Indelible  Ink— Pen,  etc....  75 

17— “  Peonies’  Pump  ”  <  W.  S.  Blunt) .  *12  001 

18- reo  Set  (Lucius Hart  Man' f act’ g  Co.). $50  09' 

lit— Ice  Pitcher .  (do.  do.  do.)  ....$16  00 

‘JO  —Casters . (do.  do. 

21—  Cake  Basket  . (do.  do. 

22 —  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do. 


do.)  ....$9  00 
do.)  .  ..$12  00 
do.)  ....$800 
do.)  ....$6  00 
do.)  ....$12  00 
do.)  ....$12  00 
do.)  ....$2  75 


_  One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do. 

21—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons(do. 

25— One  Dozen  Table  Forks(do. 

2 S— Child’s  Cup  (do. 

27— Child’s  Knife,  Fork  &  Spoon  (do.)  .. .  .$  5  00 
‘A8—  oore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'fg  Co)$  1  00 

29—  Excelsior  Pocket  Microscope  <  Vulcan¬ 

ite  Optical  Instrument  Co.)..  $  2  75 

39—  Abbott  Pocket  M’croscope  (L.G.  Abbott)!*  l  50: 

31— Four. "Pocket  Soap- Bubble  Toy’’  (Bliss)%  1  00' 
3'i— Turn-table  Apple  Parer  (D.M.Goodell)ii  1  00' 
33— Climax  Apple  Cover  <6  Slicer  (do.)  S  1  OO 
31— Family  Cherry  Stoner  (do.)  $  l  oo 

35—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)  ..$14  25 

36—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$18  00 

37—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$4  00 

38 — French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel  $  4  00 

30—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)..$  1  50 

40  —Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  00 

41  —Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..$2  75 

4 2—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$  2  00 

43—  Multum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  .$3  50 

44—  Garden  Seeded;  Flower  Bulbs (selecl’n)  $  2  00 

45—  Sewing  Machine  ( Remim/ton ) .  $70  00 

445 —Beckwith  Portable  Family  Seu  ’g  Mach$ 20  00 

47 — Lamb’s  Family  Knitting  Machine . $55  00 

48—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $H  00 

40—  Clothes  Wringer  ( Best—  Universal) _ $  8  00 

50— ' "Always  Handy  ”  Stove  Shelves  (Am¬ 

erican  M'f'g  Co.) . $  3  oo 

51—  Put.  Maaic  Bellhead  Pencil  ( Ludden  <0 

Taylor) . $  l  50 

5"2— Ladies'  Magic  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).$  2  OO 

53— Gents'  Mag-c  Charm  Pencil  (do.  do.).S  S  00 

54—  Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case  (do.  do.'.$  2  50 

55—  Gold  Pen  and  Pencil,  Telescopic  Case, 

Elegant  (do.  do.) . $  5  50 

lid—Melodeon.i-oct’c  (G.  A.  Prince  &  Co.'s)  .k 90  00 

57—  Piano, Snlendid  'l-oct.(Steinicay<tSo’S)W;0  00 

58—  Silver  Watch  ( American  Watch  Co.).. W0  00 

50— Breech-loading  Pocket  Title  . $16  00 

60 — Creedmoor  Long  Range  Rifle  ( E .  Rem¬ 

ington  <t  Sons) . $100  00 

61—  Target  Rifle  (E.  Remington  &  Sons)...  $56  (10 

62—  Sporting  &  Hunting  Rifle  (do.  do.)..  $32  00 
63  Double  Barreled  Breech -loading  Gun 

(E.  Remington  &  Sons).'. . $50  00 

64—  Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (1  can,  5gal.)$  2  85 

65—  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill  <k  Hoe  (S.  L. 

__  „  ,  Allen  <6  Co.) . $15  00 

nti— Gaboon's  Broadcast  Seed-sower . $10  00 

67 — Family  Scales  ( Fairbanks  <(■  Co.) . $14  00 

68—  Worcester’s  Great  Illust'ed  DictionaryMO  00 


6 9—  Any  bark  Volume  Agriculturist 

70—  Any  Pro  Back  Volumes  do. 

71—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

74—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

7a— Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

76—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

_  — ( Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

77—  Nineteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIV. 

78 — Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

70  —Any  Poo  Back  Volumes  do. 

gO—Aay  Three  do.  do.  do. 

81— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

S 2— Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

83 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

84—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

85—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—( Each  ad’l  volume  at  same  rate) 

89— Nineteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXIV. 
87—4  810  Library  (Tour  Choice.) 


$  1  75 
$  3  50 
$  5  25 
,-e$  7  00 
3  8  75 


•s-L. 
ss  c 


f  S  £$10  50 

-  $12  25 

$14  00 


$33  2: 
S  2  50 
$  5  00 
$  7  50 
$10  00 
$12  50 
$15  00 
$17  50 
$20  00 


i  s; 


88— 4  815  Library 

89— 4  850  Library 
00—4  825  Library 
91-4  830  Library 
05— .1  835  Library 
93 —A  840  Library 
91— A  @45  Library 
05—4  Soil  Library 
06—4  860  Library 
07 — 4  875  Library 
08—4  8100  Library 

(flirt*  A  /WI,  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


^  $4?  50 
T~$10  00 
§*$15  00 
S  £$20  00 
£  £,$25  00 
S,g$30  00 
■8  .  $35  00 
5  S$40  00 
S«.$45  00 
k§?50  00 
■=  £$60  00 
2*S$75  €0 
J  ^  100  00 


|  Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  .  or 
at 

$1.00  1.10 


13  37 

105  320 

625  1630 
50  i  165 
24  |  80 

110  330 

68  1  230 
48  156 


225 

27 

75 

58 

70 
58 
20 
29 
S7 

47 
54 
61 
68  * 
*74 

153 

24 

36 

48 
60 

71 
82 
92 

102 


99— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description.) . 


Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very 
best  manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or 
boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  Premiums, 
Nos.  2,  9  to  11,  14  to  16,  2©  to  31,  39  to  44, 
51  to  55,  69  to  99 ,  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered 
FMID1G  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post- 
office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient)  to  any  place  in 
the  United  Stales  or  Territories. —  The  other  articles  cost  the 
recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of 
each,  by  any  conveyance  desired.  An  Illustrated  Ue- 
scripttvc  I.ist  of  Premiums  named  in  the 
above  Table  will  be  sent  Free  to  applicants. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  p,  451, 

ESteansetly  fior  'Wltejiifl,  IStmEning  t© 
Straw.— “  W.  L  H.,”  Hardin  Co.,  Kv.  When  wheat 
runs  to  straw  instead  of  grain,  the  soil  is  probably  too 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  a  good  dressing  of  lime 
will  be  useful.  Although  the  soil  may  be  what  is  known 
as  a  limestone  soil,  or  rests  upon  limestone  rock,  it 
may  need  lime  as  much  as  any  other  soil.  Limestone  is 
not  lime,  and  is  inert,  while  lime  has  a  very  powerful 
effect,  not  only  upon  organic  matter,  (such  as  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil),  hut  upon  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
clay  itself,  and  thus  limestone  clays  arc  frequently  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  application  of  lime.  Fifty  bushels  of  fresh 
lime,  dry,  or  air  slacked  into  powder,  may  be  applied 
after  plowing  in  the  spring,  and  harrowed  in  for  a  com 
crop.  Oats  rarely  do  well  after  lime. 

SSIfirejBslBire  SBaeep. — “  W.  L.  H.”  There 

are  several  good  flocks  of  Shropshire  sheep  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  do  well.  Lambs  can  he  procured  of  H. 
M.  Cochrane,  of  Compton,  (P.  of  Q.),  Canada,  and  of 
Berostts  Cook.  Otego,  N.  Y.,  who  gained  the  first  premi¬ 
um  at  the  last  N.  Y.  State  fair,  for  Shropshire  sheep. 

E&onl&Ie  1*1©  w. — “F.  B.,”  Adams  Co., 
Neb.  The  double  plows  in  use  in  the  west,  of  which  the 
Deere  plows  are  excellent  examples,  will  do  practically 
as  good  work,  (and  much  more  easily  and  quickly),  as 
the  English  double  furrow  plows,  which  are  too  heavy  to 
suit  the  American  taste.  They  will  not  do  the  work  so 
beautifully  nor  so  accurately  as  the  English  plows,  but 
we  must  sacrifice  something  that  is  not  essential,  when 
we  have  to  plow  with  the  sun  beating  down  upon  our 
heads  to  the  figure  of  110  or  120  degrees.  Under  these 
circumstances  many  would  rather  ride  upon  a  gang  plow, 
than  handle  a  double  furrow  plow  which  weighs  over  500 
pounds.  An  English  plowman,  who  has  often  at,  every 
bout,  to  blow  upon  his  fingers,  numb  with  cold,  to  warm 
them,  may  like  the  exercise  of  handling  these  heavy 
plows,  bnt  American  farmers  do  not. 

Abscess  on  a,  Mare’s  Head. — “Young 
Farmer.”  A  running  abscess  might  be  treated  by  inject¬ 
ing  warm  water,  in  which  to  every  ounce  10  grains  of 
carbolic  acid  is  dissolved,  and  thus  washing  it  thoroughly 
every  day.  At  the  same  time  lialf-an-onnce  of  sulphite 
(not  sulphate)  of  soda  should  ho  given -daily  in  the  food 
for  a  week  or  two.  A  plug  of  lint  should  he  kept  in  the 
hole,  to  prevent  it  from  closing  until  the  bottom  heals. 

Slaor 4»li©i*ns  for  in  Calllbi-Biiia  5>ai» 

ry. — Mr.  Robert  Ashburner,  of  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal.,  has 
recently  imported  a  few  choice  Short-horns,  from  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  England,  for  his  dairy  in  California. 
It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  a  herd  of  pure  liigh-hred 
Short-horns  could  he  valuable  for  the  dairy,  but  Mr. 
Ashburner  finds  them  the  best  for  his  purpose,  which  is 
the  production  of  milk  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Several  of  his  pure  bred  cows  give  six  gallons  of  milk 
daily.  The  importation  consists  of  6  cows  and  heifers, 
viz:  “Rose  Raby  2nd”;  “Oxford  Minstrel  2nd”; 
“Cherry  Oxford  2nd”;  “Dame  Gwyim  ”  ;  “Lightbnrn 
Gwynn,”  and  “Oxford  Elvina”;  and  4  bulls,  viz: 
“Amethyst”;  “ Kirklcvington  Duke  .2nd”;  “Grand 
Prince  of  Lightlmrn, ”  (of  the  “Princess”  family),  and 
“ Famous  Knight”  ;  the  latter  being  “  Booth  ”  stock,  all 
the  rest  arc  “  Bates.” 

CtrlssalisEg-  BSones. — “  S.  S.  W.,”  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.  Where  a  hundred  tons  of  bones  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  a  year,  it  would  pay  to  put  up  a  mill  and  grind 
them.  This  would  be  the  least  quantity  that  could  be 
made  profitable.  The  Bogardus  eccentric  mill  costs  $350 
and  upwards,  and  could  he  run  with  a  six  horse  lever- 
power.  The  most  convenient  plan  would  he  for  some 
country  grist  or  saw  mill,  or  plaster  mill,  to  attach  the 
hone  mill  to  their  machinery  in  a  cheap  outside  shed,  and 
do  this  business  for  the  neighborhood  ;  buying  the  hones 
for  $20  a  ton,  and  selling  the  hone  dust  for  $30  a  ton, 
which  are  the  usual  rates. 

TTSse  Potato  SS©t. — C.  K.  Brown,  HI., 

writes  that  he  has  paid  considerable-  attention  to  the 
potato  rot  question,  and  is  “  satisfied  that  it  is  due  to  two 
causes:  1st.  Degeneration.  2nd.  The  want  of  one  of  the 
preserving  qualities  in  our  soil,  namely  lime.”— By  de¬ 
generation  we  suppose  lie  means  the  degeneration  of  the 
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tuber,  but  unfortunately  for  this  view,  the  potatoes  in 
South  America  growing  wild,  are  also  afflicted  by  the  rot.; 
and  in  both  England  and  in  this  country  the  disease 
appears  in  limestone  districts ;  and  it  is  not  found  that 
lime  applied  to  the  land,  or  the  use  of  any  other  fertili¬ 
zer,  Ins  any  marked  influence  in  preventing  the  disease. 
Its  occurrence  is,  however,  largely  governed  by  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  weather. 

“Walks  and  Talks”  Correspondence. 

Crossing  Cotswolds  witii  Merino  Sheep. — J.  F. 
Longley,  of  Maine,  writes :  “  Have  I  done  right  in  pur¬ 
chasing  grade  and  full  blood  Merino  ewes  to  cross  with  a 
thoroughbred  Cotswold  buck  ?  Why  I  ask  the  question 
is  because  some  breeders  in  this  vicinity,  who  claim  to 
know,  say  that  the  cross  should  be  made  with  a  Merino 
buck  and  Cotswold  ewes,  as  the  Merino  ewes  cannot 
give  birth  to  the  large  Cotswold  lambs  with  safety,  also 
that  they  do  not  give  milk  enough  to  support  the  lambs.” 
— Ans.  I  have  made  this  cross,  and  my  ewes  have  not 
experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  at  lambing  time.  I 
know  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  Cotswolds 
are  too  large  to  cross  with  Merino  ewes,  but  I  have  never 
known  or  heard  of  a  well  authenticated  case  in  which 
there  was  any  serious  trouble.  In  regard  to  the  supply 
of  milk,  I  do  not  feel  so  confident.  My  own  Merino  and 
grade  Merino  ewes  suckle  their  lambs  well.  But  doubt¬ 
less  much  depends  on  the  food— not  merely  at  the  time, 
but  previously.  My  Merino  ewes  run  with  the  flock  of 
thoroughbred  Cotswolds,  and  hat  e  better  food  than  most 
farmers  give  common  sheep.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  had  such  “good  luck  ”  with  the  lambs.  Then 
again,  w  a  feed  the  lambs  as  soon  as  they  will  eat.  This 
they  will  do  at  two  or  three  weeks  old.  And  this  makes 
the  iambs  less  dependent  on  the  mother’s  milk,  ’in  re¬ 
gard  to  using  Merino  rams  on  Cotswold  ewes,  if  our  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  get  smaller  sheep,  that  took  longer  to  mature 
with  shorter  and  finer  wool,  and  if  Cotswolds  and  their 
grades  were  the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  then  the 
plan,  recommended  by  the  breeders  you  have  alluded  to, 
would  be  a  good  one  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  large, 
long-wool  ewes  arc  scarce,  and  Merino  grades  are  abund¬ 
ant  and  cheap,  and  if  we  desire  larger  sheep,  that  will 
grow  rapidly  and  fatten  easily,  and  produce  longer  wool, 
or  if  we  want  large,  early  lambs  for  the  butcher,  then  the 
true  plan  is  to  use  a  thoroughbred  long-wool  ram  on  the 
best  and  cheapest  ewes  you  can  find. 

Feeding  Potatoes. — P.  II.  Mertz,  White  Co.,  Ind., 
writes :  “  Does  it  pay  to  feed  potatoes  raw  to  cattle  ?  I 
have  about  700  bushels,  and  30  head  of  two-year  old 
steers.  Will  it  pay  to  put  the  potatoes  through  my 
steers?  I  have  a  large  frost-proof  cellar.” — Ans.  I  think 
I  should  let  the  potatoes  stay  in  the  cellar  until  spring, 
say  March,  April,  and  May,  and  then  feed  them  moderate¬ 
ly  to  all  my  stock.  Potatoes  can  be  fed  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  spring  than  during  the  cold  weather  in  win¬ 
ter _ “I  know  that  you  say  boil  potatoes;  but  why  not 

feed  them  raw,  same  as  other  roots  ?  ” — Potatoes  are  not 
roots.  They  differ  very  essentially  from  beets,  turnips, 
parsnips,  carrots,  etc.  Both  theory  and  practice  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  more  advantage  in  cooking  potatoes 
than  there  is  in  cooking  roots. 

Fkesh  Muck  fop.  Cohn.— Mr.  M.  further  asks  :  “  Is  it 
a  good  plan  to  haul  muck  direct  from  the  pit  on  to  a  field 
intended  for  corn  next  spring?  ” — Ans.  I  think  not.  It 
is  better  to  compost  it  with  manure,  lime,  or  ashes. 
If  used  raw,  I  would  draw  it  on  to  grass  land  that  was 
not,  to  be  plowed  until  next  autumn,  or  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing,  and  spread  it  on  the  land.  The  exposure  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  will  “  sweeten  ”  it,  and  render  it  less  reluctant 
to  give  up  its  valuable  plant-food.— “  I  know,”  says  Mr. 
M.,  “you  will  tell  me  to  haul  it  to  the  barn  and  compost 
it,  but  it  is  very  convenient  to  the  field  and  not  so  to  the 
barn.  Labor  is  high  and  grain  is  cheap ;  land  is  poor, 
and  farmer  ditto;  every  dollar  must  count  a  hundred 
cents  when  applied  to  labor,  or  both  ends  won't  meet. 
But  it  is  encouraging  to  read  WTalks  and  Talks.  Long 
may  he  live !  ” — Thanks.  I  have  felt  the  need  of  en¬ 
couragement  myself  so  much,  and  so  often,  and  so  long, 
that  I  am  very  glad  if  anything  I  say  or  do,  or  leave  un¬ 
done,  affords  the  slightest  encouragement  to  others.  But 
in  regard  to  the  muck,  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  it  to 
the  barn.  You  can  draw  the  manure  or  the  lime  and 
ashes  to  the  field  when  you  are  drawing  the  muck,  and 
make  a  heap  in  some  convenient  spot.  I  do  not  feel  sure 
that  it  will  pay  you  to  use  the  muck.  But  if  it  is  easily 
obtained,  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Fine-Boned  Pigs. — “  B.  L.  Y.,”  of  Kentucky,  wrote 
to  the  Amencan  Agriculturist  as  follows:  “I  wish  to  get 
some  fiue-boned  pigs  of  a  pure  breed.  Which  would  you 
recommend  as  most  desirable  —  Berkshire,  English 
Chester,  or  Essex,  or  is  there  some  better  breed  ?  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  seen  the  Essex.” — The  editorof  the 
American  Agriculturist  advised  him  to  get  the  Essex.  Ho 


cannot  do  better,  unless  he  wants  a  white  breed,  and  in 
that  case  I  should  select  the  Suffolk  or  small  Yorkshire. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  English  Chesters.  The  Chesters, 
or  Chester  Whites,  are  an  American  breed,  originating  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  They  arc  not  “fine-boned” — less  so 
than  Berkshire,  small  Yorkshire,  Suffolk,  or  Essex. 

Fattening  Steers.— T.  Bacon,  Lake  Co.,  Ill.,  asks: 
“  How  much  ought  good  thrifty  native  steers,  two  and 
three  years  old,  with  warm  stable  and  good  care,  to  gain 
in  feeding  five  months,  and  what  is  it  worth  per  lb.  of 
increased  weight  with  corn-meal  at  §20  per  ton,  bran  §15; 
shorts  $20@$23  per  ton  ;  potatoes  25  cents  per  bushel ; 
wild  hay  §7,  and  herds’  grass  and  clover  §10  per  ton  ?  ” — 
This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  On  a  rough 
estimate  I  should  say  that  thrifty  native  steers,  weighing 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  would  each  eat  in  the  five  months 
about  3,500  lbs.  of  hay  and  1,500  lbs.  of  corn-meal,  and 
would  gain  375  lbs.  At  the  prices  named,  the  hay  would 
cost  §17.50,  and  the  corn-meal  $15.  Total  cost  of  food  in 
five  months  $32.50.  This  food  gives  a  gain  of  375  lbs., 
and  consequently  the  increase  costs  a  little  over  cents 
per  lb.  I  take  corn-meal  and  hay,  because  these  are 
cheaper  for  food  at  the  figures  given  than  bran,  shorts, 
or  potatoes.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  increase 
is  real  meat  and  fat.  Each  pound  of  such  increase  is 
worth  to  the  consumer  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  the  average  live  weight  of  a  thin  steer.  And 
the  butchers  and  consumers  are  beginning  to  understand 
this.  They  will  pay  more  for  a  well  fed,  ripe  steer  than 
for  a  thin  one.  I  presume  Mr.  Bacon  can  buy  good  thrifty 
native  steers  for  3J£  cents  per  lb.  And  after  feeding  them 
five  months,  he  can  sell  them  for  0  cents.  The  account 
will  then  stand : 

Dec.  1st,  1875— one  steer,  1,000  lbs.,  @  3Jfc. . . .  §37.50 
Feed,  5  months .  32.50 

§70.00 

May  1st,  1S70— one  steer,  1,375  lbs.,  @  6c.,  $S2.50 

Making  Hogs  Fat.— II.  L.  Leonard,  Dallas  Co.,  Iowa, 
writes:  “I  have  an  idea  that  it  costs  more  for  the  first 
100  lbs.  on  a  ling  than  for  any  other  hundred  lbs.  that  is 
put  on.  Many  sell  their  hogs  when  they  are  about  300 
lbs.  weight,  but  I  think  that  I  can  put  on  100  lbs.  cheaper 
after  they  weigh  300  lbs.  than  before.  What  is  your 
opinion  ?  ” — I  think  the  last  100  lbs.  requires  more  food  to 
produce  it  than  the  first  100  lbs.  Still,  I  think  farmers 
often  sell  their  hogs  before  they  are  fat  enough.  This 
year,  especially,  I  think  farmers  will  do  well  to  make 
their  hogs  fat  before  selling  them. 

Top-Dressing  for  Meadow. — “  W.  C.  M.”  proposes 
to  use  all  the  manure  that  he  makes  this  winter  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  a  meadow,  and  he  asks  if  he  had  better  draw 
it  out  fresh  from  the  yard  and  stables  and  spread  it  on  the 
meadow,  or  “  pile  it  up  in  the  barn-yard  until  March,  and 
haul  and  spread  it  then  ?  ”— I  should  prefer  to  pile  it  and 
let  it  ferment.  If  more  convenient,  you  can  draw  it  to 
the  field  and  make  it  into  a  pile  there,  instead  of  in  the 
barn-yard.  Or,  better  still,  make  it  into  a  pile  in  the 
yard,  as  described  last  month,  and  sometime  during  the 
winter  draw  it  to  the  field  and  make  it  into  a  pile  there. 
This  is  the  same  thing  as  “  turning  ”  the  pile. 

Making  Hat  into  Grass.— In  reply  to  “  M.  P.  S.,”  I 
would  say  that  grass  contains  about  75  lbs.  in  the  100  lbs. 
of  water.  We  make  it  into  hay  by  evaporating  about  70 
lbs.  of  the  water.  This  leaves  us  30  lbs.  of  hay.  To 
convert  it  back  into  grass,  we  should  take  30  lbs.  of  hay, 
cut  it  into  chaff',  and  add  70  lbs.  of  water.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  so  much  for  winter  feed.  A  bushel  of 
cut  hay  weighs  about  8  lbs.  If  to  this  you  add  5  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  tflat  will  bo  enough.  Let  it  steep  12 
hours,  and  cover  it  up  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The  more 
cows  you  keep  and  the  larger  the  quantity  mixed  at  a 
time,  the  longer  it  will  keep  warm.  I  have  adopted  this 
plan  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  think  it  is  nearly  as 
good  as  steaming.  In  fact,  unless  we  add  the  same 
quantity  of  water  to  moisten  the  hay  before  steaming,  I 
think  this  steeping  in  boiling  water  is  the  better  plan. 

- -  IF «a  O  Ba— - - . 

A  Syenite  Upon  :i  — “W.  W.,” 

Washington  Terr.  A  plan  of  making  a  fence  upon  a 
bank  or  dike,  was  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  June,  1875.  Such  a  fence  should  be  of  posts  and 
rails,  and  two  or  three  rails  would  be  sufficient.  Wire 
would  be  still  better  where  there  are  heavy  winds. 

IT3  51  lew  steal  IPoisonotis  to  tnoulM. — 

The  California  papers  speak  of  a  herd  of  2,009  Angora 
goats,  taken  to  stock  a  ranch  in  Arizona,  which,  on  their 
way  through  the  Mohave  country,  took  to  eating  milk¬ 
weeds,  with  such  fatal  effect,  that  a  quarter  of  the  flock 
died  at  once,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  would  perish.  There  are  two  or  three  largo  and 
downy  milkweeds  in  that  region,  which  have  probably 
done  the  damage— though  it  is  a  new  thing  for  milkweeds 
to  poison  animals.  We  are  sorry  for  the  owner,  and  for 
the  goats.  But  sheep  arc  so  hard  on  the  botany  of  Cali¬ 


fornia,  and  goats  will  be  worse— that  there  is  a  fitness  of 
things  in  the  plants  taking  their  revenge.  Very  likely 
these  goats  came  from  the  colony  on  Guadalupe  Island, 
where  Dr.  Palmer  lately  went  to  botanize.  Of  the  many 
new  plants  he  found  there,  he  writes  that,  while  they  evi¬ 
dently  had  formerly  been  abundant,  specimens  could  now 
be  obtained  only  with  great  difficulty  Dy  clambering,  and 
the  use  of  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 

A7.  A.  State  Bairj  ineiis’  Associa¬ 
tion.— The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymens’  Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Court 
House  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
December  8th  and  9th,  1S75.  Several  papers  wih  be  read 
and  addresses  made ;  an  exhibition  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
dairy  utensils  also  will  be  held,  in  which  dairymen  are 
invited  to  compete. 

$9iiiblk  — “  H.  H.  W.,”  Otego,  N.  Y. 

The  Suffolk  pigs  are  a  small  white  breed,  taking  the 
jalace  amongst  white  pigs  which  the  Essex  holds  amongst 
the  black  breeds,  li  is  a  race  of  small  boned,  rapidly 
maturing  pigs,  well  adapted  for  market  or  family  use. 

A  SoMtlieria  Fail*  will  be  held  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  beginning  Feb.  26tb,  1876.  and  continuing  10  days. 
It  will  be  called  the  Southern  States  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustria'i  Exposition,  and  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mechanics  and  Agricultural  Fair  Association  of  La., 
aided  by  a  Special  Commissioner  in  each  southern  state. 
Manufacturers  and  producers  everywhere  are  invited  to 
exhibit.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Gen’l  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Samuel  Mullen,  80  Camp  st.,  New  Orleans. 

Ifliomas'  Fruit  Culturist. — The  Amer¬ 
ican  'Fruit  Culturist,  by  John  J.  Thomas,  has  often  re¬ 
ceived  our  commendation  as  one  of  the  very  best  works 
of  its  kind.  The  publishers,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  have  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  new  edition  upon  large  and  fine  paper, 
and  embellished  it  with  a  remarkably  handsome  colored 
frontispiece,  and  tasteful  binding;  this  edition  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  sold  by  canvassers  only,  and  is  not  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  trade  at  all. 

Sheep  IIusI»aiii«lry  iu  Georgia. — 

The  advantages  offered  by  Georgia  for  the  successful 
growth  of  wool  are  well  set  forth  in  a  small  but  valuable 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  that  state,  Thomas  P.  Janes,  Esq.  Atlanta. 
The  pamphlet  contains  the  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  the  most,  prominent  sheep  owners  of  the  state,  (one 
of  whom  has  a  flock  of  3,500),  given  in  reply  to  an  ex¬ 
haustive  series  of  pertinent  questions.  The  result  shows 
that  sheep  culture  returns  an  average  profit  of  63  percent 
per  annum  ;  that  the  only  drawback  is  the  99,415  dogs 
which  annua  ly  destroy  15  per  cent  of  the  sheep;  that  the 
ignorantly  dreaded  “wire”  and  “Bermuda  “  grasses 
will  feed  5  sheep  to  an  acre  for  9  months  in  the  year,  and 
that  fodder  crops,  easily  grown,  will  support  20  to  30 
sheep  per  acre  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  that  100 
sheep  folded  on  8  acres  of  ground,  will  so  fertilize  it,  that 
the  crops  are  immediately  doubled.  Land  suitable  for 
such  management  as  this  can  be  purchased  for  §1.50  to 
§10  an  acre,  and  the  climate  permits  of  out-door  pastur¬ 
ing  without  shelter  during  the  whole  year.  For  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  fine  wool  sheep,  few  localities  could  offer  greater 
facilities,  and  as  for  the  dogs,  no  energetic  shepherd 
need  fear  them;  although  in  general  estimation  they  may 
be  considered  more  highly  than  the  sheep.  Ordinary 
precautions  against  them  will  be  sufficient  protection  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

Sales  ofSliorl-liorns  in  Kentucky. 

— At  the  series  of  public  sales  of  Short-horn  cattle  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Kentucky,  there  were  1,132  head  disposed 
of  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  §400, 5S7,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  §100.  Some  of  these  cattle  were  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  sorts,  and  brought  high  prices ;  many  of  them  as 
much  as  §2,000  each,  and  over ;  the  highest  price  paid 
was  §17,500  for  a  3-months  old  calf,  the  22nd  Duchess  of 
Airdrie  ;  the  lowest  prices  were  for  some  of  the  unfash¬ 
ionable  stock  known  as  the  “  Sevcnteens,”  or  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  importations  of  1S17.  These  cattle  sold 
for  an  average  of  about  §50  per  head  ;  calves  of  this  sort 
selling  for  only  §20.  The  difference  between  §20  and 
§17,500  for  a  calf,  represents  the  difference  in  the  estimat¬ 
ed  value  of  fashion,  or  of  what  is  known  as  pedigree. 
This  is  putting  this  point  rather  strongly,  nevertheless 
there  are  many  breeders  of  beef  cattle  who  would  as  soon 
choose  a  “Seventeen”  as  a  Duchess  for  his  purposes. 
Fortunately  no  harm  is  done  by  these  fancy  prices,  ex¬ 
cepting  so  far  as  an  undeserved  and  invidious  compari¬ 
son  may  be  made  against  intrinsically  valuable  stock,  but 
which  is  not  of  the  fashionable  blood,  and  their  market 
value  be  depressed  in  consequence.  This  comparison  has 
palpably  operated  in  reducing  the  prices  of  good  Short¬ 
horns  at  these  sales;  but  although  the  sellers  have  suffer¬ 
ed,  the  buyers  have  gained  by  it,  and  hundreds  of  excel- 
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lent  animals  have  been  scattered  abroad  where  their  good 
influence  will  be  widely  felt.  The  names  of  the  sellers, 
and  the  particulars  of  each  sale,  are  as  follows : 


Sales. 

Ko.  Sold. 

Ain't  Realized. 

Av.  Price. 

Vanmeter  and  Farra. 

....65 

$  6.120 

$  102  00 

Dr.  J.  J.  Adair . 

4,385 

132  88 

Wesley  Warnock _ 

....SO 

30,180 

377  25 

B.  15.  Groom  &  Son . . 

....73 

123,450 

1,691  09 

11.  P.  Thompson . 

. ...96 

53,080 

552  91 

North  Elkhorn  Imp.  Co.. 80 

49,800 

622  50 

J.  C.  Jenkins . 

....15 

19,010 

1,207  33 

Jas.  II.  Davis . 

...  20 

0,950 

2G7  31 

Patterson  &  Corbin . . 

..  ..58 

It), 700 

339  65 

Juo.  A.  Gano,  sr 

....37 

7.137 

192  89 

B.  P.  Goff . 

....70 

19,410 

277  28 

Vanmeter  &  Sudduth 

...93 

24,3S0 

262  15 

Jno.  W.  Prewitt . 

....68 

22,500 

330  88 

Itedmon  Bros . 

....31 

6.840 

220  64 

H.  F.  Judy . 

...40 

6,835 

170  88 

Joseph  Scott  A  Co. . . 

...116 

22,865 

197  11 

F.  J.  Barbee . 

. ..  20 

6.770 

338  50 

Ayres,  McClintock  &  Co  99 

29,265 

295  G1 

E.  C.  Bryan . 

...37 

1,910 

51  (10 

Total  19  herds. . . 

.1,132 

$460,587 

Sltcep-Keepintj*'  on  llic  5*ls«iiis. — 

“L.  A.  F.,”  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  would  hardly  pay  to  start 
slieep-lceeping  on  the  plains  with  less  than  one  or  two 
thousand  sheep,  or  without  buying  an  experienced  shep¬ 
herd.  To  start  with  less  would  require  the  business  of 
two  or  three  years  to  be  done  at  a  loss.  The  amount 
needed  to  start  may  be  gathered  from  what  was  actually 
done  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Post,  whose  rancho  is  12  miles  from 
Cheyenne  in  western  Nebraska.  An  extract  taken  from 
his  books  shows  the  following  account  of  cost  and  in¬ 
come  from  December  1st,  1873,  to  August  1st,  1874,  viz: 


1873.  Dr. 

Dec.  1,  Cost  of  1.650  Mexican  wethers  at  $2 . $3,300  00 

“  “  Cost  of  1,530  Mexican  ewes  at  $2.50 .  3,875  00 

“  “  Cost  of  22  Merino  rams .  405  00 

1874. 

Feb.  27,  Cost  or  203  wethers .  366  75 

Horses,  wagon,  tools,  etc .  600  00 

Cost  of  improvements .  1,000  00 

40  tons  of  hay  at  $S  .  320  00 

85  sheep  lost .  212  50 

Aug.  1,  Labor,  including  shearing,  marketing 

herding,  etc. . . .  1,441  81 

Total . $11,581  00 

Returns.  Cr. 

1.800  wethers  sold  at  $2.50 . $4,500  00 

Wool  sold .  .  . .  3,300  00 

85  pelts .  100  25 

*  $7,906  15 

STOCK  ACCOUNT. 

1,515  ewes  on  hand  at  $2.50 .  3,757  50 

1,200  iambs,  at  $3 .  3,600  00 

22  rams .  465  00 

Horses,  etc.,  and  improvements .  1,600  00 


$17,328  75 

Balance,  profit,  $5,747  69. 

Tsirnip  SDrilJ. — “A.  K.  F.,”  Richmond, 
Ya.  We  do  not  know  of  any  turnip  drill  for  field  work, 
made  in  this  country,  that  sows  two  rows  at  once,  and 
rolls  the  drills  at  the  same  time.  A  very  excellent  iron 
drill  of  this  kind  is  made  by  a  Scotch  manufacturer,  and 
a  few  have  been  imported  by  some  farmers  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  raise  roots  largely.  The  cost  is  about 
$80.  We  have  used  the  Emery  drill  which  sows  one  row 
at  a  time,  and  also  rolls  the  ground.  This  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  man  who  can  sow  8  acres  in  10  hours,  if  the 
soil  is  in  proper  mellow  condition. 

Jlrittle  liowfs. — A  “  Subscriber,”  Sevier 
Co.,  Ark.  Horses  or  mules'  hoofs  are  often  rendered 
brittle  by  causing  them  to  stand  upon  heated  manure  or 
filth  in  the  stables,  and  sometimes  by  chronic  "foun¬ 
der”  or  fever  in  the  feet.  If  the  first  cause  is  suspect¬ 
ed,  it  should  be  stopped  at  once,  if  the  latter  is  the 
cause,  it  should  be  remedied  by  giving  the  horse  some 
cooling  medicine,  placing  the  hoofs  in  a  bath  of  water 
so  hot  that  it  can  not  be  borne  by  the  hand,  and  then 
smearing  them  with  glycerine.  The  remedy  may  need 
to  be  repeated  for  some  time,  until  all  heat  or  fever  is 
removed,  when  the  glycerine  dressing  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  new  growth  of  horn  replaces  the  old  one. 

Pedigrees*  of  Jersey  Stock. — “H.  D. 

W.,”  Beatystown,  N.  J.  The  pedigrees  of  any  animals 
that  have  been  entered  in  the  American  Jersey  Herd- 
Book,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring, 
jr.,  Secretary,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Cut  HSides. — The  Pennsylvania  Farmer’s 
Association  recently  held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  some  combined  action  relative 
to  cut  hides.  The  western  tanners  have  already  com¬ 
bined  to  rate  hides  that  have  been  cut  in  flaying,  as  sec¬ 
ond  rate,  and  to  accept  as  firsts  only  those  hides  that  are 
clear  and  clean-flayed.  It  is  necessary  for  those  who 
skin  or  purchase  hides,  to  remember  that  the  value  of 
hides  which  have  been  cut  will  hereafter  be  considerably 


reduced.  This  action  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  greatly  increased  foreign  trade  in  American  leather, 
which  is  now  competing  favorably  in  many  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  with  their  own  product. 

BBoBie-dlm.st  for  Clover. — “Q.  T.  L.,”  Ce¬ 
cil  Co.,  Md.  Bone-dust  is  not  a  sufficiently  active  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  clover.  It  is  bettor  for  grass  lauds  that  are  re¬ 
served  for  pasture  than  for  crops  that  grow  and  mature 
quickly.  Wood  ashes,  gypsum,  and  guano,  either  sepa¬ 
rately  or  applied  together,  early  in  the  spring,  would  bo 
more  effective  on  clover  than  bone-dust. 

Tanners’  ESeiuse. — “  S.  I).  C.,”  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  others.  The  refuse  from  morocco  and 
glue  factories,  consists  chiefly  of  lime,  hair,  and  scrap¬ 
ings  of  the  skins.  The  lime  is  not  caustic,  but  is  never¬ 
theless  worth  something,  and  the  hair  and  animal  matter 
has  considerable  fertilizing  value.  We  have  gladly  paid 
two  dollars  a  ton  for  this  kind  of  waste,  whicli  we  found 
to  be  an  excellent  top  dressing  for  grass,  and  a  good 
thing  to  compost  with  swamp  muck.  This  compost 
would  be  of  great  use  on  light  soil.  At  some  tanneries 
the  fuel  consists  of  spent  oak  and  hemlock  bark,  which 
leaves  an  ash  that  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  hard-wood 
ashes. 

M'ime  to  S>ig  — “Inquisitive.” 

It  would  be  quite  safe  to  dig  drains  in  the  early  winter 
time.  The  frost  may  be  kept  from  hindering  the  work 
by  spreading  straw  or  some  litter  along  the  line  of  the 
drain,  or  by  plowing  the  ground  ns  deeply  as  possible  on 
the  line,  and  leaving  it  loose  and  cloddy.  When  the 
work  is  left  at  night,  the  ground  should  be  left  loose,  and 
if  it  should  freeze,  it  may  be  readily  broken  up.  The 
frost  will  not  penetrate  deeply  beneath  loose  soil.  If 
there  is  any  risk  of  malaria  from  stirring  the  ground,  we 
would  leave  the  work  until  later. 

Enema  Syringe. — “A.  H.  K.,”  Richmond, 
Va.  As  good  a  syringe  for  giving  injections  to  cattle  as 
a  costly  metal  one  is  a  bladder  and  pipe  of  elder-wood, 
as  described  in  the  American  Agnculturist  of  Nov.,  1875. 

Cost  of  a  S*onStry-IIoHse. — “J.  J.,” 
Philadelphia.  For  a  house  such  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
October  American  Agriculturist ,  30  feet  long,  and  24  feet 
wide,  which  is  large  enough  for  300  fowls,  there  would 
be  required  the  following,  viz. :  4  sills  6x8  30  ft.  long  ;  2 
sills  6x8  24  ft.  ;  20  pieces  studding  8  ft.  2x4 ;  20  pieces 
studding  14  ft.  2x4 ;  4  plates  30  ft.  2x6;  2  plates  24  ft. 
2x6;  6  joists  10  ft.  2x6 ;  60  side  boards  8  ft.  long  12  inches 
wide;  60  side  boards  14  ft.  long  12  inches  wide;  60  bat¬ 
tens  1x2  ;  20  rafters  8  ft.  2x5  ;  40  rafters  6  ft.  2x5;  840  ft. 
roof  boards  ;  300  ft.  flooring  for  loft;  in  all  about  3,800 
ft.  of  lumber,  board  measure.  Six  batten  doors,  and  as 
many  windows  as  may  bo  desired,  at  least  six,  will  be 
needed,  also  8}  squares  of  roofing  felt.  Crude  petroleum 
would  be  the  best  material  for  paint,  and  next  to  that 
would  be  common  lime-wash,  colored  slightly  with  any 
of  the  mineral  browns,  or  ochers,  to  reduce  the  glaring 
white  of  the  lime.  The  above  specification  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  fence,  nor  the  nails,  hinges,  or  glass,  which  are 
easily  figured  up. 

Food  for  I’Igs  skipped  by  Express. 

— “  n.  H.  F.,”  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  The  best  food  for  young 
pigs  shipped  by  express  on  a  long  journey,  is  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  corn-meal,  ground  oats,  and  rye-bran. 
The  food  should  be  placed  dry  in  a  bag,  fastened  to  the 
box,  so  that  the  expressman  may  mix  a  portion  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  feed  it  to  the  pigs  at  stated  times.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  express  agent  for  doing  this  should  be  print¬ 
ed  upon  a  card,  which  is  to  be  nailed  conspicuously  on 
the  box.  A  fixed  trough  should  be  provided  in  the  box. 

ESWIlow-Haorni  anad  Msirralna. — “  W. 

M.,”  Utah.  These  names  are  used  to  designate  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  variety  of  diseases.  They  represent  no  partic¬ 
ular  disease,  and  are  as  indefinite  as  the  term  “  sick¬ 
ness.”  The  horn  of  an  ox  is  filled  with  a  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  and  vascular  core,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  serves  as  a  support  to  the  horn.  The 
horn  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  skin  and 
hair,  and  is  not  sensitive.  It  may  be  removed,  leaving 
the  core  in  its  place,  and  is  then  hollow,  as  we  are  used 
to  see  it  when  separated  from  the  head.  These  horn- 
cores  are  well  supplied  with  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves, 
and  whenever  from  any  cause  the  tissues  of  the  head  are 
inflamed  or  congested,  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
parts  is  then  felt  in  the  horns  more  readily  than  else¬ 
where.  When  the  contrary  occurs,  and  from  poverty,  or 
excitement  elsewhere,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  head  is 
diminished,  the  loss  of  heat  is  felt  first  in  the  horns,  and 
they  are  cold.  This  is  generally  the  case  when  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  said  to  be  affected  by  “horn-ail,"’  or  “hollow- 
horn.”  Then  the  quack  recommends  the  horns  to  be 
bored  with  a  gimlet,  and  pepper  or  turpentine  to  be  in¬ 


jected.  or  turpentine  to  be  burned  upon  the  poll.  Thi3 
causes  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  parts,  restoring 
tlie  heat,  but  it  only  makes  the  case  and  the  suffering 
worse.  The  remedy  ought  to  be  sought  in  restoring  the 
condition  of  the  animal,  by  such  medicine  or  food  as  the 
needs  of  tiie  case  call  for.  The  diseases  generally  known 
as  murrain  are  splenic  fever  and  carbuncular  erysipelas, 
(the  latter  also  known  as  black  quarter),  which  have  been 
often  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


©si  jr;i*s-lRiia«l.. — “G.  F.  D.,” 
Old  Town,  Me.  The  proper  time  to  apply  plaster  upon 
grass  land  is  when  the  growth  has  already  begun  in  the 
spring.  It  is  most  easily  spread  with  Seymour’s  broad¬ 
cast  sower,  which  will  spread  a  bushel  evenly  over  an 
acre  of  ground  in  less  than  an  hour. 


Support  For  :t  Corn  Crll>. — “  F.  H.,” 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  rat-proof  iron  support  or 
foundation  for  a  corn  crib  was  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1873,  p.  217.  Any 
of  the  back  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can 
be  sent  for  15  cents. 


(jliiaiititics  ©4"  Fcri  iEiieers  usc<I  per 
Acre. — “C.  A.  M.,”  Denville,  N.  J.  The  quantities 
generally  used  per  acre  of  the  following  named  fertiliz¬ 
ers  are :  'Peruvian  guano,  250  lbs.  ;  bone-meal,  or  bone 
flour,  300  to  400  lbs.  ;  superphosphate  of  lime,  200  lbs.; 
nitrate  of  soda,  150  lbs. ;  gypsum,  100  lbs. ;  dried  blood, 
250  lbs.;  wood-ashes,  25  bushels  of  unleached,  and  50  to 
100  of  leached,  afitlTjme  25  to  50  bushels.  The  most  solu¬ 
ble  of  these  arc  applied  in  the  spring.  Upon  market  gar¬ 
dens*  these  quandWes— except  the  ashes  and  lime— are 
often  doubled. 


BOBB  &  MEAD’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

i. 

E.  P.  ROE'S  NEW  STORY 

■  FROM  JEST  T©  EARNEST. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  author  of  “  Barriers,”  “What  Can  She 
Do  ?”  “  Chestnut  Burr,”  &c.  Large  12mo,  $1.75. 

This  story  possesses  all  the  elements  of  popularity  which 
have  given  such  great  success  to  this  author’s  works,  nearly 
sixty  thousand  of  his  previous  stories  having  been  sold  in 
the  short  time  they  have  been  before  the  public. 

II. 

REV.  T.  DEWITT  TALMAGE. 

DAILY  THOUGHTS. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  Rf.v.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn.  Large  12mo,  $2. 

This  volume,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  “Morning  and 
Evening  Exercises,”  has  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  most  popular  preacher  and  writer,  and  will  be  6ure  of  a 
large  demand. 

III. 

ABBOTT’S  AMERICAN  PIONEERS  AND  PATRIOTS. 
A  New  Volume. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Being  Volume  X.  of  “American  Pioneers  and  Patriots.” 
By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  Fully  illustrated.  $1.50. 

This  volume  possesses  more  than  the  usual  charm  of  this 
popular  writer,  and  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
ol  the  series. 

Volumes  op  Tins  Series: 

DANIEL  BOONE.  PAUL  JONES, 

MILES  STANDISH,  LA  SALLE, 

DE  SOTO,  CAPT.  KIDD, 

PETER  STUYVESANT,  DAVID  CROCKETT, 

KIT  CARSON,  COLUMBUS, 

WASHINGTON. 

All  uniform  in  style.  Price  per  vol.  $1.50. 

IV. 

TIIE  NEW  ELSIE  BOOK. 

ELSIE’S  WOMANHOOD. 

A  Sequel  to  “Elsie  Dinsmore,”  “Elsie’s  Holidays,’’  and 
“Elsie’s  Girlhood.’’  By  Martha  Finlay.  16mo,  Illus¬ 
trated,  $1.00. 

The  numerous  inquiries  for  the  final  volume  of  this  series 
insure  a  large  demand  for  it. 

***  early  thirty  thousand  have  been  sold  of  the  previous 
volumes  of  this  popular  series. 

BROUGHT  HOME. 

By  n>:sB.v  Stretton.  lGmo.  Uniform  with  “  A  Double 
Story.”  $1.23. 

EVERY-DAY  VaCTS  FOR 
EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 

A  book  for  the  Household.  12mo.  $1.50. 

A  new  collection  of  Useful  Receipts,  General  Information 
and  Facts  for  EveiT-Day  Reference,  alphabetically  arranged 
and  thoroughly  indexed. 

CRU DEN’S  CONDENSED 
CONCORDANCE. 

1  vol.,  Svo,  reduced  to  $1.50. 

This  is  the  well-known  Edition  formerly  published  by 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston. 


Any  of  lliese  books  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price. 

DODD  &,  MEAD,"  Publishers, 

751  Broadway,  IV.  Y. 
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BALDWIN’S 

American  Fodder  Cutter. 

Bust  ill  the  market.  Don’t 
purchase  any  other  kind  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined 
this.  Send  lor  Circular,  con¬ 
taining  Description  and  Price 
List.  See  Nov.  No.  of  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  PIEIlPONT  &  CO., 
Manutacturers, 
New  IIaven,  Conn. 


AUTOMATIC 


Water  driven  to  any  height 
and  distance  hy  compressed  air. 
Country  houses  supplied  cheaply 
and  certainly  for  bath-'ooms, 
water  closets,  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  for  stock 
on  farms.  Address 


HAETF0ED  PUMP  00, 


HASTPOKD,  CONN. 

American  Ma5hine  Co.,  430  Walnut  St.,  Pliila. 
Newton  &  Hale,  130  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


mi 


€ady’s  Patent  ^Sron 
Sleigh  Knees* 

Reduces  the  Cost  of  Sleds  and  Bobs 

OSE-TUJBD, 

jran  j  k, 

Enaliles  every  man  toSpc  his  pwn  mechanic. 
3,000  in  use.  It^renkage. 

BRADLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Farm  Grist  111 

Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap.  Is 
suited  to  all  kinds  of  horse-powers. 
Every  Farmer  should  have  it. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular. 

WM.  1..  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  Every  Farmer  and 
Stock  F eeder  should  have 
cne.” 

LITTLE  GIA3ET 

®orn  nnfl  Cob  Crustier. 

Manufactured  for 

W.  H.  Banks  &  Co.,  j 

84  &  3G  S.  Canal  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

Com  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  Farm,  School  and  Church 
Bells,  Agricultural  Boilers,  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Tread  and  Sweep  Powers,  etc. 

NONPAREIL 

FAK3I  MJ)  FDgEB>  KILLS. 

Bone,  Drug,  and  Spice  Mills. 

10  sizes  for  Hand  or  Power. 
Conical  French  Burr  Stoue 
Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 

Illust’d  Pamphlet  free.  Address, 

T,.  MILDER, 

:1$1  E.  Front  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  H.  BANKS,  Agent,  Chicago. 

TEMPLE,  DIRGE  &  CO.,  Agents,  St.  Louis. 

EVERY  FARMER  HI3  OWN  MILLER. 

BOYEH  farm  MILL. 

Simple,  Durable,  Efficient. 

Grinds  any  kind  of  Grain,  also 
CORN  IN  THE  EAR. 

W.H.  BANKS  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents, 

34  &  33  S.  Canal  Sf., 

Cor.  Washington.  CHICAGO. 

BLAKE’S  PATENT 

,  Stone  and  Ore  Breaker 

W  Crushes  all  hard  and  brittle  substances  to 
/  any  required  size.  Also,  any  kind  of 
Aa  St o x b  for  Hoads  and  for  Concrete,  &c. 
Address  BLAKE  CRUSHER  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Effective !  Durable! 

Every  Machine 

Arranged  to  Cut  5  Lengths. 

fTho  Farmer, 

'  The  Dealer, 


Ms 


\  JL  UO  LRiultl  , 

)  L  Everybody 

■V7ANTINO  A 

FEEDGUTTER. 

W.  H.  BMKS&CO., 

General  Agents, 

34  Sc  3G  9.  Canal  St., 
Cor.  'ff'ash’ton,  CHICAGO. 


BU53I3  STOKE  MILLS. 

Fast  grinding.  Small 
power.  20  patents  for 
grinding  and  bolting.  30 
years  a  specialty.  Grinds 
with  hand,  horse,  wind, 
water  or  steam  power, 
any  vegetable  or  mineral. 
:  Send  stamp  for  cuts  and 
|  prices. 

WARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Const. 

The  BEST 

Corn  Shellor 

EVER  OFFERED. 

Order  Samples  &  test  them. 

. Every  Machine  Warranted. 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FOR 

W.  H.  BANKS  &  CO 

34,  &  3G 
So.  Oa.na.1  St, 

Chicago. 


SEEDSOWER 

Sows  all  kinds  of 
GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED. 
Address  all  orders  to 

w„  H„  BAims&co. 

Sole  Agents  forthcNorthwest, 

34  &  36  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO. 

Canvassers  wanted  where  ws 
have  no  Agents. 


IlBAffiSKO., 

Sole  Agents  at  Chicago, 
BLYmSmIu  CO.’S 

Church,  Factory  and  School 


Depot,  34  &  36  S.  CsainaJ^St, 

PORTABLE 

mb  mm. 

Arranged  for  pressing 

Hay,  Broom  Corn, 
Hops,  Wool,  &c. 

Bale  your  Hay.  It  is 
easier  to  sell.  Itbring3 
a  higher  price. 

No  one  need  sell  at  a 
loss  on  a  rainy  day  or  an 
over-stocked  market,  as 
baled  hay  can  be  stored 
cheaply,  while  loose  hay 
cannot. 

W.  II.  BANKS  &  CO., 

Sole  Man’frs, 

34  &  36  S.  Canal  Street, 
YW.B.8C0.  ENG.  0EP.  CHICAGO. 

Second  Thousand. 


THE  NEW  STORY  ISY  MRS.  CHARLES,  AUTHOR 
OF  “THE  SC  HON  BEI1G-COTTA  FAMILY.” 

The  Note-Book  of  the  Bertram  Family. 

1  vol.,  large  12mo . $!.50 

In  this  story  the  author  returns  to  the  style  anti  manner  of 
her  earlier  books,  which  were  so  wonderfully  popular.  The 
characters  ii^  “  Winifred  Bertram,”  one  of  her  first  hooks, 
here  reappear  ;  indeed,  tills  is  in  some  degree  a  sequel  to 
that  charming  story.  I  his  hook  is  sure  of  a  greater  sale 
than  anything  hy  this  author  published  of  late  years. 


OODD  <&.  S^EAO,  Publishers, 

(Mo.  75!  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

11,000. 

FROM  JEST  TO  EARNEST. 

By  E.  P.  Roe,  author  of  “Barriers  Burned  Away,”  “  What 
Can  «ie  Do,”  “  Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr,”  &c.  12mo. 
$1.75. 

This  has  proved  the  most  marked  success  of  any  of  Mr. 
Roe’s  stories,  the  eleventh  thousand  having  been  readied  in 
live  weeks. 


DODD  &  MEAD,  Publishers, 

No.  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


ISI’FIIS  F>.  C'OffiBL  I*ro«l«icc  Com- 

&  mission  Merchant,  Ml  Rcade  St.,  New  York. 
Established  in  1852.  Market  reports  and  shipping  directions 
sent  free  on  application. 

MEYERS &  ihft 1  Y,  Commission  Merchants 
IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

S3  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Halladay’s  Standard 

"Wind-Mill. 

"PERFECTLY  Self-Regulating.  The 
JL  Best,  Cheapest,  most  Durable  and 
Popular  Mill  made.  Manufactured 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Inventor  21  years.  Two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  now  iu  use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  00. 

Batavia,  III. 


is  the 


SAVE  P^QKEY  by  pur¬ 
chasing  Hie  best  Piano-Forte,  S 
Do  not  decide  wliat  make  to  get! 
until  you  write  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular,  which  we  mail  [ 
free.  The  “  Anon  Piano”  con-s 
tains  four  patented  improve¬ 
ments  that  make  it  more  durable  § 
than  any  piano  in  the  market,  j 
Write  for  circular,  and  mention  j 
where  you  saw  this  notice. 

Address  SIMPSON  &  C0-, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 

5  East  14th  St-.,  N.  Y,  City, 

M - 


Hie  Air-Jet  Burner. 

!DE 


SS-Bssj  The  flame  of  this  burner  is  fed  by  jets 
'  of  air  from  the  interior.  Xt  fits  the  emm- 

moil  I  limits  and  BURNS  KEROSENE 
H  ••  PERFECT!,  Y  ;  without  smoke  or  odor. 
‘W®ltmake9  THE  SAFEST.  MOST  C’ttN- 
H§:  VENIENT.  AND  ECONOMICA!.  CAMS* 
SR  in  the  world.  With  thousands  using  them  for 
.  J ft  years,  no  accidents  and  no  complaints  except 
W*  from  dealers  in  chimneys.  Order  by  mail,  en- 
FgjJ  closing  50  cts.  for  one,  or'  $1  f,  r  two,  with  extra 
IiiSB  wicks,  of 

HUTCHINSON  &  CO.. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SUOULD  ATTEND  TIIK  ROCHESTER 

Business  University, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  10  page  Catalogue  to 

R.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ° 

a  ItvmTlVt  YOUNG  MEN  AND  RADIES 

Hft#  9  #*  R 1  to  learn  Telegraphy,  and  earn 

Kls  JCL  JLtS  J,  eLjJLS  salary  of  $50  to  isioo  per  mouth. 

Send  stamp  for  full  particulars  to 

TEREGRAPH  CORLEGE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


:  <  a  s 


8^! 

«  si  if  m  „ 
H  ^  H  .,r  0  .<151 

EH  •cJri*C3 

£  sIHU,1"0  =5 
S  §  «  ft  s  "S  s 
BgK«S.Srf- 


Patent  Carpet  Rag  Rooper  and  Button-hole  Cutter 

Combined. 
Looping 
Rags  with 
ease  and 
rapidity. 
Simple  and 
Durable. 

Samples  hy  mail,  25  cts. ;  S  for  (50  cts. :  12  for  $1.25.  64-page 
catalogue.  Descriptive  of  the  best  Novelties,  etc.,  free. 

CITY  NOVERTY  CO.,  Fliila.,  I»a. 


AGENTS 


WANTED— to  take  orders  for  copy- 
ing  and  enlarging  pictures.  Full  in¬ 
formation  and  terms,  free.  A  good 
business  for  Farmers  or  others  in  the  country. 

Address  TEN  EYCK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


1 


WOO  Agents  wanted  at  or.ee  for  a  New  Religious 
Work  popular  with  all  denominations,  and  sure  to  sell 
in  every  family.  Positively  the  very  best  chance  of  the 
year  for  first  class  agents.  For  circulars,  address 
II.  S.  GOODSPEKD  &  CO.,  14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


SHOT-GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS  j®  REY0LYE38, 


Of  any  and  every  kind.  Send  Btamp  for  — — 

Catalogue.  Addreso  Great  Western  Gun 
and  Revolver  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

■QOCKET  PI  'Di’izc  Stat’n’ry 

U  STOliS  &,LZO  JVACKAGES.  6UG 


CARTRIDGES  75c  per 
hundred,  post  paid. 


- . 

1-bbl  shot  *p(!5.  By  Express.  H.  O.  ROSE, 

S-bbt  shot  uTIIlS  12.  Hartford  or  Say  brook,  CL. 

AftffJNTS  |The  Housekeeper’s  Friend 

sells  at  sight  in  everv  lionse.  Orer  one 
hundred  thousand  sold  last  month.  No 
free  outfit,  but  sample  sent  post-paid 
.fur  25  cts.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
B  Useful  Novety  Works,  Orauge,  Ct. 


THIS 
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The  Best  Prairie  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska! 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 


|  LOW  PRICES ! 

BUHMNGTON  &  MISSOURI  RIVER  10  Years  Credit— 6  Per  Cent  Interest! 

RAILROAD  COMPANY!  NO  PAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  TILL  FOURTH  YEAR. 


Eead  and  Eemem’osr  our  Offers,  open 
till  Dec.  31st,  1875. 

Discount  in  Iowa  of  20  per  cent  for  cash. 

Discount  in  Nebraska  of  20  per  cent  for  im¬ 
provements. 

Discount  of  20  per  cent  to  buyers  on  short 
credit. 

Premium  of  20  per  cent  for  cultivation  of  land. 

Free  faro  by  the  “  Burlington  Route  ”  to  buyers 
of  Iowa  land. 

Half  fare  by  “Burlington  Route”  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  and  free  fare  in  Nebraska,  to  buyers 
of  Nebraska  land. 

Half  first-class  fare  by  “  Burlington  Route,”  to 
families  of  buyers. 

Low  Freight  on  household  goods  and  farming 
implements,  from  Chicago  westward,  by  the 
“Burlington  Route  ”  to  our  buyers. 


DO  NOT  DELAY. 

During  the  past  season  over  Three  Thousand 
persons  (mostly  farmers)  visited  by  Excursion 
trains  the  B.  &  M.  Lands  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
and  all  express  themselves  surprised  at  the  rapid 
settlement  in  both  these  states,  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  the  last  mentioned.  These  Excursions 
were  run  under  the  management  of  the  Land 
Dept.  C.  B.  &  Q.  &  B.  &  M.  Railroad  Companies. 
The  dates  and  numbers  carried  were  as  follows: 
May  4th,  350;  June  15th,  400  ;  July  20th,  270;  Aug. 
17th,  900;  Sept.  28th,  600;  Oct.  13th,  4S0. 

Many  purchased  land  while  out  there,  and  scores 
will  return  and  buy  the  coming  year,  as  their  trip 
has  demonstrated  to  them  this  fact— that  west  of 
the  Missouri,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Blue  and  Re. 
publican  Rivers,  is  the  “toss-”  country  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising.  It  you  anticipate  tak¬ 
ing  a  trip  west  to  purchase  land,  you  should  by  all 
means  go  soon,  while  good  selections  can  be  had. 


ONE  MILLION  ‘ACRES  IN 

Iowa  and  Southern  Nebraska 


pgr  A  fine  country  in  which  to  combine  Faviniaig-  and  Stock  Rais¬ 
ing-.  The  is  rich  and  easily  cultivated  ;  CI.S.^S  ll'E  warm; 

SEASONS  long ;  TAXES  low,  and  KBDSICA’I'aOlY  FREE. 


LAND  EXPLODING-  TICKETS 

Sold  at  important  stations  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  cost  of 
same  refunded  when  land  is  bought. 

Z3T  For  circulars  that  wall  describe  fully  these  lands,  and  the  terms  of  sale,  apply  to 
or  address 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  B.  &  NS.  R.  R.  R., 

Bcblington,  Iowa,  for  Iowa  Lands, 
or  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  Nebraska  Lands. 

Sectional  Maps,  showing  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of 
|  thirty  cents,  and  a  similar  map  of  unsold  lands  in  Nebraska,  for  same  price. ^3 


NO  EXCtTSE  NOW  FOK  BEING  Y.ATE. 

“Time  is  Money !  ” 
Accurate  &  Reliable 

THIRTY 
Horn8 
for  $2.00. 

THE  “SAINT  NICHOLAS  CLOCK”  is  a  detach¬ 
ed  lever  escapement  time  piece,  of  careful  construction. 
QUALITY  GUAIIAN TEED.  Novel,  tasteful  and  attractive 
in  style, and  in  every  respect  an  article  of  superior  excellence. 

It  will  run  in  any  position,  and  will  he  of  special 
value  to  the  traveller.  They  are  suitable  for  the  Library, 
the  Family  Room,  the  Dining  Hoorn,  the  Sleeping  Room,  the 
Shop,  the  Store,  the  Saloon,  and  the  Cabin. 

The  cut  represents  the  “St.  Nicholas”  at  one-fifth  the  ac¬ 
tual  size.  Sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

S.  B.  JEROME  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Cl. 

Say  where  you  saw  this. 


Essex  Pigs. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

I  have  a  few  choice,  pure  bred  Essex  pigs  for  sale  at  the 
following  reduced  rates : 

Two  to  three  Months  Old. — Boar  $1S ;  boar  and 
sow  $33 ;  boar  and  two  sows  $30  ;  boar  and  three  sows  $60. 

Three  to  Four  Months  Old.— Boar  $30 ;  boar  and 
sow  $10 ;  boar  and  two  sows  $33. 

Four  to  Six  Months.— Boar  $23;  boar  and  sow  $30 ; 
boar  and  two  sows  $70. 

Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Choice,  young  sows  in  pig,  25 
cents  per  lb.  Part  of  the  money  should  accompany  the 
order.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  I  guarantee  the  safe  delivery  of 
the  pigs. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EARTH  CLOSETS! 

The  cheapest,  best,  and  most  simple  In  the  market. 
Saving  of  life  and  health  demand  their  use.  They 
take  the  place  of  the  Water  Closet,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury.  Price,  $9  to  $20.  Send  for  circular. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  60  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Housewife’s  Friend  and  Cook 


A  few  splendid  pure  bred,  yearling  Cotswold  rams  for  sale 
at  $40  to  $50  each.  Good  size,  good  wool,  good  constitution. 
Perfect  pedigree.  Well  worth  double  the  money.  Sent  im¬ 
mediately,  on  receipt  of  the  money  in  whole  or  in  part.  Also 
ram  and  ewe  lambs  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  A  few 
choice  ewes  in  lamb  will  also  be  sold. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


H  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd  Pa., 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Improved  Blooded  Live  Stock, 
Horses,  Cattle,  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep,  Chester, 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Toulouse,  Bremen  and  Hong 
Kong  Geese,  White  China,  Wild,  Cayuga,  Rouen.  Aylesbury 
and  Musk  Ducks,  Bronze,  Blue,  Bull' and  White  Turkevs, 
Dorkings,  Brahma,  Cochin,  Guinea  and  all  other  Fowl,  Deer, 
Swans,  Peacocks,  Pigeons,  Eggs,  &e..  at  low  prices.  Best 
Breeds  of  Dogs  and  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Guinea 
Pigs,  White  Mice,  &c.  Fine  Milch  Cows  always  on  hand. 


Stove  Companion. 

Huston's  Patknt. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  the  kitchen,  for 
adjusting  all  the  parts  and  fixtures  of  the  Cook  Stove,  and 
for  removing  without  the  aid  of  towels,  cloths,  or  holders, 
bread,  pies,  cakes,  puddings  and  almost  every  description  of 
hot  dishes  from  the  oven,  without  burning  or  soiling  your 
hands.  Also  for  adjusting  broken  lids,  or  lids  when  the 
wires  are  broken  or  burned  out. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Samples  sent  by  mail,  post 
paid,  for  twenty-live  cents ;  five  for  one  dollar.  Address 
enclosing  money  for  sample. 

YV.  \V.  FOWLER. 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Gabden  Engine  and  Fibe 
Extinguishes.— For  YVash- 
ing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings  from  Fire, 
and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects.  Throws  water  50  ft. 
Easily  carried.  No  Dwelling, 
Country  Home,  or  Factory 
should  be  without  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Sole  Proprietor 
and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R,  I. 


Nothinglike  themever  belbreoffered  in  America.  Biginduce- 

menta  to  Agents.  NovBLir  Fkintino  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


Your  Name  Elegantly  Print¬ 
ed  on  12  TRANSPARENT  VlSITINO 
Cards,  for  25  Cents.  Each  card  contains 
a  scene  which  is  not  visible  until  held  towards  the  light. 


OAME  FOWL,  C  arrier  Pigeons, 

and  Sporting  Doga,  tired  and  shipped  bv  J.  C. 
COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  and  New  York. 


A  FARM  TO  RENT  of  70  acres  in  Westchester  Co., 
15  miles  from  New  York  City,  on  favorable  terms,  witli 
stock  and  farm  implements.  Address,  with  full  name  and 
residence,  A.  M.  FARM,  Station  F.,  New  York  P.  O. 


A  IaIa  AKOIIT  MARYLAND,  with 

-uS.  county  map,  showing  every  road,  town,  river,  school, 
church,  &c.,  free.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Easton,  Md. 


BEAUTIFUIi  HOME 

For  sale  in  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware.  210  .acres.  1  mile 
from  two  stations.  Elegant  Buildings  and  Lawn.  Land  well 
improved;  50  a.  Peaches;  3^  a.  Apples;  8  a.  Pears:  all  of 
the  best  varieties  andjin  full  bearing.  Terms  liberal.  A  very 
healthy  location.  Apply  to  G.  W.  INGHAM,  It.  E.  Agent, 
Middletown,  New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware. 


Poultry  World 

DO  not  subscribe  for  any  periodical  on  Poultry,  until 
you  have  seen  this.  It ‘is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  oest 
journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  in  existence.  The 
Poultry  World  enters  its  5th  volume,  Jannaiy,  1876.  It  is 
splendidly  illustrated.  It  is  brimful  of  nractical  suggestions. 
Send  10  cents  lor  Specimen  Copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  WORLD,  Hartford,  Conn. 


^  fUSVASSING  AGENTS  "WANTED,  Cun 
V  j  clem-  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.”  Address 
THE  IVES  PATENT  LAMP  CO.,  41  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


-WILLIAM  CROZIER,  Manager  of  Beacon 
Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  thoroughbred  Alderney  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  Cattle ;  Clydesdale  Horses ;  Cotswold  Sheep ;  Berkshire 
Swine,  and  Fancy  Poultry.  The  Stock  bred  at  Beacon  Farm 
is  imported,  and  from  the  best  imported  sources,  and  lias 
won  the  unqualified  admiration  of  the  best  judges.  They 
have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  Provincial  Shows,  and  at  lead¬ 
ing  State  and  County  Fairs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Ferclicrom — Norman  Horses.- M.  W. 

DUNHAM,  Wayne.  Du  Page  Co.,  Ill.,  Importer  nnd 
Breeder,  has  imported  52  in  12  months.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


JW.  SB  tint  Reynolds,  “  Fleetwood  Stock 
@  Farm.”  Frankfort,  Ky.  Thoroughbred— Trotting  and 
Percheron  Horses.  Also  Jersey  Cattle  and  Southdown  Sheep. 


JCiicstom  Slovris,  “  Fembank,” 

®  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  breeder  of  Devons,  South- 
clowns  and  Berk-shires.  May  he  seen  on  Thursdays. 


Full  Blood  Merino  Sheep  for  Sale. — 1  have  some 
Kama  and  Ewes  to  spare,  of  the  purest  pedigrees, 
out  of  elite  or  chosen  SILESIAN  or  AUSTRIAN  flocks. 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  Co., NAY 


IMPERIAL 
GAMES. 


PEKIN  DUCKS  AND  JAVA 

Address  with  stamp 

JAMES  li.  SISSON,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


BX;tek  SRntss  for  stocking  ponds — Pekin 
Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  descended  from  a  pair 
weighing  62  lbs.  Jersey  Cattle,  A.  I.  C.  C.R..  end  Cots- 
wolds,  at  lo-n^prices.  Address  IV.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,-  Cl". 
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Valuable  Architectural  Books 


Gardening  for  Profit. 


For  Carpenters  and  Builders. 


Hussey's 

National  Cottage  Architecture; 

OR 

Homes  for  Every  One. 

W i tli  Designs,  Plans,  Details,  Specifications,  and  Cost; 
with  Working-Scale  Drawings  complete,  so  that  houses  may 
he  built  direct  from  the  hook.  Adapted  to  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  practical,  handsome,  and  economical  homes. 
Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Atwood’s 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  engravings.  Hints  and  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  General  Principles  of  House-building, 
Style,  Cost,  Location,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rftonckton’s 

National  Stair-Builder. 

Is  a  complete  Work  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing. 
Fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in 
two  colors,  with  designs  for  Staircases,  Newels,  Balusters, 
and  Hand-Rails.  Royal  Octavo.  Fost-paid,  $6.00. 

Morsckton’s 

National  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A  complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science  of  Carpen¬ 
try,  Joinery,  Roofing,  Framing,  etc.,  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  large  scale  diagrams  in  two  colors.  Royal 
Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Woodward’s 


National  Architect. 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details,  for  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and  Side 
Elevations,  Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications, 
and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale,  of 
Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing 
Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish,  Corncies, 
Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a 
Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  ap- 
provcdstyle.  One  superb  quarto  volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s 

Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s 

Graperies  and  Horticultural 
Buildings. 

Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green¬ 
houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward's 


Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of 
Constructing  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’ 

Manual  of  the  House. 

t 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s 

Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s 

Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s 

Barns,  Out-Buildings,  &  Fences 

Containing  Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto. 

Post-paid,  $6.00. 

CrofTs 

Progressive 

American  Architecture. 

This  work  presents,  in  illustration,  a  great  variety  of 
Choice  and  Original  Matter,  embracing  Elevations  and 
Plans  of  Dwellings  of  various  styles,  costing  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Store  Fronts,  School, 
Bank,  and  Church  Buildings;  beautiful  Perspectives  in 
color  and  black,  giving  designs  of  elaborate  and  charming 
Floral  decorations;  Horticultural  Plans,  Fountains,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Offices,  Arbors,  Cupolas,  Cemetery  Vaults  in  Stone, 
Stables,  &c.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Lakey’s 

Village  and  Country  Houses. 

Or.  Cheap  Houses  for  All  Classes,  comprising  eighty-four 
pages  of  designs.  The  object,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
these  designs,  has  been  to  secure  as  large  an  amount  of 
space  and  comfort  as  was  possible  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  without  neglecting  the  exterior  features  of 
each  building.  Royal  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 


Eveleth’s 


School-House  Architecture. 

A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs 
for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven  Plates  with  Perspectives, 
Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  Specifications,  all 
drawn  lo  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and  Ven¬ 
tilation.  Large  Quarto.  Post-paid,  $6.00. 

Copley’s 

Plain  &  Ornamental  Alphabets 

Giving  examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles, 
Borders,  Meridians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  to  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers, 
Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc. 

Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Guide  to  tlie  Successful  Cultivation  of 
the  Market  ami  Family  Garden. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  Price,  Post-paid,  SI. 50. 

Tlie  following  voluntary  notices  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  hooks 
are  specimens  of  similar  testimony  from  very  many  quarters. 

“ February  8th,  1875. 

“Enclosed  find  draft  for  $3.00,  the  published  price  of  re¬ 
vised  editions  of  ‘Gardening  for  Profit’  and  ‘Practical 
Floriculture.’  I  have  first  editions,  and  they  have  saved  tlie 
cost  of  eacli  more  than  one  hundred  times.  Many  thanks  for 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  gardeners  of  tlie  United  States.” 

“  December  91/;,  1874. 

“  Four  Gardening  for  Profit  is  what  tlie  Family  Bible  is  to 
a  good  old  Methodist— the  only  sure  guide.” 

‘■March  23d,  1874. 

“If  tliis  should  go  to  Mr.  Henderson,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  the  gardeners  of  this  country  would  gladly  hail  an¬ 
other  edition  of“ Gardening  for  Profit;’  at  least,  I  thank 
him  for  that  little  work.  Through  its  influence  1  left  a  pay¬ 
ing  manufacturing  business  and  began  to  follow  its  teach¬ 
ings.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Now  I  have  a  market 
garden  of  thirty  acres  and  400  four-feet  sash,  and  enjoy  my¬ 
self  as  I  never  did  before.  Again  I  thank  him.” 


Play  and  Profit 

II  MY  GARDEN. 

By  E.  P.  ROE, 

Author  of  “  Barriers  Burned  Away,"  etc. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his  garden  on  the  rocky  hill-sides  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point  and  shows  us  how  out  of  it,  after 
four  years’  experience,  lie  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000,  and  this 

while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors . It 

is  very  rare  that  so  much  literary  taste  and  skill  are  mated 
to  so  much  agricultural  experience  and  practical  good  sense. 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

This  hook  is  as  poetical  as  it  is  practical.  Still  he  is  no 
dreamer.  He  goes  into  every  essential  detail  with  as  much 
minuteness  and  precision  as  if  lie  were  writing  a  manual  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Indeed  few  works  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  agriculture  give  more  sound  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  secret  of  winning  golden  harvests  from  the  soil 
than  this  brief  idyllic  sketch.— A7  17  Tribune. 

A  very  charming  book,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  pleasant 
style,  hut  for  its  quiet  refined  humor  and  fund  of  really  use¬ 
ful  information  on  the  subject  of  gardening.— Boston  Gazette. 

It  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side  with  “ My  Summer  in  a 
Garden.” — Christian  Hegister. 

A  fresh,  lively  work.— A7  17  Observer. 

One  reads  without  weariness  and  learns  much  of  practical 
value.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

Full  of  information.  Explains  just  what  tlie  reader  wishes 
to  know.  We  most  heartily  commend  it.— Providence  Even¬ 
ing  Press. 

A  chatty, .sensible,  profitable  book.—  Cleveland  Herald. 

The  book  gives  much  valuable  information,  and  gives  it 
in  tlie  pleasantest  manner  imaginable.— Detroit  Dailij  Union. 

Price,  Post-paid  -  S  1 .50 


Money  in  the  Garden, 

A  VEGETA  II 1LE  3IANEAI,,  ^ 

prepared  with  a  view  to 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN, 

p  r.  a  c  x  i c  a  l  n  o  r. t I* c u  L  r  u  r.  ist. 

Iu  this  work  tlie  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 


$1.50' 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 


ORANGP2  JUDD  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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FUN  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

For  little  folks  and  great  folks  ;  for  boys  and  girls,  for  young  men  and  yonng  wo¬ 
men,  for  fathers  and  mothers,  for  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ;  here  it  is,  fnn  for 
all !  Crandall’s  Great  Show — The  Acrobats.  Have  you  had  a  box  of  them  ?  For 
a  Toy  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  The  central  figure  on  this  sheet 
gives  the  exact  size  of  one  of  these  Acrobats,  when  put  together.  The  small  figures, 
all  abont  it,  are  simply  suggestions  of  the  almost  numberless  forms,  that  an  ingenions 
boy  or  girl  may  make  up  with  a  single  box  of  the  Acrobats.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 


central  figure  is  in  seven  different  pieces.  A  box  of  these  Acrobats  contains  four 
bodies,  four  heads,  eight  arms,  eight  legs,  one  flag,  and  six  pieces  of  wood,  or  thirty- 
one  pieces  in  all,  and  yet  from  these  few  elements  you  can  not  only  make  pictures 
similar  to  those  before  you,  but  many  thousands  of  others.  The  pieces  are  variously 
colored ,  which  can  not  be  shown  in  our  ink  engravings.  They  are  so  grooved  and 
jointed  and  fitted,  that  they  fasten  strongly  together  in  all  conceivable  positions. 
These  very  amusing  toys  are  for  sale  by  the  toy  dealers  generally.  They  have  delight¬ 
ed  everybody,  young  or  old,  who  has  seen  them.  The  Orange  Judd  Company  are 
selling  them  at  $1  a  box,  at  346  Broadway,  New  York,  or  $1.30,  if  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid.- 
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GREAT  DEDUCTION. 

TEAS  and  COFFEES 

At  WhoIesaJe  Prices. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Semi  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THE 


The  cheapest  and  best  Portable 
E.gine  offered  to  the  Public. 


PRICE—  4  Horse-Power . $300. 

“  6  "  “  400. 

“  7  “  “  475. 

“  8K  “  “  .  510. 

“  13  “  “  735. 


“  13  “  “  .  735. 

“  15  “  “  .  800. 

Price  of  Stationary  Engines : 

4  Horse-Power . $150. 

6  “  “  .  175. 

7  to  814  Horse-Power .  325. 

12  to  15  “  “  .  300. 


Send  for  illustrated  Circular  and 
Price  List. 

H.  15.  BIGELOW  &  CO., 
New  Ilaven,  Conn. 


GARDEN  PESTS 

annually  cause  the  loss  of  millions  in  our  fields  and  pardons. 
In  Hoot’s  Garden  Manual  are  given  practical  methods  by 
•which  to  eradicate  or  avert  them.  See  adv.  page  4.7 i® 


“A  GENEROUS  PROFFER.” 

The  three  large,  cloth-bound  books  of  beautiful  music 

Sc, !  PREMIUM, 

Are  published  exclusively  for  subscribers  to 

Church’ s  Musical  Visitor, 

The  leading  musical  Magazine,  giving  in  each  number  items, 
sketches,  editorial,  musical  news,  and 

12  TO  14  PAGES  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
Subscription  price,  including  choice  of  the  three  premi¬ 
um  volumes— Vocal,  Instrumental,  or  Classic, 

$>1.5©  A  YEAH ! 

THE  MUSIC  IN  EACH  ONE  OF  THE  PREMIUMS  IS 
ALONE  WORTH  $6. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  or  send  stamp  for  sample  copy  and 
particulars.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

JOHN  CHURCH  &,  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


ALL  EOS  ONE  DQLLAE. 

Ten  pieces  of  elegant  Sheet  Music  by  mail,  post-paid,  or 
can  be  ordered  through  any  newsdealer. 

124  The  Grand  Old  Farm.  .  Rublee. 

1057  Sweathearfc  (a  BirdSong) . Baife. 

109’  Of  what  is  the  Old  Man  Thinking . Knight. 

1400  Yankee  Doodle.  (Song  and  Var.) . Dr.  Sliackbury. 

190  Far  Over  the  Waves.... . Maylath. 

197  “  Tlie  Men  of  ’i6.” . Harrison  Millard. 

194  High  Life  Waltz . Strauss. 

199  Down  where  the  Violets  Grow.. . Western. 

201  The  Lilv  of  Killarney . Benedict’s  Opera. 

•205  There’s  a  Letter  in  the  Candle . Coote. 

Address  orders  to 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 
Cor.  3rt  A vc.  &  2Gtl»  Street,  New  York. 


Send  Us  Fifteen  Cents 

and  receive  Ta  ft  pages  New  MUSIC  hy 
return  mail,  -0  worth  in  slieet  music 
form  SLt.OO,  'Pile  FOLIO. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
should  send  Ten  Cents  for  a  copy  of  the 
LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL,  and -the 
greatest  inducement  ever  offered  for  securing 
subscribers. — “  The  Journal  is  pronounced  the 
BEST  of  its  class.”— Address  Live  Stock 
Journal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Of  the  prettiest 

VISITING  CARDS 
you  ever  saw,  nnd  ten  different  samples,  with 
your  name  beautifully  planted  on  them  all,  sent 
to  any  address,  by  return  mail,  for  20  cents. 
Agents’  price  list  and  samples  of  GO  different 
designs  for  printing  sent  with  each  new  order. 

W.  C.  CANNON, 

46  Knccland  Street,  ISoston,  Mass. 


National,  Christian,  Unsectarian. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PAPERS. 

CHRISTIAN  BANNER,  for  adults. 

CHILD  AT  HOME,  for  Children. 

APPLES  OF  GOLD,  for  Infant  Classes. 
Published  for  the  American  Tract  Society  hy 

LOCKWOOD.  BROOKS  &  CO., 

Send  for  Circular  and  Samples.  Boston,  Mass. 


1  GREAT  OFFER 

PH  Ron8/  ADPMTQ  That  all  who  see  this  notice 
I  U  Dulm  r\ULlM  I  Oe  may  send  their  address  and 
test  the  great  popularity  of  Thos.  \V.  Knox  s  new  l  ook 
"Backsheesh,  or  Life  and  Adventures  in  the  Orient we  make 
this  extraordinary  offer :  He  ivi/l  send  a  complete  outfit 
1  price  $1,251  absolutely  free  to  any  competent  person  of  either 
sex  who  will  work.  It  contains  250  Splendid  and  Costly 
Illustrations,  aud  the  entire  press  pronounce  it  “  actually  the 
best  new  book  out.’  Its  Illustrations  a  lone  cost  $  10,000  yet 
it's  low  price  makes  it  the  book  for  the  times.  Inexperienced 
Agents  easily  sell  5  to  10  a  day.  One  cleared  over  $125.00 
fust  week.  Wc  want  Active,  'Working  Agents  in  every  town¬ 
ship,  and  the  above  great  offer  is  bona-fide.  Our  large  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet,  Specimen  pages,  and  full  particulars  sent 
free  to  all.  Reader,  if  you  want  honorable,  paying  work. 
Address  A.  D.  Worth ington  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Cox.v 


CRAnB  CHAHCE  F©^  ACE^TS  with 

Wife  Mo.  19. 

ANN  ELIZA  YOUNG'S  NEW  BOOK. 

A  rei  Y  «  Introduction  by  John  B.  Gough  and  Mrs.  Livermore.  Agents 
sell  from  |  O  t0  20  every  day  ;  Hundreds  are  doing  it,  and  YOU 
can  do  it.  Nothing  like  it.  200  8  LLUSTRATi  ~ 
Write  for  Illustrated  circulars  to  nearest  Office.  DUSTIN,  G 
H/O.j  Hartford,  Ct.,  Chicago,  III.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


MEW  FOR  THE  1,000. OOO. 

OUR  WESTER1  BORDER 
me  Hundred  Years 

A  Graphic  History  of  the  Heroic  Epoch  of  American  Border 
Lite.  Its  thrilling  conflicts  and  Red  ami  White  foes.  Exciting 
Adventures,  Captivities,  Forays,  Scouts.  Pioneer  women  and 
hoys.  Indian  war-paths.  Camp  life,  and  Sports.— A  hook  for 
Old  and  Young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Circulars  free.  Address, 
,J.  C.  McGurcly  &  Co.,  26  S.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  new  bcole  on 

MOODY  &  SAKTKEY 

And  their  Work  on  both  Sides  of  the  Sea. 

By  an  eminent  Chicago  divine,  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Moody  for  years,  and  an  eye-witness  of  and  participant 
m  his  great  revival  meetings  in  England  Endorsed  and 
approved  hy  eminent  Christians.  Says  Piiest.  Fowler  of 
tlie  North  Western  University  “  May  God  grant  this 
book  a  million  readers,  and  many  convert's  to  Chr  ist .” 

Send  for  circulars  to 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Ct 
or  I  IS  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Immense  Success ! !  40,000  of  the  Genuine 


already  sold,  demand  increasing.  Full  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  and  spirited  illustrations,  the  millions  are 
eager  to  get  it,  aim  more  good  agents  are  needed  at  once. 
PROFITS  «re  SPXiENI)ID9  For  particulars  address 
JiUBJJAlvD  BROS.,  Buds.,  723  hansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brilliant  Success !  Only  Genuine  Complete  Edition. 

LIVINGSTON  E’S 

Life  Work.  144  Engravings.  Incomparably  the  best  book 
on  tlie  subject.  BIG  PAY  to  Agents.  Circulars  ircc. 
Wriieto  Columbian  Book  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  or  Chicago, 
Ill.  Agents  also  wanted  for  “Arctic  Adventure ’’—200 
Engravings,  and  “Sight-seeing  in  the  Orient”— 250 
Engravings. 

AGENTS  fbr-n the  GRAND  NEW  BOOK. 

PRESENT  CONFLICT 

of  SCIENCE  with  RELIGION;  or, 
MODERN  SKEPTICISM  MET  on  its  OWN  GROUND. 
The  grandest  theme  and  most  vital  question  of  the  day.  By 
the  author  of  “Science  and  the  Bible.”  Every  mail, 
woman,  and  child  wants  to  read  it.  It  gives  tlie  Christian  a 
reason  for  his  Faith,  proves  tlie  wonderful  discoveries 
of  Science  in  harmony  with  God’s  Word,  disproves  tlie 
Tyndall  assertions,  and  destroys  the  Darwin 
Theory.  It  sells  beyond  all  expectation.  First  agent  sold 
33,  second  17,  third  25,  first  week.  First  agent  31  second 
week.  Everybody  buys  it.  Avoid  the  sensational  trash  ad¬ 
vertised  hy  other  publishers,  and  secure  territory  for  this 
book,  that  sells  because  the  people  need  and  want  it.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  agents. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  518  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EVENING  •  ENTERTAINMENTS.— Containing  a 
I’lay,  a  Charade,  a  Pantomime,  Jarley’s  Wax  Works, 
Tableaux,  Parlor  Games  and  Amusements,  Optical  Delu¬ 
sions,  &c.,  &c.  The  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  two  thrce-cent  stamps.  l>v 

HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

No.  1  Chambers  Street,  New  iork. 

fjihc  Young-  Housekeepers’  Friend, 

by  Mrs.  Cornelius.  The  best  Cook  Book  and  guide  for 
the  various  duties  of  the  household  published.  Price  $1.50. 
Interleaved  $2.25.  Sent  hy  mail  on  receipt,  of  price. 

THOMPSON  BROWN  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass.,  Publishers. 


RICH  BOS  ©R  FOVliKTV, 

A  Lecture  on  the  Currency  of  the  United  States— 36  Pages— 
Causes  of  and  Cure  for  Hard  Times— Sent  by  Dr.  s.  S.  Fitch, 
714  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 

^  *  TR  A  ordering  your  newspapers  and  Magazines  for  1 S7G, 
JtJ-fc  send  stamp  for  our  new  combination  list.  Address 
Penn.  Book  ami  Periodical  Agency,  Shoemakcrtown,  Pa.” 

fjvVERY  FAS!  HH16  should  buy  BELL’S 

J  CARPENTRY  MADE  EASY  ($5). 

II.  C1IALLEN,  Philadelphia. 


-Morocco Tm^s,  Gitt  Edges.  ■ 
138  8t  140  GRAND  sVNEWWRKr 


ZELL’S'  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  of  1876. 

The  experience  of  five  years  lias  proved  that  this 

COMPACT  AND  RELIABLE  WORK 

OF 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 
is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  than 

ANY  OTHER  WORK  OF  THE  KIND  EVER  PUBLISHED. 
It  has  been  proved  by  its 

IMMENSE  SAJLES. 

BY  THE 

Numerous  Commendatory  Notices  Beceived. 

and  by  its  uniform 

SUCCESS  WITH  AGENTS. 

The  edition  of  1876  has  been 

THOEOUGHLV  REVISES)  TO  ©AiSE. 

IT  CONTAINS  150,000  ARTICLES.  3.000  WOOD  ENGRAV¬ 
INGS,  AND  EIGHTEEN  HANDSOMELY  EN¬ 
GRAVED  AND  COLORED  MAI’S. 

The  work  is  issued  in  parts,  and  a  specimen  copy,  with 
map.  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  free  of  postage,  for  twenty 
cents. 

AGEMTS  WANTED. 

BAKER,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  PuDlislicrs, 
(Successors  to  T.  Elwood  Zell,) 

NOS.  17  AND  19  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“A  JOLLY  GOOD  GAME,” 

The  Bee-Hive  of  Fun. 

A  Board  Game  IS  inches  square,  hound  in  cloth,  beautifuBy 
Lithogra plied  inside,  with  Box  containing  a  Fool’s  Cap,  Card- 
Board  Spectacles,  Old  Lady’s  Cap,  and  numerous  Labels. 
Price  $2.00.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

CLAXTON,  REUSES?  &  IIAFFELFINGER, 
034 — 626 — 528  Market  St.,  Pkilatlelpliin. 


STEEL  PEIS! 
Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

No.  91  John  St.,  New  York. 

HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent,  JOSEPH  GILL0TT  &  SONS 

1( )th  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

From  Jest  to  Earnest , 

By  E.  P.  TiOE.  Large  12 mo,  $1.75. 

The  sale  of  this  latest  of  Mr.  Itoe's  stories  has  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  former,  one  in  the  same  time. 

OTHER  WORKS  OF  E.  F.  ROE: 

BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY. 

18 th  Thousand,  12 mo.  $1.75. 

WHAT  CAN  ’SEE  DO? 

Vlth  Thousand.  12 mo,  $1.75. 

OPENING  A  CHESTNUT  BURR. 

An  October  Story. 
lUh  Thousand.  V'.mo,  $1.75. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  qf  price 
by  the  Publishers. 

DODD  &  MEAD ,  Publishers, 

751  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EYCSI.Iglf  EMTIOT. 

Inside  Pages,Sl  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S ‘iper  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  andZd  Cover  Pages— §2.50  per  line. 
IXigenexttn  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $4.50  each  insertion. 

GEKJIAN  EWTION. 

Inside  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 

U3?”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[December, 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

I  Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  215 
Broadway,  Now  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle* . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  liural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (li.  L.)  American  harm  Book . 

Allen's  ( II.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Allen's  (If.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . 

American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide* . 

American  Bose  Guitarist. . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States*. . 

Barry  s  Fruit  Garden. . 

Bell’s  Carpentry  Made  Easy* . 

Bement’s  Babbit  Fancier .  . 

Bogardes’  Field  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting* . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . . 

Boussingault's  liural  Economy . 

Brack's  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Breech-Loader* . 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardenin  g  aim  Seed-Growing . 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory. . . 

Buiot’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . . 

Burns’s  Arcliitectur  al  Drawing  Book* . 

Burns’s  Illustrated  Drawing  Book* . 

Burns’s  Ornamental  Drawing  Book* . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America* . 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper,  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Carpenters’ and  Builders’  Guide* . 

Chorlton’s  Grane-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cider-Maker's  Manual* . 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture* . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book  . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . . 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets* . 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Animals* . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.)*  .  . 

CrofTs  Progressive  American  Architecture* . 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details* . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  11.)  Modern  Horse  Dncto>\  l2mo . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  I  li  mo . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  Octavo,  cloth,  gilt 

back* . . .  . f... 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Octavo, 

cloth,  gilt  hack* . . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

Darwin’s  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.* 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide* . 

Do  Voe’s  Market  Assistant* . 

Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson  on  the  Dog* . 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book* . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  . . 

Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider* . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  Cary)  A  Man  of  Honor . 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees* . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia* . 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture*.’. . 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia*., . 

Farmers’  Barn  Book* . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . . 

Flax  Culture .  . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses* . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairv  Farming* . 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season* . 

Frank  Forester  s  Field  Sports.  Svo,  2  vols* . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8vo.  100  eng’s*. .  . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  tor  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo*. 

Frank  Forester's  Horse  of  America.  8vo,2  vols* . 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cnlturist* . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cnlturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cnlturist . 

Fuller  s  Stiawberry  Cnlturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint* . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gregory  on  Cabbages* . paper.. 

Gregory  on  Onions* . .  paper.. 

Gregory  on  So  Hashes... . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . 

Gun,  liod,  and  Saddle* .  . .  .  * 

Harnev’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences* . 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain,  $4  ; 

Colored  Engravings* . 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  lor  Pro  lit . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . . . 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc* . . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hooper’s  Do^  and  Gun . naper,  30c _ cloth.. 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hop  Culture .  . 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol* . . 

Hunter  and  Trap  per  .  . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine* . 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture* . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House* .  . ‘ 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm  and  Barn- Yard*. 

Jennings’s  Horse  Training  Made  Easy* . 

Jennings  on  Cattle* . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry* . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases* . 

Jenny  Jane’s  Cook-Book* . 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow*. . 

John  Andross.  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . . . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . 

Johnson’s  Peat  audits  Uses . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

King's  Bee-Keepers’  Text-Book.  .Paper,  40c  .  c 

Xakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses*... . . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses. . 

Lewis’  Poultry  Book* . 

Long's  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting* . .  . 

Lyman  s  Cotton  Culture . 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep* 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . . 

iMonck ton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner* . .!" 

Monckton’s  Nati  onal  Stair-Builder* . 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend* . 

Murray’s  The  Perfect  Horse* . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

.Nichols’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . !!!!”! 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . ! 

Orange  County  Stud-Book* . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c.  .  .’. cloth' 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parkman’s  Book  of  Hoses* . 

’arsons  on  the  Hose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons’.’.'.".’.’!!!! 

'edder’s  Land  Measurer  . 
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Percheron  Horse . . 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope* . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Hods  and  their  Construction* . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.)* .  naper.. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston.  (J.  listen  Cooke)...  . *. . 

Quinby’s  .Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Quincv  (Hon.  Josiuh)  on  Soiling  Cattle . . 

Quinn's  Money  In  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . .  . 

Kandall’s  Practical  Shepherd* . . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Rand’s  Bulbs* . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers* . . 

Raiul’s  Rhododendrons* .  . 

Register  of  Rural  Allairs.  Bound,  7  vols.,  each* . 

Register  of  Rural  A lfairs  [Annual]* . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c _ cloth _ 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.. . 

Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry  .  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Scribner’s  Heady  Reckoner  and  Log-Book* . 

Shooting  on  the  Wing*.  . 

Simpson  s  Horse  Portraiture* . 

Skillful  Housewife . . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture* . *. . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog* . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field, Eng.Ed.8vo* 

Taxidermist’s  Manual* . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book* .  . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  2  Vols* . . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . : . 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures* . 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manure* . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vol.  1* . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1* . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage* . 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry*..'. . 

Weidenmanirs  Beautifying  Country ‘Homes.  A  sunero 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors  ... 

Wheeler  s  Rural  Homes* . 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People* . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry* . 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America* . 

Wood  ward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses* . 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes* .  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings*.. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect* . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses* . 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl* . 

Wright’s  Illustrated  Poultry  Book* . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper* . 

Youatt.  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  . . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Dog* . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . 

I IV  STOCK: 

American  Rowing  Almanac . . . 

Applied  Mechanics .  . . 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  . 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol . 

Bickn ell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 

Brandt’s  Age  of  Horses . . . . 

Brown’s  Field  Book  of  Manures _  .  . . 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  .  2  Vols . 

Bryant’s  Forest-Tree  Cnlturist . 

Building  Construction . . 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Am.  Trotting  Turf. . . ! .  . 

Chawner’s  Diseases  of  the  Horse . * . . 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . 

Collier’s  Parlor  Aquarium . " " 

Cooper’s  Game  Fowls  . 

Cummings  &  Miller’s  Architecture . !"" 

Detail,  Cottage  and  Constructive  Architecture. . !!! 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Downing’s  Selected  Fruits . ! _ ’.!!!!!!! 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences .  !!..!!.. 

Downing's  Encyclopaedia  of  Fruits.  2  Vols . 

Doyle’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Poultry . 

Drawing  for  Brick-Layers . 

Drawing  for  Cabinet  Makers . ...!!!!!!!!! 

Drawing  fo?  Carpenters  and  Joiners . . 

Drawing  for  Stone  Masons . 

Du  Breuil’s  Fruit  Culture . . . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . . 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . V 

Every  AVoinan  her  own  Flower-Gardener,  .pa.,  50c.  clo, 

Field  Ornitli  ology  . 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . !!!!!. 

Fleming’s  Animal  Plagues.  . 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . .* 

Garlick’s  Fish  Culture .  ...!!.’.!! 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant . ! ! . ! 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field 'Hook  of  Botany . 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . " 

Hatfieid’s  Amevican  J  louse  Carpenter . 

Hedges’  on  Sorgho . 

Hobbs’s  Country  and  Suburban  Residences . 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  . . 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book . 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  one . 

Jersey  Herd  Register— for  1872,  1873,  &  1874.  Each  Vol. 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage . .  .  . 

Klip  part’s  AVheat  Plant . . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honev  Bee . 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair  Builder  . 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture . 

Loudon's  Gardening  for  Ladies . 

Maine  Bred  Horses  . 

Marion  Harland’s  Breakfast.  Luncheon,  and  Tea . 

Marion  Harland’s  Com moft  Sense  in  the  Household _ 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horsfe  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mavliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  lor  Bract.  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 

Meehan’s  Ornamental  'frees . • . 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture . 

Model  Drawing . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd  .  . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood.. .  I .  . 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion.. .  . 

Norris*  Fish  Culture . 

Norris’  American  Angler  . . ..!!..!!!! 

Orthographic  and  Isometrical  Projection. . . . 

Packard’s  Guide  fo  flic  Study  of  Insects . 

Packard’s  Common  Insects . . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . _ 

Perkins’  Farmers’  Accountant . 
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Practical  Perspective . ; 

Provost’s  California  Silk  Growers’  Manual . 

Racing  Rules . . 

Reemelin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual . !!!!.! 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner . ! 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  !!!!!. 

Riddell’s  Mechanic’s  Geometry . 

Riley  on  the  Mule.  . 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . .  .  .  !!.*!!’ 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much. . !!!  !  ’ 

Rural  Studies . . . . 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters . ".!..  !! 

Shooting.  Boating,  and  Fishing . .  .  .  .  .  . 

Silk  and  Tea  Culture.. . 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry . !.’!’.  .!! 

Sloan’s  City  and  Suburban  Architecture . ! 

Sloan’s  Homestead  Architecture . . . 

Smith’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry . . 

Stepping  Stone  to  Architecture . 

Stonehenge’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . ! 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.,12mo. 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 

Systematic  Drawing  and  Shading . . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . . 

The  Greenhouse  as  a  AA7inter  Garden.. . 

The  Household  Treasury . 

Thomas’ Fruit  Cnlturist .  . 

Todd’s  American  Wheat  Culturist  ...  . 

Todd’s  Apple  Cnlturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Trap  Shooters’  Referee. 

Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.  G  Vols.,  each . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  . 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet.) . 

Vogdes'  Architect’s  and  Builder’s  Price  Book . 

AVatson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Wharton’s  Treatment  of  the  Horse . 

AVillow  or  Ozier  Culture . . 

Window  Gardening . 

Withers’  Church  Architecture;  Elegantly  Illustrated.. 
Wooden  and  Brick  Buildings,  with  Details.  2  Vols... . 
Y^oumans’ Household  Science .  . 
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Your  Choice  of 
Four  Fine  Pictures. 

“MISCHIEF  SKEWING,” 

“UP  FOE  KEPAIKS,” 

“LOOK  OUT!” 

“THE  STRAWBEKKY  GIRL.” 

How  can  I  get  one  of  them?  By  subscribing  for  the 

American 

Agriculturist, 

a  Journal  which,  when  the  large  expense  involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  its  interesting  and  varied  reading  matter,  and  Its 
great  number  of  superb  illustrations,  is  considered,  is  the 

Cheapest  Paper  in  the  World. 

Its  subscription  price  is  only  1  .(>0  a  year  ;  four 
copies  for  $5.40  ;  ten  copies  for  $13 ;  twenty,  or  more,  $1.10 
each.  These  rates  include  Postage ,  in  each  case,  which  is 
pre-paid  by  the  Publishers. 

Now  About  the  Pictures : 

To  every  Subscriber  lor  1S76,  [Volume  35,]  the 
Publishers  will  present  an  exquisite  Chromo,  as  detailed 
below.  Three  beautiful  Oil  Paintings,  executed  expressly 
for  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and  entitled  “Mischief 
Brewing,”  “Up for  Repairs,”  and  “Look  Out!  ”  have 
been  reproduced  in  chromo  in  the  finest  style. 

As  long  as  any  of  the  three  Cliromos  are  in  stock,  a 
choice  will  be  given  to  yearly  subscribers  of  either  one  of 
these  exquisite  pictures,  but  the  choice  must  be  named 
at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

The  chromo  selected  will  be  delivered  at  245  Broadway 
free  of  charge.  If  to  go  by  mail,  10  cents  extra  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  For  25 

cents  it  will  be  Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed, 
and  sent  Post-paid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  Beautiful  Chromo,  “  The  Strawberry  Girl.” 

[Size,  14x20,  in  18  colors.] 

To  every  subscriber,  whether  new  or  old,,  whose  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  year  1870,  whether  single  or  in  a  club, 
shall  be  received  while  this  offer  lasts,  and  who  shall 
send  with  his  subscription  50  cents  extra  to  pay  for 
mounting,  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  “  Tine  Strawberry  diirl,”  which 
has  so  delighted  those  who  have  seen  or  received  it. 
This  chromo  will  be  mounted  on  muslin,  with  directions 
for  putting  it  on  a  stretcher  for  framing.  We  have  but  a 
limited  number  of  these  fine  pictures  in  stock,  and  this 
offer  will  continue  only  while  any  remain.  To 

every  subscriber  for  1875  or  1870,  whether  new  or  old,  who 
has  not  called  for  any  chromo,  and  who  shall  send  us  50 
cents  additional  to  his  subscription  while  this  offer  lasts, 
wo  will  send  one  of  “The  Strawberry  Girl”  as  above. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  and  useful  Premiums 
are  offered  to  canvassers  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  to  the  Publishers  for  an  Illustrated  Supplement, 
with  Table  of  Terms,  and  full  descriptions  of  Premiums. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

045  Broadway,  New  York, 


[December, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1875.] 


Prices  :  Steel  Barrels,  $45 ;  Twist  Barrels,  $60  :  Laminated  Barrels,  $75 ;  Damascus  Barrels,  $85. 

The  best  ever  offered  the  American  Sportsman,  combining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  imported,  to¬ 


gether  with  some  valuable  improvements  not  found  in  any  other.  Top  Lever,  Snap  Action,  Center-fire. 

For  sale  by  the  trade  everywhere.  Manufactured  by 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS,  281  and  283  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Box  3994. 

ARMORY,  ILION,  BT.  Y. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Rifle  Shooting. 


REMINGTON 


The  REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 

sprurijl  rapidly  into  lav  or,  as  possessing  the  best  com¬ 
bination  ol  good  qualities,  namely :  Light  running— smooth 
— noiseless— vapid— durable — with  prefect  lock  stitch. 

The  Remington  Sewing  Machine  has  received  pre¬ 
miums  at  many  Fairs  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
without  effort  took  the  grand  Medal  of  Progress— the 
highest  order  of  Medal  that  was  awarded  at  the  late  Vienna 
Exposition. 


The  REMINGTON  WORKS  also  manufacture  tiie 
new  J)oubIe-B;trrelle<l  Breech-Loading  Shot- 
Gun,  snau  and  uositivo  action,  with  patent  joint  check, -A 
in  irvc.l  of'hcauty,  finish,  and  cheapness— and  the  Cele¬ 
brated  Remington  Rifles— adopted  by  nine  differ- 
k \  r  govern  viknts — and  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  Military,  Hunting,  and  Target  purposes— all  kinds  of 
Pistols,  liifie  Canes,  Metallic  Cartridges,  etc. 

E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Remington  Sewing 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.- Improved 
Mowing  Machines,  Steel  Plows,  steel  Hoes,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Hoad  Scrapers,  Patent  Excava  tors,  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Cotton  Gins,  Iron  Bridges,  etc. 


M.  Co.,  Remington  Ag’l  Co.,  ILION,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY. 

A  New  Work  by  the  Author  of 


“GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  and 
“PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 


Gardening 
for  Pleasure. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMATEUR  IN  THE 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower 
Garden, 

WITH  FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TIIE 

G-reenhouse,  Conservatory,  and 


THE  UTILITY  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE. 


USEFUL  AND  APPROPRIATE  PRESENT  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


May  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  any  person  or  purpose,  and  folded  for  packing  away  in  a  moment.  Invaluable  to  ladies 
in  cutting  and  hasting.  A  boon  to  invalids.  A  treasure  to  children,  and  nnequaled  for  writing, study,  games,  etc.  Ex- 
preasage  prepaid  within  500  miles  of  New  York.  A  discount  allowed  for  on  orders  from  greater  distance,  to  cover  cost  of 
freight.  Extra  inducements  to  clubs.  Made  in  great  variety  of  style,  shape,  size  and  price.  Tables  for  games,  with  chess 
and  cri Phage  boards  inlaid.  [See  page  104,  March,  1875,  No.  of  Am.  Agriculturist.']  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  and  quote 
Am.  Agriculturist.  LAMBIE  &  SARGENT, 

Sole  Prop’s  and  M’f’rs,  21)3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MiTCflaEi^’S 

NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Two  Series,  $IO  and  $20. 


7  Maps  in  a  set.  A  Key,  gratis,  with  each  set. 
LATEST,  BEST,  CHEAPEST. 

J.  II.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  PlxUadclpliin,  Pn. 


Arc  you  going  to  California?  Arc  you  going  West, North, 


or  North-West?  The  shortest,  safest,  quickest,  and  most 
comfortable  Routes  are  owned  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  It  owns  over  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
best  road  there  is  in  the  country.  Buy  your  tickets  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  for  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Connoil  I  Huffs,  Yankton,  Sioux  City.  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Mar¬ 
quette,  Green  Bay,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  and  all  points  west 
or  northwest.  This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  Speed, 
Comfort,  and  Safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted,  and  perfect 
trank  of  Steel  Rails,  Westinghouse  Air  Brakes,  Miller's  Safe¬ 
ty  Platform  and  Couplers,  the  celebrated  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars,  the  perfect  Telegraph  System  of  Moving 
Trains,  the;  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable 
arrangement  for  running  Through  Cars  from  Chicago  to  all 
points  West,  North,  and  North-West,  secures  to  passengers 
all  the  Comforts  in  Modern  Railway  Traveling. 
PULLMAN  PALACE  CARS  are  run  on  all  trains  of  this 
road.  No  other  line  runs  these  cars  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  or  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Omaha  our 'Sleep¬ 
ers  connect  with  Hie  Overland  Sleeperson  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  for  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Take  this 
route  to  reach  the  Lands  of  the  Town  Land  Co.  in  Loira,  the 
Union.  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  <f-  Mo.  Ritter  R.  R.  Co's 
in  Nebraska.  For  Rates  or  information  not  attainable  from 
your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

W.  H.  STKNNElT,  Gen.  Pass.  Ag.,  Chicago. 


THE  HOBVflE  CORN  SMELLER. 

The  best  Hand  Shelter  for  family  use  in  the  Market. 

Every  Machine  Warranted. 

PRICE  $2.50.  Every  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser 
needs  it.  Shipped  by  express,  safely  boxed,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


B00KWALTER  ENGINE. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical,  and 
Easily  managed.  Guaranteed  to  work 
wellnnd  give  full  power  claimed.  En¬ 
gine  and  Boiler  complete,  including 
Governor.  Pump,  &c.,  (and  boxing),  at 
the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power . $252.00 

4J4  “  “  .  303.50 

SW  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

ov  109  Liberty  St. ,  New  York  City. 


WINDOW  GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  “GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  AND  “PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 

The  remarkable  sale,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
works  upon  the  same  subjects,  which  the  two  previous 
books  by  the  same  author  have  had, indicates  (lie  estimate 
placed  upon  his  contributions  to  Gardening  and  Flori¬ 
culture.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  present  work,  Mr. 
Henderson  says “  I  have  endeavored  in  writing  ‘  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Pleasure,’  to  divest  it,  as  far  as  I  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  so,  of  the  technical  terms  and  phrases  which 
professional  gardeners  use  in  writing  or  talking  on  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  horticulture  ;  and  to  use  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage  at  my  command  in  describing  the  simplest  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  making 
the  subject  as  clear  as  I  have  desired  to  do,  those  who 
read  the  work  must  decide. 

“  My  aim  in  writing  the  hook  was  to  make  it  such  as 
would  ho  useful  to  the  occupant  of  a  city  lot,  or  to  the 
possessor  of  a  few  window  plants,  as  well  as  to  the  owner 
of  a  country  residence  that  is  fully  appointed  in  all  mat 
ters  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  The  necessity  for  such  a  hook  has  been 
made  evident  to  me  by  the  enquiries  from  hundreds  of 
amateurs  in  gardening ;  inquiries  to  many  of  wfiich 
neither  of  my  previous  works,  (‘Gardening  for  Profit,’  or' 
‘Practical  Floriculture,’)  furnished  proper  replies;  the 
dim  being  written  mainly  for  information  of  tiie  vegetable 
lfuirket  gardener, and'  the  other  for  the  commercial  florist. 

"7-f*  Price,  Post-paid.  $1.50. 

OI^ANGi;  JUDD  COMPANY, 

B45  Broadway,  New  York. 
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